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LIFE     OF    EDMUND    BURKE. 


LIFE 

or 
THE  RIGHT  HONOURABLE 

EDMUND   BURKE. 


EDMUND  BURKE  was  the  second 
son  of  a  respectable  attorney  at  Dublin, 
and  his  mother  came  of  the  ancient  family 
of  the  Nagles.     He  was  bom  on  the  Ist 
of  January,  (old  style,)  m  the  year  1730; 
and  when  very  young,  was  sent  to  the 
school  of  Balytore,  in  the  north  of  Ire- 
land, then  kept  by  Abraham  Shackleton, 
a  member  of  tlie  Society  of  Friends,  or, 
as  they  are  commonly  called,  Cluakers. 
Shack  feton  was  a  classical    scholar  of 
considerable  eminence,  and  a  man  of  en- 
larged mind,  who  devoted  himself  to  the 
improvement  of  his  pupils  with  indefati- 
gable application  and  conscientious  in- 
tegrity.    His  seminary  was  the  nursery 
of^  many    great   characters,  who    have 
figured  conspicuously  at  the  bar,  in  the 
cfiurch,  and  the  senate.      Here  Burkc 
laid  in  a  solid  foundation  of  learning ; 
and,  besides  Greek  and  Latin,  his  ex- 
ercises in  which    save  him   a  decided 
superiority  over  all  Iiis  contemporaneous 
students,  he  applied  to  the  reading  of  the 
finest  English  authors  both  in  prose  and 
Terse.     Of  his  early  habits  or  favorite 
pursuits  at  this  period  of  his  life,  however, 
we  know  but  httle ;  for  those  writers  who 
have  professed  to  give  the  most  ample 
and  exact  memoir  of  this  great  man,  were 
totally  ignorant  of  his  private  history, 
and  even  unacquainted  with  his  person  : 
whence  their  accounts  of  his  youthful 
occupations  may  safely  be  passed  over 
as  the  fictions  of  conjectural  biography. 
Yet  it  is  certain  that  the  attainments  of 
Burke,  while  at  the  school  of  Balytore, 
were  extensive  and  valuable ;  and  it  is 
equally  honorable  to  him  and  bis  precep- 
tor, that  through  life  they  mutually  re- 
spected each  other,  which  was  manifest- 
ed 1^  the  correspondence  carried  on  be- 
tween the  son  and  successor  of  Abraham 


Shackleton  and  the  iUustiiotu  pupil  of 
his  venerable  father. 

Before  Edmund  Burke  left  this  school, 
his  elder  brother  died ;  which  event,  is 
said  to  have  occasioned  his  removal  to 
Trinity  College,  Dublin  ;    but  this  is  a 
mistake,  for  he  was  now  of  an  age  to  be 
transplanted  thither,  and  as  his  original 
destination  was  the  law,  the  change  that 
had  occurred  made  no  alteration  in  the 
views  of  his  father.     At  college  he  had 
Goldsmith  for  one  of  his  cotemporaries^ 
who  has  been  frequently  heard  to  de- 
clare that  Burke  gave  no  extraordinary 
promise  of  superior  talents  while  at  thie 
university,      cut  veracity  was  unfortu- 
nately not  among  the  leading  virtues  of 
Goldsmith ;  and  it  is  well  known^  that 
whenever  hterary  reputation  came  m  the 
way  of  that  ingenious,  but  eccentric,  man, 
envy  always  got  the  better  of  good  nature. 
Goldsmith  could  not  endure  the  praisee 
bestowed  upon  another  for  talents  which 
he  fancied  no  one  possessed  in  a  higher 
degree  than  himself.     All  his  intimates 
were  sensible  of  this  faiUng,  but  as  it  , 
was  a  weakness  without  malevolence, 
his    harmless  vanity  only  excited  their 
mirth,  and  no  one  ever  tnought  it  worth 
his  while  to  resent  his  petulance.     The 
observation  of  Goldsmith,  therefore,  re- 
specting the  academical  honors  of  his 
friend,  is  in  itself  undeserving  of  notice ; 
but  since  it  has  been  brou^t  forward, 
truth  requires  that  it  should  be  repelled  ; 
and  this  is  easily  done,  for  the  late  Dr. 
Thomas  Leland,  a  much  better  judge  of 
learning  than  Groldsmith,  never  mention- 
ed the  name  of  Edmund  Burke  without 
a  fond  recurrence  to  the  brilliant  emana- 
tions of  his  opening  genius,  witnessed 
inter  n^wu  aeaaemif  when  he  was  himself 
a  fellow  and  tutor  of  Trinity  College, 
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A  little  before  he  left  the  univornitv, 
Bdrkk  jc^vc  a  happy  display  of  his  ta- 
lent for  imitative  composition,  in  a  BcrifS 
of  essays,  wiitten  m>  closi^Iv  in  thr  man- 
ner of  Charlrs  Lucas,  a  iMilitical  a{x>tlie- 
cary  of  Diihlin,  that  wliile  they  iinprisod 
upon  th(>  admirers  of  that  nniHV  patriot, 
thev  at  the  same  time  turned  the  prin- 
ciples of  thf'ir  idol  into  ridieule,  hy  e.\[K>- 
Finp  the  eonsequencen  which  necessariiv 
fh)wed  from  them.  This  l^u<*as  waa  a 
turbulent  demagocue,  who  aflreted  the 
character  of  a  retormer,  and  so  far  suc- 
ceeded, as  first  to  become  an  olij'^t  of 
prosecution,  whirh  made  him  popular  ; 
then  he  procured  a  doctor's  decree  trom 
a  Scotch  univerwity  ;  next  ^ot  luiuself 
chosen  an  aldennan  of  Dublin  ;  after 
which  he  obtained  a  seat  in  the  Irish 
House  of  Commons,  and  then  sunk  a«;aiii 
into  liis  original  obscurity  and  contempt. 

Victory  over  such  an  opponent  as  this 
could  hardly  be  productive  of  ulory,  and 
therefore  it  is  not  to  be  wondered  that 
these  early  effusions  of  Bukke^s  versa- 
tile powers  should  long  since  have  been 
consigned  to  oblivion  :  neither  perhaps 
is  it  to  be  regretted,  that  hitherto  none 
of  the  hunters  of  literary  reUcs  should 
have  succeeded  in  bringing  tliem  to  lij^ht. 
It  is  deserving  of  remark,  however,  that 
the  only  controversies  in  which  Hurkf. 
lias  been  known  to  have  engaged,  had 
for  their  object  the  detection  of  sophistry, 
and  the  prevention  of  anarchy. 

lie  was  now  in  his  twentieth  year,  and 
from  tliis  period  to  his  settlement  in  Eng- 
land, a  chasm  occurs  in  his  history  which 
we  have  not  tlic  means  of  filling  up  satis- 
factorily. Some  of  Ilia  biographers  as- 
sert, that  he  came  to  London  direct  from 
college,  while  others  assert,  that  he  went 
first  to  Glasgow,  w  here  he  offlrred  him- 
self as  a  candidate  for  the  professorship 
of  logic  in  that  university,  being  induced 
so  to  do  by  seeing  a  placard  athxed  to  the 
gate  of  the  old  college,  inviting  a  com- 
petition for  tlie  vacant  chair,  although  the 
successor  was  already  privately  chosen. 
Burke,  it  seems,  if  wo  are  to  believe  the 
tale,  was  ignorant  of  tliis  esoteric  method 
of  determining  an  academical  appoint- 
ment, and  therefore  tendered  his  services, 
in  the  mere  confidence  of  his  qualifica- 
tions for  tlie  place,  without  making  any 
inquiry  as  to  forms,  or  exerting  what  in- 
terest he  could  make  among  tlic  electors. 
That  under  tuch  curcunistonces  he  was 


unsuccessful  need  not  to  be  wondered 
at ;  and  it  would  have  been  surpriang 
indci-d,  if  the  event  had  proved  other- 
wise, cohsidi-riMij  the  \outh  of  the  candi- 
dal'-, and  hi.s  \humi  a  total  stranger  to  the 
nnivt-rsily.  But  though  we  have  not  the 
mi.aiiH  (if  r>  fuuii^  th»'  storv,  entirely,  by 
(lin-ct  proof,  the  iinprubability  uf  it  may 
easily  W  ^iiown;  tor  in  the  year  1751, 
Adam  Smith  was  eUTt»»d  professor  of 
\o*iu\  and  the  year  iiillowing  he  removed 
to  the  chuir  of  moral  philosophv,  then 
\a(-nnt  hy  the  death  of  Dr.  iTrancid 
]  lutehf'!*on. 

It  must  hn\e  boen  on  this  occasion 
therefore  that  licKKE  became,  if  ever  he 
did  heconie,  raiididute  for  a  professorship 
at  CJIai^i:ow,  and  yit  he  was  at  this  timo 
only  twenty-two  years  of  age,  and  with- 
out a  di'^rt:e,  in  any  faculty,  to  warrant 
his  prcti.  unions.  Ihit  farther,  when  Smith 
published  in  I  7J>0,  his  "Theory  of  .\ioral 
^fentiinents,'*  Hume  wrote  him  a  long 
letter,  in  which  among  other  literal^*  in- 
teiligonce,  he  H]>eaksuf  Bi-uke,  asaii  mge- 
niouH  youML'  Irishman,  hilhtrto  unknown 
and  recenllv  started  into  notice,  yet  with- 
out  once  adverliii&;  to  his  having  been  a 
competitor  for  the  logical  professorship,  a 
circumstance  w  hiih  he  m ould  hardly  have 
omitted  to  mention,  if  it  had  onlv  been 
for  the  purpose  of  assit«ting  his  liiend'a 
memory. 

Early  in  H.'S.  Burkr  was  in  London, 
as  a  student  of  tiie  Middle  Temple,  where 
he  applied  to  the  law  with  his  wonted 
assiduity ;  but  as  his  finances  were  es- 
trcinely  narrow,  he  had  recourse  to  his 
genius  to  supply  the  dificiency  of  Ibf- 
tune,  in  other  words,  he  laboured  for  the 
booksellers,  and  wrote  a  vaiietv  of  piccee. 
chiefly  in  the  fleeting  periodical  works  oi 
the  day,  though  now  it  would  be  utteiljf 
impossible  lo  ascertain  any  of  these  fug^ 
tive  productions  of  his  pen  ;  for  such  wee 
the  Hexibiliiy  of  his  powers,  in  adapting 
his  style  to  the  occasion,  that  his  pcrtom^ 
ancrs,  unlike  those  of  his  great  fiiend 
Johnson,  are  not  to  be  traced  by  the  aiti* 
fieial  construction  of  the  sentences  or  the 
singular  tenuity  of  the  reasoning.  AVhile 
Burke  was  thus  endeavouring,  with  leu- 
dablo  diligence  to  eke  out  a  scantv  main- 
tenance by  the  eflbrts  of  his  pen,  tiie  pul^ 
lie  attention  was  drawn  to  the  writings 
and  character  of  Bolinbroke,  who  had 
but  recently  quitted  a  scene  where  he 
had  phiyed  many  parts,  with  more  spUn^ 
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dour  than  credit  This  man,  as  if  he  had 
owed  mankind  a  grudge  for  those  disap- 
pointments, which  were  solely  owing  to 
nis  own  want  of  principle,  left  behind 
him  a  mai^azinc  of  mischief,  entrusted  to 
the  care  of  one  of  his  most  hopt>fuI  pupils, 
for  public?ition.  Alallet,  the  heir  to  this 
precious  deposit,  gave  out  such  reports 
of  the  contents,  as  by  exciting  the  fears 
of  the  pious,  and  tne  expectations  of 
sceptics,  were  best  adapted  to  till  his 
pockets  at  the  expense  of  credulity.  On 
the  day  when  the  cargo  of  infidelity  was 
to  be  opened  to  the  public.  Mallet,  with 
unblushing  impudence,  dared  to  exclaim 
in  the  shop  of  tne  publisher,  while  looking 
at  his  watch,  **In  naif  an  hour,  Christian- 
ity will  tremble."  Though  this  impious 
boant  soon  terminated  in  disgrace  and 
mortification,  it  is  certain  that  the  friends 
of  religion  wore  for  a  time  greatijr  alarm- 
ed, not  for  the  cause  of  truth,  which  they 
knew  to  be  impregnable,  but  for  the  wel- 
fare of  society.  A  host  of  writers,  there- 
fore, came  forward  to  refute  the  sophistry 
contained  in  the  posthumous  works  of 
Bolinbroke  ;  which  in  a  short  space  sunk 
into  contempt  While,  however,  they  yet 
hovered  above  the  chaos  of  night,  and  ap- 
peared portentous  of  incalculable  evils, 
Mr.  Bqrke,  then  young  and  unknown 
to  the  world,  hit  upon  a  method  of  at- 
tack, that  evinced  his  own  incompara- 
ble {>owers,  and  completely  exposed  the 
empty  pretensions  oi  the  deceased  infi- 
del. Early  in  1756,  he  published,  *' A 
Vindication  of  Natural  Society  ;  or  a 
View  of  the  Miseries  and  Evils  arising 
to  Mankind  from  every  species  of  Arti- 
ficial Society.     In  a  letter  to  Lord 

By  a  late  Noble  Writer."  The  style  of 
Bolinbroke,  lof)]r,  declamatory  and  rapid, 
is  not  easy  of  imitation,  yet  so  closely 
was  it  caught  in  the  p'-esent  instance, 
that  many  persons  were  deceived  into 
the  belief^  that  the  pamphlet  was  a  genu- 
ine produdion  of  this  celebrated  noble- 
man ;  and  some  there  were  who  actually 
f»reised  it  above  his  best  performances, 
t  was  soon  discovered,  however,  by  men 
of  deeper  judgment,  that  the  anonymous 
author  had  a  better  object  in  view,  than 
that  of  availing  himself  of  a  popular  name 
to  impose  an  ingenious  firaua  upon  the 

Sublic  They  saw  in  this  imitation  of 
bl  in  broke,  the  best  confutation  of  his 
delasive  mode  of  reasoning,  by  the  appli- 
cation of  it  to  a  point  of  experience,  in 


which  all  men  are  penonally  interested, 
and  of  which  there  are  few  who  cannot 
form  a  correct  opinion.  The  sceptical 
pretender  to  philosophy,  in  his  attempts 
to  overthrow  all  religion,  whether  natural 
or  revealed,  drew  his  arguments  entirely 
from  the  abuses  which  superstition,  fa- 
naticism, and  craO,  have,  in  various  ages, 
devised  and  established  as  of  divine  pre- 
scription. This  fallacious  mode  of  rea- 
sonmg,  indeed,  was  not  new,  but  it  was 
artfully  adapted  to  cheat  people  of  light 
minds  out  of  their  faith,  by  persuading 
them  that  the  corruptions  so  prominently 
exhibited,  were  the  necessary  consequen- 
ces of  the  doctrines  which  th<r^  had  been 
accustomed  to  regard  as  of  sacred  autho- 
rity. Bolinbroke's  rhetorical  genius  gave 
him  many  advantages  m  throwing  a  do> 
lusive  glare  over  his  parodoxes ;  and  it 
was,  therefore,  reasonable  to  apprehend 
that  the  boldness  of  his  assertions,  and 
the  examples  adduced  for  their  support, 
would  furnish  the  licentious  with  argu- 
ments, which  though  they  had  not  wit 
enough  to  find  them  out  by  their  own  ex- 
ertions, they  might  be  able  to  apply  with 
destructive  effect,  to  stagger  the  princi- 
ples of  others.  As  an  antidote  to  this 
poison,  therefore,  Mr.  Burke  adopted 
Bolinbroke*s  own  plan  of  reasoning,  and 
employed  it  to  shew  that  the  same  ener- 
gies which  were  used  for  the  destruction 
of  religion,  might  he  directed  with  equal 
success  for  the  subversion  of  government ; 
and  that  specious  arguments  might  be  ad- 
duced against  those  things,  which  they 
who  doubt  of  everything  else,  will  never 
permit  to  be  questioned. 

With  this  view  the  "Vindication  of 
Natural  Society"  came  out,  to  convince 
mankind,  that  if  Revelation  is  an  impos- 
ture, the  association  of  men  in  greater  or 
lesser  communities  is  an  evil ;  and  that 
if  the  one  be,  as  the  unbelievers  say  it  is, 
a  tyranny  over  minds,  the  other  is,  in  an 
e(]ual  or  rather  a  greater  degree,  a  perni- 
cious despotism  over  persons. 

To  support  this  paradox,  which  redu- 
ces mankind  at  once  to  the  savage  state. 
it  was  indispensable  that  the  author  should 
be  dogmatic  in  his  assertions,  vehement 
in  his  language,  and  copious  in  his  illus- 
trations, otherwise  he  would  have  failed 
in  his  design,  and  his  imitation,  instead 
of  counteracting,  would  rather  have 
strengthened  the  sophisms  of  Bolinbroke. 
Yet  It  is  too  remarkable  to  be  passed 
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over  in  nlenc^,  that  at  a  aubaeqarnt  pe- 
riod, when  the  French  anarchists  were 
busily  engaffod  in  tho  work  ofdt'iiiumliza- 
tion,  some  of  their  ardent  admirers  in  thid 
country,  premimed  to  repul>Ii«ih  the  "  Vin- 
dication of  Natural  Sooiely,"  as  n  pitxn; 
of  serious  argument,  and  thus  en<leii\our- 
ed  to  ]Kir\'ert  the  irony  into  a  weajKin  of 
deadly  malignity  a^iiinst  the  principles 
which' it  was  constnicted  to  defend.  The 
ravages  of  war,  and  the  other  caiamitu-s 
which  tlie  author  of  tho  tract  has  so  forci- 
bly pourtraycd,  Uiese  vinionaries,  to  call 
them  by  no  worse  a  name,  would  fiiin  as- 
cribe to  the  social  state  and  the  legislative 
principle,  as  the  noce8<>arv  results  of  what 
they  are  plensed  to  dwm  an  unnatural 
eorafiact,  and  an  arbitrary  imposition. 
AH  this  mifiht  hnve  padS(>d  as  tho  dream 
of  political  madness,  had  it  not  be«?n 
for  the  barefaced  impudence  of  pressing 
Burke  into  a  ser\'ice  which  no  nmn  ever 
held  in  greater  abhorrence,  and  which  he, 
in  this  early  production  of  his  pen,  actually 
htAd  up  to  public  ridicule. 

Whde  the  imitation  of  Bolinbroke  en- 
gaflred  the  public  attention,  and  continued 
to  be  the  subject  of  general  discourse,  the 
Author  was  busily  employed  in  conduct- 
ing throuirh  the  press,  a  performance  of 
another  description,  enlitk'd,  "A  Philoso- 
phical Inquiry  mto  the  Origin  of  our  Ideas 
of  the  Subhme  and  Beautiful/'  Tliis 
«legant  disquisition  which  appeared  witli- 
out  a  name  at  the  beginning  of  1757,  is 
divided  into  Bve  parts ;  the  Hrst  is  devoted 
to  an  examination  of  the  passions  imme- 
diately connected  with,  and  excited  by, 
the  two  objects  of  investigation  ;  in  tlie 
aerond  and  tliird  the  Author  enters  into 
ft  minnte  discusaion  of  the  properties  of 
those  things  in  nature,  wliicn  produce  in 
ofl  ideas  of  the  Sublime  and  Beautiful. 
The  fourth  is  directed  to  the  physical 
cause  by  which  those  properties  in  tlhings 
arc  fitted  to  raise  correspondent  affections 
in  the  mind ;  and  in  the  last  be  considers 
the  operation  of  words. 

The  inquir}'  opens  by  establishing  the 
doctrine  of  a  di«itmction  between  positive 
and  relative  pain  and  pleaaure ;  oiler  which 
the  passions  are  reauccd  to  two  heads, 
those  of  self-preservation,  and  those  of  so- 
ciety. To  tnc  first  of  these  principles  are 
referred  all  the  passions  which  have  their 
origin  in  positive  pain,  and  relative  plea- 
rare  ;  while  to  the  latter  are  assigned  all 
tha  relative  pains  and  positive  plcaaurca. 


Hence  It  is  inferred  that  the  fonnerit  tht 

source  of  the  Sublime,  as  the  latter  ia  of 
the  iSeautiful. 

I'nder  the  head  of  Society,  the  author 
consideis  three  pasnionn,  as  those  which 
cause  the  greatest  part  of  the  pleasure, 
whuh  we  take  in  tJie  fine  arts,  namely, 
Sympathy,  Imitation, and  Ambition.  The 
second  part  of  the  in(|uiry  opens  with  a 
definition  of  the  (lassion,  caused  by  the 
great  and  sublime  in  nalun',  and  which 
in  it.4  hiifhest  degree  is  astonishment,  or 
"that  state  of  the  soul  wherein  all  its  mo* 
tioris  are  siinpended,  with  some  degree  of 
horror."     This   leads  the  author  to  the 
consideration  of' Terror,  as  being  in  some 
nunlc  or  other,  the  great  instrument  in 
producing  the  Sublime,  by  exalting  smelly 
and  increasing  the  (fleets  of  large,  objecta. 
This  position  is  illustrated  by  many  ap* 
poitite  examples,  particularly  liy  the  noble 
description  of  Death,  in  Millon,  a  portrait 
which  is  jiijiitly  said  to  "astonish  with  ita 
gloomv  |N)inp  and  expressive  uncertain- 
ty."    The  in(|iiirer  tlwn  enters  more  fully 
and  minutely,  into  a  discussion  of  tlic  dit 
fen>nc«;  between  Clearness  and  Obsairi* 
ty,  for  the  puq)ose  of  proving  that  the  latter 
generates  more  sublime  ideas  than  the 
former.     "  It  is  our  ignorance  of  thinga," 
sayH  he,  ''that  eaiisis  all  our  admiration, 
and  chiefly  excites  our  paHfions.     Know- 
ledge and  acquaintance  make  tlie  most 
striking  causes  alli.rt  but  little.    It  ifl  thus 
with  tiie  vuli>ar,  and  all  men  are  as  the 
vulgar  in  what  they  do  not  underatand. 
The  ideas  of  eternity  and  infinity,  are 
among  the  most  afliitin^  we  have  ;  and 
yet  perhaps  there  is  nothing  of  which  we 
really  unuerstand  so  little,  as  of  infinity 
and  eternity."    Having  fixLHl  this  princi- 
ple firmly  by  uncontestt^d  experience, and 
an  appeal  to  universal  feeling,  the  author 
resolves  all  general  privations  into  cauaea 
of  the  Sublime  ;  such  as  Vacuity,  Dark- 
ness, Solitude,  Silence,  and  Extent     To 
the  idea  of  Vastness,  he  refefs  in  some 
degree  another  impression,  that  of  Infinity 
which  arises  when  we  do  not  see  the 
bounds  of  any  large  object,  or  when  ita 
parts  are  so  continued  to  any  indefinite 
number,  tliat  the  imagination  meets  no 
check  to  hinder  its  extcndmg  them  at 
pleasure. 

Having  examined  extension,  the  author 
proceeds  to  consider  Light  and  Colours, 
lie  observes  that  in  general,  Daikness  is 
A  more  sublime  idea  than  Light,  because 
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tlM  latter  unleM  it  be  unutaally  ipjendid,  as ;  we  may  every  rooment  strike  afainst 

is  of  too  common  occurrence  to  afiect  the  some  dangerous  obetructioQs ;  we  may 

mind.     On  the  same  principle  he  makes  ftdi  down  a  piecipice,  the  first  step  wo 

doflky  colours,  or  at  least  those  which  are  take  ;  and  if  an  enemy  approach,  we 

▼ery  strong,  causes  of  the  Sublime  in  pre-  know  not  in  what  quarter  to  defend  our- 

ference  to  those  whkh  are  light  and  oril-  selves;  in  such  a  case,  strength  is  no 

liant.  sure  protection ;  wisdom  can  only  act  by 

We  are  next  called  to  the  other  senses,  guess ;  the  boldest  are  staggered ;  and  he 

the  principal  of  which  is  Hearing ;  and  who  would  pray  for  nothing  else  is  forced 

here,  conformable  to  the  general  doctrine,  to  pray  for  light. 

great  loudness  is  stated  to  be  g^rand  in  the  Having  largely  explicated  the  physical 

■ighest  degree,  while  intermitting  sounds,  cause  of  the  passion,  in  which  the  princi- 

tke  cries  of  animals,  and  sudden  silence  pie  of  sublimity  originates,  the  inquirer 

are  considered,  according  to  circunwtan-  proceeds  to  a  consideration  of  Love,  aa 

COS,  as  accessory  causes  of  the  Sublime,  the  pasnon  naturally  producai  by  Beau- 

The  fourth  part  of  the  Inquiry  treats  of  ty :  and  here  among  various  remarks  of 

the  connexion  which  subsists  between  uncommon  force  and  elegance,  is  one  on 

certain  qualities  in  bodies,  and  particular  the  contrast  between  small  and  vast  ob- 

emotions  of  the  human  mind,  in  order  to  iects,  which  cannot  easily  be  paralleled 

^fiaoover  the  efficient  cause  of  the  Sublime  by  anything  in  the  writings  of  ancient  or 

and  Beaatifnl.    In  the  course  of  this  ab-  modem  philosophers. 

struse  disquisition,  the  bodily  efiects  of  The  m  th  part  on  the  influence  of  W  ords, 

Pain  and  Terror    are   described,  from  is  no  less  argumentative  and  original  than 

^iHience  arises  a  question,  how  anything  the  rest  of  the  Inquiry.  In  this  part,  words 

allied  to  suck  impressions  can  be  produc-  are  divided  into  three  clases. — The  first 

Chre  of  delight   *In  answer  to  this,  the  class  comprehends  those  which  sre  aggre- 

aathor  obs^es,  that  inaction  is  a  very  grates,  or  such  as  represent  many  simple 

■KHDOUS  principle,  and  the  cause  of  many  ideas  united  by  nature  to  form  one  deter- 

daitgerous  distempers  by  the  languor  it  minate  compo^tion,  as  man,  horse,  tree, 

occasions ;  that  exercise  which  resembles  &c.     The  second  class  connsts  of  words, 

labor  and  pain,  in  being  an  exertion  of  the  which  stand  for  one  simple  idea  of  such 

contracting  power  of  the  muscles,  is  the  compounds  and  no  more,  as  red,  blu^ 

best  cure  for  dejection  and  spleen,  and  round,  square,  and  the  like ;  these  are 

that  therefore  it  is  accompamed  with  a  called  simple  abstract  words.    The  third 

decree  of  f^easure.  class  is  formed  by  an  arbitrary  union  of 

Afler  this  the  nature  of  Vision  comes  both  the  others,  and  of  the  various  rela- 
under  examination,  in  order  to  shew  how  tions  between  them,  in  greater  or  less  de- 
bodies  of  vast  dimensions,  are  capable  of  grees  of  complexity  ;  as  virtue,  honor, 
exciting  the  contraction  or  tension  of  the  persuasion,  magistrate,  and  the  like, 
nerves;  which  property  is  attributed  to  These  last  are  the  compound  abstract 
tke  impressions  made  on  the  eye,  by  the  words,  of  which  the  author  says,  that  not 
rays  reflected  back  upon  it  from  those  being  real  essences,  they  harldly  cause 
objects.  any  real  ideas.  This,  however, is  a  doubt- 

The  Inquiry  is  next  directed  to  the  ful  position,  and  somewhat  paradoxical, 

nature  of  Succession,  and  the  uniformity  for  surely,  though    determinate  images 

of  Sounds  in  order  to  explain  their  efllects,  cannot  be  raised  in  the  mind  by  such 

and  the  analogy  between  them  and  visi-  terms,  simply  expressed,  it  seems  too  far 

ble  thingf^    Our  author  now  enters  into  from  a  just  conclusion,  that  no  ideas 

contact  with  Locke  on  the  subjectof  Dark-  whatever  are  suggested  by  them.    Virtue 

nets,  which  that  great  writer  says,  does  for  instance  is  a  word  that  cannot  excite 

not  naturally  convey  an  idea  of  terror,  an  image,  or  be  embodied,  as  it  were,  to 

Mr.  BcTRKB,  on  the  contrary,  maintains  the  mind's  eye,  yet  where  is  the  person 

that  there  is  an  association  which  makes  of  understanding,  who  is  destitute  of  an 

obscurity  terrible,  and  he  supports  his  idea  of  what  is  meant  by  the  expression, 

opinion  by  an  appeal  to  experience ;  for  though  it  is  out  of  his  power  to  give  a 

in  utter  darkness,  it  Lb  impossible  to  know  precise  definition  of  it. 

fai  what  degree  of  safety  we  stand ;  we  There  is  another  questionable  assertion 

are  ignorant  of  the  objects  that  surround  m  this  part,  and  that  is  where  the  inge- 
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nioiai  MCfaor  nym**  So  little  doat  Poetry 
depend  for  iti  enect  on  the  power  of 
leinnff  sensible  imafrea,  that  I  em  con- 
vinced it  would  low  a  very  considemble 
part  of  its  energy,  if  this  were  the  neces- 
sary result  of  all  description — because 
that  onion  of  afiectine  words,  which  is 
the  most  powerful  of  all  poetical  instru- 
ments, would  frequently  lose  its  force 
along  with  its  propriety,  and  consistency, 
if  the  sensible  images  were  always  ex- 
cited.** 

In  opposition  to  this  doctrine,  it  is  suffi- 
cient to  adduce  the  authoriiy  of  Longi- 
nuB,  to  whom  alone,  as  a  philosophic 
critic,  is  Burke  inferior.  That  elegant 
writer  in  his  section  on  imagery,  says. 
'*  Visions,  which  by  some  are  calfea 
imsj^es,  contribute  very  much  to  the 
wci^t,  magnificence,  and  force  of  com- 
position. The  name  of  an  image  is  gene- 
rally given  to  any  idea,  however  rcpre. 
senteo  to  the  mind,  which  is  communica- 
ble to  others  by  discourse :  but  a  more 
particular  sense  of  it  has  now  become 
prevalent :  when  for  instance,  the  imagi- 
nation is  so  warmed  and  affected,  that 
you  seem  to  behold  yourself,  the  very 
things  you  are  describing,  and  to  display 
them  to  the  life,  before  the  eyes  of  an  au- 
dience. Rhetorical  and  poetical  images, 
however,  have  a  different  object ;  the 
design  of  the  latter  is  surprise,  that  of  the 
former  19  perspicuity.** 

Thus  die  greatest  critic  of  antiquity, 
held  imagery  to  be  the  highest  effect  of 
mental  exertion  ;  whereas  our  illustrious 
modem  will  not  allow  that  Poetry  can 
with  any  propriety  be  called  an  art  of 
imitation  ;  in  which  opinion,  we  believe, 
he  has  had  but  few  if  any  followers.  Nor 
indeed  has  the  principal  doctrine  of  liis 
admirable  work,  that  of  making  Terror 
the  great  cause  of  the  Sublime,  been 
su^red  to  pass  without  contradiction, 
and  some  writers  of  late,  have  held  it  up 
to  ridicule  in  a  manner,  which  shows 
more  malignity  than  acumen.  To  the 
second  edition  of  the  Inquiry,  the  author 
prefixed  an  excellent  discourse  concern- 
ing Taste,  which  faculty  he  does  not  pre- 
sume to  describe  by  a  formal  definition, 
though  he  ascribes  to  it  the  general  power 
of  forming  a  judgment  on  works  of  imagi- 
nation and  trie  arts. 

In  the  same  yeaor  with  this  original 
Treatise,  came  oat,  a  compilation  in  two 
volumes,  entitled,  **An  Account  of  the 


Eutopean  SetttonMnts  io  AoMtef" 
which  the  public  voice  long  ooncuired  m 
ascribing  to  Mr.  Burke,  witnoat  any  ooo* 
tradiction  of  it  on  his  part ;  nor  was  it  till 
sometime  aOer  his  demise,  that  his  riffht 
to  the  work  was  called  in  question.  That 
the  i>erformRnce  was  worthy  of  his  pen, 
few  persons  who  have  read  it  caieliilij 
will  venture  to  deny ;  and  certain  it  is 
that  the  h blent  judges  of  literary  compo- 
sition, and  those  the  most  intimate  with 
Mr.  Burke,  very  readily  acquiesced  in 
the  general  opinion  of  its  origin.  Tha 
Abbe  Ravnal,  in  particular,  was  so  sen- 
sible of  the  value  of  this  history  of  tha 
European  Colonies  in  America,  as  to  io- 
corporate  almost  the  whole  of  it  in  hia 
own  elaborate  and  philosophical  work  on 
the  Indies.  Another  publication,  but  of 
a  more  permanent  character,  which  at  this 
period  aid  credit  to  the  fertile  genius  and 
indefatigable  industrv  ot  Burkb,  was  tha 
Annual  Register.  1  here  is  reason  to  ba- 
lievc,  that  the  idea  of  this  valuable  com- 
pilation, suggested  itself  during  the  pro* 
gress  of^the  preceding  history,  occasioned 
by  the  difficulties  which  the  suthor  found 
in  his  research,  after  the  facts  necessaiy 
for  the  elucidation  of  his  subject  Upon 
this  he  drew  up  the  plan  of  a  yearly 
volume,  to  contain  a  digested  record  of 
foreign  and  domestic  events;  an  arrange 
ment  of  public  papers  with  other  docu- 
mentary matter ;  and  extracts  from  new 
books  of  iinpotancc,  illustrative  of  the 
literary,  scientific,  and  political  history  ot 
the  times.  The  plan  being  submitted  to 
Dodsley,  was  readily  adopted  by  that 
active  publisher,  and  in  the  month  of 
June  1759,  the  first  volume  made  its  ap- 
pearance, all  the  original  msttcr  of  wluch 
was  furnished  by  Mr.  Burkb,  who  con- 
tinued to  write  tlic  historical  part,  and  to 
superintend  the  whole  collection  for  many 
years  afterwards. 

These  laborious  exertions,  wliich  had 
for  their  object,  the  attainment  of  an 
honorable  independency  produced  a  d^ 
bility  in  the  frame  of  Mr.  Burke,  that 
gave  great  alarm  to  his  friends.  Among 
these  was  Dr.  Christopher  Nugent,  a  phy- 
sician, and  brother  to  Dr.  Thomas  Nu- 
fent,  an  author  by  profession,  but  chiefly 
nown  to  t]\e  literary  world  by  his  excel- 
lent translations.  Both  these  gentlemen 
were  the  conntrymen  of  Burke,  great 
admirers  of  his  talents,  and  zealous  in 
promoting  his  interests.    On  perceiving 
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tfit  inrQad  which  sa  iaeenuit  appUcatioQ 
to  atudy  had  made  in  his  conctitution,  th« 
benevolent  phyaician  earnestly  intreated 
him  to  quit  his  chambcra  in  the  Temple, 
and  take  apartments  in  his  house.  This 
proposition  was  complied  with,  and  the 
good  efiects  of  it  soon  appeared  in  the 
renovation  of  health  and  strenf^th.  But 
another  consequence  resulted  from  it,  and 
that  was  a  sympathetic  affection  between 
the  invalid,  and  the  daughter  of  Dr.  Nu- 
gent ;  which,  within  a  short  space,  termi- 
nated in  a  marriage  ;  and  though  the 
young  lady  had  not  a  shilling  of  portion^ 
a  happier  couple  never  existed,  insomuch 
that  to  the  end  of  his  days,  Mr.  Burkr 
was  wont  to  say  to  his  friends,  that  "  In 
all  the  anxious  moments  of  his  public  life, 
•very  care  vanished  when  he  entered  his 
own  house.*' 

But  though  this  alliance  was  not  lucra- 
tive, it  was  extremely  fortunate,  by  bring- 
ing our  author  into  an  extensive  circle  of 
aoQuaintance  consisting  of  persons  in  the 
higneat  stations,  and  others  of  established 
credit  in  the  world  of  letters.  I'he  bene- 
fit of  these  connexions  was  quickly  felt, 
and  when  the  earl  of  Halifax  was  appoint- 
ed at  the  beginning  of  October,  1761,  to 
the  viceroyalty  of  Ireland,  Mr.  Burkb 
obtained  a  situation  in  his  suite  as  one  of 
his  secretaries.  The  government  of  lord 
Halifax  lasted  only  a  few  months,  he  being 
recalled  the  following  summer  to  take  an 
active  part  in  the  administration  at  home : 
and  Mr.  Burkb  returned  with  him,  having 
previously  secured  a  pension  of  two  hun- 
dred a  year,  on  the  Irish  establishment. 
It  does  not  appear  that  he  enjoyed  any 
preferment  in  England,  at  this  time,  though 
nis  friend  Will'uim  Gerard  Hamilton  con- 
tinued in  favour  with  Lord  Halifax,  and 
was  appointed  his  under  secretary  of  state. 
That  gentleman  is  said  to  have  soon  after- 
wards quarrelled  with  Burke  ;  who  in 
consequence  threw  up  his  pension,  and 
once  more  had  recourse  to  nis  pen  for  a 
support.  The  feelings  of  the  public,  were 
at  tnis  period  much  a^tated  by  the  ascen- 
dency of  lord  Bute,  and  the  prospect  of  a 
peace,  so  that  the  field  of  politics  present- 
ed an  abundance  of  matter  for  tne  exer- 
cise of  a  mind  stored  with  reading,  inured 
to  writing,  and  fertile  in  argument 

Burke,  however,  had  the  good  sense 
and  magnanimity,  notwithstanding  the 
neglect  which  he  had  experienced,  to 
avoid  the  vulgar  topic  of  the  day,  and  oon- 


finod  hiniMlf  to  a  oobjeot  of  geooral  in 

terest.  He  entered  into  the  queotion  of 
peace  with  ardour,  and  in  some  able 
pamphlets,  endeavoured  to  impress  upon 
the  minds  of  ministers,  tlic  necessity  of 
adding  to  our  colonial  strength  in  the 
West  Indies^  by  extending  our  posses- 
sions m  the  vicinity.  Most  of  the  tracts 
which  he  published  on  this  occasion  are 
now  lost,  or  forgotten ;  since  up  to  this 
period,  and  beyond  it,  he  never  aJfHxed  his 
name  to  any  of  his  publications.  But  the 
performances  of  wnich  we  are  speaking, 
were  known  to  Johnson,  through  whom 
the  author  b«Krame  introduced  to  Mr. 
William  Fitxherbert,  the  father  of  lord 
St.  Helens.  Tliis  gentleman  who  was 
member  of  parliament  for  the  town  of 
Derby,  brought  Mr.  Burke  acquainted 
with  the  marquis  of  Rockingham  and 
lord  Vemey,  at  the  very  time  when  the 
former  of  those  noblemen  became  the 
head  of  a  party,  which  in  a  short  time 
effected  a  change  in  the  administration. 
The  measures  of  Mr.  George  Grenville, 
particularly  in  regard  to  the  imposition 
of  a    Stamp  Duty  in  America,  giving 

Jreneral  offence,  occasioned  his  dismissid 
rom  office  at  the  beginning  of  1765 ;  and 
in  the  new  arrangement  which  took  place, 
the  marquis  of  Rockingham  was  made 
first  lord  of  the  treasury.  This  was  a 
brilliant  prospect  to  Mr.  Burke,  for  he 
was  immediately  appointed  private  secre- 
tary to  the  prime  minister,  os  his  brother 
William  was  to  general  Conway,  one  of 
the  secretaries  of  state.  The  same  year, 
Mr.  Edmuno  Burke  was  elected  into 
parliament  for  the  borough  of  Wendover, 
in  Buckinghamshire,  on  the  interest  of 
lord  Vemey.  This  administration  was 
formed  under  the  mediation  of  the  duke 
of  Cumberland,  with  the  co-operation  of 
the  duke  of  Newcastle,  who  it  was  ex- 
pected would  have  taken  the  lead  in  the 
new  cabinet  But  the  old  statesman  de- 
clined the  distinction,  when  the  honour 
was  offered  to  him,  and  the  report  went 
current  at  the  time,  that  during  the  settl»> 
ment,hc  plainly  told  the  marquis  of  Rock- 
ingham, that  he  must  l>e  first  lord  of  the 
treasur}',  and  that  when  his  lordship  ob- 
jected to  the  appointment,  on  the  ground 
of  inexperience,  his  grace  facetiously  an- 
swered: *'It  does  not  signify,  marquis, 
first  lord  of  the  treasury  you  must  be; 
care  shall  be  taken  to  appoint  proper  per- 
sons to  assist  your  lordsnip  in  the  buaineai 
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of  yoardcputment;  and  ma  to  the  dispo- 
sal of  the  placet  in  your  lordship*!)  power, 
if  you  are  not  qualified  there,  I  am  ready 
to  undertake  that  part  of  vour  office  my- 
self/* 

But  though  thin  administration  was 
formed  on  broad  principle's  and  compri- 
sed men  whose  integrity  conUl  not  be 
called  in  que«<tion,  it  wan  far  from  giving 
satisfaction  to  the  people,  who  were  then, 
as  they  had  been  indeed  for  the  space  ol 
four  years  prior,  in  a  state  of  high  politi- 
cal fever.  Much  scurrility  was  thrown 
out  at  the  expense  of  some  of  the  mem- 
bers, and  among  the  rest  the  two  Bi'rkes 
came  in  for  their  share  of  abuse.  It  was 
roundly  averred  that  E^uMrxD  was  a  con- 
cealed Jesuit,  and  that  William  hnd  b<»me 
arms  in  the  rebellion  of  1 745 ;  thougli  it 
was  well  known  tliatthe  fonnerwas  edu- 
cated first  in  a  Protestant  seminary,  and 
next  in  the  collece  of  Dublin,  and  that  his 
brother  was  not  more  than  twelve  years 
old  at  the  perio<1  when  he  was  said  to 
have  joined  the  standard  of  the  Preten- 
der. This  miserable  calunmy  arose  from 
the  circumstance  of  the  marriage  of  Kd- 
MUND  BuRKF.  iuto  a  Roman  Catholic 
family,  but  all  the  branches  of  his  own, 
as  well  as  himself,  were  members  of  the 
Established  Church. 

The  proceedings  of  this  administration 
belong  properly  to  history-,  and  could  not 
well  be  compressed  into  a  narrative  of 
this  brief  description.  It  was  soon  obvi- 
ous, however,  tliat  the  fabric,  whatever 
plight  be  the  intentions  of  those  who  pro- 
jected, or  of  the  persons  who  composed 
It,  was  too  feeble  to  last  long ;  and  the 
death  of  the  duke  of  Cumberiand  within 
four  months  after  its  formation,  gave  it  a 
shock  that  could  not  be  repaired.  During 
ita  existence  much  vigour  was  manifest- 
ed, and  many  designs  were  laid  for  the 
correction  ot  abuses,  the  encouragement 
of  trade,  and  above  all  for  the  conciliation 
of  the  American  colonies.  But  in  pursu- 
ing the  last  measure  the  new  ministers 
were  very  unfortunate.  The  Grenville 
party  were  for  enforcing  the  Stamp  Duty 
by  coercion,  not  so  much  perhaps  in  re- 
gard to  the  lucrative  advantages  of  that 
particular  branch  of  revenue,  as  from  a 
desire  to  cany  forward  a  general  system 
of  colonial  taxation.  Mr.  Pitt,  and  his 
numerous  adherents,  on  the  contrary  de- 
nied the  right  of  tlic  British  parliament  to 
lax  the  colonies  at  ail,  and  this  conflict. 


upon  principle,  redneed  the  yiestkm  to  • 
serious  dilemma.  The  adminiatratioQ  to 
which  Mr.  RraRR  belonged,  were  ther»> 
fore  involved  in  dilficulties,  out  of  which 
it  was  scarcely  possible  to  escape,  without 
giving  offence  at  home  or  abroad.  Some* 
thinjz,  however,  was  to  l>e  done,  and  the 
method  ndopied  ap[>eared  no  doubt  in  the 
minds  of  the  projivtors  best  calculated  to 
allay  the  ferment  that  had  been  excited. 
and*  to  pacify  all  parties  on  both  sides  or 
the  Atlantic.  But  they  were  mistaken, 
for  though  the  rep<>al  of  the  Stamp  Act 
was  concilia  torv,  tlie  act  which  accompa- 
nied it,  asserting  the  right  of  parliament  to 
legislate  for  the  colonies  in  ever3rthing, 
only  add(>d  fresh  fuel  to  the  fi.e.  There 
was  certainlv  much  inconsistency  in  this 

Croceedinir,  In  which  light  it  was  viewed 
y  the  Americans,  who  had  senre  enough 
to  perceive  that  it  was  in  fact  nothing 
more  than  a  temporary  piece  of  policy, 
intended  to  Inst  iut^t  as  long  and  no  longer 
than  as  it  suitea  the  purposes  of  the  con- 
trivers. 'I'here  were  various  omnions  as 
to  the  direct  author  of  this  goodly  scheme, 
but  the  common  one  hitherto  nas  been, 
that  it  emanated  from  the  active  mind  c^ 
Mr.  HrRKE,  who  certainly  considered  it 
one  of  the  beneficial  acts  of  the  party  with 
whom  he  was  connected.  Others^  how- 
ever, entertained  a  difltreiit  opinion  of 
its  merits,  and  the  administration  fh>ni 
whence  it  proceeded  became  so  unpopu- 
lar, that  within  the  space  of  twelve  montha 
it  was  compelled  to  give  place  to  a  set  of 
men  formed  under  the  auspices  of  Mr. 
Pitt,  who  became  a  peer,  and  keeper  of 
the  privy  seal.  I'his  change  was  a  great 
blow  to  Mr.  BuRKR,  who  retired  from 
office  without  having  secured  a  pension : 
but  in  this  disinterested  conduct  he  did 
not  stand  alone,  for  the  M-hole  body  of  hia 
colleagues  threw  up  their  places  on  the 
same  independent  principle.  The  new 
cabinet  gave  as  little  satisfaction  to  the 
nation  as  that  M'hich  had  been  so  ungra^ 
ciously  dismissed  ;  and  tlic  earl  of  Chat- 
ham, who  had  been^o  long  the  popular 
favourite,  was  now  made  the  object  of 
continual  abuse  in  pamphlets  and  news* 
papers.  Even  his  brother-in-law,  earl 
Temple,  not  only  refused  to  take  a  part 
in  tills  motley  administration,  but  publish* 
ed  a  severe  diatribe  on  the  conduct  of  liia 
noble  relative,  who  was  eliarged  by  liim 
in  plain  terms  with  aiming  at  a  perpetual 
dictatorship. 
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It  WM  aooo  iMiit  and  pretty  ^eiMrmllj 
•dmittad,  that  wbataTer  error*  mij^ht  have 
been  committed  by  the  former  mmisters, 
little,  if  anythinjr  was  trained  by  their  re- 
moral  ;   aod  thouffh  Uie  talenta  of  the 
prime  mover  of  the  machine  were  un- 
queationably  great,  they  were  rendered  in 
a  considerable  de^rree  inefficient,  by  the 
confesaed  imbecility  of  several  of  his  as- 
■ociates.     The  dMcription   which    Mr. 
Buaaa,  some  years  atterwards  in  a  fa- 
mous speech  gave  of  this  heterogeneous 
composition,  though  highly  ludicrous,  was 
perfectly  correct     Having  defended  the 
phalanx  to  which  he  belonged,  and  be- 
stowed some  encomiums  upon  the  per- 
aoaal  character  of  the  venerable  lord  Ciiat- 
hara,  be  proceeded  to  animadvert  upon  his 
public  conduct  at  the  period  in  question. 
**  For  a  wise  man,  he  seemed  to  me  at  the 
time,**  saya  Mr.  Burke,  ''to  be  governed 
too  much  by  general  maxims.    I  speak 
with  the  freedom  of  history,  and  I  liope 
without  offence.     One  or  two  of  these 
maxims,  flowing  from  an  opinion,  not  the 
moat  indulgent  to  our  unnappy  species, 
and  aurely  a  little  too  general,  led  him 
into  measures,  that  were  greatly  mischie- 
▼OQB  to  himself;    and,  for  that  reason 
mmong  others,  perhaps  fatal  to  his  coun- 
try; measures,  the  effects  of  which,  I 
am  afraid,  are  for  ever  incurable.    He 
made  an  administration  so  chequered  and 
speckled ;  he  put  tofiether  a  piece  of  join- 
ery, so  crossly  indented  and  whimsically 
dove-tailed ;  a  cabinet  so  variously  inlaid ; 
such  a  piece  of  diversified  mosaic;  such 
a  tessellated  pavement  without  cement, 
here  a  bit  of  black  stone,  and  there  a  bit 
of  white;  patriots  and  courtiers;  king's 
friends  ana  republicans;  whigs  and  to- 
nes ;  treacherous  friends  and  open  ene- 
mies ;  that  it  was  indeed  a  very  curious 
show,  but  utterly  unsafe  to  touch,  and 
nnsure  to  stand  on.      The  colleagues, 
whom  he  had  assorted  at  the  same  beards, 
•tared  at  each  other,  and  were  obliged 
to  ask,  *  Sir,  your  name? — Sir,  vou  have 
the  advantage  of  me ;  ^r.  SucH-a-one — 
I  beg  a  thousand  pardons.* — I  venture  to 
•ay,  It  did  so  happen,  that  persons  had  a 
■iii^e  office  divided  between  them,  who 
baa  never  spoke  to  each  in  their  lives 
until  they  found  themselves,  they  knew 
not  how,  pigging  together,   heads  and 
points,  in  the  same  truckle  bed.** 

Against  this   administration  while  it 
last^  Mr.  Burks  directed  the  artillery 


of  bis  eloqQenoa,  with  ancsasinff  rig 
in  the  house  of  commons,  and  at  tha 
same  time  followed  up  his  attacks  with 
equal  power  tlirough  tne  medium  of  the 
press. 

Immodiatoly  after  his  dismissal  from 
office,  he  published  "  A  Sliort  History  of 
a  late  Short  Administration,**  which  was 
printed  on  a  broad  sheet,  and  very  widely 
distributed  throughout  the  empire,  in  order 
to  make  the  nation  sensible  of  the  great 
loss  it  had  sustained,  by  the  extinction  of 
measures,  which  had  been  partiallv  com- 
menced for  the  encouragement  oT  trade, 
and  Uie  restoration  of  tranquillity. 

On  the  rising  of  parliament  this  year. 
Mr.  BuRKB  finding  himself  disengaf^ed 
from  public  business,  visited  his  native 
island,  where  he  renewed  many  of  those 
agreeable  connexions,  which  he  had  form- 
ed in  his  earlier  years,  and  which,  to  his 
honor,  he  cherished  through  Ufe,  with  sin- 
cere and  warm  affection,  even  when  his 
friends  became  opposed  to  him  in  p<^ti- 
cal  sentiments. 

On  tlie  dissolution  of  parliament,  in 
1768,  Mr.  BuRKF.  was  again  returned  for 
Wendover,  and  it  is  not  a  little  remarka- 
ble, that  Mr.  Fox,  who  now  came  into  the 
house  of  commons  for  the  first  time,  began 
his  oratorical  career  by  encountering  the 
formidable  powers  of  the  man,  with  wnom 
he  not  long  afterwards  formed  an  alliancei 
Mr.  Fox  was  now  an  adherent  of  the  mi- 
nisters, and  an  opponent  of  those  doctrines 
which  he  at  a  maturer  age  zealously  de- 
fended. The  great  question  which' then 
divided  the  public,  was  the  right  of  par- 
liament to  expel  Wilkes  for  liis  libels. 
BuRKC  look  the  popular  side  of  the  argu- 
ment, and  Fox  as  strenuously  maintained, 
that  the  voice  of  the  people  was  only  to  be 
heard  in  the  house  of  commons.  The 
nation  was  thrown  into  a  violent  ferment 
by  this  impolitic,  though  perfectly  legal, 
measure,  and  while  it  engrossed  the 
thoughts  of  all  parties,  a  writer  made  his 
appearance,  who  through  the  medium  of 
a  newspaper,  and  covered  with  a  mask 
that  has  never  been  removed,  blew  up  the 
flame  to  the  utmost  daring  of  sedition. 

It  was  very  evident  that  the  letters  of 
Junius  proceeded  from  one,  who  was  well 
acquainted  with  the  members  of  adminis- 
tration, and  owed  them  a  grodge  for  in- 
juries, either  real  or  imagined,  which  the 
author  had  received  from  them.  The 
asperity  he  felt  running  through  thesa 
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frinoQi  epistles,  was  tafiicient  to  convinoe  an  exuberance  of  wit  and  an  inaMrtfliUi 

every  unmassed  reader,  that  bUffhted  am-  body  of  closely  connected  arguments^ 
bition  and  deep  resentment  aione  gave        Soon  after  this,  came  out  a  pamphlet, 

them  birth.  The  ascription  of  them,  there-  intituled  *'  Thoughts  on  the  Cause  of  the 

fore,  to  some  member  of  the  Rockingham  present  Discontents,**  in  which  M  r.  Busks 

party,  was  extremely  natural ;  and  upon  attempted  to  show,  that  for  seversl  years 

whom,  could  the  suspicion  of  being  Jn-  there  nad  existed  a  design  to  estsbUsli  a 

wins  fall  with  so  much  weight  of  proba-  double  cabinet,  one  interior,  and  the  other 

bility  as  on  Burke  7     His  abilities  were  exterior;  the  former  consisting  of  a  secret 

undoubted,   liis   address  in  varying  his  cabal  behind  the  throne,  and  the  latter  a 

style  to  suit  the  object  be  had  in  view  was  ser\'ilc  set  of  ministers,  subservient  to 

well  known,  his  habit  of  writing  anony-  their  councils  and  disposable  at  their  plea-> 

mously  in  periodical  works  was  no  secret,  sure.    To  this  cause  were  boldly  ascribed 

and  that  the  disappointment  which  be  haci  the  frequent  changes  that  had  taken  plac^ 

experienced,  should  have  soured  his  tem*  and  tlic  conf>oqurnt  distractions  which 

per  against  those  by  whom  it  was  occa-  prevailed  throughout  the  empire, 
sioned,  was  perfectly  reasonable.    On  all         There  was,  however,  morerbetcHicthaD 

these  accounts  and  some  others,  little  less  truth  in  this  statement,  but  the  wnter*0 

plausible,  msny  scrupled  not  to  aver  that  aim  was  to  urge  tlie  combination  of  an 

the  letters  of  Junius  came  from  the  pen  open  aristocracy  of  power,  property,  and 

of  BnsKC,  and  wc  know  that  even  the  talents,  on  popular  principles,  as  a  check 

acute  and  penetrating  mind  of  Johnson,  upon  the  crown.     1  his  plan  was  nothing 

actually  hung  in  suspense  upon  the  point,  more,  indeed,  than  a  recurrence  to  the  o^d 

until  Burke  himselr  spontaneously  disa-  system  of  governing  the  national  councils 

▼owed  them  with  some  degree  of  warmth,  by  the  weight  of  party,  which,  in  the  eati- 

Notwithstanding  this,  such  is  the  obsti-  mation  of  many  good  friends  to  the  consti- 

nacy  of  credulity,  attempts  have  been  re-  tutional  liberty,  was  to  the  fnll,  as  objec- 

peatedly  made  to  estaolish  the  charge,  tionable  as  that  of  pretended  favouritism, 
though  the  persons  thus  uselessly  employ-         Though  this  performance  of  Mr.  Burxb 

ed.  mid  no  more  light  to  throw  upon  the  is  beautifully  fascinating  as  a  compowtion, 

subject,  than  their  predecessors  in  this  it  is  now  read  only  as  an  elegant  decla- 

idle  inquiry.     That  Burke  was  not  the  mstion,  founded  upon  a  visionary  basis, 

author  of  the  letters,  wc  ought  to  believe  and  calculated  to  serve  the  purposes  of  a 

upon  his  own  authority ;  but  if  that  be  political  junto,  who  were  exasperated  by 

not  deemed  sufficient,  there  is  internal  the  loss  of  place,  and  wished  to  make  the 

evidence,  more  than  abundant  to  satisfy  world  believe,  that  the  disgrace  they  had 

every   unbiassed  observer,  that  Junius  sufiered  arose  from  the  machinations  of  a 

must  be  sought  for  in  some  other  quar-  secret  faction  behind  the  throne, 
ten  Mr.  Burke,  however,  lived  long  cnouf^ 

In  1769,  Mr.  Burke  published,  i^ithout  to  see  and  acknowledge  that  the  cause  to 

his  name,  which  as  M'e  have  already  oh-  which  he  had  ascribed  the  public  discon- 

served  was  his  usual  practice,  an  elabo-  tents,  was  the  mere  creature  of  the  imagi- 

rate  reply  to  a  pamphlet  written  by  Mr.  nation ;  and  that  no  such  private  council 

George  urenville,  entitled  "The  Present  as  tlie  one  described  by  him  ever  had  an 

State  of  the  Nation.**     That  gentleman  existence.     The  great  eari  of  Chatham 

drew  a  dismal  picture  of  the  finances  of  often  msde  the  same  declaration,  though 

this  country,  and  as  extravagant  a  one  he  too,  for  political  reasons,  at  one  period 

of  the  resources  of  France,  with  a  view  gave  countenance  to  the  current  report 
Qfjustifying  his  own  measures,  when  in        About  the  time  when    Mr.  Bvrkb*s 

office,  particularly  in  regard  to  America,  pamphlet  came  out,  the  duke  of  Grafton, 

and  of  depreciating  those  of  the  succeed-  unable  to  resist  the  combination  of  talent 

inff  administrations.  that  was  made  against  his  administration, 

Mr.  BuaKB*8  reply, therefore,  was  rather  retired  from  office,  and  was  succeeded  by 
a  defence  of  his  own  party,  than  an  attack  lord  North,  whose  measures  gave  as  httfa 
upon  othera ;  though  in  the  treatment  of  satisfaction  as  those  of  his  predecessor, 
his  subject,  which  ho  manascd  with  con-  Notwithstandins^  this,  that  nobleman  con- 
summate ability,  he  overwhdmed  tlie  hos-  tinned  to  hold  the  hehn  for  several  years, 
tile  ranks  to  which  he  was  opposed,  by  amidst  a  conflict  of  the  most  tremendona 
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As  BumKB  was  the  moat 
powcffU  of  bis  aasailantB,  so  the  brightest 
•f  bn  flpeechefl  were  those  which  he  de- 
ifwed  in  the  bouse  of  commons,  on  the 
dis|Kito0  with  America.  He  ridiculed  lofd 
North  for  bis  propositions  of  conciliation, 
aad  attacked  niro  with  unwearied  ardour 
ferputaomff  a  contest  founded  on  the  veiy 
Msl,  whi»  had  been  asserted  in  the  de- 
mratory  act  of  lord  Rockingham*8  ad- 
iDuuBCration,  and  of  which  there  can  be  no 
doubt  that  Mr.  BnaxB  was  himself  the 
anthor.  Much,  therefore,  as  we  may  ad- 
nit  the  brilliant  SMiius  of  this  doquent, 
■nd  aooomplishea  statesman,  truth  com- 
piaU  the  admission  that  be  was  here,  as 
m  some  other  cases,  palpably  inconsis- 


It  has  often  excited  surprise,  how  a 
■wuster,  of  the  easy  and  indolent  temper 
ef  loftl  North,  could  stem  the  torrent 
wUeh  rao  impetuously  against  him  for  so 
loog  a  period.  Mr.  Burke,  once  partly 
answered  this  question,  by  saying,  on 
Isaving  the  house  after  a  loud  and  stormy 
ddbate,  in  which  the  minister  preserved  his 
eq[aaniaiity  and  humour  to  the  last,  ''Well, 
Ibcre^a  no  denying  it,  gentlemen,  this  man 
baa  certainly  more  wit  and  good  nature  in 
him,  than  aU  of  us  put  together." 

At  the  dose  of  the  year  1772,'Mr.  Burks 
visited  the  French  capital,  where  he  was 
hitrodaced  to  most  of  the  men  of  letters, 
aad  some  of  the  highest  persons  in  the 
cfaoich  and  state,  who  all  vied  with  each 
ether  in  showing  their  respects  to  the 
talents  of  the  illustrious  stranser.  During 
Us  stsT  at  Paris,  this  acute  observer  who 
munAt  boman  nature  his  study,  could  not 
help  seeing  that  an  extensive  coniederacy 
was  ^oing  on  against  religion,  and  he  knew 
&at  if  it  succeeded,  the  most  fearfni  oon- 
ssqjoences  would  result  to  the  injury  of 
■OCM^.  On  his  return  home,  he  revolved 
the  sobject  in  his  mind,  and  the  more  he 
eeosidtfed  it,  the  more  alarmed  were  his 
fisus ;  on  which  account  he  took  an  op- 
portimity  of  iwinting  out  the  progress  of 
Atheism  to  his  countrymen,  and  particu- 
hAj  the  government,  as  a  matter  calling 
fer  the  most  vigilant  watchfulness.  Mr. 
BcraKB  in  addrusing  the  house,  observed, 
that  he  was  not  over-fond  of  calling  in  the 
aid  of  the  secular  arm,  to  suppress  doc- 
trines and  opinions ;  but  he  thought  that 
if  ew  it  weie  to  be  raised,  it  should  be 
■fftinsf  tihose  enemies  of  their  kind,  who 
WMdd  take  from  man  the  noblest  piero- 


gativeof  his  nature,  that  oTbeinganb- 
giousanimaL 

It  is  somewhat  remarkable,  that  Dr. 
Priestley  made  a  similar  observation  on 
the  state  of  France ;  for  when  he  was 
there  about  the  same  time  with  Mr.  Bukkb, 
the  members  of  the  Academy  of  Sciences 
to  whom  he  was  introduced,  wondered 
how  a  man  of  his  free  sentiments  could 
believe  in  a  Deity. 

Having  mentioned  Priestley,  it  may  be 
proper  to  remark,  that  he  and  Burkb  were 
at  this  time  on  terms  of  intimacy,  having 
contracted  an  acquaintance  at  the  table 
of  lord  Shelbume  with  whom  the  doctor 
then  lived  as  an  amanuensis.     The  fol- 
lowing anecdote,  related  by  the  doctor  is 
worth  inserting  in  this  place. — **On  the 
morning  of  tlM  dav,  January  89,  1774, 
when  the  cause  of  Dr.  Frankbn  was  to  be 
heard  before  the  privy  council,  in  regard 
to  the  complaints  of  the  province  of  Mas- 
sachusetts against  their  governor,  I  met 
Mr.  Burke  in  Pariiament  Street,  accom- 
panied by  Dr.  Douglas,  afterwards  bishop 
of  Salisbury.     After  introducing  us  to 
each  other  as  men  of  letters,  he  asked  me 
whither  I  was  soing?     I  said  I  could  teU 
him  whither  I  wished  to  go.    He  then 
asked  me  where  that  was,  I  said  to  the 
privy  council^  but  that  I  was  afraid  I  could 
not  get  admission.    He  then  desired  me 
to  go  along  with  him.   Accordmgly  I  did ; 
but  when  we  sot  to  the  anti-room,  we 
found  it  quite  nlled  with  persons  as  de- 
nrous  of  getting  admission  as  ourselves. 
Seeing  this,  I  said,  we  should  never  get 
through  the  crowd.    He  said, '  Give  me 
your  arm ;'  and  locking  it  fast  in  his,  he 
soon  made  his  way  to  the  door  of  the 
privy  council.    I  then  said,  *Mr.  Burkb 
you  are  an  excellent  leader.'  He  replied,  *  I 
wish  other  persons  thought  so  too.*   Aner 
waiting  a  snort  time,  the  door  c^the  privy 
oounciT  opened,  and  we  entered  the  first, 
when  Mr.  Burke  took  his  stand  behind 
the  first  chair  next  to  the  president,  and  I 
behmd  that  the  next  to  his.**    What  fol- 
lows is  a  narrative  of  the  proceeding's,  and 
no  way  relative  to  the  suoject  of  this  me- 
moir. 

At  the  close  of  the  session  of  parii»> 
ment  this  year,  a  dissolution  took  place^ 
in  which  Mr.  Burkb,  who  had  hitnerto 
sat  for  Wendover,  was  now  proposed^  to 
the  freemen  of  Malton,  in  Yorkshire^ 
upon  the  interest  of  the  marquis  of  Reekp 
ingharo.  The  election  had  but  jost  fiaiihp 
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•d  wfaeo  a  deputetion  of  merchanta  came 
fiom  Brittol  to  invite  Mr.  Buaaa  to  be- 
come a  candidate  for  the  representation 
of  that  opulent  city.  This  was  an  unex- 
pected oner,  but  one  that  was  too  honor- 
able  and  important  to  be  slighted. 

Courtesy,  however,  required  an  atten- 
tion to  forms,  and  Mr.  Burke  went  to 
consult  his  friends,  who  were  then  sat 
down  to  dinner,  upon  the  line  of  conduct 
be  should  pursue.  There  was  hut  one 
opinion  on  the  matter,  for  all  present  were 
attached  to  lord  Rockinj^iam,  and  the 
present  was  an  opportunity  of  strength- 
ening the  common  cause  in  which  they 
were  all  concerned.  Accordingly  a  com- 
pliance with  the  Whigs  of  Bristol  was 
unanimously  recommended,  and  Mr. 
BuaKE,afler  taking  a  short  repast,  threw 
himsdr  into  a  post  chaise,  and  travelling 
night  and  day,  reached  the  place  of  his 
destination  on  the  13tli  of  October,  wliich 
was  the  sixth  day  of  the  polL  The  can- 
didates were  lord  Clare,  (afterwards  earl 
Nugent)  and  Mr.  Brickdale  on  the  Tory 
or  High  Church  interest,  and  Mr.  Cruger 
and  Mr.  Buaaa  supported  by  the  dissen- 
ters who  then  formed,  as  they  ever  have 
done,  a  commanding  influence  in  the  cor- 
poration and  representation  of  that  great 
dty.  The  contest  on  this  occasion  was 
unusually  severe,  but  it  terminated  after  a 
■cnitiny,  in  the  complete  triumph  of  the 
popular  candidates. 

Mr.  Bubke's  speeches  to  the  electors 
were  very  much  and  deservedly  admired, 
80,  that  though  he  was  the  second  in  the 
return,  he  entirely  eclipsed  his  colleague. 
Cruger  was  an  American  merchant,  who 
by  running  away  with  the  daughter  of  an 
eminent  banker,  had  acquired  considera- 
ble property  at  Bristol,  which  with  his 
being  a  native  of  New  York,  procured 
bim  an  interest  that  he  was  far  from  being 
entitled  to,  either  on  the  score  of  princi- 
ple or  of  ability.  Of  the  extent  of  his 
talent  he  gave  a  curious  specimen,  when 
after  an  eloquent  harangue  made  on  the 
Exchange,  by  his  associate,  finding  that  a 
speech  was  called  for  from  himself,  he 
said,  **  Gentlemen,  I  say  ditto  to  Mr. 
Buaac,  again  I  say,  ditto.*'  This  was  at 
the  beginning  of  the  election,  but  at  the 
close  of  it  he  was  somewhat  better  pro- 
pared,  and  told  his  constituents  that  tneir 
will  should  be  his  rule,  and  that  in  all 
things  he  should  vote  according  to  their 
direSkma.     This  slavish  principle  Mr. 


BunKB,  when  it  eame  to  bb  torn  to  ipMikt 
manfully  refused  to  admit,  and  wr  m 
doing  he  assigned  reasons,  whidi  thm 
writer  of  this  sketch  happens  to  know^ 
carried  conviction  home  to  many  of  his 
hearers,  though  tliev  were  before  of  a 
different  opinion,  '^he  substance  of  hie 
argument  was  this:  ** Government  and 
legislation  are  matters  of  reason  and  judg^ 
ment,  and  not  of  inclination;  but  what 
sort  of  reason  is  that,  in  which  the  deter- 
minat  ion  precedes  the  discussion,  in  which 
one  set  of^men  deliberate  and  another  da* 
cide  ?  and  where  those  who  form  the  coQ* 
elusion  are  perhaps  three  hundred  miles 
distant  from  those  who  hear  the  argo* 
mcnts?  Parliament**  said  Mr.  BuaaSy 
"  is  not  a  congress  of  ambassadors  from 
different  and  hostile  interests;  which  in- 
terests each  must  maintain,  as  an  agent 
and  advocate,  against  other  agents  and 
advoratos ;  hut  parliament  is  a  debbers* 
tive  assembly  of  one  nation,  with  one  in* 
lerest,  that  of  the  whole;  where  not  local 
purposes,  not  local  prejudices  ought  to 
guiae,  but  the  general  good,  resulting  fiom 
tlie  general  reason  of  the  whole." 

To  this  sound,  constitutional  doctrine^ 
Mr.  Burke  invanablv  adhered  throngh 
the  whole  of  his  parliamentary  histoiy, 
though  some  perhaps  will  be  inclined  to 
think  that  in  submitting  to  be  a  partizan 
he  deviated  nearly  as  much  on  the  other 
hand  firom  the  true  principle  of  patriotism, 
which  ought  to  distinguish  all  the  mem- 
bers of  a  national  council.  It  is  a  ques- 
tion not  easily  answered,  whether  the  man 
who  enlists  in  the  trammels  of  a  party,  has 
more  claim  to  public  respect,  than  he  who 
takes  the  dictum  of  his  constituents  for  the 
absolute  rule  of  his  conduct  Certain  it 
is,  however,  that  though  the  one  has  mors 
scope  for  the  display  of  his  powers  than 
the  other,  it  is  with  an  ill  grace  he  profes- 
ses to  be  independent,  while  to  use  ths 
language  of  Goldsmith  concerning  his 
friend  Bcrke,  "  He  gives  up  to  party  what 
was  meant  for  mankind.** 

One  of  the  first  acts  of  this  great  man 
afler  taking  his  seat  in  the  ensuing  ses- 
sions, was  to  bring  forward  a  plan  of  con- 
ciliation with  America ;  the  basis  of  whidi 
was  a  renunciation  of  the  right  of  paiiia- 
ment,  to  lay  a  tax  upon  the  colonies,  and 
allowing  to  the  provmcial  assemblies  ths 
privilege  of  making  such  grants  as  should 
suit  their  respective  circumstances.  This 
scheme,  feasible  as  it  might  appear  to  ths 
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■UtiBtflr  mod  Ub  frieacb,  fca<d,  hawerer,  iMrticiiUri7  tboM  oTBiMlol,  tfaftt  Ciiejr  Mt 

w  HftlM  an  ianreMion  upon  the  house.  oTery  encine  st  wotk  to  present  a  iim»> 

and  therefore  au  the  propoaitions  foundea  sure,  which  was  called  for  by  the  ezifencf 

BPon  it,  were  rcjectea  b^  a  great  majority,  of  the  times,  as  much  as  by  the  prinapb 

When,  in  the  course  of  the  same  session,  of  natural  justice.    Buaaa  was  instructed 

the  measureofintroducingG^erman  troops  by  the  electors  of  Bristol  to  oppose  tha 

was  adopted  without  the  consent  of  par*  bill,  but  he  had  the  manliness  to  venture 

fiament,  Mr.  Buaaa  lifted  up  his  voice  upon  risking  their  displeasure,  rather  than 

with  powerful  eloquence  against  tlie  un-  pursue,  out  of  mere  policy,  a  Une  of  con- 

ooosCitutional  proceeding,  and  in  answer  duct  which  his  conscience  disapproved. 

to  Wedderbume^  the  solicitor  general,  He  wrote  two  letters  on  the  subject,  one  to 

who  defended  it  m  an  elaborate  speech,  the  heads  of  a  private  commercial  house, 

which  he  concluded  by  moving  the  pre-  and  the  olhet  to  the  master  of  the  compa- 

▼ious  question;    he  observed,  that  the  ny  of  merchant  adventurers,  in  both  which 

learned  gentleman  had  ransacked  histoiy,  he  laid  down  the  most  solid  maxims  of 

statutes  and  journals,  and  had  taken  a  trade,  and  advanced  tlie  most  satisfactory 

Toy  long  journey,  as  was  usual  with  him,  reasons  in  support  of  the  legislative  grant, 

tiiroogfa  which  he  did  not  wish  to  follow  which  they  reprobated. 

him,  but  he  wras  always  glad  to  meet  him  These  arguments,  however,  were  thrown 

oolus  return  home.  ''Lietus**  said  Burke,  away  upon  minds  that  viewed  every  object 

"strip  ofTthis  learned  foliage  entirely  from  through  the  discoloured  medium  of  preju- 

lii  argument ;  let  us  unswathe  this  Egyp-  dice  and  self-interej<t    Two  other  steps 

tiao  corpse,  and  bereave  it  of  its  salt,  gum,  of  Mr.  Burke,  which  while  they  did  lum 

and  mummy,  and  see  what  sort  of  a  dry  honour,  gave  great  ofience  to  the  good 

skeleton  it  is  underneath — nothing  but  a  people  or  Bristol :  where  the  part  he  took 

precedent!     The  gentleman  asserts,  Uiat  m  regard  to  lord  Beauchamp*s  bill  for  tha 

a  bill  only  can  declare  the  consent  of  par-  Relief  of  Debtors,  and  his  vigorous  sup- 

liament — not  an  address — ^not  a  resolution  port  of  sir  George  Savile*s  act  in  behalf 

of  the  house ; — ^yet  he  thinks  that  a  reso-  of  tlie  Roman  Catholics.     This  last  mea- 

lutioo  of  the  house  would,  in  this  case,  be  sure,  though  nothing  more  than  what  had 

better  than  a  bill  of  indemni^ :  so  that  been  long  called  for  by  every  principle  of 

we  find  a  bill  is  nothing,  a  resolution  is  humanity,  policy,  and  right,  prodn^d  in 

notlmig— nay,Ifearourlibertyi8nothing:  England   and    Scotland,  that  shameful 

and  that  ere  long,  our  rights,  freedom,  and  combination  of  sectarian  bigotry,  which, 

spirit,  nay  this  bouse  itMlf  will  vaniah,  in  under  the  specious  name  of  the  Protes- 

a  previous  question."  tant  Association,  brought  an    indelible 

Afler  opposing  in  vain,  the  measures  stain  upon  the  countiy,  in  the  riots  of  the 

taken  by  goyermnent  for  the  subjugation  year  1780.     Just  before  the  occurrence 

of  the  colonies,  Mr.  Burke  began  to  relax  of  those  dreadful  outrages,  Mr.  Burks 

Shis  elBbrts,  and  even  to  be  less  regular  brought  forward,  and  carried  his  motion 
his  attendance  in  the  house ;  in  justifi-  for  leave  to  bring  in  a  bill  '*  For  the  better 
cation  of  which  conduct,  and  at  the  same  regulation  of  his  majesty*s  civil  establish- 
time  to  express  his  entire  sense  of  the  ments,  and  of  certain  public  oflkes ;  for 
question  then  at  issue,  he  wrote  at  the  the  limitation  of  pensions,  and  the  sup- 
beginning  of  1777,  a  letter  to  the  sheriffi  prcssion  of  sundry  useless,  expensive,  and 
of  Bristol,  which  was  soon  afterwards  mconvenient  places,  and  for  applying  the 
printed  with  the  consent,  and  most  proba-  monies  savecl  thereby  for  the  public  ser- 
bly  at  the  desire  of  the  author.    Hitherto  vice." 

E^ifect  harmony  had  subsisted  between  But  thougli  successful  in  this  popular 

m  and  his  constituents^  but  within  a  object,  it  had  not  the  effect  of  securing 

short  time  after  this,  a  serious  diflference  his  return  for  Bristol  at  the  election  which 

arose^  which  instead  of  being  healed,  be-  took  place  in  the  same  year.    On  his  ani- 

came  wider  by  the  attempts  made  at  ex-  val  in  that  city  afler  the  dissolution  of  paiw 

planation.    The  first  occasion  of  dislike  liament,  he  found  an  opposition  raised 

giyen  by  Burks  to  the  citizens  of  Bristol,  against  him,  which,  neither  the  power  of 

was  his  yoling  in  favour  of  the  act  for  ex-  his  eloquence  nor  the  interest  of  his  firiends 

taoding  the  Irish  trade.  Such  was  thenar-  could  overcome.     The  speech  <^  Mr. 

row  s^rit  of  the  En^^ish  meichants,  but  Burks  od  the  hustings^  in  vindicatwn  «f 
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fail  ptriiamenttiy  oonduct,  was  indeed  a 
nMMerl  J  pieee  of  decUmatioD,  bat  it  made 
■o  little  impression  upon  the  hearers,  that 
after  a  short  stmi^le  he  deemed  it  pru- 
dent to  retire  from  the  contest.  A  scat, 
however,  was  already  provided  for  him  by 
his  great  patron^  and  Malton,  wliicli  he 
had  originally  quitted  for  Bristol,  now  re- 
turned him  without  any  difficulty.  It 
merits  obser\'ation  in  this  place,  that  not- 
withstanding  the  rejection  of  Mr.  Burke 
by  the  electors,  the  corporate  body  of  Bris- 
tol, for  the  most  part,  adhered  inflexibly 
to  Dim,  and  of  this  attachment  tliey  gave 
a  striking  proof  not  lone  aflcrwards,  in 
choosing  his  brother  Ricnard  to  be  their 
Recorder  on  the  death  of  Dunning,  lord 
Ashburton. 

The  American  War,  ailer  seven  years 
tuisuccessful  struggle,  was  now  drawing 
to  that  point  which  many  sagacious  per- 
sons haa  foreseen  and  predicted. 

On  the  37th  of  February,  1782,  gene- 
ral Conway  moved  in  the  commons,  a 
resolution  "That  it  is  the  opinion  of  mis 
house,  that  a  further  continuance  of  an 
ofiensive  war  in  America,  for  the  purpose 
of  subduing  by  force,  the  revolted  colo- 
nies, is  totimy  impracticable,  inasmuch  as 
it  weakens  that  force  which  we  ought  to 
employ  against  our  European  enemies, 
ana  wnich  is  contrary  to  his  majesty's  de- 
claration in  his  most  gracious  speech  from 
the  throne,  where  he  expresses  a  wish  to 
restore  peace  and  tranquillity.*'  This  re- 
solution, after  a  lon^  and  warm  debate. 
was  carried  by  a  majority  of  two  hundred 
and  thirty-four,  against  two  hundred  and 
fifteen;  and  the  next  day,  Mr.  Bitrkb 
communicated  the  intelligence  to  Dr. 
Franklin,  who  had  a  little  ^fbre  request- 
ed his  interest  in  negodating  the  exchange 
of  Mr.  Hen^  Laurens,  then  in  the  Tower, 
for  general  Burgoyne,  who  had  been  taken 

Srisoner  at  Saratoga.    In  answer  to  the 
octor,  then  at  Paris,  Mr.  Bvrkb  wrote 
the  following  letter: — 

''DsA&Sia, 

Yoira  most  obliging  letter  demanded 
aa  early  answer.  It  has  not  received 
the  acknowledgment  which  was  so  iustly 
due  to  iL  But  Providence  has  well  sup- 
plied my  deficiencies;  and  the  delay  of  the 
answer  has  made  it  much  more  satisfao- 
toiy  than  at  the  time  of  i^y  receipt  of  your 
letten  I  dared  to  promise  myselt  it  could 
be.    J  oongiatnlate  jou,  at  the  friend  of 


America,  I  trust,  at  not  tfat  9uamj  gf 
England,  I  am  sure,  at  the  fiiead  of  aan- 
kina,  on  the  resolution  of  the  home  of 
commons,  carried  by  a  majori^  of  nine- 
teen at  two  oVlock  this  morning,  in  a  veij 
full  house.  It  was  the  declaration  of  two 
hundred  and  thirty-four:  I  think  it  wat 
the  opinion  of  Uie  whole.  I  trust  it  wiU 
lead  to  a  speedy  peace  between  the  two 
branches  of  the  English  nation,  perhaps 
to  a  general  peace  ;  and  that  our  happi- 
ness may  be  an  introduction  to  that  of  Uia 
world  at  large.  I  most  sincerely  congra- 
tulate you  on  the  event  I  wish  I  cmikl 
say,  tliat  I  had  accomplished  my  commit- 
siun.  EHffiailties  remain.  But  as  Mr» 
Laurens  is  released  from  hisconfinement, 
and  has  recovered  his  health  tolerably,  hi 
may  wait,  I  hope,  without  a  great  deu  of 
inconvenience,  for  the  final  admstmeQi 
of  his  troublesome  business.  He  is  an 
exceedingly  agreeable  and  honourably 
man.  I  am  much  obliged  to  you  for  tha 
honour  of  his  acquaintance.  He  speaka 
of  you  as  I  do,  and  is  perfectly  sensibk 
of  your  warm  and  friendly  interpositioa 
in  hia  favour. 

**I  have  the  honour  to  be, 
With  the  highest  possible 
esteem  and  regard,  dear  sir. 
Your  most  faithful  and 

ob^ient  humble  servant, 

EDMUND  BURKE." 

**LoruUin,  Chtariet  Street^ 
Feb,  28,  178S. 

'<  General  Burgoyne  presents  hit  beat 
compliments  to  you  witn  his  thanks  for 
your  obliging  attentions  towards  him.** 


Encouraged  by  the  advanta^ 
tliey  had  gained  in  canyins  this  resolo- 
tion,  the  opposition  renewed  their  attai^ 
upon  the  nunistry  with  such  vigou^  that 
on  the  20th  of  March,  lord  North  an- 
nounced his  own  resignation,  and  that  of 
his  colleagues  in  the  presence  of  an  ex- 
ceedingly full  house.  During  the  ad« 
joumment  which  followed  this  notifieii- 
tion,  iho  marquis  of  Rockingham  wat 
intrusted  with  the  arrangement  of  a  new 
administration,  in  which  Mr.  Bueke  took 
his  part  as  pay-master  of  the  forces,  with 
a  seat  in  the  privy  coundL 

The  first  measure  that  occupied  tht 
attention  of  parliament  after  the  receai^ 
was  the  passing  of  an  act  in  lavour  oflrt- 
land,  which  was  followed  by  a  bill  to  dfti- 
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^  rerenue  officeri  for  Toting  at  eleo- 
tkns;  and  on  the  15th  of  April,  Mr. 
BvftKB  brought  in  hia  ffreat  plan  of  re- 
form in  the  dvil  expenditure,  by  which. 
according  to  his  statement,  an  actual 
•airing  ¥ra8  to  be  efiected  of  seventy-two 
thousand  pounds  a  year,  with  a  certain 
prospect  of  increase. 

Some  members  objected  to  the  bill,  that 
it  fell  abort  of  the  original  outline ;  but  the 
author  of  it  entered  into  the  grounds  of 
Che  alterations,  stating,  that  they  had  been 
made  in  compliance  with  the  opinions  of 
others,  or  from  a  fuller  consideration  of 
the  particular  cases ;  at  the  same  time 
pledging  himself,  that  he  would  be  ready 
at  alTtinies  to  obey  the  call  for  prosecuting 
a  more  complete  and  extensive  system  of 
fteiorm* 

This  bill  was  followed  by  another  for 
the  regulation  of  the  framei's  own  office, 
but  the  lateness  of  the  season,  would  not 
allow  time  for  the  completion  of  all  the 
plana  of  regulation  and  retrenchment 
which  he  Iim  projected,  and  these  with 
the  other  designs  of  the  new  ministry, 
were  entirely  frustrated  by  the  demise  of 
the  marquis  of  Rockingham,  on  the  1st 
of  July,  17SS.  This  unfortunate  event 
discovered  the  feeble  texture  of  the  ad- 
ministeation,  of  which  that  amiable  noble- 
man was  the  head ;  for  lord  Shelbume, 
afterwards  marquis  of  Lansdowne,  being 
appointed  premier,  without  consulting  the 
RockJncham  division  of  the  cabinet,  the 
pffindpus  of  that  party  immediately  re- 
atflied  their  offices.  These  were,  lord 
Jomi  Cavendish,  chancellor  of  the  ex- 
ebeqoer,  who  was  succeeded  by  Mr.  Pitt ; 
Mr.^oz,  aecretaiT  of  state,  wnose  place 
was  filled  up  by  lord  Sidney ;  and  Mr. 
BvmKB,  who  gave  way  to  his  old  friend 
eoloncd  Barri. 

After  the  condusion  of  the  general  peace 
of  1783,  a  political  mameuvre  was  played, 
which,  though  it  had  the  effect  of  restoring 
Mr.  EkrftKc  and  his  colleagues,  for  a  short 
tim^  to  the  reins  of  power,  brought  upon 
them  a  torrent  of  abuse,  and  the  double 
ehsrge  of  duplidty  and  inconsistency. 
This  waa  the  famous  coalition  between 
tlMm  and  lord  North,  the  very  statesman 
whote  measures  his  new  associates  had 
6r  00  many  years  reprobated  with  exces- 
iifa  violence  and  repeated  threats  of  im- 
peachment. Mr.BuaKE,  indeed,  had  not 
BHttked  his  hostility  to  that  nobleman  with 
the  eeme  vbnlence  as  Mr.  Fox,  but,  still 
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he  came  in  for  his  share  of  obloquy  fbr 
the  part  which  he  now  acted.  Attempts 
have  been  made  to  palliate  and  even  to 
defend  the  conduct  of  these  great  men  on 
this  occasion ;  but  no  dispassionate  mind 
has  ever  been  yet  able  to  reconcile  it  with 
the  pure  principle  of  political  mte^ty. 
If  the  pertinacity  of  lord  North,  while  m 
power,  to  carry  on  the  American  war, 
arose,  as  was  said,  from  the  influence  oi 
hijgh  authority,  he  was  not  a  man  worthy 
ofthe  public  confidence,  and,  therefore,  a 
junction  with  him  was  a  reproach  to  the 
party  who  had  uniformly  opposed  him : 
and  if,  on  the  other  hand,  the  line  he  pur- 
sued was  on  his  part  as  voluntary  and 
iniquitous,  as  Mr.  Fox  and  Ids  fnenda 
maintained  it  to  be,  then  il  is  impossible 
to  iustify  the  alliance  which  they  made 
wiUvthe  man,  who,  according  to  their  ac- 
count was  deserving  ofthe  block. 

The  truth  is,  and  no  sophistry  can  repel 
its  force,  that  the  project  of  a  coalition 
sprung  from  the  single  motive  of  ambition, 
and  the  desire  of  place.  Separately  the 
two  parties  were  unable  to  attain  the  ob- 
ject, which  each  had  in  view,  and  there- 
fore, in  defiance  of  all  public  principle, 
they  had  recourse  to  this  measure  of  an 
union,  in  full  confidence,  that  tliey  should 
be  able,  without  difficulty,  to  command 
a  majority  in  the  house.  They  did  so^ 
but  their  triumph  was  of  short  duration, 
and  they  found  that  the  good  sense  of  the 
people  IS  not  to  be  imposed  upon,  even 
oy  the  most  splendid  talents,  when  those 
talents  are  palpably  employed  in  recond- 
ling  gross  contradictions.  The  views  of 
the  coalesced  ministers  were  seen  througt^ 
and  though  a  temporary  ascendancy  in 
the  house  of  commons  was  obtained!  by 
them,  sufficient  to  give  them  assurance, 
the  hoUowness  of  the  foundation  wae 
soon  discovered.  The  celebrated  bill, 
brought  in  and  carried  through  the  lower 
house  b^  Mr.  Fox,  for  the  better  govern- 
ment of'^  British  India,  was  thrown  out  by 
the  peers,  and  in  December  of  the  same 
year,  a  new  administration  was  formed 
under  Mr.  Pitt,  who  was  then  no  more 
than  twenty-four  years  of  age.  The  map 
jority  ofthe  house  of  common!^  however, 
continued  on  the  side  of  the  dismissea 
ministers,  who,  on  that  account,  made 
themselves  sure  of  displacing  their  ad- 
versaries, that  from  day  to  day,  they  pe- 
remptorily called  upon  the  yoimg  chan- 
cellor of  the  exchequer  to  resign  a  seat, 
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whidi,  at  thej  said,  he  prefumptuously 
held  in  contempt  of  parliament  Tlie 
aituation  of  Mr.  Pitt,  under  such  peculiar 
circumstances,  and  opposed  by  so  for- 
midable an  array  of  numbers  and  abili- 
ties, was  arduous  and  unparalleled.  But 
he  remained  inflexible  at  his  post,  and 
endured  the  pelting  of  the  merciless  storm 
with  undaunted  Hrmness,  till  the  month 
of  Majr  in  the  following  year,  when  a 
dissolution  of  parliament  gave  him  a  sig- 
nal victory  over  his  antagonists,  who  were 
now  humbled  in  their  turn  to  a  minority. 
Thus,  it  was  Mr.  Burke's  fortune  to  be 
reduced  again  to  the  ranks  of  opposition, 
afler  taking  a  part  in  three  aoministra- 
tions,  neither  of  which  lasted  a  year,  and 
from  all  of  which  he  retired  without  having 
secured  cither  a  reversionary  grant  or 
pension. 

In  relation  to  this  portion  of  his  life,  we 
cannot  avoid  extracting  a  curious  anec- 
dote told  by  Dr.  Priestley,  who  was  at 
that  time  on  terms  of  particular  intimacy 
with  Mr.  Burke.  "It  was  early  in  tlie 
year  1793,"  says  the  doctor,  "when  I 
lived  at  Birmingham,  that  Mr.  Burke, 
accompanied  by  his  son,  called  and  spent 
a  great  part  of  the  afternoon  with  me. 
After  much  general  conversation,  he  took 
me  aside  to  a  small  terrace  in  the  garden 
in  which  the  house  stood,  to  tell  me  that 
lord  Shelbume,  who  was  then  prime  mi- 
nister, finding  his  influence  diminished, 
and  of  course  his  situation  uncertain,  had 
made  proposals  to  join  lord  North.  Ha- 
ving had  a  betteropportunity  of  knowing 
the  principles  and  cnaracter  of  his  lord- 
ship than  Mr.  Burke,  I  seemed  (as  he 
must  have  thought,)  a  little  incredulous 
on  the  subject  But  before  I  coidd  make 
any  reply,  ne  said,  *I  see  you  do  not  be- 
lieve me,  but  you  may  depend  upon  it, 
he  has  made  overtures  to  him,  and  in 
writing;*  and  without  any  reply,  I  believe, 
on  my  part,  (for  I  did  not  give  much  credit 
to  the  information)  we  returned  to  the  rest 
of  the  company.  However,  it  was  not 
much  more  than  a  month,  or  six  weeks, 
after  this,  before  he  himself  did  tlie  very 
thing,  that  whether  right  or  wrong,  expe- 
dient or  inexpedient,  (for  there  were  vari- 
ous opinions  on  the  subject,)  he  at  that 
time  mentioned,  as  a  thing  so  atrocious, 
as  hardly  to  be  credible." 

However  inconsistent  the  conduct  of 
Mr.  Burke  may  have  been,  there  is  no 
reason  for  calling  in  question  his  veracity 


in  this  instance  ;  oa  tbe  contiwy,  Ai 

character  of  lord  Shelbume,  renders  the 
story  of  his  proposition  for  a  coalition 
with  lord  North,  extremely  probable,  and 
it  is  very  likely  that  the  latter  nobleman, 
finding  himself  an  object  of  equal  interest 
to  both  parties,  thought  it  his  wisest  way 
to  join  (ne  strongest  side,'which  certainly 
was  the  Rockingham  division. 

It  has  been  said,  but  upon  what  autho- 
rity, docs  not  appear,  tnat  Mr.  Burkb 
hesitated  about  taking  a  step,  the  hazard- 
ous nature  of  which  he  instantly  perceiv- 
ed, and  freely  represented  to  Mr.  Fox, 
who  exerted  all  his  eloquence  to  disapate 
his  friend's  apprehensions. 

The  next  great  event  in  the  public  life 
of  Mr.  Burke,  was  the  lengthened  and 
laborious  impeachment  of  Warren  Has- 
tings, governor-general  of  BeujgaL  Tbe 
primary  motive  which  gave  nse  to  this 
extraordinary  prosecution,  has  never  been 
yet  clearly  developed,  but  that  it  origina- 
ted with  Mr.  Burke  is  certain,  and  that 
he  entered  upon  the  subject  in  a  hostile 
spirit  cannot  possibly  be  doubted.  He 
brought  forward  in  pariiament,  char|res 
against  Mr.  Hastings,  a  considerable  time 

J>revious  to  the  return  of  that  gentleman 
rom  India ;  and  immediately  on  his  arri- 
val in  1785,  the  pledge  which  had  been 
made  to  bring  him  before  the  highest  tri- 
bunal of  the  country,  was  redeemed  by 
his  accuser,  and  ultimately  carried  into 
eficct  by  the  house  of  commons.  In  tbe 
meantime,  the  governor  and  his  friends 
were  not  inactive  in  repelling  the  accosa- 
tions  that  were  from  day  to  day  volumi- 
nously heaped  up  by  the  prosecutor:  but, 
unfortunately  for  Mr.  Hastings,  the  pub- 
Uc  mind  had  been  already  prejudiced  by 
statements,  which  few  men  even  in  the 
senate,  much  less  therefore  in  the  nation 
at  large,  were  qualified  by  information  to 
comprehend  and  appreciate.  This  was  a 
serious  disadvantage  to  the  accused  party, 
who  saw  that  under  such  circumstances, 
the  most  justifiable  and  even  praisewor- 
thy acts,  were  liable  to  be  perverted  into 
crimes,  by  the  subtile  power  of  rhetoric,, 
appealing  to  the  passions,  and  operating 
upon  the  credulity  of  ignorance.  Such 
was  tlie  case  in  this  instance,  for  at  that 
period,  when  it  might  have  been  expected 
that  the  people  of  this  country  were  tole- 
rably well  informed  on  the  subject  of  Iih 
dian  history  and  politico  nothing  in  fact 
was  less  understood.     The  nation  had 
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Wot  JMt  0KMrgpd  out  <»f  a  disgraceful  wiu^ 
and  the  loss  of  the  American  colonies 
tnade  the  pablic  very  readily  believe  what 
Was  boidiy  asserteo,  that  an  iniquitous 
•/stem  of^oppreasion  and  rapacity  had 
lieen  carried  on  in  Hindostan,  which  not 
only  stained  the  national  character,  but 
would  have  the  effect  of  putting  an  end 
to  our  dominion  in  the  Elast  for  ever. 

To  remove  this  impression  was  almost 
impossible,  for  the  nature  of  the  tenure 
on  which  our  Oriental  possessions  were 
held,  could  not  all  at  once  be  made  intel- 
ligible to  minds  habituated  to  European 
laws,  customs,  and  manners.  Mr.  Has- 
tings had  the  whole  weight  of  British 
lnS&  to  sustain  during  the  recent  war, 
and  while  the  attention  of  ministers  was 
directed  to  the  single  object  of  subjugating 
the  refractory  states  ot  America,  the  ^o- 
▼emor-genend  of  Bengal  was  compelled 
to  find  resources  there,  for  the  security  of 
the  important  charge  with  which  he  was 
intrusted.  He  was  in  reality  abandoned 
to  his  fate  by  the  government  at  home, 
but  by  virtue  of  nis  local  knowledge, 
personal  interest,  and  indefatigable  exer- 
tions, he  was  enabled  not  only  to  pre- 
serve our  Indian  territories,  but  actually 
to  Btrengtlien  them  by  further  acauisi- 
tions ;  in  consequence  of  which,  all  the 
attempts  of  the  French  to  dispossess  us 
on  the  eastern,  as  they  did  on  the  west- 
em,  continent  were  completely  frustrated. 
Mr.  BuaKB  and  his  friends,  however, 
chose  to  overtook  all  this  splendid  ser- 
vice, and  having  some  cause  to  be  dis- 
pleajsed  >vith  the  conduct  of  Mr.  Has- 
tings towards  themselves,  they  were  de- 
termined to  immolate  him  at  the  shrine 
of  party,  by  an  impeachment  for  pecula- 
tion, tyranny,  and  other  high  crimes  and 
misdemeanors.  Even  a  condensed  nar- 
rative of  the  proceedings  that  took  place 
in  the  house  of  commons  on  this  suoject, 
would  far  exceed  the  limits  of  the  present 
memoir;  and  of  the  trial  itself,  which  b»> 
gan  on  the  12th  of  February,  178S,  and 
terminated  on  the  83d  of  April,  1795, 
noUiing  like  an  abstract  could  possibly 
be  given  without  running  into  details  of 
an  inordinate  length. 

During  eveiy  stage  of  the  business,  Mr. 
BvaKB,  who  of  coarse  was  the  leading 
manager,  evinced  an  Herculean  strength 
of  mind,  and  an  industry  that  must  have 
had  a  serious  efl^t  upon  his  bodily  health 
•nd  CQoatitution. 


Tet  it  is  pamful  to  reflect  upon  tiie 
harsh  manner  in  which  he  behaved  to- 
wards the  eminent  person,  against  whom 
all  these  exertions  were  directed,  and 
whose  ruin  was  evidently  sought.  On 
one  occasion  during  tlie  trial,  perceiving 
that  Mr.  Hastings  had  neglected  the 
usual  obeisance  to  the  court  at  his  entry, 
Mr.  Burke  commanded  him  to  kneel,  m 
a  tone  of  voice,  and  with  a  sternness  of 
aspect,  that  made  the  whole  assembly 
turn  from  him  with  disgust  Even  some 
of  his  own  party  felt  ashamed  for  him. 
and  Fox  whispered  privately  to  one  oi 
his  friends,  in  that  critical  nK>ment,  that 
he  would  rather  have  been  Hastings  than 
Burke.  As  the  trial  proceeded,  the  ora- 
torical attractions,  which  threw  at  the 
beginning  a  splendour  around  it,  began 
to  lose  mcir  effect :  and  many  who  had 
voted  (or  the  prosecution,  now  regretted 
their  having  done  so,  when  they  saw  how 
little  the  evidence  agreed  with  the  charges. 
A  year  had  scarcely  expired,  when  the 
conduct  of  Mr.  Burke  came  under  the 
consideration  of  the  house  of  commons, 
and  he  was  censured  in  a  resolution,  for 
going  beyond  the  powers  delegated  to 
him,  by  charging  Mr.  Hastings  with  the 
murder  of  N'undcomar,  though  nothing 
of  that  kind  was  to  be  found  among  (ha 
articles  of  accusation. 

Even  when  the  trial  drew  towards  a 
close,  and  every  one  anticipated  what 
Would  be  the  result,  the  asperity  of  Mr. 
Burke,  instead  of  yielding,  increased  to 
a  degree  that  confirmed  many  in  the 
opinion  which  they  had  long  fonned,  that 
the  prosecution  onginated  m  private  and 
not  in  public  motives. 

Aflcr  the  council  for  Mr.  Hastings  had 
gone  through  with  the  defence  of  their 
chent,  during  which  they  were  oflen  in- 
terrupted by  questions  and  objections, 
Mr.  Burke  entered  upon  his  reply,  in  the 
course  of  which,  he  alternately  soared  to 
the  height  of  sublimity,  and  again  sunk 
into  the  very  depth  of  vulgar  abuse.  Of 
the  latter  he  gave  a  proof  in  saying  **  That 
the  insignificance  of  the  prisoner  ought 
not  to  induce  tlieir  lordships  to  auppoae 
him  incapable  of  mischief;  for  though  his 
origin  was  low,  mean,  and  vulgar;  tnouj^ 
he  was  trained  in  the  most  base  and  sor« 
did  habits, yet  when  invested  with  a  powor 
to  which  his  mind  was  not  equal,  he  was 
capable  of  more  complete^  more  extensive 
devastation,  than  any  of  the  greatest  con* 
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ijoerora  and  tyrants  who  hav«  opprMsed 
mankind."  It  is  surprising  that  a  man  so 
well  informed  as  BuaxB,  should  have 
thought  such  scurrility  necessary  to  his 
cause:  but  it  is  more  surprising  that  h« 
■houla  venture  to  speak  thus  of  5dr.  Has- 
tings, who  was  at  least  as  well  bom  and 
educated  as  himself^  beinff  a  branch  of  an 
ancient  stock,  and  brought  up  at  West- 
minster school.  Even  had  his  orimn  been 
as  low  as  his  accuser  represented  it,  the 
circumstance  of  his  birth  ought  not  to  have 
been  mentioned  to  his  disparagement,  and 
that  too  in  the  presence  of  many  persons, 
among  both  the  peers  and  the  managers, 
who  had  no  more  right  to  boast  of  their 
lineage  than  Mr.  Hastings.  In  tlie  same 
bad  taste  Mr.  Buree  compared  the  ac- 
cused to  the  keeper  of  a  pigstye,  and  in 
anotherpart  of  nis  speecn  to  the  DeviL 
**Mr.  Hastings,*'  he  said,  **was  worse 
than  Satan,  for  the  evil  spirit  showed  the 
kingdoms  of  the  w<Mrld  to  the  Great  Au- 
thor of  our  sacred  relimon,  in  order  that 
he  might  enjoy  them  ;  but  he,  (turning  to 
the  prisoner  at  the  bar)  gave  the  provin- 
ces of  Hindostan  into  the  possession  of 
men  appointed  by  himself,  for  the  pur- 
pose 01  destrojrin^  thenu" 

Many  other  things  in  the  same  strain 
disgraced  the  speecn  and  the  orator,  but 
in  the  conclusion  Buree  rose  to  an  ele- 
gance of  language  and  dignity  of  spirit, 
worthy  of  his  genius. 

«My  lords,**  said  he,  *<  the  commons 
wait  the  issue  of  this  cause  with  trem- 
bling solicitude.  Twenty-two  years  have 
they  been  employed  in  it,  seven  of  which 
have  passed  m  this  UiaL  They  behold 
the  dearest  interests  of  their  country  deeply 
involved  in  it ;  they  feel  that  the  very  ex- 
istence of  this  constitution  depends  upon 
it  Your  lordships*  iustice  stands  pre- 
eminent in  the  world,  but  it  stands  amidst 
a  vast  heap  of  ruins,  which  surround  it  in 
every  comer  of  Europe.  If  you  slacken 
justice,  and  thereby  weaken  the  bonds  of 
society,  the  well-tempered  authority  of 
this  court,  which  I  trust  in  God  will  con- 
tinue to  the  end  of  time,  must  receive  « 
fatal  wound,  that  no  balm  can  core,  that 
no  time  can  restore. 

<*M^  lords,  it  is  not  the  criminality  of 
the  prisoner,  it  is  not  the  claims  of'^the 
comoions,  to  demand  judgmoit  to  be 
upon  him,  it  is  not  the  honour  and 
of  this  court,  tod  the  welfare  of 
of  the  haman  nee,  that  alone 


call  upon  TOO.  When  the  devooriaf 
flames  shall  have  dcstrojred  this  periiii> 
able  globe,  and  it  sinks  into  the  abyss  of 
Nature,  from  whence  it  was  commaiKM 
into  existence  by  the  Great  Author  of  it ; 
then,  my  lords,  when  all  nature,  kings 
and  judges  themselves,  must  answer  lor 
their  actions,  there  will  be  found  what 
supersedes  creation  itself,  namely,  Eter- 
nal JusTiCR !  It  was  the  attrib«ite  of 
the  great  Goo  of  Nature  before  worlds 
were ;  it  will  reside  with  him  when  diey 
perish ;  and  the  earthly  portion  of  it  corn- 
mittod  to  your  care,  is  now  solemnly  da- 
posited  in  your  hands  by  the  commons 
of  England.    I  have  done.** 

We  must  now  turn  to  another  pro- 
minent period  in  the  political  lite  of  Air* 
Buree,  out  it  is  one  which  all  his  admi- 
rers and  biographers  hitherto  have  been 
desirous  of  throwing  into  shade,  as  though 
only  the  talents  tuui  virtues  of  a  great 
man  were  to  be  noticed,  and  Us  faiunfls 
were  to  be  buried  in  oblivion.  This  woiud 
be  to  pervert  the  end  of  history,  which  is 
moral  improvement,  and  no  dlependence 
could  be  placed  on  the  delineation  of  any 
character,  if  the  bright  side  of  it  alona 
were  to  be  exhibited  to  public  view.  Suck 
a  course  may  be  adopted  properiy  enough 
in  regard  to  private  persons,  but  the  actiona 
of  statesmen  are  the  materials  of  histoiy; 
and,  therefore,  must  be  faithfullv  repra- 
sented,  to  guard  posterity  from  dcausion. 

At  the  latter  end  of  the  year  1788,  th« 
suspension  of  the  royal  (unctions  rendeiw 
ed  a  meeting  of  parliament  indispensabla^ 
to  provide  K>r  tiie  exigency  of  the  casei 
Mr.  FoXj  the  leader  ofthe  opposition,  andl 
the  confidential  friend  of  me  prince  of 
Wales,  happened  to  be  then  in  Italy,  but 
a  messenger  being  despatched  to  appriia 
him  of  the  necessitv  of  his  presence,  be 
hastened  home  without  dday,  and  im- 
mediately began  an  active  opposition  to 
the  minister.  Mr.  Buree  was  equallj 
zealous  and  enterprising  on  this  occasioa, 
but  the  conduct  oi  tlie  two  leaders  of  thm 
hostile  ranks  was  so  impetuous,  that  Mr. 
Pitt  had  soon  an  opportunity  of  throwing 
them  into  confusion,  and  of  establithing 
an  imperishable  credit  for  himself  upon 
the  very  ground  which  they  took  to  ao- 
coniplish  his  overthrow,  mt.  Fox  cIubip 
ed  for  the  heir-apparent  Uie  indeftisihie 
right  of  assuming  tne  exercise  of  the  legid 
authority,  whenever  there  should  be  % 
suspension  of  moral  power  in  the  eoit* 
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rci^i  U>  dMdiMig*e  tlie  functions  of  his 
office.  This  was  strange  doctrine  to 
come  from  a  Whi&  and,  if  admitted,  would 
subvert  at  once  the  principles  laid  down 
at  the  Revolution,  and  those  which  set- 
tled the  house  of  Brunswick  on  the  throne. 
Yet  preposterous  as  it  was,  Mr.  Bcrkb 
defendea  it  with  bis  wonted  energy,  and 
assailed  the  minister  in  virulent  language, 
for  presuming  to  say,  in  opposition  to  it, 
that  the  prince  of  Wales  nad  no  more 
ri^ht  to  take  upon  himself  the  regency, 
without  a  previous  mil  from  parliament, 
than  the  humblest  individual  in  the  coun- 
try. Had  Mr.  BnasB  been  satisfied  with 
attacking  the  oflicers  of  the  crown,  some 
allowance  might  have  been  made  for  his 
intemperance ;  but  when  he  ventured  to 
speak  of  the  afflicted  monarch  in  the 
coarsest  terms  of  disrespect,  the  members 
on  both  sides  of  the  house  of  commons, 
who  were  accustomed  to  hear  him  with 
ddiflht,  felt  a  thrill  of  horror,  and  involun- 
taiuy  uttered  an  eipression  of  abhorrence. 
This,  however,  had  not  the  salutary  eflect 
of  restraiiung  the  passions  of  the  orator 
within  the  bounds  of  moderation.  On 
the  contrary,  he  went  on  from  day  to  day, 
as  long  as  the  question  of  the  regency 
lasted,  in  the  same  imprudent  manner, 
never  mentioning  the  calamitous  situation 
of  the  king,  but  with  an  air  that  carried 
the  appearance  of  triumph,  rather  than 
of  commiseration.  At  one  time  he  spoke 
of  the  malady  as  a  judgment,  and  said 
that  **  The  Almighty  had  hurled  the  king 
from  his  throne ;''  with  an  allusion  not 
very  delicately  expressed  to  the  case  of 
Nebuchadnezzar.  This  conduct  cave 
universal  ofience,  and  while  it  lowerea  the 
orator  in  the  public  opinion,  did  injury  to 
the  party  witn  whom  be  acted,  and  to 
the  cause  which  he  so  imprudently  ad- 
▼ocated.  At  length  Mr.  Fox  took  the 
alarm,  and  would  nave  retraced  his  steps, 
by  aualifnng  the  language  that  had  been 
useo,  and  rraucing  iM  high  claims  which 
bad  been  set  up  by  himself  and  his  friends. 
But  it  was  too  late,  for  the  minister  finding 
his  strength,  and  probably  irritated  at  the 
coarse  manner  in  which  he  had  been 
treated,  was  determined  to  bring  the  queo' 
tion  of  right  to  an  issue.  The  opposition 
then  endeavoured  to  make  it  out  that  the 
case  of  the  king  was  irremediable,  and  to 
support  th'a  conclusion,  they  adduced 
the  authority  of  Dr.  Warren,  who  wa« 
Um  ooiy  one  of  th«  oourt  physicians,  that 


ventured  to  prenounee  the  malady  bop«^ 
less.  This  judgment  was  opposed  by 
Dr.  Willis,  whose  whole  practice  having 
been  directed  to  mental  diseases,  mve 
su))erior  weight  to  his  opinion.  Mr. 
Burke,  however  strenuously  contended 
that  Willis  was  no  better  than  an  empiric^ 
and  that  Dr.  Warren  was  an  oracle,  upon 
whose  decision  the  fullest  reliance  ought 
to  be  placed.  One  important  ben^t  that 
resulted  from  these  contentions,  was,  the 
delay  which  they  necessarily  occasioned. 

In  the  naean  time  the  state  of  the  royal 
patient  began  to  amend,  and  whHe  hit 
condition  was  represented  as  hopeleasi 
by  the  eager  politicians,  who  were  an- 
ticipating the  attainment  of  power,  under 
the  benignant  rays  of  the  rising  sun,  the 
sudden  intelligence  burst  upon  uem,  that 
no  regency  would  take  place,  for  that  the 
king  was  sufficiently  recovered  to  dis- 
charge his  public  duties.  Thus  termina- 
ted the  expNectations,  but  not  the  laboursL 
of  Mr.  Burke  ;  for  a  new  and  wondeiiiit 
scene  was  now  opening  upon  the  great 
theatre  of  the  worid,  to  call  his  genius 
into  a  wider  sphere  of  action,  and  a  nobler 
display  of  his  powers,  than  any  in  which 
he  had  hitherto  been  engaged.  At  th« 
time  when  the  British  nation,  and  its  de- 
pendencies, exhibited  the  most  glowing 
spirit  of  loyalty  towards  their  soverei|pa, 
a  spectacle  of  quite  an  opposite  doscnp- 
tion  was  going  on  in  France.  The  seeds 
of  a  Revolution  had  long  been  sown  there^ 
and  now  the  sanguinary  harvest  began  in 
the  degradation  o(  the  mildest  monarch 
that  ever  sat  on  a  throne ;  whose  onljr 
fault  lay  in  yielding  too  flexibly  to  the  ever 
varying  ana  turbulent  passions  of  a  capiv 
dous  people.  Mr.  Burke,  from  his  ao 
quaintance  with  the  French  character  in 
general,  and  his  observations  on  the  mis- 
chievous tendency  of  metaphysical  prin- 
ciples, when  applied  to  the  science  of 
government,  could  not  avoid  seeing  the> 
consequences  of  this  fermentation  on  its 
first  appearance.  While,  therefore,  nun»- 
hers  in  England  and  elsewhere  were  look- 
ing with  surprise  to  the  mutationi  which 
the  professors  of  the  new  philosophy 
were,  with  surprising  dexterity,  bringing 
about  from  day  to  day,  at  Paris,  the  peno> 
trating  mind  of  our  illustrious  statesman 
was  engaged  in  examining  the  secret 
springs  and  practical  influence  of  thef#< 
marvellous  coanges.  Instead  of  beioff 
dazzled  by  these  false  lights,  and  mialM 
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by  them,  as  too  many  were,  into  a  desire 
of  followinfl  them,  he  stood  with  firmness 
on  the  solidgroimd  of  experimental  truth, 
and  fwinted  out  the  deceitful ness  of  that 
Serbonian  hoc,  which  was  the  object  of 
general  wonoer.  At  a  very  early  period 
of  the  Revolution  he  expressed  his  senti- 
ments upon  it,  to  several  of  his  friends, 
abroad  and  at  home.  One  of  his  cor- 
respondents in  France  having  solicited  his 
opinion  more  in  detail,  Mr.  Burke  drew 
up  a  long  letter  in  compliance  with  his 
desire  ;  but  finding  that  the  subject  con- 
tinued to  be  pregnant  with  fresh  matter 
every  week,  and  that  as  he  proceeded  in 
watching  the  agitated  elements,  the  more 
alarming  the  prospect  became,  he  extend- 
ed his  obser\'ations,  till  that  which  was 
meant  for  an  epistle  became  a  volume. 
He  now  thought,  and  justly,  that  the  in- 
fluenza of  revolutionary  principles  called 
ibr  a  powerful  antidote,  on  which  account, 
and  neither  with  a  view  to  profit  nor 
popularity,  he  sent  his  "  Reflections  on 
the  French  Revolution,"  to  the  press. 
The  effect  produced  was  so  electrical, 
that  in  a  few  months  several  thousand 
copies  were  sold ;  and  though,  as  was  to 
be  expected^  a  host  of  antagonists  rose  up 
in  arms  against  the  author,  all  agreed  in 
paying  a  tribute  to  his  genius.  Among 
the  rest,  Dr.  Samuel  Parr  having  had  oc- 
casion in  one  ofhis  fugitive  tracts  to  notice 
this  performance,  expressed  himself  in 
this  remarkable  manner:  ''Upon  the 
first  perusal  of  Mr.  Burke^s  boolc,  I  felt, 
Uke  many  other  men,  its  magic  force, 
and,  like  many  other  men,  I  was  at  last 
delivered  from  the  illusions  which  had 
*  cheated  my  reason,'  and  borne  me  on- 
ward from  admiration  to  assent  But, 
though  the  dazzling  spcU  be  now  dissolv- 
ed, I  still  remember  with  pleasure  the 
gay  and  celestial  visions,  when  my  '  mind 
m  sweet  madness  was  robbed  of  itself.* 
I  still  look  back,  with  a  mixture  of  pity 
and  holy  awe,  to  the  wizard  himself,  who 
having  lately  broken  his  wand  in  a  start 
of  phrenzy,  has  shortened  the  term  of 
bis  sorcenes ;  and  of  drugs  so  potent  to 
'  bathe  the  spirits  in  delight,'  I  must  still 
acknowledge,  that  many  were  culled  from 
the  choicest  and  most  virtuous  plants  of 
Paradise  itself." 

The  phrenzy  to  which  the  philosophical 
divine  nere  alluded,  was  the  conduct  of 
Mr.  BuREB  in  the  house  of  commons, 
where .  be   tebed   every  opportunity  of 


warning  his  countiymen  against  die  dan* 
gerous  influence  of  French  principles. 
He  first  drew  the  attention  of  the  senate 
to  this  great  subject  at  the  commence- 
ment of  the  session  in  1790,  when  the 
army  estimates  came  under  consideration. 
On  that  occasion  Mr.  Fox,  in  opposing 
the  military  establishment  as  being  too 
high,  adverted  to  the  state  of  France,  and 
in  terms  of  exultation  eulogized  the  Revo- 
lution that  had  taken  place.  Mr.  Burkb 
rose  upon  this,  and  though  he  considered 
the  proposed  establishment  as  unneces- 
sarily high,  because  England  had  nothing 
to  apprehend  from  the  powers  of  Europe, 
one  of  the  most  formidable  of  them  hav- 
ing been  blotted  out  of  the  map,  yet  he 
could  not  avoid  noticing  and  differing 
with  the  principles  professed  by  bis 
friend.  So  far  from  agreeing  that  the  ex- 
amples of  France  were  objects  for  imita- 
tion, he  reprobated  them  as  extremely 
pernicious,  and  even  more  dangerous 
than  all  her  hostility.  In  the  reign  of  the 
fourteenth  Louis,  they  set  an  example  of 
splendid  despotism  ;  in  that  of  the  six- 
teenth Louis,  they  had  set  one  infinitely 
more  dangerous ;  they  had  shown  the 
way  to  innovation  and  destructive  specu- 
lation ;  they  had  set  an  example  by  the 
establishment  of  a  bloody,  ferocious,  and 
tyrannical  democracy  ;  they  had  destroy- 
ed in  the  space  ot  two  months,  more 
than  ages  would  restore ;  they  had  nuidly 
pulled  down  their  monarchy— destroyed 
their  church— annihilated  their  laws — 
ruined  the  discipline  of  their  army — ^put 
an  end  to  their  commerce ;  and  by  the 
exertions  of  a  desperate  faction,  establish- 
ed, in  the  place  of  order,  anarchy  and 
confusion.  They  had  an  army  without 
a  head,  accountable  to  no  one,  making 
their  own  will  the  law,  to  which  thrf 
national  assembly  were  forced  to  sub- 
mit ; — and  yet,  this  Revolution,  this  army, 
was  to  be  compared  to  the  British  Re- 
volution. "  It  was,  however,"  said  Mr. 
Burke,  *'  a  false  comparison ;  for  the 
Revolution  in  Englana  was  against  a 
king,  who  was  taking  the  flrst  steps  to 
make  himself  absolute;  the  Revolution 
in  France  was  against  a  king  who  was 
taking  the  first  steps  to  make  his  neople 
free.  The  Revolution  in  Englana  was 
not  carried  on  for  the  subversion  of  the 
Constitution,  but  for  its  preservation ;  all 
order,  and  all  the  ties  of  civil  government 
were  not  destroyed,  but  strengthened  | 
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and  England  held  up  her  head  prouder  on 
that  event,  than  she  nad  ever  done  before. 
England  by  her  Revolution  maintained 
her  natural  aristocracy,  as  well  as  the  aria- 
tocracy  of  the  people  ;  France  in  her  Re- 
volution had  destroyed  aristocracy,  and 
involved  herself  in  depth  of  ruin.'*  Mr. 
Burke  further  observed,  "  That  he  could 
not  well  tell  what  they  had  done  ;  but  ihey 
had  by  their  Revolution  destroyed  every 
bond  of  social  order  and  regular  govern- 
ment They  had  separated  the  people 
from  their  king — tenants  from  their  land- 
lords— servants  from  their  masters — 
and  in  a  word,  done  a  deed  without  a 
Bame.** 

Mr.  Fox,  in  reply,  endeavoured  to 
•oflen  down  the  warmth  of  his  friend  by 
a  moderate  explanation ;  but  Sheridan 
appeared  to  take  a  delight  in  widen- 
ing the  breach,  for  he  immediately  con- 
demned the  speech  of  Burke,  as  dis- 
graceful to  an  Englishman,  as  supporting 
despotism,  and  as  libelling  those  who 
were  virtuously  engaged  in  obtaining  the 
rights  of  men. 

It  was  impossible  to  sit  silent  under 
such  an  attack,  and  it  was  not  in  the  nature 
of  Burke  to  bear  a  blow  of  this  kind  with- 
out a  retort  Ho  rose,  and  said,  "  That 
for  some  time  he  had  apprehended  that 
the  affairs  of  France  would  be  productive 
of  a  division  among  many  in  that  house, 
who  had  frequently  acted  together ;  he 
had  not,  however,  expected  that  upon  a 
separation  being  about  to  take  place  be- 
tween himself  and  that  honourable  gen- 
tleman whom  he  used  to  call  his  friend, 
that  he  would  have  treated  him  so  harshly, 
so  uniiMtl]r,  and  so  unbecomingly,  as  he 
had  done,  in  imputing  to  him  a  conduct, 
of  which  he  haa  never  been  ^ilty.  He 
was  no  supporter  of  despotism,  but  a 
firm  defender  of  a  well-mixed  monarchy. 
He  was  no  libeller  of  freemen,  or  any 
other  class  of  men,  but  he  reprobated,  as 
he  always  would  do,  the  conauct  of  fero- 
cious, bloody,  and  desperate  democracies." 
Mr.  Burke  then  proceeded  to  observe, 
**That  there  were  persons  in  this  country, 
who  would  be  happy  to  promote  innova- 
tion, and  he  cautioned  tne  house  against 
them.  He  entreated  them  to  be  on  their 
guard,  and  to  maintain  as  sacred  the 
ground  of  the  C  onstitution.*'  M  r.  Bu  a  k  e 
condaded  by  declaring,  that  from  hence* 
IbrWard  he  would  never  have  any  inter- 
eoiiiie  with  Sheridan,  but  leave  him  to 


enjoy  his  little  popularity,  and  the  mean 
applause  of  his  duos. 

The  schism  now  became  more  extend- 
ed, and  the  opposition  were  divided  into 
two  parties,  one  headed  by  Fox,  and  the 
other  by  Burke.  In  less  than  a  month 
afler  the  angry  discussion  here  mentioned, 
the  former  brought  forward  a  motion  for 
the  repeal  of  tlie  Corporation  and  Test 
Acts,  which  Burke  opposed,  and  in  his 
speech  again  drew  a  fearful  picture  of 
the  state  of  France,  which  country  he  still 
thought  was  the  most  miserable  upon 
earth.  In  justiHcation  of  the  vote,  which 
he  meant  to  give  on  the  present  occasion, 
he  said  that  some  parties  here  had,  like 
the  French,  got  possession  of  the  wordi 
National  Rights,  and  on  this  ther 
relied  as  their  strongest  hold.  "  But," 
said  Mr.  Burke,  "  1  have  from  my  ear- 
liest years  turned  with  aversion  from 
all  these  chimerical  and  abstract  righti, 
which  have  for  some  time  past  con- 
founded human  reason,  and  disturbed 
the  imagination  of  statesmen.  At  the 
age  of  twenty,  I  thought  that  all  abstract 
rights,  natural  rights,  and  such  nonsense, 
were  unfit  for  men  to  hear ;  and  now,  that 
my  hair  is  silvered  by  age,  I  am  more 
and  more  confirmed  in  my  abhorrence 
and  disgust  of  them.  Natural  rights  are 
dangerous  topics  of  discussion,  for  they 
supersede  all  social  duties.     They  are 

Saramount  to  the  compact  which  mtro- 
uced  into  the  community  new  rights  auid 
other  ideas.  They  bring  us  back  to  that 
stage  of  savage  helplessness,  when,  what- 
ever may  be  our  rights,  we  enjoy  them 
but  precariously,  depending  on  casual 
circumstances  ^or  the  miserable  indul- 
gence of  beastly  appetite  and  ferocious 
passion.  Society  annihilates  all  those 
natural  rights,  and  draws  to  its  mass  all 
the  component  parts  of  which  these  rights 
are  made  up.  It  takes  in  all  the  virtue 
of  the  good,  and  all  the  wisdom  of  the 
wise;  it  gives  life,  support,  and  action, 
to  every  faculty  of  the  soul,  and  secures 
the  possession  of  every  comfort  which 
these  proud  and  boasting  natural  rights 
impotently  hold  out,  but  cannot  ascertain. 
Society  finds  protection  for  all — it  gives 
defence  to  the  weak — employment  to  the 
xindustrious^Kx>nsolation  to  the  distress- 
ed ;  it  nurses  the  infant,  and  it  soothse 
the  dying.  In  all  the  stages  of  the  life  of 
man,  where  mther  the  instilment  of  prin- 
ciples  or  the  consoUtioos  of  hope  art 
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wanting,  fodety  is  ready :  and  to  confer 
this  succour,  an  established  religion  is 
a  powerful  and  necesnary  instrument/' 
Upon  these  solid  principles,  Mr.  Burks 
resisted  the  claims  of  the  Dissenters  in 
the  present  case,  and  defended  the  bul- 
warns  which  had  been  framed  for  the 
security  of  the  national  church.  Though 
it  was  evident  that  the  bond  of  union  no 
lonm?r  subsisted  between  the  two  leaders 
of  the  opposition,  the  forms  of  courtesy 
were  still  kept  up  till  the  next  session,  when 
the  bill  for  the  government  of  Canada 
having  brought  the  subject  of  the  Revo- 
lution again  into  discussion,  Mr.  Burke, 
in  an  elaborate  speech,  entered  on  the 
general  principles  of  legislation,  repeated 
what  he  had  before  observed  on  natural 
rights,  and  expressed  his  conviction,  tlint 
there  was  a  league  formed  in  this  country, 
the  design  of  which  was  to  subvert  the 
Constitution. 

Mr.  Fox,  after  declaring  his  opinion, 
that  the  French  Revolution  was  one  of 
the  most  glorious  events  in  the  history 
of  mankind,  proceeded  to  denounce  the 
doctrines  of  Mr.  Burke  as  inimical  to 
liberty,  and  contrary  to  the  sentiments 
formerly  maintained  by  his  right  honour- 
able fnend.  This  charge  of  inconsis- 
tency, or  rather  of  apostacy,  provoked  a 
reply,  in  the  course  ot  which,  Mr.  Burkb 
•aid,  '^  Mr.  Fox  has  treated  mc  with 
harshness  and  malignity ;  after  harassing 
me  with  his  light  troops  in  the  skirmishes 
of  order,  he  h&a  brought  the  heavy  artil- 
lery of  his  own  great  abilities  to  destroy 
me.*' 

Mr.  Burke  then  went  over  the  ground 
again,  and  maintained  that  the  new 
French  system  was  replete  with  anarchy, 
impiety,  vice,  and  misery ;  that  the  prin- 
ciples which  he  now  advanced  were  in 
perfect  unison  with  the  creed  which  he 
had  always  professed,  and  to  which  he 
would  inflexibly  adhere  as  long  as  he 
lived.  "Hitherto,"  said  he,  "Mr.  Fox 
and  myself  have  oflen  differed  upon  slight 
matters,  without  a  loss  of  friendship  on 
either  side ;  but  there  is  something  in  this 
cursed  French  Revolution  that  envenoms 
every  tiling."  Mr.  Fox  upon  this  whis- 
pered, "  There  is  no  loss  ot  friendship  be- 
tween IIS."  But  Mr.  Burke,  instead  of 
being  softened  by  this  conciliatory  remark, 
exclaimed,  "  There  is!  I  know  the  price 
of  my  conduct :  our  friendship  is  at  an 
end !"    This  unexpected  declaration  had 


such  an  effect  upon  the  nerves  of  Mr. 
Fox,  that  he  let  drop  some  tears,  while 
he  endeavoured  to  appease  the  irritated 
mind  of  his  old  associate.  But  neither 
the  concessions  which  he  made,  nor  the 
interposing  kindness  of  otliera,  could  bring 
about  a  reconciliation ;  and  from  that  mo- 
ment these  two  great  men  became  almost 
as  much  strangers,  as  if  there  had  never 
been  the  least  intimacy  between  them. 

Without  going  so  far  as  to  say,  that 
the  conduct  of  Mr.  Burke  on  this  menx>» 
ble  occasion  was  free  from  blame,  much 
must  be  allowed  to  the  warmth  of  his 
feelings,  and  to  much  praise  ho  is  entitled, 
on  the  ground  of  general  patriotisnL  He 
certainlv  had  reason  to  complain,  if  not 
of  Mr.  Fox,  yet  of  those  with  whom  that 
^ntleman  maintained  the  most  familiar 
mtcrcourse.  These  subalterns  were  in 
the  constant  habit,  through  various  chan- 
nels, of  impeaching  Mr.  Burkc  before 
the  bar  of  the  public,  and  accusing  him  of 
a  dereliction  ofprinciples;  while  Air.  Fox 
was  panegyrised  for  his  firmness,  in  ad- 
hering to  the  sound  Whig  doctrine  of 
"  The  Rights  of  the  Peoole." 

Upon  this,  Mr.  Burke urcw  up  and  pub- 
lished his  "Appeal  from  the  New  to  the 
Old  Whigs,"  in  which,  after  taking  such 
a  review  of  his  political  life  as  was  neces- 
sary to  his  justification  from  the  charge 
of  apostacy,  he  entered  into  an  histo- 
rical discussion  of  the  fundamental  prin- 
ciples on  which  the  English  Revolution 
was  established. 

In  the  mean  time  his  active  mind  wte 
intent  upon  the  proceedings  going  on  in 
France,  and  ever\'  day  brought  a  m«dan- 
choly  proof  of  tlie  correctnesa  of  the 
opinion  which  at  the  beginning  he  had 
formed  and  expressed,  of  the  awfiil 
change  tliat  had  taken  place.  He  was 
much  affected  by  the  condition  of  the 
French  clergy,  who  were  among  the  first 
sufferers  by  the  Revolution.  For  those 
exiles  of  this  venerable  order,  who  sought 
and  found  an  asylum  in  this  countiy, 
Mr.  Burrr  exerted  himself  with  benevo- 
lent alacrity ;  and  while  his  calumniators 
were  courting  an  alliance  with  the  perse- 
cutors, he  employed  all  the  means  that 
were  in  his  power  to  relieve  the  afBictcd. 

This  ItberaUty  procured  him  the  ttumks 
of  the  ecclesiasticed  dignitaries  of  France, 
conveyed  to  him  by  the  archbishop  m 
Aix;  in  return  for  which  Mr.  Buasg 
wrote  to  that  preUte  the  following  letter  t 
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Sir, 


London,  July  15,  1791. 


It  it  with  great  satisfaction  to  me. 
that  the  generous  victims  of  injustice  and 
tyranny  accept  in  j^ood  part  the  homage 
which   I  have  oflfcred  to  their  virtues. 
It  is  a  distinction  which  I  would  not  have 
had  occasion  to  merit  from  the  clergy  of 
France  in  the  time  of  their  credit  and 
splendour.    Your  church,  the  intelligence 
of*  which  was  the  ornament  of  the  Chris- 
tian  world  in  its  prosperity,  is  now  more 
brilliant  in  the  moment  of  its  misfortunes, 
to  the  eyes  who  are  capable  of  judging 
of  it     Never  did  so  great  a  number  of 
men  display  a  constancy  so  inflexible, 
a  disinterestedness  so  manifest,  a  humi- 
lity so  magnanimous,  so  much  dignity  in 
their  patience,  and  so  much  elevation  in 
their  sentiment  of  honour.     Ages  have 
not  furnished  so  many  noble  examples  as 
France  has  produced  in  the  space  of  two 
years.     It  is  odious  to  search  m  antiquity 
tor  the  merit  we  admire,  and  to  be  insen- 
sible to  that  which  passes  under  our  eyes. 
France  is  in  a  deplorable  situation,  both 
in  its  political  and  moral  state;  but  it 
seems  to  be  in  the  order  of  the  general 
economy  of  the  world,  that  when    the 
greatest  and  most  detestable  vices  domi- 
neer, the  most  eminent  and  distinguished 
virtues  raise  their  heads  more  proudly. 
Such  is  not  the  time  for  mediocrity.     We 
may  have  some  diversity  in  our  opinions, 
bat  we  have  no  difference  in  pnnciples. 
There  is  but  one  kind  of  honour  and 
virtue  in  the  world  ;  it  consists  in  sacrifi- 
cing every  other  consideration  to  the  senti- 
ments of^  our  duty,  of  right,  and  of  piety. 
It  is  this  which  the  clergy  of  Franco  have 
done.    I  will  not  examine  scrupulously  by 
what  motives  men  like  you  have  thought  it 
your  duty  to  support  all  that  you  nave 
done.     All  that  I  see,  I  am  forced  to  ad- 
mire.   The  rest  is  out  of  my  reach— out, 
perhaps,  of  the  reach  of  those,  who  are 
better  instructed  than  me.  One  thing  I  see 
distinctly,  because  the  bishops  of  France 
have  proved  it  by  their  example ;  and  that 
is,  that  they  have  made  known  to  all  the 
orders  and  all  the  classes  of  citizens,  the 
advantages  whkih  even  religion  can  de- 
rive from  the  alliance  of  its  own  proper 
<fignity  with  the  character  which  illustri- 
ooi  birth  and  the  sentiment  of  honour 
fifes  to  man. 
It  is  with  Mod  reason,  that  in  Franca 
»«MHild  be  proud  of  the  clergy, 


and  the  clergy  of  the  noblesse,  although 
these  two  classes  be  for  the  present  con* 
demned  to  passive  courage,  which  gives 
so  much  glory  to  the  one  and  the  other. 

I  shall  present  to  tlie  bishop  of  St.  Paul 
de  Leon  your  tine  and  afluctine  address  ; 
perhaps,  he  has  already  received  it  I  am 
sure  tnat  he  will  reniam  fixed  ;  if  I  may 
iudi^e  from  the  little  I  have  seen  of  him, 
he  is  a  most  estimable  and  a  most  amiable 
man.  He  has  been  received  here  by  our 
hi^h  clergy,  and  by  many  others,  not  cer- 
tainly in  the  manner  due  to  his  rank  and 
merit,  but  with  a  respect  for  the  one  and  the 
other,  with  which,  from  his  natural  good- 
ness, he  seems  to  be  satisfied. 

I  do  not  know  if  it  is  to  the  complai- 
sance of  your  lordship,  that  I  owe  the 
chefs-d'ceuvres  of  ingenuity,  intelligence^ 
and  superior  eloquence,  varied  as  the 
occasions  require,  in  the  difierent  dis- 
courses and  letters  which  I,  from  time  to 
time,  receive.  They  are  the  works  of  a 
great  statesman,  of  a  great  prelate,  and  of  a 
man  versed  in  the  science  oiadministratioru 
We  cannot  be  astonished  that  the  statiL 
the  clergy,  the  finances,  and  the  trade  of 
the  kingdom  should  be  ruined,  when  the 
author  of  these  works,  instead  of  having 
an  important  share  in  the  councils  of  his 
country,  is  persecuted  and  undone.  The 
proscription  of  such  men  is  enough  to 
cover  a  whole  people  with  eternal  re- 
proach. Those  who  persecute  them 
nave,  by  this  one  act,  done  more  injury 
to  their  country  in  depriving  it  of  tneir 
services,  than  a  million  of  men  of  their 
own  standard  can  ever  repair,  even  when 
they  shall  be  disposed  to  build  upon  the 
ruins  they  have  made. 

iVlaintain,  sir,  tlie  courage  which  yoa 
have  hitherto  shown  ;  and  be  persuaded, 
that  though  th'^  world  is  not  worthy  of  yoa 
and  your  colleagues,  we  are  not  insen- 
sible of  the  honour  which  you  do  to  our 
common  nature. 

I  have  the  honour  to  be. 

Very  truly,  &c 
Edmund  Burkb. 

This  letter  was  answered  by  the  arch- 
bishop in  another,  equally  eloquent  and 
expressive  of  liberal  sentiments. 


Sir, 


August  7,  1791. 


You  have  been  pleased  to  address 
to  me  an  opinion  that  does  me  honooK 
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and  I  cannot  conceal  the  impression,  that 
the  suffrage  of  the  man,  the  moat  cele- 
brated for  talents,  virtues,  and  success, 
has  made  on  my  heart  Give  me  leave, 
above  all,  to  acknowledge  with  an  inte- 
rest infinitely  superior  to  all  personal  con- 
■idcration,  the  eulogy  which  you  have 
made  on  the  respectable  order  of  wliich 
I  have  the  honour  to  partake  the  mis- 
fortunes. The  first  orator  of  England 
has  become  the  defender  of  tlie  clergy  of 
France.  Yours  is  the  voice  that  has  so 
long  directed,  and  balanced  the  opinion 
of  a  nation,  of  which  France  ou^ht  rather 
to  be  the  rival  by  its  prosrcss  m  intelli- 

Snce,  than  by  its  polilical  interest.  Oh  ! 
at  the  dark  clouds  which  overhang  my 
countiy  may  not  for  ever  obscure  tlie 
rays  of  light  which  the  sciences,  letters, 
and  the  arts  bestow  !  We  are  in  a  time 
of  trouble  ;  we  attend  only  to  the  noise  of 
our  discussions  ;  we  read  only  the  pro- 
ductions of  party ;  and  how  many  wise 
men  and  enlightened  citizens  remain  in 
■ilence !  We  can  no  longer  judge  for 
ourselves,  and  a  foreign  observer  only  can 
decide  for  us,  what  ought  to  be  the  jud>^- 
roent  of  posterity. 

When  my  colleagues,  in  addressing 
themselves  to  you,  chose  mc  for  their  organ, 
I  was  penetrated  with  their  sentiments, 
and  witli  those  of  the  ministers  of  all 
ranks,  whom  nothing  can  separate  from 
their  consciences.  I  spoke  for  them  with 
the  feeling  which  they  gave  me  ;  and 
the  noble  thoughts,  the  touching  expres- 
sions, I  can  boldly  say,  were  only  the 
daily  impressions  which  the  knowledge 
of  their  virtues  inspires.  It  is  wanting 
to  their  glory  that  you  should  sec  them,  as  I 
have  seen  them,  simple  in  their  conduct, 
tranquil  in  their  adversity,  and  content  with 
having  fulfilled  their  duty.  The  church 
of  France  is  the  stranaed  bark  which 
the  waters  have  left  after  the  tempest, 
and  every  one  of  us  in  the  shipwreck  con- 
templates with  astonishment  those  new 
heavens,  and  this  new  earth,  which  were 
unknown  before.  By  what  destiny  must 
it  be,  that  after  having  supported,  all  my 
life,  those  maxims  of  Christian  charity, 
of  which  the  first  ages  of  the  church  gave 
OS  both  lessons  and  examples,  I  see  myself 
the  victim  of  intolerance  and  persecution ! 
It  is  in  the  eighteenth  century — it  is  in  a 
nation  that  boasts  of  its  philosophy — ^it  is 
€ifen  in  the  moment  that  they  announce 
tha  Revolution  of  Liberty,  that  tliey  per- 


■ecute  those  who  practise  what  they  be- 
lieve in  religion,  and  who  wishtopreaore 
the  worship  of  their  fathers  !  We  read 
in  the  Constitution,  that  "  No  one  ought 
to  be  disturbed  for  his  religious  opinions )" 
we  read  in  the  laws  concerning  religion, 
oaths,  deprivations,  infamous  penalties, 
and  exile  ;  and  it  is  on  the  overthrow  oi 
their  new  Constitution  that  they  found  the 
civil  Constitution  of  the  clergy.  What 
has  become  of  all  those  natural  laws, 
which  were  to  serve  for  the  basis  of  all 
their  laws?  We  are  the  men  whom, 
they  wish  to  accuse  with  prejudices,  who 
plead  this  day  the  rights  of  liberty.  The 
cause,  sir,  that  we  have  defendtxi,  is  the 
noble,  just,  and  holy  cause  of  liberty, 
humanity,  and  rehgion.  The  clergy  of 
France  have  demonstrated  what  it  was — 
persuasion  without  fanaticism — courage 
without  excess — and  resistance  without 
trouble,  and  without  insurrection.  Wo 
have  suffered  all  kinds  of  loss  ;  we  have 
endured  all  sorts  of  rigour ;  and  we  remain 
tranquil  and  firm,  because  nothing  is  so 
unconquerable  as  the  probity  which  8U]>- 
ports  itself  on  religion.  Behold  that  of 
which  they  cannot  judge  in  the  world ! 
They  conceive  that  honour  is  the  only  sen- 
timent which  influences  men  of  all  con- 
ditions to  the  accomplishment  of  the 
most  sacred  duties.  God  forbid  that  I 
should  weaken  this  noble  instinct,  which 
comes  to  the  aid  of  reason,  which  rallies 
the  warrior  in  the  day  of  combat,  and 
which  can  animate  to  the  love  of  the 
public  weal  when  it  does  not  mislead  us  in 
the  pursuit !  But  you  have  better  defined 
this  simple  and  true  sentiment,  "which 
consists  in  the  habitual  impression  of  our 
duty,  of  right  and  of  piety."  This  senti- 
ment ought  to  be  in  general  that  of  good 
citizens,  and  there  are  no  morals  m  a 
country  where  it  is  not  acted  upon.  If 
they  w'ish  to  destroy  religion  in  France, 
it  w'ill  be  the  first  example  of  an  empire 
without  religion  ;  and  no  one  has  proved, 
sir,  with  more  eloquence  than  youreelf, 
how  much  it  imports  to  attach  the  prin- 
ciples of  human  society  to  something  too 
high  for  man  to  outrage  or  destroy.  They 
must  consecrate  by  religion,  respect  for 
the  laws ;  for  what  must  the  laws  be, 
which  an  entire  people  obey  only  through 
constraint,  and  not  by  inclination  7  They 
will  soon  perceive  that  the  force  to  which 
they  yiela  is  only  the  force  which  they 
give ;  this  force  will  weaken  of  itwelf  ^r 
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general  eorruption,  and  the  state  ia  no 
more! 

You  have  reason,  sir,  to  encourage  na 
in  the  laborious  career  to  which  we  are 
doomed.  It  is  the  writing  of  such  men 
as  you,  which  maintain  in  all  nations  a 
wholesome  morality.  Wc  cannot  help  be- 
lieving that  oar  fellow-citizens  H-ill  sooner 
or  later  do  us  the  justice  which  we  re- 
ceive from  foreigners ;  and  that  wc  shall 
revive,  in  more  peaceable  times,  the  prin- 
ciples of  religion  and  humanity. 

I  do  not  speak  to  you,  sir,  of  those 
other  writings,  in  which  I  am  desirous  of 
showing  how  useful  would  be  the  lights 
of  a  long  and  peaceable  administration. 
It  does  not  belong  to  me  to  judge  of  the 
use  which  may  be  made  of  them,  and  it 
must  not  astonish  us,  that  men  are  un- 
grateful for  truths  which  come  from  us, 
who  have  no  passion  for  revolutions. 

Accept,  sir,  the  testimonies  of  the  vene- 
ration and  attachment,  which  well-inten- 
tioned men  ought  to  feel  for  the  enlightened 
and  virtuous  of  all  countries.  I  cannot  tell 
yon  how  sensible  we  have  been  to  the 
attention,  which  the  clergy  of  England 
have  shown  towards  one  of  our  most 
Tirtuons  and  respectable  colleagues.  You 
are  equally  just  to  his  character  in  society, 
aa  to  his  principles  and  courage ;  and 
such  are  the  re^ts  of  his  diocese,  that 
they  consider  his  absence  as  a  public  ca- 
lamity. 

I  have  the  honour  to  be, 

&c  &c  &c. 

On  the  23d  of  February  1792,  died  Sir 
Joshua  Reynolds,  the  old  and  constant 
fnend  of  fioMUNO  Burke,  who,  on  the 
impulse  of  the  moment,  drew  up  a  beau- 
tiful sketch  of  his  character,  for  the  public 
papers.  This  eulo^um,  which  has  been 
oompcu^d  to  that  of  Apelles,  by  Pericles, 
we  here  insert,  as  alike  honourable  to  the 
merits  of  the  deceased,  and  the  feelings  of 
the  survivor : — 

^  Last  night,  in  the  sixty-ninth  year  of 
his  age,  died,  at  his  house  in  Leicester 
Fields,  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds. 

His  illness  was  long,  but  borne  with  a 
mild  and  cheerful  fortitude,  without  the 
least  mixture  of  any  thing  irritable  orque- 
mlooa,  agreeably  to  the  placid  and  even 
tenor  of  his  whole  life.  He  had  from 
tibe  beginning  of  his  malady  a  distinct 
of  liis  diasolution,  which  he  contem- 


plated with  that  entire  composuro,  thet 
nothing  but  the  innocence,  integrity,  and 
usefulness  of  his  hfe,  and  an  unaflected 
submission  to  the  will  of  Providence,  could 
bestow.  In  this  situation  he  had  every 
consolation  from  family  tenderness,  whicn 
his  own  kindness  to  his  family  had  indeed 
well  deserved. 

Sir  Joshua  Reynolds  was,  on  very  many 
accounts,  one  of'iiie  most  memorable  men 
of  his  time.  He  was  the  first  Engliab- 
men  who  added  the  praise  of  the  elegant 
arts  to  the  other  glories  of  his  country. 
In  taste,  in  grace,  m  facility,  in  happy  in- 
vention, and  in  the  richness  and  harmony 
of  colouring,  he  was  equal  to  the  greatest 
masters  of  the  renowned  ages.  In  poi^ 
trait  he  went  beyond  them  ;  for  he  com- 
municated to  that  description  of  the  art,  in 
which  English  artists  are  the  most  en* 
gaged,  a  variety,  a  fancy,  and  a  dignity 
derived  from  the  higher  branches,  whioi 
even  those  who  professed  tliem  in  a  su- 
perior manner,  did  not  always  presenre 
when  they  delineated  individual  nature. 
His  portraits  remind  the  spectator  of  the 
invention  of  history,  and  the  amenity  of 
landscape.  In  painting  portraits,  he  ap- 
peared not  to  be  raised  upon  that  platform, 
but  to  descend  upon  it  from  a  higher  sphere. 
His  paintings  illustrate  his  lessons,  and 
his  lessons  seem  to  be  derived  from  his 
paintings. 

He  possessed  the  theory  as  perfectly 
as  the  practice  of  iiis  art.  To  be  such  a 
painter,  he  was  a  proibund  and  pene- 
trating philosopher. 

In  full  happiness  of  foreign  and  domes- 
tic famo,  admired  by  the  expert  in  art, 
and  by  the  learned  in  science^  courted  by 
the  great,  caressed  by  sovereign  powers, 
and  celebrated  by  distinguished  poets, 
his  native  humility,  modesty,  and  candour 
never  forsook  him,  even  on  surprise  or 
provocation ;  nor  was  the  least  degree  of 
arrogance  or  assun^ption  visible  to  the 
most  scrutinizing  eye,  in  any  part  of  his 
conduct  or  discourse. 

His  talents  of  every  kind — powerflil 
from  nature,  and  not  meanly  cultivated  by 
letters — his  social  virtues  m  all  the  relic- 
tions and  all  the  habitudes  of  life,  ren- 
dered him  the  centre  of  a  very  great  and 
unparalleled  variety  of  agreeable  socie- 
ties, which  will  be  dissipated  by  his  death. 
He  had  too  much  merit  not  to  excite 
some  jealousy,  too  much  innocence  tn 
provoke  any  enmity.    The  loss  of  BO 
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■wn  of  his  tbne  can  be  iUt  with  inoi« 
■ncere,  general,  and  unmixed  torrow. 
Hjlil  and  Farbwbll  1 

Sir  Joehiia  Reynolds  gt^re  a  striking 
testimony  oi  the  steadiness  of  his  attacln 
tnent  to  Mr.  Bcrkb,  by  appointing  him 
one  of  his  executors,  and  bequcatlung  to 
him  jS2,000,  in  addition  to  a  like  sum 
which  he  had  lent  to  him  some  time  be- 
fore, and  the  bond  for  which  he  directed 
to  be  cancelled. 

It  has  been  said,  and  at  one  time  the 
report  was  pretty  generally  credited,  that 
the  published  discourses  of  Sir  Joshua, 
upon  the  principles  of  the  art  which  he 
ftdomed,  were  in  a  great  measure  indebted 
for  their  elegance  to  the  pen  of  Burke  ;  but 
this  assertion  has  been  so  completely 
disproved  by  those  who  possessed  the' 
best  means  of  information,  as  to  be  no 
longer  worthy  of  crediL 

This  was  a  busy  year  to  Mr.  Burks, 
who,  besides  his  private  avocations,  and 
the  multiplicity  of  nis correspondence,  felt 
himself  bmrnd  to  stand  forward  acn^inst 
iht  innovations  proposed  by  his  old  as- 
sociates. Early  m  the  session,  Mr.,  now 
Earl  Grey,  introduced  his  motion  for  a 
Parliamentary  Reform,  which  ill-timed 
.measure  was  opposed  by  Mr.  Burke  in 
a  very  powerful  speech.  He  began  by 
compann^his  situation  to  that  of  a  wom- 
oot  mvalid  in  the  battles  of  the  state,  and 
who  was  now  lefl  to  guard  the  citadel 
of  the  constitution.  After  this  exordium 
he  waived  the  general  subject  as  ofl^ring 
nothing  new,  but  he  showed  the  danger 
of  the  discussion,  by  exhibiting  proofs 
tiiat  there  was  an  avowed  party  m  the 
country  whose  object  was  to  overthrow 
and  change  the  constitution.  Upon  being 
niged  by  the  most  clamorous  calls,  to 
produce  his  evidence,  he  entered  into  par- 
ticular details,  and  named  several  socie- 
tMS  recentlv  formed  on  revolutionary  prin- 
ciples. "  When  such  persons,"  saia  he, 
"the  advocates  for  Paine*s  doctrines,  the 
solicitors  of  a  confederacy  with  the  most 
infamous  foreign  clubs,  were  also  the  ad- 
vocates for  a  Parliamentary  Reform,  it 
was  high  time  to  sound  the  alarm  of  dan- 
gar  to  the  constitution.  In  France,  the 
advocates  of  Reform,  at  the  very  moment 
their  king  was  carrying  into  effect  a  real 
and  substantial  change  for  the  national 
good,  snatched  the  crown  from  his  head, 
aad  overturned  his  throne;  the  conse- 


quence of  which  was,  thai  inataacl  oT 
one  governor  they  had  seven  hundred 
tyrants." 

With  such  an  instance  before  tiieir 
eyes,  Mr.  Burke  said,  his  advice  was, 
"  Be  wise  by  experience ;  hold  (ast  the 
blessings  you  enjoy,  and  trust  to  no  theo- 
retical remedies." 

Soon  after  this,  Mr.  Fox  came  forward 
with  a  motion  iu  favour  of  tlie  Unitarian 
Dissenters ;  whidi  Mr.  Burke  also  op- 
posed, not  upon  intolerant  grounds,  but 
from  a  persuasion   that    the  claimants 
were  dangerous  subjects,  who  aimed  at  the 
downfall  of  every  system  which  was  dear 
to  the  country,  and  whose  religion  waa 
connected  with  political  princimes  hos- 
tile to  the  welfare  of  the  establishment 
both  civil  and    religious.     Tliis  chaise 
roused  the  members  around  him,  (for  he 
still  sat  on  the  opposition  bench,)  to  an 
excessive  degree  of  animosity.     In  an- 
swer to  those  who  demanded  proofs  of 
what  he  alleged,  Mr.  Burke  narrated  the 
proceedings  of  some  late  meetings  of  the 
Unitarian  Dissenters,  which  demonstrated 
une<]uivocally  their  connexion  with  the 
French  cannibals.    Tliis  expression  being 
caught  up  by  the  supporters  of  the  motion, 
produced  a  repetition  on  the  part  of  Mr. 
Burke,  who  said.  Gentlemen  might  cry 
out,  "  Hear !  hear  !"    as  long  as  they 
thought  proper;  he  had,  however,  assert- 
ed no  more  than  what  he  could  prove  ; 
for  he  could  show,  by  documents,  that 
the  French  cannibals,  after  having  torn 
out  the  hearts  of  those  they  had  murdered, 
squeezed  the  blood  into  their  wine  and 
drank  it. 

As  the  name  of  Dr.  Priestley  was 
brought  up  in  the  course  of  this  debate^ 
Mr.  Burke  took  occasion  to  bestow  some 
severe  censures  upon  the  principles  of 
that  restless  polemic.  This  will  account 
for  the  angry  tone  in  which  the  doctor 
ever  a(\er  spoke  of  his  old  acquaintance ; 
but  when  he  circulated  the  story  that  Mr. 
Burke,  on  hearing  of  tlie  riots  at  Bir- 
mingham, ran  about  in  an  ecstacy  of  joy, 
congratulating  every  body  he  met,  he  waa 
guilty  himself  of  the  very  ofience  against 
chanty,  which  he  attempted  to  fasten  upon 
another,  for  he  had  no  authority  whatever 
to  adduce  in  proof  of  what  he  related. 

Such  was  the  serious  aspect  of  the  timet^ 
that  parliament  assembled  again  at  the 
end  oif  the  same  year,  to  adopt  measurea 
for  the  security  of  the  country,  the  peace 
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of  which  was  threatened  hj  eocietiee  affili- 
ated on  the  pretext  of  Reform,  but  palp** 
bly  intendea  to  bring  about  a  Revoiution, 
similar  to  that  of  France.  In  the  debates 
that  arose  upon  the  address,  Fox  and  She- 
ridan ridictued  the  alarm  that  had  been 
excited,  and  condemned  the  speech  from 
the  throne,  as  a  iibcl  upon  the  people. 
BuRKB,  in  reply,  maintained  that  with  the 
same  iustice  Cicero  might  have  been 
charged  with  libelling  all  Home,  when  he 
announced  the  conspiracy  of  Catahne  and 
his  companions,  and  their  intention  to 
bum  the  city,  and  massacre  the  senate. 

Against  the  proposition  of  Mr.  Fox 
for  a  negociation  with  the  French  repub- 
licans, he  entered  his  solemn  protest  in 
tlus  energetic  language  :  "  Stained  i%ith 
crimes^  blasting  and  damning  all  the  courts 
of  Europe,  ought  France  to  be  acknow- 
ledged 7  Ou^ht  she  to  be  acknowledged 
witnout  waiting  (in  the  words  of  Hamlet) 
lor  the  whetting  of  the  axe  ?"  Ought  she 
to  be  acknowledged  in  the  teeth  of  all 
her  decrees  of  universal  hatred  to  mo- 
narchies, and  in  the  teeth  of  the  com- 
mission of  regicide  7  Oh !  if  she  were,  the 
nation  might  depend  upon  it,  that  the 
murder  of  the  king  of  France  would  only 
be  preliminary  to  the  murder  of  the  king 
of  Kngland  !>* 

Mr.  BaaKB  then  proceeded  to  declare, 
that  as  soon  as  Great  Britain  acknow- 
ledged the  existing  state  of  things  in  France^ 
by  a  formal  negociation,  from  that  moment, 
rthuM  extantibus,  she  must  bow  the  neck  to 
that  country.  This  was  a  consequence 
which  he  insisted  would  be  the  result  of 
such  policy.  ^  In  her  system  of  conduct," 
observed  the  orator,  "  France  has  fol- 
lowed that  of  Mahomet,  who,  affecting  to 
preach  peace,  carried  his  Koran  in  one 
pand.  and  the  sword  in  the  other,  to  punish 
all  who  would  not  acknowledge  his  mis- 
sion. Thus  has  acted  the  French  repub- 
lic. It  has  published  a  declaration  of  the 
n^is  of  man,  and  propagated  them  by 
tSe  sword." 

Mr.  Fox,  however,  was  not  to  bo  driven 
firom  his  purpose  by  these  arguments, 
tfaongh  they  were  confirmed  by  the  glar- 
mg  evidence  of  facts  on  every  side.  He 
perseveriBd  in  maintaining  that  there  was 
DO  danger  to  be  apprehended  from  the 
rerolationary  doctrines  which  were  then 
rapid  It  spreading  over  the  country,  and 
be  Btm  oontinuedT  to  palliate  the  conduct 
of  the  French  repubhcans,  though  at  the 
mm^  tioie  he  pronised  to  #bhor  regicide, 


and  to  admire  a  monarchical  form  ofgio- 
vemment.  In  the  mean  time  the  rank* 
of  opposition  became  thinner  every  day, 
and  many  of  the  friends  of  Mr.  Fox  fol- 
lowed the  example  of  Bit  ax  a,  when  Im 
crossed  the  floor  of  the  house,  and  declar- 
ed that  he  quitted  tlie  camp  for  over. 

On  taking  a  retrospect  of  these  tem- 
pestuous scenes,  and  considering  the  mar- 
vellous events,  that  for  a  series  of  yean 
resulted  from  the  revolutionary  abyss 
tlien  opened  in  France,  one  cannot  help 
admiring  the  penetrating  genius  of  the 
man  who  first  aetocted  the  deceitful  mass 
that  lay  beneath,  and  foretold  the  desolic 
tion  which  the  eruption  would  produce* 
Mr.  BuRRE  might  truly  be  called  the  Cas- 
sandra of  his  day,  for  every  speech  that 
he  uttered,  and  every  line  that  he  wrote  on 
the  subject  of  France,  received  in  the  issus^ 
the  stamp  of  an  oracle.  It  is  true,  that 
his  zeal  on  this  subject,  sometimes  carried 
him  to  great  lengths,  but  if  in  a  few  hn- 
stances,  as  when  he  exhibited  a  dagger  to 
illustrate  the  character  and  faith  of  repub* 
lican  amit^,  he  appeared  too  theatrical ; 
the  integrity  of  the  motive  must  be  admiU 
ted,  and  much  allowance  therefore  is  du9 
to  the  enthusiasm  by  which  he  was  ani» 
mated.  At  this  critical  period,  the  thoughti 
of  Mr.  BuRKB  were  directed  whc^y  to  the 
general  welfare,  wlule  Mr.  Fox  courted 
the  applause  of  the  multitude.  The  cool- 
ness tnat  had  subsisted  between  these  two 
great  men  for  three  years,  was  not  howw 
everof  such  a  nature  as  to  preclude  all 
hopes  of  reconciliation,  till  this  session  of 
parliament.  Efforts  indeed  had  actually 
been  made,  to  bringabout  a  union  of  paitiei 
for  the  public  benefit,  but  they  were  all  reo* 
dered  nugatory  by  the  obstinacy  of  Mi; 
Fox,  who  even  refused  to  consult  the  moit 
respectable  members  of  the  opposition, 
on  the  measures  proper  to  be  aoopted  in 
the  senate. 

It  seemed  therefore  evident,  that  he  waa 
setting  up  for  himself,  and  as  he  espoused 
the  cause  of  the  French  abroad,  and  that 
of  the  republican  faction  at  home,  thero 
was  reason  enough  to  apprehend  the  meet 
serious  consequences  from  his  ascen- 
dency. Burke  knew  that  revolutionaiy 
principles  must  produce  revolutionaiy 
practice;  and  it  was  this  convictioa 
which  made  him  so  acUve  in  exposing  tho 
danger  of  that  friendship  with  regiadeiL 
which  bis  opponents  assiduously  sought 
and  earnestly  recommended.  At  the  end 
of  this  itonny  seaaioii,  Mr.  Bvrki  drew 
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mf  and  oommunictted  to  the  Duke  of 
I^HTtland,  a  narrative  of  the  proceedings 
of  Mr.  Fox  and  his  cabal,  in  which  many 
extraordinary  facta  were  developed,  full 
ttiough  to  justify  the  separation  that  had 
taken  place,  and  the  necessity  of  giving 
support  to  the  government  for  the  preser- 
vation of  the  constitution. 

In  1794,  Mr.  Burks  had  two  severe 
trials,  in  the  death  of  liis  brother,  followed 
by  that  of  his  only  son  Richard,  who  was 
hu  colleague  in  the  representation  of  Mal- 
toD.  The  next  year  he  retired  from  par- 
liament ;  and  soon  afler  received  the  grant 
of  a  pension  for  himself  and  his  wife, 
payable  out  of  the  civil  list  But  this 
mark  of  the  royal  favour,  though  bestowed 
when  he  was  no  longer  in  a  situation  to 
Msist  ministers  by  his  vote,  brought  upon 
luiii  a  load  of  illiberal  abuse;  and  two 
peers  did  themselves  no  honour  by  the 
manner  of  their  noticing  Mr.  Burke  and 
hispension  in  the  House  of  Lords. 

These  illiberal  attacks,  (for  such  they 
unquestionably  were,)  produced  a  spirit- 
ed retort  in  a  letter  addressed  to  Lord 
FitEwilliam.  In  this  tract  the  venerable 
author  gave  abundant  proof,  that  neither 
age  nor  misfortune  had  weakened  his 
mental  energies ;  and  if  those  who  so  wan- 
tonly provoked  him  did  not  writhe  under 
the  scourge,  their  nerves  must  have  been 
of  a  peculiar  construction. 

The  next  and  last  performance  which 
Mr.  Burke  gave  to  the  public,  was  a 
•eriea  of  Letters  on  the  Proposals  for 
Peace  with  the  Regicide  Directory  of 
FVance;*'  and  of  all  his  works  this  may 
fidrly  challenge  the  pro-eminence  for  a 
comprehensive  view  of  foreign  and  do- 
mestic policy,  strength  of  reasoning,  and 
powerful  appeals  to  the  understanmng. 

The  design  of  it  was  as  exalted  as  the 
execution  was  masterly;  being  no  less 
than  to  rouse  the  nation  from  a  state  of 
despondency  under  difficulties,  to  confi- 
dence in  its  resources,  and  a  vigorous  ex- 
ertion of  its  powers,  in  a  struggle,  the 
glorious  tcmunation  of  which  our  pohti- 
cal  Nestor  foresaw  and  foretold. 

At  length  these  incessant  labours  ope- 
rated upon  the  constitution  of  Mr.  Burkb 
in  a  manner  that  soon  gave  indications 
of  a  rapid  decay.  Still,  amidst  all  his 
bodily  weakness,  his  mind  preserved  its 
vigour,  and  on  the  seventh  of  July,  1797, 
he  conversed  with  animation  on  the  creat 
subject  which  had  so  long  occupied  his 
tboughta.    The  next  day,  while  one  of  hia 


friends,  assisted  by  a  servant,  waa  carry' 
ing  him  into  another  room,  he  faintly  said, 
**  God  bless  you,-*  fell  back,  and  expired 
without  a  groan.  His  remains  were  in« 
terred,  on  the  1 5th,  in  the  church  of  Bear* 
consfield  in  Buckinghamshire,  in  which 
parish  he  had  long  resided,  on  an  estate 
which  is  said  to  have  been  given  him  by  the 
marquis  of  Rockincham.  But  it  is  ex- 
traordinary, and  little  to  the  credit  of  the 
a(^  tliat  as  yet  no  monument  has  been 
raised  to  his  memorv.     Mr.  Burke  in  his 

Cerson  was  about  five  feet  ten  inches  in 
eight,  erect,  and  well  formed  ;  his  coun- 
tenance was  pleasing,  but  being  very  near- 
sighted, his  action  in  public  speaking  lost 
much  of  its  effect.  Of  his  talents  there 
cannot  be  two  opinions ;  his  knowledge 
was  so  various  that  he  could  converse 
upon  all  subjects,  and  that  with  such  a 
grasp  of  mind  and  felicity  of  expression, 
OS  deliohted  the  hearer,  who,  on  parting 
from  him  naturally  exclaimed,  "  What 
awonderiul  man!" 

As  an  orator  he  stood  confessedly  in 
the  very  first  class,  but  he  had  the  fault 
of  prolixity,  and  too  generally  overioaded 
his  argument  with  an  exuberance  of  illus- 
trative imagery.  His  metaphors  were 
sometimes  incongruous,  and  his  language 
was  occasionally  so  low  as  to  excite  sur- 
prise and  disgust  In  his  manners  he  was 
urbane  and  generous,  very  communica- 
tive of  his  advice,  and  ready  to  patronize 
merit.  Of  this  he  gave  a  proof  in  lus 
liberality  to  Barry  the  painter,  whom  he 
took  under  his  protection  in  DubUn,  and 
sent  him  at  his  own  expense  to  Italy. 
While  there,  the  most  friendly  correspona- 
ence  passed  between  them,  and  through 
life  Mr.  Burke  behaved  kindly  to  ms 
ingenious  countryman,  although  the  be- 
haviour of  Barry  was  far  from  being  such 
as  he  could  approve. 

The  Uteraiy  character  of  Mr.  Burke 
is  above  all  praise.  Though  he  wrote 
rapidly,  not  a  line  dropped  from  his  pen 
but  what  bore  the  striKioe  impress  oi  his 

Kwerful  mind,  and  in  truth  he  can  hardly 
said  to  have  written  a  single  pa^e  with- 
out communicating  to  the  most  enlighten- 
ed reader  something  new,  cither  in  thought 
or  illustration.  Wisdom  and  eloquence, 
which  others  attain  with  labour,  were  in 
him  the  habitual  and  ordinary  march  of 
his  ideas ;  whence  his  style  constantly  ex- 
hibits such  a  superabundance  of  aigumeot 
and  intagery,  that  while  our  attention  is 
pursuing  the  track  of  hid  reasoning,  we 
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•re  in  d&nger  of  losing  ourselYes  amidst 
the  various  beauties  with  which  it  is  en- 
forced and  embellished.  The  same  cha- 
racteristics distinguished  the  oratory  of 
Mr.  Burke,  that  are  still  perceived  in  his 
compositions;  but  thougn  he  rarely,  if 
ever,  failed  to  delight  his  hearers  by  his 
manner  and  his  matter,  he  too  frequently 
weakened  the  eficct  of  his  elocution  by 
not  stopping  at  the  right  period  of  his  ar- 
gument ;  the  consequence  of  which  was, 
that  those  who  had  been  charmed  and 
convincCiJ  by  the  former  part  of  the  speech, 
became,  at  the  close  of  it,  languid,  tired, 
and  indifleicnt. 

In  domestic  life  Mr.  Burke  exhibited 
such  a  striking  contrast  to  his  associates, 
that  it  is  a  matter  of  some  surprise  how  a 
person  of  his  pliilosophical  principles  and 
temperate  habits  could  endure  a  connexion 
with  men,  most  of  whose  time  was  dissi- 
pated, to  use  no  worse  term,  in  midnight 
revelry  over  the  bottle,  or  at  the  gaming- 
table. To  reconcile  private  vice  witn 
public  virtue  is  a  task  which  no  casuist 
nas  yeX  ventured  to  undertake  in  a  free 
and  impartial  spirit ;  nor  would  an^  one 
engage  in  the  proof  that  the  union  is 
consistent,  were  it  not  from  a  desire  to 
iustiiy  particular  characters,  whose  morals 
nave  been  at  variance  with  the  professions 
which  they  set  up  in  the  face  oi  the  world. 
Dr.  Pi  ice  was  well  aware  of  this,  and 
therefore,  in  one  of  his  political  sermons, 
he  took  occasion,  sharply,  to  reprobate 
the  pernicious  maxim,  tnat  patriotism  and 
pronigacy  could  exist  in  the  same  person. 
He  did  this  in  reference  to  the  leaders  of 
the  party  to  which  he  belonged,  and  he 
lamented  most  devoutly  and  sincerely, 
that  while,  by  their  oratorical  powers^ 
these  great  men  were  upholding  and  pro- 
pagating the  same  doctrines  with  himself, 
as  being  essential  to  human  happiness, 
they  rendered  them  altogether  nugatory 
by  the  most  scandalous  conduct  m  the 
ordinary  transactions  of  life. 

When  the  French  Revolution  broke 
out,  it  was  seen  that  public  and  private 
virtue  cannot  be  separated,  without  en- 
dangering the  fundamental  principles 
upon  which  all  social  order  must  stand, 
and  by  the  consunmaation  of  which  the 
rights  of  individuals  can  alone  be  secured. 

In  that  storm,  Burke  appeared  im- 
pegnable,  like  the  rock  whose  basis  is 
mfixed  in  the  foundation  of  eternal  mora- 
lity, while  the  political  sophists  of  the  day, 
having  nothing  stable  in  their  minds  for 


the  regulation  of  their  conduct  in  peril 
times,  were  driven  about  by  every  wind 
that  blew,  having  no  point  of  certain  die* 
tinction,  nor  any  principles  upon  which 
they  could  depend  for  their  guidance  and 
security,  amidst  the  sea  of  rcvolutionaiy 
strife,  from  which,  as  they  and  others 
vainly  Hatiered  Uiemselves,  a  new  world 
of  perfection  was  about  to  arise.  Most 
of  these  visionaries  have  dropped  into 
oblivion,  and  the  few  that  remain  are  so 
little  known,  that  tiicir  very  names  will 
in  a  short  space  be  forgotten.  Burke, 
on  the  contrary,  has  left  an  imperishable 
memorial ;  every  day  increases  its  value, 
and  future  ages  will  have  recourse  to  it 
for  the  maxims  of  political  wisdom  in  the 
government  and  direction  of  life.  What- 
ever may  be  thought  of  those  infirmities 
which  he  possessed  in  common  with  the 
rest  of  mankind,  or  of  the  errors  into 
which  he  occasionally  fell,  he  had  the 
singular  merit  of  dissolving  the  links  of 

Carty,  at  a  critical  period,  when  that  party 
egan  to  assume  the  dangerous  part  of 
a  faction,  under  a  leader  wnose  ambitioo, 
admitting  no  restraint, 

'*  Sprung  upwards,  like  a  pyramid  of  fire 
Into  the  wild  expanse,  and  through  the  shock 
or  fighting  elements,  on  all  sides  round 
EnvitDn'd,  won  his  way." 

Taking,  therefore,  a  retrospective  glance 
at  that  part  of  our  national  history,  and 
looking  steadfastly  upon  the  opposite  con- 
duct of  the  men  who  distingmshed  them- 
selves when  the  horrors  of  the  Revolution 
had  nearly  broken  in  upon  the  shores  of 
Britain,  one  cannot  help  admiring  the  in- 
trepid spirit  that  first  and  last  opposed 
the  torrent,  and  for  so  doing  brought  upon 
himself  the  hatred  of  his  compeers.  Not 
in  the  least  intimidated  by  their  taunts  and 
reproaches,  he  pursued  his  course,  and 
by  that  firmness  became  a  main  instru- 
ment of  rousing  the  nation  to  that  resist- 
ance against  anarchy,  which  ultimately 
gave  peace  to  the  world.  Like  the  faith- 
ful seraph,  so  admirably  painted  by  the 
poet,  he  stood 

*'  Among  innumerablo  false,  unmov'd, 
Unshaken,  unseduc'd,  unterrifled  ; 
His  loyalty  he  kept,  his  lore,  his  zeal ; 
Nor  number^  nor  example,  with  him  wrought 
To  swerve  from  Truth,  or  chanfe  his  conMsnt 

mind,  Cpa««>d 

Though  single.    From  amidst  them,  forth  hs 
Long  way  through  hnetlle  acorn,  which  he  aus- 

tain'd 
Superior,  nor  of  insolence  feared  aught ; 
And  with  retorted  acorn  his  back  he  turn*d 
On   those    proud  towns   to  swift  desttucUon 

hurl»d.»» 
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Thk  late  Mr.  Burke,  from  a  principle  of  diapoaed  in  dntnologieal  order,  widi  the  ex- 

unaffected  humility,  which  they,  who  were  the  ception  of  the  Preface  to  BriseoC'a  Addresa, 

most  intimately  acquainted  with  lua  character,  which  haring  appeared  in  the  Author's  life* 

best  know  to  have  been  in  hia  estimation  one  time,  and  from  delicacy  not  being  avowed  by 

of  the  mo^  important  moral  duties,  nerer  hinn  him,  did  not  come  within  the  plan  of  this 

self  made  any  cdlection  of  the  nurious  publi-  edition,  but  has  been  placed  at  the  end  of  the 

cations  with  which,  during  a  period  of  forty  last  volume,  on  its  being  found  deficient  in  jiMt 

years,  he  adorned  and  enriched  the  literatura  bulk. 

of  this  country.  When,  however,  the  rapid  The  several  posthcnnoas  publications,  ■■ 
and  unexampled  demand  for  his  *'  Reflections  tfiey  from  time  to  time  made  their  appearance, 
on  the  Rev(4ution  of  France,"  had  unequivo*  were  accompanied  by  approprii^  prefiices. 
cally  testified  his  celebrity  as  a  writer,  soma  These,  however,  as  they  were  principally 
of  his  friends  so  for  prevailed  upon  him,  that  intended  for  temporary  purposes,  have  been 
he  permitted  them  to  put  forth  a  regular  edition  omitted.  Some  fow  eiplanations  only,  which 
of  his  works.  Accordingly,  three  volumes  in  ■  they  contained,  seem  here  to  be  necessary, 
quarto  appeared  under  that  title  in  1792,  print-  The  **  Observations  on  the  Conduct  of  tha 
ed  for  the  late  Mr.  Dodsley.  That  edition,  Minority  in  the  Session  of  1793,"  had  been 
therefore,  has  been  made  the  foundation  of  Uw  written  and  sent  by  Mr.  Burke  as  a  paper 
present,  for  which  a  form  has  been  chosen  '  ratirely  and  strictly  confidential;  but  it  crept 
better  adapted  to  public  convenience.  Such  surreptitiouslyinto  the  world,  through  the  fraud 
enrours  of  the  press  as  have  been  diaoovered  and  treachery  of  the  man  whom  he  had  em- 
in  it  are  here  rectified ;  in  other  respects  it  is  ployed  to  transcribe  it,  and,  as  usually  happens 
faithfully  followed,  eioept  that  in  one  instance,'  in  such  cases,  came  forth  in  a  very  mangled 
an  accident  of  little  moment  has  occasioned  a  state,  under  a  false  title,  and  without  the  in- 
slight  deviation  from  the  strict  chronological  troductory  letter.  The  fiiends  of  the  Author, 
arrangement ;  and  that,  on  the  othor  hand,  a  without  waiting  to  consuh  him,  imtantly  ob- 
speech  of  conspicuous  eicellenoa,  on  his  do-  tained  an  injunction  from  the  Court  of  Chan* 
dining  the  poll  at  Bristol,  in  1780,  is  here,  for  eery  to  stop  the  sale.  What  he  himself  felt, 
the  ftfst  time,  inserted  in  its  proper  place.  on  receiving  intelligence  of  the  injury  done 

As  the  actirity  of  the  Author's  mind,  and  him  by  oat,  from  whom  his  kindness  deserved 

the  lively  interest  which  he  took  in  the  welfare  a  very  different  turn,  will  be  best  conveyed  in 

of  his  country,  ceased  only  vrith  his  life,  many  his  own  words.    The  following  is  an  extract 

sabsequent  piroductions  issued  from  hia  pen,  of  a  letter  to  a  friend,  which  he  dictated  on 

which  were  received  in  a  manner  correspond-  this  subject  from  a  sick  bed: 
ing  with  his  distinguished  reputation.     He 

wrote  also  various  tracts,  of  a  less  popular  >  "Bath^  I5th  fVb.  1797. 

description,  which  he  designed  for  private        '*  Mt  Dkak  LAtiREircB,— On  the  appeal^ 

circulation,  in  quarters  where  ho  supposed  ance  of  the  advertisement,  all  newspapers,  and 

they  might  produce  most  benefit  to  the  con»-  all  letters  have  been  kept  back  from  me  till 

nnmity;  but  which,  with  some  other  papers,  this  time.     Mrs.  Burke  opened  your's,  and 

have  been  printed  since  his  death,  from  copies  finding  that  all  the  measures  in  the  power  of 

which  lie  left  behind  him  (airly  transcribed,  Dr.  King,  yourself,  and  Mr.  Woodford,  had 

and  most  of  them  corrected  as  for  the  press,  been  taken  to  suppress  the  publication,  she 

All  these,  now  first  collected  together,  form  ventured  to  deliver  roe  the  letters  to-day,  which 

the  contents  of  the  last  rohine.     They  ara  were  rsad  to  me  in  my  bed,  ahoal  iwno'dook 

Vot.  L— I 


IV  ADVERTISEMENT. 

"ThkaflUr  doM  Tex  me;  butlamnotin  it,  might  iuiTe  leciaed  in  ■bmdonment  of  the 

a  state  of  health  at  present  to  be  deeply  vexed  principles  which  it  contained.    The  Author, 

at  any  thing.     Wheoerer  this  matter  oooies  therefore,  discovering  that,  with  the  ezception 

into  ditfcussion,  I  authorize  you  to  contradict  of  the  introductory  letter,  he  had  not  in  fact 

the  infamous  reports,  which  (I  am  mfbrmed)  kept  any  dean  copy,  as  he  had  supposed,  cor- 

have  been  given  out;  that  this  paper  had  been  rected  one  of  the  pamphlets  with  his  own  hand, 

circulated  throu^  the  Ministry,  and  was  in-  From  this,  which  was  found  preserved  with  his 

tended  gradually  to  slide  into  the  press.    To  other  papers,  his  friends  afterwards  thought  it 

the  best  of  my  recoUectioo,  I  never  had  a  clean  their  duty  to  give  an  authentic  edition, 

copy  of  it  but  one,  which  is  now  in  my  posses  The  "  Thoughts  and  Details  on  Scarcity" 

•ion ;  I  never  communicated  that,  but  to  the  were  originally  presented  in  the  form  of  a 

Duke  of  Portknd,  from  whom  I  had  it  back  Memorial  to  Mr.  Pitt.    The  Author  proposed 

again.    But  the  Duke  will  set  this  matter  to  aflerwards  to  recast  the  same  matter  in  a  new 

n^^,  if  in  reality  there  were  two  copies,  and  shape.    He  even  advertised  the  intended  work 

he  has  one.    1  never  shewed  it,  as  they  know,  under  the  title  of  *'  Letters  on  Rural  CEoono- 

to  any  one  of  the  Ministry.    If  the  Duke  has  aiics,  addressed  to  Mr.  Arthur  Toung;**  but 

really  a  copy,  I  believe  his  and  mine  are  the  he  seems  to  have  finished  only  two  or  three 

only  ones  that  ezistj  except  what  was  taken  detadied  fragments  of  the  first  letter.    These 

by  fiaud  from  loose  and  incorrect  papers  by  being  too  imperfect  to  be  printed  alone,  his 

B            ,  to  whom  I  gave  the  l^er  to  cc^.  friends  inserted  them  in  the  Memorial,  where 

As  soon  as  I  began  to  suq>ect  him  capable  of  they  seemed  best  to  cohere.    The  Memorial 

any  such  scandalous  breach  of  trust,  you  know  had  been  fiurly  copied,  but  did  not  i^ipear  to 

w^  what  anxiety  1  got  the  loose  papers  out  have  been  examined  or  corrected,  as  soma 

ef  his  hands,  not  having  reason  to  think  that  trifling  errours  of  the  transcriber  were  percep- 

lie  kept  any  odier.    Neither  do  I  believe  in  tible  in  it.    The  manuscript  of  the  fragments 

6ct  (unless  he  meditated  this  villainy  long  was  a  rough  draft  from  the  Author's  own  hand, 

ago)  that  he  did  or  does  now  possess  any  clean  much  fak>tted  and  very  confused, 

oopy.  I  never  communicated  that  paper  to  any  The  "Third  Letter  on  the  Proposals  for 

one  out  of  the  very  small  drde  of  those  private  Peace  "  was  in  its  progress  throu^  the  press 

friends,  from  whom  I  concealed  nothing.  when  Mr.  Burke  diied.    About  one  half  of  it 

''Butlbegyouandmyfiriendstobecautioat  wasactuallyrevisedin  print  by  himsdf,  though 

hewyou  let  itbe  understood,  that  I  disclaim  any  not  in  the  exact  order  of  the  pages  as  they  now 

thing  but  the  mere  act  and  intention  of  publica-  stand.    He  enlarged  his  first  draft,  and  sepa- 

tisn.  Idonotretract  anyone  of  the  sentiments  rated  one  great  member  of  his  subject,  for  the 

eontained  in  that  Memorial,  vdiich  was  and  is  purpose  of  introducing  some  other  matter  be- 

D^  justification,  addressed  to  the  fiiends,  for  tween.    The  diflferent  parcels  of  manuscript^ 

whose  use  akme  I  iitteaded  it.  Had  I  designed  designed  to  intervene,  were  discovered.    Otoe 

itierthepubUc,!  shouU  have  been  more  exact  ef  them  he  seemed  to  have  gone  over  himself, 

andftdL  It  was  written  in  a  tone  of  indignation,  and  to  have  improved  and  augmented.    The 

in  consequence  4f  the  resolutions  of  the  Whig  other,  (fortunately  the  smaller,)  was  much  mora 

Club,  which  wen  direetly  pointed  against  my-  imperibct,  just  as  it  was  taken  from  his  mouth 

■elf  aad  others,  and  occasioned  our  secession  by  dictation.    No  important  diange,  none  at 

from  that  dub;  which  is  the  last  act  of  my  aU  afiecUng  the  meaning  of  any  passage,  has 

life  that  I  shall  under  any  circumstances  repent  been  made  in   either,  thou^  in  the  mora 

Many  temperaments  and  explanations  there  imperfect  parcel,  some  latitude  of  discretion 

would  have  been,  if  I  had  ever  had  a  notion  in  subordinate  points  was  necessarily  used, 

that  it  should  meet  the  public  eye."  There  is,  however,  a  considerable  member, 

for  the  greater  part  of  which,  Mr.  Burke's 

In  the  mean  time  a  larj^e  impression,  aaoont-  reputation  is  not  responsible:  this  is  the  in- 

ing,  it  is  believed,  to  three  thousand  eepies,  had  quiry  into  the  condition  of  the  higher  classes, 

been  dispersed  over  the  eountiy.    To  recall  Thesummaryofthe  whole  topic  indeed,  nearly 

these  was  impossible ;  to  have  expected  that  as  it  stands,  was  found,  together  with  a  margi* 

any  admowledged  prodnetion  of  Mr.  Burim,  nal  reference  to  the  banbvpt-list,  in  his  own 

loll  of  matter  likely  to  interest  the  future  histo-  handUwriUng ;  and  the  actual  conclusion  of  the 

riaa,  couU  remain  for  ever  in  ebseurity,  would  leltsr  was  dictated  by  him,  but  never  received 

have  been  folly ;  and  to  have  passed  it  over  in  his  sdweqaent  correction.    He  had  also  pre- 

8llentnegleet,ontheonehand,or,onth0alher,  ssraed,  as  materials  for  this  branch  of  the 

to  hav«£en  made  any  consklflrable  changes  in  sohject,  sone  scattered  hints,  doounintoa  tad 
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puts  of  a  omtmpaodmoB  on  the  ■tats  of  the  paaphWt  which  wu  nypciieJ  to  eome  from 
eountrj.  Ha  was,  howervr,  pr«f«Bled  from  high  authohty,  and  wu  circolatad  by  Ministen 
woikiiig  OB  them,  bj  the  want  of  some  autheo-  with  great  indiatiy,  at  the  time  of  its  appen^ 
tic  and  official  iolbrnatioD,  for  which  he  had  anee  in  October,  1796,  inraediately  prerious  to 
been  k)og  anxiouslj  waiting,  in  ofder  lo  aicer-  that  Semion  of  Parliament  when  hit  Majea^ 
Uin,  to  the  eatiifrclion  of  the  puUie,  what  for  the  first  time  dedared,  that  the  appearanea 
with  his  nsual  mgacity  be  had  fuUj  aatiei-  of  any  diiposition  in  the  enemy  to  negotiala 
pated  fipomhis  own  perionai  obserratioo,  to  hii  for  general  peace,  should  not  fiiil  to  bo  mat 
own  private  conrictioo.  At  length  the  report!  with  an  earnest  desire  to  give  it  the  fullest  and 
of  the  difljereot  Committees,  which  had  beea  speediest  effect.  In  truth,  the  answer,  whidl 
appointed  by  the  two  Houses  of  Parliament,  is  fiiU  of  spirit  and  Tivacity,  was  written  in  the 
amply  furaiibed  him  with  erideooe  for  this  latter  end  of  the  eame  year,  but  was  laid  ssida 
purpose.  Accordingly  he  read  and  considerid  when  the  question  aseumed  a  more  serioai 
them  with  attention;  but  for  any  thing  beyond  aepect,  from  the  commencement  of  an  actual 
this  the  season  was  now  past  The  Supreme  negotiation,  which  gave  rise  to  the  series  of 
Disposerofall,  against  whose  inscrutable  oouB-  pruted  letters  Afterwutb,  he  began  to  ra» 
sels  it  is  vain  as  well  as  impious  to  murmv,  write  it,  with  a  riew  of  accommodating  it  to 
did  not  permit  him  to  enter  on  the  execution  of  his  new  purpose.  The  greater  part,  however, 
the  task  which  he  meditated.  It  was  resolved,  stfll  remained  in  its  origmal  state ;  and  several 
therefore,  by  one  of  lus  friends,  after  muoh  heroes  of  the  Revolution,  who  are  there  cela> 
hesitation,  and  under  a  very  painfid  response  brated,  having  in  the  interval  pamed  off  tha 
bility,  to  make  such  an  attempt  as  ho  coidd  public  stage,  a  greater  liberty  of  insertion  and 
at  supplying  the  void ;  eepecially  because  the  alteration  than  his  friends,  on  consideration, 
insufficiency  of  our  resources  for  the  contimi-  have  thought  allowable,  would  be  neceseary  to 
ance  of  the  war  was  understood  to  have  been  adapt  it  to  that  ph^e  in  the  series  for  whidi  it 
the  principal  objection  urged  against  the  two  was  ultimately  designed  by  the  Author.  This 
former  '*  Letters  on  the  Propoeab  for  Peace."  piece,  therefore,  addressed,  as  tha  title  origi- 
In  peribrmii^  with  reverential  diffidence  this  nally  stood,  to  hii  noble  friend,  Eari  Fits- 
duty  of  frieoddiip,  care  has  been  taken  not  to  wiHiam,  will  be  given  the  first  in  the  rap- 
attribute  to  Mr.  Burfce  any  sentiment  which  is  plemeotal  volumes,  which  will  be  hereafrer 
not  most  explicidy  known,  from  repeated  oon-  added  to  complete  this  edition  of  the  Author^i 
venations,  and  from  much  correspondmce,  lo  works. 

have  been  decidedly  entertained  by  that  illustri-  The  tracts,  most  of  them  in  manoscripC, 

ous  man.    One  passage  of  nearly  three  pages,  which  have  been  already  selected  as  fit  for 

containing  a  censure  of  our  defensive  qrstem,  this  purpose,  will  probably  furnish  four  or  five 

is  borrowed  from  a  private  letter,  which  he  volumes  more,  to  be  printed  uniformly  with 

began  to  dictate,  with  an  intention  of  compris-  this  edition.    The  principal  piece  is  entitled 

ing  in  it  the  short  result  of  his  opinions,  bat  "An  Elssay  towards  an  Abridgment  of  the 

which  he  afterwards  abandoned,  iHien,  a  little  English  History;"  and  reaches  from  the  earliest 

time  before  his  death,  lus  heslth  appeared  in  period  down  to  the  conclusion  of  the  reign  of 

some  degree  to  amend,  and  he  hoped  that  King  John.     It  b  written  with  much  depth 

Providence  might  have  spared  him  at  least  to  of  antiquarian  research,  directed  by  the  nUnd 

coropleta  the  larger  public  letter,  which  he  of  an  intelligent  statesman.    This  alone,  at 

then  proposed  to  resume.  for  as  can  be  conjectured,  will  form  more  than 

In  the  preface  to  the  former  edUtion  of  dus  one  vobme.    Another  entire  vohmie  also,  at 

letter,  a  fourth  was  mentioned  as  being  in  least,  will  be  filled  with  his  letters  to  public 

possemion  of  Mr.  Burke's  friends.    It  was  in  men  on  pvAAic  affiurs,  especially  those  of 

fact  announced  by  the  Author  himself,  in  dm  France.    This  supplement  will  be  sent  to  tha 

conchision  of  the  second,  induch  it  was  then  prew  without  delay. 

designed  to  follow.   He  intended,  be  said,  "  to  Mr.  Burke's  more  fomiliar  eorrespondenea 

proceed  next  on  the  question  of  the  ftcUitiea  will  be  reserved,  as  authorities  to  accompany 

possessed  by  the  French  Republic,  /irom  As  a  narrative  of  his  lifo,  which  will  conclude  tha 

mtomol  tlaU  cf  other  notiiNM^  ami  particidaisf  vHiole.  The  period  during  which  he  flourished 

of  tkitt  for  obtaining  her  ends ;  uxl,  as  his  was  one  of  the  most  memorabls  of  our  annala. 

notions  were  controverted,  to  take  notice  of  It  comprehended  the  acquisition  of  one  empire 

vrhat,  in  that  way,  had  been  recommended  to  in  the  east,  the  lorn  of  another  in  the  west,  and 

him."     The  vehicle  which  he  had  chosen  the  total  subversion  of  the  ancient  system  of 

for  this  part  of  his  plan  was  an  answer  to  a  Suroiie  by  the  French  RevohitiQn ;  with  aH 


m 


.  ADVERTISEMENT. 


iHdch  wntMf  the  history  of  his  life  ii 
Murily  and  intimately  connected,  as  indeed  it 
jJbo  is,  much  more  than  is  generally  known, 
with  the  stale  of  literature  and  the  elegant  arts. 
Such  a  subject  of  biography  cannot  be  dismi^ 
■ed  with  a  slight  and  rapid  touch ;  nor  can  it 
be  treated  in  a  manner  worthy  of  it,  from  the 
information,  however  authentic  and  extensire, 
which  the  industry  of  any  one  man  may  have 
accumulated.  Many  important  oommunica- 
tions  have  been  received,  but  some  materials, 
which  relate  to  the  pursuits  of  his  early  yean, 
and  which  are  known  to  be  in  ezisteooe,  haw 


been  hitherto  k^  back,  notwithstanding  re- 
peated inquiries  and  ^>plications.  It  is,  th«'e- 
fore,  onoe  more  earnestly  requested,  that  all 
persons  who  call  themselves  the  friends  or  ad- 
mirers of  the  late  Edmund  Burke,  will  have 
the  goodness  to  transmit, , without  delay,  any 
notices  of  that,  or  of  any  other  kind,  which 
may  happen  to  be  in  their  posnssicui,  or  within 
their  reach,  to  Messrs.  Kivington ;  a  rrapect 
and  kindness  to  his  memory,  vi^ich  will  be 
thankfully  acknowledged  by  those  friends  to 
whom,  in  dying,  he  oommitted  the  sacred  tnist 
of  his  leputatioo. 


ADVERTISEMENT  TO  THE  PRESENT  EDITION. 


A  NEW   Edition   of  the   Works  of  Mr.  The  orthography  has  been  in  many 

Burke  having  been  called  for  by  the  Public,  altered,  and  an  attempt  made  to  reduce  it  to 

the  opportunity  has  been  taken  to  make  some  some  certain  standard.     The  rule  laid  down 

slight  changes,  it  is  hoped  for  the  better.  for  the  discharge  of  this  task  was,  that  wheo- 

A  different  distribution  of  the  contents,  ever  Mr.  Burke  could  be  perceived  to  have 
iKrhile  it  has  made  the  volumes  more  nearly  been  uniform  in  his  mode  of  spelling,  that  was 
equal  in  their  respective  bulk,  has,  at  the  considered  as  decisive;  but,  where  he  varied, 
same  time,  been  fortunately  found  to  produce  a  (and  as  he  was  in  the  habit  of  writing  by  die- 
more  methodical  arrangement  of  the  whole,  tation,  and  leaving  to  others  the  superinten- 
The  first  volume  contains  those  literary  and  dance  of  the  press,  he  was  peculiarly  liable  to 
philosophical  works  by  which  Mr.  Burke  was  variations  of  this  sort^  the  best  received  au- 
known,  previous  to  the  commencement  of  his  thorities  were  directed  to  be  followed.  Tbo 
public  life  as  a  statesman,  and  the  political  reader,  it  is  trusted,  will  find  this  object,  too 
pieces  which  were  written  by  him  between  much  disregarded  in  modem  books,  has  hero 
the  time  of  his  first  becoming  connected  with  been  kept  in  view  throughout.  The  quotatioM 
the  Marquis  of  Rockingham,  and  his  being  which  are  interspersed  through  the  works  of 
chosen  Member  for  Bristol.  In  the  second  Mr.  Burke,  and  which  were  frequently  made 
are  comprehended  all  his  speeches  and  pamph-  by  him  fix>m  memory,  have  been  generally 
lets  from  his  first  arrival  at  Bristol,  as  a  can-  compared  with  the  original  authors.  Several 
didate,  in  the  year  1774,  to  his  farewell  address  mistakes  in  printing,  of  one  word  for  another, 
£com  the  hustings  of  that  city,  in  the  year  by  which  the  sense  was  either  perverted  or 
1780;  and  also  what  he  himself  published  (^scured,  are  now  rectified.  Two  or  three 
relative  to  the  affairs  of  India.  The  remain-  small  insertions  have  also  been  made  from  a 
ing  two  comprize  his  works  since  the  French  quarto  copy  corrected  by  Mr.  Burke  himse£ 
revolution,  with  the  exception  of  the  Letter  to  From  the  same  source  something  more  has 
Lord  Kenmare  on  the  Penal  Laws  against  been  drawn  in  the  shape  of  notes,  to  which  are 
Irish  Catholics,  which  was  probably  inserted  subscribed  his  initials.  Of  this  number  is  the 
where  it  stands  from  its  relation  to  the  subject  explanation  of  that  celebrated  phrase,  *'  the 
of  the  Letter  addressed  by  him,  at  a  later  swinish  multitude :"  an  explanation  which  was 
period,  to  Sir  Hercules  Langrishe.  With  the  uniformly  given  by  him  to  his  friends,  in  coo- 
same  exception,  too,  strict  regard  has  been  vereatioa  on  the  subject.  But  another  note 
paid  to  chronological  order,  which,  in  the  last  will  probably  interest  the  reader  still  more,  m 
edition,  was  in  some  instances  broken,  to  insert  being  strongly  expressive  of  that  parental  affeo- 
pieces  that  were  not  discovered  till  it  was  too  tion  which  form^  so  amiable  a  feature  in  the 
late  to  introduce  them  in  their  proper  places.  character  of  Mr.  Burke.    It  is  in  '*  Refleo- 

In  the  Appendix  to  the  Speech  on  the  Nabob  tions  on  the  Revolution  in  France,"  Vol.  III. 

of  Arcot*s  Debts,  the  references  were  found  to  where  he  points  out  a  considerable  passage  as 

be  confused,  euid,  in  many  places,  erroneous,  having  been  supplied  by  his  "  lost  son."    Se- 

This  probably  had  arisen  from  the  circuro-  veral  other  parts,  possibly  amoimting  all  toge- 

stance  that  a  larger  and  differently  constructed  ther  to  a  page  or  thereabout,  were  indicated  in 

Appendix  seems  to  have  been  originally  de-  the  same  manner ;   but,  as  they  in  general 

signed  by  Mr.  Burke,  which,  however,  he  consist  of  single  sentences,  and  as  the  mean- 

afWrwards  abridged  and  altered,   while    the  ing  of  the  mark  by  which  they  were  distin- 

speech  and  the  notes  upon  it  remained  as  they  guished   was  not  actually  expressed,  it  has 

were.    The  text  and  the  documents  that  sup-  not  been  thought  necessary  to  notice  them 

port  it  have  throughout  been  aicrommndatied  to  particularly, 
•ach  other. 
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PREFACE. 


Bsimui  the  philotoplucal  worioi  of  Lord  are  the  doctrines  which,  sometiiiiee  concealed, 

BouiTGBROXx   had  i^peared,  great  thing!  aometimee  openly  and  fully  arofwed,  are  found 

were  expected  from  the  lewure  of  a  man,  who  to  prevail  throu^KMit  the  writings  of  Lord 

tfom  the  splendid  scene  of  action,  in  which  his  BoLnroBBonB ;  and  such  are  the  reascmings 

talents  had  enabled  him  to  make  so  conspico-  which  this  noble  writer  and  sereral  others  have 

oos  a  figure,  had  retired  to  employ  those  talents  been  pleased  to  dignify  with  the  name  of  phi* 

in  the  inrestigation  of  troth.    Philosophy  be-  losophy.    If  these  are  deliTered  in  a  specious 

fan  to  congratulate  herself  upon  such  a  prose-  manner,  and  in  a  style  shore  thecommon,  they 

1^  firom  the  world  of  business,  and  hoped  to  cannot  want  a  number  of  admirers  of  as  much 

iKfe  extended  her  power  under  the  auspices  of  docility  as  can  be  wished  for  in  disciples.    To 

flocfa  a  leader.    In  the  midst  of  these  pleasing  these  the  editor  of  the  following  little  piece  haa 

eiqpeclations,  the  works  themselres  at  last  ap-  addressed  it:  there  is  no  reason  to  conceal  tho 

peared  in  fitU  6o(fy,  and  with  great  pomp,  design  of  it  any  longer. 
Tliose  who  searched  in  them  for  new  discoveiw        The  design  was,  to  shew  that,  without  tha 

lea  in  the  mysteries  of  nature ;  those  who  ez^  exertion  of  any  oonsiderable  forces,  the  sama 

peeted  something  which  might  explain  or  direct  engines  which  were  employed  for  the  destnie* 

the  operations  of  the  mind ;  those  who  hoped  tion  of  religion,  might  be  eropk)yed  with  equal 

to  see  morality  iOustrated  and  enforced ;  those  success  for  the  subversion  of  goremroent ;  and 

who  kwked  for  new  helps  to  society  and  g»>  tfiat  specious  argunenta  might  be  used  against 

feiiMMit ;  those  who  desired  to  see  the  ch»-  those  things  whidi  diey,  who  doubt  of  ereiy 

lacters  and  passions  of  mankind  delineated ;  thing  dse,  will  never  permit  to  be  quMtioned. 

IB  short,  all  who  consider  such  things  as  phi-  It  is  an  observation  which  I  think  Isocratea 

kisophy,  and  require  some  of  them  at  least,  in  makes  in  one  of  his   orations  against   the 

every  philosophical  work,  all  these  were  cer*  schists,  that  it  is  for  more  easy  to  maintain  a 

taiidy  disappointed ;  they  found  the  landmaika  wrong  cause,  and  to  support  parsdoxical  opi* 

af  science  precisely  in  dieir  former  placer,  nions  to  the  satisfaction  of  a  common  auditory, 

and  they  thought  they  received  but  a  poor  re-  than  to  establish  a  dodl>tfol  truth  by  solid  and 

eoBipense  for  this  disappointment,  in  seein|f  conclusive  arguments.    When  men  find  that 

every  mode  of  religion  attacked  in  a  livdy  something  can  be  said  in  favour  of  what,  oa 

manner,  and  the  foundation  of  every  virtue,  the  very  proposal,  they  have  thought  utterly 

and  of  all  government,  sapped  with  great  art  indefensible,  they  grow  doubtful  of  their  own 

and  much  ingenuity.    What  advantage  do  we  reason ;  they  are  thrown  into  a  sort  of  pleasing 

derive  fi'om  sudi  writings  ?    What  delight  can  surprize ;  they  run  along  with  the  speaker, 

a  man  find  in  employing  a  capacity  which  chajrmed  and  captivated  to  find  such  a  plentifiil 

night  be  usefully  exerted  for  the  noblest  pur>  harvest  of  reasoning,  where  all  seemed  barren 

poses,  in  a  sort  of  sullen  labour,  in  which,  if  and  unpromising.    This  is  the  fairy  land  of 

the  author  could  succeed,  he  is  obliged  to  own,  philosophy.    And  it  very  frequently  happens, 

diat  nodiing  could  be  more  fatal  to  mankind  Chat  those  pleasing  impressions  on  the  imagina* 

dian  his  success?  tion,  subsist  and  produce  their  efiect,  eren 

I  cannot  conceive  how  tfiis  sort  of  writers  after  the  understanding  has  been  satisfied  of 

propose  to  compass  the  designs  they  pretend  to  their  unsubstantial  nature.    There  is  a  sort  of 

have  in  view,  by  the  instruments  which  they  gloss  upon  ingenious  falsehoods,  that  dazzles 

employ.    Do  they  pretend  to  exalt  the  mind  of  the  imagination,  but  which  neither  belongs  to, 

man,  by  proving  him  no  better  than  a  beast?  nor  beccnaes  the  sober  aspect  of  truth.    I  have 

Do  they  think  to  enforce  the  practice  of  virtue,  met  widi  a  quotation  in  Lord  Coke's  reports 

by  denying  that  vice  and  virtue  are  distin-  that  pleased  me  very  much,  though  I  do  not 

guidied  by  good  or  ill  fortune  here,  or  by  hap>  knowfiroro  whence  he  has  taken  it :  "  JtUerdum 

piness  or  misery  hereafter  ?    Do  they  imagine  Jucata  faUUiUy  (says  he,)  m  muUa  eat  pnba^ 

they  shall  increase  our  piety,  and  our  reliance  bUior^  d  Mepe  ratUmSmM  vineit  nudam  veriiatem.** 

on  God,  by  exploding  his  providence,  and  in-  In  such  cases,  the  writer  has  a  certain  fire  and 

Slating  that  he  is  neither  just  aor  good?    Such  alacrity  inspired  into  him  by  a  oonsciousness, 


lU 
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tiiatlet  it  fare  how  it  will  with  the  mbject,  his 
ingenuity  will  be  sure  of  applause ;  and  this 
alacrity  becomes  much  greater  if  he  acta  upon 
the  oflfensive,  by  the  impetuosity  that  always 
aooompanies  an  attack,  and  the  unfortunate 
propensity  which  mankind  have  to  the  finding 
and  exaggerating  faults.  The  editor  is  satis- 
fied  that  a  mind,  which  has  no  restraint  finom  a 
■ense  of  its  own  weakness,  of  its  subordinate 
rank  in  the  creatioo,  and  of  the  extrane  danger 
cf  letting  the  unagination  loose  upon  some 
subjects,  may  very  plausibly  attack  every  thing 
the  most  excellent  sjidTenwable;  that  it  would 
not  be  difficult  to  criticise  the  creatioQ  itself; 
and  that  if  we  were  to  examine  the  divine 
ftbrics  by  our  ideas  of  reason  and  fitness, 
■Bd  to  use  the  same  method  of  attach  by  which 
aome  men  have  assaulted  revealed  religion,  we 
wti^t  with  as  good  colour,  and  with  the  same 
■oocess,  make  the  wisdom  and  power  of  God 
fai  his  creation  appear  to  many  no  better  than 
fbolishneas.  There  is  an  air  of  plausibility 
which  aooompanies  vulgar  reasonings  and  no* 
tions  taken  fitm  the  beaten  circle  of  ordinary 
eiperience,  that  is  admirably  suited  to  the 
Barrow  capacities  of  some,  and  to  the  boiness 
ef  others.  But  this  advantage  is  in  great 
measore  k)si,  when  a  painful,  comprehensive 
Mwey  of  a  very  eonpUcated  matter,  and 
which  requires  a  great  variety  of  ooosidera- 
tions,  is  to  be  made ;  when  we  must  sedc  in  a 
profound  siAject,  not  only  for  arguments,  hot 
for  new  materials  of  argument,  tlMir  measures 
and  their  method  of  arrangement ;  when  we 
■Mist  go  oat  of  tlie  sphere  of  our  ordinary  ideas, 
and  when  we  can  never  walk  sure,  but  1^  being 


sensible  of  our  blindness.  And  this  we  mint 
do,  or  we  do  nothing,  w^never  we  examine 
the  result  of  a  reason  which  is  not  our  own. 
Even  in  matters  which  are,  as  it  were,  just 
within  our  reach,  what  woukl  become  of  the 
world,  if  the  practice  of  all  moral  duties,  and 
die  ibundations  of  society,  rested  upon  having 
tfieir  reasons  made  dear  and  demonstrative  to 
individual? 

The  editor  knows  that  the  subject  of  this 
letter  is  not  so  fully  handled  as  obviously  it 
might ;  it  was  not  his  design  to  say  all  that 
eould  possibly  be  said.  It  bad  been  inexcus- 
able to  fill  a  large  volume  with  the  abuse  of 
reason ;  nor  would  such  an  abuse  have  been 
tolerable  even  ibr  a  few  pages,  if  some  under- 
pkt  of  more  consequence  than  the  apparent 
design,  had  not  been  carried  on. 

Some  persons  have  thought  that  the  advan- 
tages of  the  state  of  nature  ought  to  have  been 
more  folly  displayed.  This  had  undoubtedly 
been  a  very  ample  subject  for  declamation; 
but  they  do  not  consider  the  character  of  the 
piece.  The  writers  against  religion,  whilst 
they  oppose  every  system,  are  wisely  careful 
never  to  set  up  any  of  their  own.  If  some  in- 
accuracies in  caictthUion,  in  reasoning,  or  in 
method,  be  found,  perhaps  these  will  not  be 
looked  upon  as  faults  by  the  admirers  of  Lord 
BoLinoBBonc ;  who  will,  the  editor  is  afraid, 
observe  much  more  of  his  Lordship's  cbarao* 
ter  in  such  particulars  of  the  foUowing  letter, 
than  they  are  like  to  find  of  that  rapid  torrent 
of  an  impetuous  and  overbearing  eloquence, 
and  the  variety  of  rich  imagery  tog  which  that 
writer  is  justly  admired. 


WORKS 


or 


EDMUND   BURKE. 


to  LOED  ♦  ♦  ♦  ♦. 


Shall  I  ymtan  to  ny,  mj  Lofd,  liiat  fa 
•■r  kS«  CQBfHWtioo,  700  frere  ndfaed  to  th* 
party  wUeh  jpm  ailopled  niher  by  the  feeUiigi 
of  yov  good  mora,  thui  by  the  eanrktMO  of 
joarjad^MBtt  We  laid  open  the  fiNndationt 
if  oodeOr,  and  yon  feared,  that  the  ei|rioaitf 
rf  Ihio  iwirch  ndgbt  endanger  the  ram  of  the 
whole  frhiic.  Toa  wooU  raadily  have  allowed 
■J  principle,  hot  yon  dreaded  the  oameqoeD- 
yoo  thongbt,  that  harinc  once  entered 
thooe  reaeoniagi,  we  aughl  be  carried 
and  irreaMbly  &rlher  thanatfint 
uneoiddeidMr  hare  iBBgined  or  wished.  Bat 
Ar  aj  part,  my  Lord,  I  then  thooght,  and  am 
Mfll  of  the  wtmb  opmioB,  that  errour,  and  not 
lralh,of  any  kfad,  »  dangerone;  thatiHco^ 
chmkoi  can  only  flow  from  fidM  propoaitkno ; 
and  that,  to  know  whether  any  proporition  be 
trae  or  fidM,  it  »  a  prepooterooe  method  lo 
onmiBe  it  by  Its  apparent  conee<|uencei» 

Theoe  were  the  reaaone  whidi  induced  ma 
to  go  eo  far  into  thit  enquiry ;  and  they  are  the 
leaeone  which  direct  me  in  all  my  enpiirieo. 
1  hMl  indeed  often  reflected  on  that  iobiect 
befiire  I  ooold  prerail  on  myoelf  to  comnmni- 

to  any  body.    They  were 


fneraUymelancliotf  enough;  aa thooe unaDy 
sre  which  cany  ue  beyond  the  mere  ivnMse  of 
difaifi ;  and  which  woi^  undoubtedly  make  the 
Uvea  of  all  thiolDng  men  eztiemely  miserable, 
if  the  same  philoeophy  which  caused  the  grief, 
did  not  at  the  same  time  administer  the  comfort. 
On  considering  political  societies,  their  ori- 
gfa,  Aeir  constitution,  and  their  effects,  I  hare 
aonmtimes  been  in  a  good  deal  more  than  doubt, 
whether  the  Creator  did  erer  really  intend  man 
lor  a  ilale  of  happiness.  He  has  mixed  b  his 
d^  a  dundber  ot  natural  erils,  (in  spite  of  the 
boasts  of  stoicism  they  are  erils,)  and  erery 
endeafour  which  the  art  and  policy  of  menkind 
has  used  from  the  begimiing  <C  the  worid  to 
this  day,m  Older  to  aDeriate,  or  cure  them,  has 
anly  serVsd  to  jntrodiice  new  mischiefii,  or  to 


aggrarato  and  inflame  the  old.  BesUet  thk, 
the  mind  of  man  itself  is  loo  active  and  restlesi 
a  principle  erer  to  settle  on  the  true  point  of 
quiet.  It  disooven  every  day  soaM  orars^ 
want  m  a  body,  which  really  wants  but  Utile. 
It  every  day  invents  soaM  new  artificial  rule  to 
guide  that  nature  vrhich,  if  left  to  itself,  wein 
the  best  and  surest  guide.  It  fimis  out  imagi- 
nary bein^  preecribing  ismginary  laws;  and 
then,  it  raasss  imaginary  tenrours,  to  support  a 
beliof  in  the  beings,  and  an  obedienoe  to  the 
kws.  Many  things  hare  been  said,  and  reiT 
weQ  nudoubtedly,  on  the  subjectioB  m  vHm 
we  shouU  preeerre  our  bodies  to  the  govern* 
naent  of  our  underrtanding;  but  enough  has  not 
been  said  v^oa  the  restraint  which  our  bodily 
necesrities  ought  to  lay  on  the  otravagaat 
sublimities  and  eccentric  rovingi  of  our  minds. 
The  body,  or,  as  some  bve  to  call  it,  our  infe> 
riour  nature,  is  wiser  in  its  own  plain  way^ 
and  attends  iti  own  business  more  directly 
than  the  mind  with  all  iti  boasted  sublihy. 

In  the  state  of  nature,  without  questiosy 
msnkinfl  was  subjected  to  many  and  great  in* 
oonvenienees.  Want  ofunion,  want  of  nmtual 
assistance,  want  of  a  common  arbitrator  to 
resort  to  fa  their  differences.  These  wera 
•vib  which  they  ooukl  not  but  have  felt  pretty 
seveiely  on  amny  occasions.  The  original 
cfafldren  of  the  earth  Uved  widi  their  bndiiea 
•f  the  other  kinds  fa  nmch  equality.  Their 
diet  mart  have  been  confined  shnost  wholy  la 
the  vegetable  kind ;  and  the  same  tree,  whioh 
fa  iti  flourishing  state,  produced  them  berries, 
fa  its  decay  gave  fliem  an  habitation.  Tha 
mutual  desiree  of  the  sexes  uniting  their  bodies 
and  affections,  and  the  children,  which  are  tha 
results  of  theee  intercourses,  introduced  firrt 
the  notion  of  society,  and  taught  its  conv^ 
niencies.  This  society,  fbuaded  fa  natval 
appetites  and  instincti,  snd  not  fa  any  positive 
institution,  I  shaH  call  natuni  sbom^.  Thus 
&r  nature  went  and  succeeded ;  bat  man  would 
go  farther.  The  great  errour  of  our  nature  fa, 
not  to  know  whsrs  to  slop,Bottoba8iktiB6sd 
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with  any  reasonaMe  acquirement;  notto  oom-  aire  of  liberty,  as  daily  raise  our  ardour  for 
pound  with  our  condition ;  but  to  lose  all  we  more.    The  miseries  derived  to  mankind  from 
have  gained  by  an  insatiable  pursuit  aAer  more.  iiq>erBtition,  under  the  name  of  religion,  and 
Man  found  a  considerable  advantage  by  this  of  ecdesiastical  tyranny,  under  the  name  of 
union  of  many  persons  to  form  one  family ;  he  church  government,  have  been  clearly  and  use- 
therefore  judged  that  he  would  find  his  account  fully  exposed.    We  begin  to  think  and  to  act 
proportionably  in  an  union  of  many  fiunilies  from  reason  and  from  nature  alone.    This  is 
into  one  body  politic.     And  as  nature  has  true  of  several,  but  still  is  by  far  the  majority 
formed  no  bond  of  union  to  hold  them  together, '  in  the  same  old  state  of  bKiidoess  and  slavery ; 
he  supplied  this  defect  by  kuoa.  and  much  is  it  to  be  feared  that  we  shall 
This  is  poUtkal  aoddy.     And  hence  the  perpetuaHy  relapse,  whilst  the  real  productive 
■ources  of  what  are  usually  called  states,  civil  cause  of  all  this  superstitious  folly,  enthusi- 
societies,  or  gcuvemments;  into  smne  form  of  astical  nonsense,  and  holy  tyranny,  holds  a 
which,  more  extended  or  restrained,  all  man>  reverend  place  in  tlie  estimation  even  of  those 
kind  have  gradually  fallen.    And  since  it  has  ^ho  are  otherwise  enlightened. 
■0  happened,  and  that  we  owe  an  implicit  Civil  government  borrows  a  strength  from 
revMvnce  to  all  the  institutions  of  our  ancestors,  ecclesiastical;   and  artificial  laws  receive  a 
we  shall  consider  these  institutions  with  aU  sanction  from  artifksial  revelations.    The  ideas 
that  modesty  with  which  we  ou^t  to  conduct  of  religion  and  government  are  closely  connect- 
ourselves  in  examining  a  receiveid  opinion ;  but  ed  ;  and  whilst  we  receive  government  as  a 
with  all  that  freedom  and  candour  which  we  thing  necessary,  or  even  useful  to  our  well- 
owe  to  truth  wherever  we  find  it,  or  however  it  being,  we  shall  in  ^ite  of  us  draw  in,  as  a 
may  contradict  our  own  notions,  or  oppose  our  necessaiy,  though  undesirable  consequence,  an 
own  mterests.    There  is  a  most  absurd  and  artificial  religion  of  some  kind  or  other.    To 
audacious  method  of  reasoning  avowed  by  this  the  vulgar  will  always  be  voluntary  slaves ; 
■ome  bigots  and  enthusiasts,  and  through  feat  and  even  th^  of  a  rank  of  understanding  supe- 
assented  to  by  some  wiser  and  better  men ;  it  riour,  will  now  and  then  involuntarily  feel  its 
is  diis :  they  argue  against  a  fair  discussion  of  influence.    It  is  therefore  of  the  deepest  con- 
popular  prejudices,  because,  say  they,  thou^  cemment  to  us  to  be  set  right  in  this  point; 
they  would  be  found  without  any  reasonable  and  to  be  well  satisfied  whether  civil  goven>- 
•Uf^rt,  yet  the  discovery  mi^t  be  productive  ment  be  such  a  protector  from  natural  evils, 
of  die  most  dangerous  consequences.    Absurd  and  such  a  nurse  and  increaser  of  blessings,  as 
and  Masphemous  notion!  as  if  all  hi^piness  those  of  warm  imaginations  promise.    In  such 
was  not  connected  with  the  practice  of  virtue,  a  discussion,  far  am  I  firom  proposing  in  the 
which  necessarily  depends  upon  the  knowledge  least  to  reflect  on  our  most  wise  form  of  go- 
of truth ;  that  is,  upon  the  kiiowledge  of  those  Temment ;  no  more  than  I  wouki  in  the  freer 
unalterable  relations  which  Providence  has  or*  parts  of  my  philosophical  writings  mean  to 
dained  that  every  thing  should  bear  to  every  object  to  the  piety,  truth  and  perfection  of  our 
other.    These  relations,  which  are  truth  itself^  nmit  excellent  church.     Both  I  am  seosibb 
the  foundation  of  virtue,  and  consequently,  the,  have  their  .foundations  on  a  rock.    No  disco- 
only  measures  of  happiness,  should  be  likewise  very  of  truth  can  prejudice  them.    On  the  coo- 
the  only  measures  by  which  we  should  direct  trary,  the  more  closely  the  origin  of  religion 
our  reasoning.    To  these  we  ^ouki  conform  and  government  are  examined,  the  more  clearly 
in  good  earnest;  and  not  think  to  force  nature^  their  excellencies  must  appear.    They  come 
and  the  whole  order  of  her  system,  by  a  com*  purifiied  from  the  fire.  My  business  is  not  with 
pUance  with  our  pride,  and  folly,  to  conform  to  them.     Having  cnt«'ed  a  protest  against  all 
our  artificial  regulations.   It  is  I7  a  conformity  objections  from  these  quarters,  I  may  the  more 
to  this  method  we  owe  the  discovery  of  the  few  freely  .enquire  from  history  and  experience, 
truths  we  know,  and  the  little  liberty  and  ration-  how  far  policy  has  contributed  in  all  times  to 
al  happiness  we  enjoy.    We  have  something  alleviate  those  evils  which  Providence,  that 
fairer  play  than  a  reasoner  could  have  expected,  perhaps  has  designed  us  fur  a  state  of  iroper- 
formerly;  and  we  derive  advantages  from  it.  fection,  has  imposed;  how  far  our  physical 
which  are  very  visible.  skill  has  cured  our  constituticmal  disorders; 
The  fabric  of  superstition  has  in  this  oar  and  whether  it  may  not  have  mtroduced  new 
age  and  nation  received  much  ruder  ^ocka  ones,  curable  perhaps  by  no  skill, 
than  it  had  ever  felt  before ;  and  througjb  the  In  looking  over  any  state  to  form  a  judgment 
chinks  and  breaches  of  our  prison,  we  see  such  on  it;  it  presents  itself  in  two  lights,  the  exter- 
glimmerings  of  lig^t,  and  feel  such  refreshing  nal  and  the  intemaL    The  first,  that  relation 
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wbidi  h  bean  in  point  flffiriaiKUiip  or  Mimity  Tastatioo,  bj  wliicfa  tfioy  an  femMl,  umI  all 
toodwrolatea.  TliewooDd, that rehuioo which  tiiat  opprewioii  by  which  diej  are  maintained. 
ila  cainpciiwnt  parts,  the  gmrerning  and  the  We  know  Utile  of  Seeostrie,  but  that  be  led 
-foveroed,  bear  to  each  other.  The  flnt  part  out  of  Egypt  an  army  of  above  700,000  men; 
•f  the  ezteniai  Tiew  of  aU  etatea,  their  relation  that  he  orer-ran^  Mediterranean  coaetaaihr 
M  frienda,  makea  eo  trifling  a  figure  in  hiatory,  aa  Golchii ;  that  in  aome  plaoea  he  met  bat 
lifeat  I  am  Tory  sorry  to  say,  it  afibrds  me  but  little  resistance,  and  of  course  shed  not  a  great 
litlie  natter  on  which  to  expatiate.  The  good  deal  of  blood;  but  that  he  found  in  othws,  a 
offeea  done  by  one  nation  to  its  neighbour;  *  people  who  knew  the  vahie  of  their  liberties, 
Iha  anpport  given  in  public  distre« ;  the  relief  and  sold  them  dear.  Whoever  coasidon  the 
rfwded  in  general  calamity ;  the  protectioQ  amy  this  conqueror  beaded,  the  space  ha 
granted  in  emergent  danger:  the  mutiial  return  traversed,  and  the  opposition  he  fiioquently 
•af  kindness  and  civilly,  would  afford  a  very  met,  with  the  natural  accidents  of  sickness, 
mapla  and  veiy  pleasing  subjoct  for  history,  and  the  deardi  and  badnen  of  provision  to 
But,  alas!  aQ  the  hittory  of  all  times,  con-  which  he  must  have  been  subject  in  the  vari- 
*<*»«™f  all  nations,  does  not  aSbcd  matter  ety  of  climates  and  countries  his  march  lay 
aann^  to  fill  ten  pages,  though  it  should  be  tiirough ;  if  he  knows  any  thing,  he  must  know, 
apun  oat  by  the  wire-drawing  amplification  of  that  even  the  conqueror'e  anny  most  have  sof> 
m  Gnioeiafdini  himself.  The  faring  side  is  iisred  greatly;  and  that,  of  this  imnienee  nun»> 
that  of  enmity.  War  ia  the  matter  which  fiUa  her,  bat  a  very  small  part  coidd  have  relumed 
•I  Urtory,  and  consequently  the  only  or  almost  to  enjoy  the  plunder  aocumulated  by  the  lorn 
Aa  only  view  in  which  we  can  see  the  external  of  so  many  of  their  oompanioos,  and  the  de- 
af poUtiieal  society,  is  in  a  hostile  shape ;  and  iraetationofsocoosiderableapartoftheworld. 
Aa  only  aetiona,  to  which  we  have  always  Considering,  I  aay,  the  vast  anny  headed  by 
■MB,  aiid  stiH  see  an  of  them  intent,  are  auch  this  conqueror,  whose  unwieldy  weight  was  a^ 
as  tand  to  the  deatractioa  of  one  another,  most  alone  sufficient  to'wear  down  its  strength. 
War,  aays  Machiavel,  oagfat  to  be  the  only  it  will  be  fiir  firom  excess  to  suppose  that  one 
Mnly  of  a  prince ;  and  fay  a  prince,  he  means  half  was  lost  in  the  expedition.  If  this  was 
•vary  ant  of  state,  howvrer  constituted.  He  the  atate  of  the  vietorioos,  and,  from  the  cir- 
anght,  aays  this  great  political  doctor,  to  con-  cnmstancea,  it  must  have  bem  this  at  tha 
afafar  peace  only  as  a  breathing-time,  which  least;  the  vanquished  must  have  had  a  much 
giiaa  him  leiatve  to  contrive,  and  (omishea  heavier  kiss,  as  the  greatest  slaughter  is  alwaya 
■hiHty  to  axBCOte  mflitary  plana.  A  meditap  in  the  flight,  and  great  carnage  did  in  thooa 
tioa  OB  the  conduot  of  pdituad  societies  made  times  and  countriea  ever  attend  the  first  raga 
•Id  Hobbaa  imagine  tfaiat  war  was  the  state  of  of  conquest  It  will  therefore  be  very  reason- 
■atnra;  and  truly,  if  a  man  judged  of  the  in-  able  to  allow  on  their  account  as  moch  as, 
dhridnals  of  our  race  by  their  conduct  when  added  to  the  leases  of  the  conqueror,  may 
OBited  and  packed  into  nations  and  kingdoms,  amount  to  a  million  of  deaths,  uid  then  wo 
ha  ndgiift  imagine  that  every  sort  of  virtue  waa  shall  see  this  conqueror,  the  oldest  we  have  oa 
MDatnral  and  foreign  to  the  mind  of  man.  the  records  of  historv,  (thou^,  as  we  havo 
Tha  first  aoeounta  we  have  of  mankind  are  observed  before,  the  chronology  of  these  remoto 
hot  so  many  accounts  of  their  butcheries.  All  timei  is  extremely  uncertain,)  opening  tha 
aaspiraa  have  been  cemented  in  bkwd ;  and  in  scene  by  a  destruction  of  at  least  one  iniBioa 
tfioae  early  periods  when  the  race  of  mankind  of  his  species,  unprovoked  but  by  his  ambition, 
began  Ikst  to  form  themsehres  into  parties  and  without  any  motives  but  pride,  cruelty,  and 
•onrtwnafions,  the  first  effe^  of  the  combinsf  madneas,  and  without  any  benefit  to  himaelf; 
tMB,  and  infeed  the  end  for  which  it  seems  (for  Justin  expressly  tells  us  he  did  not  main- 
pnpoaely  formed,  and  best  calculated,  ia  their  tain  his  conquests;)  but  solely  to  make  so  many 
BBObml  destruction.  All  ancient  history  is  people,  in  so  distant  ooontries,  feel  experiment* 
dark  and  uncertain.  One  thing  however  is  sHy,  how  severe  a  scourge  Providence  inftaoda 
dear^  There  were  conquerors,  and  conquests  for  the  human  race,  when  he  gives  one  man  the 
hi  those  daya;  and  consequently,  all  that  da-  power  over  many,  and  arms  his  naturally  in»- 

e  Bad  his  Lordship  Uvedto  our  days,  to  have  «»*«°^  ■"*  ^^^^  "^»  ^*  ^  ^*P^J^  ?* 

seen  the  noble  reUefglven  by  this  nation  to  the  Uons,  who  know  no  common  principle  of  action, 

distrsssed  Portogaese,  he  had  perhape  owned  but  a  blind  obedience  to  the  passions  of  their 

this  part  of  hia  argument  a  little  weakened,  but  pj^ 

we  do  not  think  ourselves  entitled  to  alter  his  «,|V  _,^  ,..,.«^-.  -iw*  r,...,  in  tkn  tn. 

Lordship's  words,  but  that  we  are  bound  to  Jj^  nert personage ™°8f«"  *^« ^ 

fiillow  urn  ajcactiy.                                     •  (ediea  of  this andant  Ihiclio  to  Samhamia: 
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ftrwe  hav«  no  pirtkoltft  of  Nimoi,  but  that 
he  mad*  in—Bma  wad  rapid  comueBto,  whicfa 
donbdw  w«r»not  eowpMieid  without  the  uwmI 
oarnage.  We  aee  an  arnqr  of  above  three 
milioaa  emplofed  by  thia  martial  qtieea  in  a 
war  agaiiwt  the  ladiaaa.  We  aee  the  Indiana 
aiminf  a  jet  greater ;  and  we  behold  a  war 
•ontianed  with  nuch  ftay,  and  with  ▼ariona 
auecwa.  Thia  eoda  in  the  retreat  of  the 
queen,  with  acaroe  a  third  of  the  troopa  eov 
played  in  the  eipeditian ;  aneipedition,  which 
at  thia  rate  moat  have  coot  two  millioai  of 
aoub  on  her  part ;  and  it  ie  not  onreaaonable  to 
judge  that  tiie  country  which  waa  the  aeat  of 
war  BMMt  have  been  an  equal  auflbrer.  But  I 
am  content  to  detract  from  thia,  and  to  anppooe 
that  the  Indiana  loat  only  half  ao  much|  and 
then  the  aoooont  atandi  thua:  In  thia  war 
alone,  (for  Seroiramia  had  other  wara,)  in  thia 
single  reign,  and  in  thia  one  apot  of  the  globe, 
did  three  millionB  of  aoub  aq>ire,  with  all  the 
horrid  and  ahoddng  circunntanoea  which  ali- 
tend  aA  wan,  and  in  a  quarrel,  in  which  none 
«f  the  Buftren  could  have  the  kaat  rational 


thouaand  breachea  were  made  for  ruin  to  enter, 
and  give  the  laat  hand  to  thia  acene  of  miaeiy 
and  deetruction.  Hia  kingdom  waa  rent  and 
divided;  which  aerved  to  employ  the  more  dis- 
tinct parte  to  tear  each  other  to  piecea,  and 
bury  the  vHiole  in  blood  and  abughter.  The 
kinga  of  Syria  and  of  Egypt,  the  kinga  of 
Pe^;amua  and  Maeedon,  without  inlenniMion 
worried  each  other  for  above  two  hundred 
i;  until  at  laat  a  atrong  power  ariaing  in 


The  Babytoniaa,  Aaiyrian,  Median,  and 
Pnraian  oaonarchiea  mnat  have  poured  out  aeaa 
«f  blood  in  their  fermataon,  and  in  their  de- 
The  armiea  and  fleeta  of  Xenea, 
manben,  the  flkiriouB  aland  made  aninat 
if  and  the  anmrtunate  event  of  afl  hia 
arigh^  preparatiena,  are  known  to  eveiy  body. 
In  thia  eiqiedition,  draining  half  Aaia  of  ita 
tnhalwtanta,  be  led  an  army  of  about  two  mil- 
lioaa  to  be  alaiughtered,  and  vraated,  by  a  thou- 
aand fiUal  aeci&nta,  in  the  aame  place  where 
luM  predeceeaon  had  before  by  a  aimilar  mad- 
Beaaoonaomed  the  flower  of  ao  many  kingdoma, 
and  waated  the  force  of  BO  extenaive  an  empire. 
It  ia  a  cheap  cateulation  to  aay,  that  the  Per- 
sian empire  in  ita  wara,  againat  the  Ghreeka 
and  Seydiiana,  threw  away  at  kaat  lour  mil- 
liona  of  ita  nbfecti,  to  aay  nothing  of  ito  odier 
waia,  and  the  kiaaea  aostained  in  ttiem.  Theae 
were  their  k)aaea  abroad;  bat  the  war  waa 
brought  home  to  them,  ffarat  by  Ageailaua,  and 
afWwardi,  by  Alwianrler.  I  have  not,  m  thia 
retreat,  the  hooka  neoeaaaiy  to  make  very  eiact 
gakiilatiow ;  nor  ia  it  neoeaaaiy  to  give  more 
than  hinta  to  one  of  yov  Lordahip'a  erudition. 
Tou  wil  reeoOect  lua  uninterrupted  aeriee  of 
aocceaa.  Tou  wiU  run  over  lua  battlea.  Tou 
wifl  call  to  mind  the  caniage  which  waa  made. 
Tou  win  give  a  glanoe  at  the  whole,  and  you 
win  agree  with  me ;  that  to  ferm  thia  hero  no 
leaf  than  twelve  hundred  thoumnd  livea  mail 
have  bean  aaorifioed;  bat  no  aooner  had  he 


the  weet,  luahed  in  upon  them  and  ailenced 
their  tumuha,  by  involving  all  the  contending 
partiea  in  the  aame  deetruction.  It  ia  little  to 
aay,  that  the  contentiona  between  the  auooee- 
aoni  of  Alexander  depopulated  that  part  of  the 
world  of  at  leaat  two  milliona. 

The  atruggle  betweeu  the  Macedoniana  and 
Qreeks,  and  before  that,  the  disputee  of  the 
Greek  oommonweahha  among  themaelvea,  for 
an  unprofitable  auperiori^,  fitrm  one  of  the 
fakwdieat  aoenee  in  hialory.  One  ia  aatoniihed 
how  auch  a  amail  upot  could  fumiah  men  auffi- 
cient  to  aacrifice  to  the  pitiful  ambition  of  poa* 
aeaaing  five  or  aix  thounnd  more  acrea,  or  two 
or  three  more  viyagea:  yet  to  aee  the  acrimony 
and  bittemeaa  with  which  thia  waa  diaputed 
between  the  Atheniana  and  Lacedemomana ; 
what  armiea  cut  off;  what  fleeta  aunk  and 
burnt ;  what  a  number  of  citiee  aacked,  and 
their  inhabitanta  afauightered,  and  captived; 
one  wouki  be  induced  to  believe  the  deciiion  of 
the  &to  of  mankind  at  leaat,  depended  upon  it! 
Bat  theee  diapntea  ended  aa  all  auch  ever  have 
done,  and  ever  will  do ;  in  a  real  weakneaa  of 
all  partiea;  a  momentary  ahadow,  and  dream 
of  power  in  aome  one  ;  and  the  aobjection  of 
an  to  the  yoke  of  a  atranger,  who  knowa  how 
to  profit  of  their  diviaiona.  Thia  at  leaat  vraa 
the  caae  of  the  Ghreeka ;  and  aure,  from  the 
earlieet  aceounta  of  them,  to  their  abaorption 
into  the  Roman  empire,  we  cannot  judge  that 
tfieir  inleatine  diviaiona,  and  their  foreign  wara 
conaumed  lem  than  three  milliona  of  their  in* 
habitanta. 

What  aa  Aceklama,  what  a  field  of  bk>od 
Sicily  haa  been  in  ancient  timea,  whilat  the 
mode  of  its  government  waa  controverted  be- 
tween the  republican  and  tyrannical  partiea, 
and  the  poeaeaaion  struggled  for  bjr  the  nativea, 
the  Oreeka,  the  Garthaginiana,  and  the  Ro- 
mana,  jour  Lordahip  wiU  eaaiiy  recollect.  Tou 
win  remember  the  total  deetruction  of  auch 
bodiea  aa  an  army  of  900,000  men.  Tou  wiQ 
find  every  page  of  ita  hiatory  dyed  in  bk>od, 
and  bktted  and  confounded  by  tumuha,  rebel- 
Uona,  maaaacree,  aanaainationa,  proacriptioaa, 
and  a  aeriea  of  horrour  beyond  the  hiatoriea 
perhaps  of  any  other  Batian  hi  the  woiU; 
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iIm^  tbe  hirtoriM  of  alMlMai  ve  oMde  up 
of  nmilar  matter.  lonce  mareezcuto  mjielf 
faipouil  of  ezactneoifiirwmiU  of  booko.  But 
I  oImU  aolhnote  the  olonghtwi  in  this  iilond 
hot  ai  two  BilUoDi ;  whiob  ycm  Locdihip  wiU 
iad  modi  ihart  of  the  reality. 

Let  at  paM  bj  the  war*  and  dM  eoaw 
qiipaoei  of  thea,  which  waited  Grecia-Magna, 
hefcre  the  Roaun  power  preraUed  in  that 
part  of  Italy.  Thej  are  perhept  exafgerated ; 
dMrefiire  I  ihaU  only  rate  them  at  one  million. 
Let  OB  hasten  to  open  that  great  ■croe  which 
•Btabliihee  the  Roman  raopire,  and  forme  the 
grand  catastfopbe  of  the  ancient  drama.  Thii 
OTDpire,  whilet  in  its  infancy,  began  by  an  efiiH 
■Ion  of  human  blood  icarcely  credible.  The 
Beighbouring  lilde  etatee  teemed  for  new  de- 
■tmctioa:  the  Sabinee,  the  Samnitei,  the 
JESqui,  the  Vdeei,  the  Hetrurianty  were  broken 
by  a  leriee  of  ■laaigfaten  which  had  no  inter- 
n^iCMMi,  ibr  iome  hundreds  of  years ;  siauj^ 
ten  which  t^mi  all  sides  consumed  more  thuk 
two  millions  of  the  wretched  people.  The 
Ganb  rushing  into  Italy  about  this  time,  added 
the  total  destruction  of  their  own  armies  to 
of  the  ancient  inhabitants.  In  short,  it 
hardOy  possible  to  conceive  a  more  horrid 
aad  bloody  picture,  if  that  the  Punic  wars 
Ihit  enmedsoon  altor  did  not  present  one,  that 
ftr  aweeeiii  it.  Here  we  find  that  climax  of 
dswMfition  and  min,  which  seemed  to  shake 
As  whole  earth.  The  extent  of  this  war 
which  veied  so  many  nations,  and  both  ele- 
■■■Is,  and  the  havoc  of  the  human  species 
caiwwd  in  both,  really  astonishes  beyond  ex- 
priMsiWj  when  it  is  nakedly  considered,  and 
dmae  matters  which  are  apt  to  divert  our  atten- 
tioa  from  it,  the  characters,  actions,  and  de- 
of  the  persons  concerned,  are  not  taken 
^  acoounL  Theee  wars,  I  mean  thoee 
called  the  Punic  wars,  could  not  have  stood 
Iha  hanan  race  in  less  than  three  millions  of 
Am  qiedes.  And  yet  this  forms  but  a  pait 
only,  and  a  very  smidl  part,  of  the  havoc  caus- 
ed I7  the  Roman  and>ition.  The  war  with 
Mhhridatee  was  very  little  less  bkmdy;  that 
priDee  cut  off  at  one  stroke  150,000  Romans 
Of  a  massacre.  In  that  war  Sylht  destroyed 
300,000  men  atCheronea.  He  defeated  Mitb- 
ridalis*  army  under  DorihuM,  and  slew  300^)00. 
Tliis  great  and  unfcrtunate  prince  k)st  another 
90OflO0  before  Cyzicum.  In  the  course  of  the 
war  he  had  innumerable  other  lossee;  and  bav- 
■f  many  intervals  of  success,  he  revenged 
then  aevvrely.  He  was  at  last  totally  oveiw 
thrown ;  and  be  crushed  to  pieces  the  king  of 
Anasaii  his  ally  by  the  greatness  of  his  ruin. 
A^  wIm  had  ooBneiiona  with  him  diared  tha 


Mme  frla.  The  mmtSiam  gemoi  of  Sytta 
had  its  fiill  scope ;  and  the  streets  of  Athena 
were  not  the  only  ones  which  ran  with  blood. 
At  this  period,  the  sword,  gkitted  with  fcreifa 
slaughter,  turned  its  edge  upon  the  bowels  of 
the  Ronian  republic  itself;  and  presented  a 
scene  of  oruelties  and  treasons  enoogh  almost 
to  obliteralB  the  menwry  of  all  the  external  d^ 
Testations.  I  intended,  my  Lent,  to  hare  pra* 
ooededin  a  sort  of  method  in  estimating  tha 
numbers  of  mankind  cut  off  in  theee  wsf* 
which  we  have  on  record.  But  I  am  obli|ad 
to  alter  my  design.  Such  a  tragical  uhmt- 
mity  of  havoc  and  murder  wouU  disgust  your 
Lordship  as  much  as  it  would  me;  aiidl( 


fees  I  alreaify  feel  my  eyes  ache  by  keepia| 
them  so  long  intent  on  so  bloody  a  prospect.  I 
shall  observe  little  on  the  Servile,  die  Social, 
the  Gallic  and  Spani^  vrars ;  nor  upon  those 
with  Jugurtha,  nor  Antioduis,  nor  maiqr  others 
equally  important,  and  carried  on  with  equal 
fiiry.  The  butcheriee  of  Julius  Casar  akme, 
are  cahailated  by  somebody  dse ;  the  uuthtn 
he  has  been  a  means  of  destroying  have  been 
reckioned  at  1^,000.  But  to  give  your 
Lordship  an  ideathatmayswveasastankrd, 
by  which  to  measure,  in  some  degree,  tha 
others ;  you  will  turn  your  eyes  on  Judea;  a 
very  inconsiderable  spot  of  the  earth  in  itself, 
though  ennobled  by  the  singular  events  whioh 
had  their  rise  in  that  country. 

This  spot  happened,  it  matters  not  here  by 
what  means,  to  become  at  several  timee  ex* 
tremely  popidous,  and  to  sii^y  men  for  slaugh* 
ters  soucely  credible,  if  other  well-known  ud 
vreD-attested  ones  had  not  given  them  a  coloar. 
The  first  settling  of  the  Jews  here,  was  attend- 
ed by  an  ahnost  entire  extirpation  of  all  tha 
former  inhabitants.  Their  own  civil  wars, 
and  theee  widi  their  petty  neighbours,  con- 
sumed vast  multitudes  almost  every  year  for 
several  centuries;  and  the  irruptions  of  tha 
kings  of  Babykm  and  Assyria  undo  immwnsa 
ravages.  Yet  we  have  their  history  but  par* 
tially,  in  an  indistinct  confused  manner ;  so 
that  I  shall  only  throw  the  strong  point  of  ligfat 
upon  that  part  which  coincides  with  Robmb 
history,  and  of  that  part  only  on  the  point  of 
time  when  they  received  the  great  and  final 
stroke  whidi  made  them  no  more  a  nation;  a 
stroke  vriiich  i*  allowed  to  have  cut  off  litlla 
less  than  two  millions  of  that  poople.  I  saj 
nothing  of  the  kppings  made  fitan  that  slock 
whilst  it  stood ;  nor  fimn  the  suckers  that  grew 
out  of  the  oU  root  ever  since.  But  if  in  this 
inoooriderable  part  of  the  ^obe,  such  a  car- 
nage has  been  made  in  two  or  three  shut 
raipis,aDd  that  this g^«atcamaf8,gpsat  wit 
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k,  niftkM  bat  a  mimite  part  of  what  the  histo-  oo  thoM  torreBli  of  iflent  and  higlorioai  Mood 
rim  of  that  people  inferm  ua  they  ■offered ;  which  bare  glutted  the  thire^  sukb  of  Afric, 
what  ■hall  we  judge  of  countriet  move  extend-  or  diacoloared  the  polar  snow,  orfed  the  savage 
ed,  and  which  have  waged  wan  bj  fu  more  ibresti  of  America  for  bo  many  ages  of  con- 
oonnderable  ?  tinual  war.  Shall  I,  to  justify  my  calculations 
■  Instances  of  this  woti  compose  the  uniibrm  finom  the  charge  of  extravagance,  add  to  the 
of  history.  But  diere  have  beenperiode  when  account  those  ricirmi^es  which  happen  in  all 
DO  less  than  universal  destruction  to  the  race  wan,  without  being  singly  of  sufficient  dignity 
of  mankind  seems  to  have;been  threatened,  in  mischief,  to  merit  a  place  in  history,  but 
Such  was  that,  when  the  Goths,  the  Vandals,  which  by  their  frequency  compensate  for  this 
■Bdthe  Huns  poured  into  Oaul,  Italy,  Spain,  oomparative  umocence;  shall  I  inflame  the 
Greece,  and  Africa,  carrying  destruction  be-  account  by  those  general  massacres  which  have 
lore  them  as  they  advanced,  and  leaving  horrid  devoured  whole  cities  and  naticms ;  those 
desarts  every  way  behind  them.  Vcubtm  wasting  pestilences,  those  consiraiing  famines, 
Mtjue  aUentiumf  MoreU  coUu; /umaniiaproeul  and  all  those  furies  that  follow  in  the  train  of 
fSDia,  nemo  emphratonlma  o&vtuc,  is  what  Ta-  war?  I  have  no  need  to  exaggerate;  and  I 
citus  caUs^Ktet  vidaruB,  It  is  always  so ;  but  have  purposely  avoided  a  parade  of  eloquence 
was  here  emphatically  so.  From  the  north  on  this  occasi<»i.  I  should  despise  it  upon  any 
proceeded  the  swarms  of  Goths,  Vandals,  occasion ;  else  in  mentioning  these  slaughters, 
Huns,  Ostrogoths,  who  ran  towards  the  south  it  is  obvious  bow  much  the  whole  might  be 
into  Africa  itself,  which  suffered  as  all  to  the  heightened,  by  an  affecting  description  of  the 
north  had  done.  About  this  time,  another  tor-  honrours  that  attend  the  wasting  of  kingdoms, 
rent  of  barbarians,  animated  by  the  same  fiuy,  and  sacking  of  cities.  But  I  do  not  write  to 
and  encouraged  by  the  same  success,  poured  the  vulgar,  nor  to  that  which  oiriy  governs  the 
oat  of  the  sooth,  and  ravaged  all  to  the  north-  vulgar,  their  passions.  I  go  upon  a  naked  and 
east  and  west,  to  the  remotest  parts  of  Persia  moderate  calculation,  just  enough,  without  a 
en  one  hand,  vid  to  the  banks  of  the  Loire  or  pedantical  exactness,  to  give  your  Lordship 
fkrtiber  on  the  other ;  destroying  all  the  proud  some  feeling  of  the  effects  of  political  society. 
and  curious  monuments  of  human  art,  that  not  I  charge  the  whole  of  these  effects  on  politiad 
even  the  memory  might  seem  to  survive  of  society.  I  avow  the  charge,  and  I  shall  pre- 
the  former  inhabitants.  What  has  been  done  sently  make  it  good  to  your  Lordship's  satis- 
since,  and  what  will  continue  to  be  done  v^ile  Action.  The  numbers  I  particularized  are 
the  same  inducements  to  war  continue,  I  shall  about  thirty-six  millions.  Besides  those  killed 
DoCdweiiupon.  I  shall  only  in  one  word  men-  in  battles  I  have  said  something,  not  half  what 
tibn  the  horrid  effects  of  bigotry  and  avarice,  the  matter  would  have  justified,  but  something 
in  the  conquest  of  Spanish  America ;  a  con-  I  have  said,  concerning  the  consequences  of 
quest  on  a  low  estimation  efiected  by  the  mur-  war  even  more  dreadful  than  that  monstrous 
der  of  ten  millioas  of  the  q>ecies.  I  riiall  carnage  itsdf  which  shocks  our  humanity,  and 
draw  to  a  condosion  of  this  part,  by  making  a  almost  staggers  our  belief.  So  that  allowing  me 
general  calctdation  of  the  whole.  I  think  I  in  my  exuberance  one  way,  for  my  deficiency 
nave  actually  mentioned  above  thirty-six  mil-  in  the  other,  you  will  find  me  not  unreasonable. 
lions.  I  have  not  particularized  any  more.  I  I  think  the  numbers  of  men  now  upon  earth  are 
don't  pretrad  to  exactness ;  therefore,  for  the  computed  at  five  hundred  millions  at  the  most 
sake  of  a  general  view,  I  diiall  lay  to^»ther  all  Here  the  slaughter  of  mankind,  on  what  you 
tilose  actimlly  slain  in  battles,  or  who  have  wiO  call  a  smdl  calculation,  amounts  to  up- 
perished  in  a  no  less  miseraUe  manner  by  the  wards  of  seven^  times  the  number  of  souls 
other  destructive  consequences  of  war  from  this  day  on  the  globe :  a  point  which  may  fur- 
the  beginning  of  the  world  to  this  day,  in  the  nish  matter  of  reflection  to  one  less  inclined  to 
four  parts  of  it,  at  a  thousand  times  as  much ;  draw  consequences  than  your  Lordship. 
no  exaggerated  calculation,  allowing  for  time  I  now  come  to  shew  that  political  society  is 
and  extent  We  have  not  perhaps  spoke  of  justly  diargeable  with  much  the  greatest  part 
the  five-hundredth  part ;  I  am  sure  I  have  not  of  this  destruction  of  the  species.  To  give 
of  what  is  actually  ascertauMd  in  history ;  but  the  fairest  play  to  every  side  of  the  question,  I 
bow  much  of  these  butcheries  are  only  express-  will  own  that  there  is  a  haughtiness,  and  fierce- 
ed  in  generals,  what  part  of  time  history  has  ness  in  human  nature,  which  will  cause  innu- 
n^ver  readied,  and  what  vast  spaces  of  the  merable  broils,  place  men  in  what  situation 
habitable  globe  it  has  not  embraced,  I  neednot  you  please ;  but  ownmg  this,  I  still  iorist  in 
OHBtigotayoarZiQnUupk   laeednotcnlaife  daorging  it  lo  politkal  ragidatioof,  that  these  * 
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broils  are  to  frequent,  so  cracl,  and  attended 
with  consequences  so  deplorable.  In  a  state 
of  nature,  it  had  been  impossible  to  find  a 
nund>er  of  men,  sufficient  for  such  sbragfatert, 
agreed  in  the  same  bloody  purpose ;  or  aQon^ 
log  that  they  might  hare  come  to  sudi  an 
agreement,  (an  impossible  supposition,)  yet  the 
means  that  simple  nature  has  sof^ied  them 
with,  are  by  no  means  adequate  to  such  an 
end;  many  scratches,  many  bruises  undoubt- 
edly would  be  received  upon  all  hands;  but 
only  a  few,  a  very  few  deaths.  Society,  and 
politics,  which  have  given  us  these  destructive 
views,  ha? e  given  us  also  tfie  means  of  satis- 
fying them.  From  the  earliest  dawnings  of 
policy  to  this  day,  the  inventions  of  men  have 
been  sharpening  and  improving  the  mystery  of 
murder,  from  the  first  rude  essays  of  clubs  and 
stones,  to  the  present  perfection  of  gunnery, 
cannoneering,  bombarding,  mining,  and  all 
these  species  of  artificial,  learned,  and  refined 
cruelty,  in  whidi  we  are  now  so  expert,  and 
which  rmke  a  principal  part  of  what  politi- 
cians have  taught  us  to  believe  is  our  principal 
glory. 

How  far  mere  nature  would  have  carried  us, 
we  may  judge  by  the  example  of  those  ani- 
mals, who  still  fi^ow  her  laws,  and  even  of 
those  to  whom  she  has  given  dispositions  more 
fierce,  and  arms  more  terrible  than  ever  she 
intended  we  should  use.  It  is  an  incontestiUe 
truth,  that  there  is  more  havoc  made  in  one 
year  by  men,  of  men,  than  has  been  made  by 
all  the  lions,  tygers,  panthers,  ounces,  leopards, 
hyenas,  rhinoceroses,  elephants,  bears,  and 
wolves,  upon  their  several  species,  since  the 
beginning  of  the  world ;  though  these  agree  ill 
enough  with  each  other,  and  have  a  much 
greater  proportion  of  rage  and  fury  in  their 
composition  than  we  have.  But  with  respect 
to  you,  ye  legislators,  ye  civilizers  of  man- 
kind! yeOrpheuses,  Moseses,  Minoses,  So- 
lotts,  Theseuses,  Lycurguses,  Numas!  with 
respect  to  you  be  it  spcriken,  your  regulations 
have  done  more  mischief  in  cold  blood,  than 
an  the  rage  of  the  fiercest  animals  in  their 
greatest  terrours,  or  furies,  has  ever  done,  or 
ever  could  do! 

These  evils  are  not  accidental.  Whoever 
win  take  the  pains  to  consider  the  nature  of 
society,  will  find  tfiey  nmilt  directly  from  its 
oonstituticxi.  For  as  tubordhuition,  or,  in 
oAer  words,  the  reci[>rocation  of  tyranny,  and 
slavery,  is  requisite  to  support  these  societies, 
the  imerest,  the  ambition,  the  malice,  or  the 
revenge,  ruiy  even  the  whim  and  caprice  of  one 
ruling  man  among  them,  is  enough  to  arm  all 
Ae  rest,  without  any  private  views  of  their 
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own,  to  Ae  worst  and  blackoit  pnrpena  \  nd 
what  is  at  once  lameBtable,  aiid  ridicukiai| 
these  wretdies  engage  under  those  bannert 
with  a  fury  greaterdiui  if  they  were  aoimatad 
by  revenge  for  their  own  proper  wrongs. 

It  is  iM>  less  wordi  obsenring,  that  diis  artt 
ficial  division  t/  mankind,  into  separate  socle* 
ties,  is  a  perpetual  source  in  itsdf  of  hatred 
and  dissension  among  them.  The  namsi 
which  distinguish  them  are  enough  to  blow  op 
hatred,  and  rage.  Examine  history ;  oonaon 
present  experience ;  and  you  will  find,  that  $u 
the  greater  part  of  die  quarrels  between  several 
nations,  had  scarce  any  other  occasion,  thaD| 
that  these  nations  were  different  corobinatiow 
of  people,  and  called  by  different  names ;  to 
an  Englishman,  the  name  of  a  Frendiman,  ft 
Spaniard,  an  Italian,  mudi  more  a  Turk,  or  ft 
Tartar,  niaea  of  course  ideas  of  hatred,  nd 
contempt  If  you  wookl  inspire  tfiis  oompatrioC 
of  ours  with  pity  or  regard,  for  one  of  these; 
would  you  not  hide  that  distinction?  Toq 
would  not  pray  him  to  compassionate  die  poor 
Frenchman,  or  the  uriiappy  Gkrman.  I^ 
from  it ;  you  would  speak  (/him  as  ^fomgmt^ 
an  accident  to  which  all  are  liable.  Touwodd 
represent  him  as  a  maa^j  one  partaking  with  oi 
of  the  same  common  nature,  and  subject  to  tlio 
same  law.  There  is  something  so  avem 
from  our  nature  in  these  artificial  political  dis- 
tinctions, diat  we  need  no  other  trumpet  to 
kindle  us  to  war,  and  destruction.  But  duni 
is  something  so  benign  and  healing  in  the  geno- 
ral  voice  of  humanly,  that  roaugre  all  our  ro> 
gulations  to  prevent  it,  the  simple  name  of  man 
applied  properiy,  never  &ils  to  work  a  salutary 
effect. 

This  natural  unpremeditated  effect  of  poli^ 
on  the  unposMssed  passions  of  mankind,  ap> 
pears  on  other  occasions.  The  very  name  of 
a  politician,  a  statesman,  is  sure  to  cause  tep* 
rour  and  hatred ;  it  has  always  connected  wffh 
it  the  ideas  of  treachery,  cruelty,  fraud  and 
tyranny ;  and  those  writers  who  have  faithfblfy 
unveiled  the  mysteries  of  state-fireemasonnr, 
have  ever  been  held  in  general  detestation,  ioit 
even  knowing  so  perfectly  a  theory  so  detegta*- 
Me.  The  case  of  Machiavel  seems  at  fint 
sight  something  hard  in  that  respect  He  is 
obliged  to  bear  the  iniquities  of  those  whoio 
maxims  and  rules  of  government  he  published. 
His  speculation  is  more  abhorred  than  tiwir 
practice. 

But  if  there  were  no  odier  arguments  againat 
artificial  socie^^  than  tfiis  I  am  going  to  men- 
tion, methinks  it  ought  to  &11  by  this  one  oofy. 
An  writers  on  the  science  of  poncy  are  agreed, 
and  tfiey  agree  widi  experience,  dnt  lil  p^ 
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vemments  must  frequently  infringe  the  rules  of  moved  merely  by  the  will  of  the  Supreme,  and 

justice  to  support  themselves ;  that  truth  must  all  that  are  subjected  to  them,  directed  in  the 

give  wAy  to  dissimulation ;  honesty  to  con-  same  manner,  merely  by  the  occasional  will  of 

Tenience ;  and  humanity  itself  to  the  reigning  the  magistrate.     This  form,  as  it  is  the  most 

interest.    The  whole  of  this  mystery  dt  ini-  Bi^^)le,  so  it  is  infinitely  the  most  general. 

qnity  is  called  the  reason  of  state.    It  is  a  ScaJrce  any  part  of  the  world  is  exempted  from 

raaaon  which  I  own  I  cannot  penetrate.  What  its  power.     And  in  those  few  places  where 

•ortof  a  protection  is  this  of  the  general  right,  men  enjoy  what  they  call  liberty,  it  is  continu- 

Ihat  is  maintained  by  infringing  the  rights  of  ally  in  a  tottering  situation,  and  makes  greater 

ptrticulars?     What  sort  of  justice  is  this,  and  greater  strides  to  that  gulph  of  despotism 

which  is  enforced  by  breaches  of  its  own  laws?  which  at  last  swallows  up  every  species  of 

These  paradoxes  I  leave  to  be  solved  by  the  government.    The  manner  of  ruling  being  di- 

■ble  heads  of  legislators  and  politicians.    For  rected  merely  by  the  will  of  the  weakest,  and 

mj  part,  I  say  what  a  plain  man  would  say  on  generally  the  wont  man  in  the  society,  becomes 

■Qch  an  occasion.    I  can  never  believe,  that  the  most  foolish  and  capricious  tiling,  at  the 

■oy  institution  agreeable  to  nature,  and  proper  same  time  that  it  is  the  most  terrible  and  do- 

fiir  mankind,  coukl  find  it  necessary,  or  even  structive,  that  well  can  be  conceived.    In  a 

expedient  in  any  case  whatsoever,  to  do,  what  despotism  the  principal  person  finds,  that  let 

die  best  and  worthiest  instincts  of  mankind  the  want,  misery,  and  indigence  of  his  subjects 

wim  ua  to  avoid.    But  no  wtmder,  that  what  be  what  they  will,  he  can  yet  possess  abun- 

ii  set  up  in  opposition  to  the  state  of  nature,  dandy  of  every  thing  to  gratify  his  most  insa- 

iiwuld  preserve  itself  by  trampling  upon  the  tiable  wishes.    He  docs  more.    He  finds  that 

htw  of  nature.  these  gratifications  increase  in  proportion  to 

To  prove  that  these  sorts  of  policed  socie-  the  wretchedness  and  slavery  of  his  subjects. 

taei  are  a  violation  oflf^ed  to  nature,  and  a  Thus  encouraged,  both  by  passion  and  inte- 

eonstraint  upon  the  human  mind,  it  needs  only  rest,  to  trample  on  the  public  welfare,  and  by  his 

to  look  upon  the  sanguinary  measures,  and  station  placed  above  both  shame  and  fear,  he 

Instruments  of  violence  which  are  every  where  proceeds  to  the  most  horrid  and  shocking  out- 

Uaed  to  support  them.    Let  us  take  a  review  rages  upon  mankind.    Their  persons  become 

cf  the  dungeons,  whips,  chains,  racks,  gibbets,  victims  of  his  suspicions.    The  slightest  dis- 

with  which  every  society  is  abundantly  stored,  pleasure  is  death ;  euid  a  disagreeable  aspect 

by  which  hundreds  of  victims  are   annually  is  often  as  great  a  crime  as  high  treason.    In 

cffered  up  to  support  a  dozen  or  two  in  pride  the  court  of  Nero,  a  person  of  learning,  of 

■ad  madness,  and  millions  in  an  abject  servi-  unquestioned  merit,  and  of  unsuspected  loyalty, 

tude  and  dependence.   There  was  a  time,  when  was  put  to  death  for  no  other  reason  than  that 

I  kwked  with  a  reverential  awe  on  these  myste-  he  had  a  pedantic  countenance  which  displeased 

rise  cf  policy;  but  age,  experience,  and  phi-  the  emperor.    This  very  monster  of  mankind 

loiophy,  have  rent  the  veil ;  and  I  view  this  speared  in  the  beginning  of  his  reign  to  be  a 

mmetum  §andorum,  at  least,  without  any  enthu-  person  of  virtue.   Many  of  the  greatest  tyrants 

nastic  admiration.   I  acknowledge  indeed,  the  on  the  records  of  history  have  begun  their  reigns 

necrssi^  of  such  a  proceeding  in  such  institu-  in  the  fairest  manner.    But  the  truth  is,  this 

tioos ;  but  I  must  have  a  very  mean  opinicm  unnatural  power  corrupts  both  the  heart  and 

of  institutions  where  such  proceedings   are  the  imderstanding.   And  to  prevent  the  least 

aaceesary.  hope  of  amendment,  a  king  is  ever  surrounded 

It  is  a  misfortime,  that  in  no  part  of  the  by  a  crowd  of  infamous  flatterers,  who  find 
g^be  natural  liberty  and  natural  religion  are  their  account  in  keeping  him  from  the  least 
to  be  found  pure,  and  free  firom  the  mixture  of  light  of  reason,  till  all  ideas  of  rectitude  and  jus- 
political  adulterations.  Yet  we  have  implanted  tice  arc  utterly  erased  from  his  mind.  When 
IB  us,  by  Providence,  ideas,  axioms,  rules,  of  Alexander  had  in  his  fury  inhumanly  butcliered 
what  is  pious,  just,  fair,  honest,  which  no  po-  one  of  his  best  friends  and  bravest  captains ;  on 
litical  craA,  nor  learned  sophistry,  can  entirely  the  return  of  reason  he  began  to  conceive  an 
9Xpt\  from  our  breasts.  By  these  we  judge,  horrour  suitable  to  the  guilt  of  such  a  murder. 
and  we  cannot  otherwise  judge  of  the  several  In  this  juncture,  his  council  come  to  his  a»- 
artificial  modes  of  religion  and  society,  and  sistance.  But  what  did  his  council?  They 
determine  of  them  as  they  approach  to,  or  found  him  out  a  philoso|^er  who  gave  him 
recede  fitxn  this  standard.  comfort.    And  in  what  manner  did  this  phi- 

The  sinqjileat  form  of  government  is  deapo-  loeopher  comfort  him  for  the  loss  of  such  a 

tkm,  where  all  the  inforiour  orbs  of  power  are  man,  and  heal  his  conscience,  flagrant  with  the 
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■nut  of  micfa  a  crime  ?    You  hare  die  matter  anardiy ;  indeed  it  b  to  abhorred  and  defeat 

Atlength  in  Plutarch.  He  tokihim;  ^*  thai  let  a  ed,  by  all  who  live  under  furmi  that  have  a 

mmnigu  do  tohat  he  wiU^  all  ki$  txtioHM  are  juat  milder  appearance,  that  there  ii  scarce  a  r»> 

ami  laufuli  beeatae  thty  art  hia"    The  palaces  tional  man  in  Europe,  that  would  not  prefiMr 

of  all  princes  abound  widi  such  courtly  phiIo8<^  death  to  Asiatic  despotism.    Here  then  wa 

phers.   The  consequence  was  such  as  might  be  have  the  acknowledgment  of  a  great  philoao- 

ezpected.    He  grew  every  day  a  monster  more  pher,  that  an  irregular  state  of  nature  is  pre- 

abandoned  to  unnatural  lust,  to  debauchery,  to  ferable  to  such  a  govermnent ;  we  have  tha 

drunkenness,  and  to  murder.  And  yet  this  was  consent  of  all  sensible  and  generous  men,  who 

originally  a  great  roan,  of  uncommon  capacity,  carry  it  yet  further,  and  avow  that  death  itself 

and  a  strong  propensity  to  virtue.     But  un-  is  preferable ;  and  yet  this  species  of  govern^ 

bounded  power  proceeds  step  by  step,  until  it  ment,  so  justly  coiidemned,  and  so  general/ 

has  eradicated  every  laudaUe  principle.  It  has  detested,  is  what  infinitely  the  greater  part  of 

been  remarked,  that  there  is  no  prince  so  bad,  mankind  groan  under,  and  have  groaned  under 

whose  favourites  and  ministers  are  not  worse,  from  the  beginning.    So  that  by  sure  and  wh 

There  is  hardly  any  prince  without  a  favourite,  contested  principles,  the  greatest  part  of  tha 

by  whom  he  is  governed  in  as  arbitrary  a  man-  governments  on  earth  must  be  concluded  tjr* 

ner  as  he  governs  the  wretches  subjected  to  rannies,  impostures,  violations  of  the  natural 

him.    Here  the  tyranny  is  doubled.     There  rights  of  mankind,  and  worse  than  the  most 

are  two  courts,  and  two  interests ;  both  very  disorderly  anarchies.    How  much  other  foma 

different  from  the  interests  of  the  people.   Tha  exceed  this,  we  shall  consider  immediat^. 

favourite  knows  that  the  regard  of  a  tyrant  is  as  In  all  parts  of  the  world,  mankind,  howerar 

inccmstant  and  capricious  as  that  of  a  woman ;  debased,  retains  still  the  sense  vifedhtg  ;  tha 

and  concluding  his  time  to  be  short,  he  makes  weight  of  tyraimy,  at  last,  becomes  insupport- 

haste  to  fill  up  the  measure  of  his  iniquity,  in  able ;  but  the  remedy  is  not  so  easy ;  in  general| 

rapine,  in  luxury,  and  in  revenge.    Every  ave-  the  only  remedy  by  which  they  attempt  to  cora 

Bue  to  the  throne  is  shut  up.    He  oppresses,  the  tyranny,  is  to  change  the  tyrant.    This  ia, 

and  ruins  the  people,  whilst  he  persuades  the  and  always  was  the  case,  fw  the  greater  part. 

prince,  that  those  murmurs,  raised  by  his  own  In  some  countries,  however,  were  found  men  of 

oppression  are  the  effects  of  disaffection  to  the  more  penetration ;  who  discovered,  **  thai  k>  Urn 

prince's  government.    Then  is  the  natural  vio-  by  one  nuxfCe  toiU^  was  the  eauae  of  aU  iwot't 

lence  of  despotism  inflamed,  and  aggravated  by  mieery."   They  therefore  changed  their  former 

hatred  and  revenge.    To  deserve  well  of  the  method,  and  assembling  the  men  in  their  so- 

atate  is  a  crime  against  the  prince.    To  be  veral  societies,  the  most  respectable  for  their 

popular,  and  to  be  a  traitor,  are  considered  as  understanding  and  fortimes,  they  confided  to 

aynonymous  terms.  Even  virtue  is  dangerous,  them  the  charge  of  the  public  welfare.    This 

aa  an  aspiring  quality,  that  claims  an  esteem  originally  formed  what  is  caDed  an  ariatocrary. 

bj  itsdf,  and  independent  of  the  countenance  They  h(^>ed,  it  would  be  impossible  that  such 

of  the  court.   What  has  been  said  of  the  chief,  a  number  coukl  ever  join  in  any  design  against 

is  true  of  the  inferiour  officers  of  this  species  the  genial  good ;  and  they  promised  dliemselvea 

of  government ;  each  in  his  province  exercii^  a  great  deal  of  security  and  happiness,  from 

ing  the  same  t3rranny,  and  grinding  the  peopla  the  united  counsels  of  so  many  able  and  ex* 

by  an  oppression,  the  more  severely  felt,  as  it  perienced  persons.    But  it  is  now  found,  by 

is  near  them,  and  exercised  by  base  and  subor-  abundant  experience,  that  an  eristocraeyf  and  a 

dinate  persons.    For  the  gross  of  the  people ;  despotism,  differ  but  in  name ;  and  that  a  people, 

tfiey  are  considered  as  a  mere  herd  of  cattle ;  who  are  in  general  excluded  from  any  share  of 

and  really  in  a  little  time  become  no  better;  the  legislative  are  to  all  intents  and  purposes, 

all  principle  of  honest  pride,  all  sense  of  the  as  much  slaves,  when  twenty,  independent  of 

dignity  of  their  nature,  is  lost  in  their  slavery,  them,  govern,  as  when  but  one  domineers. 

The  day,  says  Homer,  which  makes  man  a  The  tyranny  is  even  more  felt,  as  every  indi- 

slave,  taikra  away  half  his  worth ;  and  in  fact,  vidual  of  the  nobles  has  the  haughtiness  of  a 

he  loses  every  impulse  to  action,  but  that  low  sultan ;  the  pe<^le  are  more  miserable,  as  they 

and  base  one  of  fear^ — ^In  this  kind  of  govern-  seem  on  the  verge  of  liberty,  from  which  they 

ment,  human  nature  is  not  only  abused,  and  are  for  ever  debarred ;  this  fallacious  idea  of 

insulted,  but  it  is  actually  degraded  and  sunk  liberty,  whilst  it  presents  a  vain  shadow  of  hap- 

into  a  species  of  brutality.    The  consideration  piness  to  the  subject,  binds  faster  the  chains  of 

of  this  made  Mr.  Locke  say,  with  great  justice,  his  subjection.    What  is  left  undone,  by  the 

that  a  govemmeot  of  this  kind  was  worse  than  natural  avarice  and  pride  of  thoae  who  wrw 
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above  the  othen,  is  completed  by  their  met  with  no  where  else.     High,  low,  men, 

HBpiciaQB,  and  their  dread  of  losing  an  autho-  women,  clergjr,  and  laity,  are  aU  alike.    The 

ntyt  which  has  no  support  in  the  common  utility  ruling  nobility  are  no  less  afraid  of  one  another, 

«f  the  nation.    A  Genoese,  or  a  Venetian  re-  than  they  are  of  the  people ;  and  for  that  reason, 

INibHc,  is  a  concealed  detpotum ;  vihtn  you  find  pditically  enervate  their  own  body  by  the  same 

IIm  same  pride  of  the  rulers,  the  same  base  effeminate  luxury,  by  which  they  corrupt  their 

flabjection  of  the  people,  the  same  bloody  max-  subjects.     They  are  impoverished  by  every 

kas  of  a  su^icious  policy.   In  one  respect,  the  means  which  can  be  invented ;  and  they  are 

mittoane^  is  worse  than  the  dapoiimn,  A  body  kept  in  a  perpetual  terrour  by  the  horrours  ofa 

politic,  whibt  it  retains  its  authority,  never  state-inquisition.    Here  you  see  a  people  de- 

diangei  its  maxims ;  a  dsspoCum,  which  is  this  prived  of  all  rational  fi'eedom,  and  tyrannized 

day  horrible  to  a  suprwne  degree,  by  the  caprice  over  by  about  two  thousand  men ;  and  yet  this 

B^urml  to  the  heart  of  man,  may,  by  the  same  body  of  two  thou;ifuid,  are  so  far  from  enjoying 

ctprice  otherwise  exerted,  be  as  lovely  the  next;  any  liberty  by  the  subjection  of  the  rest,  that 

]■  •  succession,  it  is  possible  to  meet  with  some  they  are  in  an  mfinitely  severer  state  of  davery ; 

fOod  princes,    if  there  have  been  Tiberiuses,  they  make  themselves   the  most  degenerate 

Caligulas,  Neros,  there  have  been  likewise  the  and  unhappy  of  mankind,  for  no  other  purpose 

dayv  of  Veepasians,  Tituses,  Trajans,  than  that  they  may  the  more  effectually  contri- 

Aniooines ;  but  a  body  politic  is  not  influ-  bute  to  the  misery  of  a  whole  nation.   In  short, 

by  caprice  or  whim ;  it  proceeds  in  a  the  regular  and  methodical  proceedings  of  an 

regular  manner ;  its  succession  is  insensible ;  oruCocreKjf,  are  more  intoleraUe  than  the  very 

■nd  every  roan  as  he  enters  it,  either  has,  excesses  of  a  dttpotismj  and  in  general,  much 

«r  soon  attains  the  spirit  of  the  whole  body,  further  fixun  any  remedy. 
Ntver  was  it  known,  that  an  oristoenuy,  which         Thus,  my  Lord,  we  have  pursued  aritloaraicy 

wu  haughty  and  tyrannical  in  one  century,  through  its  whole  progress ;  we  have  seen  the 

became  easy  and  mild  in  the  next.    In  effect,  seeds,  the  growth,  and  the  fruit   It  could  boast 

tile  yoke  of  this  species  of  government  is  so  none  of  the  advantages  of  a  defpo(i«m,  miserar- 

galling,  that  whenever  the  people  have  got  the  Ue  as  thoee  advantages  were,  and  it  was  over^ 

laast  power,  they  have  shaken  it  off  with  the  k)aded  with  an  exuberance  of  mischiefs,  un- 

olnost  indignation,  and  established  a  popular  known  even  to  de^xftim  itself.    In  effect,  it 

Ibnn.    And  when  they  have  not  had  strength  is  no  more  than  a  disorderly  tyranny.    This 

Moogh  to  support  themselves,  they  have  thrown  form  therefore  could  be  little  approved,  even  in 

tbemselves  into  the  arms  of  despotttnif  as  the  speculation,  by  thoee  who  were  capable  of 

man  eligible  of  the  two  evils.    This  latter  was  thinking,  and  could  be  less  borne  in  practice  by 

the  case  of  Denmark,  who  sought  a  refuge  firom  any  who  were  capable  of  feeling.    However, 

the  oppression  of  its  nobility,  in  the  strong  hoki  the  fruitful  policy  of  man  was  not  yet  exhausted, 

of  arbitrary  power.    Poland  has  at  present  the  He  had  yet  another  farthing-candle  to  supply 

name  of  republic,  and  it  is  <xie  of  the  anHoath  the  deficiencies  of  the  sun.   This  |iras  the  third 

lis  form;  but  it  is  well  known,  that  the  little-  form,  known  by  political  writers  under  the  namo 

finger  of  this  government,  is  heavier  than  the  of  democraey.    Here  the  people  transacted  all 

loins  ofarbiumry  power  in  most  nations.    The  pd[>lic  business,  or  the  greater  part  of  it,  in 

people  are  not  only  politically,  but  personally  their  own  persons :  their  laws  were  made  by 

■bves,  and  treated  with  the  utmost  indignity,  themselves,  and  upon  any  failure  of  duty,  their 

The  repuUic  of  Venice  is  somewhat  more  ofiicers  were  accountable  to  themselves,  and  to 

OMxIerate  ;  yet  even  here,  so  heavy  is  the  an»-  them  only.    In  all  appearance,  they  had  se- 

AMTotfie  yoke,  that  the  nobles  have  been  oUiged  cured  by  this  method  the  advantages  of  order 

to  enervate  the  spirit  of  their  subjects  by  every  and  good  government,  without  paying  their 

•Oft  of  debauchery ;  they  have  denied  them  the  liberty  for  the  purchase.    Now,  my  Lord,  we 

hberty  of  reason,  and  they  have  made  them  are  come  to  the  master-piece  <^Grrecian  refine- 

■mends,  by  what  a  base  soul  will  think  a  more  ment,  and  Roman  solidity,  a  popular  govem- 

Tdnable  liberty,  by  not  only  allowing,  but  en-  ment.    The  earliest  and  most  celebrated  re- 

eouraging  them  to  corrupt  themselves  in  the  public  of  this  model,  was  that  of  Athens.    It 

most  8canda)ous  manner.   They  consider  their  was  constructed  by  no  less  an  artist,  than  the 

wbjects,  as  the  farmer  does  the  hog  he  keeps  to  celebrated  poet  and  philosopher,  Solon.    But 

fi»ast  upon.    He  hokls  him  fast  in  his  stye,  but  no  sooner  was  this  political  vessel  launched 

•flows  him  to  wallow  as  much  as  he  pleases  in  from  the  stocks,  than  it  overset,  even  in  the 

his  beloved  filth  and  ghittooy.   So  scandalously  life-time  of  the  builder.    A  tyranny  immedi- 

<Wwwh<d  •  people  as  that  of  Venice,  is  to  be  ately  supervened ;  not  by  a  foreign  oonquest, 
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not  by  accident,  but  by  the  yery  nature  and 
eooadtution  of  a  demoerocgf.  An  artful  man 
became  popular,  the  people  had  power  in  their 
hands,  and  they  devolved  a  axwiderable  share 
"^  their  power  upon  their  &vourite ;  and  the 
only  use  he  made  of  this  power,  was  to  plun^ 
those  who  gave  it  into  davery.  Accident 
restored  their  liber^,  and  the  same  good  <br- 
tune  produced  men  of  unoommoo  abilities  and 
imcoromon  virtues  among  them.  But  these 
abilities  were  suffered  to  be  of  little  service 
either  to  their  possessors  or  to  the  state.  Some 
of  these  men,  for  whose  sakes  alone  we  read 
their  history,  they  banished ;  others  they  im- 
prisoned; and  all  they  treated  with  various 
circumstances  of  the  most  shameful  ingrati- 
tude. Republics  have  many  things  in  the  spirit 
of  absolute  monarchy,  but  none  more  than  this ; 
a  shining  merit  is  ever  hated  or  suspected  in  a 
popular  assembly,  as  well  as  in  a  court ;  and 
all  serrices  done  the  state,  are  looked  upon  as 
dangerous  to  the  rulers,  whether  sultans  or 
senators.  The  Oatraeum  at  Athens  was  built 
upcHi  this  principle.  The  giddy  people,  whom 
we  have  now  under  consideration,  being  elated 
with  some  flashes  of  success,  which  they  owed 
to  nothing  less  than  any  merit  of  their  own, 
began  to  tyrannize  over  their  equals,  who  had 
associated  with  them  for  their  common  defence. 
With  their  prudence  they  renounced  all  ap- 
pearance of  justice.  They  entered  into  wars 
rashly  and  wantonly.  If  ibey  were  unsuccess- 
ful, instead  of  growing  wiser  by  their  misfor- 
tune, they  threw  the  whole  blame  of  their  own 
misconduct  on  the  ministers  who  had  advised, 
and  the  generals  who  had  conducted  those 
wars ;  until  by  degrees  they  had  cut  off  all 
who  coukl  serve  them  in  their  councils  or  their 
battles.  If  at  any  time  these  wars  had  an 
happy  issue,  it  was  no  less  difficult  to  deal  with 
them  on  account  of  their  pride  and  insolence. 
Fivious  in  their  adversity,  tyrannical  in  their 
■uccesses,  a  commander  had  more  trouble  to 
concert  his  defence  before  the  people,  than  to 
plan  the  operations  of  the  campaign.  It  was 
not  uncommon  for  a  general,  under  the  horrid 
deapotism  of  the  Roman  emperors,  to  be  ill 
received  in  proportion  to  the  greatness  of  his 
services.  Agricola  is  a  strong  instance  of 
this.  No  man  had  done  greater  things,  nor 
with  more  honest  ambition.  Yet  on  his  return 
to  court,  he  was  obliged  to  enter  Rome  with 
an  the  secrecy  of  a  criminal.  He  went  to  the 
palace,  not  like  a  victorious  commander  who 
had  merited  and  might  demand  the  greatest 
rewards,  but  like  an  (lender  who  had  come  to 
•upplicate  a  pardon  for  his  crimes.  His  re- 
coptioD  uraa  anawerabto :  **  Bnoi  osnife,  i< 


nuUo  Btrmone  eaceephUf  ttarbm 
mutut  at.**  Yet  in  that  worst  season  of  this 
worst  of  monarchical*  tyrannies,  modes^, 
discretion,  and  a  coolness  of  temper,  fanned 
some  kind  of  security  even  for  the  hi|^M8t 
merit.  But  at  Athens,  the  nicest  and  besi 
studied  behaviour  was  not  a  sufficient  guard 
for  a  man  of  great  capacity.  Some  of  their 
bravest  conrnianders  were  obliged  to  fly  their 
country,  some  to  enter  into  the  service  of  its 
enemies,  rather  than  abide  a  popidar  deter- 
mination on  their  conduct,  lest,  as  one  of  dieoi 
said,  their  giddiness  might  make  the  peopU 
condemn  where  they  meant  to  acquit ;  to  throw 
in  a  black  bean  even  when  they  iitteoded  a 
white  one. 

The  Athenians  made  a  very  rapid  progresi 
to  the  most  enormous  excesses.  The  people 
under  no  restraint  soon  grew  dissolute,  luxuri- 
ous, and  idle.  They  renounced  all  labour,  and 
began  to  subsist  themselves  from  the  public 
revenues.  They  Umt  all  concern  for  their 
common  honour  or  safety,  and  could  bear  no 
advice  that  tended  to  reform  them.  At  this 
time  truth  became  offensive  to  those  kmls  tho 
people,  and  most  hi^ify  dangerous  to  tha 
speaker.  The  orators  no  kmger  ascended  tha 
rMtrvm,  but  to  corrupt  them  further  with  tha 
roost  fulsome  adulation.  These  oratois  wera 
all  bribed  by  foreign  princes  on  the  one  side  or 
the  other.  And  besides  its  own  parties,  in  this 
city  there  were  parties,  and  avowed  ones  too, 
for  the  Persians,  Spartans,  and  Macedonians, 
supported  each  of  them  by  one  or  more  dem»- 
gogues  pensioned  and  bribed  to  this  iniquitoui 
service.  The  people,  forgetful  of  all  virtua 
and  public  spirit,  and  intoxicated  with  the  flat- 
teries of  their  orators  (these  courtiers  of  repub* 
lies,  and  endowed  with  the  distinguishing  chaf 
racteristics  of  all  other  courtiers)  this  people,  I 
say,  at  last  arrived  at  that  pitch  of  madness, 
that  they  coolly  and  deliberately,  by  an  express 
law,  made  it  capital  for  any  man  to  propose  aa 
application  of  the  immense  sums  squandMred 
in  public  shows,  even  to  the  moat  necessary 
purposes  of  the  state.  When  you  see  tha 
people  of  this  republic  banishing  and  murder- 
ing their  best  and  ablest  citizens,  dissipating 
the  public  treasure  with  the  most  senseless 
extravagance,  and  spending  their  whole  time, 
as  spectators  or  actors,  in  playing,  fiddlinc, 
dancing  and  singing,  does  it  not,  my  Lord, 
strike  your  imagination  with  the  image  of  a 
sort  of  comi^ex  Nero  ?  And  does  it  not  strike 
you  with  the  greater  horrour,  when  you  obaenra, 

e  Sciant  qaibus  maris  illiclu  mlrari, 
etiam  sub  malls  orlnciplbus.mafilos  y'-' 
Sea  43  Co  the  end  of  k. 
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not  0D6  man  only,  but  a  whole  city,  grown 
dnmk  with  pride  and  power,  running  with  a 
rage  of  lolly  into  the  lame  mean  and  senselea 
debauchery  and  extraragance  ?  But  if  thia 
pe<^le  resembled  Nero  in  their  extravagance, 
much  more  did  they  resemble  and  even  exceed 
him  in  cruelty  and  injustice.  In  the  time  of 
Pericles,  one  of  the  most  celebrated  times  in 
the  history  of  that  commonwealth,  a  King  of 
Egypt  sent  them  a  donation  of  com.  This 
they  were  mean  enough  to  accept.  And  had 
the  Egyptian  prince  intended  the  ruin  of  this 
city  of  wicked  bedlamites,  he  could  not  have 
taken  a  more  effectual  method  to  do  it,  than  by 
■uch  an  ensnaring  largess.  The  distribution 
of  this  bounty  caused  a  quarrel ;  the  majority 
■eton  foot  an  enquiry  into  the  title  of  the  citi- 
sens ;  and  upon  a  vain  pretence  of  illegitimacy, 
newly  and  occasionally  set  up,  they  deprived 
of  their  share  of  the  royal  donation  no  less 
than  five  thousand  of  their  own  body.  They 
went  further;  they  dufiranchised  them;  and 
having  once  begun  with  an  act  of  injustice, 
they  could  set  no  bounds  to  it.  Not  content 
with  cutting  them  off  fiom  the  rights  of 
citizens,  they  plundered  these  unfortunate 
wretches  of  aiU  their  substance ;  and  to  crown 
this  master-piece  (^violence  and  tyranny,  they 
actually  sold  every  man  of  the  five  thousand  as 
■laves  in  the  public  market.  Observe,  my 
Lord,  that  the  five  thousand  we  here  speak  of, 
were  cut  off  from  a  body  of  no  more  than  nine- 
teen thousand ;  for  the  entire  number  (^citizens 
was  no  greater  at  that  time.  Could  the  tyrai^ 
who  wi^ed  the  Roman  people  but  one  neck ; 
could  the  tyrant  Caligula  himself  have  done, 
nay,  he  could  scarcely  wish  for,  a  greater  mis- 
chief, than  to  have  cut  off,  at  <me  stroke,  a 
fourth  of  his  people?  Or  has  the  cruelty  of 
that  series  of  sanguine  ^rrants,  the  Csesars, 
ever  presented  such  a  piece  of  flagrant  and 
extensive  wickedness  ?  The  whole  history  of 
this  celebrated  republic  Lb  but  one  tissue  of 
rashness,  fully,  ingratitude,  injustice,  tumuh, 
violence,  and  tyranny,  and  indeed  of  every 
species  of  wickedness  that  can  well  be  ima- 
gined. This  was  a  city  of  wise  men,  in 
which  a  minister  could  not  exercise  his  func- 
tions; a  warlike  people,  among  whom  a  ge- 
neral did  not  dare  either  to  gain  or  lose  a  bat^ 
tie ;  a  learned  nation  in  which  a  philosopher 
could  not  venture  on  a  free  enquiry.  This  was 
the  city  which  banished  Themistocles,  starved 
Aristides,  forced  into  exile  Miltiades,  drove 
out  Anaxagoras,  and  poisoned  Socrates.  This 
was  a  city  which  changed  the  form  of  its  go- 
yemment  with  the  moon ;  eternal  conspiracies, 
revolutions  daily,  nothing  fixed  and  iwtahliafaed 


A  repuUic,  as  an  ancient  {^ikwopher  has  ob- 
served, is  no  one  qxscies  of  government,  but  a 
magazine  of  every  species ;  here  you  find  every 
sort  of  it,  and  that  in  the  worst  fimn.  Aj 
there  is  a  perpetual  change,  one  rising  and  the 
other  falling,  you  have  all  the  violence  and 
wicked  policy,  by  which  a  beginning  power 
must  always  acquire  its  strength,  and  all  the 
weakness  by  which  falling  states  are  brought  to 
a  complete  destruction.  Rome  has  a  more 
venerable  aspect  than  Athens;  and  she  con- 
ducted her  affairs,  so  far  as  related  to  the  ruin 
and  oppression  of  the  greatest  part  of  the 
world,  with  greater  wisdom  and  more  uniform, 
ity.  But  the  domestic  oeconomy  of  these  two 
statra  was  nearly  or  altogether  the  same.  An 
internal  dissension  constantly  tore  to  pieces 
the  bowels  of  the  Roman  commonwealth.  You 
find  the  same  confusion,  the  same  Auctions , 
which  subsisted  at  Athens,  the  same  tumults, 
the  same  revolutions,  and  in  fine,  the  same 
slavery ;  if  perhaps  their  former  condition  did 
not  deserve  that  name  altogether  as  well.  All 
other  republics  were  of  the  same  character. 
Fk)rence  was  a  transcript  of  Athens.  And  the 
modem  republics,  as  they  approach  more  or  less 
to  the  democratic  forai,  partake  more  or  less  of 
the  nature  of  those  which  I  have  described. 

We  are  now  at  the  close  of  our  review  of 
the  three  simple  forms  of  artificial  society,  and 
wo  have  shewn  them,  however  they  may  differ 
in  name,  or  in  some  sli^t  circimistances,  to 
be  all  alike  in  effect ;  in  effect,  to  be  all  tyran- 
nies. But  suppose  we  were  inclined  to  make 
the  most  ample  concessions;  let  us  concede 
Athens,  Rome,  Carthage,  and  two  or  three 
more  of  the  ancient,  and  as  many  of  the 
modem  commonwealths,  to  have  been,  or  to  be, 
Scee  and  happy,  and  to  owe  their  fi^edom  and 
happiness  to  their  political  constitution.  Yet 
allowing  all  this,  what  defence  does  this  make 
for  artificial  society  in  general,  tliat  these  in- 
considerable spots  of  the  globe  have  for  some 
short  space  of  time  stood  as  exceptions  to  a 
charge  so  general  ?  But  when  we  call  these 
governments  free,  or  concede  that  their  citi- 
zens were  happier  than  those  which  lived  un- 
der different  forms,  it  is  merely  ex  abundanti. 
For  we  should  be  greatly  mistaken,  if  we  re-ally 
thought  that  the  roajorily  of  the  people  which 
filled  these  cities,  enjoyed  even  that  nominal 
political  freedom  of  which  I  have  spoken  so 
much  ah'cady.  In  reality,  they  had  no  part  of 
it.  In  Athens  there  were  usually  from  ten  to 
thirty  thousand  freemen :  this  was  the  utmost. 
But  the  slaves  usually  amounted  to  four  him- 
dred  thousand,  and  sometimes  to  a  great  many 
more.     The  fiieemen  of  Sparta  and  Rome 
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were  not  nore  immeroui  in  proportion  to  thow 
whom  they  held  in  a  idavery,  even  more  terrible 
than  die  Athenian.  Therefore  state  the  mat- 
ter fiuriy :  the  free  staten  never  formed,  though 
they  were  taken  altogether,  the  thousandth  part 
of  the  habitable  globe ;  the  freemen  in  these 
states  were  never  the  twentieth  part  of  the 
people,  and  the  time  they  subsisted  is  scarce 
any  thing  hi  that  immense  ocean  of  duration 
in  which  time  and  slavery  are  so  nearly  com- 
mensurate. Therefore  call  these  free  states, 
or  popular  governments,  or  what  you  please ; 
when  we  consider  the  majority  of  their  inh»- 
bttants,  and  regard  the  natural  rights  of  man- 
kind, they  mtist  appear  in  reality  and  truth, 
no  better  than  pitiful  and  oppressive  oligar- 
chies. 

Af\er  so  fair  an  examcn,  wherein  nothing 
has  been  exaggerated  ;  no  fact  produced  whidi 
cannot  be  proved,  and  none  which  has  been 
produced  in  anywise  forced  or  strained,  while 
thousands  have,  for  brevity,  been  omitted; 
after  so  candid  a  di8Cu»;ion  in  all  respects; 
what  slave  so  passive,  what  bigot  so  blind, 
what  enthusiaivt  so  headlong,  what  politician  so 
hardened,  as  to  stand  up  in  defence  of  a  system 
calculated  for  a  curse  to  mankind?  a  curse 
imder  which  they  smart  and  groan  to  this  hour, 
without  thoroughly  knowing  the  nature  of  the 
duease,  and  wanting  understanding  or  courage 
to  supply  the  remedy. 

I  need  not  excuse  myself  to  ymn-  Lordship, 
nor,  I  think,  to  any  honest  man,  for  the  zeal  I 
have  shewn  in  tliis  catise ;  for  it  is  an  honest 
zeal,  and  in  a  good  cause.  I  have  defended 
natural  religion  against  a  confederacy  of  athe- 
ists and  divines.  I  now  plead  for  natural  soci- 
ety against  politician.*:,  and  for  natural  reason 
against  aU  three.  When  the  world  is  in  a  fitter 
temper  than  it  is  at  present  to  hear  truth,  or 
when  I  shall  be  more  indifferent  about  its 
temper ;  my  thoughts  may  become  more  public 
In  the  mean  lime,  let  them  repiose  in  my  own 
bosom,  and  in  the  bosoms  of  such  men  as  are 
fit  to  be  initiated  in  the  sober  mysteries  of  truth 
and  reason.  My  antas^onists  have  already 
done  as  much  as  I  could  desire.  Parties  in 
reliffion  and  poli'ics  make  sufficient  discoveries 
conruniing  each  other,  to  give  a  sober  man 
a  proper  caution  against  them  all.  The  mo- 
narchic, and  aristocratical,  and  popular  parti- 
sans have  been  jointly  laying  their  axes  to  the 
root  of  all  government,  and  have  in  tlieir  turns 
proved  each  other  absurd  and  inconvenient. 
In  vain  you  tell  me  that  artificial  government  is 
good,  but  that  I  fall  out  only  with  the  abuse. 
The  thing !  the  thing  itself  is  the  abuse  !  Ob- 
serve, my  Lord,  I  pray  you,  that  grand  errour 


upon  whidi  aD  artificial  legMatfve  pofwer  it 
founded.  It  was  observed,  that  men  had  hih 
governable  passions,  which  made  it  necessary 
to  guard  against  the  violence  they  might  offer 
to  each  other.  They  appointed  govenioan 
over  them  for  this  reason!  but  a  worse  aad 
more  perplexing  difficulty  arises,  how  to  be 
defended  against  the  govenioivs  ?  Quia  cms- 
todiet  tpsM  cwitoda?  In  vain  tiiey  chaaft 
{rom  a  single  person  to  a  few.  These  few 
have  the  passions  of  the  one,  and  tliey  unite  to 
strengthen  themselves,  and  secure  the  gratill* 
cation  of  their  lawless  passions  at  the  expense 
of  the  general  good.  In  vain  do  we  fly  to  the 
many.  The  case  is  worse ;  their  passions  are 
less  under  the  government  of  reason,  they  are 
augmented  by  the  contagion,  and  definided 
against  all  attacks  by  their  multitude. 

I  have  purposely  avoided  the  mention  of  tlie 
mixed  form  of  government,  for  reasons  that 
will  be  very  obvious  to  your  Ijordship.  But 
my  caution  can  avail  me  but  litde.  You  wil 
not  fail  to  urge  it  against  me  in  favour  of  p<^ 
litical  society.  You  will  not  fail  to  shew  hosr 
the  errours  of  the  several  simple  modes  are 
corrected  by  a  mixture  (^  all  of  them,  and  a 
proper  balance  of  the  several  powers  in  sudi  e 
state.  I  confess,  my  Lord,  that  this  has  besa 
long  a  darling  mistake  of  my  own ;  and  that  of 
all  the  sacrifices  I  have  nuule  to  truth,  this  has 
been  by  far  the  greatest.  When  I  confess  that 
I  think  this  notion  a  mistake,  I  know  to 
I  am  speaking,  for  I  am  satisfied  that 
are  like  liquors,  and  there  are  some  of  such  a 
nature  as  none  but  strong  heads  can  bear. 
There  are  few  with  whom  I  can  communicate 
so  freely  as  with  Pope.  But  Pope  cannot  bear 
every  truth.  He  has  a  timidity  which  hindem 
the  full  exertion  of  his  faculties,  almost  as 
effectually  as  bigotry  cramps  those  of  the  g»> 
neral  herd  of  mankind.  But  whoever  is  a 
genuine  follower  of  truth,  keeps  his  eye  steady 
upon  his  guide,  indifferent  whither  he  is  led, 
provided  that  she  is  the  leader.  And,  my 
Lord,  if  it  be  properly  considered,  it  were  in- 
finitely bettor  to  remain  possessed  by  the  whole 
legion  of  vulgar  mistakes,  than  to  reject  some, 
and  at  the  same  time  to  retain  a  fondness  for 
others  altogether  as  absurd  and  irrational.  The 
first  has  at  least  a  consistency,  that  makes  a 
mam,  however  erroneously,  uniform  at  least; 
but  the  latter  way  of  proceeding  is  such  an  ii^ 
consistent  chimera  and  jumble  of  philosophy, 
and  vulgar  prejudice,  that  hardly  any  thin( 
more  ridiculous  can  be  conceived.  Let  us 
therefore  freely,  and  without  fear  or  prejudice, 
examine  this  last  contrivance  of  policy.  And 
without  considering  how  near  the  quick  our 
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ifistniaMati  nay  come,  kt  us  learch  it  to  tha  jvring  intere^  may  chance  to  prevail ;  and  as 

bottom.  tbey  prevail,  the  balance  is  ovenet,  now  upon 

First  then,  afl  men  are  agreed  that  this  juno  one  side,  now  upon  the  other.    The  govem- 

tkm  of  regal,  ariatocratic,  and  popular  power,  ment  is  one  day,  arbitrary  power  in  a  single 

mist  form  a  very  complex,  nice,  and  intricate  person  ;  another,  a  juggling  confederacy  of  a 

BMchine,  which  being  composed  of  such  a  few  to  dieat  the  prince  luid  enslave  the  people ; 

variety  of  parts,  with  such  opposite  tendoocies  and  the  third,  a  frantic  and  unmanageable  d»- 

and  movements,  it  must  be  liaUe  on  every  ao-  mocracy.    The  great  instrument  of  all  these 

cadeot  to  be  disordered.     To  speak  without  changes,  and  what  infuses  a  peculiar  venom 

■etaphor,  such  a  government  must  be  liable  to  into  all  of  them,  is  party.    It  is  of  noconse- 

frequent  cabals,  tumults,  and  revolutions,  from  quence  what  the  principles  of  any  party,  or 

its  very  constitution.    These  are  undoubtedly  what  their  pretensions  are ;  the  spirit  which 

as  iU  effects  as  can  happen  in  a  society ;  for  in  actuates  all  parties  is  the  same ;  the  spirit  of 

Mich  a  case,  the  closeness  acquired  by  com-  ambition,  of  self-interest,  of  oppression,  and 

aunity,  instead  of  serving  for  nuitual  defence,  treachery.    This  spirit  entirely  reverses  all  the 

•erves  only  to  increase  the  danger.    Such  a  principles  which  a  benevolent  nature  has  erect- 

■jrstem  is  like  a  city,  where  trades  rbai  require  ed  within  us ;  all  honesty,  all  equal  justice,  and 

constant  fires  are  mudi  exercised,  where  the  even  the  ties  of  natural  society,  the  natural 

ileuses  are  built  of  combustible  materials,  and  affections.    In  a  word,  my  Lord,  we  have  aU 

where  they  stand  extremely  close.  ateriy  and  if  any  outwud  considerations  were 

In  the  second  place,  the  several  constituent  worthy  the  lasting  concern  of  a  wise  man,  we 
INUts  having  their  distinct  rights,  and  these  have  some  of  us^e^l,  such  oppression  from  party 
jnaity  of  them  so  necessary  to  be  determined  government  as  no  other  tyranny  can  parallel, 
with  exactness,  are  yet  so  indeterminate  in  We  behold  daily  the  most  important  rights, 
their  nature,  that  it  becomes  a  new  and  con-  rights  upon  which  all  the  others  depend,  we 
•tant  source  of  debate  and  confusion.  Hence  behoki  these  rights  determined  in  the  last  re- 
it  is,  that  whilst  the  business  of  government  sort,  without  the  least  attention  even  to  the 
■hoold  be  carrying  on,  the  question  is.  Who  appearance  or  colour  o£  justice ;  we  behold 
lias  a  right  to  exercise  this  or  that  function  of  this  without  emotion,  because  we  have  grown 
il,  or  what  men  have  power  to  keep  their  iq>in  the  constant  view  of  such  practices;  and 
offices  in  any  function  ?  Whilst  this  contest  we  are  not  surprised  to  hear  a  man  requested 
continues,  and  whilst  the  balance  in  any  sort  to  be  a  knave  and  a  traitor,  with  as  much  in- 
oootinues,  it  has  never  any  remission ;  all  difference  as  if  the  most  ordinary  favour  were 
manner  of  abuses  and  villames  in  officers  re-  asked ;  and  we  hear  this  request  refused,  not 
jnain  ui^Mmished ;  the  greatest  firauds  and  rol^  because  it  is  a  most  unjust  and  unreasonable 
baries  in  the  pi^ic  revenues  are  committed  in  desire,  but  that  this  worthy  has  already  en- 
4efiance  of  justice ;  and  abuses  grow,  by  time  gaged  his  injustice  to  another.  These  and 
and  impunity,  into  customs ;  until  they  pre-  many  more  points  I  am  far  from  spreading  to 
acribe  against  the  laws,  and  grow  too  inveterate  their  full  extent.  You  are  sensible  that  I  do 
■cften  to  admit  a  cure,  unless  such  as  may  be  not  put  forth  half  my  strength ;  and  you  cannot 
as  bad  as  the  disease.  be  at  a  loss  for  the  reason.    A  man  is  allowed 

Thirdly,  the  several  parts  of  this  species  of  sufficient  freedom  of  thought,  provided  he  knows 

government,  tiiough  united,  preserve  the  spirit  how  to  choose  his  subject  properly.    You  may 

which  each  form  has  separately.  Kings  are  an>>  criticise  freely  upon  the  Chinese  ocxistitution, 

bitious;  the  nobility  haughty;  and  the  populace  and  observe  with  as  much  severity  as  you 

tumultuous  and  ungovernable.    Each  party,  please  upon  the  absurd  tricks,  or  destructive 

however,  io  ai^arance  peaceable,  carries  on  bigotry  of  the  bonzees.      But  the  scene  is 

a  design  upon  the  others ;  and  it  is  owing  to  changed  as  you  come  homeward,  and  atheism 

this,  that  IB  all  questions,  whethw  concerning  <or  treason  may  be  the  names  given  in  Britain, 

ibreign  or  domestic  aflairs,  the  whole  generally  to  what  would  be  reason  and  truth  if  asserted 

tunis  more  upon  some  part3ib.matter  than  upon  nf  China.     I  submit  to  the  condition,  and 

•the  nature  c£  the  thing  itself;  whether  such  a  thou|^  I  have  a  notorious  advantage  before 

ilep  will  diminish  or  augment  the  power  of  the  <ne,  I  wave  the  pursuit.   For  else,  my  Lord,  it 

«KOwn,  or  how  far  the  privileges  of  the  subject  is  very  obvious  what  a  picture  might  be  drawn 

ara  like  to  be  extended  or  restricted  by  it.  of  the  excesses  of  party  even  in  our  own  nation. 

And  these  questions  are  constantly  resolved,  I  codd  shew,  that  the  same  faction  has  in  one 

wkhout  any  caasideration  of  the  merits  of  the  reign  promoted  popular  seditions,  and  in  the 

-caoaa,  mei^f  as  tha  ptitiea  who  uphoU  these  next  been  a  patron  of  tyranny ;  I  coukl  abew^ 
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iWttfMgr  InwaD  of  Umu  betnywl  the  piibUe 
mhtj  mt  all  timat,  and  have  very  frequently 
wick  eqnal  perfidy  made  a  market  of  their  own 
cauM,  and  their  aim  aaiociatea.  I  could  shew 
how  vehemeotly  they  have  contended  for  namea, 
mmi  hfom  aileatJy  they  have  paated  over  tfaingt 
of  the  laat  importance.  And  I  could  demon* 
abate,  that  they  have  had  the  opportunity  at 
4oia§  all  thia  miachiof,  nay,  that  they  them* 
aalvaB  bad  their  origin  and  frowth  from  that 
eonplex  form  of  government,  which  we  are 
wieely  taught  to  feok  upon  aa  so  great  a  blee- 
aiag.  Revolvie,  my  Loid,  our  hiatory  from  the 
QOoqueiL  We  acarce  ever  had  a  prince,  who 
by  fimud,  er  vioienoe,  had  not  made  lome  in- 
firingeoMat  cb  the  constitution.  We  icaroe 
ever  had  a  parliament  which  knew,  when  it 
atteaaptad  to  aet  limits  to  the  royal  authority, 
bow  to  ast  Uaila  to  its  own.  Evils  we  have 
bad  mnfawBy  calling  tor  reibnnation,  and 
reftraatioai  BMre  grievous  than  any  evik. 
Our  boafllad  liberty  sometimes  trodden  down, 
aoraatiaMa  giddily  set  up,  and  ever  precariously 
iuduatiog  aodunaettled;  it  has  only  been  kept 
afbva  by  ^e  blasts  of  continual  feuds,  wars,  and 
eonaptraetea.  In  no  country  in  Europe  has  the 
Bcafiild  ao  often  bltahed  with  the  blood  of  its 
■ability.  Confiscations,  baniahments,  attaiin 
den,  cieeiitions,  nuke  a  large  part  of  the 
hialory  of  soeh  of  our  iarailiea  as  are  not  utterly 
•atinpiiahed  by  them.  Formerly  indeed  things 
bad  a  more  finocious  appearance  than  they 
bave  at  thia  day.  In  these  early  and  unrefined 
ages,  the  jarring  parts  of  a  certain  chac^c 
conatitntinn  supported  their  several  pretensions 
by  the  sword.  Eoperieoce  and  policy  have 
anoa  taught  other  methods. 

At  nunc  res  agitor  tenul  pulmone  nibeta. 

But  bow  &r  comiption,  venality,  the  contempt 
of  honour,  the  oblivion  of  all  duty  to  our  coun- 
try, and  the  most  abandoned  public  prostitution, 
are  preferable  to  the  more  glaring  and  violent 
a(8actB  of  faction,  I  will  not  presume  to  deteiw 
niae.  Sure  I  am  that  they  are  very  great  evils. 
I  have  done  with  the  forms  of  government 
During  the  course  of  my  enquiry  you  may  have 
obaerved  a  very  material  diflereoce  between 
Bay  manner  of  reasoning  and  that  which  is  in 
nse  amongst  the  abettors  of  artificial  society. 
They  form  their  plans  upon  what  seems  most 
aligible  to  their  imaginati<His,  for  the  ordering 
«r  annkind.  I  discover  the  mistakes  in  those 
plans,  from  the  real  known  consequences  which 
Lave  resulted  from  them.  They  have  inlisted 
raasoB  to  fight  against  iuwlf,  and  employ  its 
whole  fiypee  to  prove  that  it  is  aa  insufficient 
undo  to  them  in  the  conduct  of  their  livaiL 


But  unhappily  fcr  us,  in  proportka  aa  we  hav<a 
deviated  from  the  plain  rule  of  our  nature,  and 
turned  our  reason  against  itself)  in  that  propocw 
tioo  have  we  increased  the  follies  and  miseries 
of  mankind.  The  more  deeply  we  peooixtim 
into  the  labyrinth  of  art,  the  further  we  find 
ouTMlves  from  those  ends  for  which  wo  ent«red 
it.  This  has  happened  in  almost  every  species 
of  artificial  aociety,  and  in  all  times.  Wa 
found,  or  we  thought  we  found,  an  inconve- 
nience in  having  every  man  the  judge  of  bit 
own  cause.  Therefore  judges  were  set  up,  at 
first  with  discretionary  powers.  But  it  waa 
soon  found  a  miserable  slavery  to  have  our 
lives  and  properties  precarious,  and  hanging 
upon  the  arbitrary  determination  of  any  ono 
man,  or  set  of  men.  We  flew  to  laws  as  a 
remedy  for  this  eviL  By  these  we  persuaded 
ourselves  we  might  know  with  some  certainty 
upon  what  ground  we  stood.  But  lo !  differ- 
ences arose  upon  the  sense  and  interpretation 
of  these  laws.  Thus  we  were  brought  back  to 
our  old  incertitude.  New  laws  were  made  to 
e:qx)und  the  old;  and  new  difficulties  arose 
upon  the  new  laws ;  as  words  multiplied,  op- 
portunities of  cavilling  upon  them  multiplied 
also.  Then  recourse  was  had  to  notes,  com- 
ments, glosses,  reports,  retponsa  pndentumf 
learned  readings:  eagle  stood  against  eagle: 
authority  was  set  up  against  authority.  Sotio 
were  allured  by  the  modem,  others  reveroiced 
the  antient  The  new  were  more  enlightened, 
the  old  were  more  venerable.  Some  adopted 
the  comment,  others  stuck  to  the  text.  The 
confusion  increased,  the  mist  thickened,  until  it 
couU  be  diM»vered  no  longer  what  was  allowed 
or  forbidden, what  things  were  in  property,  and 
mbal  common.  In  this  uncertainty,  (uncertain 
even  to  the  professors,  an  Egyptian  darkness 
to  the  rest  of  mankind,)  the  contending  partiea 
felt  themselves  more  effectually  ruined  by  the 
delay  than  they  could  have  hetxi  by  the  iajustica 
of  any  decision.  Our  inheritances  are  become 
a  prize  for  disputation ;  and  disputes  and  liti- 
gations are  become  an  inheritance. 

The  professors  of  artificial  law  have  always 
vralked  hand  in  hand  with  the  professors  of  arti- 
ficial theology.  As  their  end,  in  confounding 
the  reason  of  man,  and  abridging  his  natunJ 
freedom,  is  exactly  the  same,  they  have  adjusted 
the  means  to  that  end  in  a  way  eotirdy  similar. 
The  divine  thunders  out  his  anaOunuu  with 
more  noise  and  terrour  against  the  breach  of 
one  of  his  positive  institutions,  or  the  neglect 
of  some  of  his  trivial  forms,  than  agaiiut  the 
neglect  or  breach  of  those  duties  and  command- 
ments of  natural  religion,  which  by  these  forma 
and  iBstitutiona  ha  pretends  to  enforce.    Tha 
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lawyer  has  his  forms,  and  his  positive  institu-  deep  for  me ;  I  acknowledged  it ;  but  it  was 

lions  too,  and  he  adheres  to  them  with  a  vene-  too  deep  even  for  yourselves :  you  have  made 

ration  altogether  as  religious.   The  worst  cause  the  way  so  intricate,  that  you  are  yoursdves 

cannot  be  so  prejudicial  to  the  litigant,  as  his  lost  in  it ;  you  err,  and  you  punish  me  for  your 

advocate's  or  attorney's  ignorance  or  neglect  of  errours. 

these  forms.  A  law-suit  is  like  an  iU-managed  The  delay  of  the  law  is,  your  Lordship  will 
dispute,  in  which  the  first  object  is  soon  out  of  tell  me,  a  trite  topic,  and  which  of  its  abuses 
sight,  and  the  parties  end  upon  a  matter  wholly  have  not  been  too  severely  felt  not  to  be  coro- 
Ibreign  to  that  on  which  they  began.  In  a  law-  plained  of?  A  man's  property  is  to  serve  for 
■uit  the  question  is,  who  has  aright  to  a  certain  the  purposes  of  his  support ;  and  therefore  to 
bouse  or  fiuin?  And  this  question  is  daily  de-  delay  a  determination  concerning  that,  is  the 
termined,  not  upon  the  evidence  of  the  right,  worst  injustice,  because  it  cuts  off  the  very 
but  upon  the  observance  or  neglect  of  some  end  and  purpose  for  which  I  applied  to  the 
forms  o£  words  in  use  with  the  gentlemen  of  judicature  for  relief,  duite  contrary  in  the 
the  robe,  about  which  there  is  even  among  case  of  a  roan's  life ;  there  the  deterroinatioo 
themselres  such  a  disagreem«it,  that  the  most  can  hardly  be  too  much  protracted.  Mistakes 
experienced  veterans  m  the  profession  can  in  this  case  are  as  often  fallen  into  as  many 
never  be  positively  assured  that  they  are  not  other,  and  if  the  judgment  is  sudden,  the  mis- 
mistaken,  takes  are  the  most  irretrievable  of  all  others. 
Let  us  expostulate  with  these  learned  sages.  Of  this  the  gentlemen  of  the  robe  are  them- 
these  priests  of  the  sacred  temple  of  justice,  solves  sensible,  and  they  have  brought  it  into 
Are  we  judges  of  our  own  property?  By  no  a  maxim.  Ik  morU  hondnis  nuUa  ett  eunetatio 
means.  You  then,  who  are  initiated  into  the  longa.  But  what  could  have  induced  them  to 
mysteries  of  the  blindfold  goddess,  inform  me  reverse  the  rules,  and  to  contradict  that  reason 
whether  I  have  a  light  to  eat  the  bread  I  have  which  dictated  Uiem,  I  am  utterly  unable  to 
earned  by  the  hazard  of  my  life,  or  the  sweat  guess.  A  point  concerning  property,  which 
of  my  brow  ?  The  grave  doctor  answers  me  ought,  for  the  reasons  I  just  mentioned,  to  be 
in  the  affirmative ;  the  reverend  Serjeant  replies  most  speedily  decided,  frequently  exercises  the 
in  the  negative ;  the  learned  barrister  reasons  wit  of  successions  of  lawyers,  for  many  gene- 
upon  one  side  and  upon  the  other,  and  concludes  rations.  Mutia  utrttm  vdveng  durando  $aeula 
nothing.  What  shall  I  do?  An  antagonist  vindt.  But  the  question  cooceming  a  man's 
starts  up  and  presses  me  hard.  I  enter  the  life,  that  great  question  in  which  no  delay  ought 
field,  and  retain  these  three  persons  to  defend  to  be  counted  tedious,  is  conunonly  determined 
my  cause.  My  cause,  which  two  farmers  from  in  twenty-four  hours  at  the  utmost.  It  is  not 
the  plough  could  have  decided  in  half  an  hour,  to  be  wondered  at,  that  injustice  and  absurdity 
takes  the  court  twenty  years.  I  am  however  ahoukl  be  inseparable  companions, 
at  the  end  of  my  labour,  and  have  in  reward  Ask  of  politicians  the  end  for  which  laws 
ibr  all  my  toil  and  vexation,  a  judgment  in  my  were  originally  designed ;  and  they  will  answer, 
favour.  But  hold— a  sagacious  commander  in  that  the  laws  were  designed  as  a  protection  for 
the  adversary's  army,  has  found  a  flaw  in  the  the  poor  and  weak,  against  the  oppression  of 
proceeding.  My  triumph  is  turned  into  mourn-  the  rich  and  powerful.  But  surely  no  pretence 
ing.  I  have  used  or,  instead  of  andf  or  some  can  be  so  ridiculous ;  a  man  might  as  well  tell 
mistake,  small  in  appearance,  but  dreadful  in  me  he  has  taken  off  my  load,  because  he  has 
its  consequences,  and  have  the  whole  of  my  changed  the  burden.  If  the  poor  man  is  not 
success  quashed  in  a  writ  of  errour.  I  remove  able  to  supp<Mt  his  suit,  according  to  the  vexa- 
my  suit ;  I  shifl  drorn  court  to  court ;  I  fly  from  tious  and  expensive  manner  established  in 
equity  to  law,  and  fit>m  law  to  equity ;  equal  civilized  countries,  has  not  the  rich  as  great 
uncertainty  attends  me  every  where  ;  and  a  an  advantage  over  him  as  the  strong  has  over 
mistake  in  which  I  had  no  share,  decides  at  the  weak  in  a  state  of  nature  ?  But  we  will 
once  upon  my  liberty  and  property,  sending  not  place  the  state  of  nature,  which  is  the  reign 
me  from  the  court  to  a  prison,  and  adjudging  of  God,  in  competition  with  political  society, 
my  family  to  beggary  and  famine.  I  am  inno-  which  is  the  absurd  usurpation  of  roan.  In  a 
cent,  gentlemen,  of  the  darkness  and  uncer-  8tateofnature,itistnie,  thatamanofsuperiour 
tainty  of  your  science.  I  never  darkened  it  force  may  beat  or  rob  me ;  but  then  it  is  true, 
with  absurd  and  contradictory  notions,  nor  that  I  am  at  full  liberty  to  defend  myself,  or 
confounded  it  with  chicane  and  sophistry.  You  make  reprisal  by  surprise,  or  by  cunning,  or 
have  excluded  me  from  any  share  in  the  con-  by  any  other  way  in  which  I  may  be  superior 
duct  of  my  own  cause ;  the  science  was  too  to  him.    But  in  political  society,  a  rich  man 
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B»y  rob  me  in  tnollier  way.  I  cannot  defend 
toifui£\  for  money  ia  the  only  weapon  mth 
which  we  are  allowed  to  fight.  And  if  I  attempt 
to  aTenge  myeelf,  the  whole  force  of  that  society 
m  rmdy  to  complete  my  ruin. 

A  food  paieon  once  said,  that  where  mystery 
befina,  relifion  ends.  Cannot  I  say,  as  truly 
at  least  of  human  laws,  that  where  mystery 
begins,  justice  ends  ?  It  is  hard  to  say,  whether 
tile  doctors  of  law  or  dirinity  have  made  the 
greater  advances  in  the  lucrative  business  of 
mystery.  The  lawyers,  as  well  as  the  theologi- 
ans, have  erected  another  reason  besides  natu- 
ral reason;  and  the  result  has  been,  another 
justice  besides  natural  justice.  They  have  so 
bewildered  the  world  and  themselves  in  un- 
meaning forms  and  ceremonies,  and  so  per- 
plexed the  plainest  matters  with  metaphysical 
jargon,  that  it  carries  the  highest  danger  to  a 
man  out  of  that  profession,  to  make  the  least 
step  without  their  advice  and  assistance.  Thus 
by  confining  to  themselves  the  knowledge  of  the 
fiwrndation  of  all  men's  lives  and  properties,  they 
have  reduced  all  mankind  into  the  most  abject 
and  servile  dependence.  We  are  tenants  at  the 
wiM  of  these  gentlemen  for  every  thing ;  and  a 
■aet^ihysical  quibble  is  to  decide  whether  the 
greatest  villain  breathing  shall  meet  his  deserts, 
or  eecape  with  impunity,  or  whether  the  best 
man  in  the  society  shall  not  be  reduced  to  the 
lowesl  and  most  despicable  condition  it  affords. 
In  a  word,  my  Lord,  the  injustice,  delay,  pueri- 
lity, talMc  refinement,  and  affected  mystery  of  the 
law  are  such,  that  many  who  live  under  it  come 
to  admire  and  envy  the  expedition,  simplicity, 
and  equality  of  arbitrary  judgments.  I  need 
insist  the  less  on  this  article  to  your  Lordship, 
as  you  have  frequently  lamented  the  miseries 
derived  to  us  from  artificial  law,  and  your  can- 
door  is  the  more  to  be  admired  and  applauded 
in  this,  as  3rour  Lordship's  noble  house  has 
derived  its  wealth  and  its  honour  from  that 
profenion. 

Before  we  finish  our  examination  of  artificial 
society,  I  shall  lead  your  Lordship  into  a  closer 
consideration  of  the  relations  which  it  gives 
birth  to,  and  the  benefits,  if  such  they  are,  which 
result  from  these  relations.  The  most  obvious 
division  of  society  is  into  rich  and  poor ;  and 
it  is  no  Ins  obvious,  that  the  number  of  the 
former  bear  a  great  disproportion  to  those  of 
the  latter.  The  whole  business  of  the  poor  is 
to  administer  to  the  idleness,  folly,  and  luxury 
of  the  rich ;  and  that  of  the  rich,  in  return, 
is  to  find  the  best  methods  of  confirming  the 
riavery  and  increasing  the  burdens  of  the  poor. 
In  a  state  of  nature,  it  is  an  invariable  law,  that 
a  nan's  acquisitiow  are  in  prooortioD  to  hit 


labours.  In  a  state  of  artificial  society,  it  is  a 
law  as  constant  and  as  invariable,  that  tlxxM  who 
labour  most,  enjoy  the  fewest  things ;  and  that 
those  who  hbour  not  at  all,  have  the  greatest 
number  of  enjoyments.  A  constitution  of  thingi 
this,  strange  and  ridiculous  beyond  expression. 
We  scarce  believe  a  thing  when  we  are  told  it, 
which  we  actually  see  before  our  eyes  every 
day  without  being  in  the  least  surprised.  I 
suppose  that  there  are  in  Great  Britain  upwanla 
of  an  hundred  thousand  people  empfoyed  in  lead, 
tin,  iron,  copper,  and  coid  mines ;  these  unhappy 
wretches  scarce  ever  see  the  light  of  the  sun  ; 
they  are  buried  in  the  bowels  of  the  earth; 
there  they  work  at  a  severe  and  dismal  task, 
without  the  least  prospect  of  being  delivered 
from  it;  they  subsist  upon  the  coarsest  and 
worst  sort  of  fare ;  they  have  their  health 
miserably  impaired,  and  their  lives  cut  short, 
by  being  perpetually  confined  in  the  dose  va- 
pour of  these  malignant  minerals.  An  hundred 
thousand  more  at  least  are  tortured  without 
remission  by  the  suffocating  nnoke,  intenso 
fires,  and  constant  drudgery  necessary  in  refin- 
ing and  managing  the  products  of  those  minea. 
If  any  man  informed  us  that  two  hundred  thou- 
sand innocent  persons  were  condemned  to  so 
intolerable  slavery,  how  should  we  pity  tho 
unhappy  sufferers,  and  how  great  would  be  our 
just  indignation  against  thoee  who  inflicted  so 
cruel  and  ignominious  a  punishment!  This  10 
an  instance,  I  couki  not  wish  a  stronger,  of  tho 
numberless  things  which  we  pass  by  in  their 
common  dress,  yet  which  shock  us  when  they 
are  nakedly  represented.  But  this  number, 
considerable  as  it  is,  and  the  slavery,  with  aH 
its  baseness  and  horrour,  which  we  have  at 
home,  is  nothing  to  what  the  rest  of  the  world 
affords  of  the  same  nature.  Millions  daily 
bathed  in  the  poisonous  damps  and  destructivo 
effluvia  of  lesid,  silver,  copper,  and  arsenic 
To  say  nothing  of  those  other  employmenta, 
those  stations  of  wretchedness  and  contempt, 
in  which  civil  society  has  placed  the  numeroiH 
enfans  perdu*  of  her  army.  Would  any  rational 
man  submit  to  one  of  the  most  tolerable  of  theao 
drudgeries,  for  all  the  artificial  enjo3rmeats 
which  policy  has  made  to  resuk  from  themt 
By  no  means.  And  yet  need  I  suggest  to  yoor 
Lordship,  that  those  who  find  the  means,  and 
those  who  arrive  at  the  end,  are  not  at  all  tho 
same  persons.  On  considering  the  strange  and 
unaccountable  fancies  and  contrivances  of  aiil* 
ficial  reason,  I  have  somewhere  called  this 
earth  the  Bedlam  of  our  system.  Looking  noir 
upon  the  effects  of  some  of  those  fancies,  may 
we  not  with  equal  reason  call  it  likewise  tfio 
Newgate  and  the  BrideweH  of  the  mivaiwf 
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Indeed  the  blindneas  of  one  part  of  mankind 
eo-operating  with  the  phrenzy  and  yillany  of 
die  other,  has  been  the  real  builder  of  thia 
raapectabie  fabric  of  political  society :  and  aa 
the  blindnesa  of  mankind  haa  caused  their 
•lavery,  in  return  their  state  of  slavery  ia  made 
a  pretence  for  continuing  them  in  a  state  of 
bliodness ;  for  the  politician  will  tell  you  grave- 
ly, that  their  life  of  servitude  disqualifies  the 
greater  part  of  the  race  of  man  for  a  search 
of  truth,  and  supplies  them  with  no  other  than 
nean  and  insufficient  ideas.  This  is  but  too 
true ;  and  this  is  one  of  the  reasons  for  which 
I  blame  such  institutions. 

In  a  misery  of  this  sort,  admitting  some  few 
Imitivea,  and  those  too  but  a  few,  nine  parts  in 
tea  of  the  whole  race  of  mankind  drudge  through 
life.  It  may  be  urged  perhaps,  in  palliation  of 
this,  that,  at  least,  the  rich  few  find  a  consider- 
able and  real  benefit  from  the  wretchedness  of 
the  many.  But  is  this  so  in  fact?  Let  ua 
aiamine  the  point  with  a  little  more  attention. 
For  this  purpose  the  rich  in  all  societies  may 
be  thrown  into  two  classes.  The  first  is  of 
those  who  are  powerful  as  well  us  rich,  and 
conduct  the  operations  of  the  vast  political 
machine.  The  otlier  is  of  those  who  employ 
their  riches  wholly  in  the  acquisition  of  plea- 
■ire.  As  to  the  first  sort,  their  continual  care 
and  anxiety,  their  toilsome  days,  and  aleeplesa 
aights,  are  next  to  proverbial.  These  circum- 
■tances  are  sufficient  almost  to  level  their  con- 
dition to  that  of  the  unhappy  majority ;  but 
there  are  other  circumstances  which  place  them 
in  a  far  lower  condition.  Not  <m\y  their  un- 
derstandings labour  continually,  which  is  the 
Mverest  labour,  but  their  hearts  are  torn  by 
the  worst,  most  troublesome,  and  insatiable  c^ 
oil  passicms,  by  avarice,  by  ambition,  by  fear 
and  jealousy.  No  part  of  the  mind  has  rest. 
Power  gradually  extirpates  from  the  mind  every 
humane  and  gentle  virtue.  Pity,  benevolence, 
friendship  are  things  almost  unknown  in  high 
stations.  Verm  cameituB  rari$nme  mvenhtntur 
tntis  qui  in  honoribu*  rtque  pubUca  vertantWf 
■ajTs  Cicero.  And  indeed,  courts  are  the 
■chools  where  cruelty,  pride,  dissimulation  and 
treachery  are  studied  and  taught  in  the  most 
▼ieious  perfection.  This  is  a  point  so  clear 
and  acknowledged,  that  if  it  did  not  make  a 
naoessary  part  of  my  subject,  I  should  pass  it 
by  entirely.  And  this  has  hindered  me  from 
drawing  at  full  length,  and  in  the  most  striking 
colours,  this  shocking  picture  of  the  degene- 
racy and  wretchedness  o^human  nature,  in  that 
part  which  is  vulgarly  thought  its  happiest  and 
wiOBt  amiable  state.  You  know  firom  what 
J  could  copy  wch  picturoi.    Happy 


are  they  who  know  enough  of  them  to  know 
the  little  value  of  the  possessors  of  such  things, 
and  of  all  that  they  possess ;  and  happy  they 
who  have  been  snatched  fi-om  that  post  of  dan- 
ger which  they  occupy,  with  the  remains  of 
their  virtue ;  loss  of  honours,  wealth,  titles, 
and  even  the  loss  of  one's  country,  is  nothing 
in  balance  with  so  great  an  advantage. 

Let  us  now  view  the  other  species  of  the 
rich,  those  who  devote  their  time  and  fortunes 
to  idleness  and  pleasure.  How  much  happier 
are  they  ?  The  pleasures  which  are  agreeable 
to  nature  are  within  the  reach  of  all,  aiui  there- 
fore can  form  no  distinction  in  favour  of  the 
rich.  The  pleasures  which  art  forces  up  are 
seldom  sincere,  and  never  satisfying.  What 
is  worse,  this  constant  application  to  pleasure 
takes  away  from  the  enjoyment,  or  rather 
turns  it  into  the  nature  of  a  very  burdeiiscxne 
and  laborious  business.  It  has  consequences 
much  more  fatal.  It  produces  a  weak  valetu- 
dinary state  of  body,  attended  by  all  those 
horrid  disorders,  and  yet  more  horrid  methods 
of  cure,  which  are  the  result  of  luxury  on  one 
hand,  and  the  weak  and  ridicukxis  efforts  <^ 
human  art  on  the  other.  The  pleasures  of  such 
men  are  scarcely  felt  as  pleasures ;  at  the  same 
time  that  they  bring  on  pains  and  diseases, 
which  are  felt  but  too  severely.  The  mind  has 
its  share  of  the  misfortune  ;  it  grows  lazy  and 
enervate,  unwilling  and  unable  to  search  for 
truth,  and  utterly  uncapable  of  knowing,  much 
less  of  relishing  real  happiness.  The  poor  by 
their  excessive  labour,  and  the  rich  by  their 
enormous  luxury,  are  set  upon  a  level,  and 
rendered  equally  ignorant  of  any  knowledge 
which  might  conduce  to  their  happiness.  A 
dismal  view  of  the  interior  of  all  civil  society ! 
The  lower  part  broken  and  ground  down  by 
the  JlkMt  cruel  oppression  ;  and  the  rich  by 
their  artificial  method  of  life  bringing  worse 
evils  on  themselves,  than  their  tyranny  could 
possibly  inHict  on  those  below  them.  Very 
different  is  the  prospect  of  the  natural  state. 
Here  there  are  no  wants  which  nature  gives, 
and  in  this  state  men  can  be  sensible  of  no 
other  wants,  which  are  not  to  be  supplied  by  a 
very  -moderate  degree  of  labour;  therefore 
there  is  no  slavery.  Neither  is  there  any 
luxury,  because  no  single  man  can  supply  the 
materials  of  it.  Life  is  simple,  and  therefore 
it  is  happy. 

I  am  conscious,  my  Lord,  that  your  politician 
will  urge  in  his  defence,  that  this  unequal  state 
is  highly  useful.  That  without  dooming  some 
part  of  mankind  to  extraordinary  toil,  the  arts 
which  cultivate  life  could  not  be  exercised. 
But  I  demand  of  this  p<^ticiaii,  how  such  arts 
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la  be  uecewary  7  He  anwen,  that  civil 
stjr  oouU  not  well  exiet  without  them.  So 
Aat  these  arts  are  neceMary  to  ciril  society, 
and  civil  aociety  neoeasary  again  to  these  arta. 
TfaiM  are  we  ninning  in  a  circle,  without 
iMuJealy,  and  without  end,  and  making  one 
erroor  and  extravagance  an  excuse  for  the 
other.  My  sentiments  about  these  arts  and 
their  eause,  I  hare  often  discoursed  with  my 
friends  at  large.  Pope  has  expressed  them  in 
good  verse,  where  he  talks  with  so  much  force 
«r  reason  and  elegance  of  language,  in  praise 
of  the  stale  of  nature : 

Then  was  not  pride,  nor  arts  that  pride  to  aid, 
Man  walk*d  wiUi  beast,  Joint-tenant  of  the 
shade. 

On  the  whola,  oj  Lord,  if  political  society, 
in  wfaateveriorm,  1^  still  made  the  many  the 
pioperty  of  the  few ;  if  it  has  introduced  la- 
bours umeceanry,  vices  and  diseases  un- 
known, and  pleasiDea  incompatible  with  nature ; 
If  in  all  eooBtriea  it  abridges  the  lives  of  mil- 
lioDs,  and  renders  those  of  millions  more  utter- 
ly abject  and  miserable,  shall  we  still  worship 
so  destructive  an  idol,  and  daily  sacrifice  to  it 
oar  health,  our  liberty,  and  our  peace  ?  Or 
ahall  we  pass  by  this  monstrous  heap  of  ab- 
surd notions,  and  abominable  practices,  think- 
ing we  have  sufficiently  discharged  our  duty  in 
exposing  the  trifling  cheats,  and  ridiculous 
jug^es  of  a  few  mad,  designing,  or  ambitious 
priests  ?  Alas !  my  Lord,  we  labour  under  a 
mortal  consumption,  whilst  we  are  so  anxious 
about  the  cure  of  a  sore  finger.  For  has  not 
this  leviathan  of  civil  power  overflowed  the 
earth  with  a  deluge  of  blood,  as  if  he  were 
made  to  disport  and  play  therein  ?  We  have 
shewn,  that  political  society,  on  a  moderate 
calculation,  has  been  the  means  of  murdering 
■everal  times  the  number  of  inhabitants  now 
iqxn  the  earth,  during  its  short  existence,  not 
upwards  of  four  thousand  years  in  any  accounts 
to  be  depended  on.  But  we  have  said  nothing 
of  the  <^er,  and  perhaps  as  bad  consequence 
of  these  wars,  which  have  spilled  such  seas  of 
blood,  and  reduced  so  many  millions  to  a  mer- 
ciless slavery.  But  those  are  only  the  cere- 
mooies  performed  in  the  porch  of  the  political 
temple.  Much  more  horrid  ones  are  seen  as 
you  enter  it.  The  several  species  of  govern- 
ment vie  with  each  other  in  the  absurdity  of 
their  constitutions,  and  the  oppression  which 
they  make  their  subjects  endure.  Take  them 
under  what  form  you  please,  they  are  in  eflfect 
but  a  despotism,  and  they  fall,  both  in  eflect  and 
appearance  too,  after  a  very  short  period,  into 
that  cruel  and  detestable  species  of  tyranny ; 
wfaicfa  I  rather  call  it,  because  we  have  been 


educated  under  another  form,  than  that  this  is 
of  worse  consequences  to  mankind.  For  the 
free  governments,  for  the  point  of  their  space, 
and  the  moment  of  their  duration,  have  felt 
more  confusion,  and  committed  more  flagrant 
acts  of  tyranny,  than  the  most  perfect  despotie 
governments  which  we  have  ever  known.  Turn 
your  eye  next  to  the  labyrinth  of  the  law,  and 
the  iniquity  conceived  in  its  intricate  recesses. 
Consider  the  ravages  committed  in  the  bowels 
of  all  commonwealths  by  ambition,  by  avarice, 
envy,  fraud,  open  injustice,  and  pretended 
friendship ;  vices  which  could  draw  little  sup* 
port  from  a  state  of  nature,  but  which  blossom 
and  flourish  in  the  rankneas  of  political  society. 
Revolve  our  whole  discourse;  add  to  it  aO 
those  reflections  which  your  own  good  undeiv 
standing  shall  suggest,  njnd  make  a  strenuous 
effort  beyond  the  reach  of  vulgar  phikieophy, 
to  confess  that  the  cause  of  artificial  society  is 
more  defenceless  even  than  that  of  artificial  re- 
ligion ;  that  it  is  as  derogatory  from  the  honour 
of  the  Creator,  as  subversive  of  human  reason, 
and  productive  of  infinitely  more  mischief  to 
the  human  race. 

If  pretended  revelations  have  caused  wars 
where  they  were  opposed,  and  slavery  where 
they  were  received,  the  pretended  wise  inven- 
tions of  politicians  have  done  the  same.  But 
the  slavery  has  been  much  heavier,  the  wars 
far  more  bloody,  and  both  more  universal  by 
many  degrees.  Shew  me  any  mischief  pro> 
duced  by  the  madness  or  wickedness  of  theok>^ 
gians,  and  I  will  shew  you  an  hundred,  result- 
ing from  the  ambition  and  villany  of  conquerors 
and  statesmen.  Shew  me  an  absurdity  in  re- 
ligion, and  I  will  undertake  to  shew  you  an 
hundred  for  one  in  political  laws  and  institu- 
tions. If  you  say,  that  natural  religion  is  a 
sufficient  guide  without  the  foreign  aid  of  re- 
velation, on  what  principle  should  political 
laws  become  necessary  ?  Is  not  the  same  reap- 
son  available  in  theology  and  in  politics  ?  If 
the  laws  of  nature  arc  Uie  laws  of  God,  is  it 
consistent  with  the  divine  wisdom  to  prescribe 
rules  to  us,  and  leave  the  enforcement  of  them 
to  the  folly  of  hunum  institutions  ?  Will  you 
follow  truth  but  to  a  certain  point  ? 

We  are  indebted  for  all  our  miseries  to  our 
distrust  of  that  guide,  which  Providence 
thou^t  suflicient  for  our  condition,  our  own 
natural  reason,  which  rejecting  both  in  humaiL 
and  divine  things,  we  have  given  our  necks  to 
the  yoke  of  political  and  theological  slavery. 
We  have  renounced  the  prerogative  of  man, 
and  it  is  no  wonder  that  we  should  be  treated 
like  beasts.  But  our  misery  is  much  greater 
than  theirs,  as  the  crime  we  commit  in  rejecU 
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ing  the  lawful  dominion  of  our  reason  is  greater 
than  any  which  they  can  commit.  If  after  all, 
you  should  confess  all  these  things,  yet  plead 
the  necessity  of  p(4itical  institutions,  weak  and 
wicked  as  they  are,  I  can  argue  with  equal, 
perhaps  superiour  force  concerning  the  neces- 
sity of  artificial  religion ;  and  every  step  you 
advance  in  your  argument,  you  add  a  strength 
to  mine.  So  that  if  we  are  resolved  to  submit 
our  reason  and  our  liberty  to  civil  usurpation, 
we  have  nothing  to  do  but  to  conform  as  quiet- 
ly as  we  can  to  the  vulgar  notions  which  are 
connected  with  this,  and  take  up  the  theology 
of  the  vulgar  as  well  as  their  politics.  But  if 
we  think  this  necessity  rather  imaginary  than 
real,  we  should  renounce  their  dreams  of  so- 
ciety, together  with  their  visions  of  reIigi(Mi, 
and  vindicate  ourselves  into  perfect  liberty. 

You  are,  my  Lord,  but  ji»t  entering  into  the 
world ;  I  am  going  out  of  iL  I  have  played 
long  enough  to  be  heartily  tired  of  the  drama. 
Whether  I  have  acted  my  part  in  it  well  or  ill, 
posterity  will  judge  with  more  candour  than  I, 


or  than  the  present  ago,  with  our  present  pas- 
sions, can  possibly  pretend  to.  For  my  part, 
I  quit  it  without  a  sigh,  and  submit  to  the  sove- 
reign order  without  murmuring.  The  nearer 
we  approach  to  the  goal  of  life,  the  better  we 
begin  to  understand  the  true  value  of  our  exis- 
tence, and  the  real  weight  of  our  opinicxis. 
We  set  out  much  in  love  with  both ;  but  we 
leave  much  behind  us  as  we  advance.  We 
first  throw  away  the  tales  along  with  the  rattles 
of  our  nurses ;  those  of  the  priest  keep  their 
hold  a  little  longer ;  those  of  our  govemours 
the  Icngest  of  all.  But  the  passions  which 
prop  these  opinions  are  withdrawn  one  afler 
another ;  and  the  cool  li^t  of  reason  at  the 
setting  of  our  life,  shews  us  what  a  false 
splendour  played  upon  these  objects  during  our 
more  sanguine  seasons.  Happy,  my  Lord,  if 
instructed  by  my  experience,  and  even  by  my 
errours,  you  come  early  to  make  such  an  esti- 
mate of  things,  as  may  give  freedom  and  ease 
to  your  life.  I  am  happy  that  such  an  esti- 
mate promises  me  comfort  at  my  deatlu 
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PREFACE. 


I  HATS  eiuiefltToared  to  make  this  aditioa  of  our  Mture  bindi  Oito  a  atrieilaw  and  tcrf 

■omething  more  fuQ  and  nUtffacloiy  than  th*  namm  limits.    We  ot^  afterwaida  to  r»> 

6rat.    I  lutve  sought  with  the  utmost  care,  and  examine  the  principlea  by  the  effect  of  tiM 

read  with  equal  attention,  every  thing  which  eompoeitioo,  aa  well  aa  the  compoaition  by  tfaift 

haa  appeared  in  public  against  my  opinions ;  I  ef  the  principles.    We  ought  to  compare  om 

hare  taken  advantage  of  the  candid  liberty  of  subject  with  things  of  a  similar  nature,  and 

my  friends ;  and  if  by  these  means  I  have  been  even  with  things  of  a  contrary  nature  ;  tar 

better  enabled  to  discover  the  impecfsctioiM  discoveries  may  be  and  often  are  made  by  the 

of  the  work,  the  indulgence  it  has  received,  contrast,  which  wouki  escape  us  on  the  siagto 

imperfect  as  it  was,  furnished  me  with  a  new  view.  The  greater  number  of  the  compahsow 

motive  to  spare  no  reasonable  pains  for  ita  we  make,  the  more  general  and  the  more  certain 

improvement.    Though  I  have  not  found  suffi*  our  knowledge  is  like  to  prove,  as  built  upon  a 

cient  reason,  or  what  appeared  to  me  sufficient,  more  extensive  and  perfect  induction, 
for  making  any  materiid  change  in  my  theory,        If  an  inquiry  thus  carefiiUy  conducted,  i 

I  have  found  it  necessary  in  many  places  to  fail  at  kst  of  discovering  the  truth,  it 

explain,  illiurtratc,  and  enforce   it.     I  hava  answer  an  end  perhaps  as  nsefiil,  in  ( 

prefixed  an  introductory  discourse  concerning  to  us  the  weakness  of  our  own  understanding. 

TaRte :  it  is  a  matter  curious  in  itseif ;  and  it  If  it  does  not  make  us  knowing,  it  may  maka 

leads  naturally  enough  to  the  principal  iu^iiy.  ua  modest.    If  it  does  not  preserve  us  froM 

This,  with  the  other  explanations,  has  made  errour,  it  may  at  least  from  the  spirit  of  errour; 

the  work  considerably  larger ;  and  by  increas-  and  may  make  us  cautious  of  pronouncing  with 

ing  its  bulk  has,  I  am  afraid,  added  to  its  faults ;  positiveness  or  with  haste,  when  so  much  labour 

so  that,  notwithstanding  all  my  attention,  it  may  end  in  so  much  uncertainty, 
may  stand  in  need  of  a  yet  greater  share  of  in-         I  could  wish  that  in  examining  this  theoryi 

dulgence  than  it  required  at  ita  first  appearance,  the  same  method  were  pursued  which  I  cnde»> 

They  who  are  accustomed  to  studies  of  this  voured  to  observe  in  iorming  it    The  objeo* 

nature  will  expect,  and  they  will  allow  too  (or  tiona,  in  my  opinion,  ought  to  be  proposed, 

many  faults.    They  know  that  many  of  the  either  to  the  several  principles  as  they  ara 

objects  of  our  inquiry  are  in  themselves  ob-  distinctly  considered,  or  to  the  justness  of  tha 

scure  and  intricate ;  and  that  many  others  have  conclusion  which  is  drawn  fixxn  them.    But  it 

been  rendered  so  by  affected  refinements  or  fidae  is  common  to  pass  over  both  the  premises  and 

learning ;  they  know  that  there  are  many  im-  conclusion  in  silence,  and  to  produce  as  aa 

pediments  in  the  subject,  in  the  prejudices  of  objection,  some  poetical  passage  which  doaa 

others,  and  even  in  our  own,  that  render  it  a  not  seem  easily  accounted  for  upon  the  princi* 

matter  of  no  small  difficulty  to  ahew  in  a  clear  pies  I  endeavour  to  establish.    This  manner 

light  the  genuine  face  of  nature.    They  know  of  proceeding  I  shouki  thidc  very  improper, 

that  whilst  the  mind  is  intent  on  the  general  The  task  wouU  be  infinite,  if  we  could  estt^ 

scheme  of  things,  some  particular  parts  must  blish  no  principle  until  we  had  previously  ua* 

be  neglected ;  that  we  must  oflen  submit  tha  ravelled  the  complex  textare  of  every  imaga 

atyle  to  the  matter,  and  fi^uently  give  up  the  or  description  to  be  found  in  poets  and  orators, 

praise  of  elegance,  satisfied  with  being  clear.  And  thoo^  we  should  never  be  able  to  reconciU 

The  characters  of  nature  are  legible,  it  is  the  effect  of  sudi  images  to  oar  principles,  this 

true ;  but  they  are  not  plain  enough  to  enable  can  never  overturn  the  theory  itself,  whilst  it  is 

those  who  run,  to  read  them.    We  must  make  founded  on  certain  and  indisputable  facts.    A 

use  of  a  cautious,  I  had  almost  said,  a  timoroua  theory  founded  on  experiment,  and  not  assumed, 

method  of  proceeding.    We  must  not  atten^t  is  always  good  for  so  much  as  it  explains.   Our 

to  fly,  when  we  can  scarcely  pretend  to  creep,  inability  to  push  it  indefinitely  is  no  argument 

In  considering  any  complex  matter,  we  ought  to  at  all  against  it.    This  inability  may  be  owing 

examine  every  distinct  ingredient  in  the  com-  to  our  ignorance  of  some  necessary  nudkam; 

position,  one  by  one ;  and  reduce  every  thing  to  a  want  of  proper  application  ;  to  many  olh«r 

to  the  utmost  simplicity ;  since  the  condition  causes  besides  a  defect  in  the  priaciplef  wm 
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tnploy.  In  reality,  the  subject  requires  a 
WQUch  ckaer  attentioni  than  we  dare  claim  from 
our  manner  of  treating  it 

If  it  ■houki  not  appear  <m  the  face  of  the 
work,  I  must  caution  the  reader  against  ima- 

Sing  that  I  intended  a  fiill  dissertation  on 
Sublime  and  BeautifuL  My  inquiry  went 
■0  frrther  than  to  the  origin  c£  these  ideas. 
If  the  qualities  vAadk  I  have  ranged  under 
tha  head  of  the  Sublime  be  all  found  consistent 
with  each  other,  and  all  different  from  those 
which  I  place  under  the  head  of  beauty ;  and 
if  those  which  oonqxise  the  dass  of  the  Beau- 
tifiil  have  the  same  consistency  with  them- 
■stves,  and  the  same  opposition  to  those  which 
an  dassed  under  the  denomination  of  Sublime, 
I  am  in  little  pain  whether  any  body  chooses  to 
6Bow  the  name  I  give  them  or  not,  prorided 
1m  allows  that  what  I  dispose  under  different 
beads  are  in  reality  differrat  things  in  nature. 
Tlw  use  I  make  of  the  words  may  be  blamed, 
aa  loo  confined  or  too  extended ;  my  meaning 
eaanotweUbe  misunderstood. 
To  oondude ;  whatever  piogiess  may  be 
towards  the  discovery  of  truth  in  this 
■atter,  I  do  not  repent  the  pains  I  have  taken 


in  it  The  use  of  such  inquiries  may  be  very 
considerable.  Whatever  turns  the  soul  inward 
on  itself,  tends  to  concenter  its  forces,  and  to  fit 
it  for  greater  and  stronger  flights  of  science. 
By  looking  into  physical  causes,  our  minds 
are  opened  and  enlarged  ;  and  in  this  pursuit, 
^>Hiether  we  take  or  whether  we  lose  our  game, 
the  chace  is  certainly  of  service.  Cicero,  true 
as  he  was  to  the  academic  philosophy,  and 
ooosequently  led  to  reject  the  certainty  of 
physiod,  as  of  ^rery  other  kind  of  knowledge, 
yet  fredy  confesses  its  great  importance  to  the 
human  understanding;  "Eu  anwumm  tnge- 
wummque  mmtnmm  nuiuraU  quod  dam  quati 
paMum  emndaratio  eontemplatioque  nature,** 
If  we  can  direct  the  lights  we  derive  from 
such  exalted  ^Mculations,  upon  the  humbler 
fiokl  of  the  imagination,  whilst  we  investigate 
tha  springs,  and  trace  the  courses  of  our  pas- 
sions, we  may  not  only  communicate  to  the 
taste  a  sort  of  philosophical  solidity,  but  we 
nay  reflect  back  on  the  severer  sciences  soma 
of  the  graces  and  elegancies  of  taste,  without 
which  the  greatest^proflciency  in  those  sciences 
wiD  always  have  toe  appearance  of  somethiag 
illiberal. 
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Ov  a  fliiper6cnd  Tiew,  we  may  wetm  to  di^ 
fer  very  widely  from  eadi  other  in  our  reua»* 
ings,  sjmI  no  less  in  our  pleasures:  but,  not- 
withstanding this  difference,  which  I  think  to 
be  rather  apparent  than  real,  it  is  probable  that 
the  standard  both  of  reason  and  taste  is  die 
same  in  all  human  creatures.  For  if  there 
were  not  some  principles  of  judgment  as  well 
as  of  sentiment  common  to  all  mankind,  no 
hold  could  possiUy  be  taken  either  on  their 
reason  or  their  passions,  sufficient  to  maintaia 
the  ordinary  correspondence  of  life.  It  ap- 
pears indeed  to  be  generally  acknowledged, 
that  with  regard  to  truth  and  fidsehood  th««  is 
something  &ced.  We  find  people  in  their  dis- 
putes continually  appealing  to  certain  tests  and 
standards,  which  are  allowed  on  all  sides,  and 
are  supposed  to  be  established  in  our  common 
nature.  But  there  is  not  the  same  obvioos 
concurrence  in  any  uniform  or  settled  prind- 
l^es  which  relate  to  taste.  It  is  even  common- 
ly supposed  that  this  delicate  and  atrial  fikcul^, 
whidi  seems  too  Tolatile  to  endure  even  the 
chains  of  a  definition,  cannot  be  properly  tried 
by  any  test,  nor  regulated  by  any  standard. 
There  is  so  c(Hitinual  a  call  for  the  exercise  of 
the  reasoning  faculty,  and  it  is  so  much  strength- 
ened by  perpetual  contention,  that  certain  ma:^ 
ims  of  right  reason  seem  to  be  tacitly  settled 
among  the  most  ignorant.  The  learned  have 
improved  on  this  rude  science,  and  reduced 
those  maxims  into  a  system.  If  taste  has  not 
been  so  happily  cultivated,  it  was  not  that  the 
subject  was  barren,  but  that  the  labourers  were 
few  or  negligent;  for,  to  say  the  truth,  there 
are  not  the  same  interesting  motives  to  impel 
us  to  fix  the  one,  which  urge  us  to  ascertain 
the  other.  And  ailer  all,  if  men  differ  in  their 
opinion  concerning  such  matters,  their  difier> 
ence  is  not  attended  with  the  same  important 
consequences ;  else  I  make  no  doubt  but  that 
the  bgic  of  taste,  if  I  may  be  allowed  the  ex- 
pression, might  very  possibly  be  as  well  digeet- 
ed,  and  we  might  come  to  discuss  matters  of 
this  nature  with  as  much  certainty,  as  thoee 
which  seem  more  immediately  within  the  prc^ 
vince  of  mere  reason.  And  indeed,  it  is  very 
necessary,  at  the  entrance  into  such  an  inquiry 
as  our  present,  to  make  this  point  ns  dear  as 
poaible;  for  if  taste  haa  no  fixed  prineiplee,  if 


the  imagination  if  not  aflleeted 
aome  invariable  and  certain  laws,  our  labour  it 
like  to  be  employed  to  very  little  puipoee ;  aa  it 
must  be  judged  an  useless,  if  net  an  abenpA 
undertaking,  to  lay  down  ndee  for  caprice,  and 
to  set  up  for  a  legislator  of  whims  and  fandea. 
The  term  taste,  Ifte  all  other  figuratira 
terms,  b  not  extremely  accurate;  the  thinf 
which  we  understand  by  it,  is  for  from  a  simple 
and  determinate  idea  in  the  minds  of  moit 
men,  and  it  is  therefore  liable  to  uncertain^ 
and  confusion.  I  have  no  great  opinion  of  a 
definition,  the  celebrated  remedy  for  the  cure 
of  this  disorder.  For  when  we  define,  wa 
seem  in  danger  of  circumscribing  nature  with- 
in the  bounds  of  our  own  notions,  which  wa 
often  take  up  by  hazard,  or  embrace  on  tnat, 
or  form  out  of  a  limited  and  partial  considera- 
tion of  the  object  before  us,  instead  of  extend- 
ing our  ideas  to  take  in  all  that  nature  oompr»> 
hmds,  according  to  her  manner  of  combining. 
We  are  limited  in  our  inquiry  by  the  striet 
laws  to  which  we  have  subnutted  at  oar  setting 
ouL 

Circa  vllem  patulumqne  morabimur 


ort)em, 

Unde  pudor  proferre  pedem  vstat  aut  opeiit 
lox. 

A  definition  may  be  very  exact,  and  yet  go 
but  a  very  Httle  way  towards  informing  os  oif 
the  nature  of  the  thing  defined ;  but  let  Sie  vir> 
tue  of  a  definition  be  what  it  will,  in  the  order 
of  things,  it  seems  rather  to  follow  than  to  pre- 
cede our  inquiry,  of  which  it  ought  to  be  consi- 
dered as  the  result.  It  must  be  acknowledged 
that  the  methods  of  disquisition  and  teadi- 
ing  may  be  sometimes  different,  and  on  very 
good  reason  undoubtedly ;  but  for  my  part,  I 
am  convinced  that  the  method  of  teaching 
which  approedies  most  nearly  to  the  method  or 
investigation,  is  incomparably  the  best ;  since, 
not  content  with  serving  op  a  few  barren  and 
lifeless  truths,  it  leads  to  the  stock  on  whidi 
they  grew ;  it  tends  to  set  the  reader  himself 
in  the  track  of  invention,  and  to  direct  him 
into  those  paths  in  which  the  author  has  made 
his  own  discoveries,  if  he  should  be  so  happy 
as  to  have  made  any  that  are  valuable. 

Bat  to  cut  off  dl  pretence  for  cavilling,  I 
mean  by  the  word  Tiate  no  more  than  that 
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fiioilty  or  Ukmo  faculties  of  the  miiid,  which  regard  to  pleasure  and  pain.  They  all  concur 
•re  affected  with,  or  %rhich  form  a  judgment  of,  in  calling  sweetness  pleasant,  and  sourness  and 
tlie  works  of  imagination  and  the  elegant  arts,  bitterness  unpleasant.  Here  there  is  no  diver- 
This  is,  I  think,  the  most  general  idea  of  that  tity  in  their  sentiments ;  and  that  there  is  not, 
wofd,  and  what  is  the  least  connected  with  any  appears  fully  fitim  the  consent  <^  all  men  in  the 
paiticular  theory.  And  my  point  in  this  inquiry  metaphors  which  are  taken  from  the  sense  of 
M,  to  find  whether  there  are  my  principles,  taste.  A  sour  temper,  bitter  expressions,  bit- 
OO  which  the  imagination  is  affected,  so  com-  ter  curses,  a  bitter  fate,  are  terms  well  and 
nan  to  all,  so  grouiided  and  certain,  as  to  sup«  ilRMigly  understood  by  all.  And  we  are  alto- 
|fy  the  means  uf  reasoning  satis&ctorily  about  gether  as  weH  understood  when  we  say,  a 
ttism.  And  suck  principles  of  taste  I  fancy  sweet  disposition,  a  sweet  person,  a  sweet 
tfltre  are ;  however  paradoxical  it  may  seem  coodition,  and  the  like.  It  is  confessed,  that 
lo  those,  who  on  a  siqierficial  view  imagine,  custom  and  some  other  causes,  have  made 
.that  there  is  so  great  a  diversity  of  tastes,  both  many  deviations  firom  the  natural  pleasures  or 
in  kind  and  degree,  that  nothing  can  be  more  pains  which  bek»g  to  these  several  tastes  ; 
jldeterminate.  iMit  then  the  power  of  distinguishing  between 
AU  the  natural  powers  in  man,  whidi  I  the  natural  and  the  acquired  relish  remains  to 
know,  that  are  oonvemuit  about  external  ob*  the  very  last.  A  manfirequently  comes  to  pro- 
jects, are  the  senses ;  the  imagination ;  and  Ar  the  taste  of  tobacco  to  that  of  sugar,  and 
the  judgment.  And  fost  with  regard  to  the  the  flavour  of  vinegar  to  that  of  milk ;  but  this 
■snscis.  We  do  and  we  must  suppose,  that  as  makes  no  confusion  in  tastes,  whilst  he  is 
the  oon&rmation  of  their  organs  are  nearly  or  aensible  that  the  tobacco  and  vinegar  are  not 
altogether  the  same  in  aH  men,  so  &e  manner  sweet,  and  rAuhi  he  knows  that  habit  akne 
of  perceiving  external  objects  is  in  all  men  the  has  reconciled  his  palate  to  these  alien  plea- 
■ame,  or  with  little  difference.  We  are  satis-  sures.  Even  with  such  a  person  we  may 
fied  that  what  appears  to  be  light  to  one  eye,  apeak,  and  with  sufficient  precision,  concern- 
appears  light  to  another;  that  what  seems  ing  tastes.  But  shouki  any  man  be  found  who 
sweet  to  one  palate,  is  sweet  to  another ;  that  declares,  that  to  him  tobacco  has  a  taste  like 
what  is  daric  and  bitter  to  this  man,  is  likewise  sugar,  and  that  he  cannot  distinguish  between 
dark  and  bitter  to  that ;  and  we  conclude  in  m0k  and  vinegar;  or  that  tobacco  and  vinegar 
the  same  manner  of  great  and  little,  hard  and  are  sweet,  milk  bitter,  and  sugar  sour ;  we  inn 
soll,  hot  and  cold,  rough  and  smooth ;  and  in-  mediately  conclude  that  the  organs  <^  this  man 
deed  of  all  the  natural  qualities  and  affections  are  out  of  order,  and  that  his  palate  is  utterly 
of  bodies.  If  we  suffer  ourselves  to  imagine,  titiated.  We  are  as  far  from  conferring  with 
diat  their  senses  present  to  different  men  dif^  such  a  person  upon  tastes,  as  from  reasoning 
ierent  images  of  things,  this  sceptical  proceed-  concerning  the  relations  of  quantity  with  one 
ing  will  make  every  sort  of  reasoning  on  every  ^fAio  should  deny  that  all  the  parts  together 
subject  vain  and  frivolous,  even  that  sceptical  were  equal  to  the  whole.  We  do  not  call  a 
reas9ning  itself  which  had  persuaded  us  to  man  of  this  kind  wrong  in  his  notions,  but  ab- 
cotertain  a  doubt  concerning  the  agreement  of  solutely  mad.  Elxceptions  of  this  sort,  in 
our  perceptions.  But  as  there  will  be  little  either  way,  do  not  at  all  impeach  our  general 
doubt  that  bodies  present  similar  images  to  the  rule,  nor  make  us  conclude  Uiat  men  have  va- 
whole  species,  it  must  necessarily  be  allowed,  rious  principles  concerning  the  relations  of 
that  the  pleasures  and  the  pains  which  every  quanti^  or  the  taste  of  things.  So  that  when 
object  excites  in  one  man,  it  must  raise  in  aU  it  is  said,  taste  cannot  be  disputed,  it  can  only 
mankind,  whilst  it  operates,  naturally,  simply,  mean,  that  no  one  can  strictly  answer  what 
and  by  iti  proper  powers  only ;  for  if  we  deny  pleasure  or  pain  some  particular  man  may  find 
tiiia,  we  must  imagine  that  the  same  cause  fitMn  the  taste  of  some  particular  thing.  This 
operating  in  the  same  manner,  and  on  subjects  indeed  cannot  be  disputed ;  but  we  may  dis- 
ofthe  same  kind,  will  produce  different  effects,  puts,  and  with  sufficient  clearness  too,  con- 
which  would  be  highly  absurd.  Let  us  first  coming  the  things  which  are  naturally  ploas- 
consider  this  point  in  the  sense  of  taste,  and  ing  or  disagreeable  to  the  sense.  But  when 
the  rather  as  the  fiuailty  in  question  has  taken  we  talk  of  any  peculiar  or  acquired  reli^b,  then 
its  name  from  that  sense.  All  men  are  agreed  we  must  know  the  habits,  the  prejudices,  or 
to  call  vinegar  sour,  honey  sweet,  and  aloes  the  distempers  of  this  particular  man,  and  wo 
bitter ;  and  as  they  are  aU  agreed  in  finding  raostdraw  our  conclusion  firom  those, 
these  qualities  in  those  objects,  they  do  not  in  This  agreement  of  mankind  is  not  confined 
tks  leart  differ  oooceniing  thsir  sffoots  with  to ths  tastoaoUly.    Tho principloof  pleasure 
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derifed  firon  lif ht  ii  tba  ium  in  all.    Light  is  regpilata  their  feelinn  and   opinionf  bj   it 

more  pleasing  than  darioMM.    Summer,  whep  Suppoae  one  who  had  so  vitiated  his  pakte  at 

the  earth  is  dad  in  green,  when  the  heayraa  to  tdke  more  pleasure  in  the  taste  of  opium 

are  aerene  and  bright,  is  more  agreeable  than  than  in  that  of  butter  or  honey,  to  be  present 

winter,  when  every  thing  makes  a  diflerent  ed  with  a  bolus  of  squills ;  there  is  hardly  any 

appearance.  I  never  reomnber  that  any  thing  doubt  but  that  he  would  prefer  the  butter  or 

beautiful,  whether  a  man,  a  beast,  a  bird,  or  a  hooey  to  this  nauseous  morsel,  or  to  any  other 

plant,  was  ever  shewn,  thou^  it  were  to  an  bitter  drug  to  vi^uch  he  had  not  been  aocus* 

hundred  people,  that  they  did  not  aM  immedi-  tomed ;  which  proves  that  his  palate  was  nar 

ately  agree  that  it  was  beautiful,  though  soma  torally  like  that  of  other  men  in  all  Aings,  that 

might  have  thought  that  it  fell  short  of  their  it  is  still  like  the  palate  of  other  men  in  many 

expectation,  or  that  other  things  were  still  things,  and  only  vitiated  in  some  particular 

finer.    I  bdieve  no  man  thinks  a  goose  to  be  points.    For  in  judging  of  any  new  things 

more  beautiful  than  a  swan,  or  imagines  that  even  of  a  taste  simwu'  to  that  which  he  hat 

what  they  call  a  Friexland  hen  excels  a  pea-  been  fivmed  by  habit  to  like,  he  finds  his  palate 

cock.    It  must  be  observed  too,  thai  die  pletr  affected  in  the  natural  manner,  and  on  tba 

sures  of  the  sight  are  not  near  so  oomplicatedj  common  principles.    Thus  the  ]rfeasure  of  aU 

and  confused,  and  aUered  by  unnatural  habiti  the  senses,  of  the  sight,  and  even  of  the  tastei 

and  associations,  as  the  pleasures  of  the  taste  that  most  ambiguous  of  the  senses,  is  the 

are ;  because  the  pleasures  of  the  sight  more  aame  in  aD,  high  and  low,  leaned  and  u»> 

coounonly  acquiesce  in  themselves;  and  are  learned. 

not  so  often  altered  by  considerations  which  Besides  the  ideas,  with  their  annexed  paint 

are  indqiendent  of  the  sight  itself.    Butthinfi  and  pleaaires,  which  are  pretented  by  the 

do  not  spontaneously  present  diemseves  to  the  tense ;  the  mind  of  man  poaseases  asort  of  cre- 

palate  as  they  do  to  tJbe  sight;  they  are  gen^  ative  power  of  its  own ;  either  in  representing 

rally  applied  to  it,  either  as  food  or  aa  medi-  at  pleasure  the  images  of  things  in  the  order 

cine ;  and  from  the  qualities  which  they  pot-  and  manner  in  whidi  they  were  received  bj 

sees  for  nutritive  or  medicinal  purposes,  they  the  senses,  or  in  combining  those  images  in  a 

often  form  the  palate  by  degrees,  and  by  force  new  manner,  and  according  to    a  difilereiit 

of  these  asaociations.    Tluis  opium  is  plea»>  order.    This  power  is  called  imagination;  and 

ing  to  Turics,  on  account  of  the  agreeable  de-  to  this  belongs  whatever  is  called  wit,  fancy, 

lirium  it  produces.    Tobacco  ht  the  delist  of  invention,  and  the  like.    But  it  must  be  ob- 

Dutchraen,  aa  it  diffuses  a  torpor  and  pleasing  served,  that  this  power  of  the  imagination  ip 

stupefaction.     Fermented  spirits  please  our  incapable  of  producing  any  thing  abeohitely 

common  peo|4e,  because  they  banish  care,  and  new ;  it  can  only  vary  the  diroosition  of  thoee 

all  consideration  of  future  or  present  evils,  ideas  which  it  has  received  tfom  the  senset. 

All  of  these  would  lie  absolutely  neglected  if  Now  the  imagination  is  the  most  extensive 

their  properties  had  originally  gone  no  further  province  of  pleasure  and  pain,  as  it  is  the  re- 

than  the  taste ;  but  aU  uese,  together  with  tea  gion  of  our  fears  and  our  hopes,  and  of  all  our 

and  coffee,  and  some  other  things,  have  passed  passions  that  are  connected  with  them;  and 

firom  the  apothecary's  shop  to  our  tables,  and  whatever  is  calculated  to  affect  the  imagina* 

were  taken  for  health  long  before  they  were  tion  with  these  commanding  ideas,  by  force  of 

thought  of  for  pleasure.     The  effect  of  the  any  original  natural  impression,  must  have  the 

drug  has  made  us  use  it  firequently ;  and  fire-  same  power  pretty  equaOy  over  all  men.    For 

quent  use,  combined  with  the  agreeable  effect,  since  the  imaginaticm  is  only  the  representa- 

has  made  the  taste  itself  at  last  agreeable,  tion  of  the  senses,  it  can  only  be  pleased  or 

But  this  does  not  in  the  least  perplex  our  rea-  displeased  with  the  images,  from  the  same 

soning ;  because  we  distinguish  to  the  last  the  principle  on  which  the  sense  is  pleased  or  dis- 

aoquired  from  the  natural  relish.    In  descri-  pleased  with  the  realities ;  and  consequently 

bing  the  taste  of  an  unknown  fiiiit,  you  would  there  must  be  just  as  close  an  ap'eement  in  the 

scarcely  say  that  it  had  a  sweet  and  pleasant  imaginations  as  in  the  senses  of  men.    A  lit- 

flavour  like  tobacco,  opium,  or  garlic,  althouj^  tie  attention  will  convince  us  that  this  must  of 

you  spoke  to  thoee  who  were  in  the  constant  necessity  be  the  case, 

use  of  these  drugs,  and  had  great  pleasure  in  But  in  the  imagination,  besides  the  pain  or 

them.    There  is  in  all  men  a  sufficient  r»-  pleasure  arising  from  the  properties  of  die 

membrance  of  the  original  natural  causes  of  natural  object,  a  pleasure  is  perceived  firom 

pleasure,  to  enable  them  to  bring  all  things  o^  the  resemblance,  whidi  the  imitation  has  to 

fisred  to  their  senset  to  thai  ttaodaid,  aad  to  the  original:  the  imagioaliQn,  I  conceive,  eak 
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Mtding  many  diiputM  rabtive  to  Um  leiiMf,  therefore  there  li  a  Mifficieiit  fowicUtion  for  a 
and  ttwir  repreeeDtative  the  iinaginatiop,  we  oondusiYe  reaeoniiig  on  theee  motterB. 
find  that  the  princq^ee  are  the  eame  in  all,  and        Whilst  we  ooneider  taste  merely  according 
that  there  is  no  disagreement  until  we  come  to  to  its  nature  and  species,  we  shall  find  its  prin- 
aaounine  into  the  pre-eminence  or  difference  of  ciples  entirely  unifonn;  but   the  degree  in 
•  tilings,  which  brings  us  within  the  province  of  ifi^ich  these  principles  prevail,  in  the  several 
IIm  judgment.  individuals  of  mankind,  is  altogether  as  differ- 
So  long  as  we  are  conversant  with  ^  sen-  ent  as  the  principles  themselves  are  similar. 
iiUe  qualities  of  things,  hardly  any  more  than  For  sensibility  and  judgment,  which  are  the 
the  imagination  seems  concerned ;  little  more  qualities  that  compose  what  we  commonly  call 
•Iso  thui  the  imaginatioo  seema  ooocemed  a  ta«te,  vary  exceedingly  in  various  people, 
when  the  passions  are  represented,  because  by  From  a  defect  in  the  former  of  these  quidities, 
dm  force  of  natural  sympathy  they  are  fek  in  artaes  a  want  of  taste  ;  a  weakness  in  the  lat- 
tB  men  without  any  recourae  to  reasoning,  and  ter,  constitutes  a  wrong  or  a  bad  one.    There 
tiieirjustBeas  recognised  in  every  breast.  Love,  are  some  men  formed  with  feelings  so  blunt, 
arief,  fear,  anger,  joy,  all  these  passions  have  with  tempers  so  cold  and  phlegmatic,  that  they 
IB  dieir  turns  affected  every  mind ;  and  they  do  can  hardly  be  said  to  be  awake  during  the 
not  affect  it  in  an  aibatrary  or  casual  manner,  whole  course  of  their  lives.    Upon  such  per- 
bot  upon  certain,  natural,  and  uniform  prin-  sons  the  moet  striking  objects  mako  but  a  faint 
ciples.    But  as  many  of  the  works  of  imagi-  and  obscure  imprewion.    There  are  others  bo 
■ation  are  not  onnfined  to  die  representation  of  continually  in  the  agitation  of  gross  and  merely 
sanaiUe  objects,  nor  to  eflRxrts  upon  the  passionf,  sensual  pleasures,  or  so  occupied  in  the  low 
bat  extend  themselves  to  the  manners,  the  cha-  drudgery  of  avarice,  or  so  heated  in  the  chace 
iMters,  the  actiona,  and  designs  of  men,  their  of  honours  and  dislincti(Mi,  that  their  minds, 
relations,  their  virtues  and  vices,  they  come  which  had  been  used  continually  to  the  storms 
within  the  province  of  the  judgment,  which  is  of  these  violent  and  tempestuous  passions,  can 
faaproved  by  attention  and  by  the  habit  of  hardly  be  put  in  motion  by  the  delicate  and  re- 
reaaoning.    All  theae  make  a  very  consider-  fined  play  of  the  imagination.    These  men, 
•hie  part  of  what  are  considered  as  the  oh-  though  from  a  different  cause,  become  as  stupid 
jaeta  of  taste ;  and  Horace  aends  ua  to  the  and  insensible  as  the  former ;  but  whenever 
■choob  of  philosophy  and  the  world  for  our  either  of  these  happen  to  be  struck  with  any 
Inalnictioo  in  thein.    Whatever  certainty  «b  natural  elegance  or  greatness,  or  with  theso 
lo  be  acquired  in  morality  and  the  acienoe  of  qualities  in  any  work  of  art,  they  are  moved 
Kfo;  just  the  aame  degree  of  certainty  have  we  Vfon  the  same  principle. 
im  vdial  relatea  to  them  in  the  worka  of  imiti^        The  cause  of  a  virrong  taste  is  a  defect  of 
tioB.   Indeed  it  is  for  the  moat  part  in  our  skill  Judgment    And  this  may  arise  (rom  a  natural 
im  mannera,  and  in  the  observances  of  time  and  vreakness  of  understanding,  (in  whatever  the 
place,  and  of  decency  in  general,  wAkkh  is  aCrengthofthatiaculty  may  consist,)  or,  which 
cnly  to  be  learned  in  those  schools,  to  which  is  miKsh  more  commonly  the  case,  it  may  arise 
Horace  reoommanda  us,  thai  what  is  called  from  a  want  of  proper  and  well-direcled  exer- 
taate,  by  way  of  distinction,  consists;  and  cise,  which  alone  can  make  it  strong  and  ready. 
wiiich  is  in  rc«lity  no  other  than  a  more  refined  Besides  that  ignorance,  inattention,  prejudice, 
judgment.    On  the  whole,  it  appears  to  me,  rashness,  levity,  obstinacy,  in  short,  all  thoso 
that  what  is  called  taste,  in  its  most  general  passions,  and  all  those  vices,  which  pervert  the 
■ooeptation,  is  not  a  simple  idea,  but  is  partly  judgment  in  other  matters,  prejudice  it  no  less 
made  up  of  a  perception  of  the  priroaiy  plea-  in  this  its  more  refined  and  elegant  province. 
aures  of  sense,  of  the  secondary  pleasures  of  These  causes  produce  different  opinions  upon 
the  imagination,  and  of  the  conclusions  of  the  every  thing  which  is  an  object  aC  the  under- 
faaaoeing  Aority,  concerning  the  various  rela-  atandmg,  without  inducing  us  to  suppose  that 
tkoa  of  theae,  and  oooceniing  the    human  there  are  no  settled  principles  of  reason.   And 
puaioBS,  manners,  and  actions.    AU  this  is  indeed  on  the  whole  one  may  observe,  that 
laquisite  to  form  taaia,and  the  ground*work  of  there  is  rather  leas  difference  upon  matters  of 
aM  these  is  the  same  in  the  human  mind ;  for  as  taate  among  mankind,  than  upon  most  of  those 
the  senses  are  the  greatoriginalsofall  our  ideas,  vrhich  depend  upon  the  naked  reason;  and 
md  oouequaatly  of  all  our  pleasures,  if  they  that  men  are  far  better  agreed  on  tlie  excellence 
•ra  not   unoertaia  and  aibitrary,  the  whole  of  a  description  in  Virgil,  than  on  the  truth  or 
gnandHPraik  of  taMe  ia  oommoa  to  aU,  and  falaehood  of  a  theory  of  Aristotle. 
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A  reedtude  of  judgment  in  the  arts,  which  those  minds.  The  most  powerful  effiwti  of 
maj  becalled  a  good  taste,  does  in  a  great  poetry  and  music  have  be«i  displayed,  and 
measure  depend  upon  sensibility ;  because  if  perhaps  are  still  displayed,  where  these  arts 
Aeroind  has  no  bent  to  the  pleasures  of  die  are  but  in  a  very  low  and  imperfect  state.  Tht 
imagination,  it  will  never  apjrfy  itself  soA*  rude  hearer  is  aiected  by  the  princi|des  whidi 
ciently  to  works  of  that  species  to  acquire  a  operate  in  these  arts  even  in  their  rudest  oo»* 
competent  knowledge  in  them.  But,  thou|^  dition;  and  he  is  not  skilful  enough  to  peiceifo 
a  degree  of  sensibility  is  requisite  to  form  a  the  defects.  But  as  arts  advance  towards  their 
good  judgment,  yet  a  good  judgmoit  does  noC  perfection,  the  science  of  criticism  advances 
necessarily  arise  from  a  quick  sensibility  of  with  equal  pace,  and  the  pleasure  of  judges  is 
pleasure  ;  it  frequently  happens  that  a  very  poor  frequently  interrupted  by  the  faults  which  are 
judge,  merely  by  force  of  a  greater  oomplexional  discovered  in  the  most  finished  compositions, 
sensibility,  is  more  affected  by  a  very  poor  piece,  Before  I  leave  this  subject,  I  cannot  help 
than  the  best  judge  by  the  most  perfect ;  for  as  taking  notice  of  an  opinion  which  many  per- 
every  thing  new,  extraordinary,  grand,  or  pas-  sons  entertain,  as  if  the  taste  were  a  sepajrato 
sionate,  is  well  calculated  to  affect  such  a  per-  facul^  of  the  mind,  and  distinct  from  the  judg- 
son,  and  that  the  faults  do  not  affect  him,  his  ment  and  imagination ;  a  species  of  instinct,  by 
pleasure  is  more  pure  and  unmixed ;  and  as  it  is  which  we  are  struck  naturally,  and  at  the  first 
merely  a  pleasure  of  the  imagination,  it  is  much  glance,  without  any  previous  reasoning,  with 
higher  than  any  which  is  derived  from  a  recti-  the  excellencies,  or  the  defects  of  a  composition, 
tude  of  the  judgment ;  the  judgment  is  for  the  So  far  as  the  imagination  and  the  passions  aro 
greater  part  employed  in  throwing  stumbling-  concerned,  I  believe  it  true,  that  the  reason  if 
blocks  in  the  way  of  the  imagination,  in  dis-  little  consulted ;  but  where  disposition,  where 
sipating  the  scenes  of  its  enchantment,  and  in  decorum,  where  congruity  are  concerned,  in 
tying  us  down  to  the  disagreeable  yoke  of  our  short,  wherever  the  best  taste  differs  from  tho 
reason :  for  almost  the  only  pleasure  that  we  have  worst,  I  am  convinced  that  the  understanding 
in  judging  better  than  others,  consists  in  a  sort  operates  and  nothing  else :  and  its  operation  is 
ofconscious  pride  and  superiority,  which  arises  in  reality  far  from  being  always  sudden,  or, 
from  thinking  rightly ;  but  then,  this  is  an  indi-  when  it  is  sudden,  it  is  oflen  far  from  being 
rect  pleasure,  a  pleasure  which  does  not  imme-  right.  Men  of  the  best  taste  by  consideration 
diately  result  from  the  object  which  is  under  come  frequently  to  change  these  early  and 
contemplati(Hi.  In  the  morning  of  our  days,  precipitate  judgments,  which  the  mind,  from 
when  the  senses  are  unworn  and  tender,  when  its  aversion  to  neutrality  and  doubt  loves  to 
the  whole  man  is  awake  in  every  part,  and  the  form  on  the  spot.  It  is  known  that  the  tasto 
gloss  of  novelty  fresh  upon  all  the  objects  that  (whatever  it  is)  is  improved  exactly  as  we  im- 
surround  us,  how  lively  at  that  time  are  our  piV>ve  our  judgment,  by  extending  our  know- 
sensations,  but  how  faJse  and  inaccurate  the  ledge,  by  a  steady  attention  to  our  object,  and 
judgments  we  form  of  things?  I  despair  of  ever  by  frequent  exercise.  They  who  have  not 
receiving  the  same  degree  ofpleasure  from  the  taken  these  methods,  if  their  taste  decidea 
most  excellent  performances  of  genius,  which  I  quickly,  it  is  always  uncertainly;  and  their 
felt  at  that  age  from  pieces  which  my  present  quickness  is  owing  to  their  presumption  and 
judgment  regards  as  trifling  and  contemptible,  rashness,  and  not  to  any  hidden  irradiation  that 
Every  trivial  cause  of  pleasure  is  apt  to  affect  in  a  moment  dispeb  aD  darkness  from  their 
the  man  of  too  sanguine  a  complexion:  hb  ap-  minds.  But  they  who  have  cultivated  that 
petite  is  too  keen  to  suffer  his  taste  to  be  deli-  species  of  knowledge  which  makes  the  object 
cate ;  and  he  is  in  all  respects  what  Ovid  says  of  taste,  by  degrees  and  habitually  attain  not 
of  himself  in  love,  only  a  soundness,  but  a  readiness  of  judgment, 

as  men  do  by  the  same  methods  on  all  other 

Molle  meum  levibus  cor  est  violabile  tells,  occasions.    At  first  they  are  obliged  to  spell, 

£t  semper  causa  est.  cur  ego  semper  amem*  but  at  last  they  read  with  ease  and  with  co- 

lerity,  but  this  celerity  of  its  operation  is  no 

One  of  this  character  can  never  be  a  refined  pro(/,  that  the  taste  is  a  distinct  faculty.    N<h 

judge  ;  never  what  the  comic  poet  calls  efe^ons  body,  I  believe,  has  attended  the  course  of  a 

farmarumtpeetaiar.   The  excellence  and  fbrce  discussion,  which  turned  upon  matters  within 

of  a  0(Knposition  must  always  be  imperfectly  the  sphere  of  mere  luiked  reason,  but  must  havo 

estimated  from  its  effect  on  the  minds  of  any,  observed  the  extreme  readiness  with  which  die 

except  we  know  the  temper  and  character  of  whole  process  of  the  argument  is  carried  on« 
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the  groondi  diaoorerad,  the  objectiom  raised 
and  answered  and  the  conclusioos  drawn  from 
premises,  with  a  quickness  akogether  as  great 
M  the  taste  can  be  supposed  to  work  with  ; 
and  yet  where  nothing  but  plain  reason  either  is 
cr  can  be  suspected  to  operate.  To  multiply 
principles  for  every  different  appearance,  is  use- 
iesi,  and  unphibsophical  tooin  a  high  degree. 


This  matter  might  be  pursued  much  lar- 
dier ;  but  it  is  not  the  extent  of  the  subject 
which  must  prescribe  our  bounds,  for  what 
subject  does  not  branch  out  to  infinity  ?  it 
is  the  nature  of  our  particular  scheme,  and 
the  single  point  of  view  in  which  we  con- 
sider it,  which  ought  to  put  a  stop  to  our  re- 
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ORIGIN  OP  OUR  IDEAS  OF  THE  SUBLIME  AND  BEAUTIFUL. 


PART  I.— SECTION  I. 

irOTSLTT. 

The  firat  tnd  tiie  simplest  emotioo  which  w« 
discover  in  the  haman  mind,  is  Curiosity.  Bj 
ovioritjr  I  mean  whatever  desire  we  have  for, 
4ir  whatever  pleasure  we  take  in,  novelty.  We 
«ee  children  perpetuallj  running  from  place  to 
place  to  hunt  out  something  new :  they  catch 
with  great  eagerness,  and  with  very  little 
dioice,  at  whatever  comes  before  them ;  their 
attention  is  engaged  by  every  thing,  because 
every  thing  has,  in  that  stage  of  life,  the  charm 
ofnovel^toreoommendit.  But  as  those  things 
which  engage  us  merely  by  their  novelty,  cannot 
attach  us  for  any  length  <^time,  curiosity  is  the 
noat  super6cial  of  all  the  affections ;  it  changes 
ita  object  perpetually ;  it  has  an  appetite  which 
is  very  sharp,  but  very  easily  satisfied ;  and  it 
has  always  an  appearance  of  giddiness,  rest- 
leamesa  and  anxiety.  Curiosity,  from  its  nature, 
is  a  very  active  principle  ;  it  quickly  runs  over 
the  greatest  part  of  its  objects,  and  soon  ei- 
hausts  the  variety  which  is  commonly  to  be  met 
with  in  nature ;  the  same  things  make  frequent 
returns,  and  they  return  with  less  and  less  of 
any  agreeable  effect.  In  short,  the  occurrences 
of  lifo,  by  the  time  we  come  to  know  it  a  little, 
wouki  be  incapable  of  affecting  the  mind  with 
any  other  sensations  than  those  of  k>athing  and 
weariness,  if  many  things  were  not  adapted  to 
aSect  the  mind  by  means  of  other  powers  be- 
sides novelty  in  them,  and  of  other  passions 
besides  curiosity  in  ourselves.  These  powers 
and  passions  shall  be  considered  in  their  place. 
IBai  whatever  these  powers  are,  or  upon  what 
principle  soever  they  affect  the  mind,  it  is 
abedhitety  necessary  that  they  shouki  not  be 
in  those  things  which  a  daily  and  vulgar 
have  brought  into  a  stale  unaffecting  (ami- 


liarity.  Some  degree  of  novelty  must  be  one 
of  the  materials  in  every  instrument  whidi 
works  upon  the  mind;  and  curiosity  blends 
itself  more  or  less  with  all  our  passions. 


SECTION  U. 


PAUt  AND  PLKASUBX. 


It  seems  then  necessary  towards  moving  the 
passions  of  people  advanced  in  life  to  any  con- 
siderable degree,  tliat  the  objects  designed  for 
that  purpose,  besides  their  being  in  some  mea- 
sure new,  should  be  capable  of  exciting  pain  or 
pleasure  from  other  causes.  Pain  and  pleasure 
are  simple  ideas,  incapable  of  definition.  Peo> 
pie  are  not  liable  to  be  mistaken  in  their  feelings, 
but  they  are  very  firequently  wrong  in  the  names 
they  give  them,  and  in  their  reasonings  about 
them.  Many  are  of  opinion,  that  pain  arises 
necessarily  fihom  the  removal  of  some  pleasure ; 
as  they  think  pleasure  does  from  the  ceasing  or 
diminution  of  some  pain.  For  my  part,  I  am 
rather  inclined  to  imagine,  that  pain  and  plea- 
sure, in  their  most  simple  and  natural  manner 
of  affecting,  are  each  of  a  positive  nature,  and 
by  no  means  necessarily  dependent  on  each 
other  for  their  existence.  The  human  mind  is 
often,  and  I  think  it  is  for  the  most  part,  in  a 
state  neither  of  pain  nor  pleasure,  which  I  call 
a  state  <^  indifference.  When  I  am  carried 
from  this  state  into  a  state  of  actual  pleasure, 
it  does  not  appear  necessary  that  I  shouki  pass 
through  the  medium  of  any  sort  of  pain.  If  in 
such  a  state  of  indifference,  or  ease,  or  tran- 
quillity, or  call  it  what  you  please,  you  were 
to  be  suddenly  entertained  with  a  concert  of 
music ;  or  suppose  some  object  of  a  fine  ^apo, 
and  bright  lively  colours,  to  be  presented  before 
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jou ;  or  imagine  your  mnell  n  grmtified  with  the 
fragrance  of  a  rose ;  or  if  without  any  previous 
thirst  you  were  to  drink  of  Bome  pleasant  kind 
of  wine,  or  to  taste  of  some  sweetmeat  without 
being  hungry;  in  ^  the  several  senses,  of 
hearing,  smelling,  and  tasting,  you  undoubtedly 
find  a  pleasure ;  yet  if  I  inquire  into  the  state 
of  your  mind  previous  to  these  gratifications, 
you  wiQ  hardly  tell  me  that  they  found  you  in 
any  kind  of  pain ;  or,  having  satisfied  these 
several  senses  with  their  several  pleasures,  will 
you  say  that  any  pain  has  suooDeded,  though 
the  pleasure  is  absolutely  over?  Suppose,  on 
the  other  hand,  a  man  in  the  same  state  of  in- 
difference, to  receive  a  violent  blow,  or  to  drink 
of  some  bitter  potion,  or  to  have  his  ears  wound- 
ed with  some  harsh  and  grating  sound ;  here  is 
no  removal  of  pleasure ;  and  yet  here  is  felt, 
in  every  sense  which  is  affected,  a  pain  very 
distinguishable.  It  may  be  said,  peihaps,  th^ 
the  pain  in  these  cases  had  its  rise  firom  the 
removal  of  the  pleasure  which  the  man  enjoyed 
before,  though  that  (^asure  was  of  so  low  a 
degree  as  to  be  perceived  only  by  the  removal. 
But  this  seems  to  me  a  subtilty,  that  is  not 
discoverable  in  nature.  For  if,  previous  to  the 
pain,  I  do  not  feel  any  actual  pleasure,  I  have 
no  reason  to  judge  that  any  such  thing  exists ; 
■ioce  pleasure  is  only  pleasure  as  it  is  felt. 
The  same  may  be  said  of  pain,  and  with  equal 
reason.  I  can  never  persuade  mjrself  that  plea- 
More  and  pain  are  mere  relations,  which  can 
only  exist  as  they  are  contrasted ;  but  I  think  I 
can  discern  cleariy  that  there  are  positive  pains 
and  pleasures,  which  do  not  at  all  depend  upon 
each  other.  Nothing  is  more  certain  to  my 
own  feelings  than  this.  There  is  nothing  which 
I  can  distinguish  in  my  mind  with  naore  clear- 
ness than  the  three  states,  of  indifference,  of 
pleasure,  and  of  pain.  Every  one  of  these  I 
can  perceive  without  any  sort  of  idea  of  its 
relation  to  any  thing  else.  Caius  is  afflicted 
with  a  fit  of  the  cholic;  this  man  is  actually  in 
pain ;  stretch  Caius  upon  the  rack,  he  will  feel 
a  much  greater  pain :  but  do<»  this  pain  of  the 
rack  arise  firom  the  removal  of  any  pleasure  ? 
or  is  the  fit  of  the  cholic  a  pleasure  or  a  pain 
just  as  we  are  pleased  to  consider  it  ? 


SECTION  IIL 

THE  DimBBBVCE  BETWEXN  THE  mEVOTAL 
or  PAIir  AND  POSITXTE  PX.EASUJIK. 

Ws  shall  carry  this  proposition  yet  a  step 
ferther.    Wa  shall  veofinre  to  propoM,  that 


pain  and  pleasure  are  not  only  not  necessarily 
dependent  for  their  existence  on  their  mutual 
diminution  or  removal,  but  that,  in  reality,  the 
diminution  or  ceasing  of  pleasure  does  not 
operate  like  positive  pain ;  and  that  the  r^ 
nnoval  or  diminution  of  pain,  in  its  effect,  has 
very  little  resemblance  to  positive  pleasure.** 
The  former  of  these  propositicms  will,  I  believe, 
be  much  more  readily  allowed  than  the  latter ; 
because  it  is  very  evident  that  pleasure  when 
it  has  run  its  career,  sets  us  down  very  nearly 
where  it  found  us.  Heasure  of  every  kind 
quiddy  satisfies ;  and  when  it  is  over,  we  re- 
lapse into  indifference,  or  rather  we  fall  into  a 
•oft  tranquillity,  which  is  tinged  with  the  agree- 
able colour  of  the  former  sensation.  I  own  it 
is  not  at  first  view  so  apparent,  tliat  the  removal 
of  a  great  pain  does  not  resemble  positive  plea- 
sure; but  let  us  recollect  in  what  state  we  have 
found  our  minds  upon  escaping  some  imminent 
danger,  or  on  being  released  from  the  severity 
of  some  cruel  pain.  We  have  on  such  occa- 
sions found,  if  I  am  not  much  mistaken,  the 
temper  of  our  minds  in  a  tenour  very  remote 
from  that  which  attends  the  presence  of  posi- 
tive pleasure :  we  have  found  them  in  a  state 
of  much  sobriety,  impressed  with  a  sense  of 
awe,  in  a  sort  of  tranquillity  shadowed  with 
horrour.  The  fashion  of  the  countenance  and 
the  gesture  of  the  body  on  such  occasions  is  so 
correspondent  to  this  state  of  mind,  that  any 
person,  a  stranger  to  the  cause  of  the  appear- 
ance, would  raXher  judge  us  under  some  con- 
sternation, than  in  the  enjoyment  of  any  thing 
like  positive  pleasure. 

Ct(  S*  OTttV  avi^  ami  irvcivi;  Xa/?;?,  oar*  cvi  warpai 
^wra  Jcaraxrcivaf,  aXXov  cFixero  ii^iov^ 

lUAD.  34. 

As  when  a  wretch,  who,  f  onscious  of  his  crime, 
Pursued  for  murder  from  hisi  native  clime, 
Just  gains  some  frontier,  breathless,  pale, 

amazM ; 
All  gaze,  all  wonder ! 

This  striking  appearance  of  the  man  whom 
Homer  supposes  to  have  just  escaped  an  im- 
minent danger,  the  sort  of  mixed  passion  of 
terrour  and  surprise,  with  which  he  affects  the 
spectators,  paints  very  strongly  the  maimer  in 
which  we  find  ourselves  affected  upon  occasions 
any  way  similar.    For  when  we  have  suffered 

*  Mr.  Locke  [Essay  on  Human  Understand, 
ing,  1.  ii.  c  20.  sect.  16.]  thinks  that  the  removal 
or  lessening  of  a  pain  is  considered  and  operates 
as  a  pleasure,  and  the  loss  or  diminishinf  of 
pleasure  as  a  pain.  It  is  this  opinion  which  we 
coDirider  hers. 
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fipom  anj  Tiolenk  emotmi,  dit  mind  naturallj  tfrnwaefenendtide.  WheMTerlhttvi 
oontiiMiefinsomeChuigliketheMiiMcooditioni  woo  to  wpetk  of  tfjis  wpeeicMviniaiiw  pleiuf, 
after  the  cauM  which  fint  produced  it  has  ceawd  IcallitJMi^;  andlihalllafca  tfaebOTtcar* 
to  operato.  The  toning  of  the  lea  remaim  I  can,  to  we  that  word  in  no  other  eeaBe.  I 
aftertheitorm;  and  when  this  remain  of  horrour  am  tatiiBed  die  word  is  not  commooly  OMd  ia 
has  entirelj  lubaided,  all  the  passion,  which  die  this  appropriated  signification ;  hot  I  thoaghl 
tcddcot  caised,  sidMides  along  with  it ;  and  it  better  to  take  op  a  word  already  btown,  and 
the  mind  relams  to  ila  usual  state  of  indiflRsr*  to  limit  its  signification,  than  to  introduee  a 
ence.  In  short,  pleasure,  (I  mean  any  thing  new  one,  whidh  woold  not  perhaps  inoorporata 
either  in  the  inward  aensation,  or  in  die  ou^  so  well  with  the  language.  I  shooid  never  hara 
ward  appearance,  like  pleasure  from  a  positive  presumed  the  least  alteration  in  our  words,  if 
eanse,)  has  nerer,  I  imagine,  its  origin  from  the  nature  of  the  language,  framed  for  the  purw 
the  remoral  of  pain  or  dan^.  poses  of  business  rather  than  those  of  philoso- 

phy, and  the  nature  of  my  subject,  that  ieada 
-^^—  me  out  of  the  cororoon  track  of  discourse,  did 

not  in  a  manner  necessitate  me  to  it.    I  rind 
SECTION  IV.  make  use  of  this  liberty  with  all  possible  cau- 

tion.   As  I  make  use  of  the  word  IkUgkt  la 


or  DBLieBT  Am  rLKAWUwm  ai  opposed  to  express  the  sensation  which  acoompanies  the 

BACH  OTHXR.  remoTsl  of  pain  or  danger ;  so  when  I  speak 

of  positive  pleasure,  I  shall  lor  the  most  part 

Birr  sfaaH  we  therefixe  say,  that  the  removal  call  it  sunply  Pleasure. 
of  pain  or  ila  dimmntion  is  dways  simply  pain* 

fid?  or  affirm  that  the  cessation  or  the  lessening  — .li. 
of  pleasore  is  always  attended  itself  with  a 

pfetaore?   By  no  means.   What  I  advance  is  SECTION  V. 
no  more  than  this ;  first,  that  there  are  pleasurea 

and  pains  of  a  positive  and  independent  nature ;  lor  akd  amnr. 
and  secomfly,  that  die  ieding  which  results  frtxn 

the  ceasing  or  duninution  of  pain  does  not  bear  It  nnist  be  observed,  that  the  cessatian  of 

a  snfficient  resemblance  to  positive  pleasore,  to  pleasore  afiects  the  mind  three  ways.    If  it 

have  it  considered  as  of  the  same  nature,  or  to  simply  ceases,  after  having  continued  a  prapv 

entitle  it  to  be  known  by  the  same  name ;  and  time,  the  effect  is  indifference ;  if  it  be  sWupt- 

thirdty,diat  upon  the  same  principle  the  removal  ly  broken  off,  there  ensues  an  uneasy  sense 

or  qnaHfication  of  pleasure  has  no  resemblance  called  ditappomtneiU ;  if  the  object  be  so  to- 

to  positive  pain.    It  is  certain  that  the  former  tally  lost  that  there  is  no  chance  of  enjoying  it 

fisding  (the  removtl  or  moderation  of  pain)  haa  ftgain,  a  passion  arises  in  the  mind,  which  is 

something  in  it  farfrom  distressing  or  disagree*  called  gritf.    Now  there  is  none  of  these,  not 

able  in  its  nature.  This  feeling,  in  many  cases  even  grief,  which  is  the  most  violent,  that  I 

aoagreeable,butin  all  so  different  from  positive  think  has  any  resemblance  to  positive  pain, 

pleasure,  has  no  name  which  I  know ;  but  that  The  person  vdK>  grieves,  sufiers  his  passion  to 

hinders  not  its  being  a  very  real  one,  and  very  grow  upon  him ;  be  indulges  it,  he  loves  it;  bill 

different  fitxn  all  cAhers.    It  is  most  certaiui  this  never  happens  in  the  case  of  actual  paiii| 

that  every  ^Mcies  of  satisfaction  or  pleasure,  idiich  no  man  ever  willingly  endured  fiir  angr 

how  different  soever  in  its  manner  of  affecting,  considerable  time.    That  grief  shouU  be  wit* 

is  of  a  positive  nature  in  the  mind  of  him  who  lingly  endnred,  though  fitr  from  a  simply  plea*-, 

feels  it.  The  affection  is  undoubtedly  positive ;  ing  sensation,  is  not  so  difficult  to  be  under- 

but  the  cause  may  be,  as  in  this  case  it  certainly  stood.    It  is  the  nature  of  grief  to  keep  ita 

fa,  a  sort  of  PritNrtion.    And  it  is  very  reasoo-  object  perpetually  in  its  eye,  to  present  it  in  ita 

able  that  we  should  distinguish  by  some  term  most  pleasurable  views,  to  repeat  all  the  cir» 

two  things  so  distinct  in  nature,  as  a  pleasure  cumstances  that  attend  it,  even  to  the  last  mi- 

that  is  Mch  simply,  and  without  any  relatioiii  nuteness ;  to  go  back  to  every  particular  en* 

from  that  pleasure  y&ach  cannot  exist  without  joyment,  to  dwell  upon  each,  and  to  find  a 

arelation,  and  that  tooa  rehition  topain.  Very  thousand  new  perii^rtions  in  all,  that  won  not 

extraordinary  it  wouki  be,  if  these  affectiooa,  sufficiently  understood  before ;  in  grief|  the 

ao  dtstingoisfaable  in  their  causes,  so  different  jdeamert  is  still  uppennoat ;  and  the  afflktioa 

in  their  effects,  shoidd  be  confounded  with  each  we  suffer  has  no  resemblance  to  absolute  pasBi 

other,  becansBvalgtftaa  baa  nnged  them  tasiar  which  is  ahrays  odious,  and  which  we  nJAmj 
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vour  to  ihalie  offfti  looo  asponiUa.  Tho 
OdyMey  of  Homer,  which  aboundi  with  m 
many  natural  and  affecting  images,  has  nono 
more  striking  than  those  which  Mendaus  raises 
of  the  calamitous  (ate  of  his  (riends,  and  his 
own  manner  of  feeling  it.  He  owns,  indeed, 
diat  he  often  gives  himiMlf  some  intermission 
from  such  melancholy  reflections ;  but  he  ob- 
■enres,  too,  that,  melancholy  as  they  are,  thej 
give  him  pleasure. 

A XX*  tfLinit  ramt  ficv  oivpofitvci  koi  axcvwv, 
IIoXXaKcr  tv  ficyapoi«(  KO^tfutvof  niitrspotviv, 
AXAsrc  ficv  rt  yaw  ^svn  npuo^at^  oAXorc  ^ 

avTt 
Haee/iac*  ai^pnpos  it  Mpos  Kfvtpoto  yooto, 

8tiD  in  short  Intenrab  of  plemingwot. 
Regardful  of  the  friendly  duesl  owe, 
I  to  the  glorious  dead,  for  ever  dear, 
Indmlge  the  uibute  oi  a  graUftU  tear. 

HoM.  Od.  1?. 

On  the  other  hand,  when  we  recover  ow 
health,  when  we  escape  an  imminent  danger, 
is  it  with  joy  that  we  are  affected  ?  The  sense 
on  these  occasions  is  far  from  that  smooth  and 
voluptuous  satisfaction  which  the  assured 
prospect  of  pleasure  bestows.  The  delight 
which  arises  from  the  modifications  of  pain, 
eodfesses  the  stock  from  whence  it  sprung,  in 
its  solid,  strong,  and  severe  nature. 


SECTION  vn. 
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SECTION  VI. 

Of  TBX  PAJSZOirs  WHICH  BKLONG  TO  SXLF- 
PKXSXBTATIOH. 

Most  of  the  ideas  whidi  are  eapaUe  of 
making  a  powerful  impression  on  the  mind, 
wliether  simply  of  Pain  or  Pleasure,  or  of  tho 
modifications  of  those,  may  be  reduced  very 
nearly  to  these  two  heads,  u^-^pmtnottian  and 
§oeuty;  to  the  ends  of  one  or  the  other  ot 
which  all  our  passions  are  cak»latedto  answer. 
The  passions  which  concern  self>preservati(»i, 
tarn  mostly  on  jnbii  or  danger.  The  ideas  of 
poifi,  siofcnett  and  death,  fill  the  mind  with  strong 
emotions  of  horrour ;  haiUfe  and  Aeotth,  though 
they  put  us  in  a  capacity  of  being  affected  with 
pleasure,  they  make  no  such  impreesion  by  the 
■imple  enjoyment.  The  passions  therefore 
vrhich  are  conversant  about  the  preservation  of 
the  individual,  turn  chiefly  on  pom  and  danger , 
•ad  tbej  are  die  moat  pcweiful  of  all  the  paa- 


Whatevsb  is  fitted  in  any  sort  to  excite 
the  ideas  of  pain  and  danger,  that  is  to  say, 
whatever  is  in  any  sort  terrible,  or  is  conver- 
sant about  terrible  objects,  or  (grates  in  a 
manner  analogous  to  terrour,  is  a  source  of  tho 
aubUme;  that  is,  it  is  productive  of  the  strong- 
est emotion  which  tho  mind  is  capable  of  feeU 
ing.  I  say  tho  strongest  emotion,  because  I 
am  satisfied  the  ideas  of  pain  are  much  mors 
powerful  than  tliose  which  enter  on  the  part  of 
pleasure.  Without  all  doubt,  the  torments 
which  we  may  be  made  to  suffer,  are  much 
greater  in  their  effect  on  the  body  and  mind, 
than  any  pleasures  which  the  most  learned  vo- 
luptuary could  suggest,  or  than  the  liveliest 
imaginaticm,  and  the  most  sound  and  exquisite- 
ly sensible  body,  could  enjoy.  Nay,  I  am  in 
great  doubt  whether  any  man  could  be  found, 
who  would  earn  a  life  of  the  most  perfect  satis- 
faction, at  the  price  of  ending  it  in  the  tor- 
ments, which  justice  inflicted  in  a  few  hours  on 
the  late  unfortunate  regicide  in  France.  But 
as  pain  is  stronger  in  its  operation  than  plear 
sure,  so  death  is  in  general  a  much  more  af^ 
feeling  idea  than  pain ;  because  there  are  very 
few  pains,  however  exquisite,  which  are  not 
preferred  to  death:  nay,  what  generally  makes 
pain  itself,  if  I  may  say  so,  more  painful,  is, 
that  it  is  considered  as  an  emissary  of  this  king 
of  terrours.  When  danger  or  pain  press  too 
nearly,  they  are  incapable  of  giving  any  de- 
light, and  are  simply  terrible ;  but  at  certain 
distances,  and  with  certain  modifications,  they 
may  be,  and  they  are  delightful,  as  we  every 
day  ej^rience.  The  cause  oif  this  I  shall 
endeavour  to  investigate  hereafter. 


SECTION  vnx. 

OF    THX  PASSIOirs  which    BXLOIfO  TO    SO- 
CIETY. 

The  other  head  under  which  I  class  our 
passions,  is  that  of  society,  which  may  be  di- 
vided into  two  sorts.  1.  The  society  of  the 
seses,  which  answers  the  purpose  of  propaga- 
tion ;  and  next,  that  nsore  general  society,  which 
we  have  vrith  men  and  with  other  animals,  and 
wbkh  we  may  in  some  sort  be  said  to  have 
even  with  the  inanimate  world.  The  passions 
belonging  to  the  praservation  of  the  individual, 
tnm  wlioUy  on  psin  and  danger:  tfaoae  which 
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to  gmtr&liam,  have  their  origin  in  gratt- 
firaficM  wodpUamtrm;  the  plemsure  meet  di- 
rectly belonging  to  this  purpose  ia  of  a  lirety 
dMuncter,  rapCurom  and  violent,  and  conies 
•edlj  the  higbeet  pleasure  of  lenw ;  yet  the 
absence  of  this  so  great  an  enjoyment,  scarce 
amounts  to  an  uneasiness ;  and,  except  at  par- 
ticular times,  I  do  not  think  it  aflTecta  at  all. 
When  men  describe  in  what  manner  they  are 
affiscted  by  pain  and  danger,  they  do  not  dwell 
on  &e  pleasure  of  health  and  the  comfort  of 
■ecurity,  and  then  lament  the  lorn  of  these 
•atis&ctions:  the  whole  turns  upon  the  actual 
pains  and  hofrouia  which  they  endure.  But 
if  you  listen  to  the  complaints  of  a  forsaken 
knrer,  yon  ofaserre  that  he  insists  largely  on  the 
pleasures  nduch  he  enjoyed,  or  hoped  to  enjoy, 
and  oo  the  perfection  of  the  object  of  his  de- 
sires ;  it  is  the  loss  which  is  always  uppermost 
in  his  mind.  The  violent  effects  produced  by 
love,  which  has  sometimes  been  even  wrought 
op  to  madness,  is  no  objection  to  the  rule  which 
we  seek  to  establirii.  When  men  have  tuS- 
fered  tibeir  imaginations  to  be  kxig  affected 
with  any  idea,  it  so  wholly  engrosses  them  as 
to  shot  out  by  degrees  almost  every  other,  and 
to  bieak  down  every  partition  of  the  mind 
wiiich  woold  ooofine  it.  Any  idea  is  sufficient 
fiirthe  porpose,  as  is  evident  from  the  infinito 
variety  of  causes,  which  give  rise  to  madness ; 
bat  tUs  at  moat  can  only  prove,  that  the  pas- 
•ion  of  love  is  capable  of  producing  very  ex* 
traoidinary  effects,  not  that  its  extraordinary 
have  any  connection  with  positive 


tbem  is  not  attended  with  any  real  pleasura, 
lest,  satisfied  with  that,  we  should  give  ouiw 
selves  over  to  indolence  and  inaction.    On  the 
other  hand,  the  generation  of  mankind  is  a 
great  purpose,  and  it  is  requisite  that  man 
shouU  be  animated  to  the  pursuit  of  it  by  soom 
great  incentive.    It  is  therefore  attended  with 
a  very  high  pleasure ;  but  as  it  is  by  no  meana 
desi^ied  to  be  our  constant  business,  it  is  not 
fit  that  the  absence  of  this  pleasure  riMwId  ba 
attended  with  any  considerable  pain.    The 
difference  between  men  and  brutes  in  this 
point,  seems  to  be  remarkable.    Men  are  ataU 
times  pretty  equally  disposed  to  the  pleasures 
of  love,  because  they  are  to  be  guided  by  rea- 
son in  the  time  and  manner  of  indulging  them. 
Had  any  great  pain  arisen  fi^xn  the  want  of 
this  satisfiiction,  reason,  I  am  afraid,  would 
find  great  diflSculties  in  the  performance  of  its 
office.    But  brutes,  who  obey  laws,  in  the  ex- 
ecution of  which  their  own  reason  has  but 
little  share,  have  their  stated  seasons;  at  such 
times  it  is  not  improbable  that  the  sensatioa 
fixHn  the  want  is  very  troublesome,  because 
the  end  must  be  then  answered,  or  be  missed 
in  many,  perhaps  ibr  ever ;  as  the  indinatioii 
retumi  only  widi  its  season. 


SECTION  X. 


or  BEAUTY. 


SECTION  IX. 

THE  FIVAL  CAUiB  OP  THX  DirrEmKircX  BS* 
TWaXll  THX  PASSIOirs  BKLONOIHO  TO 
■KLF-PHXSKllVATIOF,  AlTD  THOSK  WBICB 
BXOAXD  THB  iOCIKTT  OP  THK  SXXXS. 

Tbx  final  cause  of  the  difference  in  charao- 
ter  between  the  passions  which  r^ard  seli^ 
preservation,  and  those  which  are  (urected  to 
the  nuhipHcation  of  the  species,  wtU  ilhistrato 
the  foregoing  remarks  yet  fiirther;  and  it  is,  I 
imagine,  worthy  of  observation  even  upon  its 
own  account.  As  the  performance  of  our  du- 
ties of  eveiy  kind  depends  upon  life,  and  the 
perfbnning  tfiem  with  vigour  and  eAeacy  de- 
pends tq>on  heahh,  we  are  very  strongly  aflbct- 
ed  vrith  whatever  threatens  the  destraction  of 
either :  but  as  we  were  not  made  to  acquiesce 
n  Kfe  and  heahh,  the  ainpla  eijoyiiiem  of 


The  passion  which  belongs  to  generation, 
merely  as  such,  is  lust  only.  This  Is  evident 
in  bnites,  whose  passions  are  more  unmixed, 
and  which  pursue  their  purposes  more  directly 
than  ours.  The  only  distinction  they  observa 
with  regard  to  their  mates,  is  that  of  sex.  It 
is  true,  that  they  stick  severally  to  their  own 
species  in  preference  to  all  others.  But  thia 
preference,  I  imagine,  does  not  arise  fixHa  any 
sense  of  beauty  which  they  find  in  their  spe- 
cies, as  Mr.  Addison  supposes,  but  firom  a  law 
of  some  other  kind,  to  which  tliey  are  subject; 
and  this  we  may  fairly  conclude,  Srom  their 
apparent  want  of  choice  among  those  objecto 
to  which  the  barriers  of  their  species  have 
confined  them.  But  man,  vHw  is  a  creature 
adapted  to  a  greater  variety  and  intricacy  of 
rektion,  connects  with  the  general  passion, 
the  idea  of  some  soetof  qualities,  which  direct 
and  heighten  the  appetite  vfhkh  he  has  in 
common  with  all  other  animals;  and  as  he  is 
not  designed  like  them  to  live  at  large,  it  is  fit 
that  he  shodd  have  something  to  create  a  pre- 
ference, and  fix  hiicfaoiee;  awl  this  in  genMil 
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ihoiikl  be  •ooM  Moribl*  qualitj;  ■■  no  other 
CMn  eo  qoiddy,  eo  poweriutty,  or  lo  mrely 
produce  iti  effiscL  The  object  therelbre  of 
this  mixed  peaeion,  which  we  call  lore,  is  die 
bmu^  of  the  eev.  Men  are  carried  to  the  aez 
m  general,  as  it  is  the  sex,  and  by  the  common 
law  of  nature ;  but  they  are  attached  to  par- 
ticnlars  by  personal  fteoMty.  I  call  beauty  a 
Bocial  quality ;  for  where  women  and  mm,  and 
Bot  only  they,  but  when  other  animals  give  us 
a  sense  of  joy  and  pleasure  in  beholding  them, 
(and  there  are  many  that  do  so,)  they  inspire 
Us  with  sentiments  of  tenderness  and  affection 
towards  their  persons;  we  like  to  have  them 
near  us,  and  we  enter  willingly  into  a  kind  of 
relation  with  them,  unless  we  shouki  have 
■trong  reasons  to  the  contrary.  But  to  what 
end,  in  many  cases,  this  was  designed,  I  am 
tmable  todisoover ;  for  I  see  no  greater  reason 
for  a  connection  between  man  and  several  ani- 
mals who  are  attired  in  so  engaging  a  manner, 
than  between  him  and  some  others  who  entire- 
ly want  thb  attraction,  or  possess  it  in  a  fiur 
weaker  degree.  But  it  is  probaUe,  that  Provi- 
dence dkl  not  make  even  this  distinction,  but 
with  a  view  to  some  great  end,  though  wecaiw 
not  perceive  distinctly  what  it  is,  as  his  wis> 
dom  is  not  our  wisdom,  nor  our  ways  his  ways. 


well  as  society  has  its  pleasures;  as  finom  the 
former  obeervation  we  may  discern,  that  an 
entire  life  of  solitude  contradicts  the  pmpoees  of 
our  being,  since  death  itself  is  scarcely  an  idea 
of  more  terrour. 


SECTION  xn. 

SnCPATBT,  IMITATION,  AKD  AMBmOJt. 

UHDsa  this  denomination  of  socie^,  the 
passions  are  of  a  complicated  kind,  and  branch 
out  into  a  varie^  of  fonns  agreeable  to  that 
variety  of  ends  they  are  to  serve  in  the  great 
chain  of  society.  The  three  principal  links  in 
this  chain  are  igrMpafAy,  isntaCiim,  and  I 


SECTION  xin. 


STMPATBir. 


SECTION  XL 

socnrnr  axtd  soLmTsc. 

Thb  second  branch  of  the  social  passions  is 
tfiat  which  administers  to  socMty  in  giaurti. 
With  regard  to  this,  I  obeerve,  that  society, 
merely  as  society,  without  any  particular 
heightoaings,  gives  us  no  positive  pleasure  in 
the  enjoyment;  but  absohite  and  entire sotiteie, 
that  is,  the  total  and  perpetual  eadusioa  from 
aU  society,  is  as  great  a  positive  pain  as  can 
almost  be  conoeived.  Thersfore  in  the  balance 
between  the  pleasure  of  general  soete^,  and 
^  pain  of  abiwlute  solitude,  pain  is  the  pre- 
dnminant  idea.  But  the  pleasure  of  any  par- 
ticular social  enjoyment  outweighs  very  oao- 
•iderably  the  uneasiness  caused  by  thevrant  of 
that  paftieubr  enjoyment;  so  that  the  strongest 
Mnsatioas  relative  to  the  habitudes  of /Mrticw- 
lar  McMty,  are  sensations  of  pleasure.  Good 
company,  lively  conversations,  and  the  endear- 
Ments  of  friendship,  fill  the  mind  with  great 
pleasure ;  a  temporary  solitude,  on  the  other 
band,  is  Iteelf  agreeable.  This  may  perhaps 
prove  that  we  are  creatures  designed  for  ooo- 
tsstpli  tioti  m  well  la  actiai  j  fiaoe  Nlitude  af 


It  is  fay  the  first  of  these  passions  that  we 
enter  into  the  concerns  of  others ;  that  we  are 
moved  as  they  are  moved,  and  sre  never  suffer- 
ed to  be  ind^rent  spectators  of  ahnoet  any 
thing  which  men  can  do  or  suffer.  For  sym- 
pathy must  be  considered  as  a  sort  of  subetitu- 
tion,  by  which  vre  are  put  into  the  place  of 
another  man,  and  affected  in  many  respects  as 
he  is  affected:  so  that  this  pasrion  may  either 
partake  of  the  nature  of  diose  which  regard 
self-preservation,  and  turning  upon  pain. may 
be  a  source  of  the  sublime ;  or  it  may  tum  upon 
ideas  of  pleasure ;  and  then  whatever  has  been 
said  of  the  social  affections,  v^^tether  they  re- 
gard society  in  ^neral,  or  only  some  particular 
modes  of  it,  may  be  applicable  here.  It  is  by 
this  principle  chiefly  that  poetry,  painting,  and 
other  afiecting  aits,  transfiise  their  passions  fimn 
one  breast  to  another,  and  are  oAen  capable  of 
grafting  a  ddighton  wreidiedneas,  misery,  and 
death  itself.  It  is  a  common  observation,  that 
objects  which  in  the  reality  vrould  shock,  are 
in  tragical,  and  such  like  representations,  the 
source  of  a  very  high  species  of  pleaMsre. 
This  taken  as  a  fact,  has  been  the  cause  of 
much  reasoning.  The  satisfsctioo  has  been 
commonly  attrUMIed,  first,  to  the  comfort  we 
receive  hi  considering  that  so  mslancholy  a 
story  is  no  more  than  a  fiction ;  and  next,  to 
the  contemplation  of  our  own  freedom  from  the 
evils  vHttch  we  see  repraoented.  I  am  afiaid 
it  is  a  practice  much  too  common  in  enquiries 
of  this  nature,  to  attribute  the  cause  of  feelings 
ifhieh  Barely  arise  from  the  neobaiuoal  Mruo- 
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fil 


«■•  of  oar  bodiet,  or  from  ihe  Mtoral  fruno 
wad  ouMtituUon  of  our  minds,  1o  oertain  co»> 
chaii'Mii  of  the  reoaoaiiig  froohj  on  tho  obfacU 
prMentod  to  Hi ;  fiir  I  dboold  imagine,  that  the 
inllaence  of  reaeoD  in  prodneing  our  paasioaa 
ii  nochii!^  near  eo  extenrive  aa  it  ii  oommooly 


SECTION  XIV. 

mrrmcn  or  fniPATBr  nr 
or  ornESt. 


TBS  me* 


To  ezamiae  due  point  coocenung  the  effect 
cf  tragedy  in  a  proper  mumer,  we  must  pre- 
Tioaslj  oonnder  how  we  are  aflected  by  the 
feeiiagi  ef  our  leHow-creaturee  in  circomstanoea 
of  real  distreea.  I  am  cooTineed  we  have  a 
degree  ef  delight,  and  that  no  small  one,  in  the 
real  misfortUBee  end  paiaa  of  othmv:  Sar  let  the 
aiectioa  be  what  it  will  in  appearance,  if  it 
does  not  make  us  dmn  such  objects,  if  on  the 
eootrary  it  induces  us  to  approach  them,  if  it 
mahes  as  dweU  open  them,  in  this  case  I  con- 
OHve  we  most  hare  a  deKg^t  or  pleasure  of 
ssme  species  or  other  in  contemplating  objects 
ef  lUs  imid.  Do  we  not  read  the  authentic 
hmtories  of  scenes  of  this  nature  with  as  much 
plismu u  aa  roaiaaees  or  poeme,  where  the  in- 
cideails  are  fictitioast  The  prosperity  of  no 
empire,  nor  die  grandeur  of  no  king,  can  so 
■graeably  aflect  in  die  reading,  as  the  ruin  of 
Ihe  slate  of  Bteeedon,  and  the  distress  of  its 
■happy  prince.  Such  a  catastrophe  touches 
m  in  hivkry  as  mnch  sa  the  destractioa  of 
Trey  doea  in  &ble.  Oar  delight,  in  oases  of 
is  very  greatly  heightened,  if  the 
be  some  eaceOent  person  who  sinks 
an  OBwortfay  fortune.  Scipio  and  Cato 
are  both  firtuom  characters ;  but  we  are  more 
oBspiy  ifff^^d  by  me  riolent  death  of  the  onoi 
ad  film  rain  of  dm  great  canse  he  adBiered  to, 
than  with  ue  aeserred  tnmnphs  and  uninter* 
ropled  pwiaperity  of  the  other;  for  terrour  is  a 
always  prodoeea  delimit  when  it 
mit  preas  too  elooe ;  and  pity  is  a  passion 
'  with  pleasure,  because  it  arises 
lofe  and  social  affeetioa.  Whenerer  we 
by  nalnreto  any  active  purpose,  the 
which  animstes  us  to  it,  is  attended 
with  delight,  or  a  pleasure  of  some  kind,  let 
die  sulyict  matter  be  what  it  wiU ;  and  as  our 
Creator  has  designed  we  shocdd  be  united  by 
dm  boml  of  syn^atby,  he  has  strengthened 
that  bond  by  a  projportiooaUe  deli^ ;  and  there 
r  i^mpalhy  is  most  wairted,  in 
*  dfalMBMi  of  otfma*    If  tUs 
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limply  painiid,  we  wook!  slum  with  the  grestait 
care  all  persons  and  plaoea  that  couU  eseita 
audi  a  passkm;  as  some,  vHw  are  so  far  gene 
in  indoleace  sa  not  to  endure  any  alroag  im» 
preasion,  actually  do.  But  the  caae  is  tndely 
different  with  die  greater  part  of  mankind; 
•there  is  no  qMctade  we  so  eagerly  pursue,  as 
that  of  some  vnoonanoo  and  grievoua  calamity ; 
ao  that  whether  the  miifbrtune  ia  before  our 
oyes,  or  whether  they  are  turned  back  to  it  in 
history,  it  alwaya  touches  with  delight  This 
is  not  an  umnized  delight,  but  blended  with  no 
amall  uneasineaa.  The  delight  we  have  in 
auch  thinga,  hindera  va  from  ahnnning  acenea 
of  misery ;  and  the  pain  we  feel,  prompts  ua  lo 
relieve  ourselvea  in  reeving  thoae  who  auffer ; 
and  all  thia  antecedent  to  any  reasoning,  by 
an  instinct  that  works  ua  to  ita  own  purpoaea 
without  our  concurrence. 


SECTION  XV. 

or  THK  Errscn  or  traoxdt. 

It  ia  thua  in  real  calanutiea.  In  imitated 
distreasea  the  only  diffisrence  ia  the  pleasure 
reaulting  from  the  effecta  of  imitation ;  for  it 
ia  never  ao  perfect,  but  we  can  perceive  it  ia 
imitation,  and  <m  that  principle  are  aoroewhat 
pleased  with  it.  And  indeed  in  aome  cases 
we  derive  aa  much  or  more  pleaaure  from  that 
aouroe  than  from  the  thing  itacl£  But  then  I 
imagine  vre  ahall  be  much  miataken  if  wa 
attribute  any  ooosiderable  part  of  oar  satiafao> 
lion  in  tragedy  to  the  consideration  that  tragedy 
ia  a  deceit,  and  ita  repreaentatioos  no  realitiea. 
The  nearer  it  approachea  the  reality,  and  tho 
further  it  removea  ua  from  all  idea  of  fiction, 
the  more  perfect  ia  ita  power.  But  be  ita  power 
of  what  kind  it  wiQ,  it  never  approachea  to 
what  it  represents.  Choose  a  day  on  whidi  to 
represent  the  moot  sublime  and  afl^cting  tragedy 
we  have ;  appoint  die  moat  favourite  actora ; 
apare  no  cost  upon  the  aoenea  and  decoratiooe ; 
unite  the  greatest  efforta  of  poetry,  painting, 
and  muaic;  and  when  yoa  have  collected  your 
audience,  juat  at  the  moment  when  their  minda 
are  erect  with  expectation,  let  it  be  reported 
that  a  atate  criminal  of  hi^  rank  ia  on  the  point 
of  being  executed  in  the  adjoining  aquare ;  in 
a  moment  the  emptinem  of  the  theatre  wodd 
demonstrate  the  comparative  weaknees  ef  the 
imitative  arts,  and  proclaim  the  triumph  of  tha 
real  sympathy.  I  believe  that  this  notion  of 
oor  having  a  sxn^ile  pain  in  the  reality,  yet  a 
delight  in  the  representation,  arises  from  boioai 
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that  we  do  DuC  ■uflknenUy  distinguish  what  we 
would  by  no  means  choose  to  do,  firom  what 
we  should  be  eager  enough  to  see  if  it  was 
once  done.  We  delight  in  seeing  things,  which 
so  &r  from  doing,  our  heartiest  wishes  would 
be  to  see  redressed.  This  noble  capital,  the 
pride  of  England  and  of  Europe,  I  believe  no 
man  is  so  strangdy  wicked  as  to  desire  to  see 
destroyed  by  a  conflagration  or  an  earthquake, 
though  he  should  be  remored  himself  to  the 
greatest  distance  trom  the  danger.  But  sup- 
pose such  a  &tal  accident  to  hare  happened, 
what  numbers  from  aO  parts  would  crowd  to 
behold  the  ruins,  and  among  them  many  who 
would  have  been  content  never  to  have  seen 
London  in  its  glory !  Nor  is  it,  either  in  real 
or  fictitious  distresses,  our  immunity  from  them 
which  produces  our  delight ;  in  my  own  mind 
I  can  discover  nothing  like  it.  I  apprehend 
that  this  mistake  is  owing  to  a  sort  of  sophism, 
by  Miich  we  are  frequently  imposed  upon ;  it 
arises  from  our  not  distinguiriiing  between  what 
is  indeed  a  necessary  condition  to  our  doing  or 
suflering  any  thing  in  general,  and  what  is  the 
eau$e  of  some  particular  act  If  a  man  kills 
me  with  a  swcnd,  it  b  a  necessary  condition 
to  this  that  we  should  have  been  both  of  us 
alive  before  the  frict ;  and  yet  it  wouki  be  ab- 
surd to  say,  that  our  being  both  living  creatures 
was  tlie  cause  of  his  crime  and  of  my  death. 
So  it  is  certain,  that  it  is  absolutely  necessary 
my  life  should  be  out  of  any  imminent  hazard, 
before  I  can  take  a  delist  in  the  sufferings  o( 
others,  real  or  imaginary,  or  indeed  in  any 
thing  else  from  any  cause  whatsoever.  But 
then  it  is  a  sophism  to  argue  from  thoice,  that 
this  immunity  is  the  cause  of  my  delight  either 
on  these  or  on  any  occasions.  No  one  can 
distinguish  such  a  cause  of  satisfaction  in  his 
own  mind,  I  believe ;  nay,  when  we  do  not 
suffer  any  very  acute  pain,  nor  are  exposed  to 
any  imminent  danger  of  our  lives,  we  can  feel 
for  others,  whilst  we  suffer  ourselves ;  and  often 
then  most  when  we  are  softened  by  affliction ; 
we  see  with  pity  even  distresses  which  we 
wouU  acc^t  in  the  place  of  our  own. 
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oem  in  whatever  men  feel,  lo  this  affectioa 
prompts  us  to  copy  whatever  they  do;  and 
consequently  we  have  a  pleasure  in  imitating, 
and  in  whatever  belongs  to  imitation  merely  as 
it  is  such,  without  any  interventien  of  the  rea- 
soning faculty ;  but  solely  from  our  natural  con- 
stitution, which  Providence  has  framed  in  such 
a  manner  as  to  find  either  pleasure  or  delight, 
according  to  the  nature  of  the  object,  in  what- 
ever regards  the  purposes  of  our  being.    It  is 
by  imitation  far  more  than  by  precept,  that  we 
iMurn  every  thing ;  and  what  we  learn  thus,  we 
acquire  not  only  more  effectually,  but  more 
pleasantly.    This  forms  our  manners,  our  opi- 
nions, our  lives.  It  is  one  of  the  strongest  links 
of  society ;  it  is  a  ^Mcies  of  mutual  compliance, 
which  all  men  yield  to  each  other,  without  con- 
straint to  themselves,  and  which  is  extremely 
flattering  to  alL  Herein  it  is  that  painting  and 
many  other  agreeable  arts  have  laid  one  df  the 
principal  foundations  of  their  power.     And 
since,  by  its  influence  on  our  manners  and  our 
passions,  it  is  of  such  great  consequence,  I 
shall  here  venture  to  lay  down  a  rule,  which 
may  inferm  us  with  a  good  degree  of  certainty 
when  we  are  to  attribute  the  power  of  the  arts 
to  imitation,  or  to  our  pleasure  in  the  skill  of 
the  imitator  merely,  and  when  to  sympathy,  or 
some  other  cause  in  oonjuntion  with  it.  When 
the  object  represented  in  poetry  or  painting 
is  such  as  we  could  have  no  desire  of  seeing 
in  the  reality,  then  I  may  be  sure  that  its  power 
in  poetry  or  painting  is  owing  to  the  power  of 
imitation,  and  to  no  cause  operating  in  the 
thing  itself.    ^  it  is  with  most  of  the  pieces 
which  the  painters  call  still-life.    In  these  a 
cottage,  a  dunghill,  the  meanest  and  most  or- 
dinary utensils  of  the  kitchen,  are  capable  of 
giving  us  pleasure.    But  when  the  object  of 
the  painting  or  poem  is  such  as  we  shoukl  run 
to  see  if  real,  let  it  affect  us  with  what  odd 
sort  of  sense  it  will,  we  may  rely  upon  it,  that 
the  power  of  the  poem  or  picture  is  more 
owing  to  the  nature  of  the  thing  itself  than  to 
the  mere  effect  of  imitation,  or  to  a  considera- 
tion of  tho  skill  of  the  imitator,  however  ex- 
cellent.   Aristotle  has  spoken  so  much  and  so 
solidly  upon  the  force  of  imitation  in  his  Poet- 
ics, that  it  makes  any  further  discourse  upon 
this  subject  the  less  necessary. 


IMITATION. 


Tm  second  passion  belonging  to  society  is 
imitation,  or,  if  3rou  will,  a  desire  of  imitating. 
And  consequently  a  pleasure  in  it  This  passion 
arises  from  mudi  tlie  same  cause  with  sympa^ 


SECTION  XVII. 


AMBITIOH. 


Althouob  imitation  is  one  of  the  great 


thy.    For  M  tympAtby  OMkes  us  take  a  OOQ-     intnimeiita  used  by  Pjrovidence  in  bringing  our 
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Bitiire  towirds  its  perfection,  jret  if  men  gave 
Ibemaehree  up  to  imitation  entirely,  and  eadi 
followed  the  other,  and  lo  on  in  aa  eternal  cir- 
cle, it  is  easy  to  see  that  there  never  could  be 
9nj  impramnent  among  tfiem.  Men  most 
renmin  as  brutes  do,  the  ssme  at  die  end  that 
they  are  at  this  day,  and  that  ttiey  were  in  the 
beginning  of  the  worid.  To  prevent  this,  God 
has  (Wanted  in  man  a  sense  of  ambition,  and  a 
satis&ction  arising  fixira  the  contemplation  of 
his  excelling  his  fdlows  in  something  deemed 
valuable  among  diem.  It  is  this  passion  IhaX 
drives  men  to  all  die  ways  we  see  in  use  of 
signalizing  ihemsehres,  and  that  tends  to  mske 
whatever  excites  in  a  man  the  idea  of  this  dis- 
tinction so  very  pleasant.  It  has  been  so 
strong  as  to  make  very  miserable  men  take 
comfort,  that  they  were  supreme  in  misery ; 
and  certain  it  is,  that  where  we  cannot  dis- 
tinguish ourselves  by  something  excellent,  we 
begin  to  take  a  complacency  in  some  singular 
infirmities,  follies,  or  defects  of  one  kind  or 
other.  It  is  on  this  principle  that  flattery  is  so 
prevalent ;  for  flattery  is  no  more  than  what 
raises  in  a  man's  mind  an  idea  of  a  preference 
which  he  has  not.  Now,  whatever,  either  on 
coodor  upon  bad  grounds,  tends  to  raise  amau 
in  his  own  opinion,  produces  a  sort  of  swelling 
and  triumph,  that  is  extremely  grateful  to  the 
human  mind ;  and  this  swelling  is  never  more 
perceived,  nor  operates  with  more  force,  than 
when  without  danger  we  are  conversant  with 
terrible  objects,  the  mind  always  claiming  to 
itself  some  part  of  the  dignity  and  in^xirtance 
of  the  thines  which  it  contemplates.  Hence 
proceeds  what  Longinus  has  observed  of  that 
glorying  smse  of  inward  greatness,  that  ahvays 
iills  the  reader  of  such  passages  in  poets  and 
orators  is  are  sublime;  it  is  what  every  man 
must  have  feK  in  himself  upon  such  oocasioiH. 


i¥hRme,  The  passions  bekmging  to  selPpre- 
servation  arc  the  strongest  of  lul  the  passions. 

The  second  head  to  which  the  passions  are 
referred  with  relation  to  their  final  cause,  is 
society.  There  are  two  sorts  of  societies. 
The  first  is,  the  society  of  sex.  The  passion 
belonging  to  this  is  caUed  kyve,  and  it  contains 
a  mixture  of  lust ;  its  object  is  the  beauty  of 
women.  The  otfier  is  the  great  society  with 
man  and  all  other  animals.  The  passion  sub- 
servient to  this  is  caOed  likewise  love,  but  it 
has  no  mixture  of  hist,  and  its  object  is  beauty ; 
which  is  a  name  I  riiall  apply  to  all  such  qua- 
lities in  things  as  induce  in  us  a  sense  of  affec- 
tion and  tenderness,  or  some  other  passion  the 
most  nearly  resembling  these.  The  passion  of 
love  has  its  rise  in  positive  pleasure ;  it  is,  like 
all  things  which  grow  out  of  pleasure,  capable 
of  being  mixed  with  a  mode  of  uneasiness,  that 
is,  when  an  idea  of  its  object  is  excited  in  the 
mind  with  sn  idea  at  the  same  time  of  having 
irretrievably  lost  it.  This  mixed  sense  of  plear 
sure  I  have  not  called  pain,  because  it  turns 
upon  actual  pleasure,  and  because  it  is,  both  in 
its  cause  and  in  most  of  its  e&cts,  of  a  nature 
altogether  diflerenL 

Next  to  the  general  passion  we  have  for  so- 
ciety, to  a  choioe  in  which  we  are  directed  by 
the  pleasure  we  have  in  the  object,  the  parti- 
cular passion  under  this  head  called  sympathy 
has  the  greatest  extent.  The  nature  of  this 
passion  Lb,  to  put  us  in  the  place  of  another  in 
whatever  circumstance  he  is  in,  and  to  afllect 
us  in  a  like  manner ;  so  that  this  passion  may, 
as  the  occasion  requires,  turn  either  on  pain 
or  pleasure :  but  with  the  roodificatioos  men- 
tioned in  some  cases  in  sect.  II.  As  to  imi- 
tation and  preiereoce,  nothing  more  need  bo 
said. 


SECTION  xvra. 


SECTION  XIX. 


THX  COKOLVBION. 


THE    KECAPITVLATION. 

To  draw  the  whole  of  vHiat  has  been  said 
into  a  few  distinct  points: — The  passions 
which  belong  to  self-preservation  turn  on  pain 
and  danger ;  they  are  simply  painful  when 
their  causes  immediatdy  afiect  us;  they  are 
delightfid  when  we  have  an  idea  of  pain  and 
danger,  without  being  actually  in  such  circum- 
staiicefl ;  this  delight  I  have  not  called  pleasure, 
because  it  turns  on  pcun,  and  because  it  is  dif- 
fisreot  enough  firom  any  idea  of  positive  plea- 
rare.    Whatever  excites  this  delight,  I  call 


I  BKLiKTKD  that  an  attempt  to  range  and 
methodize  some  of  our  most  leading  passions, 
would  be  a  good  preparative  to  such  an  inquiry 
as  we  are  going  to  make  in  the  ensuing  di^ 
course.  Toe  passions  I  have  mentioned  are 
ahaost  the  only  ones  which  it  can  be  necessary 
to  consider  in  our  present  design ;  though  \hb 
variety  of  the  passions  is  great,  and  worthy  in 
every  branch  of  that  variety  of  an  attentive 
investigation.  The  more  accurately  we  search 
into  the  human  mind,  the  stronger  traces  we 
every  where  find  of  his  wisdom  who  made  it. 
If  a  disooorse  on  the  use  of  the  parti  of  tho 
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bodf  iray  be  oooiidered  as  an  hymn  to  tho  jtnt,  ud  ibunded  on  the  batii  of  sure  aper^ 

Creator ;  tho  use  of  the  panioos,  which  are  «ice.    We  might  expect  that  the  artists  them- 

the  organs  of  the  mindi  cannot  be  barren  of  selres  would  hare  been  our  surest  guides;  but 

praise  to  him,  nor  unproductive  to  oursdves  of  the  artists  hare  been  too  much  occupied  in  tbe 

that  noble  and  uncommon  union  of  science  and  practice :  the  philosophers  hare  done  little  ; 

•dmiratioo,  which  a  contemplation  of  the  works  and  what  they  hare  done,  was  mostly  with  a 

of  infinite  wiKbxn  alone  can  aflbrd  toa  rational  riew  to  their  own  schemes  and  systems :  and 

mind  ;  whilst,  referring  to  him  whatever  wo  as  for  those  called  critics,  they  hare  generally 

find  of  right  or  good  or  niir  in  ourselres,  disc<^  sought  the  rule  of  the  arts  in  the  wrong  place; 

Tering  his  strength  and  wisdom  eren  in  our  they  sought  it  among  poems,  pictures,  eogra- 

own    weakneai  and  impeifectioo,  honouring  rings,  statues,  and  buildings.    But  art  can 

them  where  we  disoorer  them  clearly,  and  ado  Dsrer  giro  the  rules  that  make  an  art    This 

ring  their  profundity  where  we  are  lost  in  our  is,  I  beliere,  the  reason  why  artists  in  general, 

search,  we  mar  be  inquisitire  without  inkier-  and  poets  principally,  hare  been  confined  in  so 

tinence,  and  elerated  without  pride ;  we  may  narrow  a  circle ;  they  hare  been  rather  imita- 

be  admitted,  if  I  may  dare  to  say  so,  into  tho  ton  of  one  another  than  of  namre ;  and  this 

eounsels  of  the  AhmghQr  by  a  ooosidoration  with  so  fiiithful  an  uniformity,  and  to  so  remote 

of  his  works.     The  oleration  of  the  mind  an  antiquity,  that  it  is  hard  to  say  who  gare 

ought  to  be  the  principal  end  of  all  our  studies,  the  first  model.   Critics  foUow  them,  and  there- 

which  if  they  do  not  in  some  measure  effect,  (ore  can  do  little  as  guides.    I  can  judge  but 

theyareofrery  little  serrice  to  us.    But,  be-  pooriy  of  any  thing,  whilst  I  measure  it  by  no 

sides  this  great  purpose,  a  consideration  of  the  other  standard  than  itself.    The  true  standard 

rationale  of  our  passions  seems  to  me  very  ne-  of  the  arts  is  in  ereiy  man*s  power;  and  an 

cessaiy  for  all  who  would  affect  them  upon  solid  easy  obserration  of  the  most  common,  soroe- 

and  sure  princ^>les.    It  is  not  enough  to  know  times  of  the  meanest  things  in  nature,  will  giro 

them  in  general :  to  affect  them  after  a  delicate  the  truest  lights,  where  the  greatest  sagacity 

manner,  or  to  judge  property  of  any  work  do-  and  industry  that  slights  such  obserration,  must 

signed  to  affect  them,  we  should  know  the  ez-  leare  us  in  the  dark,  or,  what  is  worse,  amuse 

act  boundaries  of  their  sereral  jurisdictions ;  we  and  mislead  us  by  false  lights.    In  an  inquiry 

should  pursue  them  through  aU  their  rariety  of  it  is  ahnost  erery  thing  to  be  oqce  in  a  right 

operations,  and  pierce  into  the  inmost,  and  road.    I  am  satisfied  I  hare  done  but  little  by 

rriiat  might  appear  inaccessible  parts  of  our  these  obserraticns  considered  in  themselres ; 

nature,  and  I  nerer  should  hare  taken  the  pains  to  di- 
gest them,  much  less  shouU  I  hare  erer  ren- 

Quod  latet  arcana  non  anarrabile  flbra.  tured  to  publish  them,  if  I  was  not  conrinced 

that  nothing  tends  more  to  the  corruption  of 

Without  an  this  it  is  possiMefiMr  a  man,  after  %  science  than  to  suffer  it  to  stagnate.    These 

confused  manner,  sometimes  to  satisfy  his  own  waters  must  be  troubled  before  they  can  exert 

mindof  the  truth  of  his  work ;  but  hecan  norer  their  rirtues.    A  man  who  works  beyond  tho 

hare  a  certain  determinate  rule  to  go  by,  nor  surface  of  things,  though  be  may  be  wrong 

can  he  erer  make  his  propositions  sufficiendy  himself,  yet  he  clears  the  way  for  others,  and 

clear  to  others.    Poets,  and  orators,  and  pain-  may  chance  to  make  eren  his  errors  subser- 

ters,  and  those  who  cuhirate  other  branches  of  rient  to  the  cause  of  truth.    In  tho  foUowing 

die  liberal  arts,  hare  without  thiscritical  know-  parts  I  shall  inquire  what  things  they  are  that 

ledge  succeeded  well  in  their  sereral  prorinces,  cause  in  us  die  affections  of  the  sublime  and 

and  will  succeed ;  as  among  artificers  there  beautiful,  as  in  this  I  hare  considered  the  affeo- 

are  many  machines  made  and  eren  inrented  tions  themselres.    I  only  desire  one  favour, 

without  any  exact  knowledge  of  the  principles  that  no  part  of  this  discourse  may  be  judged  of 

they  are  goremed  by.    It  is,  I  own,  not  un-  hj  itself,  and  independently  of  the  rest ;  for  I 

common  to  be  wrong  in  theory  and  right  in  am  sensible  I  hare  not  disposed  my  materials 

practice ;  and  we  are  happy  that  it  is  so.  Men  to  abide  the  test  of  a  captious  controreray,  but 

often  act  right  firom  their  feelings,  who  after-  of  asoberand  erenforgiring  examination ;  that 

wards  reason  but  ill  on  them  fi^m  principle ;  they  are  not  armed  at  aU  points  for  battle,  but 

butas  it  is  impossible  to  aroid  an  atten^  at  dressed  to  risit  those  who  are  willing  to  giro  a 

■neh  reasoning,  and  equally  impossible  to  pre-  peaceful  entrance  to  truth. 
Tent  its  having  some  infhimce  on  our  practice, 

rarely  it  is  wwth  taking  some  pains  to  have  it  ths  kitd  or  mz  nasr  past. 
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PART  n.-fiEOTION  I. 

or  THX  PAMIOH   CAUnCD  BT  TMM  lUBUMS. 

Trs  {Mflsioo  cauwd  by  the  gre«t  and  wb> 
lime  in  natigre,  when  thoee  cauMi  opente 
moat  powerfully,  if  astootibneiit ;  and  ul»> 
iushmeot  is  that  state  of  the  toui,  ia  which  all 
its  motions  are  mspendedi  with  some  degree 
of  borrour.*  In  tlus  case  the  mind  is  so  en- 
tirely filled  with  its  object,  that  it  canaoC 
entertain  any  other,  nor  by  coas«{ue&ee  reaaon 
on  that  object  whidi  employs  it.  Hence  arisea 
the  great  power  of  die  aoUime,  that,  &r  firom 
being  produced  by  them,  it  anticipatea  oar 
reasonings,  and  hurries  us  on  by  an  inreaiatible 
force.  Astonishment,  as  I  have  said,  ia  tfie 
effect  of  the  sublime  in  its  highest  degree; 
the  inleriour  efiects  are  admiratioa, 
and  respect. 


SECTION  n. 

TBmxotnu 

No  passion  ao  effectually  roba  the  mind  of 
all  its  power*  cf  acting  and  reasoning  as  fear.f 
For  iear  being  an  apprdiension  of  pain  or 
death,  it  operates  in  a  manner  that  resemblea 
actual  pain.  Whaterer  therefore  is  terrible, 
with  regard  to  sight,  is  sublime  too,  whethar 
this  cause  of  terrour  be  endued  with  greatnesa 
of  dimensions  or  not;  for  it  ia  impoasible  to 
look  on  any  thing  as  trifling,  or  oontemptibta, 
that  may  be  dangerooa.  There  are  many 
animals,  who  though  &r  froin  being  large,  are 
yet  capable  of  raising  ideas  of  the  sublime, 
because  they  are  oooaidered  as  bbjecta  of  tar- 
rour;  as  serpealt  and  poisonous  animab  of 
ahnost  all  kiada.  And  to  tilings  of  great  di- 
mensions, t£  we  annex  an  adventitious  idea  of 
terrour,  they  become  without  oomparisoQ  great- 
er. A  level  plain  of  a  vast  extent  on  land,  ia 
certainly  ao  mean  idea ;  the  prospect  of  sodi 
a  plain  may  be  as  extensive  as  a  prospect  of 
the  ocean:  but  can  it  ever  fill  the  mind  with 
any  thing  so  great  as  the  ocean  itself?  Thia 
is  owing  to  several  causae ;  but  it  ia  owing  to 
none  more  than  this,  ttiat  the  ocean  is  an  ob> 
ject  of  no  small  terrour.  Indeed  terroor  is  in 
all  eaaea  whataoever,  either  more  openly  or 
latently,  the  ruling  principle  of  the  suUime. 
Several  huiguages  bear  a  strong  testimony  to 
the  affinity  of  these  ideas.  They  firequently 
the  same  word,  to  signify  indifiWeody  me 

•  Fan  L  sect  3, 4,  7. 
t  Fart  IT.  ieei.  8, 4, 6.  & 


nodea  of  aaloiusMnsHt  or  adkniratian  and  nooa 
of  terrour.  Oe^fof  is  in  Greek,  either  fearo^ 
wonder;  Uivs  is  terrible  or  respectable; 
mtSttt,  to  reverence  or  to  fear.  V0mr  im 
Latin,  is  what  tittt  ia  in  Greek.  The  Ro> 
mans  used  the  verb  ifwpeo,  a  term  which 
strongly  marks  the  state  of  an  aatonhdied  miod, 
to  express  lh»  effect  either  of  simple  fear,  or 
of  aaloaishmeot;  the  word  ottsmtes  (dnmdeifc 
atruck)  is  equally  expressive  of  the  alliance  of 
these  ideaa ;  and  do  not  the  French  dotm** 

I,  point  oat  aa  dearly  the  kindred  eawtioM 
whidi  attend  fear  and  wonder?  They  who 
have  a  more  general  knowledge  of  languagea, 
coidd  produee,  I  make  no  doubt,  many  other 
and  eqiuattf  atrildiig  eannplaa. 


SECTION  m. 

oaaoomiTT. 

To  iliako  aay  thing  very  tefrible,  obaeuiity| 
■eema  in  general  to  bo  necesaary.  When  wtr 
know  the  full  extent  of  any  dai^ger,  vrhen  wa 
can  accustom  our  eyes  to  it,  a  great  deal  of 
the  apprdienaion  vaniehea.  Every  one  wiH 
be  sensible  of  this,  who  considers  how  gready 
night  adds  to  our  dread,  in  all  cases  of  ungarf 
and  how  much  the  notiona  of  ghoeta  and  gob> 
lins,  of  which  none  can  form  dear  ideai,  mdL 
minds  which  give  credit  to  the  popular  tales 
oonceming  euch  eorta  of  beings.  Thoae  deo» 
potic  governments,  which  are  faunded  on  tim 
paaaions  of  men,  and  prioeipal^  upon  tte 
paasion  of  iear,  keOp  their  chief  aa  much  as 
may  be  from  the  puUio  eye.  The  policy  hsi 
been  the  same  in  many  caaea  of  religion.  Al* 
moat  all  the  heathen  templea  were  dark.  Eveil 
in  the  barbaroua  templea  of  the  Americana  aft 
thia  day,  they  keep  their  idol  in  a  dark  part  of 
the  hut,  which  is  consecrated  to  his  worahip. 
For  this  purpose  too  the  druids  performed  aft 
their  ceremoniea  in  the  boaom  of  the  darimel 
woods,  and  in  the  ahade  of  the  oldeat  and  moat 
spreading  oaka.  No  peiaoo  aeema  better  to 
have  understood  the  secret  of  heightening,  or 
of  setting  terrible  things,  if  I  may  use  the  as-- 
pression,  in  their  strongest  light,  by  the  force 
of  a  judicious  obscurity,  than  Milton.  Hia 
description  of  death  in  the  second  book  is  ad- 
mirably studied ;  it  ia  astonishing  with  what  a 
gloomy  pomp,  with  what  a  significant  and  ejB> 
pressive  uncertainty  of  strokea  and  coloariBg^ 

t  FanlV.  aeoL  14, 15, 19. 
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ON  THE  SVBUME 


h»  Yma  6iuflbed  the  portnit  of  tbo  king  of  teiw. 

roun: 

The  other  shape. 
If  shape  it  misht  be  calPd  that  shape  had  none 
Dlstinruishabie,  in  member,  joint,  or  Umb ; 
Or  suMtance   mighc  be  cau*d  that  shadow 

For  each  seem'd  either;  black  ha  itaod  mm 

nl/(ht : 
Fierce  as  tea  furies  ;  terrible  as  hell ; 
And  shook  a  deadly  daic    What  ■eeai'd  hit 

head 
The  likeness  of  <kinf  I7  crown  had  on. 

In  this  deacripCioB  all  is  duk|  uneartata,  oon- 
fiaed,  tcnibto,  and  lubliBie  to  the  lift  ^epme. 


SECTION  IV. 

or  THX  DlfTKnCirOB  BBTWSKlf  CLKAMTXat 
AND  OBSCUaiTT  VFTH  aSOXaD  TO  THK 
PASSIONi. 

It  is  one  thing  to  make  an  idea  clear,  and 
another  to  make  it  affecting  to  the  imagination. 
If  I  make  a  drawing  of  a  palace,  or  a  temple, 
dr  a  landscape,  I  present  a  very  dear  idea  of 
those  objects ;  but  then  (allowing  for  the  effect 
of  imitation,  which  is  something^  my  picture 
can  at  moat  affect  only  as  the  palace,  temple, 
or  landscape,  would  have  affected  in  the  real- 
ity. On  the  other  hand,  the  most  lively  and 
■pirited  verbal  deeeription  I  can  give,  raises  a 
very  obscure  and  imperfect  idea  of  such  ob- 
jects ;  but  dieo  it  is  in  my  power  to  raise  a 
stronger  emotion  by  the  description  than  I 
ooold  do  by  the  bmit  painting.  Thb  ezperi- 
enoe  eoaatantly  evinces.  The  proper  manner 
of  conveying  the  qgMiima  of  the  nundfrom 
one  to  aaalher,  is  by  words ;  there  is  a  great 
insoffieiMKy  in  all  other  methods  of  oommuni- 
oation ;  and  so  fiur  is  a  clearness  of  imagery 
fiom  being  aboohitely  neceaaaiy  to  an  influence 
vtpaa  the  pasaioni,  that  they  may  be  consider- 
ably  operated  upon,  without  presenting  any 
image  at  all,  by  certain  sounda  adapted  to  that 
purpose ;  of  which  wa  have  a  sufiioient  proof 
m  Uie  ackaowledged  and  powerful  effects  of 
instrumental  music  In  realiQr,  a  great  clears 
■ess  helps  bat  little  towards  affecting  the  pas- 
■ions,  as  it  is  ia  some  sort  ao  enemy  to  all 
antfausiaama  whaiaoever. 


whidi  revoB  I  shall  take  a  Kttie  Bora  paim  ii 
clearing  it  up.    The  verses  are, 

Segnitts  irritant  animos demissaper  anras, 
Quam  quas  sunt  oculis  subjecu  ndelibus. 

On  this  the  Abb6  du  Bos  founds  a  criticism, 
wherein  he  gives  painting  the  preference  to 
poetry  in  the  article  of  moving  the  passions ; 
principally  on  account  of  the  greater  eleanutt 
of  the  ideas  it  represents.  I  believe  this  ex- 
cellent judge  was  led  into  this  mistake  (if  it  bo 
a  mistake)  by  his  system,  to  which  he  found 
it  mora  conformable  than  I  imagine  it  will  bo 
found  by  eiperienoe.  I  know  several  who  ad- 
mire and  love  painting,  and  yet  who  regard 
the  objects  of  their  admiration  in  that  art  with 
coolness  enough  in  comparison  of  that  warmth 
vrith  which  they  are  animated  by  affecting 
pieces  of  poetry  or  rhetoric.  Among  the 
common  sort  of  people,  I  never  could  perceive 
that  painting  had  much  influence  cm  their  pas- 
aioni. It  is  true,  that  the  best  sorts  of  paint- 
ing, as  well  as  the  beat  sorts  of  poetry,  are  not 
much  understood  in  that  sphere.  But  it  ia 
most  certain,  that  their  passions  are  very 
strongly  roused  by  a  fanatic  preacher,  or  by 
the  ballada  of  Chevy-chace,  or  the  Children  in 
the  Wood,  and  by  other  little  popular  poems 
and  tales  that  are  current  in  that  rank  of  life. 
I  (}o  not  know  of  any  paintings,  bad  or  good, 
fliat  produce  the  same  effect.  So  that  poetry, 
with  all  its  obscurity,  has  a  more  general,  as 
well  as  a  more  powerful  dominion  over  the 
passions,  than  the  other  art  And  I  think  there 
are  reasons  in  nature,  ^y  the  obscure  idea, 
when  properly  conveyed,  should  be  more  affect- 
ing than  the  clear.  It  is  our  ignorance  of 
Uiings  that  causes  all  our  admiration,  and 
diiefly  excites  our  passions.  Knowledge  and 
acquaintance  make  the  most  striking  causes 
aflbct  but  little.  It  is  thus  with  the  vulgar ; 
and  all  men  are  as  the  vulgar  in  what  they  do 
not  understand.  The  ideas  of  eternity,  and 
ii^nity,  are  among  the  most  affecting  we  have : 
and  yet  pertu^ts  there  is  nothing  of  which  we 
really  understand  so  little,  as  of  infinity  and 
eternity.  We  do  not  any  where  meet  a  more 
sublime  description  than  this  justly  celebrated 
one  of  Milton,  wherein  he  gives  the  portrait 
of  Satan  with  a  dignity  so  suitable  to  the  sub- 
ject: 

-He  above  the  rest 


SECTION  PV.J 

TRB  SAKB  SUBIBCT  OOVTIBUBD. 

Thebb  are  two  veraea  in  KoracePa  Art  of 
Poetry  that  seem  to  ^ootnuiict  this  opinion,  for 


In  shape  aad  gesture  proudly  eminent 
Stood  Uke  a  tower  ;  his  form  had  yet  not  lost 
▲U  her  original  briffhtneM,  nor  appeared 
Less  than  archangel  ruined,  and  tn*  excess 
Of  glory  otMcur'd  :  as  when  the  sun  new  ris*n 
Looks  tnrough  the  horisontal  miatv  air 
Shorn  of  hia  baama ;  or  from  behuid  the  moon 
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fadtoedlpMdfitttWMtwmglitBlMda  of  ourenotioD;  tatwiMa  thlimiMienwor 

Pe"rXe^  m^a^"'.                               ^^  •'^  °^~  *^  tppe^ice  what  i.  hf  i.  it 

Dot  wrapt  up  in  the  ahadea  of  its  own  inoom- 

Here  is  a  ^erf  noble  picture ;  and  in  what  doea  prehensible  darkness,  more  awful,  more  stri- 

this  poetical  picture  consist?  in  images  of  a  ^ingi  vaom  terrible,  than  the  liveliest  descrip- 

tower,  an  archangel,  the  sun  rising  through  tion,  than  the  clearest  painting,  could  poesiblT 

mists,  or  in  an  eclipse,  the  ruin  of  moaut:hs,  and  represent  it  ?    When  painters  hare  attempted 

the  revolutions  of  kingdom.  The  mind  is  hur-  to  give  us  clear  representations  of  these  verj 

ried  out  of  itself,  \ij  a  crowd  of  great  and  coo-  ianciful  and  terrible  ideas,  they  have,  1  think, 

fused  images ;  which  affect  bet^use  they  are  mlmost  always  &iled ;  insomuch  that  I  have 

crowded  and  confused.  For  separate  them,  and  been  at  a  Ums,  in  all  the  pictures  I  have  seen 

you  kise  much  of  the  greatness;  and  join  them,  of  bell,  whether  the  painter  did  not  imendsome- 

and  you  infidlibly  lose  the  clearness.    The  inn  thing  kidicrous.  Several  painters  have  handled 

ages  raised  by  poetry  are  always  of  this  obscors  a  sukgect  of  this  kind  with  a  view  of  assemUing 

kind ;  though  in  general  the  effects  of  poetry  m  many  horrid  phantoms  as  their  imaginatjona 

are  1^  no  means  to  be  attributed  to  the  images  ooukl  suggest;  but  all  dM  designs  I  have  chanced 

it  raises ;  which  point  we  shall  «*»«*qTn«»  more  to  meet  oif  the  temptations  of  St.  Anthony,  were 

at  large  hereafter.*    But  painting,  when  we  rather  a  sort  of  odd,  wiU  grotesques,  than  any 

have  aUowed  for  the  pleasure  of  imitation,  can  thing  capable  of  producing  a  serious  passion, 

only  affect  simply  by  the  images  it  presents ;  In  aJl  these  subjects  poetry  is  very  bappy. 

and  even  in  painting,  a  judicious  obsctnity  in  Its  apparitions,  its  chimeras,  its  haipies,  ita 

some  things  oontribates  to  the  effect  of  the  allegorical  figures,  are  grand  and  affecting ; 

picture  ;  because  the  images  in  painting  are  and  though  Virgil's  Fame,  and  Homer's  Di»- 

exactly  similar  to  those  in  nature  ;  and  in  cord,  are  obscur«,  they  are  magnificent  figures, 

nature,  dark,  confused,  tmoertain  images  have  These  figures  in  painting  wouU  be  clear  eooagb, 

a  greater  power  on  the  fiuicy  to  form  tlw  grand-  but  I  &ar  they  mi|^  become  ridicukNS. 
er  passions,  than  those  have  wfaidi  are  more 

clear  and  determinate.    But  where  and  when  — 
this  observation  may  be  applied  to  practice,  and 

how  far  it  shall  be  extended,  will  be  better  de-  SECTION  V. 
duced  from  the  nature  of  the  subject,  and  from 

the  occasion,  than  from  any  rules  that  can  b«  powam. 
given. 

I  am  sensible  that  this,  idea  has  met  with  Besides  those  things  which  dnnactfy  ■uggest 
oppositicm,  and  is  likely  still  to  be  rejected  by  ^  idea  of  danger,  and  those  which  produce  a 
severaL  But  let  it  be  considered,  that  hardly  similar  ^ect  fiiom  a  medumical  cause,  I  know 
any  thing  can  strike  the  mind  with  its  grea&>  of  nothing  sublime,  which  is  not  some  modi- 
nes8,  which  does  not  make  some  sort  df  ap-  fication  of  power.  And  this  branch  rises  as 
proach  towards  infinity ;  which  nothing  can  do  naturally  as  the  other  two  branches,  from  ter- 
vi^iilst  we  are  able  to  perceive  ita  bounds ;  but  lour,  the  common  stock  of  every  thing  that  is 
to  see  an  object  distinctly,  and  to  perceive  its  aublime.  The  idea  of  power,  at  first  view, 
bounds,  is  one  and  the  same  thing.  A  dear  Mems  of  the  dass  of  those  indifferent  ones, 
idea  is  therefore  another  name  for  a  little  idea,  which  may  equally  belong  to  pain  or  to  plea- 
There  is  a  passage  in  the  bode  of  Job  amazingly  sure.  But  in  reality,  the  affection  arising  from 
sublime,  azid  this  sublimity  is  principally  due  to  the  idea  of  vast  power  is  extremely  remote  fixNU 
the  terrible  uncertainty  of  the  thing  described:  that  neutral  character.  For  first,  we  must  re- 
/n  thoughlM  from  the  vinoiw  <^  tht  nightt  loAsfi  member,!  that  the  idea  of  pain,  in  iti  highest 
deep  dupfalkth  upon  mat,  fav  eomc  upon  m*  dfigreO)  is  much  stronger  than  the  highest  de- 
and  trtmUmgy  which  madt  oil  my  boneatothakt.  gree  of  pleasure ;  and  that  it  preserves  the  same 
Then  a  tpuit  paaed  h^ort  my  foot.  The  hair  superiority  through  all  the  subordinate  grada^ 
of  my  fieA  atood  up.  It  stood  «titt,  but  I  oodd  tions.  From  hence  it  is,  that  where  the  chaocea 
not  discern  the  form  thereof ;  on  tmoift  waa  be-  for  equal  degrees  of  suffering  or  enjoyment  ara 
fore  mine  eyea;  then  waa  mUnee  ;  and  I  heard  in  any  sort  equal,  the  idea  of  the  steering  must 
a  voice, — Shall  mortal  man  be  man  juM  thoM  always  be  prevalent.  And  indeed  the  ideas  of 
Ood?  We  are  first  prepared  with  the  utmost  pain,  and  above  all  of  death,  are  so  very  affects 
solemnity  for  the  vision ;  we  are  first  terrified,  ing,  that  whilst  we  remain  in  the  presence  of 
before  we  are  let  even  into  the  obscure  cauM  vHbiatever  is  supposed  to  have  the  power  of  in* 
*  Part  V.  *  Fait  L  sect.  7 
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fficting  either,  it  it  impoflrible  to  be  perfectly  or  rhinoceron.  Whenever  strength  Is  only  ose- 

firee  firom  tenrour.   Again,  wo  know  by  experi-  ful,  and  employed  for  our  benefit  or  oiir  plea- 

ence,  that  for  the  enjojrment  of  pleasure,  no  sure,  then  it  is  never  sublime ;  for  nothing  can 

great  efforts  of  power  are  at  all  necessary ;  nay,  act  agreeably  to  us,  that  does  not  act  in  con« 

we  know,  that  such  eflforts  woukl  go  a  grmt  ibrmity  to  our  will ;  but  to  act  agreeably  to  our 

way  towards  destroying  our  satis&ction;  for  will,  it  must  be  subject  to  us,  and  therefore  can 

pleasure  must  be  stolen,  and  not  forced  upoa  nerer  be  the  cause  of  a  grand  and  commanding 

us;  pleasure  follows  the  will;  and  therefore  we  oooceptioa.    The  description  of  the  wild  ass, 

■re  generally  affected  with  it  by  many  things  of  in  Job,  is  worked  up  into  no  small  sublimity, 

a  fiirce  greatly  inferiour  to  our  own.  Butpainis  merely  by  insisting  on  his  freedom,  and  his 

•Iwaya  inflicted  by  a  power  in  some  way  supo>  setting  nwnkind  at  defiance ;  otherwise  the  de- 

riour,  because  we  never  submit  to  pain  willingly,  seription  of  sudi  an  animal  could  have  nothing 

So  that  strength,  violence,  pain,  and  terrour,  aoble  in  it.    IVho  haUi  looted  (says  he,)  the 

■re  ideas  that  rush  in  upon  the  mind  together^  htmdt  of  the  wild  an  ?  xohoae  haute  I  ham  made 

Lookatanuui,oranyolhm-animalofprodigioui  the  toUderneetj  and  the  barren  land  hie  dwdBnge. 

■Irength,  aad  what  is  your  idea  before  refleo*  Me  eeometh  lAe  multitude  of  the  dty^  neither  re- 

tkm?    Is  it  that  this  strength  will  be  subser*  gardeth  he  the  voiee  of  the  driver.    The  range 

▼lent  to  you,  to  your  ease,  to  your  pleasure,  to  tifthe  mountaine  ie  hiepaeture.  The  magnificent 

3mir  interest  in  any  sense?    No ;  the  emotion  description  of  the  unicorn  and  of  leviathan  in 

you  feel  is,  lest  this  enormous  strength  riwuki  the  same  book  is  full  of  the  same  heightening 

be  employed  to  the  purposes  of  rapine*  and  circumstances:  JVHl  the  unieom  be  valHng  to 

dectruction.    That  power  derives  all  its  subli-  aerve  theel  eanet  thou  bind  the  unioom  with  hie 

mityfromtheterrourwith  which  it  is  generally  bandin  the  furrow?  wUt  thou  truet  him  beeau^e 

accompanied,  will  i^>pear  evidently  firom  its  hie  etrength  i»  great? — Canet  thou  draw  out 

•fleet  in  the  very  few  cases  in  which  it  may  leviathan  with  an  hook? — wHl  he  make  a  eove- 

be  possible  to  strip  a  ooosiderable  degree  of  narni  with  thee?  wUt  thou  take  him  for  a  eervant 

strength  of  its  ability  to  hurt.    When  you  do  for  ever?  tha&  noi  omebe  east  down  even  at  the 

this,  you  spoil  it  of  every  tiling  sublime,  and  it  eight  of  Mm  ?    In  short,  wheresoever  we  find 

immediately  becomes  contemptible.    An  ox  is  strength,  and  in  what  light  soever  we  look  upon 

a  creature  of  vast  strength ,  but  he  is  an  inno-  power,  wo  shall  all  along  observe  the  sublime 

cent  creature,  extremely  serviceable,  and  not  at  the  concomitant  of  terrour,  and  contempt  the 

all  dangerous ;  for  which  reason  the  idea  of  an  attendant  on  a  strength  that  is  subservient  and 

oz  is  by  no  means  grand.  A  bull  is  strong  too:  innoxious.    The  race  of  dogs  in  many  of  their 

Itat  his  strength  is  of  anodier  kind ;  oAen  rtry  kinds,  have  generally  a  competent  degree  of 

dbstnictive,  seklom  (at  least  among  cw)  of  Mrength  and  swiftness ;  and  they  exert  these 

aoj  use  in  our  business ;  the  idea  of  a  buU  is  awl  <^er  valuable  qualities  which  they  possess, 

therefore  great,  and  it  has  fiwquently  a  place  io  greatly  to  our  convenience  and  pleasure.  Dogs 

flublime  descriptions,  and  elevating  eompari*  are  indeed  the  most  social,  affectionate,  and 

foos.    Let  us  look  at  another  strong  animal,  in  amiable  animals  of  the  whole  brute  creation ; 

die  two  distinct  Ugfats  in  which  we  may  consi-  but  bve  approaches  much  nearer  to  contempt 

der  him.    The  horse  in  the  light  of  an  useAil^  than  is  coounonly  imagined ;  and  accordingly, 

beast,  fit  for  the  plough,  die  road,  the  draft ;  in  though  we  caress  dogs,  we  borrow  from  them 

every  social  usefol  light,  the  horse  has  nothing  an  appellation  of  the  most  despicable  kind,  when 

anblime:  but  is  it  thus  that  we  are  affected  wa  employ  terms  of  reproach;  and  this  appella- 

with  him,  whoee  neck  i»  clothed  with  thunder^  the  tioo  is  the  common  mark  of  the  last  vileness 

ghry  of  whoee  rwetrile  ie  terrUflef  tsAo  ewaUoweth  and  contempt  in  every  language.  Wolves  have 

the  ground  with  Jterceneee  and  rage^  neither  bo*  not  more  strength  than  several  species  of  dogs ; 

Uewth  Out  it  ie  the  eound  of  the  trumpet?    In  but,  on  account  of  their  unmanageable  fierce- 

this  description  the  useful  charactw  of  the  horse  bom,  the  idea  of  a  wolf  is  not  despicable ;  it  is 

tfhtirely  disappears,  and  the  terrible  and  sublime  not  excluded  fi^om  grand  deycriptiom  and  simi- 

biaze  out  together.   We  have  continually  about  litudes.     Thus  we  are  affected  by  strength, 

IIS  animals  of  a  strength  that  is  considerable,  which  is  natural  power.     The  power  which 

but  not  pernicious.     Among  these  we  never  arises  firom  institution  in  kings  and  command- 

look  for  the  sublime ;  it  comes  upon  us  in  the  era,  has  the  same  connection  with  terrour. 

I^oomy  forest,  and  in  the  howling  wikiemess,  Sovereigns  are  frequently  addressed  with  the 

to  tha  form  of  the  lioo,  the  tiger,  dia  panthafi  title  ot dread  majeety.  And  it  may  be  obserred, 

dial  young  persons,  litde  acquainted  with  the 

•  VIAiPanllLMCt  9L  worid,  and  who  have  not  been  used  to  approach 
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men  in  power,  ve  commoply  strode  with  tn  of  the  joetioe  with  whieh  it  ii  tmnwed,  not 

awe  which  takes  away  the  free  use  of  their  the  mercy  with  whkA  it  is  tempered,  caa  whoOj 

faculties.     When  I  prtpand  my  §eat  m  the  remove  the  terroor  that  naturaUy  arises  from  a 

ttreet,  (says  Job,)  the  yeung  mat  earn  me,  and  force  which  nolhin*  can  withstand.     If  we 

hid  tkemaelveM.    Indeed,  so  natural  is  this  timi*  rejoice,  we  rejoice  with  trembling:  and  eTe» 

dity  with  regard  to  power,  and  so  stron^y  does  whilst  we  are  receiving  beneits,  we  cammt  bat 

it  inhere  in  our  constitution,  that  very  few  are  shudder  at  a  power  which  can  confer  benefit* 

able  to  conquer  it,  but  by  mixing  much  in  the  of  such  nu^y  importance.  When  the  prophet' 

business  of  the  great  world,  or  by  using  no  David  eoBteo^lated  the  wonders  of  wisdom  and 

small  violence  to  tbeir  natural  dispesitioas.    I  power  which  are  displayed  in  the  oicomMay  of 

know  some  people  are  of  opinion,  that  no  awe,  man,  he  seemsto  be  struck  with  a  sort  of  dirins 

no  degree  of  terroor,  accompanies  the  idea  of  faorrow,  and  cries  out,  f^erfid^  trndwemderfitl^ 

power:  and  have  hazarded  to  affirm,  that  we  am  I  made!    An  heathen  poet  has  a  ssntimant 

can  contemplate  the  idea  of  God  himself,  with-  of  a  similar  nature ;  Horace  looks  vipatk  it  as  th« 

out  any  such  emotion.     I  purposely  avoided,  last  effort  of  phikeophical  fbrtitode,  to  beboU 

when  I  first  considered  this  subject,  to  introduco  without  terrour  snd  amazement,  this  iaomeasv 

the  idea  of  that  great  and  tremendous  Being,  and  gtorions  ftbric  of  the  nmvorse: 

as  an  examine  in  an  arsumrat  so  Ught  as  this  \  „  .  .... 

tK/^••«k  ;i  rr«»...nti»  ^..»<^  ♦«  —   .w^  ..  ..  Hunc  solem,  et  Stellas,  et  decedeotia  cenls 

though  It  frequently  occurrod  to  me^  as  w^  Tempora  miroeniis,Vunl  qui  formkline  nulla 

objection  to,  but  as  a  strong  coafirmatum  of,  imbuti  spectant 

my  notions  in  this  matter.    I  hope,  in  what  I  .  .     .  ....  _  j  ^  •  • 

am  going  to  say,  I  d^dl  avoidpresumptioo,  Lucreti»«*P^ti»ttobe«ispectodofgivmg 

w4>e^7isahn(^  impossible  for  Jm7»al^  to  waytoiRipej^iUous  terioursyetwheiihesi^ 

speak  with  strict  propriety.    I  say  then,  that  V^^^'^J^^^^^re^^^^om 

whilst  wo  comrider  theGodhead  merely  as  be  i.  "^  *?  master  ofhis  philosophy,  his  transport 

an  object  of  the  understanding,  which  forms  a  on  ^  ma^ific«l  Tiew,  whuA  he  hw 

«An.»iL«  kA^  «f  »<M.^  »;..u«.  ;..^u«  .»<wi-  icoted  w  the  couHirs  of  such  bold  and  uvehr 

complex  Idea  of  power,  wisdom,  justice,  good-  -^,_  ;.  «-.^.^  •;♦»..  j,.^«i-.<^.»4^.i 

ness,  all  stretched  to  a  degree  far  exceeding  J^  h^i^-^^  of secretdread 

the  bounds  of  our  comprehension,  whibt  wo  norrour . 

consider  the  Divinity  in  this  refined  and  al>i  His  tlbi  rae  rebus  qn«dam  divtna  volopias 

stracted  light    the  inmginjtw^  xSf^LZS'pSSe'x'omnfS^^ 

are  little  or  nothing  affected.    But  because  w»  *«■«»""«»■"»  P««  "«"»»•  l""^  "»"«* 

are  bound,  by  the  condition  of  oar  nature,  to  But  the  scripture  ak»e  can  supply  ideas  aiH 
ascend  to  these  pure  and  intellectual  ideas,  sweraUe  to  the  majesty  of  this  subject.  In  the 
through  the  medium  of  sensible  images,  and  to  scripture,  wherever  Grod  is  represented  as  ap> 
judge  of  these  divine  qualities  by  their  evident-  pearing  or  speaking,  every  thing  terrible  in 
acts  and  exertions,  it  becomes  extremely  faaid  nature  is  called  up  to  heighten  the  awe  and 
to  disentangle  our  idea  of  the  cause  from  the  solemnity  of  the  divine  presence.  The  psalms, 
effect  by  which  wo  are  led  to  know  it.  Thus  and  the  propbetieal  books,  are  crowded  with 
when  we  contemplate  the  Deity,  his  attribotee  instances  of  this  kind.  ThM  earth  ehook  (says 
and  their  operation  coming  united  on  the  mind,  the  psabust,)  the  hmwene  tdeo  dropped  at  th§ 
form  a  sort  of  sensible  image,  and  as  such  are  jresence  of  the  Ldird.  And,  what  is  remark- 
capable  of  affecting  the  imagination.  Now,  able,  the  painting  preserves  the  same  charao- 
thougfa  in  a  just  idea  of  the  Deity,  perhape  ter,  not  only  when  he  is  supposed  descending 
none  of  his  attributes  are  predominant,  yet  to  to  take  vengeance  upon  the  wicked,  but  even 
our  imagination,  his  power  is  by  far  the  most  when  he  exerts  the  like  plenitude  of  power,  in 
striking.  Some  reflection,  some  comparing,  ia  acts  of  beneficence  to  mankind.  Tnanbkt  Vum 
necessary  to  satisfy  us  of  his  wisdom,  his  jue-  earth!  at  the  preeenee  of  the  Lord;  at  the  pre» 
tice,  and  his  goodness.  To  be  struck  with  his  seaee  of  the  God  of  Jacob ;  whidi  turned  the 
power,  it  is  only  necessary  that  we  should  open  rode  into  etandmg  watery  the  JSntinio  a  foanUdn 
our  eyes.  But  whilst  we  contemplate  so  vast  an-  rf  vaatere!  It  were  endless  to  enumerate  aU 
object,  under  the  arm,  as  it  were,  of  Almighty  the  passages,  both  in  the  sacred  and  proftne 
power,  and  invested  upon  every  side  with  om-  writers,  which  establi^  the  general  sentiment 
nipresence,  we  shrink  into  the  minuteness  of  of  mankind,  concerning  the  inseparable  uniaar 
our  own  nature,  and  are,  in  a  manner,  annihi-  of  a  sacred  and  reverential  awe,  with  our 
lated  before  him.  And  though  a  consideration  ideas  of  the  divinity.  Hence  the  common 
of  his  other  attributes  may  relieve  in  some  maxim,  Pnumit  in  arbe  deoefedt  timar.  7*hia 
measure  our  apprehensions;  yet  no  conviction  maxim  may  be,  as  I  believe  it  is,  fidae  with 
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f^ud  to  the  origin  of  rriigion.    The  maker 
of  the  nwxiin  aaw  how  inseparable  these  ideas 
-weie,  without  coosidering  that  the  notion  of 
•ome  great  power  must  be  always  precedent  to 
«i]r  dread  of  it.    But  this  dread  must  necessa- 
rily follow  the  idea  of  such  a  power,  when  it  is 
«Dce  excited  in  the  mind.   It  is  on  this  principle 
that  true  religion  has,  and  must  have,  so  large 
«  mixture  of  salutary  fear ;  and  that  fiJae  reli- 
^ns  hare  generally  nothing  else  but  fear  to 
support  them.    Before  the  Chrisdan  religion 
had,  as  it  were,  homanixed  the  idea  of  the  Di- 
Tinity,  and  brought  it  somewhat  nearer  to  ua, 
there  was  rery  little  said  of  the  love  of  GhxL 
The  foUowers  of  Plato  have  something  of  it, 
«iid  only  something ;  the  other  writers  of  pagan 
antiquity,  whether  poets  or  philosophers,  no- 
thing at  ah.    And  they  who  consider  with  what 
infinite  attention,  by  what  a  disregard  of  every 
perishable  object,  through  what  long  habits  of 
piety  and  contemplation  it  is,  any  man  is  able 
to  attain  an  entire  love  and  devotion  to  the 
Deity,  will  easily  perceive,  that  it  is  not  the 
first,  the  most  natural,  and  the  mort  striking 
effect  which  proceeds  from  that  idea.    Thus 
we  have  traced  power  through  its  several  grap 
datioos  unto  the  highest  of  all,  where  our  ima^ 
ginatioo  is  finally  k)st;  and  we  find  terrour, 
quite  throughout  the  progress,  its  inseparable 
companion,  and  growing  akng  with  it,  asftr 
as  we  can  possibly  trace  them.    Now  as  power 
is  undoubtedly  a  capital  source  of  the  sublime, 
this  will  point  out  evidently  fiom  whence  ita 
energy  is  derived,  and  to  what  ckun  of  ideaa 
we  ought  to  unite  it. 


SECTION  VL 

PEITATIOir. 

All  gmeral  privations  are  great,  becanse 
they  are  all  terrible ;  Vacuity^  DarkneM,  SoU- 
tude,  and  SUenee,  With  what  a  fire  of  imagi- 
nation, yet  with  what  severity  of  judgment,  has 
Virgil  amassed  all  these  circumstances,  where 
he  knows  that  all  die  inuiges  of  a  tremendous 
dignity  ought  to  be  united,  at  the  mouth  of  hell ! 
where,  before  he  unlocks  the  secrets  of  the 
great  deep,  he  seems  to  be  seized  with  a  reli- 
gious horrour,  and  to  retire  astonished  at  the 
boldness  of  his  own  design : 


Ibant  ob^euH,  0010  sub  noettf  per  umbram, 
Pezque  domoe  Diiis  vactiast  et  inania  regna. 

Ye  subterraneous  gods !  whose  awful  sway 
The  gliding  ghosts,  and  ritent  shades  obey ; 
O  Chaos,  hoar  !  and  Phlegethon  profound  I 
Whose  solemn  empire  stretches  wide  around ! 
Give  me,  ye  ereai  tremendous  powers,  to  tell 
Of  scenes  and  wonders  in  the  douih  of  hell : 
Give  me  your  mighty  secrets  to  display 
From  those  6^ae*  realms  of  darkness  to  the 

day.  !•»"• 

OfrscMTS  ihey  went  through  dreary  •hadet  that 

led  ^    ^ 

▲long  the  toosfe  dominions  of  the  dead. 

DaTDSN. 
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TASTNBSS. 


Dll  quibos  imperlum  est  anlmarum,  umbreque 

—■nlentwi  ...  .      ..    -^ 

Et  Chaos,  et  Plegethon !  loca  noete  nlentia 

late? 
Bit  mibi  fks  audita  loqnl !  sit  nomine  vesiro 
Faadara  les  aha  lomt  ec  califine  mersas . 


GmxATNSss*  of  dimension  is  a  powerftd 
caiMe  of  the  sublime.  This  is  too  evident, 
and  the  observation  too  common,  to  need  any 
illustration ;  it  is  not  so  common  to  consider  in 
what  ways  greatness  of  dimension,  vasmess  o( 
extent  or  quantity,  has  the  most  striking  ^ect. 
For  certainly,  there  are  ways,  and  modes, 
wherein  the  same  quantity  of  extension  shall 
produce  greater  effects  than  it  is  found  to  do  in 
others.  Extension  is  either  in  length,  height, 
or  depth.  Of  these  the  length  striken  least; 
an  hundred  yards  of  even  ground  will  never 
work  such  an  effect  as  a  tower  an  hundred 
yards  high,  or  a  rock  or  mountain  of  that  alti- 
tude. I  am  apt  to  imagine  likewise,  that 
height  is  less  grand  than  depth ;  and  that  we 
are  more  struck  at  looking  down  fixun-a  pred- 

Sice,  than  k>oking  up  at  an  object  of  equal 
eight ;  but  of  that  I  am  not  very  positive.  A 
perpendicular  has  more  force  in  forming  the 
nnh^imw  than  an  indined  plane ;  and  the  effects 
of  a  nigged  and  broken  surface  seem  stronger 
than  whwe  it  is  smooth  and  polished.  It  would 
carry  im  out  of  our  way  to  enter  in  this  place 
into  the  cause  of  these  ^pearances ;  but  cer- 
tain it  is  they  afford  a  large  and  fruitfijl  fiekl 
of  speculation.  However,  it  may  not  be  amiss 
to  add  to  these  remarks  upon  magnitude,  that 
as  the  great  extreme  of  dimension  is  sublime, 
so  the  last  extreme  of  littleness  is  in  some  mea- 
sure sublime  likewise ;  when  we  attend  to  the 
infinite  divisibility  of  matter,  when  we  pursue 
animal  life  into  these  excessively  smaD,  and 
yet  organised  beings,  that  escape  the  nicest 
inquisition  of  the  sense,  when  we  push  our 
discoveries  yet  downward,  and  consider  thoeo 
<;reatures  so  many  degrees  yet  smaller,  and  the 

^  Fart  lY.  sed.  9. 
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■tindimmiihbf  wale  of  exiilaioe,  in  traetng  of  him  renark,  Mne  oompUint,  or 

which  the  iuu^ioalioa  is  lost  as  well  as  the  which  haTiag  stmck  powerfully  on  UiMr  diaor- 

•ense,  we  become  amazed  and  confamded  at  dered  imagination  in  the  befinning  of  dmr 

the  wondera  of  minutenem ;  nor  can  we  distin-  phrensfi  evenr  repetition  reinforeea  it  with  i 

guish  in  its  effect  this  extreme  of  Uttleneas  from  strength ;  and  the  hurnr  of  their  spirits 

Uie  vast  itself.    For  division  must  be  infinite  strainsd  by  the  curb  of  reason,  continasa  il  to 

as  well  as  addition;  because  the  idea  of  a  per-  the  end  of  their  lives. 

feet  unity  can  no  man  be  arrived  at,  than  that 

of  a  cnnipletii  whole,  to  which  ootbiog  may  ba  — —. 

SECTION  IX. 


SECTION  vm. 


AiroTfixn  source  of  the  sdblinie  is  t»||^fiii^  ,* 
if  it  does  not  rather  belong  to  die  last.  Infinity 
has  a  tmdency  to  fill  the  mind  with  that  sort  of 
delightful  horrour,  which  is  the  most  genuine 
effect,  and  truest  test  of  the  sid>Hme.  There 
are  ecarce  any  things  which  can  become  the 
objects  of  our  senses,  diat  are  reaDy  and  in 
their  own  nature  infinite.  But  the  eye  not 
being  able  to  perceive  the  bounds  of  many 
tilings,  they  seem  to  be  infinite,  and  they  pro- 
duce the  same  effects  as  if  they  were  really  so. 
We  are  deceived  in  the  like  manner,  if  the 
parts  of  some  large  object  are  so  contbued  to 
any  indefinite  number,  that  the  imagination 
meets  no  dMck  which  may  hinder  its  extend- 
ing them  at  pleasure. 

Whenever  we  repeat  any  idea  frequently, 
Ae  mind,  by  a  sort  of  mechanism,  repeats  it 
kmg  after  the  first  cause  has  ceased  to  operate.* 
After  whirling  about,  when  we  sit  down,  the 
objects  about  us  still  seem  to  whirl.  After  a 
long  succession  of  noises,  as  the  fall  of  waters, 
or  the  beating  of  forge  hammers,  the  hammers 
beat  and  the  wmter  roam  in  the  imagination 
kmg  after  the  first  sounds  have  ceased  to  afiect 
it;  and  they  die  away  at  last  by  gradations 
which  are  scarcely  perceptible.  If  you  hold 
up  a  straight  pole,  with  your  eye  to  one  end,  it 
will  seem  extended  to  a  length  ahnost  inoredi- 
ble.f  Place  a  number  of  uniform  and  equidi»> 
tant  marks  on  this  pole,  they  wiU  cause  the 
same  deception,  ahd  seem  multiplied  without 
end.  The  senses,  strongly  sAcled  in  some 
one  manner,  cannot  quickly  change  their  tenour 
or  adapt  themselves  to  other  things ;  but  they 
continue  in  their  old  channel  until  the  strength 
of  the  first  mover  decays.  This  is  the  reason 
of  an  appearance  very  frequent  in  madmen ; 
tftat  they  remain  whole  days  and  nights,  some- 
times whole  years,  in  the  constant  repetition 


•  Pan  IV.  sect  13. 


t  Pan  IT.  sect.  14. 


lUCCBSStOV  AVD  UinrOBMITT. 

SuociEssiov  and  uatfarmUg  of  parts  are  what 
constitute  die  artificial  infinite.  1.  Snmtmim^ 
which  is  requisite  that  the  parts  may  be  con- 
tinued so  king  and  in  soch  a  direction,  as  by 
their  finequent  in^Mdses  on  the  sense  to  impresa 
the  imagination  with  an  idea  of  their  progresa 
beyond  their  actual  limits,  t.  Un^ormUy; 
because  if  the  figures  of  the  parts  shouU  bo 
diaaged,  the  imagination  at  every  change  findi 
a  check ;  you  are  presented  at  every  alteration 
with  the  termination  of  one  idea,  and  the  bo> 
ginning  of  another;  by  which  means  it  becomea 
impossible  to  continue  that  uninterrupted  pro- 
gression, which  akme  can  stamp  on  bounded 
objects  the  character  of  infini^.J  It  is  in  this 
kind  of  artificial  infinity,  I  believe,  vre  ought  to 
kiok  for  the  cause  why  a  rotund  has  such  a 
noble  effect.  For  in  a  rotund,  whether  it  be  a 
building  or  a  plantation,  you  can  no  where  fix 
a  boundary;  turn  which  way  you  wiD,  the  same 
object  still  seems  to  continue,  and  the  imagina- 
tion has  no  rest  But  the  parts  must  be  uni- 
form, as  wen  as  circularly  diiposed,  to  give  this 
figure  its  fiifl  force ;  because  any  difference, 
whether  it  be  in  the  disposition,  or  in  the  figure, 
or  even  in  the  colour  of  the  parts,  is  highly 
prejudicial  to  the  idea  of  infini^,  which  every 
change  must  check  and  interrupt,  at  every  al- 
teration commencing  a  new  series.  On  the 
same  principles  of  succession  and  uniformity, 
the  grand  appearance  of  the  ancient  heathen 
temples,  which  were  generally  obkng  forms, 
with  a  range  of  uniform  pUlars  on  every  side, 
will  be  easily  accounted  for.  From  the  same 
cause  also  may  be  derived  the  grand  effect  of 
the  aisles  in  many  of  our  own  old  cathedrab. 
The  form  of  a  cross  used  in  some  churches 
seems  to  me  not  so  eligible  as  the  parallelogram 
of  the  ancients;  at  least,  I  imagine  it  is  not  so 

\  Mr.  Addison,  In  the  Spectators  concerning 
the  pleasures  of  the  imaginadon,  thinks  it  Is  be- 
cause in  the  rotund  at  one  glance  yon  see  half 
the  baildlng.  TUs  I  do  not  imagina  to  ba  iha 
real  causa. 
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proper  for  die  outside.  Por,  supposing  the 
MTtoB  of  the  cross  every  way  equal,  if  yoa  stand 
in  a  direction  parallel  to  any  of  the  side  walls, 
•or  colonnades,  instead  of  a  deception  that  makes 
4he  building  more  extended  than  it  is,  you  are 
<ut  off  from  a  considerable  part  (twothirds^  of 
its  actual  length ;  and  to  prevent  all  possibility 
•of  progression,  the  arms  o(  the  cross  taking  a 
new  direction,  make  a  right  angle  with  the 
beam,  and  thereby  wholly  turn  the  imagination 
from  the  repetition  of  the  former  idea.  Or  sup- 
pose the  spectator  placed  where  he  may  take  a 
direct  view  of  so^  a  building,  what  wiH  be  the 
consequence  ?  the  necessary  consequence  will 
be,  that  a  good  part  of  the  basis  of  aaeh  angle 
formed  by  the  intersection  of  the  arms  of  the* 
cross,  most  be  inevitably  k)st;  the  whole  nKHC 
of  course  assome  a  broken  unconnected  figure  i 
the  lights  most  be  unequal,  here  strong,  and 
there  weak ;  without  that  noble  gradation,  v^ich 
the  perspective  always  effects  on  parts  dispo> 
ted  uninterruptedly  in  a  right  Ime.  Some  or  all 
of  these  objections  will  lie  against  every  figure 
of  a  cross,  in  whatever  view  you  take  it.  I 
exemplified  them  ia  the  Greek  cross,  in  which 
these  fauhs  appear  the  most  strongly ;  but  they 
appear  in  some  degree  in  aD  sorts  of  croesee. 
Indeed  there  is  notfiing  more  prejudicial  to  the 
grandeur  of  buikiingB,  than  to  abound  in  angles; 
a  fiinlt  obvious  in  many ;  and  owing  U>  an  in- 
orduttte  thirst  for  variety,  nHiidi,  whenever  it 
prevails,  is  sure  to  leave  very  little  trtie  taalaw 


when  they  were  ■nffered  to  ran  to  inmenao 
distances.  A  (rue  artist  shouM  put  a  gmerom 
deceit  on  the  spectators,  and  ^ect  the  noblest 
designs  by  easy  methods.  Designs  that  are 
vast  only  by  their  dimensions,  are  always  the 
sign  of  a  common  and  low  imagination.  No 
work  of  art  can  be  great,  but  as  it  deceives ;  to 
be  otherwise  is  the  prerogative  of  nature  only. 
A  good  eye  will  fix  the  medium  betwixt  an  ex- 
cessive length  or  height,  (for  the  same  objeotion 
lies  against  both,)  and  a  short  or  broken  quan* 
tity:  and  perhaps  it  might  be  ascertained  to  a 
tolerable  degree  of  exactness,  if  il  was  my  puiN- 
pose  to  descend  far  into  the  particulars  of  any 
art. 


SECTION 


SECTION  XL 

nrrxHiTT  m  pleasing  OBJXcTi. 

IirnNmr,  though  of  another  kind,  causet 
much  of  our  pleasure  in  agreeable,  as  well  as 
of  our  delight  in  sublime  images.  The  spring 
is  the  pleasantest  of  the  seasons ;  and  the  young 
of  most  animals,  though  far  from  being  com- 
pletely fashioned,  affoid  a  more  agreeable  sen- 
sation than  the  full  grown ;  because  the  imagi- 
nation is  entertained  with  the  promise  of  some- 
thing more,  and  does  not  acquiesce  in  the  present 
object  of  the  sense.  In  unfinished  sketches  of 
drawing,  I  have  oAen  seen  something  which 
pleased  me  beyond  the  best  finishing;  iad  this 
I  believe  proceeds  fitxn  the  cause  I  have  just 
DOW  assigned. 


MAomrrxMB  nr  BiriLDnra. 


To  the  Boblime  m  boiMing,  greatness  of  dS-> 
mension  seems  requisite ;  for  on  a  few  parts, 
and  those  small,  the  imagination  cannot  rise  to 
any  kiea  of  infinity.  No  greatness  in  the  man- 
ner  can  effectual^  compensate  for  the  want  of 
proper  dimensions.  There  is  no  danger  of 
drawing  men  into  extravagant  designs  l^  this 
nde ;  it  carries  its  own  caution  along  with  it. 
Because  too  great  a  length  in  buildings  destroys 
the  purpose  of  greatness,  which  it  was  intended 
to  proinate ;  the  perspective  will  lessen  it  in 
height  as  it  gains  in  length ;  and  will  bring  it 
at  last  to  apoint ;  turning  the  whole  figure  into 
a  sort  of  triangle,  the  poorest  in  its  effect  of 
almost  any  figure  that  can  be  presented  to  the 
eye.  I  have  ever  observed,  that  colonnades 
and  avenues  of  trees  of  a  moderate  length, 
WW9  without  oompariaoB  fat  grander,  than 


SECTION  xn. 


DIFFICULTT. 


Akothxr*  source  of  greatness  is  difieuify. 
When  any  work  seems  to  have  required  im- 
mense force  and  labour  to  effect  it,  die  idea  is 
grand.  Stonehenge,  neither  for  disposition  nor 
ornament,  has  any  thing  admirable;  but  those 
huge  rude  masses  of  stone,  set  on  end,  and  piled 
eadi  on  other,  turn  the  mind  on  the  immense 
force  necessary  for  such  a  work.  Nay,  the 
rudeness  of  the  work  increases  this  cause  of 
grandeur,  as  it  excludes  the  idea  of  art  and 
contrivance ;  for  dexterity  produces  another  sort 
of  effect,  which  is  different  enough  (rom  this. 

*  Part  IV.  sect  4,  6, 6. 
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MAonncBJics. 


MAONincxNat  ia  Ukewiie  a  loiirce  of  the 
piKiimj>  A  grMt  profiuioB  of  tbiaffii  which 
vo  iplflndid  orvalvabk  hi  IbemMfarM,  ii  m^w 
nifioeM'  The  atany  heavoB,  though  it  ocoun 
■o  very  firequently  to  our  vnm^  nerer  &il«  to 
eicitc  an  idea  of  grandowr.  Thia  oanoot  he 
owing  to  the  atara  Ibensefaraa,  aeparately  oqof 
aiderod.  The  aumher  ia  carteinly  the  cauae. 
The  apparapt  diaoider  augmenta  the  graBdeur» 
ibr  the  appeanuwe  of  care  ia  higMy  ooittrary  to 
our  idaaa  of  aaagnifiociioe.  Beaidea,  tibe  atan 
lie  Id  auch  apparent  confiiaion,  aa  makea  it  im*- 
poaaible  on  oidinaiy  occaaiona  to  reckon  theok 
Thia  gi?ea  them  the  adTaatage  of  a  aort  of  ii^ 
fioity.  Inworkaof  art,  thia  kind  of  grandeur, 
which  conaiata  in  nuhitude,  ia  to  be  very  cao* 
tiouily  adnitted;  becauae  a  profuakn  of  eip 
oeUent  thioga  ia  not  to  be  attaued,  or  with  too 
much  diffieidQr;  and  becauae  in  maiiy  caaee 
thia  aplendid  oonfiiaion  would  deatroy  all  uae, 
which  ahould  be  attended  to  in  moat  of  the 
worha  of  art  with  thagreateat  care;  beaidae  it 
ia  to  be  oonridoredi  that  unleaa  you  caa  produce 
aa  appearance  of  infinity  by  your  diaord0r,yoH 
wifl  luiTe  diaorder  only  without  magaifioence. 
There  afe,  however,  a  aort  of  fire-worin,  and 
-aone  other  thinga,  that  in  thia  way  auoceed 
well,  and  are  tmly  ^aad.  There  are  alao 
jaaay  deaoriptiona  in  the  poeta  and  Matora, 
whidi  owe  their  auhlimity  to  a  ricbaeaa  and 
proiusioa  of  imagea,  in  which  the  mind  ia  ao 
dazzled  as  to  make  it  impoeaible  to  attend  to 
that  exact  coherence  and  agreement  of  the  aU 
lusiona,  ^Ad<ii  we  should  require  on  every  other 
occasion.  I  do  not  now  remember  a  more  strik- 
ing ezample  of  thia,  than  the  description  which 
is  given  oftfw  king'aanny  in  the  play  of  Henry 
the  Fourth: 


HowmmhibammndmlhtmiiUio/  Aepg^ 
pUf  in  hii  earning  oni  qf  the  mnetuofy !  B$ 
vnu  OM  the  tnondng  ttar  m  the  midU  qf  a  dmtd, 
and  aa  the  moon  at  thejittt;  as  the  eun  ahuumg 
tqnn  the  tempU  ef  the  Mott  Wgh,  and  ae  the 
rainbow  giving  light  in  the  bright  ebmde:  and 
aa  thejlonerof  roeea  in  theapring  of  the  year^  m 
hiiea  by  the  rivera  qf  waiera^  and  aa  the  f  ranking 
canaa  tree  in  aummer ;  aaftra  and  ineenaa  m  ih$ 
eenaatf  and  aa  a  veaad  of  gold  aet  with  fredom^ 
atonea  ;  aaa  fair  oKve  tree  budding  forAfrui^ 
and  aa  a  afpreaa  which  growth  up  to  the  ekmda. 
When  he  put  on  the  robe  of  komaur^  and  waa 
tUAed  with  theperfettion  of  gkry^  when  he  wtnl 
.%[pto  the  holy  attar^  he  made  the  garment  af  hom 
lanaaa  heneaavJble.  He  Umadf  atood  by  Ika 
hearth  qf  the  aUeoTf  eompaaaed  with  haa  brelkrem 
waamd about ;  aaa  yomng oadar  m  Libanm^ and 
a»pahn  treaa  caenpaaaed  they  kun  obamL  Sa 
4D§r9  all  the  aona<f  Aaron  in  their  gkry,  and  Iha 
abl^imuitf  the  Lord  intheirhandat^ 


SECTION   XIV. 


L|OBT. 


-All  AimlshM.  an  in  arms, 


AU  plum'd  like  ostriches  that  wkb  the  wind 
Baited  like  eiNllee  having  lately  bathed : 
JU  full  of  spirit  as  the  month  of  May, 
And  gorgeous  as  the  sun  in  midsummer, 
Wanton  as  youthful  goats,  wild  as  young  bulla 
-I  saw  yoona  Harry  wkh  hts  beaver  on 
Riae  Irom  the  nouad  like  feather*d  Mercury } 
.had  vaulted  with  such  ease  into  his  seat, 
As  if  an  angel  dropped  from  the  clouds 
To  turn  and  wind  a  fiery  Pegasus. 

In  that  exceDent  book,  so  remarkable  for  the 
vtvaeiQr  of  ita  deacriptiona,  as  well  aa  the  soli- 
dity and  penetration  of  ita  sentencea,  the  Wia- 
dom  of  lh(B  aon  of  Sirach,  there  u  a  noble  pane- 
jgyric  on  die  high  jprieat  Simon  the  son  of  Oniaa ; 
and  it  ia  a  very  we  eample  of  the  point  be- 
fore ua: 


Hatxhci  considered  extension,  ao  far  aa  it  if 
capable  of  raising  idea*  of  greatoeaa ;  colour 
cornea  next  under  consideration*  AU  colours 
depend  on  Ught.  Li^t  therefore  ought  previ- 
ously to  be  examined  ;  and  with  it  its  opposite, 
darlmess.  With  regard  to  light,  to  make  it  a 
cause  capable  of  producing  the  suUime,  it 
must  be  attended  with  some  circumstances, 
besides  its  bare  fiusuhy  of  shewing  other  ob- 
jects. Mere  light  is  too  common  a  thing  to 
make  a  strong  impression  on  the  mind,  and 
without  a  strong  impression  tnthhiff  can  be 
BubUme.  But  such  a  light  aa  that  of  the  aun, 
immediately  exerted  on  the  eye,  aa  it  overpow- 
era  the  aenae,  ia  a  very  great  idea.  Light  of 
an  inferiour  strength  to  thia,  if  it  moves  with 
great  celerity,  has  the  same  power ;  for  lights 
ning  ia  certainly  productive  of  grandeur,  which 
it  owes  chiefly  to  the  extreme  velocity  of  ita 
notion.  A  quick  transition  from  li^t  to  dark- 
neea,  or  from  darkneaa  to  light,  has  yet  a  greater 
eflfect.  But  darkneaa  ia  more  prodoctivo  of 
aublime  ideas  than  li^t  Our  great  poet  waa 
voovinced  of  this ;  and  indeed  ao  full  was  he 
of  thia  idea,  so  entirely  possessed  with  die 
power  of  a  well  managed  darkneaa,  that  in 
describing  the  appearance  of  the  Deity,  amidaC 
that  profhaion  of  magnificent  images,  whidi 
the  grandeur  of  his  aubject  provokes  him  to 
'poor  out  upon  every  ride,  he  iifrr  from  forget* 
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tiBf  the  obicority  which  luriuuuih  the  moet 
incompreheoiible  of  aS  beings,  but 

^Wiih  Ike  majeicyof  darknesM  round 

CIrclea  his  ihrone. 

And  what  is  BO  less  remaihable,  our  ■uthor  bed 
the  secret  of  presenring  this  idea,  even  when 
he  seemed  to  depart  the  ftrtbest  firom  it,  when 
he  describes  the  light  and  glory  which  flows 
firom  the  dirine  presence ;  a  light  which  by  ita 
tery  eioeas  is  oomrerted  into  a  wpcdm  of  dari(« 


Dark  wkh  exesssirs  light  thy  skins  appeal; 

Here  is  an  idea  not  only  poetical  in  an  hi^ 
degree,  but  strictly  and  philosophically  just. 
Kztreme  light,  by  overooming  the  organs  of 
sight,  oblitMrates  all  objects,  so  as  in  its  effect 
enctly  to  resemble  darkness.  After  looking 
fer  some  time  at  the  sun,  two  black  spots,  die 
impression  which  it  leaves,  seem  to  dance  bo> 
foreoureyes.  Thus  are  two  ideas  as  opposite 
as  can  be  imagined  reconciled  in  the  eitremes 
of  both ;  and  both  in  spite  of  their  opposite 
nature,  brought  to  concur  in  producing  the 
■ublime.  And  this  is  not  the  only  instance 
wherein  the  opposite  extremes  operate  equally 
in  farour  of  the  subiimsi  which  in  all  things 
abhors  mediocrity. 


SECTION  XY. 


UttBT  nr  Buzunva. 


SECTION  XVI. 
COLOUR  coNSiDvazD  AS  PnoDircTiTB   or 

TBS  BITBLXMB. 

Amono  cdoort,  sudi  as  are  soft  or  dieerful 
(except  perhaps  a  strong  red  ^ich  is  cheer- 
fiil)  are  unfit  to  produce  grand  images.  An 
immense  mountain  oorered  with  a  shining 
green  turf,  is  nothing,  in  this  respect,  to  one 
dark  and  gloomy;  the  ckndy  sky  is  more  grand 
than  the  bhie ;  and  night  more  sublime  and 
•olemn  than  day.     Therefore  in  historical 

Cinting,  a  gay  or  gaudy  drapery  can  nerer 
TO  a  happy  ^ect:  and  in  buildings,  when 
the  highest  degree  of  the  sublime  is  intended, 
the  materials  «id  ornaments  ought  neither  to 
be  white,  nor  green,  nor  yellow,  nor  blue,  nor 
of  a  pale  red,  nor  rioleC,  nor  spotted,  but  of  sad 
and  fuscous  colours,  as  Mack,  or  brown,  or  deep 
purple,  and  the  like.  Much  of  gilding,  mosa- 
ics, painting,  or  statues,  contribute  but  little  to 
the  siA>lime.  This  rule  need  not  be  put  in 
practice,  except  where  an  uniform  degree  of 
the  roost  striking  sublimity  is  to  be  produced, 
and  that  in  erery  particdar;  for  it  ought  to  b« 
obserred,  that  this  melancholy  kind  ^great- 
ness, though  it  be  certainly  the  highest,  ou|^ 
not  to  be  i^idied  in  all  sorts  of  edifices,  where 
yet  grandeur  must  be  studied:  in  sudi  cases 
the  sublimity  must  be  drawn  fiiom  the  other 
sources ;  with  a  strict  caution  however  against 
any  thing  light  and  riant ;  as  nothing  so  dSect- 
naHy  deadens  the  whole  taste  of  the  sublime. 


As  the  management  of  light  is  a  matter  of 
importance  in  architecture,  it  is  worth  inquir- 
ing, how  &r  this  remark  is  applicable  to  build- 
ing. I  think  then,  that  all  edifices  cak^kted 
to  produce  an  idea  of  the  sublime,  ought  rather 
to  be  dark  and  gloomy,  and  this  for  two  reap 
sons ;  the  first  is,  that  darkness  itself  on  other 
occasions  is  known  by  experience  to  have  a 
greater  eflfect  on  the  passions  than  light.  The 
second  is,  diat  to  make  an  object  very  striking, 
we  should  make  it  as  different  as  possible  fifora 
the  objects  with  which  wo  have  been  immedi- 
ately conversant;  when  therefore  yon  eoUr  a 
building,  you  cannot  pass  into  a  greater  light 
than  you  had  in  the  open  air;  to  go  into  some 
few  degrees  less  luminous,  can  make  only  a 
trifling  change;  but  to  make  the  transition 
thoroughly  striking,  you  ought  to  pass  from  the 
greatest  lig^t,  to  as  much  darkness  as  is  cofr> 
sistent  with  tlie  uses  of  architecture.  At  night 
the  contrary  rule  will  hold,  but  for  the  very  same 
reason ;  and  the  more  highly  a  room  is  then 
ilhnioAtsd,  the  grander  win  the  paanon  be. 


SECTION  xvn. 

souMD  AJTD  unmnu. 

Tax  eye  is  not  the  only  organ  of  seniatioB^ 
by  which  a  sublime  passion  may  be  produced. 
Sounds  have  a  great  power  in  these  as  in  most 
other  passions.  I  do  not  mean  words,  because 
words  do  not  aflect  simfjy  by  their  sounds,  but 
by  means  altogether  diiTerent  Excessive  loud- 
ness alone  is  suflicient  to  overpower  the  soul, 
to  suspend  its  action,  and  to  fill  it  with  ter- 
rour.  The  noise  of  vast  cataracts,  raging 
storms,  thunder,  or  artillery,  awakes  a  great 
and  awful  sensation  in  the  mind,  though  we 
can  observe  no  nicety  or  artifice  in  those  sorts 
of  music.  The  shouting  of  multitudes  has  a 
simihir  <^ect;  and,  by  the  sole  strength  of  the 
sound,  so  amazes  and  confounds  the  imagi- 
nation, that,  in  this  staggering  and  hurry  of 
the  mind,  Ihs  best  established  tempers  can 
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Mweaijr  IbcbMr  bdng  I 

in  the  commoa  07,  and  wwimcw  reaoUitioQ  of 

tho  crowd* 


SECTION  xym. 

flfTDDBHRM. 

A  BxromBM  bafiiwing,  or  nddflB  cawtiuu 
oTaound  ofaajr  oaonderible  tatce,  haa  the 
aame  poirer.  The  attention  iarouaed  by  thia; 
and  the  ftcahiaa  drtren  forward,  aa  it  were, 
on  their  goarl.  Whatever  either  in  sighta  or 
•oonda  oakea  the  transition  from  one  extreme 
to  the  other  eaaj,  cauaea  no  terroor,  and  oon- 
aeqoentlj  can  be  no  canae  of  greatneas.  In 
eveiy  thiaf  sudden  and  unexpected,  we  are  apt 
to  start ;  that  is,  we  have  a  perception  of  dan- 
ger, and  our  nature  rouses  us  to  guard  against 
it  It  may  be  observed  that  a  single  soimd  of 
some  strength,  though  but  of  abort  duration,  if 
repeated  after  intervals,  has  a  grand  effect. 
Few  thingi  are  more  awful  than  the  atriking 
ef  a  great  clock,  when  the  silence  of  the  night 
preventa  the  attention  from  being  too  much 
diasipated.  The  same  may  be  said  of  a  single 
stroke  on  a  drum,  repeated  with  pausea;  ud 
of  the  successive  firing  of  cannon  at  adistanoe. 
All  die  eibcta  mentioned  in  this  aeotion  have 
vaty  nearly  alike. 


Qnala  psr  lacsftam  Imtam  sab  laea  OMligBa 

Est  iter  in  sylvii. 


-A  &lnt  shadow  of  oneenafn  Ilgitt, 


Like  as  a  lamp,  whose  life  doth  fade  away ; 
Or  as  the  moon  cloihed  wiih  cloudy  night 
Doth  shew  10  him  who  walks  in  fear  and  great 
affright  SFBsraaa. 

But  light  now  appearing,  and  now  leaving  oa, 
and  ao  off  and  on,  is  even  more  terrible  than 
total  daikness :  and  a  aort  of  uncertain  aoonda 
are,  when  the  necessary  diipoaitiooa  ooncuTi 
more  alarming  than  a  total  ailence. 


SECTION  XIX. 

DrnBunmva. 

A  LOW,  tnmnloua,  intermitting  sound, 
though  it  aeems  in  aome  respects  opposite  to 
thatjuatmantknad,  is  productive  of  the  sub- 
lime. It  is  worth  viiule  to  examine  this  a  little. 
The  Act  itaelf  omat  ba  determined  by  every 
man's  own  experiaoca  and  reflection.  I  have 
abeady  observed,*  that  night  increaaes  our 
terrour,  more  perhapa  than  any  thing  else;  it 
is  our  nature,  whao'We  do  not  know  what  may 
happen  to  us,  to  lear  the  worst  that  can  bap* 
pen ;  and  hence  it  ia,  that  uncertainty  is  so 
terrible,  duU  we  often  seek  to  be  rid  of  it,  at 
the  hazard  of  a  certain  nuschief.  Now,  some 
low,  confused,  uncertain  sounds,  leave  ua  in 
the  aame  fearfld  anzie^  concerning  their 
cauaea,  that  no  light,  or  an  uncertain  light,  doea, 
oooceming  tha  objecta  that  surround  ua. 

^SacckmS. 


SECTION 


THE  C&ISS  OF  AjrUfjLLS. 

Such  aounds  as  imitate  the  natural  inartioH 
late  voicea  of  men,  or  any  animaia  in  pain  or 
danger,  are  capable  of  conveying  great  ideaa ; 
cmless  it  be  the  well-known  voice  of  some  crea- 
ture, on  which  we  are  used  to  look  with  ood- 
tempt  The  angnr  tonea  of  wiki  beaata  are 
equally  capable  of  cauaing  a  great  and  awfril 
aenaation. 

Hlnc  ezaodiri  gemUus,  h'aque  leonam 
Vincla  recusanium,  et  eera  sub  nocte  ruden 

turn  ; 
Setigerique  sues,  atque  in  praseplbas  ursl 
SaBvlre }  et  forme  magnorum  ululare  iuporum. 

It  might  seem  thattheae  modulatiooe  of  sound 
carry  some  cooneotion  with  the  nature  of  the 
things  they  represent,  and  are  not  merely  arin- 
trary  ;  because  the  natural  criea  of  all  animalat 
even  of  those  animals  virith  whom  we  have  not 
been  acquainted,  never  fail  to  make  themaelvea 
auffidently  understood ;  thia  cannot  be  aakl  of 
language.  The  modificationa  of  sound,  which 
may  be  productive  of  the  sublime,  are  almoat 
infinite.  Thoae  I  have  mentioned,  are  only  a 
fow  inatancea  to  shew,  on  whatprinciplea  they 
are  all  built. 


SECTION  XXL 

Smtt  AMD  TASTE. 

trSNCHM. 


Smells  and  tastes,  have  aome  share  too  m 
ideas  of  greatness ;  but  it  is  a  smaO  one,  weak 
in  its  nature,  and  confined  in  its  operations.  I 
shall  only  observe,  that  no  smelia  or  tastes  can 
produce  a  grand  sensation,  except  excessive 
bitters,  and  intolerable  stenches.  It  is  true, 
thai  theae  affections  of  the  smeU  and  taate, 
whan  tbsy  are  in  their  fiill  foccot  and  lata  di- 
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raetly  upntiM  Mnory,  are  timply  painliil,  and 
accompanied  with  no  sort  of  delifht ;  but  when 
they  are  moderated,  as  in  a  description  or 
narrative,  they  become  sources  of  the  sublime, 
as  genuine  as  any  othCT,  and  upon  the  very 
same  principle  of  a  moderated  pain.  **  A  cop 
of  bitterness  ;*'  "  to  drain  the  bitter  cup  of 
fortune  •**  "  the  bitter  apples  of  Sodom ;''  diese 
are  all  ideas  suitable  to  a  sublime  description. 
Nor  is  this  passage  of  Virgil  without  sublimi- 
ty, where  the  stench  of  the  vapour  in  Albuena 
conspires  so  happily  with  the  sacred  horroor 
and  gloominess  of  that  prophetic  forest: 

Ac  rex  eolicituf  monstris  oracula  Fauni 
Faddid  genteoris  adit,  lucosque  sub  alta 
(^onsulit  Albunea,  nemorum  que  maxima  sacra 
Fonte  sonac;  tmvitmqite  exhaiat  opaca  Mephi- 
tim. 

In  the  sixth  book,  and  in  a  very  sublime  de- 
■cription,  the  poisonous  exhalation  of  Adieron 
is  not  forgot,  nor  does  it  at  all  disagree  with 
<he  other  images  among  which  it  is  introduced; 

Spelunca  alta  ftiU,  toMtoque  immania  hiatu 
Scrupea,  tuia  laeu  nigrOf  nemorumque  tene- 

6rt«, 
iQ,uam  super  band  ulle  poterant  impune  ro- 

lantes 
Tendere  iter  pennis,  to/i«  *e»e  kaliUu  atrit 
FoMcibua  ^ffundent  aupera  ad  eonvexa  fert' 

bmt. 

I  have  added  these  examples,  because  some 
friends,  for  whose  judgment  I  have  great  defer- 
ence, were  of  opinion,  that  if  the  sentimeot 
•tood  nakedly  by  itself,  it  wouU  be  subject,  at 
firat  view,  to  buriesqoe  and  ridicule ;  but  this 
J  imagine  wouki  principally  arise  fipom  ooife- 
■idering  the  bitterness  and  stench  in  company 
with  mean  and  contemptible  ideas,  with  whica 
It  must  be  owned  they  are  often  united;  such 
an  union  degrades  the  siMime  in  all  other  in- 
alaaces  as  well  as  in  those.  But  it  is  one  of 
Ihe  tests  by  which  the  sublimit  of  an  image 
ia  to  b«  tried,  not  whether  it  becomes  mean 
when  asaociated  with  mean  ideas:  butwjiether, 
when  united  with  images  of  an  allowed  gran- 
deur, the  whole  composition  is  supported  with 
digni^.  Things  vriiidi  are  terrible  arc  always 
great;  but  wh^a  things  possess  disagreeable 
qualities,  or  such  as  have  indeed  some  degree 
of  danger,  but  of  a  danger  easily  overcome, 
they  are  merely  odioua,  as  toads  and  spiders. 


degrees  of  labour,  pain,  anguish,  tament,  la 

productive  of  the  sublime ;  and  nothing  else  in 

tiii^  sense  can   produce  it.    I  need  not  giva 

here  any  fresh  instances,  as  those  given  in  the 

former  sections  abundantly  illustrate  a  renuuk, 

tlial  in  reality  wants  only  an  attention  to  nature, 

to  be  made  loy  every  body. 

Having  thus  run  through  the  causes  of  the 

sublime  with  reference  to  all  the  senses,  my 

first  observation  (sect.  7.)  will  be  found  very 

nearly  true;  that  the  sublime  is  an  idea  b^ 

longing  to  setf^preaervation ;  that  it  is  thereibro 

one  of  the  most  affecting  we  have;  thai  ita 

atrongeet  emotion  is  an  emotion  of  distress ; 

and  that  no  pleasure'^  from  a  positive  cause 

bekmgs  to  it.    Numberless  examples,  besidea 

those  mentioned,  might  be  brought  in  support 

of  these  truths,  and  many  perhaps  useiiil  com- 

aequences  drawn  from  them— 

Bed  fugh  interea,  fugit  irrevocabUs  tempus. 
Singula  dum  capii  circumvectamur  amors. 

1«  BUD  OF  THZ  SKCOKP  PAmT. 


SECTION  xxn. 

rxKuiro.    PAXir. 


Or/aiKiif,  little  aMra  can  be  said  thn  tint 
Iba  iiaa«r  bodilf  p«B,  in  aU  liM  ondaa  and 


PART  UI.— SECTION  L 

or  BBAUTT. 

It  ia  Boy  design  to  oonsider  beauty  as  disti»- 
guidied  from  the  sublime ;  and,  in  the  oouna 
of  the  inquiry,  to  examine  how  fiu-  it  is  ctxisia- 
tent  with  it.  But  previous  to  this,  we  roust 
take  a  short  review  of  the  opinions  already  en- 
tertained of  this  quality;  which  I  think  are 
hardly  to  be  reduced  to  any  fixed  principles ; 
because  men  are  used  to  talk  of  beauty  in  a 
figurative  manner,  that  is  to  say,  in  a  manner 
extremely  uncertain,  and  indeterminate.  By 
beauty  I  mean  that  quality,  or  those  qtialitiea 
in  bodies,  by  which  they  cause  love,  or  some 
passion  simUar  to  it.  I  confine  this  definition 
to  the  merely  sensible  qualities  of  things,  fer 
the  sake  of  preserving  the  utmost  simplicity  in 
a  subject  which  must  always  distract  us,  when- 
ever we  take  in  those  various  causes  of  sym- 
pathy which  attach  us  to  any  persons  cnt  things 
from  secondary  consideratioia,  and  not  frooi 
the  direct  force  which  they  have  merely  on 
being  viewed.  I  likewise  distinguish  love,  by 
which  I  mean  that  satisfaction  which  arises  to 
the  mind  upon  contemplating  any  thing  beau- 
tiful, of  whatsoever  nature  it  may  be,  from  de- 
sire or  lust ;  which  is  an  energy  of  the  mind, 
that  hurriea  us  on  to  the  possession  of  certain 
objects,  that  do  not  aflTect  us  as  they  are  beai>* 
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tiful,bot  by  mitas  tltogidMrdUrerent.  We 
■hall  have  a  strong  desire  for  ■  woman  of  no 
PBmarkafafe  beauty ;  whilst  the  greatest  beautj 
in  men,  or  in  other  animals,  though  it  causes 
lore,  yet  it  excites  nothing  at  all  of  desire. 
Whidi  shews  that  beauty,  sad  the  |>assioa 
eaused  by  beauty,  which  I  call  knre,  is  differ- 
wt  from  desire,  though  desirs  nay  sometimes 
aperate  along  with  it;  but  it  is  to  this  latter 
that  we  must  attribute  those  violent  aud  ten* 
pestuous  passions,  and  the  ooosequent  emo* 
tions  of  the  body  which  attend  what  is  called 
lore  ia  some  of  its  ordinary  aocoptatioos,  and 
not  to  the  efiscls  of  beauty  merely  as  it  is  such. 


SECTION  H. 

mOPOBTIOir    HOT    TBJB  CAUSB  QT   BBAUTV 
nt  TXOKTABUCS. 

Bbautt  hath  usually  been  said  toooosist  ia 
certain  propoitiunB  oTparts.  On  cooaidering  the 
■Mtler,  I  hare  great  reason  todoubt,  whether 
beauty  be  at  all  an  idea  belonging  to  propor* 
fioa.  Proportion  relates  almost  wholly  to  con- 
Tenieoee,  as  every  idea  of  order  seems  to  do ; 
and  it  ranst  therefore  be  oooaidered  as  a  crea- 
ture of  the  understanding,  rather  than  a  primary 
cause  acting  on  the  senses  and  imagination. 
It  is  not  by  the  force  of  long  attention  and  in- 
quiry that  we  find  any  object  to  be  beautiful ; 
bean^  demands  no  assistance  from  our  reason- 
ing; even  the  will  is  unconoeraed;  the  ap- 
pearance of  beauty  as  effectually  causes  some 
degree  of  lore  in  us,  as  the  application  of  ice 
cr  firs  produoes  the  ideas  of  tiMt  or  cold.  To 
gain  something  like  a  satisfactory  conclusion 
in  this  point,  it  were  well  to  examine,  what 
ptoportioa  is ;  since  several  mbo  make  use  of 
that  word,  do  not  always  seem  to  understand 
very  dearly  the  force  of  the  term,  nor  to  have 
very  distinct  ideas  cooceming  the  thing  itseIC 
Proportion  is  the  measure  of  relative  quantity. 
Since  all  quantity  is  divisiUe,  R  is  evident 
that  every  distinct  part  into  which  any  quan- 
ti^  is  divided,  nmst  bear  some  relation  to  the 
clher  parts,  or  to  the  whole.  These  relations 
give  an  origin  to  the  idea  of  proportion.  They 
•re  discovered  by  mensuration,  and  they  arc 
Iha  objects  of  mathmutical  inquiry.  BuC 
vrfaether  any  part  of  any  detenninate  quantity 
be  a  fturtfa,  or  a  fifth,or  a  sixth,  or  a  moiety  of 
tlw  wIhIb  ;  or  whether  it  be  of  equal  longdi 
with  ai^  other  part,  or  double  its  length,  cr  but 
cnc  liaK^  is  a  matter  merefy  indifferent  to  the 
mind ;  it  stands  neuter  in  the  question;  mkI  k 
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is  jtsB  toB  absohf  indiihf  win  mA  tunqwW 
lity  of  the  mind,  that  mathematical  speoiil»> 
tions  derive  sons  of  their  most  considerable 
advantages ;  because  there  is  nothing  to  inte- 
rest the  imagination ;  because  the  iudgment 
sits  free  and  unbisssfd  to  examme  the  point. 
AU  proportions,  every  arrangement  of  quantity 
is  alike  to  the  underrtsndiag,  becaase  the  same 
truths  result  to  it  Srom  all ;  from  greater,  firoa 
lesser,  from  equality  and  inequality.  But 
surely  beauty  is  no  idea  bekmgiag  to  saensu- 
ration ;  nor  has  it  any  thing  to  do  with  calcu- 
lation and  geometry.  If  it  had,  we  saight  then 
poiai  out  some  certain  measures  which  we 
coukl  demonstrate  to  be  beautiful,  either  aa 
simply  considered,  or  as  related  to  others ;  snd 
we  could  call  in  those  natural  objects,  (or  whose 
beauty  we  have  no  voucher  but  the  sense,  to 
this  happy  standard,  and  ccnfinn  the  voice  of 
our  passions  by  the  determination  of  our  rea- 
son. But  sines  we  have  not  this  help,  let  us 
see  whether  proportion  can  in  any  sense  be 
considered  as  the  cause  of  beaiily,  as  hath  been 
so  generally,  and  by  some  socoi^enlly  a^na- 
ed.  If  proportion  be  one  of  the  ccnstitusnts 
of  beauty,  it  must  derive  that  power  either 
tnm  some  natoral  properties  inherent  ia  cer- 
tain measures,  whidi  operate  mechanically  ; 
from  the  operation  of  custom ;  or  from  the  fit- 
ness which  some  measures  have  to  answer 
some  particular  «ods  of  conveniency.  Our 
business  therefore  is  to  enquire,  whether  the 
parts  of  those  objects,  which  are  found  beauti- 
iiil  in  the  vegetable  or  saimal  kingdoms,  are 
eonstandy  so  formed  acoordingto  such  certain 
saeasures,  as  may  serve  to  satisfy  us  that  their 
beauty  results  trom  those  measures  on  the  prin- 
ciple of  a  natural  mechanical  cause ;  or  frosa 
custom;  or,  in  fine,  from  their  fitness  for  any 
detenainato  purposes.  I  intend  to  eramine 
this  point  under  each  of  these  heads  in  iheir 
order.  But  before  I  proceed  further,  X  hope  it 
win  not  be  thought  asaiss,  if  I  lay  down  the 
rules  which  govmied  me  in  this  inquiry,  and 
which  have  misled  me  in  it,  if  I  have  gone 
astray.  1.  If  two  bodies  produce  the  same  or 
a  similar  effect  on  the  mind,  and  on  examiner 
tion  they  are  found  to  agree  in  some  of  their 
properties,  and  to  diffisr  in  others ;  the  common 
cfiect  is  to  be  attributed  to  the  properties  in 
which  they  agree,  and  not  to  those  in  which 
they  differ.  2.  Not  to  account  for  the  effect  of 
a  natural  ofaiect  from  the  effect  of  an  artificial 
abject  S.  Not  to  account  for  the  effect  of  any 
aaoiral  ofaject  from  a  eonchvion  of  our  reason 
concerning  its  uses,  if  a  natural  cause  may  be 
assigned.  4.  Not  to  admit  any  detenninate 
qoantity,  or  any  refartion  of  quamitj,  as  tfa# 
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caoM  of  a  cartain  affect,  if  the  effect  is  produ- 
ced by  differait  or  opposite  mewurea  and  rel»- 
tioos ;  or  if  these  meaaureo  and  relationa  may 
eziat|  and  yet  the  effect  may  not  be  produced. 
These  are  the  rules  which  I  have  diiefly  fel- 
knredi  whilst  I  examined  into  the  power  of  pro- 
portion considered  as  a  natural  cause;  and 
these,  ifbe  thinks  them  just,  I  request  the  rea- 
der to  carry  with  him  throughout  the  ibOowii^ 
discussion ;  whilst  wo  enquire  in  the  first  place, 
in  what  things  wo  find  this  quality  of  beauty : 
next,  to  see  whether  in  &ese  we  can  find  any 
■Biignable  proportions,  in  sudi  a  manner  as 
4Mght  to  convince  us  that  our  idea  of  beau^ 
remits  fiftxn  them.  We  shall  consider  this 
pleasing  power,  as  it  appears  in  vegetables,  in 
the  inferiour  animals,  aiid  in  man.  Turning 
our  eyes  to  the  vegetable  creation,  we  find  no- 
thing there  so  beautiful  as  flowers ;  but  flowers 
are  ahnoet  of  every  sort  of  shape,  and  of  every 
•ort  of  disposition ;  they  are  turned  and  fash- 
ioned into  an  infinite  variety  of  forms ;  and 
firom  these  forms  botanists  have  given  them 
their  names,  which  are  ahnost  as  various. 
What  proportion  do  wo  diicover  between  the 
■talks  and  the  leaves  of  flowers,  or  between  the 
leaves  and  the  pistils?  How  does  the  slender 
■talk  of  the  rose  agree  with  the  bulky  head 
nnder  which  it  bends?  but  the  rose  is  a  beau- 
tifiil  flower ;  and  can  wo  undertake  to  say  that 
it  does  not  owe  a  great  deal  of  its  beau^  even 
to  that  disproportion ;  the  rose  is  a  large  flower, 
yet  it  grows  upon  a  small  shrub ;  the  flower  of 
tiie  apple  is  very  small,  and  grows  upon  a  large 
tree ;  yet  the  rose  and  the  apple  bfasaom  are 
both  beautifol,  and  the  plants  that  bear  them 
aro  most  engagingly  attired,  notwithstanding 
this  dispropovtkm.  What  by  general  consent 
is  allowed  to  be  a  more  beautifiil  object  than 
an  orange  tree,  flourishing  at  once  with  its 
leaves,  its  blossoms,  and  its  fruit?  but  it  is  in 
▼ain  that  we  search  hero  for  any  proportion 
between  the  height,  the  breadth,  or  any  thing 
else  concerning  the  dimensions  of  the  whole, 
or  concerning  the  relation  of  the  particular 
parts  to  eadi  other.  I  grant  that  we  may  ob- 
serve in  many  flowers,  something  of  a  rq^ular 
figura,  and  of  a  methodical  disposition  of  the 
iMves.  The  rose  has  such  a  figure  and  such  a 
disposition  of  iti  petals ;  but  in  an  oblique 
▼iew,  when  this  figure  is  in  a  good  measure 
lost,  and  the  order  of  the  leaves  confounded, 
it  yet  retains  its  beautf ;  the  rose  is  even  more 
beautiful  before  it  ii  fill  blown ;  and  the  bud, 
before  this  exact  figure  is  formed ;  and  this  is 
Bot  die  only  instance  wherein  method  and  exact- 
I,  die  soul  of  proportion  ,are  found  rather  pre- 
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SECTION  ni. 

PBOPORTtON  Wr  THX  CAUSE  OF  BBAUTT  IM 
AinHALS. 

That  proportion  has  but  a  small  share  in 
llie  formation  of  beauty,  is  full  as  evident  among 
animals.  Here  the  greatest  variety  of  shapes 
and  dispositions  of  parts,  are  well  fitted  to 
excite  thii  idea.  The  swan,  confessedly  a 
beautiful  bird,  has  a  neck  longer  than  the  rest 
of  his  body,  and  but  a  very  riiort  tail :  is  this  a 
beautiful  proportion  ?  we  must  allow  that  it  is. 
But  then  what  shall  we  say  to  the  peacock, 
who  has  comparatively  but  a  short  neck,  with 
a  tail  longer  than  the  neck  and  the  rest  of  the 
body  taken  tt^ether?  How  many  birds  are 
there  that  vary  infinitely  from  each  of  these 
standards,  and  firom  every  other  which  you 
can  fix ;  with  proportions  different,  and  often 
directly  opposite  to  each  other !  and  yet  many 
of  these  birds  are  extremely  beautiful ;  when 
upon  considering  them  we  find  nothing  in  any 
one  part  that  might  determine  us  &  priori,  to 
say  vHiat  the  others  ought  to  be,  nor  indeed  to 
guess  any  thing  about  them,  but  what  experi- 
ence might  shew  to  be  full  of  disappointment 
and  misUke.  And  with  regard  to  the  coloum 
either  of  birds  or  flowers,  for  there  is  some- 
tiling  similar  in  the  colouring  of  both,  whethnr 
they  are  considered  in  their  extmsion  or  gra- 
dation, there  is  nothing  of  proportion  to  be 
observed.  Some  are  of  but  one  single  colour; 
othere  hare  aO  die  colours  of  die  rainbow ; 
some  are  of  the  primary  odours,  others  are  of 
the  mixt ;  in  short,  an  attentive  observer  may 
soon  conclude,  that  there  is  as  litde  of  propor- 
tion in  die  cokMiring  as  in  die  shapes  of  dieso 
objects.  Turn  next  to  beasts;  examine  dio 
head  of  a  beautifiil  horse ;  find  what  proportion 
that  bears  to  his  body,  and  to  his  limbs,  and 
what  relations  these  hare  to  each  other ;  and 
when  you  hare  setded  these  proportions  as  a 
standard  of  beauty,  dien  take  a  dog  or  cat,  or 
any  odier  animal,  and  examine  how  for  tho 
same  proportions  between  their  heads  and 
their  necks,  between  diose  and  die  body,  and 
so  on,  are  found  to  hokl ;  I  diink  we  may  safely 
■ay,  that  they  differ  in  every  species,  yet  that 
there  are  individuals  found  in  a  great  many 
species  so  differing,  that  have  a  very  striking 
beauty.  Now,  if  it  be  allowed  diat  very  differ- 
ent, and  even  contrary,  forms  and  dispositions 
are  consistent  widi  beauty,  it  amounts  I  believn 
to  a  conoesrion,  that  no  ceruin  measures, 
operating  from  a  natural  principle,  are  necea- 
sary  to  |mxloce  it,  at  least  so  for  as  dio  bruta 
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SECTION  IV.  bemnty  tinned  UBoag  themsehres  about  th^ 

|>raportiooi  cf  the  human  body  ?  tome  hold  it 

FROPoarnw  vor  tbs  cauu  or  bbautt  dt  to  be  wren  heads ;  lome  make  it  eight ;  whikt 

TBS  HUMAir  aPKCixa.  odieia  extend  it  even  to  ten;  a  vast  difieranoo 

in  such  a  small  number  of  ctivisioas !    Others 

Thuui  are  spme  parts  of  the  human  body,  take  «ther  methods  of  estimating  the  propor> 

that  are  obeenred  to  hoU  certain  proportioos  to  tioos,  and  afl  with  equal  success.  But  are  these 

each  other ;  but  before  it  can  be  proved,  that  proportions  exactly  the  same  in  all  handsome 

the  efficient  cause  of  beau^  lies  in  these,  it  men?  or  are  they  at  all  the  proportions  fouml 

must  be  shewn,  that  wherevCT  these  are  found  in  beautifiil  women?  nobody  will  say  that  they 

exact,  the  person  to  whom  they  belong  is  beau-  are ;  yet  both  sexes  are  undoubtedly  capable  df 

tiful :  I  mean  in  the  effect  produced  on  the  beau^,  and  the  fomale  of  the  greatest ;  which 

view,  either  of  any  iiii,iiijtei  distinctly  consi-  advantage  I  believe  will  hardly  be  attributed  to 

dered,  or  of  the  whole  body  together.    It  must  the  superiour  exartness  of  proportion  in  the  &ir 

be  likewise  ^wn,  that  these  parts  stand  in  aex.    Let  us  rest  a  moment  on  this  point ;  and 

such  a  reUtioa  to  each  other,  that  the  com-  consider  how  mudi  difference  there  is  between 

parison  between  them  maybe  easily  made,  and  the  measures  that  prevail  in  many  similarparts 

that  the  affection  of  the  mind  may  naturally  of  the  body,  in  the  two  sexes  of  this  single  sp»- 

result  from  it.    For  my  part,  I  have  at  several  cies  only.    If  you  assign  any  d^enninate  pro> 

times  very  carefuUy  examined  many  of  those  portions  to  the  limbs  of  a  man,  and  if  you  limit 

proportions,  and  (bund  them  hoki  very  neariy,  human  beauty  to  these  proportions,  when  you 

or  altogether  alike  in  many  subjects,  whidi  find  a  woman  vdio  d^en  in  the  make  and  mea- 

were  not  only  very  different  from  one  another,  sures  of  almost  every  part,  jrou  must  conclude 

but  where  one  has  been  very  beautiful,  and  the  her  not  to  be  beautifid,  in  ^ite  of  the  suggea- 

other  very  remote  from  beauty.    With  regud  tions  of  your  imagination ;  or,  in  obedience 

to  the  parts  which  are  found  so  proportioned,  to  your  imagination,  you  must  renounce  your 

they  are  often  so  remote  from  each  other,  in  rules ;  you  must  lay  by  the  scale  and  compass, 

situation,  nature,  and  office,  that  I  cannot  see  and  look  out  for  some  other  cause  of  beauty, 

how  they  admit  of  any  comparison,  nor  coose-  For  if  beau^  be  attached  to  certain  measuree 

quently  how  any  effect  owing  to  pr(^)ortion  caa  ytrhkh  operate  from  a  pmdpU  in  autere,  wlnr 

result  from  them.   The  neck,  say  they  in  beau-  i^KNild  similar  parts  with  different  measures  of 

tiful  bodies,  shoukl  measure  with  the  calf  of  the  proportion  be  fiiund  to  have  beauty,  and  this  too 

leg;  it  should  likewise  be  twice  the  circum-  m  the  very  same  species?  but  to  open  our  view 

ference  of  the  wrist.    And  an  infinity  of  obser-  a  little,  it  i»  worth  observing,  that  almost  aU 

vations  of  this  kind  are  to  be  foimd  in  the  animsls  have  parts  of  very  much  the  same  na- 

writings  and  conversations  of  many.  But  what  ture,  and  destined  nearly  to  the  same  purposes? 

relation  has  the  calf  of  the  leg  to  the  neck;  or  an  head, neck, body,  feet,  eyes,  ears,  nose,  and 

either  of  these  parts  to  the  wrist?   These  pro-  mouth ;  yet  Providence,  to  provide  in  the  best 

portions  are  certainly  to  be  found  in  handsome  manner  for  their  several  wants,  and  to  display 

iMxlies.    They  are  as  certainly  in  ugly  ones ;  the  riches  of  his  wisdom  and  goodness  in  hia 

as  any  who  will  take  the  pains  to  try  may  find,  creation,  has  woriced  out  of  these  fewand  simi- 

Kay,  I  do  not  know  but  they  may  be  least  per-  lar  organs,  and  members,  a  diversity  hardly 

feet  in  some  of  the  most  besutifrd.    You  may  short  of  infinite  in  their  disposition,  measures, 

assign  any  proporti(»s  you  please  to  every  part  and  reklion.   But,  ss  we  have  before  observed,  • 

dt  the  human  body  ;  and  I  undertake  that  a  amidst  this  infinite  diversity,  one  particular  is 

painter  shall  religiously  observe  them  all,  and  common  to  many  species :  several  of  the  in- 

notwithstanding  produce,  if  he  pleases,  a  very  dividuals  which  compose  them  are  capable  of 

ugly  figure.   The  same  painter  shall  consider*  affecting  us  with  a  sense  of  loveliness ;  and 

ably  deviate  firom  these  proportions,  and  pro-  whilst  they  agree  in  producing  this  effect,  they 

duce  a  very  beautiful  one.   And  indeed  it  may  difier  extremely  in  the  relative  measures  of 

be  observed  in  the  masterpieces  of  the  ancient  those  parts  which  have  produced  it.    These 

and  modem  statuary,  that  several  of  them  differ  oonsideraUoos  were  sufficient  to  induce  me  to 

very  widely  firom  the  proportions  of  others,  in  reject  the  notion  of  any  particular  proporticNia 

parts  very  conspicuous  and  of  great  consider-  tluit  operated  by  nature  to  produce  a  pleasing 

ation ;  and  that  they  differ  no  less  from  the  effect ;  but  those  who  wiD  agree  with  me  with 

proportions  we  find  in  living  men,  of  forms  regard  to  a  particular  proportion,  are  strong 

extremely  striking  and  agreeable.    And  after  prepomessed  in  favour  of  one  more  indefinite, 

all,  how  are  the  partisaoa  of  praportiooil  They  imagiiM,  that  aUbot^  beauty  in  fsnsnl 
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ia  annexed  to  DO  certain  meamrM  oommon  to  ly,  several  buildings  are  by  no  means  of  the  form 
the  several  kinds  of  pleasing  plants  and  ani-  of  that  particular  square,  which  are  notwith- 
mals ;  yet  that  there  is  a  certain  proportion  in  atanding  planned  by  the  best  architects,  anfl 
each  species  absolutely  essentia]  to  the  beau^  produce  an  eflTect  altogether  as  good,  and  per- 
of  that  particdar  kind.   If  we  consider  the  ani*  haps  a  better.    And  certainly  nothing  coukl  bo 
mal  world  in  general,  we  find  beau^  confined  more  onaooountably  whimsical,  than  for  an  ar- 
to  DO  certain  measures ;  but  as  some  peculiar  ehitect  to  model  his  performance  by  the  humaa 
measure  and  relation  of  parts  is  what  distin-  figtire,  since  no  two  things  can  have  less  resenw 
guishes  each  peculiar  class  of  animals,  it  most  Uance  or  analogy,  than  a  man,  and  an  house 
of  necessity  be,  that  the  beautifijl  in  each  kind  or  temple:  do  we  need  to  observe,  that  their 
will  be  found  in  the  measures  and  proportions  purposes  are  entirely  diflTerent?    What  I  am 
ofthat  kind ;  forotherwise  it  woidd  deviate  from  apt  to  suspect  is  this:  that  these  analogies 
its  proper  species,  and  become  in  some  sort  were  devised  to  gii^  a  credit  to  the  works  of 
monstrous:  however,  no  species  u  so  strictly  art,  by  shewing  a  conformity  between  them  and 
confined  to  any  certain  proportions,  that  there  the  noUest  worica  in  nature ;  not  that  the  latter 
is  DOC  a  considerable  variation  among  the  in-  terved  at  all  to  supply  hints  for  the  perfection 
dividuab;  and  as  it  has  been  shewn  of  the  of  the  former.    And  I  am  the  more  fiiUy  con> 
human,  so  it  may  be  shewn  of  the  brute  rinced,  that  the  patrons  of  proportion  havo 
kinds,  that  beauty  is  found  mdifilerently  in  all  transferred  their  artificial  ideas  to  nature,  and 
tfie  proportions  whidi  each  kind  can  admit,  tiot  borrowed  from  thence  the  proportions  they 
without  quitting  its  common  form ;  and  it  is  this  use  in  works  of  art ;  because  in  any  discussion 
idea  of  a  common  fbrm  that  makes  the  proper-  of  this  subject  they  always  quit  as  soon  as  poe- 
tion  of  parts  at  all  regarded,  and  not  the  ope-  siMe  the  open  field  of  natural  beauties,  the  ani- 
fatioo  of  any  natural  cause :  indeed  a  little  mal  and  vegetable  kingdoms,  and  fortify  thero- 
oonsideration  will  make  it  appear,  that  it  is  not  aelves  within  the  artificial  lines  and  angles  of 
measure  but  manner  that  creates  all  die  beauty  architecture.     For  there  is  in  mankind  an 
which  bek>nn  to  shape.    What  light  do  we  mifbrtunato  propensity  to  make  themselves, 
borrow  fiftMnmese  boasted proportioDs,  when  we  their  views,  and  their  works,  the  measure  of 
stndy  ornamental  design  ?  It  seems  amazing  to  exceflence  in  every  thing  whatsoever.    There- 
me,  that  artists,  if  they  were  as  well  convinced  fore  having  observed  that  their  dwellings  were 
■sdieypretend  tobe,tfiatproportionisaprin-  most  commodious  and  firm  when  they  were 
eipal  cause  of  beauty,  have  not  by  them  at  all  ftrown  into  regular  figures,  with  parts  answei^- 
times  accurate  measurements  of  all  sorts  of  ftble  to  each  omer ;  they  transferred  these  ideas 
beautiful  animals  to  help  them  to  proper  pro*  to  their  gardens ;  they  turned  their  trees  into 
portions,  when  they  woukl  contrive  any  thing  pillars,  pyramids,  and  obelisks ;  they  formed 
elegant,  especially  as  they  fireqoently  assort,  their  hedges  into  so  many  green  walls,  and 
that  it  is  firom  an  obswvation  of  the  beautiful  in  fiuhioned  their  walks  into  squares,  triangles, 
nature  they  direct  their  practice.    I  know  that  ftnd  other  mathematical  figtn^es,  with  exactneM 
it  has  been  said  kmg  since,  and  echoed  back-  and  symmetry;  and  they  thought,  if  they  were 
ward  and  forward  fh>m  one  writer  to  another  a  not  imitating,  tfiey  were  at  least  improving  na- 
thousand  times,  that  the  proportions  of  building  tore,  and  teaching  her  to  know  her  business, 
have  been  taken  from  diose  of  the  human  body.  But  nature  has  at  last  escaped  from  their  dia- 
To  make  this  forced  analogy  complete,  they  cipline  and ^eir  fetters;  and  our  gardens,  if 
represent  a  man  with  his  arms  raised  and  ex-  nodiing  else,  declare,  we  begin  to  feel  that 
tended  at  full  length,  and  then  describe  a  sort  mathematical  ideas  are  not  the  true  measures 
of  square,  as  it  is  formed  by  passing  lines  of  beauty.    And  surely  they  are  full  as  little  so 
along  the  extremities  of  this  strange  figure,  in  the  animal,  as  in  the  vegetable  world.    For 
But  it  appears  very  clearly  to  me,  that  the  is  it  not  extraordinary,  that  in  these  fine  de- 
human  figure  never  supplied  the  architect  with  acriptive  pieces,  these  innmnerable  odes  and 
any  of  his  ideas.    For  in  the  first  place,  men  degies  which  are  in  the  mouths  of  all  the  world, 
are  very  rarely  se«i  in  this  strained  posture ;  it  and  many  of  which  have  been  tfie  entertain- 
is  not  natoral  to  them ;  neither  is  it  at  all  be-  ment  of  ages,  that  in  these  pieces  which  de- 
coming.     Secondly,  the  view  of  the  human  scribe  love  with  auch  a  passionate  energy,  and 
figure  so  disposed,  does  not  naturally  suggest  r^vresent  its  object  in  such  an  infinite  variety 
tne  idea  of  a  square,  but  rather  of  a  cross ;  as  of  lights,  not  one  word  is  said  of  proportion,  n 
that  large  space  between  the  anna  and  the  it  be,  what  some  insist  it  is,  the  principal  oom- 
ground,  must  be  filled  with  something  before  it  ponent  of  beauty ;  whibt  at  the  same  time, 
db  nufte  any  body  think  of  a  sqoare.   Third-  several  other  quaJ^es  are  very  fiwjuently  oa 
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TOmlyiiMotioiMd?  Bui  if  proportion  IimdoC  do  meaia  wait  until  OMtoni  had  fettled  an  idoa 
this  poweti  it  may  appear  odd  bow  men  came  of  proportion,  before  we  decided  oonoeming  ila 
onfinally  to  be  lo  preponeased  in  its  fiiTour.  beauty  or  u^rfinen:  wbich  ehewa  that  the  ge- 
lt arose,  I  imagine,  from  the  fondness  I  have  neral  idea  of  beauty  can'  be  no  more  owing  to 
just  mentioned,  which  men  bear  so  remarkablj  customary  than  to  natural  proportion.  Deibr- 
to  their  own  works  and  notions ;  it  arose  from  mity  arises  from  the  want  of  the  common  pro- 
false  reasonings  on  the  effects  of  the  customary  portions;  but  the  necessary  result  of  their  ex- 
figure  of  animals ;  it  arose  firom  the  Platonic  islenoe  in  any  object  is  not  beauty.  If  we 
theory  of  fitness  and  aptitude.  For  whichreai-  suppose  proportion  in  natural  things  to  be  rela^ 
son,  in  the  next  section,  I  shall  consider  the  tire  to  custom  and  use,  the  nature  of  use  and 
effects  of  custom  in  the  figure  of  snimals ;  and  custom  will  shew,  that  beauty,  which  is  a  j»s»- 
afterwards  the  idea  of  fitness :  since  if  proper*  tnt  and  powerfiil  quality,  cannot  result  from  it. 
tioo  does  not  operate  by  a  natural  power  attend-  We  are  so  wonderfully  formed,  that,  whilnt  wa 
ing  some  measures,  it  must  be  eilbsr  by  custom,  are  creatures  vehemeody  desirous  of  norehy, 
or  the  idea  of  utili^ ;  there  is  no  other  way.  we  are  as  strongly  attached  to  habit  and  custom. 

But  it  is  the  nature  of  things  m^ich  hold  us  by 

■I  custom,  to  affept  vs  very  little  whilst  we  are  in 

possession  of  them,  but  strongly  when  they  are 

SECTION  y.  absent.    I  remember  to  hare  frequented  a  cer- 

tain  place,  every  day  for  a  long  time  together: 

FROPOKTioir  FUKTHiB  coNtiDEBED.  gftd  I  msy tndy saf ,  thai  wohi  fromfindini 

It  I  am  not  wistalien,  a  great  deal  of  thn  pleasure  in  it,  I  was  affected  with  a  sort  of 

prejudice  in  favour  of  proportion  has  arisen,  weariness  and  disgust ;  I  osme,  1  went,  I  r*> 

not  so  much  fimn  the  obserratioi)  of  any  certain  turned,  wUboutplMsure;  yet  if  by  any  meaaa 

measures  found  in  beautifid  bodies,  as  from  a  I  passed  by  the  usual  time  of  my  going  thither, 

wrong  idea  of  the  relation  which  deformity  bears  J  was  remarkably  uneasy,  and  was  not  quiet 

to  beauty,  to  which  it  has  been  consideffed  an  till  I  had  got  into  my  okl  trade.    Tbeywhousa 

the  opposite ;  on  this  principle  it  was  oonchid-  viuff,  take  it  almost  without  being  sensible  that 

ed,  that  where  the  causes  of  deformity  were  they  take  it,  and  the  acute  sense  of  smell  is 

removed,  beauty  must  naturidly  and  necessarily  deadened,  so  as  to  feel  hanfly  any  thing  trom 

be  inbroduoed.    This  I  believe  is  a  mistake,  so  sharp  a  stimulus;  yet  deprive  the  snuff-taker 

For  dtformity  is  opposed  not  to  beauty,  but  lo.  of  his  box,  and  he  is  the  most  uneasy  mortal  ia 

the  compUU^  common  fanm.    If  one  of  the  le^i  the  worU.    Indeed  so  &r  are  use  and  habk 

qf  a  man  be  found  shorter  than  the  other,  the  fimn  being  causes  of  pleasure,  merefy  as  such, 

n»an  is  deformed;  because  there  is  aomsthing  that  the  efiect  of  constant  use  is  to  make  al 

wanting  to  complete  the  whole  idea  we  form  of  things  of  whatever  kind  entirely  unaffecting. 

a  man ;  and  this  has  the  same  effect  in  natural  For  asuseatlasttakesofftbepainfideflectof 

ftults,  as  maiming  and  mutilation  produce  from  many  things,  it  reduces  the  pleasurable  efieet 

accidents.    So  if  the  hack  be  humped,  the  man  in  others  in  the  same  manner,  and  brings  both 

is  deformed ;  because  his  back  has  an  unusual  to  a  sort  of  mediocrity  and  indifierenoe.    Very 

figure,  and  what  carries  with  it  the  idea  of  justly  is  use  called  a  second  nature ;  and  our 

Bomediseaseor  misfortune;  so  if  a  man^lneck  natural  and  common  state  is  one  of  absohita 

he  considerably  longer  or  shorter  than  usual,  indifference,  equally  prepared  for  pain  or  plea- 

ve  say  he  is  deformed  in  that  part,  because  sure.    But  when  we  are  thrown  out  of  this 

men  are  not  commonly  made  in  that  manner,  state,  or  deprived  of  any  thing  requbite  to 

But  surely  every  hour's  expwience  may  con-  maintain  us  in  it;  when  this  chance  does  not 

▼ince  us,  that  a  man  may  have  his  leg*  of  an  happen  by  pleasure  from  some  mechanical 

equal  length,  and  resembHng  each  other  in  all  cause,  we  are  always  hurt.    It  is  so  with  the 

respects,  and  his  neck  of  a  jiist  sixe,  and  hit  second  nature,  custom,  in  all  things  which  r^ 

back  quito  straight,  without  having  at  the  same  hUe  to  it    Thus  the  want  of  the  usual  propor* 

time  the  least  perceivable  beauty.  Indeed  beau-  tions  in  men  and  other  animals  is  sure  to  dis- 

ty  is  so  far  from  belonging  to  the  idea  of  custom,  gust,  though  their  presence  is  by  no  means  any 

that  in  reality  what  affects  us  m  that  manner  ia  cause  of  real  pleasure.    It  is  true,  that  the  pro* 

extremely  rare  and  uncommon.    The  beautiful  portions  laid  down  as  causes  of  beauty  in  tha 

atrikes  us  as  much  by  its  novelty  as  the  deform-  human  body,  are  fivqueotly  found  in  beautifid 

ed  itself.    It  is  thus  in  those  species  of  animala  ones,  because  they  are  generally  found  in  all 

with  which  we  are  acq<iainted ;  and  if  one  of  mankind ;  but  if  it  can  be  shewn  too,  that  thej 

^  new  species  were  rapresflHtiedyWjeahQuld  by  are  found  without  beauty,  and  that  beanty  frn» 
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qnendy  exuti  without  them,  and  that  thii  beau- 
tff  where  it  eziats,  always  can  be  assii^ed  to 
ticher  lew  equifocal  causea,  it  will  naturally 
lead  us  to  conclude,  that  proportion  and  beauty 
«re  not  ideas  of  the  same  natwe.  The  true 
opposite  to  beauty  is  not  disproportion  or  de- 
Ibrmity,  but  ugUnftt ;  and  as  it  proceeds  from 
causes  opposite  to  those  of  positire  beauty,  we 
cannot  consider  it  until  we  come  to  treat  of 
that.  Between  beauty  and  ugliness  there  is  a 
sort  of  mediocrity,  in  whidi  the  assigned  pro* 
portions  are  most  commonly  founds  but  this 
has  no  effect  upon  the  passiooa. 


SECTION  VL 

FITHESS  NOT  THE  CAUSS  Or  BBAUTT. 

It  is  said  that  the  idea  of  utility,  or  of  a  pari*t 
being  well  adapted  to  answer  its  end,  is  the 
cause  of  beauty,  or  indeed  beauty  itself.  IT  it 
were  not  Cur  this  opinion,  it  had  been  impossi- 
ble for  the  doctrine  of  proportion  to  have  hdd 
its  ground  wry  long ;  the  world  would  be  soon 
weary  of  hearing  of  measures  which  related  to 
aothing,  either  of  a  natural  principle,  or  of  a 
fitness  to  answer  some  end ;  the  idea  yr\n€h 
mankind  most  ojmroonly  conceive  of  propor- 
tion, is  the  suitableBesi  of  means  to  certain 
ends,  and,  where  this  is  not  the  question,  very 
seldom  trouUe  themselves  about  the  effect  of 
different  measures  of  things.  Therefore  it 
was  necessary  (or  this  theory  t»  insist  tfiat  not 
only  artificial,  but  natural  objects  took  their 
Wean^  from  the  fitness  of  the  parts  for  their 
several  purposes.  But  in  framing  this  theoiy, 
I  am  apfMrsheasive  that  experience  was  not  mf" 
ficiently  coMulted.  For,  on  that  principle,  the 
wedge-Uke  snoot  of  a  swine,  with  its-  tough 
cartihige  at  the  end,  die  little  sunk  eyes,  and 
the  whole  make  of  the  head,  so  well  adapted  to 
its  offices  of  digging  end  rooting,  would  be 
extremely  beautifiil.  The  great  bag  hanging 
te  the  bill  of  a  pelican,  e  thing  highly  useful  to 
this  animal,  would  be  Iftewise  as  beautifiil  in 
our  eyes.  The  hedgehog,  so  well  secured 
against  «11  assaults  by  his  prickly  hide,  and  the 
porcupine  with  his  missile  quills,  would  be 
then  considered  as  oreatures  of  no  small  ele- 
gance. There  are  few  animals  whose  parts 
are  better  contrived  than  those  of  a  monkey ; 
he  has  the  handsof  a  man,  joined  to  the  springy 
limbs  of  n  beast ;  he  is  admirably  calculated 
Sar  running,  leaping,  grappling,  and  dimbing; 
and  yet  there  are  ww  animate  which  seem  to 
hntnh»binutj  to  the  evca  of  iB  fkiBd.  I 


need  say  little  on  the  trunk  of  the  elephant,  of 
such  various  usefulness,  and  which  is  so  far 
fi'om  contributing  to  his  beauty.  How  well 
fitted  is  the  wolf  for  nmning  and  leaping !  how 
admirably  is  the  lion  armed  for  battle !  but  will 
any  one  therefore  call  the  elephant,  the  wolf, 
and  the  lion,  beautiful  animals  ?  I  believe  no- 
body will  think  the  form  of  a  man*8  leg  so  well 
adi4>ted  to  running,  as  those  of  an  horse,  a 
dog,  a  deer,  and  several  other  creatures ;  at 
least  they  have  not  that  appearance :  yet,  I  be- 
lieve, a  well-fashioned  human  leg  will  be  allow- 
able far  to  exceed  all  these  in  beauty.  If  the 
fitness  of  parts  was  what  constituted  the  love- 
liness of  their  form,  the  actual  employment  of 
tiiem  would  undoubtedly  much  augment  it ;  but 
this,  though  it  is  sometimes  so  upon  another 
principle,  is  &r  firom  being  alwajrs  the  case. 
A  bird  on  the  wing  is  not  so  beautiful  as  when 
it  is  perched ;  nay,  there  are  several  of  the  do- 
mestic fowls  which  are  seldom  seen  to  fly,  and 
whidi  are  nothing  the  less  beautifiil  on  that 
account;  yet  birds  are  so  extremely  different 
in  their  fbrra  fitm  the  beast  and  human  kinds, 
that  you  cannot,  on  the  principle  of  fitness, 
allow  them  any  dting  agreeable,  but  in  consid- 
eration of  their  parts  being  designed  (or  quite 
other  purposes.  I  never  in  my  life  chanced  to 
see  a  peacock  fly ;  and  yet  before,'  very  long 
before  I  considered  any  aptitude  in  his  form  for 
tiie  aerial  life,  I  was  struck  with  the  extreme 
beauty  which  raises  that  bird  above  many  of 
the  best  flying  fowte  in  the  world ;  though,  jfbr 
any  thing  I  saw,  his  way  of  living  was  modi 
like  that  of  the  swine,  which  fed  in  the  farm- 
jwrd  along  with  him.  The  same  may  be  said 
of  cocks,  hens,  and  the  like ;  they  are  of  the 
flying  kiixi  in  figure:  in  their  manner  of  mo- 
ving not  very  different  fi'om  men  and  beasts. 
To  leave  these  foreign  examples ;  if  beau^  in 
ear  own  species  was  annexed  to  use,  men 
would  be  much  more  kwely  than  women  ;  and 
■trangth  and  agility  would  be  considered  as  the 
only  beauties.  But  to  call  strength  by  the 
name  of  beauty,  to  have  but  one  denomination 
for  the  qualities  of  a  Venus  and  Hercules,  so 
totally  diflerent  in  almost  all  respects,  is  surely 
a  strange  confusion  of  ideas,  or  abuse  of  words. 
The  cause  of  this  confusion,  I  imagine,  pro- 
ceeds from  our  frequently  perceiving  the  parts 
of  the  human  and  other  animal  bodies  to  be  at 
once  very  beaotiful,  and  very  well  adapted  to 
their  purposes;  and  we  are  deceived  by  a 
■ophisra,  whidi  makes  us  take  that  for  a  cause 
which  is  only  a  concomitant :  this  is  the  soph- 
ism of  the  fly;  who  imagined  he  raised  a  great 
dust,  beeaoM  he  stood  upon  the  chariot  that 
fettty  raised  it.    The  itomach,  the  hmgi,  the 
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fiver,  u  wen  u  other  ptrte,  ire  faieonipermbljr 
well  adapted  to  their  purpoeee;  yet  they  are  &r 
fipom  having  any  beauty.  Again,  many  things 
are  very  beautifiil,  in  which  it  it  impoMible  to 
^Saeem  any  idea  of  um.  And  I  appeal  to  the 
Int  and  most  natural  feelings  of  mankind, 
^dbether,  on  beholding  a  beautiful  eye,  or  a 
well-fii^^ioned  mouth,  or  a  weU-turoed  leg,  any 
ideas  of  their  being  well  fitted  for  seeing, 
•ating,  or  running,  ever  present  themselves. 
What  idea  of  use  is  it  that  flowers  excite,  the 
■MMt  beautiful  part  of  the  vegetable  world  ?  It 
is  true,  that  the  infinitely  wise  and  good  Crea- 
•orhas,  of  his  bounty,  frequently  joined  beau^ 
to  those  things  which  he  has  made  usefiil  to  us: 
bat  this  does  not  prove  that  an  idea  of  use  and 
beanly  are  the  same  thing,  or  thai  they  are  ai^ 
way  dependent  on  each  other. 


SECTION  vn. 


VBM  aXAL  XFTBCTS  OP  PITirKSf . 


Wbxit  I  eidiided  proportion  and  fitness  fi-om 
■ay  share  in  beau^,  I  did  not  by  any  means 
inlBHl  to  say  that  they  were  of  no  value,  or  that 
Ihay  ougirt  to  be  disregarded  in  works  of  art. 
Woiks  of  art  are  the  proper  sphere  of  their 
yowar ;  and  here  it  is  that  they  have  their  fiiU 
aflact.  Whenever  the  wisdom  of  our  Creator 
jntepded  that  we  should  he  affected  with  any 
thing,  ha  did  not  confide  the  execution  of  his 
design  to  the  languid  and  precarious  operation 
af  our  reason ;  but  he  endued  it  with  powers 
and  properties  that  prevent  the  understanding, 
and  even  the  will,  which  seizing  upon  the 
aeoses  and  imagination,  captivate  the  soul 
kefore  the  imderstanding  is  ready  either  to  join 
with  them,  or  to  oppose  them.  It  is  by  a  kng 
ciediictian,  and  modi  study,  that  we  diioover 
the  adorable  wisdom  of  God  in  his  works: 
when  we  discover  it,  the  efiect  is  very  difller- 
ant,  not  only  in  the  manner  of  acquiring  it,  but 
in  its  own  nature,  firom  that  which  strikes  us 
without  any  preparation  firom  the  sublime  or 
the  beautiful.  How  different  is  the  satisfac- 
tion of  an  anatomist,  who  discovers  the  use  of 
the  muscles  and  of  the  skin,  the  excellent  con- 
trivance of  the  one  for  the  various  movements 
af  the  body,  and  the  wonderful  texture  of  the 
other,  at  once  a  general  covering,  and  at  once 
a  general  outlet  as  well  as  inlet ;  how  different 
is  this  from  the  affection  which  possesses  an 
ordinary  man  at  tlie  sight  of  a  delicate  smooth 
skin,  and  all  the  other  parts  of  beauty,  whkh 
lequirs  no  investigation  to  be  perceived!    la 


die  former  ease,  whilst  wa  kwk  op  to  tha 
MakCT  with  admiration  and  praiM,  the  object 
which  causes  it  may  be  odious  and  distasteful ; 
tfie  latter  very  often  so  touches  us  by  its  power 
on  the  imagination,  that  we  examine  but  little 
into  the  artifice  of  its  contrivance ;  and  we  have 
need  of  a  strong  effort  of  our  reason  to  disen- 
tangle our  minds  from  the  allurements  of  the 
object,  to  a  consideration  of  that  wiBdom  which 
invented  so  powerful  a  machine.  The  effect 
of  proportion  and  fitness,  at  least  so  &r  as  they 
proceed  from  a  mere  consideration  of  the  work 
itself,  produces  approbation,  the  aoquiesoenco 
of  the  understanding,  but  not  love,  nor  any  pas- 
sion of  that  species.  When  we  examine  the 
structure  of  a  watch,  when  we  come  to  know 
thoroughly  the  use  of  every  part  of  it,  satisfied 
as  we  are  with  the  fitness  of  the  whole,  we  are 
&r  enough  fi-om  perceiving  any  thing  like 
beau^  in  the  waidi-work  itseff;  but  let  us 
look  on  the  case,  the  labour  of  some  curious 
artist  in  engraving,  with  little  or  no  idea  of 
use,  we  shdl  have  a  mudi  livelier  idea  of 
beauty  than  we  ever  oould  have  had  from  the 
watch  itself,  thou^  thf  master-piece  of  Gra- 
ham. In  beauty,  as  I  said,  the  effect  is  pr^ 
vioustoanyknovdedgeoftheuse;  but  to  judge 
of  proportion,  we  must  know  the  end  for  which 
any  work  is  designed.  According  to  the  end, 
the  proportion  varies.  Thus  there  is  one  pro- 
portion of  a  tower,  another  of  an  house ;  one 
proportion  of  a  gallery,  another  of  an  hall,  aiH 
other  of  a  chamber..  To  judge  of  the  propor- 
tions of  these,  you  must  be  first  acquainted  with 
the  purposes  (or  which  they  were  designsd. 
Good  sense  and  experience  acting  together, 
M  out  what  is  fit  to  be  done  in  every  woik  of 
art.  We  are  rational  creatures,  and  in  all  our 
works  we  ou|^t  to  regard  their  end  and  pur- 
pose; the  gratification  of  any  passion,  how 
innocent  soever,  ou|^t  only  to  be  of  a  second- 
ary consideration.  Herein  is  placed  the  real 
power  of  fitness  and  proportion ;  they  operate 
on  the  understanding  considering  them,  which 
^pprooes  the  work  and  acquiesces  in  iL  Tha 
passions,  and  the  imagination  which  princi- 
pally raises  them,  have  here  very  little  to  do. 
Wlien  a  room  appears  in  its  original  naksd- 
oess,  bare  walls  and  a  plain  ceiling;  let  its 
proportion  be  ever  so  excellent,  it  pleases  very 
little ;  a  cold  approbation  is  the  utmost  we  can 
reach ;  a  much  worse-proportioned  room  with 
elegant  mouldings  and  fine  festoons,  ^asseS| 
and  other  merely  ornamental  furniture,  wiU 
make  the  imagination  revolt  against  the  rea- 
son ;  it  will  please  much  more  than  the  naked 
proportion  of  tiie  first  room,  which  the  under- 
standing has  so  much  approved,  as  admiraUy 


74  ON  THE  SUBLDffi 

fitted  hr  Hi  purpoiM.    What  I  hare  here  said  This  is  to  me  a  suffioient  proof,  that  it  is  not 

and  hefore  concerning  proportion,  is  hy  no  the  proper  objecl  of  love.    Who  ever  said  wo 

means  to  persuade  people  absurdly  to  neglect  ought  to  bve  a  fine  woman,  or  even  any  of 

the  idea  of  use  in  the  works  of  art.    It  is  only  these  beautiful  animals  which  please  us  ?  Hero 
to  shew  that  these  excellent  things,  beao^  and    to  be  affected,  there  is  oo  need  of  the  coocur- 

proportion,  are  not  the  same ;  not  that  they  rtnoa  of  our  wilL 
ilMuld  either  of  them  be  disregarded. 


SECTION  X. 

SECTION  vin. 

■OW  FAR  TBI   IDEA    OF    BCACTT    MAT  B£ 
THX  KJECAPnULATXOir.  APPLIED    TO    THE     qCTALlTISS    OF     THE 

MIKD. 

Oif  the  whole ;  if  such  parts  in  human  bodiee 
at  are  found  proportioned,  were  likewise  coo*  Nor  is  this  reoMtrk  in  general  less  applica^ 
0tantly  found  beautiful,  as  they  certainly  are  bletothequalitiesof  the  mind.  Those  virtues 
not ;  or  if  they  were  so  situated,  as  that  a  plea-  which  cause  admiration,  and  are  (^  the  sub- 
sure  might  flow  firom  the  comparison,  which  limer  kind,  produce  terrour  rather  than  bve ; 
they  seldom  are ;  or  if  any  assignable  proper-  such  as  fortitude,  justice,  wisdom,  and  the  like. 
tions  were  found,  either  in  plants  or  animals,  Never  was  any  man  amiable  by  force  of  these 
which  were  always  attended  with  beauty,  which  qualities.  Those  which  engage  our  hearts, 
never  was  the  case ;  or,  if,  where  parts  were  which  impress  us  with  a  sense  of  loveliness, 
well  adapted  to  their  purposes,  they  were  con-  are  the  softer  virtues ;  easiness  of  temper,  com- 
■tantly  beautiful,  and  when  no  use  speared,  passion,  kindness,  and  liberality;  though  cer- 
there  was  no  beauty,  which  is  contrary  to  all  tainly  those  latter  are  of  less  immediate  and 
experience;  we  might  conclude,  that  beanty  momentous  concern  to  society,  and  of  less  dig* 
consisted  in  proportion  or  mility.  But  since,  nity.  But  it  is  for  that  reason  that  they  are  so 
in  all  respects,  the  case  is  quite  otherwise ;  we  amiable.  The  great  virtues  turn  principally 
nay  be  satisfied  that  beauty  does  not  depend  on  on  dangers,  punishments,  and  troubles,  and  are 
Ikese,  let  H  owe  its  origin  to  what  else  it  will,     ezwvised  rather  in  preventing  the  worst  nus- 

ohiefr,  than  in  dispensing  &vours;  and  are 
«-—  therefore  not  lovely,  though  highly  venerable. 

The  sidiordinate  turn  on  relie&,  gratifications, 
SECTION  IX.  and   indulgencies ;    and  are  therefore  more 

lovely^  though  inferiour  in  dignity.     ThoHO 
PERFEcnoir  HOT  THE  CAUSE  OF  BEAtTTT.    persooB  who  Creep  into  the  hearts  <^  most  peo* 

pie,  who  are  chosen  as  the  companions  of  their 
There  is  anodier  notion  eurrent,  pretty  softer  hours,  and  their  relief  firom  care  and 
dosely  allied  to  the  former ;  that  peifBetioH  is  anxiety,  are  never  persons  of  shining  qualities 
the  constitueat  eat»e  ofbeauty.  This  opinion  or  strong  virtues.  It  is  rather  the  soft  green  of 
has  been  made  to  extend  much  farther  than  to  the  soul  on  which  we  rest  cm  eyes  that  are  fa* 
■ensible  subjects.  But  in  tiiese,  so  &r  is  per*  tigued  with  behokiing  more  faring  objects, 
fection,  considered  as  sudi,  from  being  the  It  is  worth  observing  how  we  feel  ourselves 
canse  of  beauty ;  ^t  this  quality,  where  it  affected  in  reading  the  characters  of  Cesar  and 
is  highest,  in  the  female  sex,  almost  always  Cato,  as  they  are  so  finely  drawn  and  contrast- 
carries  with  it  an  idea  of  weakness  and  imper-  ed  in  Sallust.  In  one  the  igno$ctndoy  largiun^ 
fbction.  Women  are  very  sensible  of  this;  do;  vathe  other fUiHargiumlo.  In  one  the  rnt- 
fbr  which  reason,  they  learn  to  lisp,  to  totter  in  acris  perfugium;  in  the  other,  malis  ptrmdem. 
tiieir  walk,  to  counterfeit  weakness,  and  even  In  the  latter  we  have  much  to  admire,  much  to 
ridmess.  In  all  this  they  are  guided  by  na*  reverence,  and  perhaps  something  to  fear;  we 
tore.  Beauty  in  distress  is  much  the  most  respect  him,  but  we  respect  him  at  a  distance, 
■ffecting  beauty.  Blushing  has  little  less  pow-  TIm  former  makes  us  familiar  with  him ;  we 
er ;  and  modesty  in  general,  which  is  a  tacit  )om  him,  and  he  leads  us  whither  he  pleases, 
allowance  of  imperfection,  is  itself  considered  To  draw  things  closer  to  our  first  and  most 
as  an  amisble  quality,  and  certainly  heightens  satural  feelings,  I  will  add  a  remark  made  upon 
every  other  that  is  so.  I  know  it  is  in  every  reading  tlMS  section  by  an  ingenious  friend, 
body's  moolb,  that  w«  ought  to  kFfspetfadaoii.    TI»eaolhori^offtlather,seuHfiiltoourwa&-. 


AND  BSAUnPUL. 


» 


UrvndoooTlhtMnMt.   W#  oi^  thw eftii 

w  frm  hvmg  that  entire  love  for  hia  lo  eooiidcr  attentively  in  wlat  muiMr  tkoMi 

w  hnve  fcr  ov  mothen,  wbere  the  pn»  eeneible  qualities  are  diifwied,  in  Mich  thi^i 

Akoritj  ia  ahnoat  meked  down  into  tha  as  by  experience  we  find  beautiful,  or  which 

Ibndneia  and  iBdolfeaoa.    But  wa  excite  in  us  the  pasaion  of  b?e,  or  some  oor- 

fataByhaTaafreattofeforoaryandftthnii  respondent  affection, 
in  nAoaa  thia  aotboritj  ia  reanoved  a  degrea 

oa,  and  where  the  weakneas  of  age  me^  -— 

il  into  anmething  of  a  ftaniniiw  paxtialitj. 

SECTION  xm. 


SECTION  XI. 

I9SA  or   BBAUTT  MAT   ■■ 

▲FFLixD  TO  Timrux. 

Fbom  what  haa  been  said  ia  the  fiiregoing 
•aetkB  wa  may  easily  see,  how  far  the  appli> 
catkB  of  beauty  to  Tirtue,  may  be  made  with 
pwnaiaty.  The  general  application  of  this 
Haalilji  to  nrtoe,  has  a  strong  tendency  to 
eoafiMBd  our  ideas  of  things ;  anid  it  has  given 
riaa  to  an  infinite  deal  of  whimsical  theory ;  as 
tha  aftdng  the  name  of  beauty  to  proportion, 
cuyuity,  and  periection,  as  well  as  to  quali- 
tiea  of  diingB  yet  more  remote  from  our  natural 
idbaa  of  it,  and  from  one  another,  has  tended 
to  cuuibund  our  ideas  of  beauty,  and  Wl  us  no 
or  rule  to  judge  by,  that  was  not  even 
uneotain  and  &llacioua  than  our  own 
This  looae  and  inaccurate  manner 
af  apealdng,  haa  therdbre  mided  ua  both  in 
iwthaoryof  taste  and  of  morals;  aadindueai 
H  to  fesKwre  the  acienee  of  our  duties  from 
Ihoir  proper  basis,  (our  reason,  our  relatioaa, 
and  par  neoeasities,)  to  rest  it  upon  famdifwna 
iltogaitwr  viaionary  and  unsnharanriil 


SECTION  XIL 


MMJkt,  CAUn  OF  BBAUTT. 


HjkTiira  endeavoured  to  show  what  beau^ 
ia  not,  it  remains  that  we  should  examine,  at 
least  with  equal  attention,  ia  a^MU  it  really 
eonaists.  Beauty  ia  a  thing  much  too  affecting 
not  to  depend  upon  some  positive  qualities. 
And,  since  it  is  no  creature  of  our  reason, 
ainee  it  strikoes  us  without  any  referenee  to  ase, 
and  even  where  no  use  at  all  can  be  disoemedi 
ainea  the  order  and  method  of  nature  is  gana- 
vafly  veiy  different  from  our  measures  and  pr»> 
portions,  we  nrast  eondude  that  beauty  ia,  tor 
tha  greater  part,  aame  quality  in  bodies  aoCing 
nMchanieaBy  upon  tha  hnman  mind  bj  tha  in- 


BBAUTIFOI.  OMSECn  SMALL. 

Thx  moat  obvious  point  that  preoenta  itself 
to  ua  in  eiamining  any  object,  is  its  extent  or 
quantity.    And  what  degrae  of  extent  prevaila 
in  bodies  that  are  held  beautiful,  may  be  gathem 
ed  fivm  the  uaual  manner  of  ejqMreasion  con« 
oeming  it.    I  am  told  that,  in  most  lingiingea, 
the  ot:jects  of  love  are  spdun  of  under  diminik* 
tive  epithets.    It  is  so  in  all  the  languagea  of 
which  I  have  any  knowledge.    In  Ghr«tk  tha 
itnr  and  other  diminutive  tenno  are  ahnoal 
always  the  terma  of  affection  and  tandemeaa* 
These  diminutives  were  commonly  added  bf 
the  Grreeks,  to  the  namea  of  persona  wi& 
whom  they  conversed  on  the  terma  of  friewU 
ship  and  familiarity.    Though  the  Romans 
were  a  people  of  leas  quick  and  delicate  feek 
inga,  yet  they  naturally  slid  into  the  lesaaning 
temunation  upon  the  same  occasions.    An* 
ciently  in  the  English  language  the  «<im;ni«hin| 
Ung  was  added  to  the  namea  of  persons  and 
things  that  were  the  objects  of  love.    Soma 
we  retain  still,  as  dariingf  (or  Uttle  dear,)  an4 
few  othecik    But  to  this  day,  in  ordinary  oon* 
versation,  it  is  usual  to  add  the  endearing  namt 
c£  Uttle  to  every  thing  we  love:  the  Frmch 
and  Italians  nnJie  use  of  these  affectionato 
diminutives  evep  mora  than  wa.  In  the  animal 
creation,  out  of  our  own  ^Mcies,  it  is  the  small 
we  are  inclymd  to  be  fond  of;  Uttlp  birds,  and 
aome  of  the  smaller  kinds  of  beasts.    A  great 
baiutifiil  thing  ia  a  mannar  of  exprasnon 
acaroely  ever  used ;  but  that  of  a  great  uglr 
thing,  is  very  common.    There  is  a  wide  (Uf«. 
fwrenoe  between  admiration  and  love.    Tha 
sublime,  which  is  the  canae  of  tha  Ibrmerf . 
always  dwells  on  great  objects,  and  terrible ;, 
the  latter  on  small  ones,  and  pleasing;  we  sub* 
mit  to  what  we  admire,  but  we  love  what  sub* 
mitsto  us ;  in  one  case  we  are  forced,  in  tho. 
other  we  are  flattered,  into  compUanoe.    In 
short,  the  ideas  of  the  miblime  and  the  beauti- 
fiil  stand  on  foundations  so  different,  that  it  if 
hard,  I  had  almost  said  impossible,  to  think 
of  reconciling  them  in  the  same  subject,  with- 
out aonakiarab^  teasening  the  aflhci  of  tha 


ifdnlollMUil;  iheUiltdn* 


jou  an  pmcnt«d  wilh  m  ni 

Tm  Dfixt  pnpArty  couUnUj  obscrr^lfi  in  ance  thrwgh  the  who^,  and  yt 

inch  dbj«u  UBMgt^HH.-*  ■  qudil^  lo  MMO-  aauiniull^  chuiginj.    Obanvs  Ihu  put  of  ■ 

bil  lobouily,  IbU  I  donol  now  lecoliect  uij  beiulifiil  woman  whore  ihe  ii  pwhap*  Lhs  moM 

■faing  bMttihil  that  ii  not  anwMti.     In  limi  bmitifiil,  aboul  Ihn  nscli  and  breaita;    iho 

■nd  flowsn.    ■mooth    bavM   wa  beautiful  |  ■uoothnen ;  the  iiJbiea  ;  Ihe  eas;  and  iiwif 

MKHJIh  ^tipfla  <£  earth  in  ^ardni  \  nxntb  liUe  iwell ;  the  varietjr  of  the  sur&ce,  which  ia 

ib«i«  in  Iha  landacape  ;  nwolh  coati  at  never  Tcr  the  BnalleM  ipiice  the  hdh  ;  the  dh 

tirdi  and  beutt  in  aninwl  beautiea ;  in  line  ceitTul  ma»,  through  which  iha  usaieadj  »y9 

onunenlalfiimitureiHiwathHid  polidtediui-  whither  il  i>  carried.    Ii  not  Ihii  a  damooalim- 

bcea.    A  Twj  eoividflraltlfl  part  of  the  effect  tioo  of  that  clanf^  of  aurface,  aotinutJ,  and 

cf  beaut)'  ie  owing  to  diia  ([»lilf ;  indeed  llw  jtt  lianUj  perceptible  al  anj  point,  irtiich 

moat  copaiderahle.     For  take  any  beauli^  fonna  one  of  the  ^reat  cuutituenta  of  beaulj  ? 

Bbjad,  and  gire  it  a  bnJiefi  and  rugged  Bwface  I  IlgiTeanie  noamall  pJeaaurelo  find  that  I  caa 

and  bowsrer  weD  finned  it  may  be  in  olber  atrenglhen  my  Iheory  in  Ihu  point,  bf  lh« 

napecu,  il  plaaaea  no  knger.    Whema,  let  it  epbion  of  the  Ter]r  ingenioua  Mr.  Hogarth ; 

IT  il  want!  not  Ifaii,  it  beeomei  mm  pleaiing  general  to  be  eitranelj'  jiML    But  the  idea  of 

duin  ahnoat  al  tiie  otheri  without  it     Thia  Tariation^  without  attending  ao  accurately  lo 

KVpriagd,  that  nwe  wbo  bare  handled  the  lub-  conaider  angular  ligurei  as  beautiful :  Ihcaa 

jaethara  Mtdaaiqr  mention  <rf  the  quality  of  figuroa,  il  ia  true,  nrj  greatly;  jet  the)-  vary 

go  10  Ihe  Ibradng  gf  bauity.    Va  indeed  any  lad  any  natunl  object  wliich  i>  angular,  and  at 

fd^adneaa,  any  auddeo  piojeclina,  any  aharp  the  aame  time  bewiTifiiJ.     Indeed  few  natural 

■n[ln.  il  in  iha  highft  dtjrr  nrmtrirj  tn  that  obfeda  are  entirely  angular.    But  I  think  tboaa 

Idea.  which  approach  the  moat  nearly  lo  il  are  Iha 

— u^ied.  -ImMaddloo,  Ihal.aafar  aalcould 

4  obaefve  of  nature,  tiirni);h  the  varied  liiM  ii  that 

SECTION  XT.  KloDO  in  which  comptele  beauty  ii  fbund,  yel 
then  if  no  paniculu  tine  which  ia  alwayt 

•KAtntU.  riKunos,  tixmd  in  the  meat  conplatety  beautifiil,  and 
which  ia  Iherefore  beauiiful  in  preference  to  all 

BiTT  a*  pnfectly  beainkfid  bodiaa  m  not  olber  Iibm.    AileutlnarereauldatiaeiTe  iU 
canpaed<4  angular  pwta,  ao  their  paria  nerer 
lioiitinae  long  in  Ihe  aame  right  line.f     They  ■ 

Ttry  their  diieetioa  every  nmmi,  and  Ibey 

dangeutalerthenebyadeTiatiaaeootiraiBlly  SECTION  XTL 

carrying  oi,  but  for  vrfiDae  begiming  or  end 

you  win  find  it  dilBcuh  to  aacedain  a  point  ciliucT. 

The  riew  of  a  beauliriil  biri  will  ilhiatrale  thia 

obterralioo.     Here  we  aee  the  head  increaaing         An  air  of  rebualaeaa  and  ttmglh  ia  very 

inaeniblj  lo  the  middle,  Oora  whence  il  levena  pnjubeial  lobeau^.    An  appearaine  gf  di<^ 

gradually  nmil  il  tniiei  with  the  neck ;  Ihe  eoqr,  and  even  of  fragility,  ia  alnwal  eaaeulial 

neck  loaea  ilMlf  in  a  larger  awell,  which  ism-  to  it.  Wboerer  euminea  the  vegetalile  or  anb 

tiaoaa  to  tha  middle  of  the  body,  whia  tba  aial  creation,  win  End  diia  obnvaiioa  lo  b* 
ftxBdad  in  nalm.    II  ia  not  tb«  <ak,  Ae  aah, 

'     •HnlT.iaM.n.     fttnY.mtLU.  <r  *■  rin,gr  aayd'Oa  toIhm  iiHnof  ib» 


MXDveAxrravt. 


rr 


nHilch  w  eoniider  o  betntiftil ;  they 
■re awlbl  md  majestic ;  thej  inapire  aiortof 
It  is  the  dalicete  myrtle,  it  is  the 
it  is  the  ahnond,  it  is  the  jasmine,  it  is 
te^iaet  ivhibh  we  look  on  as  vegetable  beai^ 
fhn.  It  is  the  flowery  species,  so  remarkable 
ftr  in  weakness  and  momentary  duration,  that 
the  Uyeliest  idea  of  beauty  and  el»> 
Among  animab,  the  greyhound  is 
bsantifal  than  the  mastiir;  and  the  deli- 
cnej  of  a  gemet,  a  barb,  or  an  Arabian  horse, 
li  ■neh  more  amiable  than  the  strength  and 
HaUlityofsame  horses  of  war  or  carriage.  I 
■sed  here  say  little  of  the  fair  sex,  where  I 
MkvB  the  point  will  be  easily  allowed  me. 
The  beanty  of  women  is  considerably  owing  to 
•al^***—  or  delicacy,  and  is  eren  en- 
by  their  timidity,  a  quality  of  mind 
Ui'tL  1  wodd  not  here  be  under- 
stood to  say,  that  weakness  betraying  very  bad 
laalth  has  any  rfwe  in  beauty ;  but  die  ill  effect 
«f  this  is  not  because  it  is  weakness,  bat 
die  iU  state  of  healdi  which  produces 
•kness,ahers  die  odier  conditions  of 
hsautjf ;  liie  parts  in  such  a  case  coII^mo;  the 
the  ivmcn  jwrpMratm/imnite,  is 
I ;  and  the  fine  variation  is  lost  in  wrinUeSi 
faraaks,  and  right  lines. 


SECTION  xvn. 

BBAUTT  nr  COLOUm. 

As  to  the  odours  usually  found  in  beautiful 
bodies,  it  may  be  somewhat  difficult  to  asceiw 
tain  diem,  because,  in  the  several  parts  of  nap 
tare,  (here  is  an  infinite  variety.  However, 
•ven  in  this  variety,  we  may  mark  out  som^ 
diing  on  which  to  settle.  First,  the  cok)ur8  of 
beaittifiil  bodies  must  not  be  dusky  or  muddy, 
bat  dean  and  fiur.  Seeoodly,  they  must  not  be 
of  tiie  strongest  kind.  Those  which  seem  most 
mppropriated  to  beauty,  are  tlie  milder  of  every 
sort ;  light  greens ;  soft  blues ;  weak  whites ; 
pink  redi ;  and  violets.  Thiidly ,  if  the  cokxirs 
be  strong  and  vivid,  they  are  always  diversi- 
fied, and  the  object  is  never  of  one  strong 
colour ;  there  are  almost  always  such  a  number 
of  then,  (as  in  variegated  flowers,)  that  the 
Urcngth  and  glare  of  each  is  eonsklerably 
abated.  In  a  £me  oomplezion,  there  is  not  only 
some  variety  in  the  colouring,  but  the  coburs: 
neither  the  red  nor  the  white  are  strong  and 
l^aring.  Besides,  they  are  mixed  in  mich  a 
Banner,  and  widi  such  gradations,  diat  it  is 
hnpossiUa  to  fix  dm  bounds.    Onths 


principle  it  is,  that  the  duhioai  eoloor  in  die 
necks  and  tails  of  peacocks,  and  about  the 
heads  of  drakes,  is  so  very  agreeable.  In 
reali^,  the  beauty  bodi  of  sh^  and  ookxaing 
are  as  nearly  related,  as  we  can  well  suppose 
it  possible  for  things  of  such  diferent  natures 
to  be. 


SECTION  xym. 


BBCAPiTtn:.ATio]r. 


Oir  die  whole,  the  qualities  of  beanty,  as 
diey  are  merely  sensible  qualities,  are  tfaie  fbl- 
lowing;  First,  to  be  comparatively  smalL 
Secondly,  to  be  smoodi.  Thirdly,  to  have  a 
variety  in  the  direction  of  the  parts;  but, 
fourthly,  to  have  thoae  parts  not  angular,  bat 
melted  as  it  were  into  each  other.  FifUily,  to 
be  of  a  delicato  firame,  without  any  remarkafaki 
appearance  of  strength.  SixtUy,  to  have  its 
colours  clear  and  bright,  but  not  very  strsng 
and  glaring.  Seventhly,  or  if  it  riiould  have 
any  glaring  colour,  to  have  it  diversified  widi 
others.  These  are,  I  believe,  the  properties 
on  which  beauty  depends ;  properties  that  op*» 
rate  by  nature,  and  are  leas  liaMe  to  be  altored 
by  caprice,  or  confounded  by  a  divers^  of 
tastes,  than  any  other. 


SECTION  XIX 

TBS  PRTSIOOHOMT. 

The  ;)^«ofiioii9  has  a  considerable  Amn 
in  beauty,  especially  in  that  of  our  own  species. 
The  manners  give  a  certain  determination  to 
die  countenance ;  which  being  observed  tocoe- 
tespond  pret^  regularly  with  them,  ii  capabla 
of  joining  the  effects  of  certain  agreeable  quali* 
ties  ofUie  mind  to  those  of  die  body.  So  that 
tofbrm  a  finuihed  human  beauty,  asid  to  give  it 
its  fidl  influMioe,  the  foce  most  be  expressive  cf 
such  gentle  and  amiable  qualities ,  as  oorre* 
spend  with  the  sofbiess,  smoothness,  and  dsli« 
cacy  of  the  outward  form. 


SECTION  XX. 

THE  SYS. 

I HAVB  hitherto  purposely  omitted  to  speak 
of  die  ^,  which  has  so  frvtt  a  share  in  dia 


7»  OMT 

btatj  «f  ^  MU>d  ewiliM,  u  it  did  nsl  &U  Uuiif!i.    Onintalaim  li  u  idM  bakvpnf  M 

■0  cuilj  uadar  lk«  iafe(auif  hswli,  tbouifa  in  yi*rrt  ud  putina.    Is  boUi  ilwM,  U>  br  gnc*- 

fitcl  it  ia  nduaibl*  lo  iba  uido  priocii^Bi.     1  jlil,  it  ii  requjiite  ]bMl  liben  ba  np  AppBAMDO* 

IhiDkiben,  iWUiBbswiiyDrib««yscwiii«(,  of  difficulty  i  ilurg  ia  nsuirwia  ■mjlinfliai 

bil,  in  il*  gliwiHM,'  whu  colaurtd  tye  ibtli  tiaanri^bod;^  inl  »  CDtopfiMrc  oTtka  p4ito 

Iwcica ;  but  none  u  pleued  wiih  vi  eja  «Iwt,  not  (a  ifipMr  diiidnd  b;  ibup  •■1  aid- 

muddy.*     Wsara  piMiad  iriihilwars  in 

viaw,  to  tlie  pripci{4a  npw  whidi  ne  iika  i 

Dundi,  deu  nler,  glua,  ud  nich  like  iiu*-  fmm  fftifu,'  uwiU  b*  DbrigiM  ta  ti9  alh 

panot  auhaUMM.  SeoDadlj,  Iha  nmuon  of  Iba  tarrs,  who  OHaidan  ■Uauiinlj  Iho  Vaata 

ejpa  coiUrilulH  10  ill  bauity,  by  BcntiJiiiiillj  da  Bladwia>  Iha  AnliacM,  or  laj  alalua  g—a 

AiAiBi  ila  dM«aiaO(  kil  takiw  ud  hagi>d  (KliiraJUmdlobagncaruiiaahitbdafm. 


A«li>|inB(d'«hcb«uliruioiiaa<  it  iiDot  SECTION  XXin. 

la  Bake  ■  atrnu  dcf  iwioD  from  the  lias  of  Uw 

■ri|bbcx«i>|  p«i. ;  »or  to  Targa  iaio  «.y  OBrt  BLK.U.CS  akd  .PEdocmu.. 

(OowUioai  Sgure.     Baaidaa  aUlhia,lhao)ra  .                 .,^           .. 

■Aim  aakwumnTiiDrtiSHHialiliMif  whim  ipy  bod j  «  oooipoaed  oTpvU  ■moo«| 

*•  mind,  and  iu  priocipa)  powar  (uarkUr  "^  [«'i*;-l.''i'l™'p™>in«'ip™'**o«iier, 

•ri*Mfr(athii;Bthttwlwt»lu«*ji»tiaMl  "'iIi™!  >»»'>V  i^  i^Kidnsai  or  coofiuton, 

"^^       '  rtofx,  I  call  It  dtimit.    ll  u  doaaly  lUiad  to 

Ab  bAvtiiTul,  difTcring  from  ii  on] j  iu  thii  re/i^ 

larih^;   ■rhidi,  howevor,  as  it  inikea  a  ni; 

SECTION  XXI.  material  duTaniica  in  (ha  aiTeciJoa  produced, 

may  very  well   conititute   luotfaer    apeciei. 

lagular  woria  d  art,  that  Imilata  no  detenni- 
un,  u  alegaol  liuildingi,  and 
ro.     When  any  objocl  pai^ 

tlnaa  of  beautiful  bodiei,  and  ii  widial  cf  grea( 

'' nioiil,  it  ■•  fiitl  aa  temoto  fconi  lbs  idat 

nbeauljii  I  call  it/ac  or  qHcww. 
I  il  not  Ika  o|ipaaiM  ta 

.    Fv  it  ia  pMiUa  Iku  

■aj  b*  tairagly  vilkanyproponkoB, 
idwitbAreAieietmMUujatm.    V^i~  SECTION  XXIV. 

■aai  [  tait()M  likawiaa  la  ba  omaiMuil  enough 


Taa  bcfoing  daatriplkm  of  beauty,  m  bt 

ti  k  i>  taken  in  by  Iba  oys,  may  ba  gfawly 

iHuMniBl  by  d(«ciibing  tba  nalun  of  o^ecu, 

_^  vbiob  ginduco  a  aimilar  affaoi  thnugb  Iha 

loach.    Tfaii  1  c*U  the  beautiTul  in  iWov. 

SECTION  XXn.  It  MiTaqioDdi  wonderfUly  wilh  w' 

Iba  mmt  ipteum  of  piea 

"■*"■  ntt  ii  a  i^in  in  all  o 

amararuLinaiiaBiidMiwlmj'diffarail    iraaSbi  .    _  _. 

fioabMun:  itoBBiti  in  much  dw  nma     to  l»a  *SkM  hjt  i^mw  aoia  cf  dijectf,  hi 

'        (I  W  k«  aStcMd  i&r  tta  « • 

•  Panrr.  mtt.M.  Mmi  IkM  tn  dnvK  » 


AKDBSAimFllL.  7f 

hf  flw  iHglilaeM  of  th*  nA/bmob  fte^  imkA.  SBOTKIN  ZXV. 

RaiiiUntB  is  eiiier  to  modon  atong  the  sor* 

Cmb,  or  to  the  pujMuiu  of  the  psm  on  oM  Tm  BBAunrot.  nr  toinffc 
aiMfaer:  if  the  fermer  be  iliglit,  #e  ctH  tlio 

body  ftmoodi;  if  the  litter,  toft.    The  chief  I«  thli  vbmo  nv  fiod  on  eqHl  aptiiMb  to 

|i>Murti  we  receire  by  fiaeling,  ii  in  the  one  betfieded  iaaeoft  aaiMieftteiaMUHri  ead 

drilbeothel'of  thetequditiet;  andif  Aerebo  hoirfcr  g^peeter  betutiftti  eewpdi  fw  widi 

A  eoinbhuition  of  both,  our  plelMM  !•  Ipreatlf  oar  deaeriptkni  of  bewty  in  other  mdIm,  Ite 

IriereftMid.    This  li  so  pldn,  that  h  ie  rather  esperieneeofenrjoMinasC  decide*    MaMM 

ttore  ft  to  IDustrate  other  things,  dnn  to  bo  haa  dessribod  this  ^wcses  of  nMsio  in  one  af 

flbstratad  itself  by  an  example.     The  next  hisjuvenitepoeais.*   InesdnotsaytetMi^ 

gooroe  of  pleasore  in  this  sense,  as  in  erery  too  was  perfectly  well  Teraed  in  that  art;  and 

other,  is  the  continually  presentinf  somewhat  that  no  man  had  a-4aMr  ear,  with  a  happier 

new ;  and  we  find  that  bodies  which  conthni*  manner  of  ezpresiing  the  affectioos  of  one 

A0ytttrTtheirsor1kce,aren»ch  the  most  ple»k  sense  by  metaphors  takab  ftott  insther.    Tha 

stmt  or  beaotlfal  to  the  feeling,  as  any  one  that  description  is  as  follows: 

S Bases  may  experience.    The  third  property        And  eref  agahist  eatfif  Cires, 

toch  dfajects  is,  that  though  the  surface  coo-  Lap  me  in  toft  Lydian  airs  j 

tiaoaDy  Taries  its  direction,  it  nerer  varies  ft  JjrT^J''***  ^^  ^I'^^'^JS^f.^ . 

Mddenly.    The  apphcation  of  any  thing  nd*  -^i,,  wanton  heed,  and  giddy  cmirfng, 

den,  eren  though  the  impressioo  itself  have  The  melHng  Tolce  through  mosea 

Cttfe  or  nothing  of  Tidence,  is  disagreeable.  ITniwtelifi^  all  the  chatas  that  lie 

Tha  quick  application  of  a  finger  a  little  The  Wddaa  soul  of  harmony, 

wanner  or  colder  than  taual,  without  notice,  Let  as  pafdlal  thliwithllia  Bolbieas,the 

makes  us  start;  a  slight  tap  on  the  shoulder,  hug  smfaKe,  the  mibrohgn  eontinaanoa,  tte 

not  ekpected,  1ms  the  aame  efi^ct.    Hence  it  easy  gradation  of  the  beauiMM  in  other  thingsi 

ib  that  angttlar  bodies,  bodies  that  suddenly  and  all  the  diven^ties  of  tha  several  ssnaas» 

my  the  dhrectiaBoftheoudhie,aflrord  so  little  with  afl  their  several  afl^otionB,  will  rather  help 

pleasurt  to  the  feeling.    Every  such  change  to  throw  Kgfats  from  one  anether  to  finish  oaa 

is  a  sort  of  dimbing  or  felling  in  miniatne ;  so  dear,  consistent  idea  of  Ae  wholei,  than  l» 

Ifaataqoaies,  triangles,  and  o&er  angular  figurea  eheeafeitbydieirlntrioaeyaBdvsrie^. 

are  neittier  beantifed  to  tiie  eight  nor  feeling.  To  the  above-naatiooed  deecription  I  ahaA 

Whoever  oomparea  his  state  of  nind,  oh  fMl>>  add  one  or  two  reanafks.    The  first  is;  that 

\ng  soft,  smooth,  variegated,  wnangnhif  bodies^  the  beantiftil  in  musk:  will  not  bear  tliat  kwd- 

With  (hat  in  which  he  finds  haBMdf,  on  tha  nesa  and  strength  of  sounds,  vrfaich  nwy  ba 

view  of  a  beautiful  object,  will  peroeive  a  veiy  ised  to  raise  other  passions ;  nor  notes  ^n^iidi 

ilrildng  anakigy  hi  the  efibcts  of  botfi ;  end  are  shrill,  or  harsh,  or  deep;  it  agreea  beat 

which  may  go  a  good  vray  towards  discovering  with  such  as  are  dear,  even,  smooth,  aad 

their  common  cause.     Feeling  and  sight,  in  weak.    The  second  is ;  that  great  varie^,  aad 

this  respect,  differ  b  but  a  feW  pointi.    The  ^ukik  tranritions  torn  Me  measure  or  tone  ta 

touch  takes  in  the  pleasure  of  soifiness,  whidi  another,  are  contrary  to-  the  genius  of  tka 

is  not  primarily  an  object  of  sight;  the  sight,  beautiful  in  music.    Such  transitionsf  ofieo 

on  the  other  hand,  comprehends  colour,  whidi  excite  mirth,  or  other  sudden  and  tumultuous 

can  hardly  be  made  perceptible  to  the  touch:  passions;  but  not  that  sinking,  that  melting, 

the  touch  again  has  the  advantage  in  a  new  that  languor,  whida  it  tlie   oharacteristical 

idea  of  pleamve  resulting  firom  a  tnodelMe  dcM  effect  of  the  beautiful  as  it  regards  every  sense, 

gree  of  warmth ;  but  tiie  eye  triumphs  in  the  ThepaBSionexolted  bybeagatyisinfeetnearsr 

infinite  extent  and  multiplici^  of  its  objects,  to  a  species  of  mdanchdy,  than  to  jollity  and 

Bkit  there  is  such  a  shnilitude  in  the  pleasures  arirth.    I  do  nst  here  mean  to  confine  music  to 

of  tiiese  senses,  that  I  aa  apt  to  fenoy,  If  it  a»y  oIm  apeciea  of  notea,  or  tooea,  neitiier  ia  it 

Were  possible  that  one  might  diaoem  eakMT  an  art  in  whidi  I  can  say  I  have  any  great 

by  feeling,  (as  it  is  said  some  blind  men  hava  skill.    My  sde  design  in  this  reuMrk  is^  ta 

lione,)  that  the  same  cokMM,  and  tha  same  dis-  settle  a  consistent  idea  of  beauty.    Theinfi- 

positionofodouring,vrhiohai^fe«nidbeaatifiil  nite  variety  of  the  affections  of  the  aoul  will 

to  the  si^  would  be  foobd  likewise  moat  iaggsst  to  a  good  bead,  and  akilfal  ear,  % 

gratefU  to  the  touch.    But,  sattilig  aside  oq*>  e  pallecro. 

Jeetana,  Itt  m  jam  to  iie  atfMr  i^toa{  af  f  |^^^ ^ai  minjt  whani he«  swsai  nusle. 


m 


ON  THE  8UBLIMS 


▼triety  of  nioh  loaDdf  u  are  fitted  to  raise 
them.  It  can  be  no  prejudice  to  this,  to  dear 
and  distiagiiish  some  few  particulars,  that  be- 
long to  the  same  class,  and  are  oonsistent  with 
each  other,  6rooi  the  immense  crowd  of  difier- 
eot,  and  sometimes  eontradictoty  ideas,  that 
nuik  Tulgarly  under  the  standard  of  beauty. 
And  of  these  it  is  my  intentioa  to  mark  sudi 
only  of  the  leading  points  as  shew  the  ooolbr- 
mity  of  the  sense  of  hearing,  with  aU  the  othsr 
I  in  the  article  of  their 


SECTION 


TAflTB  AHDiMSU.. 


This  general  agreement  of  the  senses  is 
yet  more  evident  on  minutely  considering  those 
ef  taste  and  smell.  We  metaphorically  apply 
the  idea  of  sweetness  to  si^its  and  sounds ;  but 
as  the  qualities  of  bodi^  by  which  they  are 
fitted  to  excite  either  pleasure  or  pain  in  these 
■eases,  are  not  so  obrious  as  fiMy  are  in  the 
others,  we  shall  relSnr  an  explanation  of  their 
analogy,  whidi  is  a  rery  dose  one,  to  that 
part,  wherein  we  come  to  consider  the  common 
•fficient  cause  of  beauty,  as  it  regards  aU  the 
■enses.  I  do  not  think  any  thing  better  fitted 
to  establish  a  dear  and  settled  idea  of  Tisual 
beauty,  than  this  way  of  examining  the  simihur 
pleasures  of  othw  senses;  for  one  part  is  some- 
times clear  in  one  of  the  senses,  that  is  more 
obscure  in  another ;  and  where  diere  is  a  dear 
concurrence  of  all,  we  may  with  more  cer- 
tainty wpotk  of  aity  one  of  them.  By  thia 
means,  they  bear  witness  to  eadi  other; 
nature  is,  as  it  were,  scrutinised;  and  we 
teport  nothing  of  her  biit  what  we  receive  fixxn 
her  own  information. 


deviates,  it  oAen  makes  a  strong  deviation: 
beauty  shouki  not  be  obscure ;  the  great  ou^ 
to  be  dark  and  gbomy :  beauty  shouki  be  light 
and  delicate;  the  great  ought  to  be  solid,  imd 
even  massive.  They  are  indeed  ideas  of  a  very 
difierent  natioe,  one  being  founded  on  pain,  the 
other  on  pleawre ;  and  however  they  may  vary 
aflerwards  from  the  direct  nature  of  their 
causes,  yet  these  causes  keep  up  an  eternal 
distinction  between  them,  a  distinction  never 
to  be  forgotten  by  any  whose  business  it  is  to 
affect  the  passions.  In  the  infinite  variety  of 
natural  combinations,  we  must  expect  to  find 
the  (pialities  of  things  the  most  remote  imagi- 
nable fiom  each  other  united  in  the  same  object. 
We  must  expect  also  to  find  combinations  of 
the  same  kind  in  the  works  of  art.  But  when 
we  consider  the  power  of  an  object  upon  our 
passions,  we  must  know  that  when  any  thing 
is  intended  to  affect  the  mind  by  the  force  of 
some  predominant  property,  the  affection  pro- 
duced is  like  to  be  the  more  uniform  and  per- 
fect, if  all  the  other  properties  or  qualities  of 
the  object  be  of  the  same  nature,  and  tending 
to  the  same  design  ss  the  principaL 

If  black  and  white  blend,  soAen,  and  unite 
▲  thousand  waya,  are  there  no  black  and  white  ? 

If  the  qualities  of  the  sublime  and  beautifiil  are 
sometimes  found  united,  does  this  prove  that 
they  are  the  same ;  does  it  prove  that  they  are 
any  vray  allied;  does  it  prove  even  that  they 
are  not  opposite  and  contradictory  ?  Blsck  and 
white  may  soAen,  may  blend ;  but  they  are  not 
therefore  the  same.  Nor,  vrhen  they  are  so 
softened  and  blended  with  each  other,  or  with 
different  cobun,  is  the  power  of  black  as  black, 
or  of  white  as  white,  so  strong  as  when  each 
stands  uniform  and  distinguished. 

THX  END  OF  THE  THIRD  PABT. 


SECTION  XXVIL 

THE  SVBLnOi  AHD  BEAUTlTtrL  OOMFAmED. 

Oir  dosing  this  general  Tiew  of  beauty,  it 
Mturally  occurs,  that  we  shouki  compare  it  with 
tfie  sidiUme ;  and  in  this  comparison  there  ap- 
pears a  remarkable  contrast  For  sublime 
objects  are  vast  in  their  dimensions,  beautiful 
ones  comparatively  small:  beauty  shouki  be 
■nooth  and  polished;  the  great,  rugged  and 
aegUgent ;  beauty  shouki  shun  the  r^t  line, 
yet  deviate  firom  it  insensibly;  the  great  in 
brea  tberiglift  lino;  and  when  it 


PART  rV.— SECTION  I. 

OF  THE  BFFICIEirr  CAUSE  OF  THE  SUBLIME 
AED  BEAUTIFUL. 

When  Isay,'I  intend  to  enquire  into  the 
efficient  cause  of  sublimity  and  beauty,  I  would 
not  be  understood  to  say,  that  I  can  come  to 
the  ultimate  cause.  I  do  not  pretend  that  I 
shall  erer  be  able  to  explain,  why  certain  affec- 
tions of  the  body  produce  such  a  distinct  emo 
tion  of  mind,  and  no  other ;  or  why  the  body  ia 
at  all  afiected  by  the  mind,  or  the  mind  by  the 
body.  A  tittle  thought  will  show  this  to  he  im- 
ponUo.   Bntl  ooncoiTo,  if  ipocaiidisoavir 
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•fleetfoni  of  lh»  niiid  produM  eertda 
iiiodotti  of  the  body ;  and  whmt  distinct  feel- 
imfiB  and  qualities  of  body  shall  produce  certain 
JeXeiminate  pamons  in  the  mind,  and  no 
othaia,  I  &nqr  ^  great  deal  will  be  done; 
•oneChing  not  unusefid  towards  a  dartinet  knoivw 
Mge  of  oar  passions,  so  fiuratleastaswebaTa 
Aflm  at  present  under  our  consideration.  This 
li  aH,  I  beliere,  we  can  do.  If  we  could  ad- 
"WKe  a  step  fiirther,  difficulties  would  stiU 
reamin,  as  we  should  be  still  equally  distant 
from  the  first  cause.  When  Newton  firat  disced 
wed  tile  propel^  of  attraction,  and  settled  its 
lufi,  he  feund  it  senred  very  wefl  to  explain 
Itferal  of  the  most  remarkable  phenomena  in 
Mlore;  but  jretwith  reference  to  the  general 
Pfslem  of  things,  he  could  consider  attraction 
lint  as  an  effect ;  whose  cause  at  that  time  he 
did  not  attempt  to  trace.  But  when  he  after- 
wards began  to  account  for  it  by  a  subtile  elas- 
tic atfaer,  this  great  roan  (if  in  so  great  a  man 
it  be  not  in^iious  to  discover  any  thing  Uke  a 
blemish)  seemed  to  hare  quitted  his  usual  cau- 
tiooB  manner  of  philosophising ;  since,  perfaapsy 
aUowing  all  that  has  been  advanced  on  this 
mA^ttX  to  be  sufficiently  proved,  I  think  it 
leaves  us  with  as  many  difficulties  as  it  found 
OS.  Hiat  great  diain  of  causes,  which  links 
one  to  anottwr,  even  to  the  throne  of  Grod  him- 
self^ can  never  be  unravelled  by  any  industry  of 
cars.  When  we  go  but  one  step  beyond  the 
hnmediate  sensible  qualities  of  things,  we  go 
out  of  our  depth.  All  we  do  after  is  but  a 
fiint  straggle,  that  shews  we  are  in  an  element 
which  does  not  belong  to  us.  So  that  when  I 
■peak  of  cause,  and  efficient  cause,  I  only  mean 
eartun  affections  of  the  mind,  that  cause  cer- 
tain dianges  in  the  body;  or  certain  powers 
and  properties  in  bodies,,  that  work  a  change 
in  the  aund.  As  if  I  were  to  explain  the  mo- 
tion of  a  body  filling  to  the  ground,  I  would  say 
it  was  caused  by  gravity ;  and  I  wouki  endeavour 
to  shew  after  what  manner  this  power  operated, 
without  attempting  to  shew  why  it  operated  in 
this  manner :  or  if  I  were  to  explain  the  effects 
cf  bodies  striking  one  another  by  the  common 
laws  of  percussion,  I  should  not  endeavour  to 
ca^Iain  how  motion  itself  is  commmiicated. 


SECTION  IL 

AStOCIATIOir. 

It  is  DO  small  bar  in  the  way  of  our  intfuiy 
into  the  cause  of  our  passions,  that  the  occasion 
of  many  of  liMm  are  ghreiii  and  that  their 


fowamngi 

when  we  have  not  capacity  to  reflect  on  then ; 
at  a  time  of  which  all  sort  of  memory  is  worn 
out  of  our  minds.  For  besides  such  things  aa 
affect  us  in  various  manners,  aooordiaf  to  their 
natural  powers,  there  are  aasociationB  made  at 
that  early  season,  whidi  we  find  it  very  hard 
afterwards  to  distinginsh  from  natural  effacts. 
Not  to  meatioa  the  unaccountable  aatipainea 
vdiich  we  find  in  many  persons,  we  all.  find  it 
impossible  to  remember  when  a  steep  beeaaw 
more  twrible  than  a  plain ;  or  fire  or  wator 
more  terrible  than  a  dod  of  earth  f  though  all 
these  are  very  probably  either  amdusions  fivai 
experience,  or  arising  fivai  the  preaionitioaB 
of  others ;  and  some  of  ftiem  impressed,  in  all 
likdihood,  pret^  late.  But  as  it  must  ba 
allowed  that  many  things  affect  us  after  a  cer- 
tain manner,  not  by  any  natural  powers  they 
have  fir  that  purpose,  but  by  associatioa ;  s»it 
would  be  absurd,  en  tlie  other  hand,  to  say  that 
all  things  affect  us  by  association  only;  sinaa 
some  things  must  have  been  originally  and 
turally  agreeable  or  disagreeable,  firom 
the  others  derive  their  associated  powers ;  and 
it  wouki  be,  I  fimcy,  to  little  purpose  to  kxdc 
for  the  cause  of  our  pasnona  in  associatioa, 
until  we  fiul  of  it  in  the  natural  properties  of 
tilings. 


SECTION  m. 

OAUIB  OF  PAIN  AND  RAm. 

I HATB  before  observed,'^  tiiat  whatever  is 
qualified  to  cause  terrour,is  a  foundation  capable 
of  the  scMime ;  to  which  I  add,  that  not  only 
these,  but  many  things  ftom  which  we  cannot 
probably  apprehend  any  danger,  have  a  similar 
effect,  because  they  operate  in  a  similar  man- 
ner. I  observed  too,!  that  whatever  produces 
pleasure,  positive  and  original  pleasure,  is  fit 
to  have  beau^  engrafted  on  it.  Therefore,  to 
clear  up  the  nature  of  these  qualities,  it  may  ba 
necessary  to  explain  the  nature  of  pain  and 
pleasure  on  which  they  depend.  A  man  who 
suffers  under  violent  bodUypiun,  (Isoppoee  the 
most  vkdent,  because  the  effect  may  be  the 
more  obvious;)  I  say  a  man  in  great  pain  haa 
his  tseth  set,  his  eye-brows  are  violently  ooo- 
tracted,  his  forehead  is  wrinkled,  his  eyes  are 
dragged  inwards,  and  rolled  with  great  veha* 
mence,  his  hair  stands  an  end,  the  voice  is 
forced  out  in  short  shrieks  and  groans,  and  tha 
whole  fibric  totters.    Fear  or  teirour,  whidi 
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elated  danger)  the  ibregoing  explication  Ui,  I 
believe,  sufficient.  It  wiU  require  lomething 
more  trouble  to  shew,  that  such  examines  as  I 
hftTo  given  of  the  sublime  in  the  second  part, 
are  capable  of  producing  a  mode  of  pain,  and 
of  being  thus  allied  to  terrour,  and  to  be  ao- 
counted  for  on  the  same  principles.  And  first 
of  such  objects  as  sre  great  in  their  dimea- 
I  speak  of  visual  objects. 


impression  at  once ;  or,  making  but  one  im* 
pression  of  a  point  at  a  time,  it  causes  a  suc- 
cession of  the  same  or  others  so  quickly  as  to 
make  them  seem  united ;  as  is  evident  fiom  the 
common  effect  of  whirling  about  a  lifted  torch 
or  piece  of  wood :  which  if  done^with  cderity, 
ioems  a  circle  of  fire. 


SECTION  IX. 
war  VISUAL  OBnecrs  or  orbat  DiMBmoirs 

Ams  BtTBLUnC. 

Visioir  is  performed  by  having  a  picture 
tbimed  by  the  rays  of  light  which  are  reflected 
firom  the  object  painted  in  one  piece,  instanta- 
neously, on  the  retina,  or  last  nervous  part  of 
the  eye.  Or,  according  toothers,  there  is  but 
one  point  of  any  object  painted  on  the  eye  in 
such  a  manner  as  to  be  perceived  at  once ;  but 
by  moving  the  eye,  we  gather  up,  with  great 
oeleri^,  the  several  parts  of  the  object,  so  as  to 
form  one  uniform  piece.  If  the  former  opinion 
be  allowed,  it  wUl  be  considered,*  that  though 
all  the  light  reflected  firom  a  large  body  should 
strike  the  eye  in  one  instant ;  yet  we  mustsup- 
pose  that  the  body  itself  is  formed  of  a  vast 
numbM'  of  distinct  points,  every  one  of  which, 
or  the  ray  fitnn  every  one,  makes  an  impression 
on  the  retina.  So  that,  though  the  image  of 
one  point  shodd  cause  but  a  small  tension  of 
this  membrane,  another,  and  another,  and 
another  stroke,  must  in  their  progress  cause  a 
very  great  one,  until  it  arrives  at  last  to  the 
hi^est  degree ;  and  the  whole  capacity  of  the 
eye,  vibrating  in  all  its  parts,  must  approach 
near  to  the  nature  of  what  causes  pain,  and 
consequently  must  produce  an  idea  of  the  sub- 
lime. Again,  if  we  take  it,  that  one  point  only 
of  an  object  is  distinguishable  at  once ;  the 
matter  will  amoont  neviy  to  the  same  thing,  or 
rather  it  will  make  the  origin  of  the  sublime 
fifxxn  greatness  of  dimension  yet  dearer.  For 
if  but  one  point  is  observed  at  once,  the  eye 
must  traverse  the  vast  space  of  sudi  bodies 
with  great  quickness,  and  consequ^itly  the  fine 
nerves  and  muscles  destined  to  the  motion  of 
that  part  must  be  very  much  strained;  and 
their  great  senstbUi^  must  make  them  highty 
affiscted  by  this  draining.  Besides,  it  signifies 
just  nothing  to  the  effect  produced,  whether  a 
bocfy  has  its  parts  connected  and  makes  its 

•  Part  n.  sect  7 


SECTION  X. 

nriTT  WHY  R£<IUI8ITE  TO  TASTirXSS. 

It  may  be  objected  to  this  theory,  that  the 
eye  generally  receives  an  equal  number  of  rays 
at  all  times,  and  that  therefore  a  great  object 
cannot  afiect  it  by  the  number  of  rays,  more 
than  that  variety  of  objects  which  the  eye  must 
always  discern  whilst  it  remains  open.  But  to 
this  I  answer,  that  admitting  on  equal  number 
of  rays,  or  an  equal  quantity  of  luminous  parti- 
cles to  strike  the  eye  at  all  tiroes,  yet  if  these 
rays  firequently  vary  their  nature,  now  to  blue, 
now  to  red,  and  so  on,  or  their  manner  of  ter- 
mination, as  to  a  number  of  petty  squares,  tri- 
angles, or  the  like,  at  every  diange,  whether  of 
colour  or  shape,  the  organ  has  a  sort  of  relax- 
ation or  rest ;  but  this  relaxation  and  labour  so 
often  interrupted,  is  by  no  means  productive  of 
ease ;  neither  has  it  the  effect  of  vigorous  and 
uniform  labour.  Whoever  has  remarked  the 
different  effects  of  some  stnmg  exercise,  and 
some  little  piddling  action,  will  understand 
why  a  teasing  fi-etful  employment,  which  at 
once  wearies  and  weakens  the  body,  should 
have  nothing  great ;  these  sorts  of  impulses, 
which  are  rather  teasing  than  painfiil,  t^  con- 
tinually and  suddenly  altering  their  tenour  and 
direction,  prevent  that  full  tension,  that  species 
of  uniform  labour,  whtdi  is  allied  to  strong; 
pain,  and  causes  the  sublime.  The  sum  totiJ 
of  things  of  various  kinds,  though  it  should 
equal  the  number  of  the  uniform  parts  com- 
posing some  one  entire  object,  is  not  equal  in 
its  effect  upon  the  organs  of  our  bodies.  Be- 
sides the  one  already  assigned,  there  is  another 
very  strong  reason  for  the  difference.  The 
mind  in  reality  hardly  ever  can  attond  dili- 
gently to  more  than  one  thing  at  a  time ;  if  this 
thing  be  little,  the  effect  is  little,  and  a  number 
of  other  little  objects  cannot  engage  the  atten- 
tion ;  the  mind  is  bounded  l^  the  bounds  of  the 
object ;  and  what  is  not  attended  to^  and  what 
does  not  exist,  are  much  the  same  in  effect ;  but 
the  eye  or  the  mind  (for  in  this  case  there  is 
DO  diffnence)  in  great  uniform  objects  does 
mt  readily  arrive  at  their  bounds;  it  has  no 
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rMt,  whilgt  it  oontMiipktM  them ;  the  image  a  piteh  aa  to  be  capaUe  of  the  aoMfane;  it  ia 
ia  anch  the  tame  erery  where.  Sothatererj  brouf^tjoit  to  tihe  verge  of  pain.  ETeawheH 
tiiifig  great  by  its  quantity  must  Becewarily  be  the  cause  ,has  ceased,  the  organs  of  hearing 
eiie|8Bflple  and  entire.  being  often  succeasiTely  ftrudt  in  a  similar 

manner,  continue  to  Tibrate  in  that  manner  for 
— — —  some  time  longer;  this  is  an  additional  help  to 

the  greatness  of  the  efiect. 
SECTION  XL 


THE  AKTinCIAL  iirmrtTB. 

We  have  observed,  that  a  species  of  great* 
ness  arises  from  the  artificial  infinite  ;  and  that 
this  infinite  consists  in  an  uniform  succession 
of  great  parts :  we  observed  too,  that  the  same 
uniform  succession  had  a  likepo^er  in  sounds. 
But  because  the  effects  of  many  things  are 
clearer  in  one  of  the  senses  than  in  another, 
and  that  all  the  senses  bear  analogy  to,  and 
fllustrate  one  another,  I  shall  begin  with  this 
power  in  sounds,  as  the  cause  of  the  suUimi^ 
from  succession  is  rather  more  obvious  in  the 
sense  of  hearing.  And  I  shall  here  onee  (or  aO, 
observe,  that  an  investigation  of  the  natural 
and  medianical  causes  of  our  passions,  besides 
the  curiosity  of  die  subject,  gives,  if  they  are 
discovered,  a  double  strength  and  lustre  to  any 
rules  we  ddiver  on  such  matters.  When  the 
ear  receives  any  simple  sound,  it  is  struck  by 
a  single  pulse  of  the  air,  which  makes  the  ear* 
drum  and  the  other  nMsmbranous  parts  vibrate 
according  to  the  nature  and  species  of  the 
stroke.  If  the  stroke  be  strong,  the  organ  of 
hearing  suffers  a  considerable  degree  of  ten- 
sion. If  the  stroke  be  repeated  pretty  soon 
after,  the  repetition  causes  an  expectation  of 
anodier  stroke.  And  it  must  be  observed,  that 
expectation  itself  causes  a  tension.  This  is 
apparent  in  many  animals,  who,  when  they 
prepare  for  hearing  any  sound,  rouse  then»- 
aelves,  and  prick  up  their  ears :  so  that  here 
tiie  effect  of  the  sounds  is  considerably  aug- 
mented by  a  new  auxiliary,  the  expectation. 
Bat  though  after  a  number  of  strokes,  we  ei- 
pect  still  more,  not  being  able  to  ascertain  the 
exact  time  of  their  arrival,  when  they  arrive, 
they  produce  a  sort  of  surprise,  which  increasea 
thia  tension  yet  further.  For  I  have  observed, 
that  when  at  any  time  I  have  waited  very  ear* 
neatly  for  some  sound,  that  returned  at  inter- 
vab,  (as  the  successive  firing  of  camwn,) 
though  I  fully  expected  the  return  of  the  sound, 
when  it  came  it  always  made  me  start  a  Htde ; 
the  ear-drum  suffered  a  convuhaont  and  the 
whole  body  consented  with  it.  The  tension  of 
die  part  thus  increasing  at  eveiy  bk>w,  by  tba 
united  forces  of  the  stroke  itself,  the  expecta- 
tion, and  tbs  surprise,  it  is  worked  up  to  such 


SECTION  xn. 

THE  VIBEATlOlfS  MITST  SE  anOLAB. 

But  if  the  vibration  be  not  similar  at  every 
impression,  it  can  never  be  carried  beyond  the 
number  of  actual  impressions ;  for,  move  any 
body  aa  a  penduhim,  in  one  way,  and  it  w^ 
continue  to  oscillate  in  an  arch  of  the  same 
cirde,  until  the  known  causes  make  it  rest; 
but  if  after  first  putting  it  in  motion  in  ooa 
direction,  you  push  it  into  another,  it  can 
never  reassume  the  first  directioa ;  because  it 
can  never  move  itself,  and  consequently  it  can 
have  but  the  effect  of  that  last  motion ;  whereas, 
if  in  the  same  direction  you  act  upon  it  several 
times,  it  wifl  describe  a  greater  arch,  and  mora 
a  loager  tnne. 


SECTION  xm. 

THE  BITBCT  OF  SUCCESSIOBT  IN  TIBUAL  OS- 
1ECT8  EXFlAtirEIK 

Ir  we  can  comprehend  dearff  how  thinga 
operate  upon  one  of  our  senses,  there  can  be  very 
little  difficulty  in  conceiving  in  what  manner 
they  dhd  the  rest.  To  say  a  great  deal  ther»- 
fore  upon  the  corresponding  affections  of  every 
sense,  would  tend  rather  to  fktigue  us  by  an 
useless  repetition,  than  to  throw  sny  new  1!^ 
upon  the  subject,  by  that  ample  and  diflbse 
manner  of  treating  it;  but  as  in  this  discourse 
we  chiefly  attach  ourselves  to  die  sublime,  as  ft 
affects  the  eye,  we  Aall  consider  particularly 
why  a  successive  disposition  of  uniform  parta 
in  the  same  ri^t  line  shoukl  be  sid)lime,'*'  and 
upon  what  principle  this  disposition  is  enabled 
to  make  a  comparatively  small  quantity  of  mat- 
ter produce  agrander  eflfect,  thaui  a  much  larger 
quanti^  disposed  in  another  manner.  To 
avoid  die  perplexity  of  general  notions;  let  ua 
set  before  our  ejrer  a  colonnade  of  uniform  pit- 
lars  planted  in  a  right  line;  let  us  take  our  stand 
in  such  a  manner,  that  the  eye  may  shoot  akiy 
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Ifaif  ooloonade,  flbr  it  bts  its  best  •fiact  in  this 
view.    In  oar  present  situation  it  is  plain,  that 
die  rays  from  the  first  round  pillar  wUI  cause  in 
the  eye  a  vibration  of  that  species ;  an  image 
of  the  pillar  itself.     The  piUar  immediately 
fluoeeeding  increases  it^  that  which  follows 
renews  and  enforces  the  impression ;  each  in 
its  order  as  it  succeeds,  repeats  impulse  after 
impulse,   and  stroke  after  stroke,  until  the 
eye,  long  exercised  in  one  particular  way,  can- 
not lose  that  object  immediately ;  and  being 
violently  roused  by  this  continued  agitation, 
it  presenti  the  nund  with  a  grand  or  sub- 
lime conception.    But  instead  of  viewing  a 
lank  of  uniibrm  pillars;  let  as  suppose  that 
tbey  succeed  each  other,  a  round  and  a  square 
one  alternately.    In  this  case  the  vibration 
caused  by  the  firit  round  pillar  perishes  as  soon 
as  it  is  fi>rmed ;  and  one  of  quite  another  sort 
(the  square)  directly  occupies  its  place ;  whidi 
however  it  resigns  as  quiddy  to  the  round  one ; 
and  thus  the  eye  proceeds,  alternately,  taking 
up  one  image,  and  laying  down  another,  as 
long  as  the  buikiing  continues.    From  whence 
it  is  obvious,  that  at  the  Ust  pillar,  the  impre** 
aioo  is  as  fitf  from  continuing  as  it  was  at  the 
very  first ;  because  in  &ct,  the  sensory  can  re- 
ceive no  distinct  impression  but  fiom  the  last; 
and  it  can  never  of  itself  resume  a  dissimilar 
impression :  besides  every  variation  of  the  ob- 
ject is  a  rest  and  relamtkm  to  the  organs  of 
sight ;  and  these  reliefii  prevent  that  powerful 
emotion  so  necessary  to  produce  the  suhlimsL 
To  produce  thereibre  a  peifact  grandeur  in  such 
things  as  we  have  been  mentioning^  there  should 
be  a  perfect  simplicity,  an  absolute  unifi>nmty 
in  disposition,  shape,  and  ookmring.  Upon  this 
piinciple  of  succession  and  uniiormity  it  may 
be  asked,  why  a  long  bare  wall  shouU  not  be  a 
more  sublime  object  than  a  colonnade ;  since  the 
succession  is  no  way  interrupted ;  since  die 
eye  meets  no  check ;  since  nothing  more  oni- 
form  can  be  conceived  ?  A  long  bare  wall  is 
certainly  notso  grand  an  object  as  a  colonnade 
of  the  same  length  and  height.    It  is  not  alto- 
gether difficult  to  account  for  this  difference. 
When  we  lode  at  a  naked  wall,  firom  the  even- 
ness of  the  object,  the  eye  runs  along  its  whole 
^Mce,  and  arrives  <|piiddy  at  its  termination; 
the  eye  meets  nothing  which  may  intenrnpt  its 
progress  ;  but  then  it  meets  nothing  which  may 
detain  it  a  proper  time  to  produce  a  very  great 
and  lasting  effect    The  view  of  a  bans  wall, 
if  it  be  of  a  great  height  and  length,  is  un- 
doubtedly granid ;  but  this  is  only  erne  idea,  and 
not  a  r^ditian  of  uadkr  ideas:  it  is  thereibre 
great,  not  so  much  upon  the  principle  of  tf^ 
mtjff  as  upon  that  of  wmsit.    Bat  we  are  ool 


■o  poweHlilly  affected  with  any  one  ii 
unless  it  be  one  of  a  prodigious  force  indeedf 
as  we  are  with  asuocession  of  similar  inyulscs; 
because  the  nerves  of  the  sensory  do  not  (if  I 
may  use  the  expression)  acquire  a  habit  of  re- 
peating the  same  feeling  in  such  a  manner  as 
to  continue  it  longer  than  its  cause  is  in  action ; 
besides  all  the  e^Rscts  which  I  have  attributed 
to  expectation  and  surprise  in  sect.  II,  can 
have  no  place  in  a  baro  wall. 


SECTION  XIV. 
Locxx's  opurioir  cosciiuraso  sjL&KinMa 

COVSUDSmSD. 

It  is  Mr.  Locke*s  opinion,  that  darkness  ia 
not  naturally  an  idea  of  terrour ;  and  that  though 
an  excessive  light  is  painful  to  the  sense,  tluit 
the  greatest  excess  of  darkness  is  no  ways  trou- 
blesome. Ue  observes  indeed  in  another  place, 
that  a  nurse  or  an  old  woman  having  onoa 
associated  the  idea  of  ghosts  and  gobUns  with 
that  of  darkness,  night  ever  after  becomes 
painftil  and  horrible  to  the  imagination.  The 
authority  of  this  great  man  is  doubtless  as  great 
as  that  of  any  man  can  be,  and  it  seems  to 
stand  in  the  way  of  our  general  prioeiple.* 
We  have  oonsidared  darkness  as  a  cause  of  the 
mblime ;  and  we  have  all  along  considered  the 
sublime  as  depending  on  some  modification  of 
pain  or  terrour:  so  that  if  darkness  be  no  way 
painful  or  terrible  to  any,  who  have  not  had 
their  minds  early  tainted  with  superstitions,  it 
can  be  no  source  of  the  soblime  to  them.  But, 
with  aU  deference  to  such  an  aathority,  it  seems 
to  me,  that  an  association  of  a  more  general 
nature,  an  association  which  takes  in  aU  maft* 
kind,  may  make  darkness  terrible;  for  in  utter 
4vknsss  it  is  irepossihle  to  know  in  what 
degree  of  safety  we  stand ;  we  are  igporant  of 
the  objects  that  surround  us ;  we  may  evetj 
moment  strike  against  some  dangerous  obstruo 
tion;  we  may  fiUl  down  a  precipice  the  first 
step  we  take;  and  if  an  enemy  approach,  we 
know  not  in  what  quarter  to  defend  ourselves ; 
in  such  a  case  strength  is  no  sure  protection; 
wisdom  can  only  act  by  guess ;  the  boldest  are 
staggered,  and  he  vi^  wouki  pray  for  nothing 
else  towards  his  defonoe  is  forced  to  pray  for 
tight. 

Bv  it  fmu  set  oXtawv. 

e  Paitaseota. 
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Ai  to  llie  AMoeiatkii  oTghostt,  and  gobUiiB ; 
«i»^  it  is  more  nalnral  to  Utink,  that  darkiMM, 
being  originally  an  idea  of  terroor,  was  choaen 
ma  a  fit  acene  for  soch  terrible  repraaentatioaa, 
Ifaan  that  tudi  reprcoentatiooa  have  made  darfc- 
neas  terrible.  The  mind  of  man  very  easily 
slides  into  an  erroor  of  the  foimer  aort ;  but  it 
is  very  hard  to  imagine,  tbat  the  efiect  of  an 
idea  so  universally  terrMe  in  all  times,  and  ia 
all  countries,  as  darkness,  oouM  possibly  have 
been  owing  to  a  set  of  idle  stories,  or  to  any 
cause  of  a  nature  so  trivial,  and  of  an  operation 
ao  precarious. 


SECTION  XV. 

SARKlfCSS  TE&aiBLB  IH  ITS  OWH  HATUKB. 

Perhaps  it  may  appear  on  inquiry,  that 
blackness  and  dariuieas  are  in  some  degree 
painful  by  their  natural  operati(m,  independent 
of  any  associations  whatsoever.    I  mrat  ob> 
serve,  that  the  ideas  of  darknen  and  blackneas 
are  naich  the  same ;  and  diey  differ  only  in  thiS| 
that  blackness  is  a  more  confined  idea.    Mr. 
CheseMen  has  given  us  a  very  curious  story  of 
a  boy,  who  had  been  bom  blind,  and  continued 
BO  until  he  was  thirteen  or  fourteen  years  old ; 
he  was  then  couched  for  a  cataract,  by  which 
operation  he  received  his  sight.  Among  many 
remarkable  particulars  that  attended  Ms  fir«t 
perceptions  and  judgments  on  visual  objects, 
Cheseiden  tells  us,  that  the  first  time  the  boy 
saw  a  black  object,  it  gave  him  great  uneasi- 
ness ;  and  that  some  time  after,  upon  acciden- 
tally seeing  a  negro  woman,  he  was  struck  with 
great  horrour  at  the  sight   The  horrour,  in  this 
case,  can  scarcely  be  supposed  to  arise  fitxn 
any  association.     The  boy  appears  by  the 
account  to  have  been  particidarly  observing  and 
aonsible  for  one  of  his  age ;  and  dierefore  it  is 
probable,  if  the  .great  uneasiness  he  felt  at  the 
first  sight  of  blade  had  arisen  firom  its  connection 
with  any  other  disagreeable  ideas,he  would  have 
observed  and  mentioned  it    For  an  idea,  dis- 
agreeable only  by  association,  has  the  cause  of 
Its  ill  effect  on  the  passions  evident  enough  at 
the  first  impression;  in  ordinary  cases,  it  is 
indeed  frequently  lost ;  but  this  is,  because  the 
original  association  was  made  very  eariy,  and 
the  consequent  impression  repeated  often.    In 
our  instance,  there  was  no  time  for  such  an 
liabit;  and  there  is  no  reason  to  think  that  the 
ill  effects  of  black  on  his  imagination  were 
more  owing  to  its  connection  with  any  disagree- 
able ideas,  than  that  the  good  effects  of  more 
cheerfid  eoloivs  were  derived  fiom  their  cod* 


aectioii  with  pleasing  omb.    They  bad  bodi 

probably  their  effecU  fifom  their  nabual  opef»> 
tioo. 


SECTION  XVI. 

WHT  DARnmS  IS  TSmaiBLK. 

It  may  be  worth  while  to  examine  how  dark- 
ness can  operate  in  such  a  manner  as  to  cause 
pain.    It  is  observable,  that  still  as  we  recede 
from  the  light,  nature  has  so  contrived  it,  that 
the  pupil  is  enlarged  by  the  retiring  of  the  iriS| 
in  proportion  to  our  receas.    Now,  instead  of 
declining  fiom  it  but  a  little,  suppose  that  wo 
withdraw  entirely  fiom  the  light ;  it  is  reason- 
able to  think,  that  the  oootraction  of  the  radial 
fibres  of  the  iris  is  proportionably  greater;  and 
that  this  part  may  by  great  darimsss  come  m 
be  so  contracted,  bm  to  strain  the  nerves  that 
oompoae  it  beyond  their  natural  tone ;  and  bf 
this  means  to  produce  a  painful  sensation.  Suck 
a  tension  it  seems  there  certainly  is,  whilst  wo 
are  invohred  in  darkness ;  for  in  such  a  state 
whilst  the  eye  remains  open,  there  is  a  conti- 
nual nisus  to  receive  light ;  this  is  manifest  from 
the  flashes  and  luminous  appearances  which 
often  seem  in  these  circumstances  to  play  bdbro 
it;  and  which  can  be  nothing  but  the  effect  of 
spaims,  produced  by  its  own  efibrts  in  pursuit 
of  its  object ;  several  other  strong  impulses  will 
produce  the  idea  of  light  in  the  eye,  besidea 
the  substance  of  li^t  itself,  as  we  experience 
CO  many  occasions.  Sobm  who  aUow  darknesi 
to  be  a  cause  of  the  sublime,  would  iafetf  fioa 
the  dilatation  of  the  pupil,  that  a  relaxation  may 
be  productive  of  the  sublime,  as  well  as  con- 
vulsion :  but  they  do  not  I  believe  considw  that 
although  the  circular  ring  of  the  iris  be  in  some 
sense  a  sphincter,  whldi   may  possibly  bo 
dilated  by  a  simple  relaxation,  yet  in  one  re- 
spect it  differs  from  noost  of  the  other  sphino- 
ters  of  the  body,  that  it  is  fivnished  with  ant»> 
gonist  muscles,  which  are  the  radial  fibres  of 
the  iris  :  no  sooner  does  the  circular  muscle 
begin  to  relax,  than  these  fibres,  wanting  their 
counterpoise,  are  forcibly  drawn  back,  and  open 
the  pupil  to  a  considerable  wideness.     But 
though  we  were  not  apprised  of  this,  1  believe 
any  one  will  find,  if  he  opens  his  eyes  and 
makes  an  effort  to  see  in  a  dark  place,  that  a 
very  perceivable  pain  ensues.    And  I  have 
beard  some  ladies  remark,  thai  after  having 
worked  a  long  time  upon  a  ground  of  black| 
their  eyes  were  so  pained  and  weakened,  they 
oouU  hardly  see.  It  may  perhaps  be  objected  to 
this  theory  of  the  mechanical  efiect  of  darln 
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11680,  that  Ike  ill  elieels  of  dtrknen  or  bUck- 
non  aeem  nther  roenUtl  Chan  coqioreal ;  and 
I  own  it  is  true,  that  they  do  lo;  and  bo  do  all 
those  that  depend  on  the  affections  of  the  finer 
|>art8  of  our  system.  The  ill  effects  of  bad 
weather  appear  often  no  otherwise,  than  in  a 
melancholy  and  dejection  of  spirits;  though 
without  doubt,  in  this  case,  the  bodily  organs 
■uffer  first,  and  the  mind  through  these  organs. 


SECTION  XVU. 

THB  UTECTS  OF  BLACKVESS. 

Blacxnsss  is  but  a  portierf  darkuBu;  and 
tiiereibre  it  derives  some  of  its  powers  fiiom 
bewg  mixed  and  surrounded  with  coloured 
bodies.  In  its  own  nature,  it  cannot  be  con- 
•idered  as  a  colour.  Bladi  bodies,  reflecting 
none,  or  but  a  few  rays,  with  reganl  to  tight, 
•re  but  as  so  many  Tacant  spaces  dispersed 
among  the  objects  we  view.  When  the  eye 
iights  on  one  of  these  Tacuities,  after  having 
been  kept  in  soine  degree  of  tension  by  the 
play  of  the  adjacent  colours  upon  it,  it  sud- 
denly falls  into  a  relaxation;  out  of  which  it 
ms  suddenly  recovers  by  a  convulsive  spring. 
To  iHoslrate  this ;  let  us  consider,  that  wbni 
we  intend  to  sit  on  a  chair,  and  find  it  much 
kmer  than  was  expected,  the  shock  is  very 
violent;  mndi  more  vident  than  oould  b« 
thought  fitxn  so  slight  a  (aQ  as  the  difference 
between  one  diair  and  another  can  possibly 
make.  If,  after  descending  a  flight  of  stairs, 
we  attempt  inadvertently  to  take  another  step 
in  the  manner  of  the  fonner  onee,  the  shodc  is 
extremely  rude  and  disagreeable ;  and  by  no 
art  can  we  cause  rach  a  shodc  by  the  same 
means  when  we  expect  and  prepare  for  it. 
When  I  say  that  this  is  owing  lo  having  the 
diange  made  contrary  Co  expectation;  I  do 
not  mean  solely,  vdien  the  mind  expects.  I 
mean  likewise,  that  when  an  organ  of  sense  is 
for  some  time  effected  in  some  one  manner,  if 
h  be  suddenly  affected  otherwise,  there  ensues 
a  convulsive  motion ;  sudi  a  convulsion  as  is 
caused  when  any  thing  happens  against  the 
expectance  of  the  mind.  And  tbou^  it  may 
appear  strange  that  such  a  change  as  produce* 
a  rdaxation,  should  immediately  produce  a 
sudden  convulsion ;  it  is  yet  most  certaiidy  so, 
and  so  in  all  Che  senses.  Every  one  knows 
that  sleep  is  a  relaxation;  and  that  silence, 
where  nothing  keeps  the  organs  ef  hearing  in 
fection,  as  in  general  fittest  to  bring  en  tkk  r^ 
luatioo ;  yet  wbeoa  lort  of  murmuring  souwia 


dispose  a  man  to  sleep,  let  these  sounds  cease 
suddenly,  and  the  person  immediately  awakes ; 
that  is,  the  parts  are  braced  up  suddenly,  and 
he  awakes.  This  I  have  often  experiraiced 
myself,  and  I  have  heard  the  same  from  ob- 
serving persons.  In  like  manner,  if  a  person 
in  broad  day  light  were  fiilling  asleep,  to  in- 
troduce a  sudden  darkness  woukl  prevent  his 
sleep  for  that  time,  though  silence  and  dark- 
ness in  themselves,  and  not  suddenly  intro- 
duced, are  very  favourable  to  it.  This  I  knew 
only  by  conjecture  on  the  analogy  of  the  senses 
when  I  first  digested  these  observations ;  but  I 
have  since  experienced  it.  And  I  have  often 
experienced,  and  so  have  a  thousand  others, 
that  on  the  first  inclining  towards  sleep,  we 
have  been  suddenly  awakened  with  a  most 
▼ident  start ;  and  that  this  start  was  generally 
preceded  by  a  sort  of  dream  of  our  falling 
down  a  precipice:  whence  does  this  strange 
motion  arise,  but  firom  the  too  sudden  relaxa- 
tion of  the  body,  which  by  some  mechanism  in 
nature  restores  itself  by  as  quick  and  vigorous 
an  exertion  of  the  contracting  power  of  the 
nujsdes !  The  dream  itself  is  caused  by  this 
relaxation :  and  it  is  of  too  uniform  a  nature  to 
be  attributed  to  any  other  cause.  The  parts 
relax  too  suddenly,  which  is  in  the  nature  of 
falling;  and  this  accident  of  the  body  induces 
this  image  in  the  mind.  When  we  are  in  a 
confirmed  state  of  health  and  vigour,  as  all 
dianges  are  then  less  sudden,  and  less  on  the 
extreme,  we  can  seldom  complain  of  this  dia- 
agaeaable  aensation. 


SECTION  xvni. 

THX  KFTBCTS  Or  BLACKKESS  MODERATED. 

Though  the  effects  of  black  be  painful  ori- 
ginally, we  must  not  think  they  always  continue 
so.  Custom  reconciles  us  to  every  tiling. 
After  we  have  been  used  to  the  sight  of  black 
objects,  the  terrour  abates,  and  the  smoothness 
and  ^ossiness  or  some  agreeable  accident  of 
bodies  80  coloured,  softens  in  some  measure 
the  horrour  and  sternness  of  their  original 
nature ;  yet  the  nature  of  their  original  im- 
pression still  continues.  Black  will  always 
have  something  melancholy  in  it,  because  the 
aensery  will  always  find  the  change  to  it  from 
other  colours  too  violent ;  or  if  it  occupy  the 
whole  compass  of  the  sight,  it  will  then  bo 
darkness ;  and  what  was  said  of  darkness  wiU 
be  appUoaUe  here.  I  do  not  purpose  to  go  into 
ail  that  Blight  be  aaidio  iUiiatrate  thia  theory 
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of  the  eflTwti  ofli^t  ■»!  darkneM;  neither 
will  I  examine  aU  the  different  effects  produced 
by  the  Tarioua  modifications  and  mixtures  of 
these  two  caiues.  If  the  foregoing  obser- 
vations have  any  foundation  in  nature,  I  con- 
ceive them  very  sufficient  to  account  for  all  the 
phenomena  that  can  arise  fixxn  all  the  combi- 
nations of  black  with  other  colours.  To  enter 
into  every  particular,  or  to  answer  every  objec- 
tion, would  be  an  endless  labour.  We  have 
only  followed  the  most  leading  roads;  and  we 
shall  observe  the  same  conduct  in  our  inquiry 
into  the  cause  of  beau^. 


SECTION  XIX. 

THS  PHYSICAL  CAUSS  OF  LOTS. 

WmcH  we  have  before  us  such  objects  as 
excite  love  and  complacency ;  the  body  is  a^ 
focted,  so  far  as  I  could  observe,  much  in  the 
following  manner :  the  head  reclines  something 
on  one  side ;  the  eye-lids  are  more  closed  than 
usual,  and  the  eyes  roll  gently  with  an  indina- 
tion  to  the  object;  the  mouth  is  a  little  opened, 
and  the  breath  drawn  slowly,  with  now  and 
then  a  low  sigh ;  the  whole  body  is  composed, 
and  the  hands  faJl  idly  to  the  sides.    All  this  is 
accompanied  with  an  inward  sense  of  melting 
and  languor.    These  appearances  are  always 
proportioned  to  the  degree  of  beauty  in  the 
object,  and  of  sensibility  in  the  observer.    And 
this  gradation  from  the  highest  pitch  t£  beauty 
and  sensibility,  even  to  the  lowest  of  medio- 
crity and  indifference,  and  their  correspondent 
effects,  ought  to  be  kept  in  view,  else  this  de- 
scription will  seem  exaggerated,  which  it  cer- 
tainly is  not.    But  from  this  description  it  is 
abnost  impossible  not  to  conclude,  that  beauty 
acts  by  relaxing  the  B<^ds  of  the  whole  system. 
There  are  all  Uie  appearances  of  such  a  relax- 
ation ;  and  a  relaxation  somewhat  below  the 
natural  tone  seems  to  me  to  be  the  cause  of  aD 
positive  pleasure.    Who  is  a  stranger  to  that 
manner  of  expression  so  common  in  all  times 
and  in  all  countries,  of  being  softened,  relaxed, 
enervated,  dissdved,  melted  away  by  pleasure? 
The  universal  voice  of  mankind,  faithful  to 
their  feelings,  concurs  in  affirming  this  uniform 
and  general  effect:  and  although  some  odd  and 
particular  instance  may  perhaps   be   found, 
wherein  there  appears  a  considerable  degree 
of  positive  pleasure,  without  all  the  characten 
of  relaxation,  we  must  not  therefore  reject  the 
conclusion  we  had  drawn  from  a  conovrenoe 
of  many  experimenu;  but  we  still  must  retain 


it,  sol^oining  the  exceptions  which  may  occur 
according  to  the  judicious  rule  laid  down  by 
Sir  Isaac  Newton  in  the  third  book  of  his 
Opticks.  Our  position  wiD,  I  conceive,  appear 
confirmed  beyond  any  reasonable  doobt,  if  we 
can  shew  that  such  things  as  we  have  aheady 
observed  to  be  the  genuine  constituents  of 
beauty,  have  each  of  them,  separately  taken, 
a  natural  tendency  to  relax  the  fibres.  And  if 
it  must  be  allowed  us,  that  the  appearance  of 
the  human  body,  when  all  these  cowtituents 
are  united  together  before  the  sensory,  further 
favours  this  opinion,  we  may  venture,  I  be- 
lieve, to  conclude,  that  the  passion  called  love 
is  produced  by  this  relaxation.  By  the  same 
method  of  reasoning  which  we  have  used  in 
the  inquiry  into  the  causes  of  the  sublime,  we 
may  likewiM  conclude,  that  as  a  beautifol 
object  presented  to  the  sense,  by  causinf^  a 
relaxation  of  the  body,  produces  the  passion 
of  kyve  in  the  mind ;  so  if  by  any  means  the 
passion  shodd  first  have  its  origin  in  the  mind, 
a  relaxation  of  the  outward  organs  will  as  cer- 
Uinly  ensue  in  a  degree  proportioned  to  the 
cause. 


SECTION  XX. 

WHY  SMOOTHirKSS  IS  BBAUTmrL. 

It  is  to  explain  the  true  cause  of  visual 
beauty,  that  I  call  in  the  assistance  of  the 
other  senses.    If  it  appears  that  unooUmeu  it 
a  principal  cause  of  pleasure  to  the  touch, 
taste,  smell,  and  hearing,  it  wil  be  easily  ad- 
mitted a  constituent  of  visual  beauty ;  espe- 
cially as  we  have  before  shewn,  that  this 
quality  is  found  almost  without  exception  in 
aO  boNlies  that  are  by  general  consent  hekl 
beautifiiL    There  can  be  no  doubt  that  bodies 
which  are  rough  and  angular,  rouse  and  velli- 
cate  the  organs  of  fooling,  causing  a  sense  of 
pain,  which  consists  in  the  violent  tension  or 
contraction  of  the  muscular  fibres.     On  the 
contrary,  the   application  of  smooth  bodies 
relaxes ;  gentle  stroking  with  a  smooth  hand 
aUays  violent  pains  and  cramps,  and  relaxes 
the  suffering  parts  fi'om  their  unnatural  ten- 
sion ;  and  it  has  therefore  very  often  no  mean 
effect  in  removing  swellings  and  obetnictions. 
The  sense  of  feeling  is  highly  gratified  widi 
nnooth  bodies.    A  bed  smoothly  laid  and  soft, 
that  is,  where  the  resistance  is  every  way 
inconsiderable,  is  a  great  luanry,  disposing 
to  an  universal  relaxation,  and  inducing  be- 
yond any  thing  else,  that  species  of  it  caDed 
deep. 
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SECTION  XXI. 

•WSKTMSM,  m  HATUMB. 

Nor  ia  it  only  in  the  touch,  that  nnooth 
bodies  cause  positive  pleasure  by  relaxation. 
In  the  smell  and  taste,  we  find  all  things  agree- 
able to  them,  and  which  are  commonly  oJled 
■weet,  to  be  of  a  smooth  nature,  and  that  they 
aU  evidently  tend  to  relax  their  respective  sen- 
■ories.  Let  us  first  consider  the  taste.  Since 
it  is  most  easy  to  inquire  into  the  property  of 
liquids,  and  since  all  things  seem  to  want  a 
fluid  vehicle  to  make  them  tasted  at  all,  I 
inteiid  rather  to  consider  the  liqtiid  than  the 
■olid  parts  of  our  food.  The  vehicles  of  all 
tastes  are  waUr  and  cA.  And  what  determines 
the  taste  is  some  salt,  which  afiects  variously 
according  to  its  nature,  or  its  manner  of  being 
combined  with  other  things.  Water  and  oil, 
simply  considered,  are  capable  of  giving  some 
pleasure  to  the  taste.  Water,  when  simple, 
is  insipid,  inodorous,  colourless,  and  smooth ; 
it  is  found,  when  not  coU,  to  be  a  great  resolver 
of  spasms,  and  lubricator  of  the  fibres ;  this 
power  it  probably  owes  to  its  smoothness.  For 
as  fluidity  depends,  according  to  the  most 
general  opinion,  on  the  roundness,  smoothness, 
and  weak  cohesion  of  the  component  parts  of 
any  body ;  and  as  water  acts  merely  as  a  sim- 
ple fluid ;  it  follows,  that  the  cause  of  its  fluid- 
ity is  likewise  the  cause  of  its  relaxing  qual- 
ity; namely,  the  smoothness  and  d^ppery 
texture  of  its  parts.  The  other  fluid  vehicle  c^ 
^stes  is  oil.  This  too,  when  simple,  is 
insipid,  inodorous,  colourless,  and  smooth  to 
the  touch  and  taste.  It  is  smoother  than 
Trater,  and  in  many  cases  yet  more  relaxing. 
OU  is  in  some  degree  pleasant  to  the  eye,  the 
touch,  and  the  taste,  insipid  as  it  is.  Water 
is  not  so  grateful;  which  I  do  not  know  on 
idiat  principle  to  account  for,  other  than  that 
Yrater  is  not  so  soft  and  smooth.  Suppose  that 
to  this  oil  or  water  were  added  a  certain  quan- 
tity of  a  specific  salt,  which  had  a  power  of 
putting  the  nervous  papiUae  of  the  tongue  into 
a  gentle  vibratory  motion ;  as  suppose  sugar 
dinolved  in  it.  The  smoothness  of  the  oil, 
and  the  vibratory  power  of  the  salt,  cause  the 
qeose  we  call  sweetness.  In  all  sweet  bodies, 
sugar,  or  a  substance  very  little  difierent  from 
sugar,  is  constantly  found ;  every  species  of 
■alt,  examined  by  die  microscope,  has  its  own 
distinct,  regular,  invari^e  form.  That  of 
nitre  is  a  pointed  oblong ;  that  of  sea-salt  an 
exact  cube ;  that  of  sugar  a  perfect  globe.  If 
jou  have  tried  how  snaooth  lobular  bodies,  as 
the  marbUt  with  wfaidi  boyi  amoie  theBBMhrea, 


have  affected  the  touch  when  they  are  roQed 
badcward  and  forward  and  over  one  another, 
you  win  easily  conceive  how  sweetness,  which 
ooQsists  in  a  salt  of  such  nature,  affects  the 
taste;  for  a  single  globe,  (though  somewhat 
pleasant  to  the  feeling,)  yet  by  the  regularity 
of  its  form,  and  the  somewhat  too  sudden  de- 
viation of  its  parts  firom  a  ri^t  line,  is  nothing 
near  so  pleasant  to  the  touch  as  several  globesi 
where  the  hand  gently  rises  to  one  and  falls  to 
another;  and  Uiis  pleasure  ia  greatly  increased 
if  the  globes  are  in  motion,  and  sliding  over 
one  another ;  for  this  sofl  variety  prevents  that 
weariness,  which  the  uniform  disposition  of 
the  several  globes  would  otherwise  produce. 
Thus  in  sweet  liquors,  the  parts  of  the  fluid 
v^cle,  though  most  probably  round,  are  yet 
so  minute,  as  to  conceal  the  figure  of  their 
component  parts  from  the  nicest  inquisition  of 
the  microscope;  and  consequently  being  so 
excessively  minute,  they  have  a  sort  of  flat 
simplicity  to  the  taste,  resembling  the  eflects 
of  plain  smooth  bodies  to  the  touch ;  for  if  a 
body  be  composed  of  round  parts  excessively 
nnall,  and  padied  pretty  closely  together,  the 
surface  will  be  both  to  the  sight  and  touch  as  if 
it  were  neariy  plain  and  smooth.  It  is  clear 
firom  their  unveiling  their  figure  to  the  micro- 
scope, that  the  particles  of  sugar  are  consider- 
ably larger  than  those  of  water  or  oil,  and 
consequently,  that  their  effects  £rom  their 
roundness  will  be  more  distinct  and  palpaUe 
to  the  nervous  papills  of  that  nice  organ  the 
tongue:  they  will  induce  tfiat  sense  called 
sweetness,  ^ich  in  a  weak  manner  we  dis- 
cover in  oil,  and  in  a  yet  weaker  in  water ;  for, 
insipid  as  they  are,  water  and  oil  are  in  some 
degree  sweet;  and  it  may  be  observed,  that 
insipid  things  of  aU  kinds  approach  more  nearly 
to  the  nature  of  sweetness  than  to  that  of  any 
other  taste. 


SECTION  XXII. 

SWESTNKBS   RELAXING. 

In  the  other  senses  we  have  remarked,  that 
smooth  things  are  relaxing.  Now  it  ought  to  ap- 
pear that  sweet  things,  which  are  the  smooth  of 
taste,  are  relaxing  too.  It  is  remarkable,  that 
in  some  languages  sofl  and  sweet  have  but  one 
name.  Doux  in  French  signifies  sofl  as  well 
as  sweet.  The  Latin  DuloMy  and  the  Italian 
Doletf  have  in  many  cases  the  same  double 
signification.  That  sweet  things  are  guierally 
rekzing,  ia  evideot;  because  aO  audi,  eap^ 
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finJBy  those  which  an  mott  oUj,  taken  ir&- 
qoently,  or  in  a  large  quantity,  very  mudi 
mfeeble  the  tone  of  the  stooiach.  Sweet 
aroeOs,  which  hear  a  great  affinity  to  sweet 
tastes,  relax  very  remarlcahly.  The  smell  of 
flowers  disposes  people  to  drowsiness;  and 
ihia  relaxing  effect  is  further  apparent  fitxn  the 
prejudice  which  people  of  weak  nerves  receive 
Qrom  their  use.  It  were  worth  while  to  exa- 
mine, whether  tastes  of  this  kind,  sweet  ones, 
tastes  that  are  caused  by  snxwdi  oils  and  a 
relaxing  salt,  are  not  the  originally  pleasant 
tastes.  For  many,  which  use  has  rendered 
such,  were  not  at  all  agreeable  at  first.  The 
way  to  examine  this  is,  to  try  what  nature  has 
originally  provided  for  us,  which  she  has  un- 
doubtedly made  originally  pleasant ;  and  to 
analyse  ihis  provision.  Jtfiflb,  is  the  &8t  sup- 
port of  our  childhood.  The  component  parts 
of  this  are  water,  oil,  and  a  sort  of  a  very  sweet 
salt,  called  the  sugar  of  milk.  All  these  when 
blended  have  a  great  9mooikne$a  to  the  taste, 
and  a  relaxing  quality  to  the  skin.  The  next 
thing  children  covet  'iMfruii,  and  of  fiiiits  those 
principally  which  are  sweet;  and  every  one 
knows  that  the  sweetness  of  fruit  is  caused  by 
a  subtile  oil,  and  such  salt  as  that  mentioned 
in  d>e  last  section.  Aflerwards,  custom,  ha- 
bit, the  desire  of  novelty,  and  « thousand  other 
causes,  confound,  adulterate,  and  change  our 
palates,  so  that  we  can  no  longer  reason  with 
any  satisfaction  about  them.  Before  we  quit 
this  artide,  we  must  observe,  that  as  smooth 
things  are,  as  such,  agreeable  to  the  taste,  and 
are  found  of  a  relaxing  quality;  sO)  on  the 
other  hand,  things  which  are  found  by  experi- 
ence to  be  of  a  strengthening  quali^,  and  fit  to 
brace  the  fibres,  are  almost  univenwlly  rou^ 
and  pungent  to  the  taste,  and  in.  many  cases 
rou^  even  to  the  touch.  We  oflen  apply  the 
quality  of  sweetness,  metaphorically,  to  visual 
objects.  For  the  better  carrying  on  this  re- 
markable analogy  of  the  senses,  we  may  here 
call  sweetness  the  beautiful  of  the  taste. 


SECTION  xxin. 

TABIATIOZr,  VTHT  BEAUTUITL. 

Ahother  principal  property  of  beautiful 
objects  is,  that  the  lino  of  their  parts  is  conti- 
nually varying  its  direction ;  but  it  varies  it  by 
a  very  insensible  deviation ;  it  never  varies  it 
so  quickly  as  to  surprise,  or  by  the  sharpness  of 
its  angle  to  cause  any  twitching  or  convulsion 
of  the  optic  nerve.  Nothing  long  continued  in 


the  samo  manner,  nothing  rery  suddenly  va- 
ried, can  be  beautiful ;  bemuse  both  are  oppc^ 
site  to  that  agreeable  relaxation  which  is  the 
characteristic  effect  of  beauty.  It  is  thus  in 
all  the  senses.  A  motion  in  a  right  line,  ia 
that  manner  of  moving  next  to  a  very  gentla 
descent,  in  which  we  meet  the  least  resisU 
ance ;  yet  it  is  not  that  manner  of  moving, 
frhich,  next  to  a  dMcent,  wearies  us  the  lea^ 
Rest  certainly  tends  to  relax :  yet  there  is  a 
species  d'motion  whidi  rdaxes  more  than  rest  \ 
a  gentle  oscillatory  motion,  a  rising  and  fiUUng^ 
Rocking  sets  children  to  sleep  b^ter  than  ab* 
solute  rest ;  there  is  indeed  scarce  any  thing 
at  that  age,  which  gives  more  pleasure  than  to 
be  gently  liAed  up  and  down ;  the  manner  of 
playing  which  their  nurses  use  with  children, 
and  the  weighing  and  swinging  used  afierwarda 
by  themselves  as  a  favourite  amusement,  evince 
this  very  sufficiently.  Most  people  must  havo 
observed  the  sort  of  sense  they  have  had  <m 
being  swifUy  drawn  in  an  easy  coach  on  ^ 
smooth  tuif,  with  gradual  ascents  and  dedivi* 
ties.  This  will  give  a  better  idea  of  the  beau- 
tiful, and  point  out  its  probable  cause  better, 
than  ahnost  any  thing  else.  On  the  contrary, 
when  one  is  hurried  over  a  rough,  rocky,  bro- 
ken road,  the  pain  felt  by  these  midden  inequal- 
ities shews  why  similar  sights,  feelings,  and 
■ounds,  are  so  contrary  to  beauty :  and  with 
regard  to  the  feeling,  it  is  exactly  the  same  ia 
its  effect,  or  very  nearly  the  same,  whether,  (or 
instance,  I  move  my  hand  along  the  surface  of 
a  body  of  a  certain  shape,  or  whether  such  a 
bocty  is  moved  alcmg  my  hand.  But  to  bring 
this  analogy  of  the  senses  home  to  the  eye :  if 
a  body  presented  to  that  sense  has  such  a  wav* 
ing  sur&ce,  that  the  rays  <^  light  reflected  iroBi 
it  are  in  a  continual  insensiUe  deviation  from 
the  strongest  to  the  weakest,  (which  ia  always 
the  case  in  a  surface  gradually  unequal,)  it 
must  be  exactly  similar  in  its  e&cts  on  the  eys) 
and  touch ;  upon  the  one  of  which  it  opsraie^ 
directly,  on  Uie  other  indirectly.  And  thia 
body  win  be  beautiful  if  the  lines  which 
compose  its  surface  are  not  continued,  even  so 
varied,  in  a  manner  that  may  weary  or  dissh* 
pate  the  attention.  The  variation  itself  nuist 
be  continually  varied. 


SECTION  XXIV. 

COMCEAKUrO  SMALLITKSS. 

To  avoid  a  sameness  which  may  arise  from 
the  too  firequent  repetition  of  the  same 
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ingt,  and  of  illmtraUonB  of  the  nme  nature,  I  greeable  ima^.  But  thould  a  man  be  found 
wiH  not  enter  yerj  minutely  into  every  parti-  not  above  two  or  three  feet  hi^,  mippoaing 
cular  that  regards  beauty,  as  it  is  founded  on  such  a  person  to  have  all  the  parts  of  his  body 
the  disposition  of  its  quantity,  or  its  quantity  of  a  delicacy  suitable  to  such  a  size,  and  other- 
itself.  In  speaking  of  the  magnitude  of  bodies  wise  endued  with  the  common  qualities  of  other 
there  is  great  uncertainty,  because  the  ideas  of  beautiful  bodies,  J  am  pretty  well  convinced 
great  and  small  are  terms  almost  entirely  rela-  that  a  person  of  such  a  siative  might  be  consi- 
tive  to  the  species  of  the  objects,  which  are  dered  as  beautiful ;  might  be  the  dbject  of  love; 
infinite.  It  is  true,  that  having  once  fixed  the  might  give  us  very  pleasing  ideas  on  viewing 
■peciesofanyobject,  and  the  dimensions  com-  him.  The  only  thing  which  could  possibly 
mon  in  the  individuals  of  that  species,  we  may  interpose  to  chedc  our  pleasure  is,  that  such 
observe  some  that  exceed,  and  some  that  fiJl  creatures,  however  formed,  are  unusual,  and 
•hort  of,  the  ordinary  standard:  those  which  are  oflen  therefore  considered  as  something 
greatly  exceed,  are  by  that  excess,  provided  monstrous.  The  large  and  gigantic,  though 
tibe  species  itsdf  be  not  very  small,  rather  great  very  compatible  with  the  sublime,  is  contrary 
and  terrible  ^tan  beautiful ;  but  as  in  the  ani-  to  the  beautiful.  It  is  impossible  to  suppose  a 
mal  world,  and  in  a  good  measure  in  the  vege-  giant  the  object  of  love.  When  we  let  our 
table  world  likewise,  the  qualities  that  coosti-  imagination  loose  in  romance,  the  ideas  we 
tute  beauty  may  possibly  be  united  to  things  of  naturally  annex  to  that  size  are  those  of  tyran- 
greater  dimensions;  when  they  are  so  united,  ny,  cruelty,  injustice,  and  every  thing  horrid 
diey  constitute  a  species  something  different  and  abominable.  We  paint  the  giant  ravaging 
both  fiom  die  sublime  and  beautiful,  which  I  the  country,  plundering  the  innocent  traveller, 
have  before  called  fiw ;  but  this  kind,  I  ima-  and  aflerwards  gorged  with  his  half-living 
gine,  has  not  mxh  a  power  on  the  passions,  flesh :  such  are  Polyphemus,  Cacus,  and 
either  as  vast  bodies  have  which  are  endued  others,  who  make  so  great  a  figure  in  ro- 
with  the  correspondent  qualities  of  the  sub-  mances  and  heroic  poems.  The  event  we 
lime ;  or  as  the  qualities  of  beauty  have  when  attend  to  with  the  greatest  satisfaction  is  their 
united  in  a  snudl  object.  The  afiection  pro-  defeat  and  death.  I  do  not  remember,  in  all 
duced  by  large  bodies  adorned  with  the  spoils  that  multitude  of  deaths  with  which  the  Iliad 
of  beauty,  is  a  tension  continually  relieved;  isfiUed,Uiatthefallofany  man,  remarkable  for 
whidb  approaches  to  the  nature  of  mediocrity,  his  great  stature  and  strength,  touches  us  with 
But  if  I  were  to  say  how  I  find  mjrself  affected  pity ;  nor  does  it  appear  that  the  author,  so 
upon  such  occasions,  I  shoukl  say,  that  the  well  read  in  human  nature,  ever  intended  it 
■uUime  suflfers  less  by  being  united  to  some  of  iriiould.  It  is  Simoisius,  in  the  soft  bloom  of 
the  qualities  of  beauty,  than  beauty  does  by  be-  youth,  torn  fi^>m  his  parents,  who  tremble  for  a 
ing  joined  to  greatness  of  quanti^,  or  any  courage  so  iU  suited  to  bis  strength ;  it  is  ano- 
other  properties  of  the  sublime.  There  is  ther  hurried  by  war  from  the  new  embraces  of 
something  so  overruling  in  whatever  inspires  his  bride,  young,  and  fair,  and  a  novice  to  the 
US  with  awe,  in  all  things  which  belong  ever  so  fiekl,  who  melts  us  by  his  untimely  fate, 
remotely  to  terrour,  that  nothing  else  can  stand  Achilla,  in  spite  of  the  many  qualities  of 
in  their  presence.  There  lie  the  qualities  of  beauty,  which  Homer  has  bestowed  on  his 
beauty  either  dead  or  unoperative ;  or  at  most  outward  form,  and  the  many  great  virtues  with 
exerted  to  moDify  the  rigour  and  sternness  of  which  he  has  adorned  his  mind,  can  never 
the  terrour,  which  ii  the  natural  concomitant  make  us  love  him.  It  nuiy  be  observed,  that 
of  greatness.  Besides  the  extraordinary  great  Homer  has  given  the  Trojans,  whose  fate  he 
in  every  species,  the  opposite  to  this,  the  has  designed  to  excite  our  compassion,  infi- 
dwarfish  axid  diminutive  ought  to  be  consi-  nitely  more  of  the  amiable  sociail  virtues  than 
dered.  Litdeness,  merely  as  such,  has  nothing  he  has  distributed  among  his  Greeks.  With 
contrary  to  the  idea  of  beauty.  The  humming-  regard  to  the  Trojans,  the  passion  he  chooses 
bird,  both  in  shape  and  colouring,  yields  to  to  raise  is  pity ;  pity  is  a  passion  founded  on 
none  of  the  winged  species,  of  which  it  is  the  love ;  and  these  leuer,  and  if  I  may  say  domes- 
least;  and  periiaps  his  beauty  is  enhanced  by  tic  virtues,  are  certainly  the  most  amiable, 
his  smallness.  But  there  are  animals,  which  But  he  has  made  the  Greeks  far  their  8up«-> 
when  they  are  extremely  small  are  rarely  (if  riors  in  the  politic  and  military  virtues.  The 
ever)  beautiful.  There  is  a  dwarfish  size  of  councils  of  Priam  are  weak ;  the  arms  of  Hec- 
men  and  women,  which  is  almost  constantly  tor  comparatively  feeble  ;  his  courage  far  below 
so  gross  and  massive  in  comparison  of  their  that  of  Achilles.  Yet  we  love  Priam  more  than 
h^igjht,  that  they  present  ua  with  a  very  disap  Agam«nuion,  and  Hector  more  than  his  ooo> 
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qoerar  Aefafflai.    Adntntkm  is  tbt  paMioa    Mai  that  feelao^,  which  it  called  love.    Their 
which  Homer  would  excite  in  favour  of  the     cauies  have  nude  die  auligect  of  thia  fourth 
Greeks,  and  he  has  done  it  by  bestowing  on     part, 
them  the  virtues  which  have  but  little  to  do 
with  love.    This  short  digression  is  perhaps 
not  wholly  beside  our  purpose,  where  our  busi- 
ness is  to  shew,  Uiat  objects  of  great  dimeo- 
sioos  are  incompatiUe  with  beauty,  the  mora 
incompatible  as  they  are  greater;  whereas  tho 
small,  if  ever  they  fail  of  beauty,  this  ftilure  is 
not  to  be  attributed  to  their  siae. 


PART  Vt-SECTION  I. 


SECTION  xxy. 


or  coLomu 


With  regard  to  colour,  the  disquisition  is 
almost  infinite ;  but  I  conceive  die  principles 
laid  down  in  the  beginning  of  this  part  are 
sufficient  to  account  for  the  eflbcti  of  them  all, 
as  well  as  for  the  agreeable  effects  of  transpsp 
rent  bodies,  whether  fluid  or  solid.  Suppose 
1  look  at  a  bottle  of  muddy  liquor,  of  a  blue  or 
red  colour:  the  blue  or  red  rays  cannot  pass 
clearly  to  the  eye,  but  are  suddenly  and  une- 
qually stopped  by  the  intervention  of  little 
opaque  bodies,  which  without  preparation 
change  the  idea,  and  change  it  too  into  one 
disa^«eable  in  its  own  nature,  conformable  to 
the  principles  laid  down  in  sect.  24.  But  whoi 
the  ray  passes  without  such  opposition  through 
the  glass  or  liquor,  when  the  glass  or  liquor  are 
quite  transparent,  the  light  is  sometimes  soft- 
ened in  the  passage,  ynhkh  makes  it  more 
agreeable  even  as  light ;  and  the  liquor  reflect- 
ing aO  the  rays  of  its  proper  colour  mienly,  it 
has  such  an  eflect  on  the  eye,  as  smooth  opaque 
bodies  have  on  the  eye  and  touch.  So  that  the 
pleasure  here  is  compounded  of  the  softness  of 
the  transmitted  and  the  evenness  of  the  reflected 
light.  This  pleasure  may  be  heightened  by 
the  common  principles  in  other  things,  if  the 
riiape  of  the  glass  vi4iich  holds  the  transpa- 
rent liquor  be  so  judiciously  varied,  as  to  pre- 
sent the  colour  gradually  and  interchangeably, 
weakened  and  strength«ied  with  all  the  varie^ 
vriiich  judgment  in  affairs  of  this  nature  shall 
suggest.  On  a  review  of  an  that  has  been  said 
of  die  effects,  as  well  as  the  causes  of  both,  it 
win  ai^iear,  that  the  sublime  and  beautifiil  ara 
buih  on  principles  very  different,  and  that  their 
affections  are  as  different :  the  great  has  teiw 
rour  for  its  basis ;  which,  when  it  is  modified, 
causes  that  emotion  in  the  mind,  which  I  have 
called  astonishment ;  the  beautiful  is  founded 
on  mere  positive  pleasure,  and  excites  in  the 


or  wonns. 

Natukal  objects  sfi*ect  ns,  by  the  laws  of 
that  connection  which  Providence  hasest»- 
hlished  between  ontain  motions  and  configura- 
tions of  bodies,  and  certain  consequent  feelings 
in  our  mind.  Painting  affects  in  the  same 
manner,  but  with  the  superadded  pleasure  of 
imitation.  Architecture  affects  by  the  laws  of 
nature,  and  the  law  of  reason;  from  which  latter 
result  the  rules  of  proportion,  which  make  a 
work  to  be  praised  or  oensored,  in  the  whole  or 
in  some  psjn,  when  the  end  for  wlMch  it  was 
designed  is  or  is  not  properly  answered.  But 
as  to  words ;  they  seem  U>  me  to  affect  us  in  a 
manner  very  different  from  that  in  which  we 
are  affected  by  natural  objects,  or  by  painting 
or  architecture ;  yet  words  have  as  considers^ 
Ue  a  share  in  exciting  ideas  of  beauty  and  of 
the  sublime  as  any  of  those,  and  sometimes  a 
much  greater  than  any  of  them ;  therefore  an 
inquiry  into  the  manner  by  whic^  they  excite 
sudi  emotions,  is  far  froni  being  unnecessary 
in  a  disoourse  of  this  kind. 


SECTION  n. 

THK  COMMOir  EmCT  07  rOXTBT,  NOT  BT 

mLisiHO  IDEAS  or  THiires. 

Thx  common  notion  ofthe  power  of  poetry 
and  eloquence,  as  well  as  that  of  words  inordi- 
nary conversation,  is,  that  they  aflfect  the  mind 
by  raising  in  it  ideas  of  those  things  for  which 
custom  has  appointed  them  to  stand.  To  exa^ 
mine  the  truth  of  this  notion,  it  may  be  requi- 
site to  observe  that  words  may  be  diivided  into 
three  sorts.  The  first  are  such  as  represent 
many  simple  ideas  umted  bjf  nahtre  to  form 
some  one  determinate  composition,  as  man, 
horse,  tree,  casde,  &c.  These  I  call  a^f  r»- 
gale  vnnU,  The  second,  are  they  that  stand 
for  one  simple  idea  of  such  compositions,  and 
no  more ;  as  red,  blue,  reund,  square,  and  the 
like.  These  I  can  SM^obfft'ad  words.  The 
third,  are  those,  whicti  are  fomcMi  V^  v^^ss^Sk,^ 
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■I  whitrmy  vmion  of  both  the  olhera,  tnd  of  rin  to  than ;  yet  the  MKmd,  without  toy  hh 

the  ▼mrioua  relationB  between  them  in  groftter  nezed  motion,  continoes  to  opermte  u  before 
or  lesser  degrees  of  complexity;  as  virtue,  ho- 
nour, persuasion,  magistrate,  and    the  like. 
These  I  cafl  tmitpoiumd  abtlrad  words.  Words, 

I  am  sensible,  are  capable  of  being  classed  into  SECTION  HI. 

more  curious  distinctions ;  bat  these  seem  to  «,«...,  «.«.«.  «,..««-  ,«-.- 

.            _      ,           .               ,     «                  1  OEVSmAI.  WORDS  BEFOBE  IDEAS. 

be  natural,  and  enough  for  our  purpose ;  and 

they  are  disposed  in  that  older  in  which  they  Mb.  Locks  has  somewhere  obeerred,  with 

are  commonly  taught,  and  in  which  the  mind  hif  osoal  sagacity,  that  most  general  words, 

gets  the  ideasthey  are  soAMtituted  for.    Ishall  those  belonging  to  virtiie  and  vice,  good  and 

begin  with  the  third  sort  of  words  ;  compound  evil,  especially,  are  taught  before  the  particular 

abatracta,  such  as  virtue,  honoor,  persuasion,  modes  of  action  to  wfaicn  they  belong  are  pre- 

dodtity.    Of  theee  I  am  convinced,  that  what-  sented  to  the  mind ;  and  with  them,  the  love 

ever  power  they  may  have  on  the  passions,  of  the  one,  and  the  abhorrenee  of  the  other  ; 

they  do  not  derive  H  firom  any  repreaentation  for  the  minds  of  children  are  so  ductile,  that  a 

im&sed  in  the  mind  of  the  things  for  which  they  nurse,  or  any  person  about  a  child,  by  seeming 

•land.    As  compositions,  they   are  noC  real  pleased  or  displeased  with  any  thing,  or  even 

easenoee,  and  hardly  cause,  I  think,  any  real  any  word,  may  give  the  disposition  of  the  child 

ideas.    Nobody,  I  believe,  immediately  on  a  similar  turn.    When  afterwards,  the  several 

hearing  the  sounds,  virtue,  liberty,  or  honour,  occm  fences  in  life  come  to  be  applied  to  these 

conceives  any  precise  notions  of  the  particular  woids,  and  that  which  is  pleasant  often  appears 

modes  of  action  and  thinking,  together  with  the  under  the  name  of  evil ;  and  what  is  disagree- 

mixt  and  simple  ideas,  and  the  several  relations  aMe  to  nature  is  called  good  and  virtuous;  a 

of  them  for  which  these  words  are  substituted ;  strange  confusion  of  ideas  and  affections  arises 

neither  has  he  any  general  idea,  oomponded  in  the  minds  of  many ;  and  an  appearance  of 

of  tfiem ;  for  if  he  had,  then  some  of  those  go  small  contradiction  between  their  notions 

particdar  ones,  though  indistmct  perfaapa,  and  and  their  actions.    There  are  many  who  love 

osnfussd,  might  come  soon  to  be  perceived,  vfrtne  and  who  detest  vice,  and  this  not  from 

But  this,  I  take  it,  is  hardly  ever  the  case,  hypocrisy  or  affectation,  who  notwithstanding 

For,  put  yourself  upon  analysing  one  of  these  v^ry  frequently  act  ill,  and  wickedly  in  particu- 

words,  and  you  must  reduce  it  from  one  set  of  ]ars  without  the  least  remorse ;  because  Uiese 

gemenX  words  ta  another,  and  then  into  the  particdar  occasions  never  came  into  view, 

simple  abstracts  and  aggregates,  in  a  much  when  the  passions  on  the  side  of  virtue  were  so 

longer  series  than  may  be  at  first  imagined,  warmly  affected  by  certain  words  heated  ori- 

before  any  real  idea  emerges  to  light,  before  ginally  by  the  breath  of  others ;  and  for  this 

you  come  to  discover  anjr  thing  like  the  first  reason,  it  is  hard  to  repeat  certain  sets  of  words, 

principles  of  such  compositions ;  and  when  you  though  owned  by  themsehres  unopcrati  ve,  with- 

have  made  such  a  discovery  of  the  original  oat  being  in  some  degree  affected,  especially 

ideas,  the  effect  of  the  composition  is  utterly  jf »  warm  and  aflectmgtone  of  voice  aocompa- 

lost.    A  train  of  thinking  of  this  sort,  is  much  nice  them,  as  suppose, 

too  long  to  be  pursued  in  the  ordinary  ways  of  ,„,          „                             j       j        . 

oom^ioo,  ^  is  it  at  aU  necessi^  tluit  it  ^^•^  ^•"•°»'  «•"«'«"■»  ^^»  *"^  ^'^ 

should.    Sudi  wonb  are  in  reality  iMit  mere  These  words,  by  having  no  application,  ought 

aounds  ;  but  they  are  sounds  which  being  used  to  be  unoperative ;  but  when  words  commonly 

on  particular  occasions,  wherein  we  receive  sacred  to  great  occasions  are  used,  we  are 

■mne  good,  or  stiffer  some  evil;  or  see  others  affected  by  them  even  without  die  occasions, 

effected  with  good  or  evil ;  or  which  we  hear  When  words  which  have  been  generally  so 

applied  to  other  interesting  things  or  events ;  applied  are  put  together  without  any  rational 

aiid  being  applied  in  such  a  variety  of  cases,  view,  or  in  such  a  manner  that  they  do  not 

that  we  know  readily  by  habit  to  wliat  things  rightty  agree  with  each  other,  the  stylo  is  called 

they  belong,  they  prodnce  in  the  mind,  when-  bombast.    And  it  requires  in  several  cases 

ever  they  are  afterwards  mentioned,  effects  much  good  sense  and  experience  to  be  guarded 

similar  to  those  of  their  occasions.   The  sounds  against  the  force  of  such  language  ;  for  when 

being  often  used  without  reference  to  any  propriety  is  neglected,  a  greater  number  of  these 

particular  occasion,  and  carryingstill  their  first  affecting  words  may  be  taken  into  the  service, 

impressions,  they  at  last  utterly  lose  their  oon-  and  a  greater  varie^  may  be  indulged  in 

■ectioB  with  the  partioidarooasloai  that  gav«  biningthent 
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8BOTION  ly. 

THE  KITBCT  OF  WOEOt. 

Ir  fvonb  hsfo  di  their  ponibfe  estent  of 
,  three  effi»cts  viae  in  the  nuiid  oT  the 


in  Mich  aoHUiiMraito 
hie;  nor  bit 


the 


The  firrt  is,  the  wtmi  f  the  Mcond, 
I,  or  repreeentatioo  of  the  thtng  npA' 
fiedbjtheeound;  the  third  it,  the  qi^te(ion<£ 
the  Mul  produced  t^  one  or  t^  hoth  of  the  fiir^ 


going.    O 

hare   been 


apeekin^   (honour,  juetioe, 
Hher^,  and  the  like,)  produce  the  &vt  and 
the  laet  of  theee  effects,  but  not  the  seoond. 
Ski^  ab$lnKt$t  are  used  to  signify  some  one 
simple  idea  without  mooh  ad?«ting  to  others 
which  may  chance  to  attend  it,  as  bhie,  green, 
hot,  cold,  and  the  like ;  these  are  capshle  of 
aflccting  all  three  of  the  purposes  of  words ;  •• 
^  d^gregtdt  words,  nan,  castle,  horM,  Ite. 
are  in  a  yet  higher  degree.    Botlamofopi* 
nion,  that  the  most  general  efect  even  of  these 
words,  does  not  arise  from  their  fiirming  pio* 
tores  of  the  serersl  things  they  would  repre* 
sent  in  the  imagination ;  becMise,  on  a  veiy 
diligent  enunination  of  my  own  mind,  and  gel* 
ting  others  to  consider  theirs,  I  do  not  find  that 
once  in  twenty  times  any  such  picture  is  formed^ 
and  when  it  is,  there  is  most  commonly  a  par* 
ticolar  eflbrt  of  the  imaginatinn  fcr  Aat  purpose. 
But  the  aggregate  words  operate,  as  I  said  of 
the  oompoundkabstracts,  not  by  pressnting  any 
fanage  to  the  mmd,  but  by  having  from  use 
the  same  efiect  on  being  mentsonsd,  that  Iheir 
original  has  vrtien  it  is  seen.    Suppose  wn 
were  to  read  a  paoMgo  to  this  efibct:  <*  The 
mer  Danube  rises  in  a  nwist  and  mountainous 
■oil  in  the  heart  of  Qermaay,  where  winding 
to  and  fro,  it  waters  several  prineipalities, 
■Btil,  turning  into  Austria,  and  leaving  the 
walls  of  Viema,  it  peases  into  Hungary;  tfasra 
with  a  vast  flood,  augmented  by  the  Saave  and 
Ihe  Drave,  it  quits  Christendom,  and  rolling 
throu|^  the  barbarous  countries  which  hordes 
on  Tartary,  it  enters  by  many  mouths  ia  tha 
Black  sea.*'    In  this  description,  many  things 
are  mentioned,  as  mountaina,  rivem,  cities, 
Ihe  sea,  Ac    But  let  any  body  eaamme  him- 
•elf,  and  see  whether  he  hss  had  impreaaed  ott 
has  hnagination  any  pictures  of  a  river,  moun- 
tain, watery  soil,  GJermany,  Ao.    Indeed,  it  in 
impossible,  in  the  rapidity  mid  qmck  sacees- 
■ion  of  words  in  conversation,  to  have  idea* 
both  of  Ae  sound  of  the  word,  and  of  the  Aing 
represenleo  \  beaides,  acme  words,  ezpressmg 
real  emenees,  are  so  mixed  with  others  of  m 
general  and  nomuMd  import,  that  it  is  issprao* 
ticable  to  jun^  from  sense  to  thought^  from 


SECTION  V. 

B  THAT  WOanS  MAT  AFFBCT 
WTTBOITT  AAISOrn  IM A«BS. 

I  rxvD  it  vety  hard  to  persuade  several  thsl 

their  passions  are  affected  by  words  fitan 

whence  they  have  no  ideas;  and  yet  harder  to 

oonrince  them,  that  in  the  ordinary  course  of 

convermtion  we  are  sufficiently  understood 

without  raising  any  imagee  of  the  things  coi^ 

earning  which  we  speak.    It  seems  to  be  an 

odd  subject  of  dispute  wiA  any  man,  whether 

he  has  idsas  in  his  mind  or  not    Of  this,  aC 

fint  view,  every  nun  in  his  own  Aram,  ostj^ 

to  judge  without  appeal.    But,  strange  as  it 

may  appear,  we  are  often  at  a  hw  to  knoar 

what  ideas  we  have  of  Aingn^  or  whether  wn 

have  any  ideas  at  all  upon  some  subjeots.    ft 

even  requires  a  good  deal  of  attention  to  ba 

thoroughly  satisfied  on  this  head.  Sinoelwroto 

theee  papers,  I  ibnnd  two  very  striking  in^ 

stanoss  of  the  possibility  there  is,  that  a  msn 

may  hear  words  withoothavfaig  any  idea  of  tha 

Aings  which  they  repressnt,  and  yet  afterwanli 

he  capable  of  returning  tiwm  to  odiera,  ooaa* 

bined  in  a  new  way,  ami  wiA  great  proprieiyi 

energy,  and  instruotkm.    The  first  instance  It 

that  of  Mr.  Bkcklook,  a  poet  blind  from  hi< 

birth.    Few  man  bleaaed  wiA  the  moat  perlMl 

sight  can  describe  visual  objects  wiA  mar* 

spirit  and  justnem  than  this  blind  man;  whioll 

cannot  possibiy  be  attributed  to  hia  having  • 

dearer  conoeption  of  tha  things  he  dmnihf 

Aanisconnnan  tootlMrperaans.  Mr.Speaoai 

in  an  elegant  preAee  which  he  has  written  %$ 

the  works  of  this  poet,  reasons  vary  iagenl>« 

oosly,  and,  I  imagtoe,  for  tha  most  part,  very 

rigfatiy,  upon  Ae  eause  of  Ais  extraoKUnai^ 

phonomenon;  but  I  camMt  ahogother  agren 

wiA  him,  that  soma  improprieties  in  languagn 

and  Aoogtaft,  which  ooonr  in  these  poama,  haw 

arimnftontha  bland  poet^  imperifcot  eonae|N 

tion  of  visnal  objesto,  sinee  such  hnproprietlei, 

and  mneh  greater,  m^  be  found  hi  wrtlers  avev 

sf  an  higher  class  than  Mr.  Blacyoek,  and  wito 

notfritfastandmg  possaaesd  the  AooHy  of  ssaingf 

AitsAOperftodon.    Hereisapeeldoubtlaa# 

wmueh  aflbotedby  hisewn  deseriptlooS)  asr 

anythat  reads  them  ean  be ;  and  yet  he  is  a^ 

ibctod  wiA  this  strong entfausAam  fay  thintinf 

iHiieh  ha  nsiiher  has,  nor  can  psiiiMf  Mvi> 
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any  idea  fartW  than  that  of  a  bare  sound:  and 
■vhy  may  not  thoae  who  read  his  works  be  at 
fected  in  the  same  manner  that  he  was ;  with 
as  little  of  any  real  ideas  of  the  things  de- 
scribed? The  second  instance  is  of  Mr.  Saun- 
derson,  professor  of  maUiematics  in  the  univer- 
sity of  Cambridge.  This  learned  man  had 
acquired  great  knowledge  in  natural  philoso- 
phy,  in  astronomy,  and  Vdiaterer  sciences  de- 
pend upon  mathematical  skill.  What  was  the 
most  extraordinary  and  the  most  to  my  pur- 
pose, he  gave  excellent  lectures  upon  light  and 
colours ;  and  this  man  taught  othors  the  theory 
4£  those  ideas  which  they  had,  and  which  he 
himself  undoubtedly  had  not.  But  it  ii  proba- 
ble that  the  words  red,  blue,  green,  answered 
to  him  as  well  as  the  ideas  of  die  colours  them- 
•rives ;  for  the  ideas  of  greater  or  lesser  de- 
frees  of  refrangibility  being  applied  to  these 
words,  and  the  blind  man  being  instructed  in 
^Hhat  other  respects  they  were  found  to  agree 
or  to  disagree,  it  was  as  easy  for  him  to  reason 
upon  the  words,  as  if  he  had  been  fuQy  master 
of  the  ideas.  Indeed  it  must  be  owned  he 
oouU  make  no  new  discoveries  in  the  way  of 
experiment.  He  did  nothing  but  what  we  do 
«very  day  in  common  discourse.  When  I 
wrote  this  last  sentence,  and  used  the  words 
«iwy  dajf  and  common  dimxmne,  I  had  no 
images  in  my  mind  of  any  succession  of  time; 
jnr  of  men  in  conference  with  each  other;  nor 
do  I  imagine  that  the  reader  will  have  any  such 
ideas  on  reading  it.  Neither  tdien  I  spoke  of 
ted,  or  blue  and  green,  aswellasrefrangibili^i 
had  I  these  several  colours,  or  the  rays  of  light 
pissing  into  a  diffisrent  medium,  and  there  di- 
irerted  from  their  course,  painted  before  me  in 
<he  way  of  images.  I  know  very  well  that  the 
mind  possesses  a  &culty  of  raising  such  images 
atpleasure;  but  then  an  act  of  the  will  is  neces* 
•ary  to  this ;  and  in  ordinaiy  conversation  or 
reading  it  is  very  rarely  that  any  image  at  aU 
is  excited  in  the  mind.  Ifl  say  "I  shall  go  to 
Italy  next  summer,"  I  am  well  understood. 
Yet  I  bdieve  nobody  has  by  this  painted  in  his 
imagination  the  exact  figure  of  the  speaker 
passing  by  land  or  by  water,  or  both ;  some- 
times on  horseback,  sometimes  in  a  carriage; 
with  all  the  partknilars  of  the  journey.  Still 
less  has  he  any  idea  of  Italy  the  oountry  to 
which  I  proposed  to  go;  or  d'the  greenness  of 
the  fieUs,  the  ripening  of  the  fruits,  and  the 
warmth  of  the  air,  with  the  change  to  this  fisom 
a  difli»rent  season,  which  are  the  ideas  for 
which  the  word  wanner  is  substituted;  but 
least  of  all  has  he  any  image  fioa  the  word 
nes<;  fiir  this  woid  stands  for  the  idea  of  amy 
mtampn,  with  the  «xdunai  of  all  bot  oos: 


and  surely  the  man  who  says  mbsC  tummery  has 
no  images  of  such  a  succession,  and  sudi  an 
exclusion.  In  ^rt  it  is  not  only  of  those  ideas 
which  are  commonly  called  abstract,  and  of 
which  no  image  at  dl  can  be  formed,  but  even 
of  particular  real  beings,  that  we  converse 
without  having  any  idea  of  them  excited  in  the 
imagination;  as  will  certainly  appear  on  a 
diligent  examination  of  our  own  minds.  Indeed, 
so  little  does  poetry  depend  for  its  effect  on  the 
power  of  raising  sensible  images,  that  I  am 
convinced  it  would  lose  a  very  o<»isiderable 
part  of  its  energy  if  this  were  the  necessary 
result  of  all  description.  Because  that  union 
of  affecting  words,  ^^ch  is  the  most  powerful 
of  all  poetical  instruments,  would  frequently 
lose  its  force  along  with  its  propriety  and  con- 
sistency, if  the  sensible  images  were  always 
excited.  There  is  not  perhaps  in  the  wh<^e 
Eneid  a  more  grand  and  laboured  passage  than 
the  description  of  Vulcan's  cavern  in  Etna, 
and  the  works  that  are  there  carried  on.  Virgil 
dwells  particularly  on  the  formation  of  the  thun- 
der, which  he  describes  unfinished  undet  the 
hammers  of  the  Cyclops.  But  what  are  the 
principles  of  this  extracndinary  composition  ? 

Tres  imbris  tort!  radios,  tres  nubis  aquose 
Addiderant ;  rutlli  tres  ignis  et  alitis  auscri : 
Fulgoresnunc  terriflco8,sonitumque,  raetumqus 
Mlscebant  operi,  flammisque  sequadlNis  iraa. 

This  seems  to  me  admirably  sublime ;  yet  il 
we  attend  coolly  to  the  kind  of  sensible  isoagea 
which  a  combination  of  ideas  of  this  sort  must 
form,  the  diimeras  gS  madmen  cannotappeas 
more  wild  and  absurd  than  such  a  picture. 
^^Thntrmfo  of  twuUd  ohovoerty  three  of  w<]tayi 
doudSf  three  of  Jirey  and  three  (f  the  wingod 
eouthtoind;  thenmixed  theym  the  wofk  terrific 
Ughtn»ng»t  and  tound  and  featy  and  anger  f  toUk 
furamng  garnet "  This  strange  composition 
is  formed  into  a  gross  body ;  it  is  hammered 
by  the  Cyclops,  it  is  in  part  polished,  and 
partly  continues  rough.  The  truth  is,  if  poetry 
gives  us  a  noble  assemblage  of  words  corre- 
sponding to  many  noble  ideas,  which  are  con- 
nected by  circumstances  of  time  or  place,  or 
related  to  each  other  as  cause  and  effect,  or 
associated  in  any  natural  way,  they  may  be 
moulded  together  in  any  form,  and  perfectly 
answer  their  end.  The  picturesque  connec- 
tion is  not  demanded ;  because  no  real  pic- 
ture is  formed ;  nor  is  the  effect  of  the  de- 
scription at  all  the  less  upon  this  accomt. 
What  is  said  of  Helen  by  Priam  and  the  old 
men  of  his  council,  is  generally  thought  to 
give  ua  the  highest  possible  idea  of  that  fotal 
beauty. 


AND  BBAUTIFUL. 
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0«  vtutnt  Tfttms  mi  nmnuimt  Ax«(«vf « 

Toif  V  a^^(  yvptuKi  voXvy  XP*'*'^  oX/m  ««r- 

X«if. 
AivMf  d*  a5«MiT»i9(  Stiff  us  twm  mikcv. 

They  crjM,  no  wonder  inch  celeaUal  chuim 
For  nine  long  yean  have  let  the  world  in  arma; 
Wliat  winning  graces !  what  majeecic  mien  ! 
She  moves  a  goddeu,  and  aha  looks  a  queen. 

Fopi. 

Here  is  not  one  word  said  of  the  particuUra  of 
ber  beauty;  nothing  which  can  in  the  leaat 
help  us  to  any  precise  idea  of  her  person;  bul 
yet  we  are  mudi  more  touched  by  this  manner 
of  mentiooing  her  than  by  those  long  and 
laboured  descriptions  of  Helen,  whether  banded 
down  by  tradition,  or  formed  by  fancy,  wtiich 
axe  to  be  met  with  in  some  authors.  I  am  sure 
it  affects  me  much  more  than  the  minute  de- 
scription which  Spenser  has  given  of  Belpbebe; 
though  I  own  that  there  are  parts  in  that 
description,  as  there  are  in  all  the  descriptioni 
of  that  excellent  vniter,  extremely  fine  and 
poetical.  The  terrible  picture  which  Lucre- 
tins  has  drawn  of  religion,  in  order  to  di^ifaty 
the  magnanimity  of  his  philosophical  hero  in 
opposing  her,  is  thou^t  to  be  designed  with 
great  boldness  and  spirit : 

Homana  ante  oculos  fade  cam  rUm  jaceret^ 
In  terris,  oppreeea  gravi  sub  religione. 
Que  caput  e  coell  regionibua  ostendebat 
Horribili  super  aspectu  mortallbus  ihstans ; 
Primus  Oraius  homo  mortales  toilers  contra 
Eat  oculos  auaus. 

What  idea  do  you  derive  firom  so  excellent  a 
pielnre  ?  none  at  all,  most  certainly ;  neither 
has  the  poet  said  a  single  word  whic^  might  in 
the  least  serve  to  mark  a  single  limb  or  feature 
of  the  phantom,  vi4iich  he  intended  to  represent 
in  all  the  horrours  imaginatian  can  conceive. 
In  reality  poetry  and  rhetoric  do  not  succeed  in 
exact  description  so  weQ  as  painting  doea; 
their  bumness  is,  to  affect  rather  by  sympathy 
than  imitation;  to  display  rather  tbe^  efiect 
of  things  on  the  mind  of  the  speaker,  or  of 
others,  than  to  present  a  clear  idea  of  the 
things  themselves.  This  is  their  most  exten« 
■ire  province,  and  that  in  which  they  succeed 
tbebeet. 


Bmgya.  Then  it  b  atrictiy  fanilatiaB ;  and  a 
merely  dramatie  poetry  is  of  this  sort.  But 
deter^idm  poetry  operates  chiefly  by  mib§til»' 
tion ;  by  means  of  sounds,  vi4iich  by  custom 
have  the  effect  of  realities.  Nothing  is  an 
imitation  further  than  as  it  resembles  soma 
other  thing;  and  words  undoubtedly  have  no 
sort  of  resemblance  to  the  ideas  for  which  they 


SECTION  VL 

rOXTmT  HOT  STRICTLT  AK  DOTATITS  AKT. 

Hzifcc  we  may  observe  that  poetry,  taken 
in  its  most  general  sense,  cannot  with  strict 
propriety  be  caDed  an  art  of  imitation.  It  is 
indeed  an  imitation  so  fiur  as  it  describes  the 
nannen  and  passions  of  men  which  Uieir  words 
can  express;  where  animi  motui ^eiiinUrpnU 


SECTION  vn. 

ROW  wonDs  iirrLiruicK  ths  passioits. 

Now,  aa  words  affect,  not  by  any  original 
power,  but  by  representation,  it  mi^t  be  sup- 
posed, that  their  influence  over  the  passions 
should  be  but  light ;  yet  it  is  quite  otherwise ; 
lor  we  find  by  experience,  that  ek)quence  and 
poetry  are  as  capable,  nay  indeed  much  mora 
capable,  of  making  deep  aJnd  lively  impressioni 
than  any  other  arts,  and  even  than  nature  itself 
in  very  many  cases.  And  this  arises  chiefly 
fitm  these  three  causes.  First,  that  we  take 
an  extraordinary  part  in  the  passions  of  othersy 
and  that  we  are  easily  affected  and  broug^  into 
sympathy  by  any  tottens  which  are  slmn  of 
them;  and  there  are  no  tokens  which  can  ea- 
press  all  the  circumstances  of  most  passions  so 
fully  as  words ;  so  that  ifa  person  speaks  upon 
any  subject,  he  can  not  only  convey  the  subject 
to  you,  but  likewise  the  manner  in  which  he 
is  hintMlf  afiected  by  it.  Certain  it  is,  dial 
the  influence  of  most  things  on  our  passions  ia 
not  so  much  from  the  things  themselves,  aa 
fi'om  our  opinions  concerning  them ;  and  these 
again  depend  very  much  on  the  opinions  of 
other  men,  oonveyable  for  the  most  part  by 
vrords  only.  Secondly,  there  are  many  thingi 
of  a  very  afiecting  nature,  which  can  sekkim 
occur  in  the  reali^,  but  the  words  whidirq^re- 
sent  them  often  do ;  and  thus  they  have  an 
o|^)ortuni^  of  making  a  deep  impression  and 
taking  root  in  the  mind,  whilst  the  idea  of  the 
reality  was  transient;  and  to  some  perhapa 
never  really  occurred  in  any  shape,  to  whom 
it  is  notwithstanding  very  affecting,  aa  war, 
death,  famine,  &c.  Besides  many  ideas  have 
never  been  at  all  presented  to  the  senses  of 
any  men  but  by  words,  aa  Gtod,  angels,  devik, 
heaven,  and  hell,  all  of  vriiidi  have  however  a 
great  influence  over  the  passions.  Thirdly,  by 
words  we  have  it  in  our  power  to  make  such 
combmationt  aa  we  cannot  possibly  do  othw- 
wise.  By  this  power  of  oombiniiig  we  am 
able,  by  the  addition  of  well  chosen  circum- 
stanoes,  to  give  a  new  life  and  force  to  the  sim- 
ple object.    In  painting  we  may  represent  any 
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fin*  figure  we  ploase ;  but  we  never  can  give  it 
tboee  enlivening  touches  vHiich  it  may  receive 
from  words.  To  represent  an  angel  in  a  pic- 
ture, you  can  only  draw  a  beautiful  young  man 
winged :  but  what  painting  can  furnish  out  any 
thing  so  grand  as  the  addition  of  one  word, "  the 
angel  of  the  tatdV^  It  is  true,  I  have  here 
no  clear  idea ;  but  these  words  affect  the  mind 
more  than  the  sensible  image  did ;  w^ch  is  all 
I  contend  for.  A  picture  of  Priam  dragged  to 
the  altar's  foot,  and  there  murdered,  if  it  were 
well  executed,  would  undoubtedly  be  very 
moving ;  but  there  are  very  aggravating  dr- 
eumstances,  inHbMch  it  could  never  represent: 
Sanguine  fodaniem  tfmt  ip»e  »aartner<U  ignes. 

As  a  further  instance,  let  OS  consider  those  linea 
of  Mikoo,  where  he  describes  the  travels  of  tbo 
faDen  angels  throu^  their  dismai  hsbitatioo 

■  ■  '  -O'er  many  a  dsrk and  dreary  vale 
They  pass»d,  and  many  a  region  dolorous ; 
0*er  many  a  frosen,  many  a  fiery  Alp ; 
Rocks,  caves,   lakes,  fens,  bogs,  dens,  and 

shades  of  death, 
£  tmlverw  of  death. 

Here  is  displayed  the  force  of  union  in 
Hocksicaves,  lakes,dens,  bogs,  fens,and  shades; 

tfhioh  y6t  would  lose  thb  greatest  part  of  their 
cflbet,  if  they  were  not  t}w 

Rocks,  caves,  lakes,  dens,  bogs,  Ibns,  and 
shades— 

This  idea  or  diis  afiectioa  caused  by  a  word, 
which  nothing  but  a  word  could  annex  to  the 
oAers,  raises  a  veiy  great  degree  of  the  sub- 
lime ;  and  Ais  sublune  is  raised  yet  hi^er  by 
what  foQoWs,  a  '^immrse  of  Deathy  Here 
are  aguH  two  id«is  not j»resentable  but  by  lan- 
guage; and  an  union  oT  them  great  and  ama- 
zing beyond  conception ;  if  they  may  propeily 
be  cdled  ideas  which  present  no  distinct  image 
to  the  mind : — but  sdll  it  wHH  be  difficult  to 
conceive  how  words  can  move  the  passions 
which  bebng  to  real  objects,  without  represeid- 
ing  these  objects  deariy.  This  is  difficult  to 
us,  because  we  do  not  sufficiently  distinguish, 
lA  our  observations  uprai  language,  between  a 
dear  eoqiression,  and  a  s&ong  expression. 
These  are  frequently  confound^  with  each 
oflier,  though  they  are  in  reality  extremely  diT* 
fereot.  The  former  regards  the  understanding ; 
the  tetter  belongs  to  the  passions.  The  one 
describes  a  thing  as  it  is;  the  latter  describes 
it  as  it  is  felt.  Now,  as  there  is  a  moving 
tone  of  voice,  an  impassioned  countenance|  an 
agitated  gesture,  which  afibct  independently  of 
the  things  about  which  th^  are  exerted,  so 
i^Biv  an  words,  and  certain  disposittodi  of 


words,  which  being  peculiarly  devoted  to  pas- 
sionate subjects,  and  always  used  by  those 
who  are  under  the  influence  of  any  passion^ 
touch  and  move  us  more  than  those  which  far 
more  clearly  and  distinctly  express  the  subje^ 
matter.  We  yield  to  sympathy  what  we  refuse 
to  description.  The  trotii  is,  dl  verbal  descripi^ 
tion,  merely  as  naked  description,  though  never 
so  exact,  conveys  so  poor  and  insufficient  an 
idea  of  the  thing  described,  that  it  could 
scarcely  have  the  smallest  effect,  if  the  speaker 
did  not  call  in  to  his  aid  those  modes  of  speecb 
that  mark  a  strong  and  Hvely  fi:>elxng  in  him- 
self. Then,  by  iho  contagion  of  our  passions, 
we  catch  a  fire  ah'eady  kincfled  in  another, 
whidi  probably  might  never  have  been  struck 
oDt  by  the  object  dm-ibed.  Words,  by  strong- 
ly conveying  the  passions,  by  dkoeo  means 
which  we  have  already  mentioned,  fuHy  com- 
pensate for  their  weakness  in  odicr  respects. 
It  may  be  observed,  that  very  polished  lan- 
guages, and  such  as  are  praised  for  their  sope- 
riour  cleamess  and  perspionty,  are  generaOy 
deficient  in  strength.  The  French  language 
has  that  perfection  axki  that  defect.  Whereas 
the  oriental  tongues,  and  in  general  the  lan- 
guages of  most  unpolished  people,  have  a  great 
Cvce  and  energy  of  expression ;  and  this  is  but 
naturaL  Uncultivated  people  are  but  ordinary 
observers  of  things,  and  not  critrcal  in  distin- 
guishing them ;  but,  for  that  reason,  they  admire 
more,  and  are  more  affected  with  what  they  see, 
and  therefore  express  tiiemselves  in  a  warmer 
and  more  passionate  manner.  V  the  affection 
be  well  conveyed,  it  wiU  work  its  eAect  without 
any  clear  idea;  often  without  any  idea  at  all  of 
the  thing  which  has  originaBy  given  rise  to  it. 
It  might  be  expected  froni  t^  fertility  of  th* 
subject,  that  I  should  consider  poetry  as  it 
regards  the  scdrfime  and  beautiful,  more  at 
huge;  but  it  must  be  observed  that  in  this 
light  it  has  been  often  and  well  hanlled  already'; 
It  was  not  my  design  to  enter  into  the  criticism 
of  the  sublime  and  beautiful  in  any  art,  but  to 
attempt  to  tey  down  such  principles  as  may 
tend  to  ascertain,  to  distinguish,  and  ta  form  a 
sort  of  standard  for  them ;  which  purposes  I 
thought  might  be  best  effected  by  an  inquiry 
into  the  properties  of  such  things  in  nature,  as 
raise  love  and  astonishment  in  us;  and  by 
shewing  in  what  manner  they  operated  to  pro- 
duce these  passions.  Words  were  oaHy  so  far 
to  be  cobsidered,  as  to  shew  upon  what  princi- 
ple they  were  capable  of  being  the  represenCa- 
tivos  of  these  natural  things,  and  by  what 
powers  they  were  able  to  affect  us  often  as 
strongly  as  the  things  they  represent,  and 
■ometimes  much  mbr^  strongly. 
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1T66. 


Thx  Ute  administnitioa  came  into  employ-  posed  tnd  encoanged  public  meednfi  and  free 

ment,  under  the  mediation  of  the  Duke  of  ooDsultatioaaafmerchanlafiromallpartaordM 

Cumberlandjonthet^thdayof  July  1765; and  kingdom;   bj  which  meant  the  tnieat  lights 

was  removed,  upon  a  plan  settled  by  the  Eaii  have  been  received;  great  benefits  have  been 

of  Chatham,  on  the  thirtieth  day  of  July  1766,  ahready  derived  to  manufactures  and^oom- 

having  lasted  just  one  year  and  twenty  days.  merce ;  and  the  most  extensive  prospects  are 

In  that  space  of  time  opened  for  finlher  improvement. 

The  distractions  of  the  British  empire  were        Under  them,  the  interests  of  our  oortfaem 

composed,  by  the  repeal  of  the  American  tUanp  and  southern  colonies,  before  that  time  jarring 

mtt;  and  dissonant,  were  understood,  compared, 

But  the  constitutional  superiority  of  Grreat  adjusted,  and  perfectly  reconciled.  The  pas- 
Britain  was  preserved,  by  the  attfar  teeuring  sions  and  animosities  of  the  colonies,  by  judi- 
ihe  dependence  of  the  coloniei,  cious  and  lenient  measures,  were  allayed  and 

Private  houses  were  relieved  from  the  juris-  composed,  and  the  foundation  laid  for  a  lasting 

diction  of  the  excise,  by  the  repeal  of  the  eyder^  agreement  among  them. 
Cox.  Whilst  that  administration  provided  for  the 

The  personal  liber^  <^the  subject  was  con-  liberty  and  commerce  of  their  country,  as  the 

finned,by  the reeoliUion  c^ahut  general  warraiUt.  true  basis  of  its  power,  they  consulted  its  inte- 

The  lawful  secrets  of  business  and  friend-  rests,  they  asserted  its  honour  abroad,  with 

■hip  were  rendered  invidable,  by  the  reeobUkn  temper   and  with   firmness ;   by  making  an 

far  condtmning  the  eaxure  of  papert,  advantageous  trea^  of  commerce  with  Russia ; 

The  trade  of  America  was  set  five  firom  by  obtaining  a  liquidation  of  the  Canada  biDs, 

injudicious  and  ruinous  impositions— its  reve-  to  the  satiirfaction  of  the  proprietors ;  by  revi- 

nue  was  improved,  and  settled  upon  a  rational  ring  and  raising  from  its  ashes  die  negotiation 

ibondation — its  commerce  extended  with  fo-  for  the  Manilla  ransom,  which  had  beoi  extin- 

reign  countries ;  while  all  the  advantages  wnre  guished  and  abandoned  by  their  predecessors, 
eec^ired  to  Great  Britain,  hj  the  ad  far  repealF^        They  treated  their  sovereign  with  decency ; 

ioig  certain  dudetf  and  encouraging,  regvlaHngf  with  reverence.    They  discountenanced,  and, 

and  eecuring  the  trade  of  thi$  kingdomf  and  tAs  it  is  hoped,  for  ever  iJ>olished,  the  dangeroua 

Mritiah  dcnmnume  in  America,  and  unconstitutional  practice  of  removing  mili- 

Materials  were  provided  and  insured  to  our  tary  officers  for  their  votes  in  parliament.  They 

manufactures— the  sale  of  these  manufactures  firmly  adhered  to  those  fiiends  of  liberty,  who 

was  increased — the  African  trade  preserved  had  run  all  hazards  in  its  cause,  and  provided 

and  extended — the  principles  of  the  act  of  lor  them  in  preference  to  every  other  daim. 
navigation  pursued,  and  the  plan  improved—        With  the  Earl  of  Bute  diey  had  no  personal 

and  Uie  trade  for  bullion  rendered  firee,  secure,  connection ;    no  correspondence  of  councik. 

and  permanent,  by  the  aeifar  opening  eartain  They  neither  courted  him  nor  persecuted  him. 

porta  in  Dominiea  and  Jamaica.  They  practised  no  oormption;  nor  wwe  ihtj 

That  administration  was  the  first  which  pro-  even  inspected  of  it.    They  aold  no  officef, 
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ThejT  obtained  no  raferaionflor  pemiona,  eithor 
eoming  in  or  going  out,  for  thenwehres,  their 
fiuniliee,  or  their  dependents. 

In  the  prosecution  of  their  meawirei  they 
were  travened  by  an  opposition  of  a  new  and 
■ingiilar  character;  an  (^iposition  of  place- 
men and  pensioners.  They  were  supported 
by  the  confidence  of  the  nation.  And  haring 
held  their  o$ow  under  many  difficokiei  and 
discouragements,  they  left  them  at  the  express 
oommand,  as  they  had  accepted  them  at  the 
earnest  request,  of  their  royal  master. 

These  are  plain  &cts;  of  a  dear  and  public 
MUura;  neither  extended  by  elaborate 


ii^,  nor  heightened  by  the  colouring  of  ek^ 
quence.  They  are  die  services  of  a  single  year. 
The  removal  of  that  administration  from 
power,  is  not  to  them  premature;  since  they 
were  in  ofiice  long  enough  to  accomplish  many 
plans  of  public  utility ;  and,  by  their  perse- 
verance and  resolution,  rendered  the  way 
smooth  and  easy  to  their  successors ;  having 
left  their  king  and  their  country  in  a  much 
better  condition  than  they  found  them.  By 
the  temper  they  manifest,  they  seem  to  have 
now  no  other  wish,  than  that  their  successors 
may  do  the  public  as  real  and  as  fidthful  ser- 
vice as  they  have  done. 


( 


OBSERVATIONS 

ON  A  LATE  PUBLICATION,  INTITULED, « THE  PRESENT 

STATE  OF  THE  NATION." 


**  O  TUe,  tl  quid  ego  adjuvoro  eunuiiT»  l«TtM<»» 

gum  nunc  to  conuit,  M  renat  tub  pectore  flxa» 
Dquid  erit  pretil  ?**  Emm.  ap.  Cia. 

1769. 


Pabtt  difisioM,  wfaetber  on  the  idxJe  op»> 
rating  for  good  or  evil,  are  things  ioseparaible 
from  free  goTemmeot.  This  ia  a  truth  which, 
I  believe,  admita  little  dispute,  having  been 
eatafalished  by  the  uniform  experience  of  &U 
ages.  The  part  a  good  citizen  ought  to  take 
in  these  divisions,  has  been  a  matter  of  much 
deeper  controversy.  But  God  forbid,  that  any 
eontroversy  relating  to  our  essential  morals 
should  admit  of  no  decision.  It  appears  to 
me,  that  this  question,  like  most  of  the  others 
which  regard  our  duties  in  life,  is  to  be  deter- 
mined by  our  staticMi  in  it.  Private  men  may 
be  in^ioUy  neutral,  and  entirdy  innocent ;  but 
they  who  are  legally  invested  with  public  trust, 
or  stand  on  the  hi^  ground  of  rank  and  di^ 
nity,  which  is  trust  in^ed,  can  hardly  in  any 
case  remain  indifferent,  without  the  certainQr 
of  sinl^ing  into  insignificance ;  and  thereby  in 
•Sect  deserting  that  post  in  whid^  with  the 
fidlest  authority,  and  for  the  wisest  purposes, 
the  laws  and  institutions  of  their  country  have 
fixed  them.  However,  if  it  be  the  office  of 
those  who  are  thus  circumstanced,  to  take  a 
decided  part,  it  is  no  less  their  duty  that  it 
should  be  a  sober  one.  It  ought  to  be  ciicum- 
scribed  by  the  same  laws  of  deoorum,  and 
halanred  by  the  same  temper,  which  bound 
and  regulate  all  the  virtues.  In  a  word,  we 
ought  to  act  in  party  with  all  the  moderatioo 
which  does  not  absolutely  enervate  that  vigour, 
and  quench  that  iorvency  of  spirit,  without 
which  the  best  wishes  for  the  public  goodmust 
evaporate  in  empty  ^>eculation. 

It  is  probably  from  some  such  motives  that 
the  fri«Mls  of  a  very  respectable  party  in  this 
kingdom  have  been  hitbe«rto  silent  For  these 
two  years  past,  from  ooe  and  the  same  quarter 


of  politicsi  a  coiittm««  fire  has  been  kept 
upon  them;  scsnetimes  from  the  unvriekDy 
oolumo  of  quartos  and  octavos;  sometinmi 
firom  the  light  squadrons  of  occasional  pam- 
phlets and  flying  sheets.  Every  month  has 
brought  on  its  periodical  calumny.  The  abuse 
has  taken  every  shape  which  the  ability  of  the 
writers  could  give  it ;  plain  invective,  clumsy 
raillery,  misrepresented  anecdote.*  No  me* 
tbod  of  vilifying  the  measures,  the  abilities, 
the  intentions,  or  the  persons  which  compose 
that  body,  has  been  omitted. 

On  their  part  nothing  was  opposed  but  pa- 
tience and  character.  It  was  a  matter  of  the 
most  serious  and  indignant  affliction  to  persons, 
who  thought  themselves  in  conscience  bound  to 
oppose  a  ministry,  dangerous  from  its  very 
constituticQ,  as  well  as  its  measures,  to  find 
themselves,  whenever  they  faced  their  adver- 
saries, oooAinually  attacked  on  the  rear  by  a 
set  of  men  who  pretended  to  be  actuated  by 
motives  similar  to  theirs.  They  saw  that  ths 
plan  kmg  pursued  with  but  too  &tal  a  success, 
was  to  break  the  strength  of  this  kingdom ;  by 
frittering  down  the  bodies  v^ich  compose  it ; 
by  fomenting  bitter  and  sanguinary  animosi- 
ties, and  by  dissolving  every  tie  of  social  affec- 
tion and  public  trust.  These  virtoous  men, 
such  I  am  warranted  by  public  opinion  to  call 
them,  wwe  resdved  rattier  lo  endure  every 
thing,  than  co-operate  in  diat  design.  A  di- 
versity of  opinioo  upon  almost  eveiy  principle 
of  politics  had  indeed  drawn  a  strong  line  of 
separation  between  them  and  some  othenu 
However,  they  were  desirous  not  to  extend  tba 

*  History  of  the  Minority.  History  of  the  Re- 
peal of  the  Stamp- Act  Considerations  on  Tradt 
and  Finance.  Political  ReciM*^  ^'^  ^"^ 
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misfortone  by  unnece— aiy  bitteraeas ;  they  mons  ii  swept  into  this  grand  reserroir  of  po* 

wished  to  proTent  a  diflference  of  opinion  on  litics. 

the  oommonwealth  from  feste^ipg  into  r^QCO-  Ai  to  the  coinposition,  it  bears  a  striking 

reus  and  incurable  hoatilitj.  Acoordingiy  tbej  9nd  wbimeioal  resemblance  to  a  funeral  ser- 

eodeavoured  that  all  past  controrersies  should  mon,  not  only  in  the   pathetic  prayer  with 

bo  forgotten ;   and  that  enoueh  for   the  day  which  it  concludes,  but  in  the  style  and  tenour 

■fioald  be  tba  enl  thenoll    There  is  bowtver  of  the  whole  performance.    It  is  piteoiy^  dole* 

a  limit  at  which  forbearance  ceases  to  be  a  ful,  nodding  erery  now  and  then  towards  dul- 

▼irtue.  Mmimay  tolerate  injwiea,  whilst  thegr  aess;  well  stored  with  pious  frauds,  and,  like 

are  only  personal  to  themsdves.    But  it  is  not  most  discourses  of  the  sort,  much  better  calcu- 

the  first  of  rirtues  to  bear  with  moderation  tha  lated  for  the  private  advantage  of  the  preacher 

indignities  that  are  offered  to  our  country.    A  than  the  edification  of  the  hearers. 

piece  has  at  length  appeared,  flrom  the  quarter  The  auAor  has  indeed  so  involved  his  sub- 

of  all  the  former  attacks,  wh|ch  upqn  ererf  ject,  that  it  is  frequently  far  firora  being  easy 

public   consideration    demands   an    answer,  to  comprehend  his  meaning.    It  is  happy  fen* 

NVhibt  penons  more  equal  to  this  business  the  public  that  it  is  never  difficult  to  fathom  his 

may  be  engaged  in  affairs  of  greater  moment,  I  d^ign.    The  apparent  intention  of  this  author 

hope  I  ^all  be  excused,  if,  in  a  few  hours  of  a  is  to  dcaw  the  most  a^avated,  hideous,  and 

time  not  very  important,  and  from  such  mate-  deformed  picture  of  the  state  of  this  country, 

rials  as  I  have  by  me,  (more  than  enough  how*  which  his  querelous  eloquence,  aided  by  the 

etier  for  this  purpose,)  I  uadertake  to  set  the  arbitrary  dominion  he  assumes  over  fiict,  is  ca- 

flM:ls  sad  avgumisMls  of  this  woaderfbl  pedbr-  pable  of  exhibiting.    Had  he  attributed  our 

naiiee  m  a  proper  light.    I  will  endeavour  to  ousfiirtunes  to  their  true  cause,  the  injudiciooa 

state  what  this  |4eee  is ;  the  purpose  for  which  tampering  of  boU,  improvident,  and  visional^ 

I  take  it  to  hafe  been  written ;  and  the  eibcts  minvters  at  one  period,  or  to  their  supine  iie§- 

(supposing  it  skouki  have  any  efieet  at  aU)  it  ligence  and  traitorous  dissenaioos  at  another, 

nmst  neoeesarily  produce.  the  complaint  had  been  just,  and  might  have 

This  piece  is  oalled,  Tktpnmnt  Sktu  •fUm  beea  useful.     But  fkr  the  greater  and  much 

JVofMNi.    It  nay  be  considered  as  a  sort «  tbeworstpartofthestate  which  he  exhibits  in 

digest  of  the  amred  maxims  of  a  certain  pol^  owing,  according  to  his  represeotaiion,  not  to 

tkal  nehool,  the  efH^ts  ef  whose  doctrines  and  accideotal  and  extrinsic  miachieft  attendant  oa 

practices  this  countiywiHfbellongiBd  severely,  the  nation,  but  to  its  radical  weakness  and 

It  ia  made  op  of  a  fhrrago  of  ahnort  eveiy  tepic  constitutional  distempers.    All  this  however  in 

which  has  been  agitated  in  parliamentaiy  do-  not  vrithout  purpose.    The  author  is  in  hopes, 

bate,  or  private  conversation,  on  national  a&in  that,  when  we  are  fallen  into  a  fanatical  tev^ 

for  these  last  seven  years.    The  oUeat  contro*  roar  fbr  the  national  salvation,  we  shall  them 

verties  are  hauled  out  of  the  dost  with  vi^ich  be  ready  to  throw  oursdves,  in  a  sort  of  preoi«« 

time  and  ne^ect  had  covered  them.  Arguments  pitate  trust,  some  strange  disposition  of  the 

ten  times  repeated,  a  thousand  times  answered  mind  jumbled  up  of  presumptioa  and  despair, 

before,  are  here  repeated  again.    Public  am  into  the  hands  of  the  most  pretending  and  for- 

counts  fermeriy  printed  and  re-printed  revolve  ward  undertaker.  One  snch  undertaker  at  least 

once  more,  and  find  their  old  station  in  this  he  has  hi  readiness  fbr  our  senrioe.    But  let 

sober  meridian.  All  the  comnK»-plaeo  lamen-  me  assure  this  generous  person,  that  liowever 

tatioDs  upon  the  decay  of  trade,  the  increase  he  may  suoeeed  in  exciting  our  fears  fbr  the 

of  taxes,  and  the  high  price  of  labour  and  pro*  public  danger,  be  will  find  it  hard  indeed  to 

visions,  are  here  retailed  again  and  agan  in  engage  as  to  place  any  confidence  in  the  system 

the  same  tone  with  which  &iey  have  Anawled  he  proposes  for  oar  security, 

through  cohunns  of  Gazetteers  and  Adveiti-  His  undertaking  is  great.    The  puipooe  of 

sers  fbr  a  century  together.    Paradoxes  which  this  pamphlot,  and  at  which  it  aims  directly  or 

afficnt  common  sense,  and  uninteresting barrsn  oMiqoely  in  every  page,  is  to  persuade  the  pHb* 

trutiis  which    generate  no  conclusion,   are  lie  of  three  or  four  of  the  most  dilicult  points 

f^irswn  hi  to  augment  unwiekily  bulk,  without  in  the  worM— that  all  the  advantages  of  the  late 

adding  any  thing  to  weight.    Because  two  ao*  vrar  were  on  the  part  ef  the  Bouibon  alliance', 

cttsations  are  better  than  one,  coatradiotions  that  the  peace  of  Paris  perfectly  consulted  the 

are  set  staring  one  another  in  the  face,  without  dignity  and  interest  of  this  country ;  and  that 

even  an  attempt  to  reconcile  them.  Aodtogive  the  American  stamp-act  was  a  master^piece  of 

the  whole  a  sort  of  portentous  air  of  hboue  policy  and  finance ;  that  the  only  good  minister 

Mod  wJbnmtkm,  the  tahle  of  the  house  dfoom*  ttaa  nation  has  enjoyed  since  his  majeity** 
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•ooBtrioOfb  tbe  fevtoTBlito;  and  the  only  fpnmhTlnn inHit  nrinwl  iww,  rMJwiiftn 

^ood  mana^re  of  revenue  we  h«ve  eeen  are  of  haaleniBf  and  oanpletiiif  oorruiB. 

Lord  Despenser  and  Mr.  Gteorge  Ghrenrine  ;  Thii  author,  after  h*Tiiif  paid  Kis  eompK- 

and  under  the  dMcription  of  men  of  tirtue  and  nmit  to  the  ahewy  appearaneea  of  the  late  wv 

•bilitj,  he  holds  them  out  to  us  as  the  only  peiw  faiour  flivour,  is  in  the  utmost  hasts  to  tell  yoa 

SODS  fit  to  put  our  afiairs  in  order.    Letnolthe  that  Iheste  lypearances  wefe^Mlsiiuy,  that  they 

mder  mistake  me :  he  does  not  actuaiy  name  were  no  more  than  an  impmlim. — I  fear  I 

these  persons;  but,  baring   higMy  i^lplauded  Biost  trouble  the  rMder  with  a  pretty  IcMig 

theirconduct  in  all  its  parts,  ami  bearily  een*  ^fnotatimi,  in  order  to  set  before  him  die  nMm 

lured  everyothersetormen  in  the  kingdom,  hto  ekariy  this  author^  peenliar  way  of  eoneeivi- 

then  recommends  us  to  bis  menof  rirfas  and  ing  and  i^asoning : 

abUity.  •*  Happily  (the  K.)  Was  tfaen  adnsed  bf 

Such  is  the  author's  scheme.    Whether  it  ministerB,  who  did  not  suflfar  tliemsehrss  to  b< 

will  answer  his  purpose,  I  know  not     But  dataded  by  the  glare  of  brilliant  appewaaoas  | 

iurely  that  purpose  ought  to  be  a  wondeiftfly  but,  knowing  them  to  be/aAaooiis,  they  wisely 

good  one,  to  warrant  the  metinxls  he  has  taken  fesohred  to  proAt  of  their  splendour  befers  oir 

to  compass  it.    If  the  fkcits  and  reasonings  in  tnemies  should  also  duesotr  th§  impttkuuM 

this  piece  are  admitted,  it  is  aH  over  with  us.  The  hmrease  in  the  exports  was  tbiiiid  to  hkm 

The  continuance  of  our  tranquiHity  depends  been  occasioned  chieAy  by  the  dfssnnds  of  snr 

tpon  the  compassion  of  our  riv^.    unable  to  sionJlMfk  ami  ormMs,  and,  instead  of  brisgiim 

■aoureto  ourselves  the  advantages  of  peace,  we  wealth  to  the  nation,  was  to  be  pnd  for  by  op* 

tra  at  tfie  same  time  utterly  onfit  fi>r  war.    ft  preasivs  taxes  inon  die  psople  of  Kngiand, 

is  impossible,  if  this  state  of  things  be  credited  While  the  British  ieamen  w«n  nwiiiiihig  tm 

abroad,  that  we  can  have  any  allianee ;  aB  na-  board  our  men  of  war  and  privatoem,  foAn 

tlons  win  flv  from  so  dangerous  a  connection,  Aipa  and  fixvign  seamSB  waia  eaybyaj  ■ 

lost,  instead  ofbeing  partakers  of  our  Strong,  tfw  transportation  of  oar  awsiiiaialiss;  aad 

tfiey  should  only  becMBe  sharers  in  our  ruin,  the  eanying  trade,  so  groat  a  aooree  of  waaMi 

F  it  is  believed  at  home,  all  that  firmness  of  aikd  «Mr4ne,  toss  sntfrsAf  wgressarf  ly  lb  hsm* 

miBd,  and  dignified  national  courage,  which  ir^  naAm»^    Tfie  maofaer  of  British  shipa 

deed  to  be  the  great  support  of  this  isle  against  aaooally  aniving  in  our  ports  was  radnotfd  1T6S 

the  powemof  the  world,  must  melt  away,  and  i^l»  ^enialning  9tfi&d  tons,  oil  a  medium  of 

ftilwithintts.  the  six  yeaM*  war,  eomparad  with  the  six  ysan 

lasnchastateorthittgscanitbeamiM.lf  I  of  peace  pnMidta|  it.-^Tbe  eoa^ueot  of  the 

aim  alholdmg  out  some  comfort  to  the  nation;  Ha^maah  had,  tadoad,  stopped  the  senuttaaoa 

iftotfier  sort  of  comfort  indeed,  than  that  which  of  specie  fl«m  Mectooto  Spain;  but  it  had 

this  writer  provides  ibr  it;  a  comfort,  not  flxm  not  enabled  England  to  seixe  it :  on  lbs  ^oa- 

its  physician,  but  Trom  its  constitution ;  if  I  trtuy,  dor  kneTohants  soflered  by  the  detantkn 

attempt  to  shew  that  all  the  argnnHnti  upon  of  die  galleans,  as  their  esrre^pon^snte  mfi|pem 

which  he  founds  the  decaiy  of  that  constitution,  iMro  duoMsd  frmk  pagfmg  Ihemfar  thmr  gmd$ 

and  the  necessity  of  that  physician,  are  vain  Ant  i9  AmdrUm,    ThB  km  of  Urn  trmda  to  otf 

andfrhrokras?    1  win feltow the  author  ck)sely  Spaki wa»mfartJmr bar  torn ii^^rf ipm§( 

in  his  own  long  career,  dirough  the  wto,  the  and  the  attempt  i^Mn  Pbrtugal  had  not  only 

peace,  the  finaiMes,  our  trade,  and  our  foroign'  deprivedus  of  an  import  of  bulliea  from  thence, 

politics :  not  for  the   sake  of  the  particutor  but  the  payment  of  oar  troops  eni|>toyed  in  its 

measures  which  he  discusses ;  that  can  be  of  defaice  was  a  fresh  drain  opened  for  the  dimi- 

BO  use;  they  ate  all  decided ;  their  good  is  aU  nation  of  onr  circulating  speeisb— The  high 

enjoyed,  or  their  evil  incurred:  but  for  the  sake  premiums  given  for  new  bias  had  sunk  the 

of  the  principles  of  war,  peace,  tiade,  and  price  of  die  old  stock  near  a  third  of  its  original 

finances.    These  principles  are  of  rafinito  mo-  vahie,  so  that  die  purchasers  had  an  obligation 

ment  Theymost  come  again  and  again  under  fitsm  the  state  to  re-pay  them  widi  an  addition 

eonsideration ;  and  it  imports  die  public,  of  all  of  SS  fsr  ctnt,  to  dieir  capital.    Every  new 

things,  that  those  of  its  ministers  be  enlarged,  lean  Squired  new  taxes  to  be  imposed ;  new 

bnd  just,  and  well  confirmed,  open  all  dieee  taxes  must  add  to  the  price  of  our  manu&olureo 

subjects.   What  notions  this  author  entertains,  and  iessm  their  eonmanpUm  ammg  fomgmr: 

we  shall  see  presently  ;  notbns  m  my  opinion  The  decay  of  our  trade  must  necessarily  sod^ 

veryirrational,  and  extremely  dangerous;  and  sioncdaBnast^lAefwUt«r8vsn«M,' and  ade- 

which,  if  they  should  crawl  from  pamphlets  ficiency  of  our  funds  roust  either  be  made  up 

into  counsels,  and  be  realised  fifom  private  by  firesh  taxes,  which  woukl  ^y  add  to  die 
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etlami^y  or  onr  mHoimJ  credit  mugt  be  do- 
stroyed,  by  dMwing  tbe  public  creditoni  die 
inabiii^  of  the  nttkm  to  re-pay  them  their 
principal  oioaey.— Bounties  had  already  been 
giren  for  recruiti  which  exceeded  the  year's 
wages  of  the  ploughman  and  reaper;  wod  as 
tfiMe  were  exhausted,  and  hu»ba$tdry  ttaod  ttill 
fw  icNmt  ^  handif  the  manufiu:tiinrer8  were 
next  to  be  tempted  to  quit  the  anvil  and  loom 
by  higher  ofi'«rs.—/Vafiei^  btmkrupi  JFVonoe^  Aai 
no  nuh  eakankut  impending  oner  her;  ker  dw- 
freiMS  toervgreoi;  b^  tke^f  were  immadiaUamd 
Umporary;  her  waniftf  credit  preeerved  ker  from 
agreaimereaeeofdebttandlheloeeqfherfdtro- 
wtarme  domimumM  keeened  her  expeneee.  H^ 
eelomei  hadf  indeed^  jwrf  themeeivet  into  theheetde 
ef  the  Engliehi  hut  the  property  qf  her  etdyeeta 
had  heem  preeerved  by  eapitulatione,  andawe^ 
opened  Jer  meidng  her  tiiue  remHtaneee^  vahieh 
the  wnr  Had  before  euipendedt  taith  ae  nmdt  e^ 
eenty  at  in  1^  lias  of  peace* — ^Her  annies  in 
Qermany  had  been  hitherto  prevtfited  fiom 
■eising  upon  Hanover ;  but  diey  continued  to 
encamp  on  the  same  ground  on  which  the  first 
battle  was  (bu^t;  aiKi,as  it  must  ever  hi^jpea 
fifom  the  policy  of  that  government,  the  leat 
troepe  eheemt  mtothejidd  were^deM^fmnd  Is 
fre  lA«  AssI,  and  Aer/rafiMfilloeses  0n4f  MTved  Is 
ftt  her  regimente  wiA  better  eoldiere,  7^eoi»- 
foeet  of  Hanoner  booanu  therefore  mery  ema^ 
paign  more  probable.  It  is  not  to  be  noted,  that 
the  French  troops  received  subsistence  only, 
for  the  last  three  years  of  the  war;  and  that« 
although  large  arrears  were  due  to  them  at  its 
conclusion,  the  charge  was  the  less  during  its 
oontinoaace."^ 

If  any  one  be  willing  to  see  to  how  much 
greater  lengths  the  author  carries  these  ideas, 
he  will  recur  to  the  book.  This  is  sufficient 
ibr  a  specimen  of  his  manner  of  thinking.  I 
believe  one  reflection  uniformly  obtrudes  itself 
upon  every  reader  of  these  paragraphs.  For 
what  purpose  in  any  cause  shall  we  hereafter 
contend  vrith  France  ?  can  we  ever  flatter  our- 
selves that  we  shall  wage  a  more  suocessfiil 
war  ?  If,  on  our  part,  in  a  war  the  most  proa- 
perous  we  ever  carried  on,  by  sea  and  by  bnd, 
and  in  every  part  of  the  gkJie,  attended  with 
the  unparalleled  circumstance  of  an  ii«m*n«* 
increase  of  trade  and  augmentation  of  revenue ; 
if  a  continued  series  of  disappointments,  di^ 
graces,  and  defeats,  followed  by  public  bank- 
ruptcy, on  the  part  of  France;  if  all  these  still 
leave  her  a  gainer  on  the  whole  balance,  will  it 
not  be  downright  phrenxy  in  us  ever  to  kick 
her  in  the  foce  again,  or  to  contend  with  her 


any,  even  the  most  essential  points^  since  vic- 
tory and  defeat,  though  by  difi*erent  wmys, 
equally  conduct  us  to  our  ruin  ?  Subjection 
to  France  without  a  struggle  will  indeed  be 
less  for  our  honour,  but  on  every  principle  of 
our  author  it  must  be  more  for  our  advantage. 
According  to  his  representation  of  things,  die 
question  is  only  concerning  the  most  easy  fall. 
France  had  not  discovered,  our  ¥«*«»«man  tdUs 
us,  at  the  end  of  that  war,  the  triumphs  of  de- 
feat, and  the  resources  which  are  derived  from 
bankruptcy.  For  my  poor  part,  I  do  not  won- 
der at  their  blindness.  But  the  English  mini»- 
ters  saw  further.  Our  author  has  at  length  let 
foreigners  also  into  the  secret,  and  made  them 
altogether  as  wise  as  ourselves.  It  is  their 
own  fault  if  {vuigato  imperii  arcano)  they  are 
imposed  upon  any  longer.  They  now  are  ap- 
prised of  the  sentiments  which  the  great  can- 
didate for  the  government  of  this  great  empire 
entertains;  and  they  will  act  accordingly. 
They  are  taught  our  weakness  and  their  own 
advantages. 

He  tells  die  worU,t  that  if  France  carries 
on  the  war  against  us  in  Germany,  every  fosa 
she  sustains  contributes  to  the  achievement  of 
her  conquest.  If  her  annies  are  three  years 
unpaid,  she  is  the  less  exhausted  by  expense. 
If  her  credit  is  destroyed,  ^e  is  the  less  op- 
pressed with  debt.  If  her  troops  are  cut  to 
pieces,  they  will  by  her  policy  (and  a  wonder- 
ful policy  it  is)  be  improved,  and  will  be  sup- 
plied with  much  better  men.  If  the  war  is 
carried  on  in  the  cofonies,  he  tells  them  that 
the  loss  of  her  ultramarine  dominions  lessens 
her  expenses,! and  ensures  her  remittances: 

Per  damna,  per  cedes,  ab  Ipso 
Duck  opes  animumque  ferro. 

If  ao,  what  is  it  we  can  do  to  hurt  her?— it 
will  be  all  an  inqtoeitionf  all  faUadoue,  Why 
the  result  must  be— Oceidit,  ooddit  epm  ommie 
etforttmanoetrinominie. 

The  only  way  which  the  author's  principles 
leave  for  our  escape,  is  to  reverse  our  condition 
into  that  of  France,  and  to  take  her  losing 
cards  into  our  hands.  But  though  his  princi- 
ples drive  him  to  it,  his  politics  will  not  sufier 
him  to  walk  on  this  ground.  Talking  at  our 
ease  and  of  other  countries,  we  may  bear  to  be 
diverted  with  such  speculations ;  but  in  Eng- 
land we  shall  never  be  taught  to  look  upon  the 
annihilation  of  our  trade,  the  ruin  of  our  credit, 
the  defeat  of  our  armies,  and  the  foes  of  our 
ultramarine  dominions,  (whatever  the  author 


•  F.df,  7,8,9,10. 
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nay  think  of  dien,)  to  be  tlw  higfi  imd  to 
proeperi^  ftDd  greatiiMB. 

The  reader  does  not,  I  hope,  inuf  ine  thtt  I 
Beaa  seriouily  to  set  about  the  refijtaticn  of 
these  unin^niouB  paradoxes  and  reroies  with- 
out iroaginatioo.  I  state  them  only  that  we 
■my  discern  a  little  in  the  queatioas  of  war 
and  peace,  the  most  wei^ty  of  all  questions, 
wiMit  is  the  wisdom  of  those  men  who  are  held 
out  to  us  as  the  only  hope  of  an  ei^iring  nation. 
The  present  ministry  is  indeed  of  a  strange 
character:  at  once  indolent  and  distracted. 
But  if  a  ministerial  system  should  be  formed, 
actuated  by  such  maxims  as  are  avowed  in  this 
piece,  the  vices  of  the  present  ministry  vrould 
become  their  virtues ;  their  indolence  would  be 
tile  greatest  of  all  ptdblic  benefits,  and  a  dis- 
traction that  entirely  defeated  every  one  of 
dieir  schemes  would  be  our  only  security  from 
destruction. 

To  have  stated  these  reasootngs  is  enough, 
I  presume,  to  do  their  business.  But  they  are 
.accompanied  with  facts  and  records,  which 
may  seem  of  a  little  more  weight.  I  trust  how- 
ever that  (he  facts  of  this  autluir  will  be  as  far 
from  bearing  the  touchstone,  as  his  arguments. 
On  a  little  inquiry,  they  wil  be  found  as  great 
an  imposition  as  the  successes  they  are  meant 
to  depreciate ;  for  they  are  all  either  &lse  or 
fallaciously  applied ;  or  not  in  the  least  to  the 
purpose  for  which  they  are  produced. 

First,  the  author,  in  order  to  support  his 
fiivourite  paradox,  that  our  possession  of  the 
French  oolooies  was  of  no  detriment  to  France, 
has  thought  firoptr  to  inform  us,*  that  "  they 
put  themselves  into  the  hands  of  the  English." 
Houses  the  same  assertion,  in  nearly  the  same 
words,  in  another  place  ;f  "  her  colonies  had 
put  themselves  into  our  hands."  Now,  in 
justice  not  only  to  &ct  and  common  sense, 
but  to  the  incomparable  valour  and  perseve- 
rance of  our  military  and  naval  forces  thus 
unhandsomely  traduced,  I  must  tdl  this  ai»- 
thor,  that  the  French  colonies  did  not  "  put 
themselves  into  the  hands  of  the  English." 
They  were  compelled  to  submit;  diey  were 
oubdued  by  dint  of  English  valour.  Will  the 
five  years'  war  carried  on  in  Canada,  in  which 
ieU  one  of  the  principal  hopes  of  this  nation, 
and  all  the  battles  lost  and  gained  during  that 
anxious  period,  convince  this  author  of  hie 
mistake?  Let  him  enquire  of  Sir  Jefiery 
Amherst,  under  whose  conduct  that  war  waa 
carried  on ;  of  Sir  Charles  Saunders,  whoso 
steadiness  and  presence  of  mind  saved  our 
fleet,  and  were  so  eminently  serviceable  in  the 


whole  comae  of  the  iiega  of  Qwbee;  of  Geae- 
ral  Monckton,  who  was  shot  throu|^  the  body 
there,  whether  France  "  put  her  colonies  into 
the  hands  of  the  English." 

Though  he  has  made  no  exception,  yet  I 
would  be  liberal  to  him ;  perhaps  he  means  to 
confine  faimielf  to  her  colonies  in  the  West 
Indies.  But  surely  it  will  fare  as  ill  with  him 
diere  as  in  North  America,  whilst  we  remem- 
ber that  in  our  first  attempt  at  Martinioo  we 
were  actually  defeated;  that  it  was  three 
months  before  we  reduced  Guadaloiq>e ;  and 
that  the  conquest  of  the  Havannah  was  achieved 
by  the  hi^est  conduct,  aided  by  circumstances 
of  the  greatest  good  fortune.  He  knows  (he 
expense  both  of  men  and  treasure  at  which  we 
bought  that  place.  However,  if  it  had  so 
pleased  the  peacemakers,  it  was  no  dear  pur- 
chase ;  for  it  was  decisive  of  the  fortune  or  the 
war  and  the  terms  of  die  trea^ :  the  duke  of 
Nivemois  thought  so ;  France,  England,  Eu- 
rope, considered  it  in  that  light ;  all  the  world, 
ex&ifi  the  then  friends  of  me  than  ministry, 
who  wept  for  our  victories,  and  were  in  haste 
to  get  rid  of  the  burthen  of  ow  conquests. 
This  author  knows  that  France  did  not  put 
those  colonies  into  the  hands  of  En^^and ;  but 
he  well  knows  who  did  put  the  most  valuable 
of  them  into  the  hands  of  France. 

In  the  next  place,  our  author}  is  pleased  to 
consider  the  conquest  of  those  colonies  in  no 
other  light  than  as  a  convenience  for  the  remits 
tances  to  France,  whkh  he  asserts  that  the 
war  had  before  suspended,  but  for  which  a  way 
was  opened  (by  our  conquest)  as  secure  as  in 
time  of  peace.  I  charitably  hope  he  knows 
nothmg  ot  the  subject.  I  referred  him  lately 
to  our  commanders,  for  the  resistance  of  the 
French  colonies ;  I  now  wish  he  wouki  apphr 
to  our  custom-bouse  entries,  and  our  merchant^ 
for  the  advantages  which  we  derived  from 
them. 

In  1761,  there  was  no  entry  of  goods  from 
any  of  the  conquered  places  but  GiuadakMq>e ; 
in  that  year  it  stood  thus: 

Imports  from Ghiadaloupe,  vahie,     £.488,179 

In  170S,  when  we  had  not  yet  deli- 
vered up  our  conquests,  the  ac- 
count was 

Guadaloupe, £.51S,S44 

Martlnieo,    ......  t88,4«6 

Total  io^ports  in  1781,  value,  £.801,(168 
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lBl76S,afterwe!uddoUvcr«d  up  indlhis  camtOive  ought  to  be  tpjlUed  to  Wl 

the  ■overeignty  of  tha»  ialands,  general  balances  of  our  trade,  which  are  formed 

but  kept  open  a  communication  on  the  ordinary  principles, 

with  them,  the  imporU  were,  If  possible,  this  was  more  emphatically  true 

Owidaloupe, £^8,908  of  the  French  West  India  islands,  whilst  they 

Martinico,     -     .....     344,161  continued  in  our  haodfl.    That  none,  or  oniy  a 

Hai^aanah,    -     -     -    -    -    -    249,386  very  contemptible  part  of  the  value  of  this  pro- 

duoe,  could  be  remitted  to  France,  the  author 

Total  imports  in  1763,  Vftbw,  £.lfiO&fiSO  will  see,  perhaps  with  unwillingness,  tait  with 

the  clearest  conviction,  if  he  considers,  diat  in 

Beaides,  I  find  in  die  account  of  buDion  im-  the  year  1763,  t^  we  had  oened  to  exjxfrt  to 
ported  and  brought  to  the  bank,  that  during  the  isles  of  Giuadaloupe  and  Martinieo,  and  to 
tiiat  period  in  which  the  intercourse  with  the  the  Havannah,  and  after  Aeookxiies  were  free 
Havannah  was  open,  we  received  at  that  one  to  send  all  their  produce  to  CHd  France  and 
riiop,    in    treasure,   from   that   one    pUce,  Spain,  if  they  had  any  remittance  to  make ;  be 
£.659,810;  in  this  year  1763,  £.389,450;  fff  will  aee,  that  we  imported  from  those  places, 
that  the  import  from  these  placea  in  that  year  in  that  year,  to  the  amoum  of  £.1,996,900. 
■mounted  to  £.1,396,300.  ^  iar  waa  the  whole  annual  produce  of  these 
On  this  state  the  reader  will  observe,  that  I  iaUnds  from  being  adequate  to  the  payment* 
take  the  imports  from,  and  not  the  exports  to,  of  their  annual  call  upon  us,  that  this  mighty 
diase  conquests,  as  the  measure  of  the  advan-  additional  importation  waa  necessary,  though 
tages  which  we  derived  from  them.    I  do  so  for  aot  quite  sufficient,  to  discharge  the    debta 
reasons  which  will  be  somewhat  worthy  the  contracted  in  the  few  years  we  held  them, 
■ttention  of  such  readers  as  are  (bnd  of  this  1)^^  property,  therefore,  of  their  whole  pro- 
■pecies  of  inquiry.    I  say  therefore  I  cljooae  4^09,  was  ours  ;  not  only  during  the  war,  bat 
the  import  article,  as  the  fa«8t,  and  indeed  the  ^^^en  (or  mere  than  a  year  afterthe  peace.  The 
only  standard  we  can  have,  of  the  value  of  the  author,  I  hope,  will  not  again  venture  upon  so 
"West  India  tr^de.    Our  export  entry  does  not  ^^  o^d  discouraging  a  proposition,  concent 
comprehend  the  greatest  trade  we  carry  on  ing  the  nature  and  effect  of  those  conquests,  as 
with  any  of  the  West  India  islands,  the  sale  t^  call  them  a  convenience  to  the  remittances 
of  negroes:  nor  does  it  give  any  idea  of  twp  of  France;  he  sees  by  this  account,  that  what 
other  advantages  we  draw  from  them ;  the  bo  asserts  is  not  only  without  foundation,  but 
remittances  for  money  spent  here,  and  the  ^en  impossible  to  be  true, 
payment  of  part  of  the  bdance  of  the  North  As  to  our  trade  at  that  time,  he  kbours  with 
American  trade.    It  is  therefore  quite  ridicu-  aJl  his  might  to  represent  it  as  absolutely 
lous,  to  strike  a  balance  merely  on  the  fitce  of  mined,  or  on  the  very  edge  of  ruin.  Indeed,  as 
an  excess  of  imports  and  exports,  in  that  com-  ^MnaX  with  him,  he  is  often  as  equivocal  in  his 
merce ;  though,  in  most  foreign  branches,  it  expresnon,  as  he  is  clear  in  his  design.   Some- 
is,  on  the  wh^e,  the  best  method.  If  we  shoidd  times  he  more  than  insinuates  a  decay  of  our 
take  that  standard,  it  would  appear,  that  the  eommeree  in  that  war ;  sometimes  he  admits  an 
balance  with  our  own   islands  is,   annually,  increase  of  exports ;  but  it  is  in  order  todepre- 
several  hundred  thousand  pounds  against  thia  ^iate  the  advsjitagea  we  might  appear  to  derive 
country.*    Sudi  is  ita  aspect  on  the  custom-  ^^  that  increase,  whenever  it  should  come  to 
house  entriea;  but  we  know  the  direct  con-  be  proved  against  him.   He  tells  you,t  <'that 
trary  to  be  the  fiict    We  know  that  the  West  |t  ^,1^  chiefly  occasioned  by  the  demands  of  our 
Indians  are  always  indebted  to  our  merchants,  own  fleets  and  armies,  and,  instead  of  bring- 
•nd  that  the  vahie  of  every  shilling  of  West  (gg  wealth  to  the  nation,  was  to  he  paid  for  by 
India  produce  is  English  property.    So  that  oppressive  taxes  upon  the  people  of  En £land.*' 
our  import  from  them,  and  not  our  export,  ought  Kever  was  any  thing  more  dest  itute  of  founda- 
always  to  \tt  considered  as  their  true  vahie ;  tion.    It  might  be  proved  with  the  greatest 

ease,  from  the  nature  and  quality  of  the  goods 

♦  Total  hnports  ffom.  the  West  In-  oxported,  as  well  as  from  the  situation  of  the 

dies  in  1764,    •    •    •    •    •  ^-^'JS*!!}  places  to  which  our  merchandize  was  sent,  and 

Exportstoditto  mditto,    .    .    .       896,511  ^^^^  ^^  ^^  ^,j  ^  wise  affect,  that  the 

Exeeaa  of  import*,    ....    £.2,012,900    supply  of  our  fleete  and  armies^ouW  not  have 

V    .ui       u-  u  •   »u ^«  — .«  ^mtmtiwim    been  the  cause  of  this  wonderml  mcrease  01 

In  this,  which  is  the  common  way  ot  stating 

the  balance,  it  will  appear  upwards  of  two  * 

miJIioiu  cfamst  ua,  which  la  ridiculous.  *  *^'  ^* 
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,  fli  mm  yimt  wrMeK  to  As  f4M>I«  yeir  176t,  Hk  BiidA  Atp^hy  iMBlii  lo 
world;  the  rain  of  the  trade  oT  Frwice,  and  KLIJUl  tone  the  fbrein  to  so  mam  thta 
our  pcwaeaewo  of  her  coloniee,  Whetwaader-  180,102.  ThemeditBHorhieMiyeanBffkiih, 
Ihl  efiectB  this  cause  produced,  the  reader  wiU  Md0,565  lone  fareign  only  906,6001  This 
see  below  ;'^  and  he  will  ibnn  on  that  aeoount  state  (his  own)  deoMMMtrates  thai  the  neutal 
some  judgment  of  the  author's  candour  or  in-  aations  did  not  mikrdg  mgrom  mm  wBsjjfsiiwi, 
Ibrmation.  I  am  wilUng  from  a  strain  of  candour  to  ad- 
Admit  however  that  a  great  part  of  eur  ex-  mit  that  this  author  speaks  at  random ;  Ihat  be 
port,  though  nothing  is  more  remote  from  &ot,  is  only  ifafmiiy  and  inaecurato,  and  sol  Mi- 
was  owing  to  the  supply  of  our  fleets  and  cious.  In  matters  of  soeouit,  bewerei,  this 
«miies ;  was  it  not  something? — was  it  net  want  of  care  is  not  eacusaUe ;  and  tiw  diier- 
peculiarly  fortunate  for  a  natien,  tiiat  she  was  ence  between  neutral  nations  entirely 
sble  from  her  own  bosom  to  contributo  largely  ing  oar  navigatioii,  and  being  only 
1o  the  supply  of  her  armies  militating  in  so  to  a  Tastly  augmented  trade,  makes  ai 
many  distant  countries?  The  author  allowB  terial  diflerenee  to  his  argument.  From  that 
Aat  France  did  not  enjoy  die  same  advantages,  principle  of  iumess,  though  the  author  spedv 
But  h  is  remarkable  thnnighout  hiswhole  book,  otherwise,  I  am  witting  to  suppose  he  sssaas 
"diat  those  circumstances  which  have  ever  been  no  more  than  that  our  navigation  had  so  da- 
considered  as  great  benefits,  and  decisive  prooft  dined  as  to  alarm  us  with  the  probable  kiss  of 
oTnational  superiority,  are,  when  in  our  hands,  this  valuable  object  I  sImlD  however  shew» 
taken  either  in  diminuiicMi  of  some  other  app^  diat  his  whole  propontion,  whatever  mod^MMp 
rent  advantage,  or  even  sometimes  as  positive  tions  he  may  plc«se  to  give  it,  is  witlmst 
tnisfertunes.  The  optics  of  that  politician  must  ibandatica;  d»t  our  navigatioa  was  not  ds* 
be  of  a  strange  conformation,  who  behokSs  ersased ;  that,  on  tiie  cootraiy,  it  vms  giisUly 
ereiy  thing  in  this  distorted  lAwpe.  increased  in  the  war ;  that  it  was  incrsased  hjr 
So  &r  as  to  our  trade.  With  regard  to  our  the  war ;  and  that  it  vms  probable  the  asms 
nmgation,  he  is  stin  more  uneasy  at  our  situa-  canse  would  continoe  to  angmsnt  it  toaslll 
tko,  and  still  more  fallacious  in  his  state  of  it.  greater  height ;  to  what  an  height  it  is  hard  to 
In  his  text,  he  affirms  it  "  to  have  been  enfcre^  say,  had  our  success  continued, 
engrossed  by  the  neutral  nations."!  This  be  But  first,  I  must  observe,  I  am  mooh  ksi 
asserts  roundly  and  boldly,  and  without  the  solicitous  whether  his  fact  be  trse  or  so,  tlNn 
least  concern ;  although  it  cost  no  more  than  a  whedier  his  principle  is  wel  established, 
single  plance  of  the  eye  upon  his  own  margin  Cases  are  dead  things,  principles  are  laving  and 
to  see  £e  fall  refutation  of  this  assertion.  His  productive.  I  then  affirm  that,  if  in  tin»  df 
own  account  proves  against  him,  diat  in  the  war  our  trade  had  the  good  fertune  toinorease, 

1754.  iB.      s.  A 

^  Tola!  export  of  British  goods,  value,      -••••••  fl,SI7,609  19    t 

Dkio  of  foreign  goods  in  tune, •  9,910,fll6  14    9 

Dktoofdittooutoftime, 489,495    3  10 

Total  exports  of  an  kinds, 11,767,889  U  10 

Total  Imports, 8,088,47^  19    0 

Balance  in  favour  of  England, £  J,694,865  17  10 

17«1. 

Total  export  of  British  goods, 10,849,981  U  0 

Diooofroreign  goods  in  lime, •  8,ft5S,fl83    7  1 

Ditto  of  ditto  out  of  time, 8M,019    0  S 

Total  ezTxnts  of  all  kinds 14,996,989  19    9 

Totalimporu, 0,394,919    1    0 

Balance  in  favour  of  England, £j,983,a78  18    8 

Here  is  the  state  of  our  trade  In  1781,  compared  wHh  a  Tory  good  year  of  profbund  peace :  both 
are  taken  flrom  the  authentic  entries  at  the  custom>house.  How  the  author  can  contrive  to  make 
this  increase  ef  the  export  of  English  produce  agree  with  his  account  of  the  dreadful  want  of  hands 
in  England,  p.  9,  unless  he  supposes  manufactures  to  be  made  without  hands,  I  really  do  not  see 
It  is  painful  to  be  so  frequently  obliged  to  set  this  author  right  in  matters  of  fact.  Thto  ■tatoment 
will  (Vilty  ref^  all  that  he  nas  said  or  Inshiuated  upon  the  difficulUes  and  decay  ol  our  t^ade, 
p.  0,7,  and  9. 

f  P.  7.    See  also  p.  IS. 
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and  tt  tiwiuiatime  t  Itrge,  my  the  krgoit, 
proportion  of  carruLge  had  bmnengraned  by 
BM^ral  nations,  it  ought  not  in  itself  to  have 
been  considered  as  a  circumstance  of  distress. 
War  is  a  time  of  inoontenience  to  trade ;  in 
general  it  most  be  straitened,  and  most  find  its 
way  as  it  can.  It  is  often  happy  for  nations 
that  diey  are  able  to  call  in  neutral  navigation. 
Tbey  all  aim  at  it.  France  endeavoured  at  it, 
but  could  not  compass  it.  Will  this  author 
say,  that  in  a  war  with  Spain,  such  an  assist 
anoe  would  not  be  of  absohite  neoessi^  ?  that 
It  would  not  be  the  most  gross  of  all  foUiea  to 
refuse  it  f 

In  the  next  place,  his  method  of  stating  a 
nedinm  of  six  years  of  war,  and  six  years  of 
peace,  to  decide  this  question,  is  altogether  un- 
&b.    To  say,  in  derogation  of  the  advantages 
of  a  war,  that  navigation  is  not  equal  to  fdiMt 
■  k  was  in  time  of  peace,  is  what  hitherto  has 
never  been  beard  of.    No  war  ever  bore  that 
test  but  the  war  which  he  so  bitterly  laments. 
-One  may  lay  it  down  as  a  maxim,  that  an  ave- 
rage eetimale  of  an  object  in  a  steady-course 
of  rising  or  of  falling,  must  in  its  nature  be  an 
mfrir  one;  more  particularly  if  the  cause  of 
the  rise  or  faO  be  visible,  and  its  continuance 
in  any  degree  probable.    Average  estimates 
are  never  just  but  when  the  object  fluctuates, 
and  no  reason  can  be  assigned  why  it  should 
Bot  continue  still  to  fluctuate.     The  author 
.chooses  to  albw  nothing  at  all  for  this:  he  has 
taken  an  average  of  six  years  of  the  war.    He 
knew,  for  every  body  knows,  that  the  first  three 
years  were  on  the  whole  rather  unsuccessful ; 
and  that,  in  onisequence  of  this  ill  success, 
trade  sunk,  and  navigation  declined  with  it ; 
but  Aat  grand  tUution  of  the  three  last  years 
turned  the  scale  in  oiir  favour.    At  the  togin- 
aing  of  that  war,  (as  in  the  commencement  of 
•very  war,)  traders  were  struck  with  a  sort  of 
panic    Many  went  out  of  the  fi^igfating  busi^ 
Bess.    But  by  degrees,  as  the  war  continued, 
the  terrour  wore  off;  the  dangw  came  to  be 
.  better  appreciated,  and  better  provided  against ; 
our  trade  was  caitied  tm  in  large  fleets,  under  - 
regular  convoys,  .and  with  great  safety.    Thb 
freighting  business  revived.    T^he  ships  were 
fewer,  but  much  larger;  and  though  the  nuro- 
'  ber  decreased,  the  tcHumge  was  vastly  aug- 
OHnted;   insomuch  that  in  1761  the  Britith 
shipping  had  risen  by  the  author's  own  account 
tt7,667  tons.— Di  the  last  year  he  has  given 
us  of  the  peace  it  amounted  to  no  more  than 
4M,77S;  that  is,  in  the  last  year  of  the  war  it 
was  Sl,785  tons  more  than  in  the  correspondent 
year  ofhis  peace  average.  No  year  of  the  peace 
«bmmM  it  except  one,  and  that  bat  little. 


The  fkir  account  of  the  matter  is  this.    Ow 
trade  had,  as  we  have  just  seen,  increased  to 
so  astonishing  a  degree  in  1761,  as  to  employ 
British  and  foreign  ships  to  the  amount  of 
707,658  tons,  which  is  149,500  more  than  we 
employed  in  the  last  year  c^  the  peace. — Thus 
our  trade  increased  more  than  a  fifUi ;  our  Bri- 
tish navigation  had -increased  likewise  with 
this  astonishing  increase  of  trade,  but  was  not 
able  to  keep  pace  with  it;  and  we  added  about 
1S0,000  ton  of  foreign  shipping  to  the  60,000, 
n^ich  had  been  eni^oyed  in  the  last  year  of 
the  peace.    Whatever  happened  to  our  ship- 
ping in  the  former  years  of  the  war,  this  wodd 
be  no  true  stato  of  the  case  at  the  time  of  tho 
treaty.    If  we  had  kist  something  in  the  begin- 
ning, we  had  then  recovwed,  and  more  than 
recovered,  all  our  losses.    Such  is  the  ground 
of  the  doleful  complaints  of  the  author,  that  the 
carrying  trade  wa»  vihoUjf  engroietd  by  the  fioiP 
tratnatume. 

1  have  done  fidrly ,  and  even  very  moderatdy, 
in  taking  this  year,  and  not  his  average,  as  the 
standard  of  what  might  be  expected  in  future, 
had  the  war  continued.    The  author  will  be 
compelled  to  alk)w  it,  unless  he  undertakes  to 
shew;  first,  that  the  possession  of  Canada, 
Martinioo,  Guadaloupe,  Grenada,  the  Havan- 
nah,  the  Philippines,  the  whole  African  trade, 
the  whole  East  India  trade,  and  the  whole 
Newfoundland  fishery,  had  no  certain  inevit- 
able tendency  to  increase  the  British  shipping ; 
unless,  in  the  second  place,  he  can  prove  that 
those  trades  were,  or  mi^t,  by  law  or  induW 
gence,  be  carried  on  in  foreign  vessels ;  and 
unless,  thirdly,  he  can  demonstrate  that  the 
premium  of  insurance  on  British  ships  was 
-rising  as  the  war  continued.    He  can  prove 
not  one  of  these  points.    I  will  shew  him  a  fact 
more  that  is  mortal  to  his  assertions.    It  is  the 
.state  of  our  shipping  in  176S.   The  author  had 
his  reasons  for  stopping  short  at  the  preceding 
jrear.    It  wouki  have  appeared,  had  he  pro- 
ceeded farther,  that  our  tonnage  was  in  a  course 
of  uniform  augmentation,  owing  to  the  freight 
derived  Crom  our  foreign  conquests,  and  to  the 
perfect  securi^  of  our  narigation  firom  our 
clear  and  decided  superiority  at  sea.     This,  I 
say,  wouki  have  appeared  firom  the  stato  of  tho 
two  years  :- 


1761.  British,  - 

1762.  Ditto, 

1761.  Foreign  • 

1762.  Ditto,  - 


527,657  tons. 
658,537  tons. 
180,102  tons. 
129,502  tons. 


The  two  last  years  of  the  peace  were  in  no 
degree  equal  to  these.  Much  of  the  navigation 
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cflTISww  •bo'efrfa^totfao  ww;  lUi  fa 
wnifwr  from  the  large  part  of  itemplojred  in 
the  curiage  frcmi  tiie  ceded  iaUods,  with  wfakh 
the  oommunioation  etill  oaatiimed  open.  No 
■ooh  circumitancee  of  f^ary  and  adfantage 
•rer  attended  upon  a  war.  Toohapp^wiUbe 
oat  lot,  if  we  ■bould  again  be  forced  into  a 
war,  to  beboU  any  thing  that  ihaU  reaemble 
diem;  and  if  we  were  not  then  the  betterfor 
diem,  it  is  not  in  the  ordinary  oourae  of  Grod'a 
prondenoe  to  mend  our  condition. 

In  vain  doee  the  author  declaim  on  the  high 
premiuuM  giTcn  for  the  kwne  during  the  war. 
Hia  long  note  swelled  with  calculationa  on  diat 
subject  (even  mippoeing  the  most  inaccurate  of 
an  calcdationa  to  be  just)  would  be  entirely 
thrown  away,  did  it  not  aenre  toraiaeawoo- 
deiftd  opinion  of  hia  financial  ikill  in  tboee  who 
are  not  lem  sorpriaed  than  edified,  when,  with 
a  aolemn  fiuse  and  myaterioue  air,  they  are  told 
that  two  and  two  make  four.  For  what  ebe  do 
w  learn  from  thia  note  f  That  the  more  es* 
peone  ia  incurred  by  a  nation,  the  nK)re  nK»ey 
will  be  required  todefiray  it;  that,  in  propor- 
tion to  the  continuance  of  that  ezpense,  wiH  be 
the  eontanuance  of  borrowing;  that  the  iiH 
vraaae  of  borrowing 'and  the  increaae  of  debt 
wiB  go  hand  in  hand;  and  Uatly,  that  the  more 
money  you  want,  the  harder  it  will  be  to  get 
it;  and  that  the  icarcity  of  the  commodity  wiH 
enhance  the  price.  Who  erer  doubted  the 
troth,  or  the  insignificance,  of  these  propoai- 
tkm?  what  do  they  prove?  thatwar  is  ezpen- 
aire,  and  peace  desirable.  They  contain 
nothing  more  than  a  common-place  against 
war;  &e  easiest  of  all  topics.  To  bring  them 
borne  to  his  purpose,  he  ought  to  hare  shewn, 
that  our  enemies  had  money  upon  better  terms ; 
which  he  haa  not  shewn,  neither  can  he.  I 
shall  speak  more  fiilly  to  thb  point  in  another 
place.  He  ought  to  have  shewn,  that  the  money 
they  raiaed,  upon  whatever  terms,  had  pro- 
coied  them  a  more  hicrative  return.  He  knows 
that  our  expenditure  purchaaed  commerce  and 
eonqoest:  theirs  aocpiired  nothing  but  defioat 
tad  bankruptcy. 

Tbos  the  author  has  laid  down  his  ideaa  on 
Iheaubjectofwar.  Next  ibUow  those  he  en* 
leitalas  on  that  of  peace.  The  treaty  of  Paris 
iqion  the  whole  has  his  approbation.  Indeed,  if 
hia  aceouat  of  the  war  be  juA,  he  might  have 
spared  luBMelf  all  fiirther  trouble.  The  rest  is 
drawn  on  aa  an  inevitable  eonchisicn.'*'  If  the 
houae  of  Bourbon  had  the  adTantage,  she  murt 
give  Hie  law;  and  the  peace,  though  it  were 
wone  than  it  is,  had  atiD  been  a  good 
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ana.  But,  aa  the  worid  ia  yet  dbMid  on  the 
state  of  that  war,  other  arguments  are  neeea* 
aary ;  and  the  author  has  in  my  opmioa  very  iB 
supplied  them.  He  teDs  of  many  things  we 
have  got,  and  of  which  he  has  made  out  akind 
of  biU.  This  matter  may  be  brought  within  a 
very  narrow  compass,  if  we  come  to  consider 
the  requisites  of  a  good  peace  under  some  plain 
distinct  heada.  I  apprehend  they  may  be  r»> 
duced  to  these :  1.  Stability ;  %.  Indenmifiea- 
tion ;  S.  AHianoe. 

As  to  the  first,  die  author  more  dian  o^ 
acurely  hinta  in  several  places,  that  he  thinks 
the  peace  not  likely  to  bat  However,  he  doea 
iufniah  a  aecuri^ ;  a  aeeuritj,  m  any  li^t,  I 
iear,  but  insufficient ;  on  his  hypothesis,  surely 
a  very  odd  one,  **  By  stipolatMig  for  the  entire 
possession  of  te  continent,  (says  he,)  the  re- 
stored French  ishmds  are  becoBM  in  soma 
measure  dependent  en  the  British  empire ;  and 
the  good  faith  of  France  ia  observing  the  trea^ 
guaranteed  by  the  vahie  at  which  she  estimates 
their  possession."!  This  author  soon  grows 
weary  of  his  principles.  They  sekkm  last  hia 
lor  two  pages  together.  When  the  advantages 
of  the  vrarwme  to  be  depreciated,  then  the 
loas  of  the  ultramarine  ooloniea  li^itened  the 
expenses  of  France,  fiiciUtated  her  remittances, 
and  tlMrelbre  h«r  eoUmuti  jmt  them  mto  our 
Aomb.  According  to  this  author's  system,  the 
actual  possession  of  those  colonies  ought  to 
give  us  little  or  no  advantage  in  the  negotiatioa 
for  peace ;  and  yK  the  chance  of  possessing 
them  en  a  fiiture  occasion  gives  aperfect  secu- 
rity for  the  preservation  of  that  peace.];  The 
conquest  of  the  Havannah,  if  it  did  not  aervs 
Bpain,  rather  distressed  England,  says  our 
author.§  But  the  molestation  whicli  her  gal- 
leons may  sufier  from  our  station  in  Penaaoola 
givea  us  advantages,  for  which  we  were  not  al- 
lowed to  credit  the  nation  for  the  Havannah 
itself;  a  place  surely  fiili  as  well  situated  for 
every  external  purpose  aa  Pensacoht,  and  of 
Bsore  internal  benefit  than  ten  thousand  P« 


The  author  sets  very  little  by  conquests  ;||  I 
suppose  it  is  because  he  makes  them  so  very 
li^tly.  On  this  subject  he  speaks  with  the 
greatest  certainty  imaginable.  We  have,  ac- 
cording to  him,  nothing  to  do,  but  to  go  and 
take  possession,  whenever  we  think  proper,  of 

f  P.  17.  I  P.  6. 

\  "  Otur  merchants  soiTered  by  the  detention 
of  the  galleons,  as  their  correipondeDts  in 
Spain  were  disabled  from  paying  them  fbr  their 
goods  sent  to  America."  State  of  the  Nation^ 
p.  7. 

11  P.  13, 18. 


no 
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the  FreBeh  and  SpOkiih  ■etttements.  It  were 
better  that  he  had  emnined  a  little  what  ed> 
vantage  the  peace  gare  ue  towards  the  inya- 
aioa  of  these  ookmies,  which  we  did  not  poweai 
befbre  the  peace.  It  would  not  have  been 
amiM  if  he  bad  coosulted  the  public  eiperi- 
enoe,  and  our  coannanden,  oooceniing  the 
abeokite  certainty  of  thoee  cooquesti  on  which 
he  it  pleased  to  found  our  tecwity.  And  if, 
after  alli  he  riiould  hate  diaoorered  them  to  be 
be  so  Tery  sure,  and  so  very  easy,  ha  mif  hi, 
Jftleast,  to  preserve eonsiMency,  have  looked  a 
frw  pages  back,  and  (no  implnasmg  thii^  to 
him)  listened  to  hioMelf, where  hesaya,"  that 
the  most  suooessfiil  enterprise  could  not  ooof^ 
pensate  to  the  nation  for  the  waste  of  its  pe^ 
pie,  by  csnying  on  war  in  unhealthy  di- 
.Bialea.*'*  A  position  which  ha  repeals  again, 
p.  9.  So  that,  acoording  to  hioBself  his  seci»- 
ri^  is  not  worth  the  suit  \  aooordingf^to  foct,  he 
has  only  a  chance,  God  knows  what  a  chance, 
«f  getting  at  it;  and  therefore,  according  to 
leason,  the  giving  up  the  anost  vahiable  of  aH 
poasesiioiM,  in  hopes  to  conquer  them  back, 
under  any  advantage  of  situation,  is  the  oooift 
ridiculous  security  that  aver  was  imagined  for 
Ihe  peace  of  a  naticn.  It  tft  true  his  friends  did 
•ot  give  up  Canada;  they  could  not  give  up 
everything;  let  OB  make  the  moat  ef  it  We  have 
Canada,  we  know  its  value.  We  have  nottha 
JPranch  aaykioger  to  fight  in  North  America; 
and,  from  thia  circumstance,  we  derive  conai- 
dbrable  ad? antagea.  But  hero  let  me  rest  a 
little.  The  author  touches  upon  a  string,  which 
sounds  under  his  fiagers  but  a  tremu^MM  and 
BBolaneholy  note.  North  America  was  onoe 
indeed  a  great  strength  to  this  nation,  in  oppoi>i 
timity  of  ports,  in  ships,  in  provisions,  in  meOk 
We  found  her  a  souiid,  an  actife,  a  vigoroua 
awmber  of  the  empire.  I  hope,  by  wise  bm^ 
Dagemaot,  she  will  again  beoome  so.  But  one 
«f  onr  capital  present  misfortunes  is,  her  diaooo* 
IsDt  and  disobedience.  To  whkh  of  the  author's 
lavoutitea  thia  discontent  is  owing,  ^^  all 
know  but  too  sufficiently.  It  would  be  a  dismal 
fcvent,  if  this  foundation  of  hia  se<»ri^,  and 
indeed  of  all  our  public  strength,  should,  in  re* 
ftlity,  become  our  weakness;  and  if  all  tba 
powers  of  this  empiro,  which  ought  to  foil  with 
a  compacted  weight  upon  the  bMd  of  our  one* 
inies,  should  be  dissipated  and  distracted  by  a 
jealous  vigilance,  or  by  hostile  attempts  upon 
one  another.  Ten  Canadas  cannot  restore  mat 
aecurity  for  the  peace,  and  for  every  thin^ 
valuable  to  this  country,  which  we  have  kwt 
jikng  with  the  affection  and  the  obedience  of 
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tor  edoniea.  He  is  the  wise  miniatfr,  be  ia 
Ihe  tnie  friend  to  Britain,  who  shall  be  able  to 
restore  it« 

To  return  to  the  security  for  the  peace.  The 
author  tells  us,  that  the  original  great  purposes 
of  the  war  were  more  than  accomplished  hy 
the  trea^.  Surely  he  has  experience  and 
readii^enougfa  to  knowthat,  in  the  course  of  a 
war,  events  may  happen,  that  render  its  origt- 
llal  very  for  from  being  its  principal  purpose. 
This  original  may  dwindle  by  ciroumstaaceat 
to  as  to  beoome  not  a  purpose  of  the  second 
or  even  the  third  magnimde.  I  trust  this  is  ao 
obvious,  that  it  will  not  be  necessary  to  put 
oases  for  its  iUuatrstion.  In  that  war,  as  soon 
as  Spain  entered  into  the  quarrel,  the  security 
of  North  America  was  no  longer  the  sole  nor 
the  foremost  object.  The  Ikmit^  Comj^mat 
had  been  I  know  not  how  long  before  in  a^tap> 
lion.  But  then  it  was  that  we  saw  produced 
into  da]n4ight  an  action  the  most  odious  and 
most  formidable  of  all  the  conspiracies  agaioat 
the  liberties  of  Europe,  that  ever  has  bees 
^«med.  The  war  with  Spain  was  the  first 
frtiits  of  that  league ;  and  a  securi^  against 
that  league  ought  to  have  been  the  fundamental 
point  of  a  paci6catian  with  the  powers  whe 
compose  it.  Wehad  materials  ill  our  hands  Is 
have  constructed  that  security  in  such  a  maa» 
iMr  as  never  to  be  shaken.  But  how  did  thS 
virtuous  and  able  men  of  our  author  labour  for 
this  great  end  ?  They  took  no  one  step  ts^ 
wards  it.  On  the  contrary  they  countenancedi 
and  indeed,  as  far  as  it  depended  on  them,  re* 
cognised  it  in  all  its  parts ;  for  our  plenipoten* 
laary  treated  with  thoee  whp  aoted  for  the  two 
crowns,  as  if  they  had  been  different  ministers 
of  the  same  monarch.  The  Spanish  minister 
received  his  instructions,  not  from  Madrid  { 
but  from  Versailles. 

This  was  nothidfrom  ourministws  at  homa^ 
and  the  disoovwy  ought  to  have  alarmed  then^ 
if  the  good  of  their  counU^  had  been  the  ob» 
ject  of  their  anxiety.  They  oouki  not  boC 
have  seen  that  the  whole  Spanish  monarchy 
was  melted  down  into  the  cabinet  of  VersaiMes» 
But  they  thought  this  circumstance  an  advan* 
lage ;  as  it  enabled  them  to  go  throu^  with 
Iheir  work  the  more  expeditiously.  Expedi* 
iion  was  every  thing  U>  them ;  because  France 
might  happen  during  a  protracted  negotiation  ts 
discover  the  great  imposition  of  our  victories. 
'  In  the  same  spirit  they  negotiated  the  terms 
of  the  peace.  If  it  were  thought  adviseable  not 
to  take  any  positive  security  from  Spain,  the 
most  obvious  prin^ipfea  of  policy  dictated  thai 
the  burthen  of  the  cessions  ought  to  foil  upon 
France;  and  that  .svery  thing  which  was  of 
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0Wi  too  ufcur  novld  bo  pwa  to  8|Nrio» 
i^Mdn  oodd  not,  on  her  |>art,  h&T«  esecuted  a 
capital  artide  in  tiw  family  compact,  w^iioli 
cbbged  her  to  compensate  the  knaea  of  Fvwioe. 
At  least  she  cotdd  not  do  it  in  America ;  for 
■be  was  expreasly  preduded  by  the  traa^  of 
Utrecht  from  ceding  any  territory  or  filing  an^ 
adfantase  in  trade  to  that  power.  Whal  did 
our  ministen?  They  took  from  Spain  the  ter* 
ritory  of  Florida,  an  object  of  no  value  except 
to  ahew  our  dispoaitiom  to  be  qoita  equal  at 
feast  towards  bodi  powers;  and  they  enabled 
France  to  compensate  Spain  by  the  gift  of 
Louisiana :  loading  us  with  all  the  harahneas, 
feaTing  the  act  of  kindaeas  with  Ftrance,  and 
opening  therd>y  a  door  to  the  fuUiHuig  of  this 
die  most  consolidating  article  of  the  fiunlly 
eoopi^:!,  Accordingly  that  dangerous  league, 
thus  abetted  and  airthorised  by  the  En^ish 
ministry  without  an  attempt  to  invalidate  it  in 
■ay  way,  or  in  any  of  its  parts,  ezista  to  this 
hour;  and  has  groivn  atronger  and  atroogar 
•rery  hour  of  its  existence. 

As  to  the  second  component  of  a  good  paaee, 
esnyeiMotioR,  1  have  but  little  trouble ;  the 
■otbor  has  said  noting  upon  that  hettd.  H* 
has  notfking  to  say.  After  a  war  of  such  ex- 
pense, this  ought  to  have  been  a  capital  co»- 
tideration.  But  on  what  ha  has  beso  ao 
prudently  silent,  I  think  it  is  right  to  speak 
nbinly.  AH  our  new  acquisitions  together,  at 
mis  time,  Bcaree  aflRxd  matter  of  revemie  either 
ai  home  or  abroad,  suAcleat  to  defray  the 
egfeime  of  their  eatabHshmaita ;  net  one  shil* 
flng  towards  the  redoctioa  of  our  debt  Ghm- 
dafeupeor  Martinicoakme  would  bava  gsrea 
US  material  aid ;  much  ia  the  way  of  dutiea, 
inch  in  the  way  of  trade  and  narigatioa.  A 
good  mimstry  woold  have  coaaidered  how  a 
raaewal  of  the  AuitnU  angkt  have  been  ob- 
luned.  We  had  as  nuohri^  to  ask  it  at  the 
treaty  of  Paris  as  at  the  treaty  of  Utrecht. 
We  had  incomparably  more  in  our  hands  to 
pvchase  it.  Floods  of  treasure  would  have 
poured  into  this  kingdom  from  such  a  source  ; 
aad,  uader  proper  management,  no  smaH  part 
of  it  woukl  have  taken  a  public  direction,  and 
bViVe  fructified  an  exhausted  exchequer. 

If  this  geatleman'a  Ivsro  of  fioaiice,  instead 
if  flying  from  a  treaty,  which,  though  he  ufm 
delbnda,  he  oouM  not  approve,  and  would  not 
ospooe;  if  he,  instead  of  i^ifting  into  aa 
ofioo,  which  removed  him  from  the  mamdao- 
taro  of  the  treaty,  had,  by  his  credit  vritb  tho 
Iben  treat  director,  acquired  for  us  Aeoe,  ot 
%ny  OK  tibese  objects,  the  possession  of  GKiada- 
1m^  Of  MarUaico,  or  the  renewal  of  die  Am^ 
<a<o,  he  might  have  heU  his  head  high  ia  hif 


laal 


;  boca»oha 

tea  thousand  tmea  aMra  real 
thasi  all  the  oscoaomy  of  which  thio 
vnitcr  is  parpeluaUy  talking,  or  aQ  tba  Uttia 
tridv  of  flnaaco  vihidi  the  oxptrtoat  jug^sr  of 
thotreasniy  oaa  practico,  oould  amount  to  ia  a 
thouaand  yiaio.  But  iho  occaoioa  i*  lost  ^  th* 
timo  ia  gone,  psrhapa,  for  over* 
■  As  to  tho  tknd  raquiaito,  ottaass,  tbsfo  too 
tiie  author  is  silent.  What  strength.  «f  that 
load  did  they  acqpura?  Tbey  got  ao  «no  now 
aly ;  they  aiript  tha  eaanj  of  not  a  ainglo  old 
one.  They  diagoatod  (how  jually,  ov  w^iat^t 
mattera  not)  ovecy  ally  wo  had;  and  frota  thM 
time  to  thin,  we  ataad  frioodlsos  in  Europe. 
But  of  this  naked  oonlitioa  of  their  coaatiy,  I 
know  soase  people  are  aot  ashamod  Thoy 
have  their  systesa  of  pditios;  our  anoaatwa 
grew  great  by  another.  Ia  thia  maaaer  tbsaa 
virtuous  roan  ccacladid  tho  poaoa ;  and  their 
practice  is  oofy  cnasoaarH  lo  their  theory. 

Biaaythingi  ■WTO  might  bo  ohaarvod  00  thio 
ouriooB  head  of  our  aulhqr'a  spocida|iow|> 
9ut,  taking  loavo  of  wh«l  tho  wffitar  saya  in  his 
aerioos  part,  if  ho  ho  seriaua  ia  any  part,  I 
ahall  only  just  point  out  a  piece  of  hia  pleap 
aaatry.  No  man,  I  baliovet  ever  deaied  that 
the  thao  for  makiag  peaoa  ia  that  ia  which  tho 
beat  teems  amy  bo  oUaiasd.  But  what  that 
time  is,  together  with  the  use  that  has  booQ 
made  of  it,  wo  are  to  ju^io  by  seeing  whether 
tanao  adequate  to  our  aditantages,  and  to  our 
aecoaaitiafl,  havobeen  actually  c^tained^-^Uera 
ii  tho  pineh  of  tho  qfaMtiaB>  aad  to  which  tha 
author  ou^  to  have  aet  his  shooldeoi  ia  ear- 
nest. InMdofdoiagthisjhealipsoutof  th* 
haraesabyajeat;  and  sneeciagly  teUa  ua>  that, 
tadetsrmino  this  point,  wo  must  know  the  ae- 
orals  of  tho  Freoflb  aad  Spaaiah  cabinets,* 
aad  that  pavUamoat  was  pleaaed  to  approvo 
Hm  treaty  of  peace  without  calliag  for  the  cor- 
■aspoadence  coneeraiig  iL  How  just  thia 
aarcann  on  that  parHaawot  may  be,  I  say  not;, 
but  how  beooBuog  ia  ths  author,  I  leave  it  to 
his  frieado  to  determiae. 
Having  tboa  gone  through  the  questions  of 

•  Sometbing  however  has  transpired  in  the 
quarrels  among  those  concerned  re  that  trans-> 
acflen.  k  Mems  the  foed  Cknms  of  Brimla  so* 
much  vaunted  by  our  author,  did  bis  duty 
nobly.  Whilst  we  were  gaining  such  advan- 
lages*  tho  coua  af  France  was  aslonished  at 
our  coDceaBioiM.  *  Wai  appone  a  Versailles,  U 
est  vral,  lea  ratiflratioos  du  Roi  d*Aa^eterre  a 
VMtre  grand  Btonngwunl^  et  a  eelui  de  6/eia 
d'tmtnt.  Xe  doia  cela  au  bontes  du  Rol  d'An- 
gleurrei.  a  celiaa  de  Milord  Bute,  a  Mens,  lo 
Cooue  ae  Viry,  a  Slomt.  le  Due  de  Nivemots,. 
et  ea  fln  a  moo  scavoir  faire."  l<cttres,  lu;.  dv 
Chav*  D'ik>B,  p.  SL 
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OBSERVATIONS  ON  THE  PRESENT 


wtr  tad  peace,  the  •ntlwr  proceecfa  to  stole 
our  del)t,  and  the  interest  which  it  carried,  ai 
the  time  of  the  treaty,  with  the  unAuroess  and 
iaaooiiracy,  however,  which  distinguish  all  his 
assertioos,  and  all  his  ralcnlarioos.  To  detect 
every  fiiUacy,  and  rectify  every  mistake,  would 
be  endless.  It  will  be  enough  to  point  out  a 
few  of  them,  in  order  to  shew  how  unsafe  it  is 
to  place  any  thing  like  an  implicit  trust  in  such 
a  writer. 

The  interest  of  debt  contracted  during  the 
war  is  stated  by  the  author  at  £^614,89S.  The 
particulars  appear  m  pages  14  and  16.  Among 
them  is  stated  the  unfunded  debt,  £  J,975,017. 
nqiposed  to  cany  interest  on  a  medium  at  S 
JNT  eenL  which  amounts  to  £.299,260.    We 
are  referred  to  the  Cmuidtrmtkmi  on  tka  JVadt 
and  Ffmmettpf  tha  Kingdom^  p.  St,  fer  the 
particulars  of  that  ualbunded  debt    Turn  to 
the  vrork,  and  to  the  place  referred  to  by  the 
author  himself,  if  yoa  have  a  mind  to  see  a 
dear  detection  of  a  ciqiital  fellacy  of  this  arti- 
cle in  his  account.  Too  will  there  see  that  this 
unfunded  debt  consists  of  the  nine  following 
articles:  the  remaining  subsidy  to  the  Duke  of 
Brunswidc ;  the  remaining  dadoimmagemeni  to 
the  Landgrave  of  Hesse ;  the  G^ermaa  de- 
mamfa ;  the  army  and  ordnance  extraoniin»> 
ries ;  the  de6ciencies  of  grants  and  fends ;  Mr. 
Touchet's  daim ;  the  deto  due  to  Nova  Scotia 
and  Barbadoes;  Eicbequer  bills;  and  Navy 
debt    The  extreme  fellaicy  of  thk  state  cannot 
escape  any  reader  who  will  be  at  the  pains  to 
compare  tiie  intmrest  money,  with  which  he 
affirms  us  to  have  been  kwded,  in  his  Statt  of 
I/be  NiatUmf  with  the  items  of  the  principal  debt 
to  which  he  refers  in  his  ContideraAm»,    The 
reader  must  observe,  that  of  this  long  list  of 
nine  art]des,only  two,  the  exdiequer  bills,  and 
part  of  the  navy  debt,  carried  any  interest  at 
all    The  first  amounted  to.£.l  ,800,000;  and 
this  undoubtedly  carried  interest.    Thewhde 
navy  debt  indeed  amounted  to  £4^76,916 ;  but 
of  this  ody  a  pert  carried  interest    The  au« 
thor  of  the  Contiderationtf  &c.  labours  to  prove 
this  very  point  in  p,  18;  and  Mr.  G.  has  always 
defended  hinJMlf  upon  the  same  ground,  fer  the 
insufficient  provision  he  made  fer  the  discharge 
of  that  debt    The  reader  may  see  their  own 
authority  for  iu* 

*  **  The  navy  bills  are  not  due  dll  six  months 
after  they  have  been  Issued }  six  months  also  of 
the  seamen's  wages  by  set  of  parliament  must 
be,  and  in  consequence  of  the  rules  prescribed 
bv  that  act,  twelve  months*  wages  generally,  and 
often  much  more  are  retained ;  and  there  has  been 
besides  at  all  times  a  large  arrear  of  pay,  which, 
though  kept  in  the  account,  could  never  be 
cUUmsd,  tho  pwmam  to  whom  it  was  dae  havinir 


Mr.  O.  did  in  bet  provide  no  mora  than 
£je,150,000.  fer  the  discharge  of  these  bills  ia 
two  years.  It  is  much  to  be  wished  that  these, 
gentlemen  wodd  lay  their  heads  together,  that, 
they  would  consider  well  this  matter,  and  agree 
upon  something.  For  ^nhen  the  scanty  pro- 
vision made  fer  the  unfunded  debt  is  to  be 
vindicated,  then  we  are  told  it  is  a  veiy  smdl 
fart  of  that  debt  which  carries  interest  But 
when  the  public  is  tobe  represeoted  in  a  miser- 
able condition,  and  the  consequences  of  the 
late  war  to  be  laid  befereus  indreadfel  odours, 
then  we  are  to  be  tdd  that  the  unfnndwl  debt 
is  within  a  trifle  of  ten  millions,  and  so  large 
a  portion  of  it  carries  interest  that  we  must  not 
oooBpute  less  than  S/mt  oea<.  upon  the  uhoU, 

In  the  year  1764,  parliament  voted  £  j65O,00O. 
towards  the  discharge  of  the  navy  debt  This 
sum  codd  not  be  applied  sdely  tothe  disdiarge 
of  biUs  carrying  interest ;  because  part  of  the 
debt  due  on  seamen's  wages  must  have  been 
paid,  and  some  bills  carried  no  interest  at  alL 
Notwithstanding  this,  we  find  by  an  account  of 
the  journals  of  the  bouse  of  commons,  in  the 
feUowing  sessions,  that  the  navy  debt,  carrying 
interest,  was,  on  the  31st  of  December,  1764, 
no  more  than  £.1,687,442.  I  am  sure  therefore 
that  I  admit  too  much  when  I  admit  the  navy 
dd>t  carrying  interest  after  the  creation  of  the 
navy  annuities  in  the  year  1763,  to  have  been 
£J2,200,000.  Add  the  exchequer  bills ;  and 
the  whole  unfimded  debt  carrying  interest  will 
be  feur  millions  instead  of  tm ;  and  the  annual 
interest  paid  fer  it  at  4  per  oaU»  will  be 
£.160,000.  instead  of  £^299,260.  An  errour 
of  no  small  magnitude,  and  which  could  not 
have  be«i  owing  to  inadvertency. 

The  misrepresentation  of  the  increase  of  the 
peace  establidmient  is  still  more  extraordinaiy 
than  that  of  the  interest  of  the  unfunded  debt. 
The  increase  is  great  undoubtedly.  However, 

left  neither  assignees  nor  represeniatires.  The 
precise  amount  of  such  sums  cannot  be  ascer- 
tained ;  but  they  can  hardly  be  reckoned  less 
than  13  or  14  hundred  thousand  pounds.  On 
81st  Dec  1754,  when  the  navy  debt  was  reduced 
nearly  as  low  as  te  could  be,  it  still  amounted 
to  1,990,M7/.  18s.  llfd.  consisUng  chiefly  of 
articles  which  could  not  then  be  discharged ; 
such  articles  will  be  larger  now,  in  proportion 
to  the  increase  of  the  establishment;  and  an 
allowance  must  always  be  made  for  them  in 
judging  of  the  state  of  the  navy  debt,  thoush 
tney  are  not  distinguishable  in  the  accoont  In 
providing  for  that  which  is  pavable,  the  prind- 
pal  object  of  the  legislature  is  alwsys  to  dis- 
charge the  bills,  for  they  are  the  greatest  arti* 
cle  ;  they  bear  an  Interest  of  4  per  eenL  ;  and» 
when  the  quantity  of  them  is  large,  they  are  a 
heavy  incumbrance  upon  all  money  traasao- 
tiona.** 


STATE  Of  THB  KATVni. 
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tlw  mliorfiBdi  w>  tek  with  h,  ud  orgM  it 
only  u  a  natter  of  argument  to  Mippovt  tlw 
strange  chimerical  propoiabhe  is  to  miire  as 
inthocloeeofhiaworkfi)rthe  increase  of  revi»- 
me.  The  greater  he  made  that  establiihmeat, 
the  stronger  he  expected  to  stand  in  argument; 
hot,  whaterer  he  expected  or  proposed,  he 
shodd  have  ststed  the  matter  fitirly.    He  telb 
w  that  this  estahlishment  is  near  £.1,600,000. 
more  than  it  was  in  17fiB,  1758,  and  othes 
years  of  peace.    This  he  has  done  in  his 
usual  roanoer,  by  asMrtion,  without  troubling 
himself  either  with  proof  or  probabili^.    For 
he  haanoC  giren  vm  any  state  of  the  peace  est»* 
btishment  in  the  years  176S  and  1764,  the  time 
which  he  means  to  compare  with  the  present. 
As  I  am  obliged  to  Ibrce  him  to  that  precision, 
from  which  he  ahirays  flies  as  from  his  mosi 
dangwous  enrany,  I  have  been  at  the  troubia 
to  search  the  journals  in  the  period  between  tlw 
two  last  wars:  and  I  find  that  the  peace  est»* 
btishment,  oonristing  of  the  navy ,  the  ordnance, 
and  the  sereral  incidental  expenses,  amounted 
to  £je,S46,604.    Now   is  this  writer  wild 
enou^  to  imagine,  that  the  peai6e  establish- 
ment of  1764  and  the  subsequent  years,  made 
up  fiv  the  same  articles,  is  £  3,800,000.  and 
upwards?  His  assertion  however  goes  to  this. 
Bat  I  most  take  the  Hher^  of  correcting  him 
in  this  gross  miitake,  and  from  an  authority  ha 
caaoot  refuse,  from  his  &Toarite  work,  and 
standing  authority,  the  Considerations.    We 
find  tbero,  p.  4S,*  the  peace  estahlishment  of 
1764  and  1766  stated  at  £3,600,700.     This  ia 
near  two  hundred  thousand  pounds  low  than 
thatgiTsn  in  The  State  of  the  Nation.    But 
area  firom  this,  in  order  to  render  the  artidea 
whkfa  compose  the  peace  establishment  in  the 
two  periods  corre^>endent,  (Jhr  otherwise  they 
cannot  be  compared,)  we  mwt  deduct  first,  hu 
artielss  of  the  deficiency  of  knd  and  mah,  which 
amount  to  £300,000.    They  certainly  are  no 
part  of  the  establishment ;  nor  ara  they  incfaided 

♦  Wary 1,460,MO 

Army 1,988,500 

Ordnance        ....  174,000 

The  four  American  goremments  19,900 

Oeo«ral  surreys  In  America   -  1,000. 

Foundling  Hospkal  88,000 

To  the  African  committee  1S,000 

For  the  dvU  establishment  on  I  «  ma 

theeoa«ofAfrtoa  J  •**" 

MiUda 

Deficiency  of  land  and  malt 
DaficiencT  of  f^rnds 
Extraordusiies  of  the  army } 

andnsTy  ) 


in  that  soM,  wUA  I  hwRi  Mtad  ibovo  ftr  tkt 
establiihmeot  in  the  tinw  of- the  ibiuiei  psaeeu 
If  they  were  proper  to  be  stated  at  all,  they 
ought  to  be  stated  in  both  aoooonts.    Wenunt 

also  deduct  the  deficiencies  of  fimdb,  £JOM0Q' 
These  deficiencies  are  the  dxSerenoe  bstweea 
the  interest  diarged  on  the  piftlifi  for  moolea 
borrowed,  and  the  produce  of  the  taxes  laid  tat 
the  discharge  of  that  interest.    Amual  pron- 
sion  IB  indMd  to  be  made  for  them  by  parlia- 
ment: but  in  the  inquiry  before  us,  which  is  only 
what  charge  is  brought  on  the  public  by  inter- 
est paid  or  to  be  paid  for  money  borrowed,  tlw 
utmost  that  the  author  shodd  d6,  is  to  bring 
into  the  account  the  fhtt  interest  for  all  that 
money.   This  he  has  done  in  p.  16 ;  and  ha 
repeati  it  in  p.  18,  the  vary  page  I  am  now 
examining,  £3,614,80t.    To  comprehend  a^ 
terwards  in  the  peace  establishment  the  dfl6* 
deacj  of  the  fund  created  for  payment  of  that 
interest,  would  be  laying  twice  to  the  acoonnt 
of  the  war  part  of  the  same  susB.    Suppose  tes 
millions  borrowed  at  4  per  cent,  and  the  fund 
for  payment  of  the  interest  to  psoduce  no  mora 
than  £jtS]0/XXk    The  whole  annual  charge  m 
the  public  is  £400/100.    It  can  be  no  OMsna. 
But  to  charaethe  interest  in  one  part  of  the 
accoimt,  and  then  the  deficiency  in  the  other, 
wouU  be  charging  £.600,000.   The  defideney 
of  funds  must  therefore  be  also  deducted  from 
the  peace  estabUahment  in  the  Considerations  ; 
and  then  the  peace  rstahlidwaent  in  that  author 
will  be  reduced  to  the  same  articles  with  thoaa 
inchided  in  the  sum  I  have  already  mwitioned 
for  the  peace  establishment  before  the  bat  war, 
in  the  year  1766,  and  1754. 

Peace  estabUshment  in  the  Consi- 

deiations,    -•.--•     £3,600,700 
Deduct  deficiency  of  land    and 

malt, 900,000 

Ditto  of  fimda    •   •    -    fOf ,400 

—       6QM0O 


Peace  estaUiihment  before  the  hta 
war,  in  iiriiich  no  deficiencies  of 
hmd  and  malt,  or  funds  are  in- 


8,107,900 


^n\^ 


IJM6j664 


£.700,706 


100,000 
800,000 
909,400 


Being  about  half  the  sum  which  oar  author  haa 
beoi  pleaaed  to  suppose  it 
85,000    Let  UB  put  the  whole  together.  Tha 
_        author  states. 
Total  £  3,000,700    Difference  of  peace  estabUshment 

■        before  and  sinoa  the  war    -     -     1,600,000 
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^^^makuMoihy^ 


£jLMijnsi 


TbifMtdifieraoGe  ia 

SMBiw   ....     70(^106 
Tbtaotual  intoreit  of 
the  firndfld  d«bt,  io- 
oLudiBg  that  chtr^ 
•d  en  Ihe  ainking 

TheictOAlui* 

(bndwidobt 

Bl  ntwt,      160,000 


4»114^ 


ToUl  iBterMt  ef  d^ 
contcactad  by  the 
war   -   .    -    -    . 


f^5,e« 


Dicreafe  of  peace  establMhmenta, 
and  iatorest  of  new  debt,    -    -     9,06,S49 

E^rroor  of  the  anthoTi  £  J78^ 
It  is  true,  die  eztraordiiianM  of  the  army 
luiTe  been  fbund  oonsiderablj  greater  dum  the 
author  of  the  Considerations  was  pleased  to 
fbretel  thejr  would  be.  The  author  of  The  Pre- 
•entStaie  avails  himself  of  that  increase,  and, 
finding  it  suit  his  purpose,  sets  lite  whde  down 
In  the  peace  estabtiriunent  of  the  present  timet. 
IT  this  is  allowed  him,  his  erroor  perhaps  may 
be  reduced  to  £.700,000.  But  I  doubt  the 
author  of  die  Considerations  will  not  tinmk  him 
lor  admitting  £.200,000  and  upwaids  as  the 
peace  establishment  for  extraordinaries,  when 
that  author  has  so  much  laboured  to  confine 
them  within  £.36,000. 

These  are  some  oTthd  capital  ftJIades  of 
the  author.  To  break  the  thread  of  mj  dun 
course  as  little  as  possible,  I  have  thrown  mto 
the  margin  many  instances,  though  God  knows 
Ar  from  the  whole,  of  his  inaccuracies,  incon- 
aistencies,  and  want  of  common  care.  I  think 
myself  nbliged  to  take  some  notice  of  them,  in 
order  to  take  offfirom  any  anthori^  tfus  writer 
may  have ;  and  to  put  an  end  to  the  deference 
which  careless  men  are  apt  te  pay  to  one  who 
boldly  arrays  hir  accounts,  and  marahds  his 
figures,  hi  perfect  confidence  that  their  correct- 
tieis  viriU  never  be  examined.* 

*  Upon  the  money  borrowed-  to  1100,  th*  ]»» 
mlum  of  one  per  cent,  was  for  21  years,  not  for 
90 ;  thia  annuity  hss  been  paid  eight  yean  Instead 
of  seven  ;  the  sum  paidf  la  thereibre  £.Oie,OM 
Instead  of  660,000;  the  remaintoa  tersa  is 
worth  10  yeassaadaquanerinstBadpiUyeaai^ 


However,  for  argument,  I  an  content  t» 
lake  lus  state  of  it.  The  debt  was  and  is  enop- 
nous.  The  war  was  expensive.  The  best 
CBOOBomy  had  not  perhaps  been  used.  But  I 
nuist  observe,  that  war  and  GBConomy  are  thinga 
not  easily  reconciled;  and  that  the  aUerapt  of 
leaning  towards  parsimony  in  such  a  state  may 
be  the  worst  management,  and  in  the  end  the 
worst  QMonoroy  in  the  world,  hsaardiag  the  total 
loat  of  all  the  charge  incurred,  and  of  every 
thing  along  with  iu 

Bntew&sne  all  this  detail  of  our  debt?  has 
^  aiufaor  given  a  singjle  li^t  towards  any 
naterial  reduetion  ef  it?  Not  a glirameringp 
We  shall  see  in  its  place  what  sort  of  thing  hn 
ptopoees.  But  beibre  he  commences  his  ope* 
rations,  in  order  to  seare  the  public  imagina- 
tum,  he  raises  by  art  magic  a  thick  mistbefbm 
enr  eyes,  through  which  glare  the  moat  ghastly 
and  horrible  phantome: 

Hnne  ifhur  terrarem  animi  tenebraaque  ne- 
cesseest, 

Non  radii  solis,  neque  lucida  tela  die! 
DiscuUant,  sea  natune  specfea  ratioque. 

I^et  us  therefore  calmly,  if  we  can  for  the  fright 
into  which  he  ha;i  put  us,  appreciate  those 

Its  value  b  £.830,000  Instead  of  £.6S0,00O; 
and  the  whole  value  of  that  premiura  ii 
£.1,)00,000,  instead  of  £.1,440^.  The  like 
erronrs  are  obcervable  in  his  compulation  on  the 
additional  c^rital  of  three  per  cent,  on  the  loan 
of  that  year.  In  like  manner,  on  the  loan  of 
1763,  the  author  compotes  on  five  jrears*  pay- 
ment instead  of  six ;  and  sayein  exfiress  larns, 
diatnke  5  flmn  19,  and  there  remains  13.  These 
are  not  arrours  of  the  pen  or  the  press ;  the  se- 
veral compuiaiiona  pursued  in  this  part  of  the 
work  vrlth  great  diligence  and  eamemness  prove 
tbem  errours  upon  much  deliberadoo.  Thue 
die  premiums  in  1759  are  case  up  £.00,000  too 
Utile,  an  errour  ia  the  irst  rule  of  arithmetic. 
**  The  annuities  borrowed  in  1756  and  1758  are," 
says  he,  *^to  continue  till  redeemwl  by  parlia- 
menc."  He  does  not  ttke  notice  that  the  first 
are  irredeemable  till  February  1771,  the  other 
till  July  1783.  In  this  the  amount  of  the  pre- 
miums is  computed  on  the  time  which  they  have 
run.  Weakly  and  ignorantly;  fur  he  might 
have  added  to  this,  and  siren^hened  his  argu- 
ment, such  as  it  is,  by  chargin?  also  the  value 
of  the  additional  one/)er  cent,  from  the  day  on 
which  he  WDQie  to,  at  leant  that  day  on  which 
these  annuitiea  become  redeemable.  To  make 
ample  amends,  however,  be  has  added  to  the 
premiums  of  \&  per  eenl.  in  1769^  and  three 
per  cent,  in  I960,  the  annuity  paid  for  them 
since  their  commencement  \  the  fallacy  uf  which 
is  mantfest ;  for  the  premiums  in  these  cases 
can  be  neither  mora  nor  lees  than  the  additional 
capital  for  which  the  public  sunds  engaged,  and 
is  just  the  same  wb«th«r  five  or  500  years'  an- 
nuity has  beea  paid  for  it.  In  private  life,  no 
maix-pexsiiades  tiimself  that  he  has  borrowed 
£.M0,  because  he  happens  to  have  paid  30 
Zevs*  izttprest  on  loan  or  £  .100. 
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fitiitfiil  in  nolhiiig  bat  dw  prodactMB 
of  monBtera. 

Hifl  whole  repreflentatipii  is  founded  on  the 
■appoeedoperniion  of  our  debt,  upon  our  nwuMK 
fiMluree,  and  our  trade.  To  ihia  caneo  he 
attributea  a  certain  luppoeed  deameaa  of  the 
neceaMuiee  of  life,  which  mutt  oompel  our 
ManufefCturere  to  eifigrate  to  cheaper  countriea, 
particularly  to  France,  and  with  them  the  nu^ 
Buiaeture.  Thence  ooniunptioB  dedining, 
mod  with  it  revenue.  He  will  not  pemit  the 
real  balance  of  our  trade  to  be  eatimated  ao 
high  as  £JM^)000;  and  tha  inlereat  of  the 
debt  to  foreigneia  carriai  off  £.1,600,000 
«f  that  balance.  France  ii  not  in  diw  eauie 
condition.  Then  follow  hie  wailing*  and 
lamentinga,  which  he  renew*  over  and  over, 
according  to  hi*  cu*tom>— a  dadining  trade, 
and  decreaaing  yecie  on  tha  point  of  ha* 
coning  tributary  to  France  of  loiing  Ire- 
land—of  having  tha  colonie*  lorn  away  foam  u*. 

The  fint  thing  upon  which  I  shall  obsenre  i*,* 
what  he  take*  for  granted  as  the  clearest  of  all 
proposition*,  the  emigration  of  our  mannfoc- 
turea  to  France.  I  undertake  to  say  that  this 
assertion  is  totally  groundless,  and  I  challenge 
the  author  to  bring  any  sort  of  proof  of  iL  if 
living  is  cheater  in  France,  that  is,  to  be  had 
for  less  specie,  wage*  are  proportionably  lower. 
Nomanufocturer,  let  the  living  be  what  it  will, 
waa  aver  known  to  fly  for  refuge  to  low  wagea. 
Money  ia  the  6r*t  thing  which  attractahini.  Ao- 
coidingly  our  wage*  attract  artificers  from  all 
part*  of  the  world.  From  two  shillings  to  one 
shilling,  is  a  foH,  in  al  men's  imagination*, 
which  no  cakiilalion  upon  a  difleianoe  in  the 
pvioa  of  die  neceesaries  of  life  can  compensate. 
But  it  will  be  hard  to  prova,  that  a  French 
artificer  is  better  fed,  dolhed,  k>dged,  and 
warmed,  than  one  in  England ;  for  that  is  the 
•snsa,  and  the  only  sense,  of  living  dieaper. 
H*,  in  troth  and  fact,  our  artificer  fare*  as  well 
m  all  dieae  respect*  as  one  in  the  same  state  in 
Fifaaca  how  stands  the  matter  ia  point  of 
apjnkm  and  prejudice,  the  swings  by  which 

Kle  in-that  class  of  life  are  chiefly  actuated! 
idea  of  our  common  people,  eonoanong 
F^anchliTing,i*  dreadful;  ahogether  as  dread- 
ftd  as  oar  aa^bor's  can  possibly  be  of  the  state 
of  his  own  country ;  a  way  of  thinking  that 
win  hardly  aver  prmil  on  thsm  to  dsMrt  ta 
FkaBGa.t 

*F.  ao,ai,a3. 

fin  a  course  of  yean  a  few  manufscm- 
teis  have  been  templed  abroad,  not  by  cheap 
Ivfag,  but  by  haman**  presaiom*,  to  **t  ap  a* 

Vol.  I.-8 


Botjlsavisig  tha  aadMi'a 
foct  is,  that  they  hava  not  daasrted;  and  of 
oours*  the  mannfactars  cannot  ba  departed,  or 
departing,  with  then*.  I  am  not  indeed  able  ta 
gat  at  att  tha  details  of  our  mnofacturaa ; 
though,  I  think,  I  have  taken  fuU  sa  much 
pains  for  that  purpose  as  our  author.  Sonel 
have  by  me;  and  they  do  not  hitherto,  thaak 
God,  sqiport  tha  author'*  coa^daint,  unlas*  a 
vaat  inoaaaa  of  tha  quantity  of  good*  maau- 
foctured  be  a  proof  of  loaing  dw  maon&ctura. 
On  a  new  of  the  regieten  in  tha  we*t  riding  of 
Tofkehire,  for  three  yeam  before  the  virar,  and 
for  tha  three  laet,  it  appeals,  that  the  quantt* 

as  follow: 


narrow. 
7t,44S 
71,618 
72,894 


176C, 
175S, 
1764, 


Pleeee  broad. 

eo,7t4 

66,858 

66,070 


172,15« 


S16,464 


1766, 
1766, 
1767, 


Pieces 
broad. 

64,660 
7S,676 

108.4S8 


S  years,  ending  1767,    -   SS9|663 
Syaan,  «ndingl764,   -   m,16t 


Piece* 

narrow. 

77,419 
78,899 
78319 

236,181 
216,464 


67,611   -     18,677 


In  this  manner  this  capital  branch  of  manu- 
focture  has  increased,  under  the  increase  of 
taxes ;  and  this  not  from  a  declining,  but  from 
a  greatly  flourishing  period  of  ooBHnerce.  I 
may  say  die  same  on  the  best  authority  of  tha 
fobric  of  thin  goods  at  Halifoz ;  of  die  bays  at 
Rochdale ;  wad  of  that  infinite  rariety  of  admi<- 
rable  manufoctures  that  ffow  and  extend  every 
year  among  the  spirited,  inreatiTe,  and  enter- 
prisii^  traders  of  Manchester. 

A  Undo  sometimes  seems  to  perish  when  it 
only  assumes  a  diflerent  form.  Thus  the 
coarsest  woollens  were  fbrmerhr  eiqrart^  in 
great  quantitiea  to  Russia.  The  Ruasian* 
now  supply  themeeiTe*  with  theee  good*.  But 
the  export  thither  of  finer  cloths  has  ii 
in  proportion  as  the  other  has  dedined. 
fibly  some  parts  of  the  kingdom  may  have  felt 
like  a  languor  in  business.    Objecta 


masters,  and  to  hitsoduee  the  manufacture.  This 
must  happen  hi  every  country  eminem  for  tha 
skill  of  fts  ardflcers,  and  has  Baching  to  do  wM 
lasea  and  iha  psisa  af  roovMonsk 
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like  trade  and  numu&cture,  which  the  veiy 
mttenqiC  to  confine  would  oertaimy  deitroy,  fi«- 
qoendj change  their  place;  and  therel^,  tu 
from  being  u>at,  are  oAen  highly  improved. 
Thus  acme  manufiicturea  hare  deoiyed  in  the 
weat  and  aoath,  which  have  made  new  and 
more  ▼igorous  ahooCs  when  tran^danted  into 
tiie  nor^  And  here  it  ia  impoaaible  to  paaa 
by,  though  the  author  haa  laid  nothing  upon  it, 
tito  taat  additioa  to  the  maaa  of  Brituh  trade, 
which  haa  been  made  by  the  improvement  of 
Scotland.  What  doea  he  think  of  the  com- 
merce of  the  ci^  of  Glaagow,  and  of  the  manii- 
lacturea  of  Paialey  and  all  the  adjacent  ootm- 
try  ?  haa  thia  any  thing  like  the  deadly  aapect 
and  faeua  Hippoentiea  which  the  false  diag- 
Boatio  of  our  atate  phyaician  haa  given  to  our 
trade  in  general  ?  haa  he  not  heard  of  the  iron 
works  of  audi  magnitude  even  in  their  cradle 
which  are  set  up  on  the  Carron,  and  which  at 
the  aame  time  have  drawn  nothing  from  She& 
field,  Birmingham,  or  Wolverhampton? 

This  might  perh^ia  be  enough  to  shew  the 
entire  ialsity  of  the  complaint  concerning  the 
decline  of  our  manufacturtw.  But  every  step 
we  advance,  this  matter  clears  up  more ;  and 
the  fidse  terrours  of  the  author  are  diasipated, 
and  fitde  away  as  the  light  appears.  **  The 
trade  and  manufiictures  of  this  country  (says 
he)  going  to  ruin,  and  a  diminution  of  our  rtm» 
mm  from  eommMfAon.  must  attend  the  loas  of  so 
many  aeamen  and  artificers.**  Nothing  more 
tnie  dian  the  general  observation:  nodiing 
more  fiJse  than  its  ^plication  to  our  circum- 
■tancea.  Let  the  revenue  on  consumption 
qieak  for  itaelf : 

Average  of  net  exciae,  since  the  new 
duties,  three  years  ending  1767,  £^,500,734 

Ditto  before  the  new  duties,  three 
yean  ending  1769,    ...    -    3,861,694 

Average  increase,  £.1,319,040 


temporary  exciae  granted  in  the  reign  of  Charles 
the  Second,  whoae  object  is  that  of  most  of  th« 
new  impoaitioaa,  fiom  two  averages,  each  of 
eight  years. 

Average,  first  period,  ei^  years  end- 
ing 1764,    £.646,317 

Ditto,  aecood  period,  eight  years  end- 
ing 1767,     688,642 


,  £.13,S2S 


I  have  taken  theae  averages  as  indnding  in 
eadi  a  war  and  a  peace  period ;  the  first  be- 
fore the  imposition  of  the  new  duties,  the  other 
since  tboae  impositions ;  and  such  is  the  stata 
of  die  oldeet  .branch  of  the  revenue  from  con* 
aumption.  Besides  the  acquisition  of  so  muds 
new,  this  artide,  to  speak  of  no  other,  haa 
rather  increased  under  the  pressure  of  all  those 
additional  taxes  to  which  the  author  is  pleased 
to  attribute  its  destruction.  But  as  the  author 
haa  make  his  grand  effort  against  those  mode- 
rate, judicious,  and  necessary  levies,  which 
support  all  the  dignity,  the  credit,  and  the 
power  of  his  country,  the  reader  will  excuse  & 
little  furthor  detail  on  this  subject;  that  wo 
may  aee  how  little  oppressive  those  taxes  are 
on  the  shoulders  of  the  puUic,  with  which  he 
labours  so  earnestly  to  load  its  imagination^ 
For  this  purpose  we  take  the  state  of  that  spe- 
cific artide  upon  which  the  two  capitd  bur* 
thens  of  the  war  leaned  the  most  iomediatdy^ 
by  the  additional  duties  on  malt,  and  upon 
beer. 

Bavrels» 
Average  of  strong  beer,  brewed  in 

ei^  years  bdore  the  additional 

malt  and  beer  duties,  -  .  -  3,896,06ft 
Average  of  strong  beer,  eig^t  yean 

■inoe  the  duties, 4,060,72S 


Increase  in  the  last  period,      165,667 


Here  ia  no  diminution.  Here  is,  on  the 
contrary,  an  immense  increase.  This  is  ow- 
ing, I  shall  be  told,  to  the  new  duties,  which 
may  increase  the  total  bulk,  but  at  the  same 
time  may  make  aome  diminution  of  the  pro- 
duce of  the  old.  Were  this  the  &ct,  it  woukl 
be  &r  from  supporting  the  autibor'a  complaint 
It  might  have  proved  that  the  burthen  lay  rather 
too  heavy ;  but  it  wouU  never  prove  that  the 
nomMs/fom  eonaymjdioH  was  impaired,  which 
it  was  his  business  to  do.  But  what  is  the  real 
6ct7  Let  us  take,  as  the  best  instance  for  the 
purpose,  the  producA  of  tha  oU  hareditaiy  and 


Here  is  the  efiect  of  two  such  daring  taxes 
as  8d.  by  the  bushel  additional  on  malt,  and 
8f .  by  the  barrel  additional  on  beer.  Two 
impositions  laid,  without  remission  one  upon 
the  nedc  of  the  other ;  and  laid  upon  an  object 
which  before  had  been  immensdy  loaded.  They 
did  not  in  the  least  impair  the  consumption :  it 
haa  grown  under  them.  It  ^peara  that,  upon 
the  whde,  the  people  did  not  fed  so  much  in- 
convenience fitma  the  new  duties  as  to  oblige 
them  to  take  refiige  in  the  private  brewery. 
Quite  the  ooiUrary  happened  in  both  these 
IB  tha  raigp  of  King  William ;  and  it 
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Imppemd  from  much  slighter  impotitioos.^ 
'No  pMple  can  long  consume  a  commodity  for 
ivhich  they  are  not  well  able  to  pay.  An 
enlighiened  reader  laughs  at  the  inconsistent 
'chimera  of  our  anther,  of  a  people  univetsally 
kourious,  and  at  the  same  time  oppressed  with 
taxes  and  declining  in  trade.  For  my  part,  I 
cannot  hxik  on  theae  duties  as  tfie  author  does. 
'Re  sees  nothing  but  the  burthen.  I  can  per- 
ceive the  burthen  as  weU  as  he ;  but  I  cannot 
avoid  contemplating  also  the  strength  that  sup- 
ports it.  From  thence  I  draw  the  most  com- 
fortable assurances  of  the  future  vigour,  and 
the  ample  resources,  of  this  great  misreprfr- 
aented  country ;  and  can  never  prevail  on  my- 
•elf  to  make  complaints  which  have  no  cause, 
in  order  to  raise  hopes  which  have  no  founda- 
tion. 

When  a  representation  is  built  on  truth  and 
nature,  one  member  supports  the  other,  and 
mutual  lights  are  given  and  received  from 
every  part  Thus,  as  our  manufacturers  have 
not  deserted,  nor  tiie  manufacture  left  us,  nor 
the  consumption  declined,  nor  the  revenue 
sunk ;  so  neither  has  trade,  whidi  is  at  once 
the  result,  measure,  and  cause  of  the  whole,  in 
the  least  decayed,  as  our  author  has  thought 
jiroper  sometimes  to  affirm,  constantly  to  sup- 
pose, as  if  it  were  the  most  indisputaMe  of  all 
propositions.  The  reader  will  see  bek>w  the 
comparative  state  of  our  tradef  in  three  of  the 
best  years  before  our  increase  of  debt  and 
taxes,  and  with  it  the  three  last  years  since  the 
mndior^  date  of  our  rain. 

In  the  last  three  years  the  whole  of  our  ez- 

*  Although  the  publk  brewery  has  consider- 
ably increased  in  tbis  laaer  period,  the  pro- 
duce of  the  malt  tax  has  been  soowching  less 
than  in  the  former ;  this  cannot  be  attributed  to 
the  new  malt  tax.  Had  this  been  the  cause  of 
the  lessened  coneompiion,  tbe  public  brewery, 
80  mach  more  bonhened,  must  have  felt  it 
mors.  The  cause  of  this  diminution  of  the  mak 
tax,  I  take  to  have  been  principally  owing  to 
the  greater  deamess  of  corn  in  the  second  pe- 
riod than  in  the  first,  which,  hi  all  its  conse- 
quences, affected  the  people  in  the  country 
much  more  than  diose  in  the  (owns.  But  the 
revenue  from  consumption  was  not  on  the 
whole  impaired,  as  we  have  seen  in  the  fore- 
going  page. 


t  Total  imports,  value, 
1759.       -     £.7,869,309 


1768. 
1754. 


8,6^5,099 
8,093,473 


porta  was  betwcmi  44  and  45  mflUons.  In  the 
three  years  preceding  the  war,  it  was  bo  more 
tiian  from  86  to  96  millions.  The  average 
balance  of  the  former  period  was  £  J,706,000 ; 
of  the  latter,  som^hing  above  four  millions.  It 
ii  true,  that  whilst  the  impressions  of  the 
ftnth<Mr's  destructive  war  continued,  our  trade 
was  greater  than  it  is  at  present.  One  of  the 
necessary  cmsequences  of  the  peace  was,  that 
France  must  gradually  recover  a  part  of  those 
markets  of  ^ich  she  had  been  originally  in 
possession.  However,  after  all  these  deduo 
tions,  stiD  the  gross  trade  in  the  worst  year  of 
the  present  is  better  than  in  the  best  year  of 
any  former  period  of  peace.  A  very  great 
part  of  our  taxes,  if  not  the  greatest,  has  been 
imposedsincethebeginning  of  the  century.  On 
the  author's  principles,  this  continual  increase 
of  taxes  must  have  nuned  our  trade,  or  at  least 
entirely  chedced  its  growth.  But  I  have  a 
manuscript  of  Davenant,  which  contains  an 
abstract  of  our  trade  for  the  years  1708  and 
1704 ;  by  which  it  appears,  that  the  whole 
export  from  England  did  not  then  exceed 
£. 6,552,019.  It  is  now  considerably  more 
than  double  tfist  amount.  Yet  England  was 
then  a  ridi  and  flourishing  nation. 

The  anthor  endeavours  to  derogate  from  the 
balance  in  our  favour  as  it  stands  on  the  en- 
tries, and  reduces  it  from  four  miHions  as  it 
there  ^pears  to  no  more  than  £J2,500,000. 
His  observation  on  the  looseness  and  inaccu- 
racy of  the  export  entries  is  just ;  and  that  the 
errour  is  always  an  errour  of  excess,  I  readily 
admit.  But  because,  as  usual,  he  has  whol^ 
omitted  some  very  material  facts,  his  conclusion 
is  as  erroneous  as  the  entries  he  oom|dain8  of. 

On  this  point  of  the  custom-house  entries  I 
shall  make  a  few  obwrvations.  1st,  The  inac- 
curacy of  diese  entries  can  extend*  only  tj 
Frks  Goods,  that  is,  to  such  Brrtah  products 
and  manufactures,  as  are  exported  without 
drawback  and  without  bounty ;  which  do  not 
in  general  amount  to  more  than  two-thirds  at 
the  very  utmost  of  the  whole  export  even  of 
our  home  produeU.  The  vahiaMe  articles  of 
com,  malt,  leather,  hops,  beer,  and  many 
others,  do  not  come  under  tfiis  objection  of  in- 
accuracy. The  artSdiB  of CERTiricATS  Goods 


£.18,164,583 
14,550,507 
14,034,964 


Exports,  ditto 
£.11,604,913 

1764. 

-     £.lt),819,9>l6 

19,348,804 

1766. 

10,869,743 

11,787,836 

1786. 

11,475,895 

foul,        £.34,607,870 


33,736,344 
94,607,870 


Totals         £.89,685,518 


44,740,003 
83,685,518 


Exports  exceed  imports,    1 1, 118,474 


Exports  exceed,     13,054,400 


Medium  balaUcsr  £.8,706,186  ^  Medium  balknes  fbr  8  last  years,    £.4,019, 16| 
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ro-expQited|  a  vMt  branch  of  our  ooounerca,  beneBcUl  brmnch  of  commerce?  nothing  lev, 
ndnite  of  no  errour,  (ezoepi  lome  amaller  Ewmine  our  in^xirto  from  thence ;  it  leenin, 
frauds  ^R^eh  cnnnoi  bo  eetimated,)  as  they  upon  this  yulgar  idea  of  exports  and  importf}  to 
have  all  a  drawback  of  duty,  and  the  exporter  turn  the  balance  a^punst  you.  But  your  ex- 
must  therefore  corre^y  specify  their  quanti^  ports  to  NewfounUand  are  your  own  goods . 
and  lund.  The  author  therefore  is  not  war-  Tour  import  is  your  own  food ;  as  much  yoqr 
ranted  from  the  known  errour  in  some  of  the  own,  as  that  you  raise  with  your  plouf^  out  of 
entries,  to  make  a  general  defiJcation  from  the  your  own  soil ;  and  not  your  loss,  but  your 
whole  balaaoe  in  our  favour.  This  errour  gain;  your  riches,  not  your  poverty.  But  so 
cannotaffeotmore  thanhatfjifsomuch,  ofthe  fallacious  is  this  way  of  judging,  that  neither 
export  article.  Sdly,  la  the  account  made  up  the  exportnor  import,  nor  both  together,  supply 
at  the  inspector  general's  office,  they  estimstn  any  idea  approaching  to  adequate  of  that 
only  the  original  cost  of  British  products  as  branch  of  business.  The  vessels  in  that  trade 
they  are  here  purdiased ;  and  onforeign  goods,  go  strai^t  from  Newfoundland  to  the  foreign 
only  the  prices  in  the  country  from  whence  maricet;  and  the  sale  there,  not  the  import 
tiiey  are  sent  This  was  the  method  esta-  here,  is  the  measure  of  its  value.  That  trade, 
blidhed  1^  Mr.  Davenant;  and,  as  far  as  it  which  is  one  of  your  greatest  and  best,  is 
goes,  it  certainly  is  a  good  one.  But  the  hardly  so  much  as  seen  in  the  custom-house 
profits  of  the  merchant  athome,  and  of  our  fiu>  entries;  and  it  is  not  tif  less  annual  value  to 
tories  abroad,  are  not  taken  into  the  account:  this  nation  than £.400,000.  6thly,  The  qualit/ 
which  profit  on  sudi  an  immense  quantity  of  of  your  imports  must  be  considered  as  well  as 
goods  ejq>orted  and  re-exported  cannot  fail  of  the  quantity.  To  state  the  whole  of  the  foreign 
being  very  great:  five  fMroettf.  upon  the  whole,  import  a»  km,  is  exceedingly  absurd.  AU  the 
J  shouki  think  a  very  moderate  allowance.  Sdly,  iron,  hemp,  flax,  cotton,  Spanish  wool,  raw 
It  does  not  ooo^ir^iend  the  advaitfage  arising  silk,  woollen  and  linen  yam,  which  we  import, 
fixsn  the  emplojrmoit  of  600,000  tons  of  ship-  are  by  no  means  to  be  considered  as  the  maUer 
ping,  which  must  be  paid  by  the  foreign  oonp  of  a  merely  luxurious  consumption ;  which  is 
sumer,  and  which,  in  many  buUtv  articles  of  die  idea  too  generally  and  loosely  annexed  to 
commerce,  is  equal  to  the  value  of  the  commo>  our  import  article.  These  above-mentioned 
di^.  This  can  scarcely  be  rated  at  less  than  are  materials  of  industry,  not  of  luxury,  which 
a  million  annually.  4thly,  The  whole  import  are  wrought  up  here,  in  many  instances,  to  ten 
firom  Irehmd  and  America,  and  firom  die  West  times,  and  more,  of  their  original  value.  Even 
Indies,  is  set  against  us  intheordinary  way  of  where  they  are  not  subservient  to  our  exportSt 
striking  a  balance  of  imports  and  exports;  they  still  add  to  our  internal  wealth,  which 
whereas  the  import  and  export  are  both  our  consists  in  the  stock  of  useful  commodities,  as 
own.  This  is  just  as  ridicukxis,  as  to  put  much  as  in  gold  and  silver.  In  looking  over 
against  the  general  balance  of  the  nation,  bow  the  specific  articles  of  our  export  and  import,  I 
much  more  goods  Cheshire  receives  from  have  often  been  astonished  to  see  for  how  small 
London,  than  London  from  Cheshire.  The  a  part  of  the  supply  of  our  consumption,  either 
whole  revolves  and  circulates  throu{^  this  luxurious  or  convenient,  we  are  iuiebted  to 
kingdom,  and  is,  so  far  as  it  regards  our  profit,  nations  properly  foreign  to  us. 
in  the  nature  of  home  trade,  as  much  as  if  the  These  coosideratioiH  are  entirely  passed 
several  countries  of  America  and  Ireland  were  over  by  the  author;  they  have  been  but  too 
all  pieced  to  Cornwall.  The  course  of  exchange  mudi  neglected  hy  roost  who  have  speculated 
with  all  these  places  is  fully  sufficient  to  deip  on  this  sdbtject.  But  they  ou^t  never  to  be 
mottstrate  that  this  kingdom  has  the  whole  ad-  emitted  by  thoee  who  mean  to  come  to  ai^ 
vantage  of  their  commerce.  When  the  final  thing  like  the  true  state  of  the  British  trade, 
profit  upon  a  mbxAe  system  of  trade  rests  and  They  compensate,  and  they  more  than  com- 
eenters  in  a  certain  place,  a  balance  struck  in  pensate,  every  thing  which  the  author  can  cut 
that  place  merely  on  the  mutual  sale  of  com-  off  with  any  appearance  of  reason  for  the  over- 
modities  is  quite  fidlacious.  fithly,  The  cus-  entry  of  British  goods ;  and  they  restore  to  us 
tom-bottse  entries  furnish  a  most  defective,  and  that  balance  of  four  millions,  which  the  author 
indeed  ridicubus  idea,  of  the  soost  valuable  has  thought  proper  on  such  a  very  poor  and 
branch  of  trade  we  have  in  the  world,  that  with  limited  comprehension  of  the  object  to  reduce 
Newfomdlaad.     Observe  what    you  export  to  £.2,600)000. 

thither;  a  little  spirits,  provision,  fishing  lines,  In  general  this  author  is  so  circumstanced, 

and  fishing  hooks.    Is  this  sqmf  the  true  kiea  that  to  support  his  theory  he  is  obliged  to  a»- 

of  the  Newfoundland  tnde  in  the  light  of  a  somo  his  ftcts:  and  then,  if  you  aUow  his 
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fecAiy  uHy  win  BoC  rapport  his  ooocwiiom. 
What  if  ftO  he  nj9  of'tbe  flCmt«  of  this  bdanee 
were  true  ?  did  not  the  mom  objectioni  alwmjt 
lie  to  cuitai»>houBe  entries  ?  do  thejr  de&lcato 
more  from  the  entries  of  1766  than  from  thoee 
if  17M?  If  they  prore  vm  rained,  we  were 
thrtj*  rained.  Some  rmveiw  htf«  alwajt 
indeed  oroelied  oat  diie  kind  of  eoof .  Thej 
hftTe  a  raalifnaat  deli||fat  in  presaging  rai»* 
thief,  when  they  are  not  employed  in  doing 
it:  tlwy  are  raiierahle  and  disappointed  at 
every  instance  of  the  pi^lie  prosperity.  They 
orerioQic  us  like  the  maleroloat  being  of  th« 
poet: 


-Tritonida  conapich  arcem 


Ingeniis,  opibuaquc,  et  Wa  pace  rirentem : 
Vizque  tenet  lacrymaa  quia  nil  lacrymabUs 
cemit. 

It  is  in  this  spirit  that  some  hare  k>oked  upon 
tfioee  accidents  that  cast  an  occasional  damp 
upon  trade.  Their  imaginatioiis  entail  these 
accidints  upon  us  in  perpetuity.  We  hare 
had  some  bad  hanrests.  This  must  rery  die- 
advantageously  affect  the  balance  of  trade, 
and  the  navigation  of  a  people,  so  large  a  part 
of  whose  commerce  is  in  grain.  But,  in 
knowing  the  cause,  we  are  morally  certain, 
tfiat,  according  to  the  coarse  of  events,  it  can- 
not long  subsist.  In  the  three  last  years,  we 
have  exported  scarcely  any  grain;  in  flood 
years,  that  export  hath  been  worth  twelve  nun* 
dred  thousand  pounds  and  more ;  in  the  two 
last  years,  far  from  exporting,  we  have  been 
obliged  to  import  to  the  amount  perluips  of  our 
former  exportation.  So  that  in  this  article  the 
balance  must  be  £JK,000,000  against  us ;  that 
is,  one  million  in  the  ceasing  of  gain,  the  other 
in  the  increase  of  expenditure.  But  none  of 
the  author's  promises  or  projects  could  have 
prevented  this  misfortune ;  and,  thank  Qodj  we 
do  not  want  him  or  them  to  relieve  us  from  it; 
aldMNigh,  if  his  friends  should  now  come  into 
power,  I  doubt  not  but  diey  will  be  ready  to 
take  credit  for  any  increase  of  trade  or  excise 
that  may  arise  from  the  happy  circumstance 
of  a  good  harvest 

This  connects  with  his  kmd  lamenta  and 
nebncboly  prognostications  eonoeraing  the 
high  price  of  the  necessaries  of  life  and  the 
products  of  labour.  With  all  his  others,  I 
deny  this  fact;  and  I  again  call  upon  him  to 
prove  it.  Take  average  and  not  accident,  tlie 
grand  and  first  necessary  of  life  is  cheap  in 
this  country;  and  that  too  as  weighed,  not 
against  labour,  which  is  its  true  counterpoise, 
hot  against  money.  Does  he  call  die  price  of 
wheat  at  this  day,  between  92  and  lOshiUinfi 


jMT  qnartw  in  London,  dearf^  He  nnsl  I 
dMt  fuel  (an  object  of  the  highest  order  in  thn 
necessaries  of -lUe,  and  of  the  first  necwiqr  in 
almost  every  kind  of  manufacture)  is  in  many 
of  our  provinces  cheaper  than  in  any  part  of 
the  globe.  Meat  is  on  tiie  whole  not  eaeen- 
sively  dear,  whatever  its  price  may  be  at  par- 
ticnlar  times  and  from  particular  aocidents.  If 
it  has  had  any  thing  like  an  unifimn  rise,  this 
enhanosmsm  may  easily  be  proved  not  to  ba 
owing  to  the  increase  of  taxes,  but  to  imifiirni 
incrsase  of  consumption  and  of  money.  Dimi^ 
nish  tiie  latter,  and  meat  in  your  mariuts  will 
be  sufficiently  cheap  in  aecouat,  but  mudi 
dearer  in  effect:  because  fewer  will  be  in  a 
condition  to  buy.  Thus  yoor  apparsnt  plenty 
will  be   real   indiience.     At  prassnt, 


temporary  disadvantages,  tlie  ase  of  flesk 
Iter  here  tl 


is  greater  here  than  any  where  else ;  it  is 
tinued  withoat  any  interruption  of  Lents  or 
meagre  days ;  it  is  sustained  and  growing  evsa 
with  tiie  increase  of  oar  taxes.  But  soma 
have  the  art  of  ooovertiag  even  the  signs  of 
national  prosperity  into  syn^^toms  of  decay 
and  rain.  Aiid  our  author,  who  so  loodly  dia- 
elaims  popularity,  never  &ils  to  lay  hoU  of 
the  most  vulgar  popular  prejudices  and  Ikh 
mours,  in  hopes  to  captivate  the  crowd.  Even 
thoee  peeviid)  dispositions  which  grow  out  of 
some  transitory  su^ring,  those  passing  clooda 
wliich  float  in  our  ehangeable  atmosphere; 
are  by  him  industriously  figured  into  frightfiil 
shapes,  in  order  first  to  terrify  and  then  to 
govern  the  populace. 

It  was  not  eaou^  ibr  the  author's  purpose  to 
give  this  fiJse  and  discouraging  picture  of  tlia 
'State  of  his  own  country.  It  did  not  fiilly 
answer  his  cad,  to  exaggerate  her  burthens,  to 
depreciate  her  successes,  and  to  vilify  her  cha- 
racter. Nothing  had  been  done,  unless  the 
situation  of  France  were  exalted  in  proportion 
as  that  of  England  had  been  abased.  The 
reader  will  excuse  the  citation  I  make  at 
length  fitMn  his  book;  he  out-does  himself 
upon  this  occasion.  His  confidence  is  indeed 
unparalleled,  and  altogether  of  the  heroic  cast : 

"  If  our  rival  nations  were  in  the  same  cir- 
comstances  with  ourselves,  the  augnuniatiim 
^  ouriaxeM  uxmld  froduce  no  ill  eonaej*iei»ee$  : 
if  we  were  obliged  to  raise  our  prices,  they 
must,  from  the  same  causes,  do  the  like,  and 
oould  take  no  advantage  by  under-sdling  and 
midsr-working  us.  But  the  alarming  oonsiderw 
ation  to  Great  Britain  is,  Ikat  Fnmee  it  nai 
m  the  tame  eondkion.    Her  distresses,  during 

•  It  Is  dearer  In  some  places,  and  rather 
Cheaper  In  others;  bat  li  mast  soon  all  come  to 
a  level. 
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the  w«r,  were  great,  but  they  were  immediate ;  oTa  thing  not  worth  proving,  and  but  juet  worth 

her  want  of  credit,  ae  haa  been  laid,  compelled  obeerviag,  that  France  in  one  year  raised  8ik« 

her  to  impoverish  her  people,  by  raising  the  teen  times  that  sum  without  borrowing,  and 

greatest  part  of  her  supplies  within  the  year ;  continued  to  raise  sums  not  far  from- equal  to  it 

but  tht  burthena  the  impoaed  on  them  ware,  in  a  for  several  years  together.  Suppose  some  Jacob 

great  msoture,  temporary,  and  mutt  be  greatfy  Heariques  had  proposed,  in  the  year  1762,  to 

dumniehed  bjf  afew  yeare  if  peaee.    She  could  prevent  a  perpetual  charge  on  the  nation  by 

procure  no  considerable  loans,  therefore  she  raising  ten  mittions  within  the  year.  He  would 

has  mortgaged  no  audi  oppreauve  Uutea  aa  thoae  have  been  considered,  not  as  a  harsh  financier, 

Oreat  Britain  kea  impoead  in  perpetuity  for  who  laid  a  heavy  hand  on  the  public ;  but  as 

payment  ff  intareai.     Peace  must,  ther^bre,  a  poor  visionary,  wtko  had  run  noad  oo  supplies 

■eon  re-establish  her  commerce  and  manufiio-  and  taxes.    They  who  know  that  the  whola 

tares,  especially  as  the  eemparative  Ughtneaa  land  tax  of  England,  at  4t.  in  the  pound,  raises 

of  UuKa,  and  the  dieapneas  of  living,  in  that  but  two  millions ;  will  not  easily  apprehend  that 

oeuntry,  must  make  France  an  asylum  for  any  such  sums  as  the  author  has  conjured  up 

British  manufacturers  and  artifioara."     On  can  be  raised  even  in  the  most  opulent  nationsk 

this  the  author  rests  the  merit  of  his  whole  France  owed  a  large  debt,  and  was  encumbered 

system.    And  on  this  point  I  will  join  issue  with  heavy  establishments,  before  that  war. 

with  him.    If  France  is  net  at  least  in  the  The  author  does  not  formally  deny  that  she  bor- 

aame  eenditionf  even  in  that  very  condition  vowed  something  in  every  year  of  its  conti- 

whidi  the  author  falsely  represents  to  be  ours,  nuance ;  let  him  produce  the  funds  for  this 

if  the  very  reverse  of  his  proposition  be  not  astonishing  annual  addition  to  all  her  vaat 

true,  then  I  wtt  admit  his  State  of  the  Nation  preceding  taxes,  an  addition  equal  to  the  jirhole 

to  be  just;   and  all  his  inferences  from  that  exciso,customs,  land  and  malt  taxes  of  England 

state  to  be  logical  and  conclusive.    It  is  not  taken  together. 

■urprising,  that  the  author  shouU  hazard  our        But  what  must  be  the  reader's  astonishment, 

opinion  of  his  veracity.    That  is  a  virtue  ea  perhaps  his  indignation,  if  he  should  find  that 

which  great  statesmen  do  not  perhaps  pique  this  great  financier  has  fiillen  into  the  most  un- 

themselvesso  much:  but  it  is  somewhat  eztrfr>  accountable  of  ail  errours,  no  less  an  errour  than 

ordinary,  that  he  shoukl  stake  on  a  very  poor  that  of  mistaking  the  identical  auma  borrowed 

«akulation  of  chances,  aD  credit  for  care,  for  by  France  upon  tntereit,  for  auppliea   raiatd 

accuracy,  and  for  knowledge  of  the  subject  of  within  the  year.    Can  it  be  conceived  that  any 

vrfiieh  he  treats.    He  is  rash  and  inaccurate,  man  only  entered  into  the  first  rudiments  of 

because  he  thinks  he  writes  to  a  pdblic  igno-  finance  riiouUi  make  so  egregious  a  blunder ; 

rant  and  inattentive.    But  he  may  find  hiaudf  should  write  it,  should  print  it  {  shoukl  carry  it 

in  that  respect,  as  in  many  others,  greatly  mia-  to  a  second  edition  :abouki  take  it  not  coUater^ 

taken.  ally  and  incidentally,  but  lay  it  down  as  the 

In  order  to  contrast  the  light  and  vigorous  corner-stone  of  his  whole  system,  in  such  an 

condition  of  France  with  that  of  Errand,  important  point  as  the  comparative  states  of 

weak,  and  sinking  under  her  burthens,  he  states  France  and  England  ?  But  it  will  be  said,  that 

in  his  tenth  page,  that  France  had  raised  it  was  his  misfortune  to  be  iU-informed.    Not 

£  JS0,314,378  sterling  by  taxea  within  the  aevenU  at  all.   A  man  of  any  loose  general  knowledge, 

jreort  from  the  year  1766  to  1762  both  inclusive,  and  of  the  roost  ordinary  sagacity,  never  couU 

An  Ea^ishmaa  must  stand  aghast  at  such  a  have  been  misinformed  in  so  gross  a  sianner ; 

representation:  Tt>  find  France  able  to  raise  because  he  wouM  have  immediately  rejected  so 

withm  the  year  suras  little  inferiour  to  all  that  wikl  and  extravagant  an  aecounL 
we  vrere  able  even  to  frorroto  on  interest  with  all        The  fact  is  this :  the  credit  of  France,  bad 

the  resources  of  the  greatest  and  roost  esta-  as  it  might  have  been,  did  enable  her  (not  to 

Mished  credit  in  the  woridi  Europe  vras  filled  raise  within  the  year)  but  to  borrow  the  very 

with  astonishment  when  they  saw  England  simis  the  author  mentions;   that  is  to  say, 

borrow  in  one  year  twelve  milKons.    It  was  1,106,916^1  livres,  making,  in  the  author's 

thought,  and  very  justly,  no  small  proof  of  na-  computation,  £.50,314,378.      The  credit  of 

tional  strength  and  financial  skjli,  to  find  a  fimd  France  was  low ;  but  it  was  aet  annihilated. 

for  the  payment  of  the  interest  upon  this  sum.  She  did  not  derive,  as  our  author  chooses  to 

The  interest  df  this,  computed  wtlh  die  one  per  assert,  any  advantages  firora  the  debility  of  her 

oenl.  anauitief ,  amounted  only  to  £.600,000  a  credit.    Its  consequence  was  the  natural  one : 

year.    This,  I  §%y,  was  thought  a  surprising  abe  borrowed ;  bat  she  borrowed  upon  bad 

effort  even  of  credit.    But  thii  author  talks,  as  tanns,  indeed  on  the  most  exorbitant  usury. 
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-  la  spetking  of  a  hnlffk  ravomie,  the  very 
ivetance  to  mcconcy  would  be  the  moet  inao- 
«iimte  thing  in  the  world.  Neither  the  author 
■or  I  can  with  certainty  authentkate  the  infbr- 
nation  we  communicate  to  the  public,  nor  in 
an  afiair  of  eternal  fluctuation  arriTO  at  per- 
€BCt  exactness.  All  we  can  do,  and  this  we 
may  be  expected  to  do,  istoavoklgrosserrours 
and  blunders  of  a  capital  nature.  We  cannot 
«rder  the  proper  officer  to  lay  the  accounts 
before  the  house.  But  the  reader  must  judge 
on  the  probability  of  the  aeoounts  we  lay  before 
him.  The  author  speaks  of  France  as  raising 
her  supplies  for  war  by  taxes  wUhin  the  year ; 
snd  of  her  debt,  as  a  thing  scarcely  worthy  of 
Botice.  I  affirm  that  she  borrowed  Urge  sums 
in  every  year;  and  has  thereby  accumulated  an 
immense  debt.  This  debt  continued  after  the 
war  infinitely  to  embarrass  her  afikirs;  and  to 
find  some  means  for  its  reduction  was  tlien  and 
ins  erer  since  been  the  first  olgect  of  her  poli- 
€y.  But  she  has  se  little  succeeded  in  all  her 
ofibrts,  that  the  perptlmal  debt  of  France  is  at 
this  hour  little  short  of  £.100,000,000.  sterling ; 
and  she  stands  charged  with  at  least  40,000,000 
4»f  English  pounds  on  life-rents  and  tontines. 
The  annuities  paid  at  this  day  at  the  Hold  de 
Yille  of  Paris,  which  are  by  no  means  her  sde 
faynwots  of  that  nature,  amount  to  199,000,000 
«f  liTres,  that  is,  to  6,318,000  pounds ;  besides 
hilteU  OH  partewr,  and  Tarious  detached  and 
mfimded  debts,  to  a  great  amount,  and  which 
hear  an  interest. 

At  the  end  of  the  war,  the  interest  payable 
on  her  debt  amounted  to  upwards  of  seren  mil- 
lions sterling.  M.  de  la  Verdy,  the  last  hope 
of  the  French  finances,  was  called  in,  to  aid  in 
tiie  reduction  of  an  interest,  so  light  to  our  au- 
thor, so  intolerably  heavy  upon  those  who  are 
to  pay  it  After  many  unsuccessftil  eSbrts 
towards  reconciling  arbitrary  reduction  with 
paUie  credit,  he  was  obliged  to  go  the  plain 
high  road  of  power,  and  to  impose  a  tax  of  K) 
per  cent,  upon  a  very  great  part  of  the  capital 
debt  of  that  kingdom ;  and  this  measure  of  pre- 
sent ease,  to  the  destruction  of  future  credit, 
produced  about  £.500,000  a  year  which  was 
carried  to  their  Cotste  fTamortiaaement  or  sink- 
ing fund.  But  so  unfaithfully  and  unsteadily 
has  this  and  all  the  other  articles  whidi  compose 
that  fund  been  applied  to  their  purposes,  that 
they  have  given  tfie  state  but  very  little  even  of 
presMit  relief,  since  it  is  known  to  the  whole 
world  that  she  is  behindhand  on  every  one  of 
her  establishments.  Since  the  year  1763,  there 
Ims  been  no  operation  of  any  consequence  on  the 
French  finances :  and  in  this  enviable  condition 
ia  France  at  preaeot  with  regard  ta  her  debt. 


Every  body  knows  that  the  principal  of  the 
debt  is  but  a  name;  the  interest  is  the  only  thing 
wfaidi  can  distress  a  nation.  Take  this  idea, 
which  wiQ  not  be  disputed,  and  compare  the 
interest  paid  by  England  with  that  paid  by 
France: 

Interest  paid  by  France,  funded  and 
unfunded,  for  perpetui^  or  on 
lives,  after  the  tax  of  10  per  emU.  £.6,600,000 

Interest  paid  by  En^and,  as  stated 
by  the  author,  p.  27    -    -    -    -£.4,600,000 

Interest  paid  by  France  exceeds 

that  paid  by  England    -     -    •   .1,900,000 

The  andior  cannot  complain,  that  I  state  the 
interest  paid  by  England  as  too  kyw.  He  takes 
it  himself  as  the  extremest  term.  Nobody  who 
knows  any  thing  of  the  Frendi  finances  wiQ 
affirm  that  I  state  the  interest  paid  by  that 
kingdom  too  hi^  It  might  be  easily  proved  to 
amount  to  a  great  deal  more :  even  Uiis  is  near 
two  millions  above  what  is  paid  by  En^^and. 

There  are  three  standards  to  judge  of  the 
good  conditions  of  a  nation  with  re^urd  to  its 
finances.  1st,  The  relief  of  the  people.  Sd, 
The  equality  of  supplies  to  establishments. 
9d,  The  state  of  public  credit.  Try  France  on 
all  these  standards. 

Although  our  author  very  liberally  adminis- 
ters relief  to  the  people  of  France,  its  gorem- 
ment  has  not  been  alt<^ther  so  gracious. 
Since  the  peace,  riie  has  taken  off  but  a  single 
vhtgHemB,  or  shilling  in  the  pound,  and  some 
smaH  matter  in  the  capitation.  But,  if  the  gov- 
ernment has  relieved  them  in  one  point,  it 
has  only  burthened  them  the  more  heavily  in 
another.  The  T^aikf*  that  grievous  and  d»- 
structtve  impositi<»,  whidi  all  their  financiers 
lament^^without  being  able  to  remove  or  to 
replace,  has  been  augmented  no  lem  than  six 
millions  of  livres,  or  270,000  pounds  En^ish. 
A  fimher  augmentation  cf  this  or  other  duties 
is  now  taUced  of;  and  it  is  certainly  necessary 
to  their  affain:  so  exceedingly  remote  firom 
either  truth  or  verisimilitude  u  the  author^ 
amazing  assertion,  Aat  th$  burthen$  <ifF)ranea 
in  the  war  were  in  a  great  meaeure  temporary  ^ 
and  muet  he  greatly  dimimahed  6y  a  few  yean 
of  peace. 

In  the  next  place,  if  the  people  of  France 
are  not  lightened  of  taxes,  so  neither  is  the 
state  disburthened  of  charges.  I  speak  from 
very  good  mformation,  that  the  annual  income 

•  A  tax  rated  by  the  Intendaat  In  each  gene- 
rality on  the  presumed  fortune  of  every  person 
below  the  degree  of  a  gsntlsmaa. 
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of  ihat  ttaXe  w  1  thk  day  80  milUont  of  livrra, 
or  £.1,S60/X)0  aterling,  Bhort  of  a  praviiioa  fir 
tbrir  ordinary  peace  establuhmmt ;  aofitrare 
they  from  the  attempt  or  even  hope  to  di»- 
dharge  any  part  of  the  capital  of  their  enor- 
noua  debt.  Indeed  under  audi  extreme  atraitp 
nen  and  distraction  laboura  the  whole  body  of 
their  Jmancee,  so  far  does  tfieir  charge  outrun 
their  supply  in  every  particular,  that  no  man, 
I  believe,  who  has  considered  their  affairs  with 
any  degree  of  attention  or  information,  but 
must  hourly  look  for  some  extraordinary  con- 
vulsion in  that  whole  system;  the  effect  of 
which  on  France,  and  even  cnaU  Europe,  it  is 
difficult  to  conjecture. 

In  the  third  point  of  view,  their  credit  Let 
the  reader  cast  his  eye  on  a  table  of  the  price 
of  French  funds,  as  they  stood  a  few  weeks 
ago,  compared  with  the  state  of  some  of  our 
&iglish  stocks,  even  in  their  present  low  con- 
dition: 

nueircH. 
5  p«r  cent,    -    -    -    •  6S. 

4  per  eenL  (not  taxed)    57. 

5  per  eenL  ditto    -    •    48. 

BRITISH. 

Bmk  stodk,  6^  -  -  150. 
4  per  oenL  cons.  -  -  100. 
3  per  cenL  cons.    •    •  88. 

This  slate  of  the  funds  of  France  and  Eng- 
land is  sufficient  to  convince  even  prejudice 
and  obstinacy,  that  if  France  and  Eln^and  are 
not  in  the  same  condition  (as  the  author 
affirms  th^  are  not)  the  difference  is  infinitely 
to  the  disadvantage  of  France.  This  de|re- 
ciation  of  their  funds  has  not  much  the  air  of 
a  nation  lightening  burthens  and  discharging 
debts. 

Such  is  the  true  comparative  stne  of  the 
two  kingdoms  in  those  capital  points  of  view. 
Now  as  to  the  nature  of  the  taxes  which  pro- 
vide for  this  debt,  as  well  as  for  their  ordinary 
establishments,  the  author  has  thought  prc^r 
to  affirm  that  "  they  are  comparatively  li^t;" 
that  "  she  has  mortgaged  no  such  oppressive 
taxes  as  ours^*'  his  effrontery  on  this  head  is 
intolerable.  Does  the  author  recollect  a  single 
tax  in  England  to  which  something  parallel  in 
nature,  and  as  heavy  in  burthen,  do^  net  exist 
in  France ;  does  he  not  know  that  the  lands  of 
the  noUesse  are  still  under  the  load  of  the 
greater  part  of  (he  old  feudal  diarges,  from 
which  the  gentry  ef  England  have  been  relieved 
fin-  upwards  of  100  years,  and  which  were  in 
kind,  as  well  as  bur&en,  much  worse  than  our 
modem  fauidtai?  BegidM  that  all  thsfentry 


of  France  serve  in  the  army  on  very  slnder 
pay,  and  to  the  utter  ruin  of  their  fiirtunes ;  all 
those  who  are  not  noble,  have  their  lands  he»> 
▼ily  taxed.  Does  he  not  know  that  wine, 
brandy,  soap,  candles,  leather,  sahp-petre,  gun- 
powder, are  taxed  in  France?  Has  he  not 
heard  that  govermnent  in  FVance  has  made  a 
monopoly  of  that  great  ariide  of  soft  ?  that 
they  coo^l  the  people  to  take  a  certain  quan- 
tity of  it,  and  at  a  certain  rate,  both  rate  and 
quantity  fixed  at  the  arbitrary  pleasure  of  the 
imposer?*  that  they  pay  m  France  the  DaHle, 
an  arbitrary  imposition  on  presumed  proper^? 
that  a  tax  is  laid  in  fact  and  name,  on  the  same 
arbitrary  standard,  upon  the  aoqoisitkns  of 
their  induatry?  and  that  in  France  a  heavy 
eopiftifiQw-toar  is  also  paid,  from  the  highest  to 
the  very  poorest  sort  of  people  ?  have  we  taxes 
of  such  wei^t,  or  any  thing  at  all  of  the  oon>> 
pulsion,  in  the  article  of  eatt?  do  we  pay  any 
taUlagey  any  /aeu^fAaXj  any  nuhutry'taaB?  do 
we  pay  any  et^piiatien4ax  whatsoever?  I  b^* 
lieve  the  people  of  London  wouU  fall  into  an 
agony  to  hear  of  such  taxes  proposed  upon 
them  as  are  paid  at  Paris.  There  is  not  a 
single  article  of  provision  for  man  or  beast, 
which  enters  that  great  city,  and  is  not  excised ; 
com,  hay,  meal,  butdier's-meat,  fish,  fowls, 
every  thing.  I  do  not  here  mean  to  censure 
the  policy  of  taxes  laid  on  the  consumption  of 
great  hixurious  cities.  I  only  state  the  fiict. 
We  should  be  with  difficulty  brought  to  hear 
of  a  tax  of  50».  upon  every  ox  sold  in  Smith- 
fiekL  Yet  this  tax  is  paid  in  Paris.  Wine, 
the  lower  sort  of  wine,  little  beUer  than  English 
small  beer,  pays  Sd.  a  bottle.  We  indeed  tax 
our  beer:  but  the  imposition  on  small  beer  is 
very  far  from  heavy.  In  no  part  of  England 
are  eatables  of  any  kind  the  (^ect  of  taxation. 
In  almost  every  other  country  in  Europe  they 
are  excised,  more  or  less.  I  have  by  me  the 
state  of  the  revenues  of  many  of  the  principal 
nations  on  the  continent;  and, on  comparing 
them  with  ours,  I  think  1  am  fairly  vfarrantod 
to  assert,  that  England  is  the  most  lightly  taxed 
of  any  of  the  great  states  of  Europe.  They 
whose  unnatural  and  sullen  joy  arises  from  a 
contemplation  of  the  distresses  of  their  coun- 
tiy,  will  revolt  at  this  position.  But  if  1  am 
called  upon,  I  wiQ  prove  it  beyond  all  poesibi- 
li^  of  dispute ;  even  though  this  proof  should 
deprive  tb^e  gentlemen  of  the  singular  satia- 

*  Beforethe  war  it  was  sold  to,  or  rather  forced 
on,  the  consumer  at  11  sous,  or  at)out  5d.  the 

g>und.  What  it  is  at  present,  1  am  not  infbrmed. 
ven  this  will  appear  no  trivial  imposition.  In 
London,  sah  maybe  had  at  a  penny  farthing  per 
pound  from  the  last  retailer. 
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I  oToaotideruig  their  oountry  u  midoBe ;  poiiitad  ■mbAtkm.    It  i*  loaMlbiiif  that  rtjn 

aad  dioagh  the  best  civil  gorenimeat,  the  beit  oat  of  dvkneM,  and  inopiret  nothing  but  gloom 

coMCitated,  and  the  boot  nonaged  reremie  that  and  melancholy.    Men  in  this  deplorable  etata 

eter  the  worid  beheld,  ■hooki  be  thoroughly  of  mind,  find  a  oomibrt  in  spreading  the  con* 

vindicated  from  their  perpetual  damours  and  tmion  of  their  sfdeen.    They  find  an  advan- 

^'tnpiainfff.    As  to  our  neighbour  and  rival  tagetoo;  lor  it  is  a  general  popular  errour  to 

France,  m  addition  to  what  I  have  here  su^  imagine  the  loudeet  oompkinen  for  the  publlo 

geeled,  I  say,  and  when  the  author  ehooaes  for-  1o  be  the  raoet  auioui  for  its  welfare.  If  such 

maUy  to  deny,  I  shall  formally  prove  it,  that  peraons  can  answer  the  ends  of  relief  and  profit 

her  subjects  pay  more  than  E^igland,  on  a  com-  to  themselvea,  they  are  apt  to  be  earelsas 

potation  of  the  wealth  of  both  countries;  that  enough  about  either  the  means  or  the  cooae- 

her  taxes  are  more  injudiciondy  and  more  quences. 

oppressively  impoeed ;  more  vexatiously  coU  Whatever  tfiis  complainant's  motivef  may 
lec^ ;  come  in  a  soMller  proportion  to  the  be,  the  effects  can  by  no  possibility  be  other 
royal  coffers,  and  are  less  applied  by  far  to  the  than  those  which  he  so  strongly,  and  I  hope 
public  service.  I  am  not  one  of  those  who  truly,  disdainis  all  intention  of  producing.  To 
dMXiee  to  take  the  author*s  word  for  this  happy  ver^y  this,  the  reader  has  only  to  consider  how 
and  Bourishing  condition  of  the  French  finances,  dreadflil  a  picture  he  has  drawn  in  his  9Cd  page 
raider  than  attend  to  ^  changes,  the  violent  of  die  state  of  this  kingdom;  sucha  picture  as, 
pushes  and  the  despair  of  all  her  own  financiera.  I  believe,  hts  hardly  been  qjplicable,  without 
Does  he  choose  to  be  referred  for  the  easy  and  some  exaggeration,  to  the  most  degenerate  and 
happy  condition  of  the  subject  in  France  to  the  undone  comroonweahh  that  ever  existed.  Let 
remonstrances  oftheir  own  parliaments,  written  this  view  of  things  be  compared  with  the  proe- 
with  such  an  ek)quence,  feeling,  and  energy  as  pect  of  a  mnedy  which  he  proposes  in  the  page 
I  have  not  seen  exceeded  in  any  odier  writings  7  direcdy  opposite  and  the  subsequent  I  believe 
The  author  may  say,  their  complaints  are  ex*  no  man  living  could  have  imagined  it  possible, 
aggerated,  and  the  effects  of  foction.  I  answer,  except  for  the  sake  of  buriesquing  a  si:d>ject,  to 
that  they  are  the  representations  of  numerous,  propose  remedies  so  ridiculously  disproportion- 
grave,  and  most  respectable  bodies  of  men,  ate  to  the  evil,  so  foQ  of  uncertainty  in  their 
upon  the  afiairs  of  their  own  country.  But,  operation,  and  depending  for  their  sucoees  m 
aflowing  that  discontent  and  foction  may  per-  every  step  upon  the  happy  event  of  so  many 
vert  the  judgment  of  such  venerable  bodies  in  new,  dangerous,  and  visionary  projects.  It  ia 
France,  we  have  as  good  a  right  to  suppose  not  amiss,  that  he  has  thought  proper  to  give 
that  the  same  causes  may  foil  as  probably  have  die  public  some  little  notice  of  what  they  may 
produced  from  a  private,  however  respectaUe  expect  finom  his  friends,  when  our  afiairs  diaQ 
person,  that  frightful,  and,  I  trust  I  have  Aewn  be  committed  to  their  management.  Let  oa 
groundless  representation  of  our  own  affairs  in  see  how  the  accounts  ofdiaease  and  remedy  are 
England.  balanced  in  his  State  of  the  Nation.  In  the 
The  author  is  so  conscious  of  the  dangerous  first  place,  on  the  side  of  evils,  he  states,  "  an 
effects  of  that  representation,  diat  be  thinks  it  impoverished  and  heavily  burthened  puUic.  A 
neceesary,  and  very  necessary  it  is,  to  guard  declining  trade  and  decreasing  specie.  The 
against  them.  He  assures  us,  "  that  he  has  power  <^  the  crown  never  so  much  extended 
not  made  that  display  of  the  difficulties  of  his  over  die  great;  but  the  great  without  infhience 
country,  to  expose  her  counseb  to  the  ridicule  over  the  lower  sort.  Parliament  losing  its  re- 
ef other  states,  or  to  provoke  a  vanquished  verence  with  the  peopk).  The  voice  of  the 
enemy  to  insult  her;  nor  to  excite  the  people's  multitude  set  up  against  the  sense  of  the 
rage  agaimA  their  govemours,  or  sink  them  into  legidature;  a  people  hnoirioos  and  licen- 
a  despondency  of  the  public  welfare."  I  rea-  tious,  impatient  of  rule,  and  despising  all  au- 
dily  admit  this  apology  for  his  intentions.  Ood  thority.  Grovemment  rdaxed  in  every  sinew, 
forbid  I  should  think  any  man  ci^ble  of  enter-  and  a  corrupt  selfish  spirit  pervading  the  whole, 
taining  so  execrable  uid  senseless  a  design.  An  opinion  of  many,  that  the  form  of  govern* 
The  true  cause  of  his  drawing  so  shocking  a  ment  is  not  worth  contending  for.  No  attadi- 
picture  is  no  more  than  diis;  and  it  ought  ment  in  die  bulk  of  the  people  towards  the  coin 
rather  to  claim  our  pity  than  excite  our  indup-  stitution.  No  reverence  for  the  customs  of  cor 
nation ;  he  finds  himself  out  of  power ;  and  this  ancestors.  No  attadiment  but  to  private  iaterw 
condition  is  intolerable  to  him.  The  same  sun  est,  nor  any  seal  but  for  selfith  gratiflcationi. 
which  gikls  all  nature,  and  exhilarates  the  Trade  and  manu&ctures  going  to  ruin.  Great 
whole  creation,  does  not  shine  upon  disap-  Britain  in  danger  of  becoming  tributary  to 
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France,  tnd  the  deeoent  of  the  crown  dependent  This  estimate  which  he  fives,!  \»  the  great 

on  her  pleasure.    Ireland,  in  case  of  a  war,  to  groundwork  of  his  plan  for  the  national  redemp- 

beoome  a  prey  to  France ;  and  C^raU  Britain,  tioo ;  and  it  ought  to  be  well  and  firmly  laid, 

unable  to  recover  Ireland,  cede  it  by  treaty,  or  what  must  beoome  of  the  superstructure? 

(the  author  never  can  think  of  a  treaty  without  One  wouU  have  thought  the  natural  method  in 

making  cessions,)  in  order  to  purchase  peace  a  plan  of  reformation  would  be,  to  take  the 

lor  herseld    The  ookmies  left  eiposed  to  the  present  existing  estimates  as  they  stand ;  and 

ravages  of  a  domestic,  or  the  conquest  of  a  then  to  show  what  may  be  practicably  and 

foreign  enemy."— <Sk)0iny  enough,  God  knows,  safely  de&lcated  from  them.    This  wouU,  I 

The  author  well  observes,*  that  a  mmd  noi  say,  be  the  natural  course ;  and  what  wouU  be 

totaify  deooid  offeding  eamut  look  ^qxm  mtck  a  expected  from  a  man  of  business.    But  this 

protped  without  honvur;  and  an  heart  capable  author  takes  a  very  different  method.    For  the 

•fhtmanity  mutt  be  wtable  to  bear  ite  duar^  ground  of  his  speculation  of  a  present  peace 

Hon,    He  ought  to  have  added,  that  no  man  of  establishroent,  be  resorts  to  a  former  speculi^ 

common  discretion  ought  to  have  exhibited  it  tion  of  the  same  kind,  which  was  in  the  mind 

to  the  public,  if  it  were  true;  or  of  common  of  the  minister  of  the  year  1764.    Indeed  it 

hones^,  if  it  were  &lse.  never  existed  any  where  else.§    "  The  plan,** 

But  now  for  the  comfort ;  the  day^tar  which  says  he,  with  his  usual  ease,  "  has  been  al- 
ls to  arise  in  our  hearts ;  the  autlKM^s  grand  ready  formed,  and  the  outline  drawn,  by  the 
scheme  for  totally  reversing  this  dismal  state  administration  of  1764.  I  shall  attempt  to 
of  things,  and  making  us  "  happy  at  home  and  fill  up  the  void  and  obliterated  parts,  and  trace 
respected  abroad,  formidable  in  war  and  flourish-  its  operation.  The  standing  expense  of  the 
ing  in  peace."|  |H«sent  (his  projected)  peace  establishment, 

In  this  great  work  he  proceedswith  a  facility  improved  6y  the  experience  of  the  two  last  years, 

equally  astonishing  and  pleasing.    Never  was  may  be  tkue  estimated  ,*"  and  he  estimates  it  at 

financier  less  embarrassed  by  the  burthen  of  £.3,468,161. 

estaUishments,  or  with  the  difficulty  of  finding  Here  too  it  would  be  natural  to  expect  some 
ways  and  means.  If  an  eirtablishment  is  reasons  for  condemning  the  subsequent  actual 
troublesome  to  him,  he  lops  off  at  a  stroke  just  establishments,  which  have  so  much  trans- 
as  much  of  it  as  he  chooses.  He  mows  down,  grossed  the  limits  of  his  plan  of  1764,  as  well 
without  giving  quarter,  or  assigning  reason,  as  some  arguments  in  favour  of  his  new  pro- 
army,  navy,  ordnance,  ordinary,  extraordina-  ject ;  which  has  in  some  article  exceeded,  in 
ries ;  nothing  can  stand  before  him.  Then,  others  fallen  short,  but  on  the  whole  is  much 
when  he  comes  to  provide,  Amahhea's  horn  is  below  his  old  one.  Hardly  a  word  on  any  of 
■n  his  hands ;  and  he  pours  out  with  an  inex-  these  points,  the  only  points  however  that  are 
haustibie  bounQr,  taxes,  duties,  loans,  and  in  the  least  essential ;  for  unless  you  assign 
revenues,  without  uneasiness  to  himself,  or  reasons  tar  the  increase  or  diminution  of  the 
burthen  to  the  public.  Insonnich  that,  when  several  articles  of  public  charge,  the  playing  at 
we  consider  the  abundance  of  his  resources,  establishments  and  estimates  is  an  amusement 
w«  cannot  avoid  being  surprised  at  his  extra>  of  no  higher  order,  and  of  much  less  ingenui^, 
ordinary  attention  to  savings.  But  it  is  all  the  than  Questions  and  commands^  or  IVhat  is  my 
exuberance  of  his  goodness.  thought  like?    To  bring  more  distinctly  under 

This  book  has  so  much  of  a  certain  tone  of  the  reader's  view  this  author's  strange  method 

power,  that  one  would  be  ahnost  tempted  to  of  proceeding,  I  will  lay  before  him  the  three 

think  it  written  by  some  person  who  had  been  schemes ;  vis.  the  idea  (/the  ministers  in  1764, 

high  in  office.    A  man  is  generally  rendmed  the  actual  estimates  of  the  two  last  years  aa 

somewhat  a  worse  reasoner  for  having  been  given  by  the  autlior  himself,  and  lastly  the  new 

a  minister.    In  private,  the  assent  of  listening  project  of  his  political  millennium : 

and  obsequious  friends;  in  public,  the  venal  *»      ^        i.i«  i.          r     i>.^^ 

cry  and  prepared  vote  of  a  passive  senate,  con-  ^^*"  ?[  establishment  for  1764, 

fii,  him  in  habiuofbeggingthe  question  with  "  .^^^  ^T/JSi*''**"' P' ^'     *£^^^*T^ 

impunity,  and  asserting^out  Uiinking  him.  ^^T/TV  ^  •^^^'  ^ 

«>lfobUged  to  prove.    Had  it  not  been  for  **y  ^tate  of  the  Nation,  p.  29 

some  such  habits,  the  author  could  never  have  -J!"***'        '      J- ,.    "        '        ''9'^»'^* 

expected  that  we  shouki  take  his  estimate  for  a  ^^^^^  P«*ce  establishment,  as 

peace  establishment  solely  onhis  word.  t  p  ss                        6  P  SS 

n  The  figufes  In  the  Considerations  are  wrong 

e  P.  91.                      t  F.  SS.  cast  up;  it  should  be  £.3,603  700. 
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Nation,  p.  SS,     -       -        -     £S,468,161 

It  iiiiot  from  any  thing  our  anthor  has  any 
where  said,  that  you  are  enabled  to  find  the 
ground,  much  less  the  justification,  of  the  im- 
mense difference  between  these  several  ay»- 
tems :  you  must  compare  them  yooraelf,  article 
by  articto ;  no  rery  pleasing  employment,  by 
the  way,  to  compare  tibe  agreement  or  disa^ 
greement  of  two  diimeras.  I  now  only  apeak 
dfthe  comparison  of  his  own  two  prqecta.  Aa 
to  the  latter  of  them,  it  differs  firom  the  former, 
by  having  some  of  the  articles  diminished,  and 
oihers  increased.'*  I  find  the  chief  artide  of 
reduction  arises  from  the  smaller  deficiency  of 
land  and  malt,  and  of  the  annuity  fimds,  wluch 
be  brings  down  to  £SS5j5Sl  in  his  new  esti-' 
mate,  fit>m  £i02,400,  which  bo  had  allowed 
for  those  articles  in  the  Considerations.  Wift 
this  redudimf  owing,  aa  it  must  be,  merely  to  a 
amaBer  deficiency  df  fimds,  he  has  nothing  at 
all  to  do.  It  can  be  no  work  and  no  merit  of 
bis.  But  with  regard  to  the  ifKrea«e,tfie  mat- 
ter b  very  different  It  is  all  his  own ;  the 
public  is  loaded  (for  any  thing  we  can  see  to 
the  contrary)  entirely  grottt.  The  diief  arti- 
des  of  the  increase  are  on  the  navy,t  and  on 
the  army  and  ordnance  extraordinaries ;  the 
navy  being  estimated  in  his  Statt  tf  the  Na- 
tion £.60,000  a  year  more,  and  the  array  and 
ordnance  extraordinaries  £.40,000  more,  than 
be  bad  thought  proper  to  allow  for  them  in  that 
estimate  in  his  Coruideralionif  which  he  makes 
the  foundation  of  his  present  project  He  has 
given  no  sort  of  reason,  stated  no  sort  of  n»- 
ce«ity,  for  this  additional  allowance,  either  in 
the  one  artide  or  the  other.  What  is  still 
stronger,  be  admits  that  his  allowance  for  the 
army  and  ordnance  extras  is  too  great,  and 
e^qiressly  refers  you  to  the  Cmtnderatumt  ;\ 
where,  hr  from  giving  £.75,000  a  year  to  that 
service  as  the  State  of  the  Nation  has  done, 
the  author  apprehends  his  own  scanty  provi- 
sion of  £.35,000  to  be  by  far  too  oonsiderablei 
and  thiidu  it  may  well  admit  of  forther  reduc- 
tions.§  Thus,  according  to  his  own  princi- 
ples, mis  great  ceconomist  falls  into  a  vicioos 
prodigality ;  and  is  as  far  in  his  estimate  from 
a  consistency  with  his  own  prindples  as  with 
the  real  nature  of  the  services. 

*  Considorations,  p.  48.    State  of  the  Nadon, 
p.  32. 
\  Ibid.  ibid.  t  P-  8*- 

\  The  author  of  the  State  of  the  Nation,  p^. 
34,  informs  us,  thai  the  sum  of  £.75,000,  allow- 
ed by  him  for  the  extras  of  the  army  and  ord- 
nance, is  far  less  than  was  allowed  for  the  same 
service  in  the  years  1767  and  1768.  It  is  so  un- 
doubtedly, ana  by  at  least  £.300,000.    Hs  sees 


BtiD,  however,  bis  present  estabiisfameat 
differs  from  its  archetype  uf  1764,  by  being, 
though  raised  in  particular  parts,  upon  this 
whole  about  £.141,000  smaller.  It  is  improved, 
be  tells  us,  by  the  experience  of  the  two  last 
years.  One  would  bave  oooduded  that  the 
peace  establishment  of  these  two  years  had 
been  less  than  that  of  1764,  in  order  to  suggest 
to  the  author  his  improvements,  which  enabled 
him  to  reduce  it  But  how  does  that  turn  oat? 

Peace  establisbment||  1767  and 

1768,  medium,  £Jifi\9JSlS 

Ditto,  estimate  in  the  Consider- 
ations, for  1764,  S,60e,70O 


Difference  £.306,675 

A  vast  increase  instead  of  diminution.  The 
experience  then  of  the  two  last  years  ought 
naturally  to  have  given  the  idea  of  an  heavier 
eirtablishment ;  but  this  writer  is  able  to  dimi- 
nish by  increasing,  and  to  draw  the  effects  of 
subtraction  firom  the  operations  of  addition. 
By  means  of  these  new  powers,  he  may  cer- 
tainly do  whatever  he  pleases.  He  is  indeed 
moderate  enough  in  the  use  of  them,  and 
condescends  to  settle  his  establishments  at 
£.8,468,161  a  year. 

Howerer,  he  has  not  yet  done  vridi  it ;  be 
has  further  ideas  of  saving,  and  new  resources 

that  be  cannot  abide  by  the  plan  of  the  Consi- 
derations in  this  point,  nor  is  ne  willing  wholly 
to  give  it  up.  Such  an  enormous  difference  as 
that  between  £.35,000  and  £.300.000  puts  bim 
to  a  stand.  Should  he  adopt  the  latter  plan,  of 
increased  expense,  he  must  then  confess  that  bs 
had,  on  a  former  occasion,  egregiously  trilled 
with  the  public  *,  at  the  same  ume  all  his  future 

Eromises  of  reduction  must  &!!  to  the  ground. 
!*  he  stuck  to  the  £.35.000,  be  was  sure  that' 
every  one  must  expect  trom  him  some  sceonnt 
how  this  monstroiM  charge  came  to  eontinne 
ever  since  the  war,  when  It  was  clearly  unne- 
cessary ;  bow  all  those  successions  of  ministers 
(hts  own  included)  came  to  pay  h,  and  why  bis 
great  friend  in  Parliament,  and  his  partisans 
without  doors,  came  not  to  pursue  to  ruin,  at 
least  to  utter  shame,  the  authors  of  so  sround- 
less  and  scandalous  a  profusion.  In  this  strait 
he  took  a  middle  way ;  and,  to  come  nearer  the 
real  state  of  the  service,  be  outbkl  the  Consl- 
derations,  at  one  stroke,  £.40,000 ;  at  the  same 
time  he  lunu  to  you,  that  you  may  expect  some 
benefit  also  fk-om  the  orifinal  plan.  But  the 
author  of  the  Considerations  will  not  suffer  him 
to  escape  II  He  has  pinned  him  down  to  his 
£.35,000 :  for  that  is  me  sum  be  has  chosen, 
not  as  what  he  thinks  will  probably  be  requir- 
ed, but  as  making  the  most  ample  aUowance  for 
every  possible  contingency.  See  that  author, 
p.  43  and  43. 

II  He  has  dons  great  injustice  to  the  esta. 
bliahmeat  of  1768 ;  but  I  have  not  here  time  foe 
this  discussion;  nor  is  it  necessary  to  this  argu- 
ment 
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OBSERVATIONS  ON  THE  PRESENT 


of  rwrwnM.  These  additional  HLTinga  are 
principally  two :  1st,  /(  m  to  te  Vp^»*  lajahey 
that  the  munof  £.i60,000  (which  in  the  eeti- 
mate,  he  allowa  for  the  deficiency  of  land  and 
Btah)  wiU  be  lew  by  £^,9S4.t 

td,  That  the  tani  of  £^,000  allowed  for  the 
foundling  Hospital,  and  £.1,800  for  Ameri- 
caa  sunreys,  will  soon  oease  to  be  necessary, 
«■  tiie  services  will  be  oomideted. 

What  follows  with  regard  to  the  lesouices,^ 
is  Tery  well  worthy  the  readme  attention. 
*<0f  this  estimate,^  says  he,  <<  upwards  of 
£300,000  will  be  for  the  plantation  senrice ; 
and  that  sum,  Ihopey  the  people  oflrelandand 
the  colonies  rmght  be  indueed  to  take  off  G^at 
Britain,  and  defray  between  them,  in  the  pro- 
portion c(  £S0OfiO0  by  the  colonies,  and 
£.100,000  by  Ireland." 

Such  is  the  whole  of  this  mighty  scheme. 
Take  his  reduced  estimate,  and  his  further  re- 
ductions, and  his  resources  all  together,  and 
the  result  will  be ;  He  will  eertatnfy  lower  the 
provision  made  for  the  navy.  He  will  cut  off 
largely  (God  knows  what  or  how)  from  the 
army  and  ordnance  extraordinaries.  He  may 
be  expected  to  cut  off  more.  He  Aopct  that  the 
deficiencies  on  land  and  malt  wiU  be  less  than 
usual ;  and  he  ^^opet  that  America  and  Ireland 
might  be  indueed  to  take  off£.S00,000of  our 
annual  charges. 

If  any  df  these  Hopes,  Blighla,  Insmnatlbiw, 
Bxpectatioos  and  Inducements,  shoukl  fhil  hinii 
there  will  be  a  formidable  gaping  breach  in  his 
nMe  prefect  If  all  of  them  shoukl  fiul,  he 
hai  kft  the  nation  without  a  gUnunering  of 
hope  in  thif  tUck  night  of  tertoonl  which  he 
haathotightfktospr^aboutus.  If  every  one 
«f  them,  which,  attended  with  success,  wouU 
siffBify  any  thingto  oar  revenue,  can  have  no 
emict  but  to  add  to  oar  distractioos  and  daikgem, 
we  shall  be  if  possible  in  a  still  worse  conditioa 
from  his  projectsof  cure  than  he  represents  ns 
fion  osr  original  disorders. 

*  P.  M. 

j  In  making  up  fUs  aeeomit,  be  fans  faito  a 
enrprWns  errour  of  ariihmeti&  **  The  dell- 
cfency  of  the  land  tax  In  the  year  1754  and 
I7S5,*  when  it  was  at  S«.  anummed  to  ito  more, 
on  a  medium,  than  £.40,973 ;  n>  whiefa,  if  we 
add  half  the  mm,  h  will  give  as  £.79,0i6  as  th« 
peace  aeflciency  at  Ss. 

Total,  •         £.49,87* 

Add  Ae  half,  34,4e« 

£.74  069 
Which  he  makes  £.79,05R.  This  Is  Indewl  hi 
disfarour  of  his  argument ;  but  we  shall  see  thai 
he  has  ways,  by  Mher  erroors,  of  rdmburshig 
himself. 
{P.M. 

•P.«. 


Before  we  examine  into  theccnsaqiiendescr 
thsse  schemes,  and  the  probabili^  of  tfaeae 
savings,  let  us  suppose  them  all  real  and  all 
safe,  azid  then  see  what  it  is  they  amount  to, 
and  how  he  reasons  on  them : 


Deficiency  on  land  and  malt, 
less  by  -        -        - 

Foundling  Hospital 
American  surveys. 


£S1flOO 

20,000 

1,800 

£.68,800 


This  is  the  amoont  of  the  only  articles  of 
saving  he  specifies;  and  3ret  he  chooses  to 
assert  **  that  we  may  venture  on  the  credit  of 
them  to  reduce  the  standing  expenses  of  the 
eatimate  (fram  £.3,468,161)  to£.8,S00/)00;"$ 
that  is,  for  a  saving  of  £.£S,000,  he  is  not 
ashamed  U>  take  credit  for  a  d^alcation  fixxa 
his  own  ideal  establishment  in  a  sum  of  no 
less  than  £.168,161 1  Suppose  even  that  we 
were  to  take  up  the  estimate  of  the  Consider- 
ations, (which  is  however  abandoned  in  the 
State  of  the  Nation,)  and  reduce  his  £.75,000 
extraordinaries  to  the  original  £i^,000,  still 
all  tfaeee  savings  joined  together  give  us  but 
£  J6,800;  that  is,  near  £.70,000  short  of  th« 
credit  he  calls  for,  and  for  which  he  has  neither 
given  any  reason,  norfumiihed  any  data  whaU 
•oever  for  others  to  reason  upon. 

Such  are  his  saviagpi)  as  operating  on  his 
own  profectof  a  peace  establishroent.  Let  ua 
DOW  consider  them  as  they  affect  the  existing 
establishment  and  our  actual  services.  He  leDa 
us,  the  sum  allowed  in  his  estimate  for  the 
mvy  is  "  £416,331  less  than  the  grant  for  that 
service  in  1767;  but  in  that  grant  £.30,000 
f»as  inchided  for  the  purchase  of  hemp,  and  a 
saving  of  about  £.26,000  was  made  in  that 
year."  The  author  has  got  some  secret  in 
arithmetic.  Theee  two  sums  put  together 
amount,  in  the  mtlinary  way  of  computing,  to 
£.66,000,  and  not  to  £.69,321.  On  what  prin- 
ciple hae  he  chosen  to  take  credit  for  £.14,321 
Oore?  To  what  this  strange  inaccuracy  is 
owing,  I  cannot  possibly  comprehend ;  nor  is  it 
very  material,  where  the  logic  is  so  bad,  and 
the  policy  so  erroneous,  wheUker  the  arithmetic 
be  just  or  otherwise.  But  in  a  scheme  for 
making  this  nation  "  happy  at  home  and  re- 
flpectea  abroad,  formidable  in  war  and  flouri^ 
ing  in  peace,*'  it  is  surely  a  little  unfortunate^ 
for  ns,  that  he  ha|  picked  out  the  JVoiiy,  as  the 
very  first  object  of  his  oeeonominal  eiper^ 
meats.    Of  aD  the  public  services,  that  of  the 

4P.4S. 


•TATB  OF  THB  MATUW.  Iff 


MfyifdMOMiBwlBdituBptriiig  ■aybe«r  dw  iftel  cf  I—mIm  dw  biflfer  <1nwwU» 

liM  yitiigt  danger,  which  em  wont  be  mp»  mtim,  which,  if  not  thi«  yfx,  jrvt  io  th«  acK 

pUcd  upon  u  emergeooy,  and  of  which  aaj  we  onwt  cerUinly  feeL     Cmre  bv  not  been 

Ikikae  drawe  after  it  the  longaal  and  heanoK  wanling  to  intiodiiee  cBCooomy  iaio  that  pait 

train  of  consequeoces.    I  am  far  from  saying,  of  the  aervice.    The  autbor'a  great  friend  baa 

that  thia  or  any  aerrice  ought  not  to  be  con-  made,  I  admit,  aome  regulationa;  his  imme- 

4neted  with  oBcoooray.    But  I  witt  aefer  suffer  diate  auoceoeofa  have  flmde  more  and  better. 

iIm  sacred  name  of  oBConomy  to  be  bealowed  This  part  will  be  handled  more  ably  and  mora 

upon  aibitrary  defalcation  of  charge.    The  minutely  at  another  time:  but  no  one  can  oK 

•othorteOe  us  himself,  **  that  to  suffer  the  navy  down  this  bill  of  extraoffdinaries  at  bis  pleasura, 

to  rot  in  harbour  fir  want  of  repairs  and  mi^  The  audior  has  given  us  nothing,  but  bis  wotdf 

rinea,  would  bo  to  invite  deatiaction."  It  would  for  any  certain  or  oonaiderahle  reduction ;  and 

beao.    When  the  author  talks  therefore  of  this  we  ought  to  be  the  more  cautious  in  taking, 

■avings  on  the  navy  estimale,  it  is  incumbent  as  he  has  promised  great  savings  in  his  Coi»- 

on  him  to  let  as  know,  n<H  iriiat  sums  be  wil  tidtratimMf  xi^uch  he  has  not  dusen  to  abide 

cot  off,  but  what  branch  of  diat  aervice  be  by  in  his  StaU  <iftht  Nation, 
dmeam  superfluous.    Instead  of  putting  us  off        On  this  head  also  of  the  American  eztraorw 

wilfa  unmeaning  generalities,  be  ought  to  have  dinariee,  be  can  take  credit  ibr  nothing.    As 

aiBted  what  naval  force,  whatnaval  wocks,  and  to  his  next,  the  lessening  of  die  deficiency  of 

what  naval  storee,  with  the  bweet  eatinaatad  the  land  and  malt  tax,  particularly  of  the  malt 

aipenae,  are  neceasary  to  keep  our  marine  in  lax;  any  psraon  the  least  oonveraant  in  diat 

a  condition  oonmMosumte  to  ita  great  enda.  iuliiject  camot  avoid  a  smile.    This  deficieogr 

And  this  too  not  for  the  oonlraeled  and  daoei^  ariaea  from  charge  of  ooUection,  from  anticipa* 

fidspaceofasingleyear,  but  Ibr  aome  reasQp»  Cion,  and  from  delKtive  produce.    Whatbu 

abU  ienn.     Every  body  knows  thai  mugr  die  author  saki  on  the  reduction  of  any  head 

abargss  caaaot  be  in  their  natnra  ragdar  or  ofthiadeficiiacy  upon  die  land  tax?  Qnthesa 

aoBuaL    In  the  year  1767  a  stock  of  bemp,^  points  be  is  absokitaly  aiknt.    Astotbodaft^ 

viM  ta  be  laid  in;  that  charge  jnteimita,  but  it  aian^  on  the  malt  tax,  which  ia  chiefly  owing 

doea  not  end.    Other  chargea  of  ollwr  Uada  foa  defiMiive  produce,  he  baa,  and  can  have- 

laha  their  place.    Great  works  are  now  cany^  nodiing  to  propose.    If  thia  deficiency  aboubi 

iBgonatPoftBmDadi,biABat  of  greater  Boag-  be  leasepad  by  the  inaease  of  making  in  any 

atede  thaa  utility;  and  tb^  must  be  provided  yaan  oMra  than  ia  odiora,  (as  it  is  a  ^reat^ 

da.  AyeaHaeatimataialhardbraaojustidaa  fli|otuatiivobject,)howniichofduaobligatio» 

^aiaflofapenaaasBtpeaoeeatahliabmeot,  Had  ahaUtsaowetotbii  audior'sBiiiufftiy?  willii 

the  andioropsaed  this  iMttflrupeadiaaeplaiD  Ml  bf  die  case  undsr  any  adminiftnuioo? 

i,ajudgmsmtwigbthavebesBfoiyed,  moat  it  aoc  go  to  die  ganeral  aonrice  of  di9 

fiir  be  had  Qonlrived  to  reooaeile  natiooal  yaar,  iaaoBieway  orodier,  |etdiefin«iicaiba 

hpoblicoBoonomy.  TiUba  has  done  iawlnaabaiidadieywill?  Butw^takecrsdit 

il,  tfiaaawte  had  ladwr  depend  on  aay  man's  Ibr  ao  airtremaly  raduoad  a  defiooiBcy  at  allf 

laaaoa  dun  die  yeatest  man's  audiofi^,  wiU  I  ow  teU  him  be  has  ao  latiopnl  ^onnd  ibr  U 

aotfhm  him  ersditoadiis  head,  Ibr  dm  saving  iathapvoducaofdieyearlW;  andlauipoGt 

cfanfaigia  shilling.   Aatodusesaviafiwhich  will  bave  fiiU  aa  Uttlareaaon  from  die  produon 

ara  aksady  aude,  or  in  oouna  of  being  mado,  of  die  yaar  17Q8.    That  produce  may  iadend 

nhariwrngbtorwrongthebaanodiingatalHo  beogBae  graaAeri  and  the  defioiaooy  <»  couraa 

doaddidMn;  diey  canbenopartof  luapro-  willbeleas.   It  mav  too  be  far  otherwise.   A 

jaet,  oonaidered  as  a  phm  of  relbrmatMa.    I  fiiir  and  iudick)«is  financier  will  pot,  as  diia 

«Mdy  fear  diat  die  erronr  baa  not  lately  been  writtr  baa  done,  6r  die  sake  of  making  out  a 

«a  iba  sido  of  profijaioa.  apeemaa  aooount,  aelaot  a  &vourable  yoar  or 

Aaodier  bead  is  die  saving  on  the  amy  uA  two,  at  remote  periods,  and  ground  his  calcti- 

nndnaaoa  extraordinaries,  partioolarly  in  the  lationa  on  dioaa.    In  1768hewiU  oottakodie 

Amerieaa  branch.    What  or  bow  much  radon-  deficiandee  of  I75S  and  1764  for  his  standard. 

tioB  may  be  made,  none  of  na,  I  believa,  can  Sober  mm  bave  hidierto  (and  must  cogtinoe 

wilh any  fairnesa  pretend  u>  my;  very  Uttla,  this ooucpe,  to  presorve  diis  character)  takw 

I  am  eeariiMsed.    Tbe  state  of  Amarka  ia  indifibran^y  die  madiums  of  die  years  immo- 

artinmnly  wHettbd;  more  Iroope  have  been  diately  precadiQ|.    But  a  penon  who  has  a 

MBit  diUhsr ;  aaw  dispositions  have  been  acbsmefitxn  which  ba  promises  much  to  die 

made;  and  this  augmentatkm  of  number,  and  public  ought  to  he  atiU  more  cautions;  ho 

change  of  disposition,  has  rarely,  I  believe,  ^abould  ground  bia  ipecuhtion  radier  on  dm 
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fewegt  mediuim ;  becwae  all  new  KhemM  Are  the  one  and  the  otW  belong  equafly  (as  indeed 

knoivn  to  be  mibject  to  aome  defect  or  &ilura  all  the  rett  do)  to  the  present  adminutratioii, 

not  foreseen ;  and  whidi  therefore  every  pru-  to  any  administration ;  became  they  are  the 

deal  oppoeer  will  be  ready  to  allow  for,  in  oider  fjSi  of  time,  and  not  the  bounty  of  the  eicha- 

to  lay  his  foundation  as  low  and  as  solid  as  quer. 

possiMe.    Q^ito  contrary  is  the  practice  of  1  hare  now  done  with  all  the  minor  prep»> 

•ome  politicians.    They  first  propose  savings,  ratory  parts  of  the  author's  sch^ne,  the  several 

which  they  well  know  cannot   be  made,  in  articles  of  saving  which   he  proposes.     At 

order  to  get  a  reputation  for  cecononiy.  In  due  length  comes  the  capital  operation,  his  new 

time  they  assume  another,  but  a  different  resources.    Three  hundred  thousand  pounds  a 

method,  by  providing  for  the  service  they  had  year  fixm  America  and  Ireland.— Alas !  alas ! 

before  cut  off  or  straitened,  and  which  they  if  that  too  riioukl  fail  us,  what  will  become  of 

can  then  very  easily  prove  to  be  necessary,  this  poor  undone  nation?    The  author,  in  a 

In  the  same  spirit  they  raise  magnifioent  ideas  tone  of  great  humility,  hopet  they  may  be 

of  revenue  on  funds  which  they  know  to  be  induced  to  pay  it.    Well,  if  that  be  all,  we 

insuflScient.  Ailerwanki,  who  can  blame  them,  may  hope  so  too :  and  for  any  light  he  is  pleased 

if  they  do  not  satisfy  the  pdilic  desires?  They  to  give  us  into  the  ground  dfthis  hope,  and  the 

are  great  artificers;  but  they  cannot  work  rnmyt  and  means  of  this  inducement,  here  is 

withmit  materials.  a  speedy  end  both  of  the  question  and  tha 

These  are  some  of  the  litde  arts  of  great  revenue, 

statesmen.    To  such  we  leave  diem,  and  fot-  It  is  the  constant  custom  of  this  author,  in  all 

low  where  the  author  leads  us,  to  his  nest  his  writings,  to  take  it  for  granted,  diat  he  has 

resource,  the  Foundling  HospitaL    Whatever  given  you  a  revenue,  wbraevCT  he  oan  point 

particular  virtue  there  is  in  the  mode  of  this  out  to  you  where  you  may  have  money,  if  yon 


saving,  there  seems  to  be  nothing  at  all  new,  can  contrive  how  to  get  at  it;  and  this 
«nd  indeed  nothing  wonderfully  important  in  it.  to  be  the  master-piece  of  his  financial  ability. 
The  sum  annually  voted  for  tlie  support  of  the  I  think,  however,  in  bis  way  of  proceeding,  ha 
Foundling  Hospital  has  been  in  a  former  par-  has  behaved  rather  bke  an  harsh  step-dame, 
liament  limited  to  the  establirimient  of  the  ^hanakindnursingmother  to  his  country.  Wbf 
cfaiklren  then  in  the  hospital.  When  they  are  stop  at  £.300,000?  Ifhisstatoofthingsbeat 
appreotieed,  this  provision  vriB  cease.  It  wil  «U  founded,  Am«rica  and  Ireland  are  soucb 
therefore  fidl  in  more  or  less  at  different  times;  better  able  to  pay  £.600,000,  than  we  a»e  to 
and  will  at  length  cease  entirely.  But,  until  it  satisfy  oorsehres  witib  half  that  sum.  However, 
does,  we  cannot  reckon  vpoa  it  as  the  savmg  let  us  forgive  him  this  one  instance  of  tendes^ 
on  the  establishment  of  any  givea  year:  nor  ness  towiurds  Ireland  and  the  colonies, 
can  any  one  conceive  how  the  author  comes  to  Hespendsavastdealoftime^^inanendea* 
mentioo  this,  any  more  than  some  other  tour  to  prove,  that  Ireland  is  able  to  bear 
articles,  as  a  part  of  a  new  plaa  of  oeconomy  greater  impositions.  He  is  of  opinion,  that 
which  is  to  retrieve  our  aflkirs.  This  charge  the  poverty  of  the  kywer  class  of  people  thers 
win  indeed  cease  in  its  own  time.  But  y^  is,  in  a  great  measure,  owing  to  a  waU  at 
no  other  sucoeedto  it?  Has  he  ever  known  judicious  taxes;  that  a  land  tax  will  enricb 
the  public  fi«e  from  some  contingent  charge,  her  tenants ;  that  taxes  are  paid  in  EIngland 
oither  for  the  just  support  of  royal  dignity,  or  which  are  not  paid  there;  that  the  cokny  trads 
for  national  magnificence,  or  for  pobtic  charity,  is  increased  above  £.100,000  since  the  peace ; 
or  for  public  service?  does  he  choose  to  flatter  that  she  ought  to  have  further  indulgence  in 
liis  readets  that  no  such  will  ever  return?  or  that  trade ;  and  ought  to  have  further  privileges 
•does  he  m  good  earnest  declare,  that  let  the  in  the  woollen  manufocture.  From  these  pro- 
reason,  or  necessity,  be  what  they  will,  he  is  mises,  of  what  she  has,  what  she  has  not,  and 
resolved  not  to  pronde  for  such  senrices  ?  what  she  ought  to  have,  he  infers  that  Ireland 
Another  resource  of  cBConomy  yet  remains,  will  contribute  £.100,000  towards  the  extnoi^ 
for  he  gleans  the  field  very  ckisely,  £.1,800  for  dinaries  of  the  American  establishment, 
the  American  surveys.  Why  what  signifies  a  I  shall  make  no  objections  whatsoever,  bgi- 
disputo  about  trifles?  he  shall  have  it.  But  cal  or  financial,  to  this  reasoning  r  saany  occur; 
while  he  is  carrying  it  off,  I  shall  just  whisper  but  they  wouU  leai)  me  from  my  purpose,  from 
in  his  ear,  that  neither  the  saving  that  is  which  I  do  not  intend  to  be  diverted,  because 
aOowed,  nor  that  which  is  doubted  of,  can  at  it  seems  to  mo  of  no  smaU  importaoco.  It  will 
all  belong  to  that  fiitdre  proposed  adtatinistra- 
tiODywfaoiio touch ii to onreafl oar ovili.  Bodi  «P.36* 
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be  laiteAaugh  to  hint,  what  I  dare  say  many  think  it  the  wont  bargain  in  the  world.  Thejr 

imiwiii  have  before  o^Merred,  that  when  ao^  would  look  upon  the  one  as  wholly  Titiated  and 

man  yropoece  new  taxes  in  a  country  with  poisoned  by  the  other;  and,  if  they  oouM  not 

wUdi  he  if  not  personally  conrersant  by  resi-  be  separated,  woidd  in&llibly  resist  them  both 

denoe  or  office,  he  ought  to  lay  open  its  situa-  together.  Here  woiddbe  taxes  indeed,  amomit- 

tion  mudi  more  minutely  and  critically  than  ing  to  an  handsome  sum;  £.100,000  very  effeol- 

tfua  audior  has  done,  or  than  perhaps  he  is  uaUy  Toted,  and  passed  through  the  best  and 

able  to  do.    He  ought  not  to  content  himself  most  authoitic  forms ;  buthow  to  beooDec^ed? 

with  saying  that  a  single  article  of  her  trade  is  —This  is  his  perpetual  manner.    One  of  his 

increased  £.100,000  a  year;  he  ought,  if  he  projects  depoids  for  success  upon  another  pro- 

argoes  from  the  increase  oftrade  to  the  increase  ject,  and  this  upon  a  third,  all  of  them  equally 

of  taxes,  to  state  the  whole  trade,  and  not  one  visionary.    His  finance  is  like  the  Indian  phi> 

branch  of  trade  only ;  he  ought  to  enter  (iilly  losophy ;  his  earth  is  poised  on  the  horns  of  a 

into  the  state  of  its  remittances,  and  thecourse  bull,  his  bull  stands  upon  an  elephant,  his  ^e- 

€f  its  exchange ;  he  ought  likewise  to  examine  phant  is  supported  by  a  tortoise ;  and  so  on 

whether  all  its  establishinents  are  increased  or  for  ever. 

duniniahed ;  and  whether  it  incurs  or  discharges  As  to  his  American  £  J200,000  a  year,  he  la 

debts  annually.    But  I  pass  over  all  this ;  and  satisfied  to  repeat  gravely,  as  he  1ms  done  an 

am  content  to  adc  a  few  plain  questions.  hundred  tiroes  before,  that  the  Americans  are 

Does  the  author  then  seriously  mean  to  pro-  aUe  to  pay  it.  Well,  and  what  then  ?  does  he 
pose  in  parliament  a  land  tax,  or  any  tax  for  hiy  open  any  part  of  his  plan  how  they  may  be 
£.100,000  a  year  upon  Ireland?  If  he  does,  compelled  to  pay  it,  without  plunging  ourselves 
and  if  iatally,  by  his  temerity  and  our  weak-  into  calamities  that  outweigh  tenfold  the  prc^ 
neas,  he  should  succeed;  then  I  say  he  will  posed  ben^?  or  does  he  shew  how  they  may  be 
throw  the  whole  empire  from  one  end  of  it  to  induced  to  submit  to  it  quietly  ?  or  does  he  give 
tiie  other  into  mortal  convulsions.  What  is  it  any  satisfaction  concerning  the  mode  of  levying 
that  can  satisfy  the  furious  and  perturbed  mind  it,  in  commercial  colonies  one  of  the  most  iro- 
of  this  man ;  is  it  not  enough  for  him  that  such  portant  and  difficult  of  all  considerations  ?  No- 
projects  have  alienated  our  colonies  fit>m  die  thing  like  it.  To  the  stamp  act,  whatever  its 
mo&ier  country,  and  not  to  propose  violently  to  excellencies  may  be,  I  think  he  will  not  in 
tear  our  sister  kingdom  also  firom  our  side,  and  reality  recur,  or  even  choose  to  assert  that  he 
lo'ooDvince  every  dependent  part  of  the  empire,  means  to  do  so,  in  case  his  minister  shouU 
diat,when  a  litde  money  is  to  be  raised,  we  come  again  into  power.  If  he  does,  I  will  pro- 
have  no  sort  of  regard  to  their  ancient  customs,  diet  that  some  of  the  ftstest  firiends  of  that 
dteir  opinions,  their  circumstances,  or  their  minister  will  desert  him  upon  tfiis  point  Aa 
affectkns?  He  has  however  a  douceur  for  to  port  duties,  he  has  damned  them  all  in  tha 
Ireland  in  his  podtet ;  benefits  in  trade  by  open-  lump,  by  declaring  them  "contrary  to  the  first 
iog  the  woollen  manufacture  to  that  nation.  A  principles  of  colonization,  and  not  less  prejudn 
▼ery  ri^t  idea  in  my  opinion ;  but  not  more  cial  to  the  interests  of  Great  Britain  than  to 
stroBg  in  reason,  than  likely  to  be  q>posed  by  those  of  the  colonies."*  Sorely  diis  sing^ 
^  most  powerful  and  most  violent  of  all  k)cal  observation  of  his  ought  to  have  taught  him  a 
prejudices  and  popular  passions.  Pint,  a  fire  is  litde  caution;  he  ou^  to  have  begun  to  doubt, 
sdrMdy  kindled  by  liis  schemes  of  taxation  in  whether  there  is  not  somediing  in  the  nature 
America ;  he  then  proposes  one  which  will  set  of  commercial  colonies,  which  renders  them  an 
«11  Ireland  in  a  Maze ;  and  his  way  of  quench-  unfit  object  of  taxation ;  when  port  duties,  so 
ing  both  is  by  a  plan  which  may  kiikDe  perhaps  large  a  fund  of  revenue  in  all  countries,  are  by 
tan  times  a  greater  fiame  in  Britain.  himself  found,  in  this  case,  not  only  improper. 

Win  the  author  pledge  himsdf,  previously  but  destructive.    However  he  has  here  pretty 

to  bia  proposal  of  such  a  tax,  to  carry  this  en-  well  narrowed  the  fieU  of  taxation.    Stamp 

Ivfement  of  the  Irish  trade ;  if  he  does  not,  act,  hardly  to  be  resumed.    Port  duties,  mis- 

dMi  the  tax  will  be  certain ;  the  benefit  will  bo  chievous.    Excises,  I  believe,  he  will  scarcely 

leas  ftaui  problematical.  In  this  view,  his  com-  think  worth  the  ooUectian  (if  any  revenue  shoi^ 

penaation  to  Ireland  vanishes  into  sinoke ;  the  be  so)  in  America.    Land  tax  (notwithstaw^ 

lax,  to  their  prejudices,  win  ^pear  stark  naked  ing  his  opinion  of  its  immense  use  to  agricu^ 

in  the  light  of  an  act  of  arbitrary  power  and  tore)  he  will  not  direcdy  propose,  before  ha 

oppreasioD.    But,  if  he  shoukl  propose  the  baa  thought  again  and  again  on  the  subject 
beiiefit  and  tax  together,  then  the  people  oflre- 

andt  a  very  hig^  and  spirited  people,  would  p.  it. 
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ladaed  h»  ntj  rMdilj  rwouHBtDdi  it  for  Ir»-  Thna  what  does  he  gat  bjr  this  method  on 

kad,  and  eeeuii  to  think  it  not  improper  lor  the  tide  of  aoquieecence  ?  will  the  peojde  of 

America;  becaueei  he  obeenFes,  they  already  America  relish  thia  ooune,  ofgiviog  and  grant- 

raiae  taoA  of  their  taxea  internally,  inchiding  ing  and  applying  their  money,  the  better  b^ 

thia  tax.  A  moat  curiouaraaaon  truly  Ibecaiaae  cauae  their  aaaemhliea  are  made  commiaaionera 

their  hmda  are  already  heaiily  burthened,  he  of  the  taxea?    Thia  ia  far  worae  than  all  hia 

thinka  it  right  to  burthen  them  atill  further.  But  former  projecta;  for  here,  if  the  aaaemhliea 

he  will  reooUect,  for  aurely  he  cannot  be  igno-  ahall  refiiae,  or  delay,  or  be  negligent,  or  frau- 

rantof  it,  that  the  hmda  of  America  are  not,  aa  dulent,  in  thia  new-impoaed  duty,  we  are 

in  England,  let  at  a  rent  certain  in  mon^,  and  wholly  without  remedy ;  and  neither  our  cua- 

ther«foreoBnnot,aa  have,  be  taxed  at  a  certain  tom>hou8e  officera,  nor  our  troopa,  nor  our 

pound  rate.    They  vahie  them  in  groaa  among  armedahipacanbeoftheleaatuae  inthe  col- 

themaahrea;  and  none  but  themaelvea  in  their  lection.    No  idea  can  be  more  contemptible  (1 

aeyeral  diatricta  can  vahie  them.     Without  will  not  call  it  an  oppreasire  one,  the  harabneaa 

their  hearty  coiiourr«ice  and  co-operation,  it  ia  ia  loat  in  the  fbllyj  than  that  of  propoaing  U> 

evident,  we  cannot  advance  a  atep  in  the  aa-  get  any  revenue  from  the  Americana  but  by 

■eaaing  or  collecting  any  land  tax.    Aa  to  the  their  freeat  and  moat  cheerful  oonsenL    Moat 

taxea  wikich  in  aomeplacea  the  Americana  pay  monied  men  know  their  own  intereat  ri^t 

by  the  acre,  they  are  merely  dutiea  of  regular  well ;  and  are  aa  able  aa  any  financier,  in  the 

tion:  they  are  amall;  and  to  increase  them,  valuation  of  risks.    Yet  I  think  this  financier 

notwithstanding  the  secret  virtuea  of  a  land  will  acarcely  find  that  adventurer  hardy  enough, 

tax,  woukl  be  the  moat  effectual  meana  of  pre-  at  any  premium,  to  advance  a  shilling  upon  a 

venting  that  cultivation  they  are  intended  to  vote  of  such  taxes.    Let  him  name  the  man  or 

|»romote.    Besides,  the  whole  country  is  hear-  aet  of  men,  that  would  do  it.    This  is  the  only 

viiy  in  arrear  already  for  land  taxes  and  quit  proof  of  the  value  of  revenues ;  what  wouU  a» 

renti.    They  have  dififoreot  methods  of  taxa-  mterested  man  rate  them  at  ?    His  subscript 

tion  in  the  diflerent  provincea,  agreeable  to  tion  would  be  at  ninety-nine  per  cent,  discount 

their  several  local  circumstances.    In  New  the  vary  first  day  of  its  opening.    Here  is  our 

England  by  far  the  greatest  part  of  their  rove-  only  national  security  firom  ruin ;  a  security 

nue  is  raised  by  faaUty  Uuptt  and  capUaHoiu,  upon  which  no  man  in  his  senses  <woukl  ven- 

Such  is  the  mediod  in  many  others.    It  is  ob-  ture  a  shilling  of  his  fortune.    Yet  he  puts 

▼ious  that  parliament,  unassisted  by  thacokmies  down  those  articles  as  gravely  in  his  supply  for 

themselves,  cannot  take  aomuchaaaaingieatap  the  peace  eetabliahment,  aa  if  the  money  had 

in  this  mode  of  taxation.  Then  what  tax  is  it  been  aD  fairly  lodged  in  the  exchMjuer. 
hewillimpoae?    Why,  aftor  all  the  boaadng 

apeediaa  and  writings  of  his  fiction  for  these  American  revenue,     -       -       £SOOflOO 

fooryeara,  after  all  the  vain  expectationa  which  Irelandi         -            -       -           100,000 
thev  have  heki  out  to  a  deluded  public,  this 

tbev  great  advocate,  after  twiating  the  aubject  Voy  handsome  indeed !  but  if  supply  is  to  be 
eveiy  way,  after  writhing  himself  m  every  po»>  got  in  such  a  manner,  farewell  the  hicrative 
ture,  after  knocking  at  every  door,  is  obliged  mystery  of  finance !  If  you  are  to  be  credited 
fiiirly  to  abandon  every  mode  of  taxation  wiutt-  for  savings,  without  shewing  how,  why,  or 
aoever  in  America.  He  thinks*  it  the  best  with  what  safety,  they  are  to  be  made  \  and  for 
method  for  pailiament  to  impose  the  sum,  aol  revenues,  without  specifying  on  what  articlea, 
feaerve  the  account  to  itKlf,  leaving  the  mode  or  by  whatmeans,  or  at  what  expense,  they  are 
«f  taxation  to  the  cokxiies.  But  how  and  in  to  be  collected ;  there  is  not  a  derk  in  a  public 
what  proportion?  what  does  the  author  say?  oflke  who  may  not  outbid  this  author,  or  his 
O,  not  a  single  syllable  on  this  the  most  mate-  fiiend,  for  the  department  of  Hancdlor  of  the 
rial  part  of  the  whole  question.  Will  he,  in  exchequer;  not  an  apprentice  in  the  city,  that 
pariiament,  undertake  to  settle  the  proportions  will  not  strike  out,  with  ihe  same  advantages, 
«f  such  payments  tnun  Nova  Scotia  to  Nevis,  the  same,  or  a  much  larger,  plan  of  supply. 
in  no  fower  than  six  and  twenty  difierentcouiH  Here  is  the  whole  of  what  belongs  to  the 
tries,  varying  in  almost  everr  possible  ciicun»>  author*s  scheme  for  saving  us  fitMn  impending 
stance  one  fiom  another  ?  if  be  does,  I  tell  him,  destruction.  Take  it  even  in  its  most  favour- 
he  wi^onnm  his  revenue  to  a  very  kmg  day.  able  point  of  view,  as  a  thing  within  possibi- 
If  he  leaves  it  to  themselves  to  settle  these  li^ ;  and  imagine  what  must  be  the  wisdomof 
proportions,  he  adjourns  it  to  doomsday.  this  gentleman,  or  his  opinion  of  ours,  who 
*  P.  17, 38.  oouU  first  think  of  reprosentmg  this  natkm  in 
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■Mlifttlifee,  M  ■ofirMlcu  lookipoii  but  cm  —hi  liw  mK»9  Jiiifw,  bat  Ihy,  m 

hamur,  ud  flcwo*  wi  mmny  urillioMt  tttaj  an  alrMdj  ui  gWMnI  noMpwnd  of  hM 

I  «iid  aftwwinii  of  dhrertmg  tbeoH  d»ri|>l— md  JMtnmielB,  ihiymayaddlothe 

widi  fuch  iiMdaquate,  uaprMtieabic,  publk  oalaaiii^  of  their  own  maMunn,  1km 

■— ito  — tiwdi  for  our  rolief?    ITiImm  had  adoptioa  of  hw  projecta.    But  be  the  mmtatara 

■aaa  tlM  dreaaM  of  aoaM  anknofim,  lamawwidi  what  tfaejr  mmj,  the  anthor  kaowa  that  tfaaj 

■■d  ■amalwaB  writer,  tfaejr  would  eaeite  ne  could  not  avoid  appljing  diia  MABOfiOO  to  ibi» 

qlra;  their  weakaoM had  beoMaa antidote  to  aorriee  of  the  eattbliehmeat,  as  fiiitfafidij  m 

their  maLignity.    But  as  they  are  univeieaMy  he,  or  aoy  other  auoister,  oould  do.  I  say  they 

belbfed  to  be  writtea  by  the  hand,  or  what  coidd  not  aroid  it,  and  have  no  merit  at  aU  for 

MMBHte  to  the  same  thing,  under  the  inme-  the  applieatioo.     But  auppoeing    that  they 

diate  direetioo,  of  a  peiaon  who  has  been  ia  ahoidd  greedy  mi«nanage  ihis  revenue.    Here 

the  iBii|iiiniiiit  of  the  highest  aftiis,  andmay  is  a  goal  deal  of  room  for  mistake  and  prodi- 

aoaBbeiadiesameeitnatioa,Ithiakitisnotto  gali^  before  you  coois  U>  the  edge  of  ruin, 

he  nokoMed  among  our  greateet  ccoeolatione,  The  difference  between  the  amount  of  that  real 

Ihttt  the  yet  reasaining  power  ef  this  kingdom  and  his  imaginary  revewe  is,  £.160AXX>  a  year, 

ii  to  be  emptoyed  ia  an  attempt  to  realise  a(^  at  least;  a  tolerable  aum  for  them  te  play  with: 

liana  that  are  at  oaoe  eo  frivoions,  and  so  fidi  this  might  onrnpensate  the  differeoee  betweea 

afdaagsr.    That  eooeaderatioa  will  justify  me  the  author's  oBoooomy  and  their  prodision;  and 

in  dwsUiag  a  litOe  knger  on  the  diflodties  of  atiU,notwithatandiag  their  vices  and  ignoranoe, 

Iha  nation,  and  the  solutions  of  our  anthor.  the  nation  might  be  saved.    The  author  ought 


I  am  then  persuaded  that  he  cannot  be  in    alsotoreooDect,  that  a  good  man  wouU  hardly 
im  least  alarmed  about  oar  cituation,  let  hie    deny,  even  le  die  worst  of  ministers,  the  means 


aatfliy  be  what  he  pleeaea.    I  will  give  faun  a  of  dmng  their  duty;  eapecially  in  a  crisis  whsn 

for  aqr  opinion,  wfaicfa,  I  tfaiak,  be  our  bemg  depended  on  supplying  them  with 

diepHte.    All  that  he  beelows  upon  the  some  means  or  otfaer.    In  such  a  oase  Ifaeir 

I,  wfaieh  itdoee  not  posaem  urithoot him,  penury  of  mind,   in  discovering  reeourcea, 

andaappoeing  it  all  sore  money,  amounts  tone  would  make  it  rather  the  more  neoeesaiy,  not 

OBon  thuiasumor£.900,000ayear.    Tfaae,  to  starip  such  poor  proridera  of  the  little  stock 

he  thinks,  wil  do  the  hnsinem  oompletely  ,and  tfaey  bad  in  hand. 

ander  as  flourishing  at  home,  and  rmpectable        Besides,  here  is  another  siAject  of  distress, 

abrand.  If  the  option  between  gk)ry  and  shame,  and  a  very  serious  one,  wfaicfa  puts  us  again  to 

if  our  aahration  ordeetraetion,  dependedon  thie  a  atand.    The  author  may  pomiUy  not  gobm 

amn,  it  is  iaHpoasible  that  he  should  have  been  into  power,  (I  only  state  the  poenbility :)  fae 

active,  and  made  a  merit  of  tfaat  activity,  in  may  not  always  continue  in  it;  aadif  thecon- 

lakiagoflraafailliag  in  die  pound  ofthe  land  tax,  tmry  to  all  tfaisshouU  fortunately  for  us  happen, 

oduch  came  up  to  fais  grand  desideratasn,  and  what  insurance  on  his  Ufo  can  be  aauie  for  a 

npwards  of  £.100,000more.  By  thismanmuvre,  aum  adequate  to  fais  lorn  7    Then  we  are  thus 

Iw  left  our  trade,  navigation,  and  manufoctuiee,  anfankily  situated,  that  tiieeftaiiof  of  an  Ame- 

«n  the  verge  of  destruotion,  our  6nanoes  in  rtean  and  Irisfa  revenue  of  4.aWfiOO  to  be 

rain,  oar  cradit  expiring,  Ireland  en  the  point  managed  by  faim,  is  to  save  us  finom  ruin  two 

efbemg  ceded  to  France,  die  coloniee  of  being  or  three  yearn  hence  at  best,  to  make  us  happy 

tsm  lo  pieeee,  die  sucoeesioa  of  the  crown  at  at  home  and  gkwious  abroad ;  and  the  actual 

the  amn^  of  our  great  rival,  aad  the  kiagdon  poaeeauon  of  4.400,000  English  taxes  caaaot 

itself  en  the  very  point  of  becoming  tribotaiy  eo  much  as  protract  our  ruin  widioat  faim.  So 

to  that  haughty  power.    All  this  ior  wont  of  we  are  staked  on  four  chances ;  fais  power,  ite 

MinOfiOO;  for  I  defy  the  reader  U>  point  out  permanence,  the  succem  of  his  projecU,  and 

any  other  reveaoe,  or  any  odier  precise  and  the  duration  of  fais  life.    Any  one  of  tfaese  fiiil- 

daflned  sofaeme  of  pobtios,  wfaieh  he  afluffis  ing,wearegone.PinqprasA«c«i(foRaayiMMal/ 

foroorredenqitioo.  This  m  no  UAfiurrepreeeutatioa;  ultimately  all 

I  know  that  two  thmgs  may  be  said  in  fais  faangs  on  fais  life,  because,  inhis  account  of 

dsfonce,  as  bad  reaeons  are  always  at  hand  in  every  set  of  men  that  have  faeld  or  supported 

Ml  indiflereat  cause ;  Uiat  fae  was  not  sure  tfae  ndministraticn,  hs  finds  neither  virtue  nor  abi- 

■oneywodd  be  applied  as  he  thinka  it  ought  lity  in  any  but  himself.     Indeed   he  pays 

Inbe,  by  the  preeent  mimsters.    I  thinkas  lU  (tfarougfa  tfaeir  measwes)  aoroe  compUmenla 

afthemmhedoestothefulL    Tfaeybavedone  to  Lonl  Bute  and  Lord  Despenser.  But  to  the 

varynearasnuehmischief  astfaeycando,  to  latter,  this  is,  I  suppose,  but  a  civility  to  old 

a  eoostitution  so  robust  as  thv  is.    Notfaii^  nnyiaintance :  to  tfae  former,  a  little  stnke  cf 
Vol.  I.-9 
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politki.    We  may  therefore  fkirly  Mj,  that  innst,  that  we  ebould  put  this  reremae  to  the 

oar  only  hope  is  his  life ;  and  he  has»  to  make  aooount  of  his  plans  or  his  power ;  and  lor  a 

it  the  more  80,  taken  care  to  cut  offany  resource  very  plain  reason:  we  are  already  near  two  years 

which  we  possessed  independeot  of  him.  in  possession  of  it    By  what  means  we  cama 

In  the  next  plaoe  it  may  be  said,  to  excuse  to  that  possession,  is  a  pretty  long  sUxy ;  how 

any  appearance  of  inconsistency  between  lh»  ever,  I  shall  give  nothing  more  than  a  short 

anihor's  actions  and  his  dedarations,  that  he  abstract  of  the  proceeding,  in  order  to  seo 

Ifaou^  it  right  to  relieve  the  landed  interest,  whether  the  author  will  Uike  to  himself  anj 

and  Uy  the  burthen  where  it  ought  to  lie,  oo  part  in  that  measure. 

tile  colonies.  What!  to  take  off  a  revenue  so  The  fact  is  this;  the  East  India  ooaapanj 
necessary  to  our  being,  before  any  thing  what-  had  for  a  good  while  solicited  the  ministiy  fov 
soever  was  acquired  in  the  pfaice  of  it?  In  a  negotiatioo,  by  which  they  proposed  to  pay 
prudence,  he  ought  to  have  waited  at  least  for  largely  for  some  advantages  in  their  trade,  and 
the  first  qusrter*s  receipt  of  the  new  anonymous  fortherenewalof  their  charter.  This  had  been 
Americanrevenue,andlrishland  tai.  Is  there  die  former  method  of  transacting  with  that 
something  so  specific  for  our  disorders  in  Amo-  body.  Qovemment  having  only  leased  tli0> 
rican,  and  something  so  poisonous  in  English  monopoly  for  short  terms,  the  oompany  ham 
money,  that  one  is  to  heal,  the  other  to  destroy  been  obliged  to  resort  to  it  frequently  far  renew- 
us  ?  To  say  that  the  knded  interest  oomU  not  als.  These  two  parties  had  always  negotiated 
continue  to  pay  it  for  a  year  or  two  longer,  is  (on  the  true  principle  of  credit)  not  as  govern-^ 
more  than  the  author  will  attempt  to  prove,  ment  and  subject,  but  as  equal  dealers,  on  the 
To  say  that  they  womld  pay  it  no  knger,  is  to  footing  of  mutual  advantage.  The  public  had 
treat  lh»  landed  interert,  in  my  opinion,  very  derived  great  benefit  from  such  dealing.  But 
seurvily.  To  suppose  that  die  gentry,  clergy,  at  that  time  new  ideas  prevailed.  The  minia* 
and  fivehoklers  of  England  do  not  rate  the  try,  instead  of  listening  to  the  proposals  of  that 
oommeroe,  the  credit,  the  religion,  the  liber^,  company,  diose  to  set  up  a  daim  of  the  crown 
the  independent  of  their  country,  and  the  sue-  to  their  possessions,  llie  original  phn  seema 
cession  of  their  crown,  at  a  shilling  in  the  to  have  been,  to  get  the  house  of  commons  to 
pound  huid  tax!  They  never  gave  him  reason  compliment  the  crown  widi  a  sort  of  juridical 
to  think  so  meanly  of  them.  And,ifl  amrightly  declaration  of  a  title  to  the  company's  aequisi- 
informed,  when  that  measure  was  debated  in  tions  m  India ;  which  die  crown,  on  its  part, 
parliament,  a  very  difierent  reason  was  assigned  with  the  best  air  in  the  world,  was  to  bestow 
by  the  author's  great  friend,  as  well  as  by  others,  upon  the  public  Then  itwoukl  come  tothe^ 
for  that  reduction:  one  very  different  from  the  turn  of  the  house  of  commons  again  to  be 
critical  and  almost  desperate  state  of  our  finao-  liberal  and  gratefid  to  the  crown.  Thecivik 
ces.  Some  peo(de  then  endeavoured  to  prove,  list  debts  were  to  be  paid  off;  widi  perhaps  a. 
that  the  reduction  might  be  made  without  detri-  pretty  augmentation  of  income.  All  this  was 
ment  to  the  national  credit,  or  die  due  support  to  be  done  on  the  most  public-spirited  princi- 
of  a  proper  peace  establishment ;  otherwise  it  pies,  and  with  a  politeness  and  mutual  inter- 
is  obvious  that  the  reduction  could  not  be  de-  change  of  good  offices,  that  could  not  but  have 
fended  in  argument  So  that  this  author  cai>>-  charmed.  But  what  was  best  of  sH,  these  civi- 
not  despair  so  much  of  the  commonwealth,  Utiesweretobe  without  a  farthing  of  charge  to 
without  this  American  and  Irish  revenue,  as  either  of  the  kind  and  obliging  parties.— The 
be  pretends  to  do.  If  he  does,  die  reader  sees  East  India  compvaj  was  to  be  covered  with 
how  handsomely  he  has  provided  for  us,  by  infiuny  and  disgrace,  and  at  the  ssme  time  was 
voting  away  one  revenue,  and  by  giving  us  a  to  pay  the  whole  bill, 
pamphlet  on  the  odber.  In  consequence  of  this  scheme,  the  terrours 

Idonotmeantoblaaie  the  relief  which  was  ofaparliainentary  inquiry  were  btmg  over  them, 

then  given  by  parliament  to  the  land.    It  was  A  jiidicature  was  assered  in  parliament  to  try 

grounded  on  very  weigh^  reasons.  The  admi-  this  question.    But  lest  this  judicial  character 

nistration  contended  only  for  its  continuance  shouU  chance  to  inspire  certain  stid)bom  ideas 

for  a  year,  in  order  to  hare  the  merit  of  taking  of  law  and  right,  it  was  argued,  that  the  judi- 

off  the  shilling  in  the  pound  immediately  before  cature  was  arbitrary,  and  ought  not  to  deter- 

the  elections ;  and  thus  to  bribe  the  fifeehoUers  mine  by  die  rules  of  law,  but  l^  their  opinion 

of  England  with  their  own  money.  of  policy  and  expediency.    Nodiing  exceeded 

It  is  true,  the  author,  in  his  estimate  of  ways  die  Tiolenoe  of  some  of  the  managers,  except 

and  means,  takes  credit  for  £.400,000  a  year,  their  impotence.    They  were  bewildered  by 

/mSanrnmuu.  Buthe  wiD not vecy  positively  tbeirpaasioM,andby  their  want  of  knowledge 
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Of  wtflt  of  oonndflntMO  oT  om  wJbjidtl,  Tin 
■on  tbejr  adyanced,  the  further  diej  found 
llHmelnHi  from  their  objects— All  things  ran 
farto  coafinioa.  The  minitteri  quarrelled 
•moog  themaelToa.  They  diadaimed  one 
•aother.  They  auipended  violence,  and  riurunk 
from  treaty.  The  inquiry  waa  almost  at  ita 
laal  gaap ;  when  10010  active  penoni  of  the 
company  were  given  to  understand,  that  thia 
katile  proceeding  was  only  set  up  m  terrorem ; 
that  goffcmment  was  iu  from  an  intention  of 
■einng  upon  die  possessions  of  the  company. 
AdmiArtratkm,  they  said,  was  sensible,  that 
tbm  idea  was  in  every  light  full  of  absurdity ; 
mad  Ihft  such  a  seizure  was  not  more  out  of 
Ihmt  power,  dian  remote  from  their  wishes ; 
■ad  (herefere,  if  the  company  would  come  in  a 
Bbaral  Bmnner  to  the  house,  they  certainly 
eonid  not  fiul  of  putting  a  speedy  end  to  this 
disagreeable  business,  ud  of  opening  the  way 
to  an  advantageous  treaty. 

Ob  this  hint  the  company  acted :  they  came 
■t  once  to  a  resohition  of  getting  rid  ofthe  difi- 
cnhies  which  arose  from  die  complication  of 
Ibeir  trade  widi  their  revenue ;  a  step  which 
despoiled  them  of  their  best  defensive  armour, 
■ad  pot  them  at  mice  into  the  power  of  admi- 
ustratioa.  They  direw  their  whole  stock  of 
•very  kind,  the  revenue,  the  trade,  and  even 
IJbnr  ddic  from  government,  into  one  fund, 
^ich  they  computed  on  the  surest  grounds 
^souM  amomit  to  £.800,000,  with  a  la^  pro- 
vable surphu  for  the  payment  of  debt.  Then 
Ihey  agreed  to  divide  this  sum  in  equal  por- 
tions between  diemsehres  and  the  public, 
£400,000  to  each.  This  gave  to  the  proprie- 
tors of  that  fond  an  annual  augmentation  of  no 
Bore  than  £  .80,000  divulend.  They  ought  to 
receive  from  government  £.120,000 for  the  loan 
of  their  ci4>itaL  So  that,  in  (act,  die  whole, 
which  on  this  plan  they  reserved  to  themselves, 
ftom  their  vast  revenues,  from  their  extensive 
trade,  and  in  consideration  of  the  great  risks 
and  mighty  expenses  whidi  purchased  these 
advantages,  amounted  to  no  more  than 
£JU0fX}0f  whilst  government  was  to  receive, 
aa  I  said,  £.400,000. 

This  proposal  was  thought  by  themselves 
liberal  indeed ;  and  they  expected  the  highest 
applauses  for  it.  However,  their  reception 
waa  very  different  from  their  expeetationv. 
Wbeo  t^y  brought  up  their  plan  to  the  house 
of  commons,  the  offer,  as  it  vras  natural,  of 
£400,000,  was  very  well  relished.  But  no- 
thing could  be  more  disgustful  than  the  £.80,000 
whidi  the  company  had  divided  among  them- 
selves. A  violent  tempest  of  public  indignation 
and  fiiry  rose  against  them.     The  heads  of 


people  toned.  The  cmuipaay  waa  heM  well 
able  to  pay  £400,000  a  year  to  government ; 
but  bankrupts,  if  they  attempted  to  divide  the 
fifUi  part  of  it  among  themselves.  An  etpott 
facto  law  was  brought  in  widi  great  precipit^ 
tioo,  fbr  annuHing  this  dividend.  In  die  bill 
was  inserted  a  dause,  ^iA  suspended  fbr 
about  a  year  the  ri^t,  which,  under  the  public 
iaith,  the  company  enjoyed,  of  making  their 
own  dividends.  Such  was  tliejdispositioo  and 
temper  of  the  house,  that  ahhoogh  ^  plain  fitce 
of  facts,  reason,  arithmetic,  afl  the  authority, 
parts,  and  eloquence  in  the  kingdom,  were 
against  this  bill ;  though  all  the  chanceDora  of 
the  exchequer,  ^o  lud  heU  that  office  from 
the  beginning  of  this  reign,  opposed  it ;  yet  a 
few  placemen  of  die  subordinate  departments 
sprung  out  of  their  ranks,  took  the  lead,  and, 
by  an  opinion  ef  mime  mri  of  aeatt  mtpportf 
carried  the  biU  with  a  high  hand,  leaving  the 
then  secretary  of  state  and  the  chancellor  of 
the  exdiequer  in  a  very  moderate  minority.  In 
this  distracted  situation,  the  managers  of  dte 
bin,  notwitlutanding  their  triumph,  did  not 
Yenture  to  propose  the  payment  oT  the  civil 
list  debt.  The  dianoeHor  of  the  exdiequer 
was  not  in  good  humour  enough,  after  his 
late  defeat  by  his  own  troops,  to  co-operate 
in  sudi  a  design;  so  they  nnde  an  act,  to 
lock  up  the  money  ia  the  exdiequer  until 
th^  should  have  time  to  Ibok  about  diem, 
and  setde  among  themaehrea  what  they  were 
to  do  with  it.^ 

Thus  ended  this  unparajleled  transaction. 
The  author,  I  believe,  will  not  claim  any  part 
of  the  glory  of  it:  he  win  leave  it  whole  and 
entire  to  the  authors  of  the  measure.     The 
mooey  was  the  voluntary  f^  gift  of  the  com- 
pany;  the  rescinding  bill  was   the  act  cf 
ngidature,  to  which  they  and  we  owe  soboris- 
aion :  the  author  has  nothing  to  do  with  the 
one  or  with  the  other.    However,  be  cannot 
avoid  rubbing  himself  against  this  subject 
merely  fbr  the  pleasure  of  stirring  eontrover- 
sies,  and  gratifying  a  certain  prurieneyof  taxa- 
tion that  seems  to  infect  his  Mood.  It  is  merely 
to  indulge  himself  in  specnlatioos  of  taxing, 
that  he  chooses  to  harangue  on  this  subject. 
F<nr  he  takes  credit  for  no  greater  sum  than 
the  public  is  already  in  possession  of.  He  does 
not  hint  that  the  company  means,  or  has  ever 
ahewn  any  disposition,  if  manaeed  with  coa>- 
mon  prudence,  to  pay  less  in  future ;  and  he 
cannot  doubt  that  the  present  ministry  are  as 
wdl  inclined  to  drive  them  by  their  mock  in- 
quiries, and  real  rescinding  bills,  as  be  can 
possibly  be  with  his  taxes.    Besides,  it  is  <rf>- 
vious,  that  as  great  a  sum  nn^t  have  been 
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drawn  from  that  company,  without  affecting  same  end  may  not,  and  must  not,  be  conquMMd, 

prapert]r,arihaking  the  constitution,  or  endan-  according  to  its  circumstances,  by  a   great 

nriag  the  principle  of  p«d)lic  credit,  or  nmning  diyersity  of  ways.     Thus  in  Otvat  Britain 

into  his  golden  dreams  of  oockets  on  the  Gan-  some  of  our  establishments  are  apt  for  the  si^ 

MS,  or  visions  of  stamp  duties  on  Partoanna's,  port  of  credit.    They  stand  therefore  c^mu  a 

DtuUekg^  Eutbundemf  and   HutbuUtoi^mM.  principle  of  their  own,  distinct  from,  and  in 

For  once,  I  will  disappoint  him  Id  this  part  of  some  respects  contrary  to,  the  relation  between 

the  dispute ;  and  only  in  a  ?ery  few  wovds  re-  prince  and  subject.    It  is  a  new  species  oC 

commend  to  his  consideration,  how  he  is  to  get  contract  superinduced  upon  the  dd  contract  of 

off  the  dangerous  idea  of  taxing  a  public  fund,  die  state.   The  idea  of  power  must  as  much  as 

if  he  levies  those  duties  in  En^and ;  and  if  he  possible  be  banished  from  it ;  for  power  and 

is  to  levy  them  in  India,  what  provision  he  has  credit  are  things  adverse,  incompatible ;  Nan 

made  for  a  revenue  estshlishment  there ;  sup-  bene  convenkaUf  nee  m  una  eede  moranhir.  Such 

posing  that  he  undertakes  this  nsw  scheme  of  establishments  are  our  great  stomed  oompa« 

finance  independently  of  the  con^MUiy,  and  nies.    To  tax  them  would  be  critical  and  diuip- 

against  its  inclinations.  gerous,  and  contradictory  to  the  very  purpose 

So  much  for  these  revenues;  which  are  no-  of  their  institution;  which  is  credit,  and  cannot 

thingbuthis  visions,  or  already  the  national  pos-  therefore  be  taxation.    But  the  nation,  when  it 

sessions  without  any  act  of  his.    It  is  easy  to  gave  up  that  power,  did  not  give  up  the  advan- 

parade  with  a  high  talk  of  parliamentary  ri|^ts,  tage;   but  supposed,  and  with  reason,  that 

of  the  univoTMli^  of  legishuive  powers,  and  of  government  was  overpaid  in  credit,  Sat  what  it 

uni&rm  taxation.    Men  of  sense,  when  new  seemed  to  lose  in  authority.    In  such  a  case 

projects  come  befixe  them,  always  think  a  di^  to  talk  of  the  rights  of  sovereignty,  is  quite 

oourse  proving  the  mere  right  or  mere  power  idle.  Other  establishments  supply  other  modes 

of  acting  in  the  manner  proposed,  to  be  no  of  public  contribution.  Our  <radmg  companies, 

more  than  a  very  unpleasant  way  of  mis*  as  well  as  individual  importers,  are  a  fit  subject 

spending  time.    They  must  see  the  object  to  of  revenue  by  customs.     Some  establishments 

be  of  proper  magnitude  to  engage  them;  they  pay  us  by  a  monopoly  of  their  consun^ition  and 

must  see  the  means  of  compassing  it  to  be  next  their  produce.     This,  nominally  no  tax,  in 

to  certain ;  the  mischief  not  to  counterbalance  reality  comprehends  all  taxes.  Such  establish- 

the  profit;  they  will  examine  how  a  proposed  ments  are  our  colonies.    To  tax  them  would 

imposition  or  regulation  agrees  with  the  opin*  be  as  erroneous  in  policy,  as  rigorous  id  equity, 

ion  of  those  who  are  likely  to  be  affected  by  Ireland  supplies  us  by  furoishinff  troops  in 

it;  they  wil^  not  despise  the  consideration  even  war;  and  by  bearing  part  of  our  roreign  esta- 

of  their  habitndes  and  prejudices.    They  wish  blishment  in  peace.     She  aids  us  at  all  times 

to  know  how  it  accords  or  disagrees  with  the  by  the  numey  that  her  absentees  spend  among 

true  spirit  of  prior  establishments,  whether  of  us;  which  is  no  small  part  of  the  rental  of  that 

government  or  of  finance ;  because  they  wdQ  kingdom.    Thus  Ireland  contributes  her  part, 

know,  that  in  the  complicated  caoonomy  of  Some  objects  bear  port  duties.     Some  are 

great  kingdoms,  and  immense  revenues,  which  fitter  for  an  inland  excise.    The  mode  varies, 

in  a  length  of  time,  and  by  a  varied  of  acci-  the  object  is  the  same.    To  strain  these  fitm 

dents,  have  coalesced  into  a  sort  of  body,  an  their  old  and  iuveterate  leanings,  mi^t  inmair 

attempt  towards  a  compulsory  equality  in  all  die  oki  benefit,  and  not  answer  the  end  of  the 

circumstances,  and  an  exact  practical  defini-  new  project.  Among  all  the  great  men  of  anti- 

tion  of  the  supreme  rif^ti  in  every  case,  ii  the  quity,  Pnenatee  aSall  never  be  my  hero  of 

most  dangerous  and  chimerical  of  all  enter-  legislation ;  with  his  iron  bed,  the  aJlegory  of 

prises.    The  dd  building  stands  wdl  enou^,  his  government,  and  the  type  of  some  modern 

though  part  Gothic,  part  Grecian,  and  part  policy,  by  which  the  long  Umb  was  to  be  cut 

Chinese,  until  an  attempt  is  made  to  square  it  short,  and  the  short  tortured  into  length.  Such 

into  uniiformity.     Then  it  may  come  down  was  the  state-bed  of  uniformity!    He  would,  I 

upon  our  beads  all  together,  in  much  unifermity  conceive,  be  a  very  indifferent  farmer,  who 

of  ruin ;  and  great  will  be  the  (all  thoeof.  complained  that  his  sheep  did  not  plough,  or 

Some  people,  instead  of  indining  to  debate  his  horses  yidd  him  wool,  thou^  it  woiud  be 

the  matter,  only  feel  a  sort  of  nausea,  when  an  idea  full  of  equality.    They  may  think  this 

they  are  told,  that "  protection  calls  for  supfdy,"  right  in  rustic  csoonomy,  who  think  it  avail- 

and  that  *'  iJI  the  plarts  ought  to  eontribitfe  to  able  in  tho  politic; 

^supportof  die  whole."    Surange  argument  qu|  Barium nonodii,smettoacarmlna,M«vl! 

Mr  ^reat  and  grave  deliberation!    As  if  tho  ^ique klsm jvngat  vulpes,  at  mulgeat  hiicos. 
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Ai  tfw  tndnr  hu  ilitad  tfiii  Iiidiaii  tintkn  howwer  it  mi^  hnanm  the  platfemi,  eu 

fir  B»  finble  pinpoM  relative  to  Uf  |daa  of  addiiodriiif  tolheunaritjofilwkgMliiiira; 

■nplf ;  mIm  hu  lUled  aajrotfierprafecti  iMieh,Ilev,  kwUthaveaeoBlirwjopentioB: 

wmMUttle,  if  ADjdistiBct  end;  OBlewper-  fcr,  aulhonty  dependag  on  opkiioo  at  lean  m 

hipi  to  riiew  jou  how  (uD  he  k  of  projecte  for  much  aa  oo  dntj,  an  idem  circulated  aneog  the 

Ao  pbblie  food ;  and  what  Taat  eipectatioaa  people  that  our  oooatitutiao  is  not  eo  perfect  aa 

maj  be  formed  of  him  or  his  friends,  if  they  it  ought  to  be,  before  you  are  Hire  of  mending 

aiKwld  be  translated  into  administration.    It  is  it,  is  a  certain  molhod  of  lessening  it  in  the 

abo  from  some  opinitni  that  these  speculations  public  opinion.    Of  this  irreverent  opinion  of 

nay  one  day  become  our  public  measures,  tltat  parliament,  the   author  himself  complains  in 

I  think  it  worth  ii^ile  to  trouble  the  reader  at  one  part  of  his  book ;  and  he  eodvavours  to 

aD  about  them.  increase  it  in  another. 

Two  of  them  stand  out  in  high  reliero  be-  Has  he  well  considered  what  an  immense 

yood  the  rest.    The  first  is  a  change  in  the  operation  any  change  in  our  constitution  is  ? 

iBtemal   representation  of  this   country,   by  how  many  discussions,  parties,  and  passions, 

enlarging  our  number  of  constituents.    The  it  will  necessarily  excite ;  and,  when  you  open 

aeoond  is  an  addition  to  our  representatirea,  it  to  inquiry  in  one  part,  where  the  inqtiiiy  wiB 

bf  new  American  members  of  Fkrliament.    I  stop?  Experience  shews  us,  that  no  time  can 

paaa  over  here  all  oonsiderationa  how  for  sudi  befit  for  such  dianges  but  a  time  of  general 

•  ratem  will  be  an  impro^nient  of  our  coosti-  confusion;  when  good  men,  finding  erery  thing 

CBtMB  aooording  to  any  sound  theory.     Not  already  broken  up,  think  it  right  to  take  advan- 

dmt  I  mean  to   condemn   sodi   speculative  tage  of  the  opportunity  of  such  derangement  in 

inqoirieB  concerning  this  great  object  of  the  fevour  of  an  useful  alteration.    Perh^  a  time 

national  attention.     They  may  tend  to  clear  ofthegreatestsecority  and  tranquillity  both  at 

doobdid  points,  and  possibly  may  lead,  as  they  home  and  abroad  may  likewise  be  fit ;  but  will 

hnve  oftm  done,  to  real  improvemerrts.    What  the  aothor  affirm  this  to  be  jiMt  such  a  time  ? 

I  object  to,  is  their  introduction  into  a  discourse  Tramferring  an  idea  of  military  to  civil  pru- 

rekting  to  die  immediate  state  of  our  afiairs,  dence,  he  ought  to  know  how  dangerous  it  is  to 

and  reeommending  plans  of  practical  govern-  make  an  aheration  of  your  diiposition  in  the 

mcnt.    In  this  view,  I  see  notfiing  in  them  but  hce  of  an  enemy. 

what  is  usual  with  the  author;  an  attempt  to  Now  comes  his  American  representation, 

rmiae  discontent  in  the  people  of  England,  to  Here  too,  as  usual,  he  takes  no  notice  of  any 

balance  those  discontents  the  measures  of  his  difficulty,  nor  says  any  thing  to  obviate  those 

friends  had  already  raised  in  America.    What  objections  that  must  naturally  arise  in  the 

other  reason  can  he  have  for  suggesting,  that  minds  of  his  rsaderg.    He  throws  you  his 

we  are  not  happy  enough  to  enjoy  a  sufficient  politics  as  he  does  his  revenue ;  do  yon  make 

Boadier  of  voters  in  England  1    I  believe  that  aomething  of  them  if  yon  can.     Is  not  the 

moat  sober  thinkers  on  &is  subject  are  rather  readera  Uttle  astonished  at  the  proposal  of  an 

of  opinion,  that  our  &ult  is  on  the  other  side ;  American  representation  fiom  that  quarter  7 

and  that  it  would  be  more  in  the  spirit  of  our  It  is  proposed  merely  as  a  project*  of  specula- 

conrtitMtiuu,  and  more  agreeable  to  the  pattern  tive  improvement ;  not  firm  the  necessity  in 

of  our  best  laws,  by  IcMening  the  number,  to  the  case,  not  to  add  any  thing  to  the  authority 

add  to  the  weight  and  independency  of  our  of  parliament,  but  that  we  may  afford  a  greater 

votera.    And  truly,  considering  die  immense  attemion  to  the  concerns  of  the  Americans, 

and  dangerous  charge  of  elections ;  the  prosti-  and  give  them  a  better  opportunity  of  stating 

tme  and  daring  venality,  the  corruption  of  their  grievances,  and  of  obtaining  redress.    I 

manners,  the  idleness  and  profligacy  of  the  am  glad  to  find  the  author  has  at  length  dis- 

lower  sort  of  voters,  no  prudent  man  wouU  covered  that  we  have  not  given  a  sufficient 

propose  to  increase  such  an  evil,  if  it  be,  as  I  attention  to  their  concerns,  or  a  proper  redress 

foar  it  is,  out  of  our  power  to  administer  to  it  to  their  grievances.     His  great  fi-iend  wouU 

any  remedy.    The  author  proposes  nothing  once  have  been  exceedingly  displeased  vrith 

Initber.  If  he  has  any  improvements  that  may  any  person,  who  should  tell  him,  that  he  did 

balance  er  may  lessen  this  inconvenience,  he  not  attend  stifficiently  to  those  concerns.    He 

has  tbooght  proper  to  keep  them  as  usnal  in  thought  he  did  ao,  when  he   regulated  the 

his  own  breast.     Since  he  has  been  so  re-  colonies  over  and  over  again:  he  thooght  he 

aerved,  I  ihould  have  wished  he  had  been  as  dkl  so,  whsn  he  fonned  two  general  syatama  of 
cautious  with  regard  to  the  prqjeet  itself.  First, 

because  he  observes  jostty,  that  his  scheme,  •  P.  19^  40. 
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raveaiM ;  mm  ef  part-duliet ,  and  the  other  of  them  hare  well  aired  diemsehnea  with  their  two 
internal  taxation.  Theae  ayatems  auppoaed,  voyagea  of  6,000  milea. 
or  ought  to  auppoae,  the  greatest  attention  to,  However,  in  order  to  iacilitate  every  thing 
and  the  moat  detailed  information  of,  all  their  to  the  author,  we  wiU  nippoee  them  aSi  ooce 
affaira.  However,  by  contending  for  the  Am^  more  elected,  and  steering  again  to  old  £n^ 
rican  representation,  he  seems  at  last  driven  land,  with  a  good  heart,  and  a  fair  wssteriy 
virtually  to  admit,  that  great  caution  ought  to  wind  in  their  stem.  On  their  arrival,  th^ 
be  used  in  the  exercise  of  ofi  our  legislative  find  all  in  a  hurry  and  bustle ;  in  and  ont ;  eon- 
rights  over  an  object  ao  remote  from  our  eye,  dolence  and  congratulation ;  the  crown  is  de- 
and  so  little  connected  with  our  immediate  mised.  Another  parliament  is  to  be  called. 
Ibelings ;  that  in  prudence  we  ought  not  to  be  Away  back  to  America  again  on  a  fcurth 
quite  so  ready  with  our  taxes,  until  we  can  voyage,  and  to  a  third  election.  Does  th» 
secure  the  desired  representation  in  Par-  Author  mean  to  make  our  kings  as  immortal  in 
tiamenf  Perhaps  it  may  be  sobm  tinM  beibre  Iheirpersooalasin  their  politic  character?  or, 
thia  hopefiil  scheme  can  be  brought  to  perfect  whilst  he  bountifully  adds  to  their  life,  will  he 
•Mturity,  although  the  author  aeems  to  be  no  lake  from  them  their  prerogative  of  diasohring 
arise  aware  of  any  obsinictiaBi  that  lie  in  the  j»arliamenls,  in  &vour  of  the  American  union? 
sray  «f  iL  He  talks  of  his  union,  just  aa  be  or  are  the  American  representativea  to  be  per- 
•doea  of  hia  taxea  and  his  saraigs,  with  •»  much  petual,  and  tofeel  neither  demiaea  of  the  cro%ni, 
^angjrmd  and  ease,  aa  if  hie  wish  and  the  nor  dissolutions  of  parliament? 
eiyoysMnt  were  exacdy  the  aaaM  thing.  He  But  these  thinga  may  be  granted  to  him, 
Appears  not  to  have  troubled  his  head  with  the  without  bringing  him  muchnearer  to  his  point, 
infinite  difficulty  of  setdiag  that  representation  What  does  he  think  of  ro-eloction  ?  is  the 
«i  a  fair  balance  of  wealth  and  numben  American  member  the  only  one  who  is  not  to 
•throughout  the  several  proviacea  of  America  take  a  place,  or  the  <»ily  one  to  be  exempted 
-and  the  West  IndieSj  under  such  an  infinite  from  the  cereasony  of  ro-election?  How  will 
varie^r  of  circumstances.  It  coats  him  nothing  this  great  politician  preserve  the  rights  of  eleo> 
4o  fight  widi  nature,  and  to  conquer  the  order  ton,  the  faiiness  of  returns,  and  the  privilege 
of  Providence,  wioidi  manifestly  opposes  itself  of  the  house  of  commons,  as  the  sole  judge  of 
to  the  possibility  of  such  a  paiiiamentary  union,  such  contests  ?  It  would  undoubtedly  be  a  glo- 
But  let  us,  to  indulge  his  pasaion  for  pro-  nous  sight  to  have  eight  or  tea  petitiona,  or 
jects  and  power,  suppose  the  happy  time  arri-  double  returns,  from  Boston  and  Barfaadoea, 
ved,  wbten  the  author  oomes  into  the  ministry,  from  Philadelphia  and  Jamaica,  the  membera 
and  is  to  realize  his  q)ecuhUions.  The  vrrita  returned,  and  the  petitioners,  with  all  their 
are  issued  for  electing  msmbers  for  America  train  of  attorneys,  solicitore,  mayors,  select 
«nd  the  West  Indies.  Soaie  provinces  receive  men,  provostpmarshals,  and  above  five  hundred 
them  in  six  weeks,  some  in  tea,  some  in  twenty,  or  a  thousand  witnesses,  come  to  the  bar  of  the 
A  vessel  may  be  k)st,  and  then  sooM  provinces  house  of  commons.  Possibly  we  might  be  in* 
may  not  receive  them  at  alL  But  let  it  be,  terrupted  in  the  enjoyment  of  this  pleasing 
that  they  all  receive  them  at  once,  and  in  the  spectacle,  if  a  war  should  break  out,  and  our 
shortest  time.  A  proper  space  must  he  given  constitutional  fleet,  kiaded  with  members  of 
for  proclamation  and  for  the  election;  sobm  parliament,  returning  offioers,  petitions,  and 
weein  at  least.  Butthemend>ersare  ehosea;  witnesses,  the  electors  and  elected,  rirauki  be- 
and,  if  ships  are  ready  to  sail,  in  about  six  come  a  prize  to  the  French  or  Spaniards,  and 
more  they  arrive  in  London.  Jm  the  mean  be  conveyed  to  Carthagena  or  to  La  Vera 
time  the  parliasMnt  has  sat,  and  business  ftr  Cruz,  and  from  thence  perhaps  to  Mexico  or 
advanced,  without  American  representatives.  Lima,  there  to  remain  until  a  cartel  for  mem- 
Nay  by  this  tisM,  it  may  happen,  that  the  par-  bora  oif  parliament  can  be  settled,  or  until  tho 
liament  is  dissolved ;  wad  then  the  memben  war  is  ended. 

ship  themselves  again,  to  be  again  elected.  In  truth,  the  author  has  little  studied  this 

The  writs  may  arrive  in  America,  beforo  tho  iMisiaess;  or  he  might  have  known,  that  soma 

poor  members  of  a  parliament  in  which  they  of  the  most  considerate  provinces  of  America, 

never  sat,  can  arrive  at  their  several  provincea.  such  for  instance  as  Connecticut  and  Massa« 

A  new  interest  is  formed,  and  they  find  other  ^usetts  Bay,  have  not  in  each  of  them  two 

memben  are  chosen  ^ndiilst  they  are  on  die  men  who  can  afford,  at  a  distance  fi-om  their 

high  seas.     But,  if  the  writs  and  memben  aatates,  to  spend  a  thousand  pounds  a  year. 

arrive  together,  here  is  at  best  a  new  trial  of  How  can  these  provinces  be  represented  at 

skin  among  the  candidates,  after  one  aet  of  WeatmiDster?  If  their  province  pays  them. 
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-^bij  m  Aawrku  afBOti,  with  nkiies,  Hid  tkniwoiiklbefwyniBpb,  uidmniianjbeB*- 

MC  iadependent  vaealbtn  ofparliuDent.   It  is  ficial  to  Ghvat  Briuun  and  her  ookmiet,  if  the 

tt«0,  that  fbroMrly  in  Englajid  memben  had  old  nafigatioQ  lawi  were  adhered  to."*    That 

Mkriea  froai  their  ooaetituenta;  but  they  all  **  the  trauportatioo  ahould  be  in  all  caaee  in 

faid  aalariea,  and  were  all,  in  this  waj,  upon  a  ahipe  beloofing  to  British  aubjects."     That 

par.    If  dieee  American  repreeenUtiTee  have  "  even  Britah  ihipa  ihould  not  be  gemraUy 

■o  aalariea,  dMo  they  moat  add  to  the  liat  of  received  into  the  coloniee  from  any  part  of 

our  peoaianera  and  dependants  at  court,  or  they  Europe,    except    the    dominiou   of   Great 

■aHitarre.    There  is  no  alteinative.  Britain."    That  *' it  u  unreasonable  that  com 

Eboi^^  of  this  ritionary  union;  in  whidi  and  audi  like  products  should  be  restrained  to 

■nehastravafaace  appeals  without  any  &ncy,  come  fint  to  a  Britiah  port."    What  do  all 

and  dia  judgnant  is  shocked  without  any  thing  theae  fine  obaenrations  signify  ?  Some  of  them 

to  refieab  the  imagination.    It  looks  as  if  the  condemn,  aa  ill  practices,  things  that  were 

wuhar  had  dropped  down  firam  the  moon,  with-  never  practised  at  aU.    Some  recommend  to 

flat  any  knowledge  of  the  general  nature  of  this  be  done,  thingi  that  always  have  been  done. 

I^oba,  of  the  gsMral  nature  of  its  inhabitants,  Others  indeed  convey,  though  obliquely  and 

widiout  the  ImsI  acquaintance  with  the  affairs  loosefy,  some  insinuations  hi^y  dangerous  to 

^thia  country.  Governor  Pownal  has  handled  our  commerce.    If  I  could  prevail  on  myself 

Ikm  aaaaa  subjeoL  To  do  him  justice,  he  treats  to  think  the  author  meant  to  ground  any  piao- 

it  iqion  &r  more  ratkmd  principlea  of  apecula-  tioe  imon  theae  general  propositions,  I  duouM 

tioB ;  and  nmeh  more  like  a  man  of  busineoa.  diink  it  very  necenary  to  vk  a  few  questions 

Be  thinks  (erroneously,  I  conceive;  but  be  about  some  of  them.    For  instance,  what  does 

^oea  think)  that  our  legishttive  rights  are  in-  he  mean  by  talking  of  an  adherence  to  the  oU 

«ampleto  without  sudi  a  representation.    It  is  navigation  laws?  does  he  mean,  that  the  par- 

W>  wonder,  therafive,  that  he  endeavours  by  Ucular  law,  1£  Car.  II.  c  19,  commonly  called, 

•vary  means  to  obtain  it.  Not  like  our  author,  "  The  Act  of  Navigation,"  is  to  be  adhered 

mho  is  always  on  velvet,  he  is  aware  of  some  to,  and  that  the  sev^al  subsequent  additions, 

difficokiea ;  and  he  proposes  some  solutions,  amendments,  and  exceptions,  ought  to  be  all 

But  nature  is  too  hard  for  both  these  authora;  repealed  ?    If  so,  he  will  make  a  strange  havoc 

mad  America  ii,  and  ever  will  be,  without  in  the  yvhcHo  system  of  our  trade  laws,  which 

adnal  representation  in  the  house  of  commons ;  have  been  univeraaUy  acknowledged  to  be  fuU 

war  win  any  minister  be  wild  enough  even  to  as  well  founded  in  the  alterationa  and  excep- 

nopoae  audi  a  representation  in  parliament;  tions,  as  the  act  of  Charles  the  Second  in  the 

aowerer  he  may  choose  to  throw  out  that  pro-  original  prorisions;  and  to  pursue  full  as  wisely 

jaet,  together  with  othen  equally  fiur  fiom  his  the  great  end  of  that  very  politic  law,  the  in- 

foal  opinions  and  remote  from  his  designs,  crease  of  the  British  navigation.    I  fancy  the 

nsrely  to  fiUl  in  with  the  different  views,  and  vrriter  couki  hardly  propose  ai^  thing  more 

captivate  the  affections,  of  different  sorts  of  alsrming  to  those  immediately  interested  in 

■sea.  dutt  navigation  than  Budi  a  repeal.    Ifhedoea 

Whether  these  projects  arise  from  the  au-  not  mean  this,  he  has  got  no  ferther  than  a 

dtor's  real  pditical  principlea,  or  are  only  nugatoiy  proposition,  whidi  nobody  can  con- 

Voui^  out  in  sdiservieace  to  his  political  tradict,  aiidfer  which  no  man  is  the  wiser. 

TiewB,  they  compose  the  whde  of  any  thing  That  *'  the  regulations  for  the  cobmy  trada 

diat  is  alUte  precise  and  definite,  which  the  would  be  few  and  simple  if  the  old  navigation 

author  baa  given  im  to  expect  from  that  admi-  laws  w«e  adhered  to,*'  I  utterly  deny  as  si 

niatration  which  is  so  much  the  subject  of  his  &ct.    That  they  ought  to  be  so,  sounds  well 

praises  and  prayers.    As  to  his  general  propo-  enough ;  but  this  proposition  is  of  the  same 

•itions,  that  **  there  is  a  deal  of  difference  be-  nugatory  nature  with  some  of  the  fbrmer.   The 

tween  impossibilities  and  great  diflkulties ;"  regulations  lor  the  colony  trade  ou^  not  to 

that  **  a  great  scheme  cannot  becarried,  unless  be  more  nor  fewer,  nor  more  nor  less  complex, 

made  the  business  of  successive  administra-  than  the  occasion  requires.    And,  as  that  trade 

tiona  ;**  that  "  virtuous  and  able  men  are  the  b  in  a  great  measure  a  system  of  art  and  ro 

6ttest  to  serve  their  country  f*  all  this  I  lock  on  striction,  they  can  neither  be  few  nor  simple, 

as  no  more  than  so  much  rubble  to  fill  up  die  It  is  true,  that  the  very  principle  may  be  do- 

apaces  between  the  regular  masonry.    Pretty  stroyed,  by  multiplying  to  excess  the  means  of 

much  in  the  same  tight  I  cannot  forbear  consi-  fecuring  it,  Nerer  did  a  minister  depart  mor^ 
daring  his  detached  observations  on  commerce; 

math  m»t  diat  **Xhe  system  for  colony  regula-  •  P.  19 
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from  the  anthor't  idMi  oTrinplicit^,  or  mot*     had  defaced  a  thousand  fair  monunieati  of  the 
ombarraM  the  trade  of  Ameriea  with  the  muU     constitutioaal  and  political  skill  of  their  predo- 
dplieity  and  intricacy  of  ragidatiaas  and  onli*     eesson.    It  is  natairal  indeed  that  this  author 
■ancas,  than  his  boasted  minister  of  1764.     should  hate  some  dislike  to  the  adminisiratiaa 
That  minister  seemed  to  be  possessed  with     which  was  formed  in  1765.    Its  views  in  most 
something,  hardly  short  of  a  rage,  fir  regulation     things  were  diflerent  from  those  of  his  friends ; 
aod  restriction.    Ha  had  so  multiplied  bonds,     insome,  altogether  opposite  to  them.    Itisim- 
eertificates,  affidavits,  warrants,  sufferances,     possible  that   both  of  these   administTations 
and  ooekets;  had  supported  them  with  such    should  be  dkoobjects  of  public  esteem.    Their 
•evere  penalties,  and  extended  them  without     diffbreat  principles    compose    sobm  of  the 
llie  least  coosidenUkm  of  eireumsthHeM  lo  so    ■trongest  political  lines  which  discriminate  the 
many  objects,  that,  had  they  all  oootinQed  iA    pirties  even  now  subsisting  among  us.    The 
their  original  force,  eommerce  most  speedily    ministers  of  1764  are  not  indeed  ^lUowed  by 
have  expired  imder  than.    Some  of  them,  tM    very  many  in  their  opposition :  yet  a  large  part 
ministry  which  gave  them  birth  WAioMigedtie    «ftbe  peoplenowinofflee  entertain,  or  pcetend 
destroy:  with  iMir  own  hand  they  signed  thd    to  entertain,  seMiments  entirely  conformable 
eondemnfttioli  of  their  &wn  regufetiobs ;  oob-    to  theirs;  whilst  some  of  the  former  ooUeagoes 
fossing,  in  so  many  words,  in  the  preamble  of    ef  the  ministry  which  was  formed  in  1765,  how- 
their  act  oTthe  6th  Glee.  UL  dnt  someof  these    ever  they  may  have  abandoned  the  eoonection, 
regulations  had  laid  an  uimeemtargnatrabttoiik    md  contradicted  by  their  conduct  the  princi> 
As  trade  and  eorrtipanienoe  of  M$  Mafmlj^    pies  of  their  former  friends,  pretend,  on  their 
^ifmenbsti  Bobftett.     This,  in  that  ministry,    perts,  still  to  adhere  to  the  same  maxims.    All 
was  a  candid  confession  of  a  mistake :  but    the  leaser  divisions,  which  are  indeed  rather 
every  alteration  made  in  those  r^^ations  by    names  of  personal  attachment  than  of  party  dis- 
their  suocessourt  is  to  be  the  tfhci  of  envy,     tibction,  fall  in  with  the  one  or  the  other  of 
and  American  misrepresentation.  So  much  for    these  leading  parties, 
die  author's  simplicity  in  regulation.  I  intend  to  state,  as  shortly  as  I  am  able,  the 

I  have  now  gone  dirough  all  whidi  I  think  general  condition  of  public  siTaire,  and  the  die- 
Immediately  essential  in  the  author's  idea  of  position  of  the  minds  of  men,  at  the  time  of  the 
war,  of  peace,  of  the  comparative  states  of  remarkable  dianfle  of  system  in  1765.  The 
England  and  France,  of  our  actual  situation ;  reader  will  have  uiereby  a  more  distinct  view 
in  Us  projects  of  (Bconomy,  of  finance,  of  com-  tof  the  comparative  merits  ofthese  several  plans, 
merae,  and  of  constitutional  improvaoient  and  will  receive  more  satisfaction  concerning 
There  remains  nothing  now  to  be  considered,  Ihe  ground  and  reason  of  the  measures  which 
except  his  heavy  censures  upon  the  adnuais-  were  then  puimied,  than,  I  believe,  can  be  de- 
tration  which  was  formed  in  1765;  which  is  rived  from  die  perusal  of  those  partial  represen- 
«ommaidy  known  by  the  name  of  the  Marquis  lations  contained  in  the  State  of  the  Nation, 
«f  Rockingham's  administratian,  as  tlie  a(hni>  and  die  other  writings- of  those  who  have  con- 
nistration  whidi  preceded  it  is  by  that  of  Mr.  tinned,  for  now  near  three  years,  in  the  undis- 
Grenville.  These  censures  rebue  chiefly  to  tuibed  possession  of  the  press.  This  will,  I 
ihreeheads:  I.  Tothe  repeal  of  the  Americaa  hope,  be  some  apology  for  my  dwelling  a  litde 
•tamp  act.  2.  To  die  commercial  reguktions  on  this  part  of  the  subject 
Ihen  made.  S.  Tothe  course  of  foreign  nego-  On  the  resignation  of  the  Earl  of  Bute,  in 
tiations  during  that  short  period.  176S,  our  affairs  had  been  delivered  into  the 

A  person  who  knew  nothing  of  pubBc  affiurs  hands  of  three  ministers  of  bis  recommenda- 
bat  Ctook  the  writings  of  this  author  would  be  tion ;  Mr.  Grenville,  the  Earl  of  Egremont, 
led  to  oondude,  that,  at  the  time  of  the  change  and  the  Earl  of  Halifax.  This  arrangement, 
in  June  1765,  some  well-digested  system  of  notwithstanding  the  retirement  of  Lord  Bute, 
administration,  founded  in  national  strength,  announced  to  &e  public  a  continuance  of  the 
and  in  the  affections  of  the  people,  proceeding  aame  measures ;  nor  was  there  more  reaeon  to 
in  an  points  with  the  most  reverential  and  ten-  expect  a  change  from  the  death  of  the  Earl  of 
der  regard  to  the  laws,  and  pursuing  with  Egremont.  The  Earl  of  Sandwich  supplied 
equal  wisdom  and  success  every  thing  which  his  place.  The  Duke  of  Bedford,  and  the 
coukl  tond  to  the  internal  prosperity,  and  to  the  gentlemen  who  act  in  that  connection,  and 
external  honour  and  digni^  of  diis  country,  whose  general  character  and  politics  were  su^ 
hadbeeaallatoncesubverted,  by  an  imipUon  ficientlj  understood,  added  to  the  strength 
of  a  sort  of  wikl,  licentious,  unprincipled  inva-  of  the  ministry,  widioot  making  any  ahe- 
den,  who  wantonly,  and  wUh  a  baihaieusrage,    ration  in  their  plan  ef  conduct.    Such  waa 
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tfto  mnihuhw  of  the  miniitiy  wfaiefa 
cfai^gwl  IB  1766. 
Ai  to  their  poUtice,  the  prmciplei  of  the 
of  Paris  forerned  in  fiireign  affkin.    In 
tic,  the  Mme  acheroe  prerailed,  of  eo»> 
the  opinioiMi,  and  diagracing  moaCof 
the  fmrmmm,  who  had  been  countenanced  and 
employed  in  the  late  rei^.    The  inclinations 
•f  IIm  people  were  little  attended  to;  and  a 
todie  use  of  fi)rcible  niethods  ran 
the  whole  tenour  of  administration, 
is  general  was  measy  and  dissa- 
men  saw  causes  lor  it,  in  the 
of  the  ministrj  and  the  conduct  of 
The  ministers,  who  ha?e  uso- 
lAf  •  AorC  method  on  such  occasions,  attri* 
bolad  their  unpopulari^  wholly  to  the  efibrts 
flf  htdd/m,    £U>weTer  this  mi^  be,  the  licen- 
tisoBBeai  and  tunndts  of  the  common  people, 
and  the  oonlempt  of  goremment,  of  which  our 
andior  so  oAen  and  so  bitterly  complains,  an 
omiag  to  the  mismanagement  of  the  sid>sequent 
aitoiinisliBliiwis,  had  at  no  time  risen  to  a 
Renter  er  more  dangerous  height.    The  me»- 
amcB  taken  to  suppress  that  spirit  were  as 
▼iolent  and  licentious  as  the  spirit  itself;  injiih* 
dieiaaa,  precipitate,  and  some  of  them  iUegaL 
Instn^  of  allaying,  they  tended  infinitely  to 
iaflama  the  distemper;  and  whoeyer  will  he  at 
the  Isast  pains  to  examine,  will  find  thoee  meap 
■vea,  not  only  the  causes  of  the  tumults  which 
dnn  prandled,  but  the  real  sources  of  almost 
att  the  disorders  which  have  arisen  since  that 
lioBa.    More  intent  on  making  a  victim  to 
party  than  an  enmpla  of  justice,  they  bluD- 
4and  in  the  method  of  pursuing  their  rwh 
fsanee.    BydiismeansadisooTerywasmade 
«f  many  practices,  conomon  indeed  in  the 
efice  of  secretary  tiT  state,  but  wholly  repug* 
■ant  to  our  laws,  and  the  geniusof  the  English 
rMMStitiitifln.    One  of  the  worst  of  these  was, 
the  wanton  and  indiscriminate  seizure  of  papers, 
•fen  in  cases  where  the  safe^  of  the  state  was 
■or  pretended  in  justification  of  so  harsh  a 
pineaediog.    The  temper  of  the  ministry  had 
somited  a  jealousy,  which  made  the  people  more 
than  oommonly  vigilant  concerning  every  power 
which  was  exercised  by  government     The 
afcasa,  however  sanctioned  by  custom,  was 
•fideBt ;  but  the  ministrv,  instead  of  resting  m 
a  pfiident  inactivity,  or  (what  wouki  have  been 
sttt  mere  prudent)  taking  the  lead,  in  <^eting 
the  minds  of  the  people,  and  ascertaining  the 
law  opon  thoee  delicate  points,  made  imo  of  the 
whole  mfluMice  of  government  to  prevent  a 
parliasaentary  resokuion  against  these  practice* 
ef  oftca.    And  lest  die  colourable 
in  afgunisal  against 


proee^hve,  shouhl  he  mistaken  lor  the  real  mo* 
tives  of  their  conduct,  all  the  advantage  of 
privilege,  all  the  arts  and  finenesses  of  pleadinga 
and  great  sums  of  public  money  were  lavished^ 
to  prevent  any  decision  upon  those  practices  ia 
the  courts  of  justice.  In  the  mean  time,  ia 
order  to  weaken,  since  they  could  not  immedi* 
ately  deetroy,  the  liberty  of  die  press,  the  pri- 
vilege of  parliament  was  voted  away  in  all  ao- 
cusations  for  a  seditious  libel.  The  freedom 
of  debate  in  parliament  itself  was  no  lees  me* 
naced.  Officertofthe  army,  of  kmg  and  meri- 
torious senrice,  and  of  anall  ibrtunes,  wem 
choeen  as  victims  lor  a  single  vote,  by  an  e>» 
ertion  of  ministerial  power,  which  had  been 
very  rardy  used,  and  which  is  extremdy  unjust, 
as  depriving  men  not  only  of  a  place,  buta  pro* 
fession,  and  is  indeed  of  the  most  pemicioua 
example  both  in  a  civil  and  a  military  light. 

Whilst  afl  things  were  managed  at  homa 
with  such  a  spirit  of  disorderly  despotism; 
abroad  there  was  a  proportionable  fH^frntnt 
of  all  spirit.  Some  of  our  most  just  and  vak>- 
able  claims  were  in  a  manner  abandoned.  This 
indeed  seemed  not  very  inconsistent  conduct 
in  the  ministers  who  had  made  the  trea^  of 
Paris.  With  regard  to  our  domestic  affiurs, 
there  was  no  want  of  industry ;  but  there  was 
a  great  deficiency  of  temper  sjid  judgment,  and 
manly  comprehension  of  the  public  intereat. 
The  nation  certainly  wanted  relief,  end  govero- 
moit  attempted  to  admiinster  it  Two  ways 
were  principally  choeen  for  this  great  purpoae. 
l%e  first  by  regulation;  die  sMond  by  new 
fimds  of  revenue.  Agreeably  to  this  phm,  a 
new  naval  establishment  was  formed  at  a  good 
deal  of  expense,  and  to  little  effect,  to  aid  in 
the  collection  of  the  customs.  Regulation  was 
added  to  regulation ;  and  the  strictest  and  most 
unreserved  orders  were  given,  for  a  prevention 
of  all  contraband  trade  here,  and  in  every  pari 
of  America.  A  teasing  custom-house,  and  a 
multiplicity  of  perplenng  regdations,  ever 
have,  and  ever  will  appear,  the  master^pieco 
of  finance  to  people  «  narrow  views ;  as  a 
paper  against  smuggling,  and  the  in^Kstation 
of  French  finery,  never  foils  of  fiimishing  a 
very  p<^)ular  column  in  a  newspaper. 

The  greatest  part  of  these  regulations  were 
made  for  America ;  and  they  foil  so  indiscri- 
minately on  all  sorts  of  contraband,  or  supposed 
contraband,  that  some  of  the  most  valuablo 
branchea  of  trade  were  driven  violently  fixm 
our  ports;  which  caused  an  universal  conster- 
nation throughout  the  cofonies.  Every  part 
of  the  trade  was  infinitely  distressed  by  them. 
Men  of  war  now  for  the  first  time,  armed  with 
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inretted  the  oouts,  tnd  gate  to  the  teUectioo  rewntful  people,  who  thought  tbemMhreidMp^ 
of  revenue  the  air  of  hostile  contrihutioa.  injured,  and  that  they  were  contending  for  efeiy 
About  the  same  time  that  these  regulations  thing  that  was  valud>le  in  the  world, 
■eened  to  threaten  the  destniction  of  the  onlj  In  England,  our  ministors  went  on  witheol 
trade  fiora  whence  the  plantations  derived  any  the  least  attention  to  these  alarming  diqwai* 
specie,  an  act  was  made,  putting  a  stop  to  the  tioas ;  just  as  if  they  weredoing  the  most  con* 
Ibture  emission  of  paper  currency,  which  used  mon  things  in  the  most  usual  way,  and  among 
Co  supply  its  place  amongthem.  Hand  in  hand  a  peq>le  not  only  passive  but  pleased.  They 
with  diis  went  another  act,  for  obliging  the  took  no  one  step  to  divert  the  dangerous  spirit 
eolonies  to  provide  quarters  for  soldiers.  In-  which  began  even  then  to  appear  in  the  ook>-> 
standy  followed  another  law,  for  levying  throuf^  aiss,  to  oooproouse  with  it,  to  noUiiy  it,  or  to 
out  all  Amsrica  new  port  dutiss,  upon  a  vast  subdue  it.  No  new  arrangements  wars  mada 
variety  of  commodities  of  their  consumptioo,  in  civil  government;  no  newpowers  or  institMV 
and  some  of  which  lay  heavy  upon  objects  ne-  tions  were  given  to  govemours ;  no  augmonta- 
eessary  for  dieir  trade  and  fishery.  Immsdt-  tion  was  made,  or  new  disposition,  of  forces, 
•tdy  upon  the  heels  of  these,  and  amidst  the  Never  was  so  critical  a  measure  purwed  with 
uneasmess  and  confiision  produced  by  a  crowd  ao  little  provision  against  iui  necessary  conae- 
«f  new  impositions  and  regidalions,  some  good,  quences.  As  if  aD  OHnmon  prudence  had 
pome  evil,  some  doi:^id,  all  erode  aE^  ilU  abandoned  the  ministers,  and  as  if  they  meant 
considered,  came  another  act,  for  imposing  an  to  plunge  themselves  and  us  headlong  into  that 
universal  stamp  du^  on  the  colonies ;  and  this  gulph  which  stood  gaping  before  them ;  by 
was  declared  to  be  little  more  than  an  experi-  giving  a  year's  notice  of  the  project  of  their 
ment,  and  a  foundation  of  future  revonie.  To  stamp-act,  they  allowed  time  for  all  the  disooo- 
lender  these  proceedings  the  more  irritating  to  tents  of  that  country  to  fester  and  come  to  a 
the  colonies,  the  principal  argument  used  in  head,  and  for  all  the  arrangements  which  fiM>- 
lavour  of  their  ability  to  pay  sudi  duties  was  tious  men  could  make  towards  an  opposition  to 
the  liberality  of  the  grants  of  their  assemblies  the  law.  At  the  same  time  they  carefully  con- 
during  the  late  war.  Never  could  any  argument  coaled  firom  the  eye  of  parliament  those  remoo* 
be  more  insulting  and  mortifying  to  a  people  strances  which  they  had  actually  received; 
habituated  to  the  granting  of  their  own  money,  and  vHiich  in  the  strongest  manner  indicated 
Taxes  for  the  purpose  of  raising  revenue  had  the  discontent  of  some  of  the  colonies,  and 
hitherto  been  ^)aringly  attempted  in  America,  the  consequences  which  roi^t  be  ezpeded ; 
WiduMit  ever  doubting  the  extent  of  its  lawful  they  oonoealed  them,  evoi  in  defiance  of  an 
power,  parliament  ahvays  doubted  the  proprie^  order  of  council,  that  they  should  be  hud  befoco 
of  such  impositions.  And  the  Americans  on  parliament  Thus,  by  concealing  the  true  state 
their  part  never  thought  of  ooittesting  a  right  of  the  case,  they  rendwed  the  wisdom  of  tho 
by  vi^ch  they  were  so  Uttle  affected.  Their  nation  as  improvident  as  their  own  temeri^, 
assemblies  in  die  main  answered  all  the  pur-  either  in  preventing  or  guarding  against  tho 
poses  necessary  to  the  internal  ODOonomy  ef  a  mischiefl  It  has  indeed,  fiom  the  beginning 
free  people,  and  provided  for  all  the  exigencies  to  this  hour,  been  the  uniform  policy  of  this  set 
of  government  which  arose  among  thenaelves.  of  men,  in  order,  at  any  hazard  to  obtain  a 
fii  the  midst  of  that  happy  enjoyment,  they  present  credit,  lo  propose  whatever  might  be 
never  tiiought  of  critically  settling  the  exact  pleasing,  as  attended  with  no  difficulty ;  and 
limits  of  a  power,  whidi  was  necessary  to  their  afterwards  to  throw  all  the  disappointment  of  the 
tmion,  their  safety,  their  eqtHtli^,  and  even  wild  expectations  they  had  raised,  upon  thosa 
theu'  liberty.  Thus  the  two  very  difficult  vrho  have  the  hard  taisk  of  freeing  the  public 
points,  superiority  in  the  presiding  state,  and  from  the  consequences  of  their  pernicious  pro- 
freedom  in  the  sulxxdinate,  were  on  the  whole  jects. 

sufficiently,  tliat  is,  practicaOy,    reconciled;        Whilst  the  commerce  and  tranquillity  of  tha 

without  agitating  those  vexatious  questions,  whole  empire  were  shaken  in  this  manner,  our 

which  in  truth  rather  belong  to  metaphysics  affairs  grew  still  more  distracted  by  the  internal 

than  politics,  and  which  can  never  be  moved  dissensions  of  our  ministers.    Treachery  and 

without  shaking  the  foundations  of  the  best  ingratitude  was  charged  from  one  side ;  despo- 

govemmenti  that  have  ever  been  constituted  by  tism  and  tyranny  from  the  other ;  the  vertigo  of 

human  wisdom.     By   this   measure  was  let  theregency  bill;  the  awkward  reception^ the 

loose  that  dangerous  spirit  of  disquisition,  not  silk  bill  in  the  house  of  conmions,  and  the  in- 

m  the  coohiesB  of  phiksophical  inquiry,  but  considerate  and  abrupt  rejection  of  it  in  tha 

inflamed  with  all  the  ptasionf  of  an  haogbtj  hfoosaof  kiidi;dM  strange  and  violent  tunmlu 
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and  wUch  wera 
•eriouB,  bj  being  diarged  by  the 
upon  one  anolber;  the  report  of  a 
and  bitital  treatment  of  the  » faj  a 

at  the  aame  tone  odious  lo  the  people ; 
al  cwpued  U>  leave  the  public,  at  the  cloeeof 
the  aeMion  of  1766,  in  ae  critical  and  perilous 
•  ataafcion,  ae  ever  the  nation  waa,  oreould  he, 
iantinMwiienihewaanot  immediatdy  threi^ 
Itned  by  herneii^iboun. 

It  was  at  thia  time,  and  in  these  circun^ 
fliBBeos,  that  a  new  adminiitratian  waa  fomed. 
IVufesiinf  even  industrious^,  in  this  public 
■ntlsr,  to  avoid  anecdotes ;  I  say  nothing  of 
dwss  fiunouB  reconciliations  and  quarrds, 
viliidi  weakmed  the  body  that  riiould  have  been 
Ikm  natural  support  of  this  administration.  I 
nsi  no  risk  in  aiBrming,  that,  surrounded  as 
tfbey  were  with  difficulties  of  every  species, 
mt^KJi^  but  the  strongest  and  most  unoomipc 
asBSS  of  their  dn^  to  the  public  could  have  pre- 
snilsd  upon  some  of  the  persons  who  composed 
it  to  imdertake  the  king's  business  at  such  a 
Their  preceding  character,  their  mea- 
while  in  power,  and  the  subsequent  con- 
of  many  of  them,  I  think,  leare  no  room 
to  charge  this  assertion  to  flattery.  Having 
uadertaken  the  commonwealth,  what  remained 
Ibrthamtodo?  to  piece  their  conduct  upon  the 
hidMBdMLin  of  former  measures?  Iftheybad 
basD  so  indined,  die  ruinous  nature  of  those 
HBasorss,  which  began  instantly  to  appear, 
wunld  not  have  permitted  it.  Scarcely  had 
Ihsy  entered  into  office,  when  lecten  arrived  from 
al  parts  of  America,  making  loud  compkints, 
bndnd  1^  strong  reasons,  against  several  of 
dm  principal  re^datiuns  of  the  late  ministry, 
as  threatening  destruction  to  many  valuable 
hwBches  of  commerce.  These  were  attended 
with  representations  from  many  merchants  and 
capital  manufacturers  at  home,  who  had  all  their 
interesti  involved  in  the  support  of  lawful  trade, 
and  in  the  suppression  of  every  sort  of  contra- 
band. Whilst  these  things  were  under  consi- 
deration, that  conflagration  blazed  out  at  once 
in  Noith  America ;  an  universal  disobedience, 
and  open  resistance  to  the  stamp  act ;  and,  in 
inconsequence,  anuniversalstop  to  the  course 
«f  justice,  and  to  trade  and  navi^uion,  through- 
out tint  great  important  country ;  an  interval 
dbring  vdiich  the  trading  interest  of  England 
lay  imder  the  most  dreadful  anxiety  which  it 
over  fob. 

The  repeal  of  that  act  was  proposed.  It  was 
mnefa  too  serious  a  measure,  and  attended  with 
too  many  difficulties  upon  every  side,  for  the 
dien  ministry  lo  have  undertaken  it,  as  some 
pahry  writers  have  asserted,  from  envy  and 


dislike  to  their  predecessors  in  office.  As  Uttb 
could  it  be  owing  to  personal  cowardice,  and 
dread  of  consequences  to  themselves.  Mini^ 
ters,  timorous  from  their  attachment  to  placo 
and  power,  will  fear  more  from  the  conse> 
quences  of  one  court  intrigue,  than  from  a  thou* 
sand  diffigilties  to  the  oonunerce  and  credit  of 
their  country  by  disturbances  at  three  thousand 
miles  distance.  From  which  of  these  the  mi- 
nisters had  most  to  apprehend  at  that  time,  is 
known,  I  presume,  universally.  Nor  did  they 
take  that  resokition  from  a  want  of  the  fiiUest 
sense  of  the  inconvwiiences  which  must  neces' 
sarily  attend  a  measure  of  concession  from  ths 
sovereign  to  the  subject.  That  it  must  increasa 
the  insdence  of  the  mutinous  spirits  in  Amo* 
rica,  was  but  too  obvious.  No  great  measurs 
indeed,  at  a  very  difficult  crisis,  can  be  pur* 
sued,  which  is  not  attended  with  some  mis- 
chief; none  but  conceited  pretenders  m  puhlie 
business  will  hold  any  other  knguage:  and 
none  but  weak  and  unexperienced  men  will  be- 
lieve them,  if  they  should.  If  we  were  found  in 
such  a  crisis,  let  those  vriiose  bold  designs,  and 
whose  defective  arrangements,  brou^  us  into 
it,  answer  for  the  consequences.  The  businesa 
of  the  then  ministry  evidently  was,  to  take  such 
steps,  not  as  the  wiAes  of  our  author,  or  as 
their  own  wiAes  dictated,  but  as  the  bad  sitiH 
ation  which  their  predecessors  had  left  thenl^ 
absolutely  required. 

The  disobedience  to  this  act  was  universal 
throughout  AmMica ;  nodiing,  it  was  evident, 
but  the  sending  a  very  strong  military,  backed 
by  a  very  strong  naval  force,  would  reduce  tha 
seditious  to  obedience.  To  send  it  to  onn 
town,  would  not  be  sufficient ;  every  provinoa 
of  AsMrioa  most  be  traversed,  and  nurt  bo 
subdued.  I  do  not  entertain  the  least  doubt  but 
this  oouid  be  done.  We  might,  I  think,  witl^ 
out  much  difficulty  have  destroyed  our  odoniss. 
This  destruction  mi^t  be  effected,  probably 
in  a  year,  or  in  two  at  the  utmost.  If  theques- 
taon  was  upon  a  foreign  nation,  where  every 
sueoessfid  stroke  adds  to  your  own  power,  and 
ti^es  frmn  that  of  a  rival,  a  just  war  with 
such  a  certain  superiori^  would  be  undoubU 
odiy  an  advisable  measure.  But  four  snUion 
of  debt  due  to  our  merchants,  the  total  cessation 
of  a  trade  annually  worth/our  mUtiKm  more,  • 
large  foreign  traffic,  much  home  manufacture, 
a  very  capital  immediate  revenue  arising  from 
colony  imports,  indeed  the  produce  of  every 
one  ot  our  revenues  greatly  depending  on  thin 
trade,  all  these  were  very  weighty  accumulated 
considerations,  at  least  well  to  be  weighed,  be- 
fore that  sword  was  drawn,  which  even  by  ito 
victories  must  produce  aO  the  evil  effscts  of 
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the  gre&tett  national  defeat.    How  pablic  cr&-        Theae  were  aome  of  the  motives  drawn  frtMt 

dit  must  have  sufTered,  I  need  not  say.    If  the  principles  of  convenience  for  that  repeal.  Wbea 

eoodiiion  of  the  nation,  at  the  close  of  our  the  object  came  to  be  nK»e  narrowly  inspected, 

foreign  war,  was  what  Uiu  author  represents  efvery  motive  concurred.   These  coknies  wer« 

h,  KtA  a  civil  war  would  have  been  a  bad  evidently  founded  in  subservience  to  the  coa»* 

eooch  on  which  to  repose  our  wearied  virtue,  merce  of  Great  Britain.    From  this  priricipie, 

Par  from  being  able  to  have  entered  into  new  the  whole  system  of  our  Uws  concerning  tbeot 

planaofoDConomy,  we  must  have  laundied  into  became  a  system  of  restriction.     A  doublo 

a  new  sea,  I  fear  a  boumfiess  sea,  of  expense,  monopoly  was  established  on  the  part  of  tfaa 

Such  an  addition  of  debt,  with  such  a  dimini»-  parent  country ;  1.  A  monopoly  of  their  wfaoUi 

tioQ  dT revenue  and  trade,  would  have  left  us  in  import,  which  is  to  be  altogether  from  Great 

no  want  of  a  Stateef  the  NatUm  to  aggravate  Britain;  2.  A  monopoly  ef  all  their  export, 

the  picture  of  our  distresses.  which  is  to  be  no  where  but  to  Great  Britain, 

Ovr  trade  felt  this  to  its  vitals ;  and  ow  then  as  far  as  it  can  serve  any  purpose  here.     On 

ministers  were  not  adiamed  to  say,  that  they  the  same  idea  it  was  contrived  that  they 

■ympathized  with  the  feelings  of  our  merchants,  should  send  all  their  products  to  us  raw,  and 

The  aniversal  ainnn  of  the  whole  trading  body  in  their  first  stale;  and  that  they  should  take 

of  England  will  never  be  laughed  at  by  them  every  thing  from  us  in  the  last  stage  of  mano* 

n  an  Ul-grounded  or  a  pretended  panic    The  &cture. 

universal  desire  of  that  body  will  always  have        Were  ever  a  people  under  such  cireun^ 

great  wei^  with  them  in  every  consideration  stances,  that  is,  a  people  who  were  to  export 

connected  with  ooraoerce ;  neither  ought  die  raw,  and  to  receive  manufactured,  and  this, 

opinion  of  that  body  to  be  slighted  (notwitlH  not  a  few  luxurious  articles,  but  all  articles, 

standing  the  oontemptooos  and  indecsnt  huH  even  lo  dwse  of  the  grossest,  most  vulgar,  and 

goage  of  this  anthor  and  his  associates)  in  any  necessary  consumption,  a  people  who  were  m 

ooonkleration  whatsoever  of  reveaoe.  Nothing  the  hands  of  a  general  monopolist,  were  ever 

among  us  is  more  quickly  or  deeply  affected  such  a  people  suspected  of  a  possibility  of 

by  taxes  ofany  bind  than  trade  ;  and  if  an  Ame*  becoming  a  just  object  of  revenue?    All  the 

rican  tax  was  a  real  relief  to  En^^nd,  no  part  ends  of  their  foundation  must  be  supposed 

of  the  community  would  be  sooner,  or  more  utterly  contradicted  before  Ihey  could  become 

materially  relieved  by  it  than  oor  roerdMuits.  roch  an  objecL     Every  trade-kiw  we  have 

But  they  wdl  know  that  the  trade  of  England  made  must  have  been  eluded,  and  become  use- 

ranst  be  more  burthened  by  one  penny  raised  in  lessi  before  they  could  be  in  Mioh  a  condition. 
America,  tlian  by  three  in  England ;  and  if        The  partisans  of  the  new  system,  who,  on 

that  penny  be  raued  with  the  uneaainess,  the  nioat  occasions,  take  credit  for  full  as  much 

dinaJntont,  and  the  confusion  of  America,  mora  knowledge  as  they  possMs,  think  proper  on 

than  by  ten.  this  occasion  to  couaterfeit  an  extraoitiinary 

If  tbs  opinion  and  wiah  of  thn  landed  interest  degree  of  ignorance,  and  in  consequence  of 'it 

is  a  motive,  and  it  is  a  fair  and  just  one,  for  to  assert,  "  that  the  balance  (between  the  cok>- 

taMng  away  a  real  and  large  revenue,  the  nies  and  Great  Britain)  is  unknown,  and  that 

desire  of  the  trading  interest  dT  England  ought  no  important  conclusion  can  be  drawn  from 

to  be  a  just  ground  for  taking  away  a  tax,  of  premises  so  very  uncertain."!    Now  to  what 

little  better  than  specnlation,  which  was  to  be  can  this  ignorance  be  owing  ?  were  the  navi- 

oolleeted  by  a  war,  which  was  to  be  kept  op  gation  laws  made,  that  this  balance  should  be 

with  the  perpetual  discontent  of  those  who  unknown  ?  is  it  from  the  course  of  exchange 

were  to  be  affected  by  it,  and  the  value  of  that  it  is  unknown,  which  all  the  world  knows 

Tpriioae  produce,  even  afinr  the  ordmcny  charges  to  be  greatly  and  perpetually  against  the  colu- 

at  collection,  was  very  uncertain;*  afler  die  nies  ?  is  it  from  the  doubtful  nature  of  the  trade 

sstraorrfimiry,  the  dearest  purchased  revenue  we  carry  on  with  the  colonies  ?  are  not  these 

that  ever  was  made  by  any  nation.  schemisui  well  apprised,  that  the  colonists, 

particularly  those  of  the  northern  provinces, 

^  ,  ,     .         ....        _  ,  .  import  more  from  Great  Britain,  ten  timea 

•  U  Is  observable,  that  the  partisans  of  Aroe-  —JL.  ,l.„  ,l.„  ..^  •    «....^  ♦«  ...'i  «k-.  « 

rtcan  laxaUon,  when  they  havVa  mind  to  repre-  "**"'  than  they  send  in  return  to  us  ?  that  a 

sent  this  tax  as  wonderfuUy  beneficial  to  Eng-  9^^*^  P»rt  of  their  foreign  balance  is,  and  must 

Isnd,  stste  it  as  worth  £.100,000  a  year ;  when  be  remitted  to  London?    I  shall  be  ready  to 

Uieyare  to  renresent  it  as  vei"**"  ^  i*»«  admit  that  the  cokmies  ought  to  be  taxed  to 

Americans,  it  dwindles  to  £.60.000.    Indeed  It  ^^ 

is  very  dlfncult  lo  eompnts  what  Hs  prodnca 

mitlktk  have  been.  \  Considsniions,  p.  74. 
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of  thig  country,  wheo  I  kaow  that  rMpedabto  aullioritiM,  aBciMit  or  modem,  or 

dMjr  «e  out  of  debt  to  its  comitierce.    Thia  rest  upon  the  dearest  omuuim,  drmwB  fromtko 

•Mhar  will  fivnish  some  ground  to  bis  theorieoy  oiqierisnceof  other  states  and  empires,  will  be 

wmi  WMiiiiiii  iUi  •  disoorery  to  the  public,  if  liable  to  the  greatest  errours  imaginable.   The 

hs  CHI  sbtw  this  by  any  medium.    Butbetells  object  is  wholly  now  in  the  workL     Itissin- 

Oi^  dat  "  thiir  seas  are  covered  with  ships,  gular :  it  is  grown  up  to  this  magnitude  and 

mi  Ikokr  rirsra  floating  with  cosBmetce.'**  importance  within  the  memory  of  man ;  nothing 

tkm  m  Ima.    But  it  is  with  atw  ships  that  the  in  history  is  parallel  to  it.     AU  the  reasonings 

MM  9f  eoveved ;  and  their  riveffs  float  with  about  it,  that  are  likely  to  be  at  all  solid,  must 

Hritisfcrn— n»irii     Tbe  American  merchanlB  be  drawn  from  its  actual  circumstances.    In 

ftdofs ;  aO  in  reality,  OMMt  even  in  this  new  system  a  principle  of  rm— irrrn,  of 

The  Americans  trade,  aa?igate,  ouh^  artificial  commerce,  must  predominate.    This 

vala,  with  English  capitals ;  to  their  own  commerce  must  be  secured  by  a  muhitnda  of 

•dwBlige,  to  he  sure ;  fiir  without  these  oap>>  restraints  very  alien  from  the  spirit  of  liberty  ; 

lals  tkeir  phmgfas  wouU  be  stopped,  and  their  and  a  powerfiil  autbon^  must  reside  in  im 

iUps  wnd-bouod.    But  he  who  fiimkhes  the  principal  state,  in  order  to  enforce  thcan.    But 

capital  nMHt,  on  the  whole,  be  the  person  the  peiople  who  are  to  be  the  subjects  of  these 

primeipaMf  benefited ;  the  pCTSon  who  works  restraints  are  descendants  of  En^ishmea ;  and 

■pfli  it  profits  on  his  part  too;  botbe  profite  m  of  an  high  and  free  spirit    To  hold  over  thsna 

a  snhowiinsfe  way,  as  our  colonies  do ;  that  is,  a  government  made  up  of  nothing  but  restraiafei 

m  Ais  nsirant  of  a  wise  and  indulgent  master,  and  penalties,  and  taies  in  t^  granting  of 

9td  no  otherwise.    We  have  all,  except  the  which  they  can  have  no  share,  will  neither  be 

^sshImi;  without  which,  even  slaves  will  not  wise  nor  kwg  practicable.     People  nnist  be 

bbonr.  governed  in  a  manner  agreeable  to  their  teo^ 

tftha  aolfaor'B  principles,  which  are  the  com*  per  and  disposition ;  and  men  office  chararter 

■OB  notions,  be  rifi^t,  ^t  the  price  of  our  and  spirit  must  be  ivded  with,  at  least,  soma 

is  so  greatly  enhanced  by  our  condescension  to  this  spirit  and  this  ehvaetsr^ 

I ;  titen  the  Americans  already  pay  in  that  The  British  colonist  must  see  something  whioh 

way  a  share  of  our  ionpositions.    He  is  not  will  dirtingnish  him  fi:om  the  oofeoists  of  othsr 

ashamed  to  anert,  that  "  France  and  China  nations. 

may  be  said,  on  the  same  principle,  to  bear  a  Thoee  reasonings,  which  inforfiom  the  many 

part  of  oar  charges,  for  they  oouMane  our  com-  restraints  under  wbkh  we  have  already  laM 

■oditias  *'t     Was  ever  such  a  method  of  America,  to  our  right  to  ky  it  under  still  mora, 

rMoooingbeafd  of?  Do  not  the  laws  absolutely  and  indeed  under  idl  manner  of  restraints,  are 

nooflna  the  colonies  to  boy  (rom  us,  whether  conclusive ;  coochanve  as  to  right ;  but  tha 

ifartign  aatioas  sell  cheaper  or  not  7   On  what  very  reverse  as  to  policy  and  practiee.     W# 

odHT  idea  are  all  our  prohibitions,  regulations,  ought  rather  to  inlbr  irom  our  having  laid  the 

gnaida,  penahies,  and   forfeitures,  firamedf  colonies  under  many  restraints,  that  it  is  rea» 

To  saears  to  us,  not  a  commercial  preference,  sonaUetocompensato  them  by  every  inddganea 

which  atuids  in  need  of  no  penahies  to  enforce  that  can  by  any  means  be  raconcUed  to  our 

It;  it  finds  its  own  way ;  but  to  secure  to  us  a  interest.     We  have  a  great  empire  to  ruU^ 

trade,  which  is  a  creature  of  law  and  institu-  compoeed  of  a  vast  mass  of  heterogeneoim 

tion.    What  has  this  to  do  with  the  principles  governments,  aD  more  or  less  floe  and  popuhr 

of  a  foreign  trade,  which  ie  under  no  mono-  in  their  forms,  all  to  be  kept  in  peaoe,  and  kept 

poly,  and  in  which  we  cannot  raise  the  price  out  of  conspiracy,  with  one  anodier,  all  to  ba 

of  oar  goods,  without  hazarding  the  demand  hekl  m  subordination  to  this  country ;  whfle  thn 

for  them  1    None  but  the  authors  of  such  mea-  spirit  of  an  extenive  and  intricate  and  trading 

mum  could  ever  think  of  making  use  of  sudk  interest  pervades  the  whole,  always  qaalifying-, 

iigmnonls                                                      <  and  often  eontroUing,  every  general  idea  tt 

Whoever  goes  about  to  reason  on  any  part  eonstitutioo  and  government.    It  is  agreataad 

of  the  policy  of  this  country  with  regard  to  difficult  object;  and  I  wish  we  may  possesi 

America,  upon  the  mora  abstract  principles  of  wisdom  and  temper  enough  to  manage  it  as  wa 

govenupsnt,  or  even  upon  thoee  of  our  own  cugbt.  Its  importance  is  infinite.  I  believ<a 
ancient  constitution,  will  be  oden  misled.  ,  the  reader  wiB  be  struck,  as  I  have  been,  witii 
Thote  who  resort  for  argumenU  to  the  most  j[  one  singular  ikct.    In  the  year  1104,  but  sixty* 

five  years  ago,  the  whole  trade  widi  oar  pbnta> 

•  CoDflMerations,  p.  79.  *"**"  ^""■^  Iwt  a  fcw  thousand  pounds  more  hi 

t  Considerations,  p.  74.  the  export  article,  and  athird  leai  in  tha  import^ 
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than  tint  which  we  bow  ovrjr  oa  with  tha  in  the  firat  favtanoe  for  luppty,  bm  ia  the  latt 

flin^  iiUnd  of  Jemeica:  exifenoe  for  oantnwl,J  it  it  obrioas,  that  the 

Exports        Impom.  presiding  autfaoritj  or  Gtreat  Britain,  ae  the 

Total  Engliih  itlante*  head,  the  arbiter,  and  director  of  the  whole 

tiona  in  1704,     •     £.48S,M6  -  £.814,491  empire,  woold  rwauh  into  an  empty  name, 

Jamaica,  1767,                467,681  -  l,34S,74t  without  operatioB  or  energy.    With  the  haM- 

tual  exerciae  of  inch  a  power  in  the  ordinary 

From  the  lame  information  I  find  that  our  ooutn  of  rapply,  no  trace  of  freedom  eoold 

dealing  with  moat  of  the  European  natione  ia  remain  to  America.*    If  Gkeat  Britain  were 

but  litSe  increaaed ;  theee  nations  bare  been  stripped  of  this  right,  every  principle  of  unity 

pretty  much  at  a  stand  since  that  time;  and  and  subordination  in  the  enpire  was  gone  for 

we  hare  rirala  in  their  trade.    This  colony  in^  erer.    l¥hether  all  this  can  be  reooociM  in 

teroourae  is  a  new  world  of  commeioe  ia  a  legal  speculation,  is  a  matter  of  no  coasequeMse. 

manner  created ;  it  stands  upon  principles  of  It  is  reooociled  in  policy ;  and  politics  ooght  to 

ita  own ;  principles  hardly  worth  endangering  be  adjusted,  not  to  human  reasonings,  but  to 

for  any  litde  consideration  of  extorted  rerenua.  human  nature ;  of  which  the  reason  is  bat  a 

The  reader  aees,  that  I  do  not  enter  so  felly  part,  and  by  no  means  the  greatest  part, 

into  this  matter  as  obriously  I  might    I  have  Founding  the  repeal  on  this  basis,  it  was 

already  been  led  into  greater  lengths  than  I  judged  proper  to  lay  before  parliament  the  whaia 

intended.    It  is  enough  to  say,  that  before  the  detail  of  the  American  afiairs,  as  feHy  aa  it 

ministenof  1766  had  determuied  to  propose  the  had  been  kid  before  the  ministry  tbeaaaslrea, 

repeal  of  the  stamp  act  in  parliament,  tfiey  had  Ignorance  of  thoee  affairs  bad  misled  partis 

the  whole  of  the  American  constitution  and  ment     Knowledge  alone  could  bring  it  into 

commerce  rery  folly  before  them.    They  con-  the  right  road.    Erery  paper  of  office  waa  laid 

aidered  maturely;  they  decided  with  wisdom:  upon  the  table  of  the  two  houses ;  every  deno- 

let  me  add,  with  firmneas.    For  they  reaolved,  mination  of  men,  either  of  America,  or  eon- 

as  a  preUminary  to  that  repeal,  to  assert  in  the  nected  with  it  by  office,  by  residence,  by  ceaa- 

fiiDest  and  least  equivocal  terma  die  unlimited  meroe,  by  interest,  even  by  injury ;  mw  of  civil 

legidative  right  of  thia  country  over  its  colo>  and  military  capacity,  officers  of  the  revenae, 

nies;  and,  having  done  this,  to  propose  the  merchanta,  wannforfnrers  of  every  speeiea,  and 

repeal,onprineiplea,  not  of  constitutional  right,  from  every  town  in  England,  attended  at  the 

but  on  those  ofexpediency,  of  equity,  of  lenity,  bar.  Such  evidence  never  was  laid  before  pv 

andof  the  true  interests  preeent  and  foture  of  liament.     If  an  emulation  arose  among  tho 

Chat  great  obfoet  for  which  alone  die  colonies  ministers  and  members  of  pariiwaent,  as  the 

were  founded,  navigation  and  commerce.  Thia  audior  rigfady  obaerves,t  for  die  repeal  of  dns 

plan,  I  say,  required  an  unoommon  degree  of  act,  as  well  as  for  the  other  regulations,  it  wan 

firmness,  when  we  consider  diataome  of  Uioea  not  on  die  confident  assertions,  die  airy  speeo- 

persons  who  might  be  of  the  greatest  use  in  lations,  or  the  vain  promisee  of  ministers,  that 

promoting  die  repeal,  violendy  withstood  the  itarose.    It  was  die  seiMe  of  parliament  on  tho 

declaratory  act;  and  they  yrho  agreed  with  evidence  before  them.  No  one  so  much  as  sua> 

administration  in  the  principles  of  that  law,  pacts  that  ministerial  allurementa  or  tsrroum 

oquaDy  made,  as  weU  die  reasons  on  which  had  any  share  in  it. 

the  dedaratcry  act  itself  stood,  as  dieee  on  Our  author  is  very  nmcb  displeased,  thnt  so 

vrhich  it  was  opposed,  grounds  for  an  oppoai-  much  credit  was  givento  the  teetimony  of  mer- 

tion  to  the  repeal.  chants.    He  has  an  habit  of  railing  at  them; 

If  the  then  ministry  resolved  first  to  declare  and  he  may,  if  he  pleases,  indulge  himself  in 
the  ri^t,  it  was  not  from  any  opinion  they 

entertained  of  its  foture  use  in  regular  tax-  .  ♦  I  do  not  here  enter  into  the  unsatisractory 
•f;^  TK*;»  ^:»;.«M  „,„  r„n  »^  Am^im,mA  disqaWilon  concerning  repreaenfaiion  real  or 
ation.  Their  opuuons  were  fun  and  dedared  pj^unied.  I  only  say,  that  a  great  people,  who 
against  die  ordinary  use  of  such  a  power.  But  hare  their  prooerty,  without  any  reserve,  kn  aU 
it  was  plain,  that  the  general  reasonings  wfai^  cases,  dispoeed  or  by  another  people  at  an  im- 
were  employed  axainat  diat  power  went  direcdy  »•""  distance  from  them,  will  not  think  them. 
•*  ^JHCil  ul!.!.*;^  ^J7'  mwtA  nMi  n.^  ^  selvei  In  the  ei^joyment  of  freedom.  It  will  be 
to  our  whole  legisktive  right,  and  one  part  of  ^ardtoshew  to  thoee  who  are  hi  such  asiaie. 
It  could  not  be  yielded  to  such  arguments,  with-  which  of  the  usual  paru  of  the  definition  or  do- 
out  a  virtual  surrender  of  all  the  reat.  Beaidea,  acriptlon  of  a  free  people  are  applicable  to  them  ; 

if  diat  very  specific  power  of  levying  money  ia  »"<* »'  *!l"?'Sr'  P^""' »«'  T'**  i^«^°n*  to 

.1^     1    •     JL^LiTL*  '  ^    - -^-  -j/— .  prove  that  they  have  no  rght  to  be  oompre- 

Iheoolomeawerenotrej^asasacredtruat  £nded  In  such  adeacripdon.                     ^ 

jntbehandsflf  Great  Bntam  (to  he  used,  not  f  r.  31. 
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il>&tra«tt4>fwtt»Mchirftetfatti 
«Ut  m  of  m«o.  Tha  whrtance  of  thmr 
iBHq^  WM,  that  tiieir  debts  in  Anericft  were 
wyfPMt:  thatllie  AnmricamdediMdtopaj 
lhM»flrlo  rHMw  their  oniera,  whilet  this  act 
CMtisasd:  AsL  nnrinr  thoM  eir«*ii«*«tMiM«<M 
IhMr  dsiyaiisd  of  the  netmry  of  their  debts, 
«M  NMsisl  of  tlieir  trade  in  that  eoontry: 
An  ikaj  nnnheiided  a  general  iaihire  of  UMT* 
I  oradiL  The  nianiActurera  doooeod  to 
I  f—eral  purpose,  with  thk  addition, 
of  them  had  discharged  several  of 
i;  and,  if  the  law  and  the 


is  treated  with  great  cod- 
hf  ear  anthor.  It  nmet  be,  I  suppose, 
eoatradictedfaj  the  plain  nature 
Sonpsso  then  tlMt  the  merchants 
to  fratify  this  author,  f^tren  a  contrary 
I ;  and  had  deposed,  that  while  America 
in  n  state  of  resistance,  whilit  fcur 
of  dsbt  remained  unpaid,  whilst  the 
of  jaities  was  suspendsd  for  want  of 
papsr,  so  that  no  debt  could  be  reco- 
vmnd,  wlubt  thsre  was  a  total  stop  to  trade, 
•fsry  ship  was  subject  to  seizure  for 
•f  itamped  dearanoes,  and  while  the 
I  were  to  be  dedared  in  rebeUion,  and 
by  armed  force,  that  in  theee  circum- 
I  dMj  would  still  continue  to  trade  cheer- 
Mjr  and  feariasriy  as  bsfore ;  would  not  such 
orilasSHS  pravoke  uniTeraal  indignation  for 
dhsirftByor  their  wickednem,  and  be  deeer- 
««d^  Imstod  firsm  Ihe  bar  ;*  would  an j  human 


*  Utn  the  author  has  a  note  aliogetnsr  In 
Us  nswd  uraln  of  reasoning ;  he  finds  out  that 
MSMbsdjr.  fn  the  ceuree  of  this  moItiftrioQS 
•vMines,  md  said.  <*Umi  a  rwy  considerable 
part  sf  us  oideis  er  1766  tranamiued  Trom  Ame- 
liea  had  been  afterward*  suspended ;  but  that 
la  case  the  itamp  act  waa  repealed,  those  orders 


were  to  be  ezeented  in  the  present  year  1706  ;*' 
nadllMC,  en  the  repeal  of  tne  itamp  act,  **  the 
sopofts  ao  the  colonies  would  be  at  least  double 


die  value  of  the  expom  of  the  past  year.**  He 
then  triumphs  ezceediaglyon  their  having  fUlen 
sboft  of  k  on  the  state  of  the  cuatom>hoose  en- 
tries. Ids  not  well  know  what  conclusion  he 
draws  sppMcable  to  his  purpose,  flrom  theee 
taa.  He  does  not  deny  that  all  the  orders 
^^ddh  cams  fh>m  America  subsequent  to  the 
of  the  stamp  act  were  on  the  con- 
of  that  act  being  repealed ;  and,  he  does 
Msrt  that,  notwitbsunding  that  act  should 
be  snfoicsd  by  a  strong  hand,  still  the  orders 
wonkl  be  executed.  Nmther  does  he  quite  ven- 
tnra  to  say  chst  this  decline  of  the  trade  In  1706 
was  owing  to  the  repeal  What  does  he  there- 
fon  hifor  nom  It,  ftivourable  to  the  enforcement 
of  that  law  ?  It  only  comes  to  this,  and  no  more : 
thoss  msrchants,  who  thought  our  trade  would 
bs  doublsd  In  the  subsetiueot  year,  were  mle- 


&ith  have  given  credit  to  soahasMrtioBsY  Tha 
testimony  of  the  merchants  was  necessary  for 
the  detail,  and  to  bring  the  matter  home  to  the 
feeling  of  the  houae;  as  to  dm  general  reasons, 
they  spoke  abundantly  for  thenwelvea. 
Upon  these  principles  wns  the  act  repealed, 

taken  hi  their  speculations.  8o  that  the  stamp 
act  was  not  to  M  repealed  unless  this  specula* 
tion  of  theirs  was  a  probsble  erent.  But  it  was 
not  repealed  In  order  u>  doable  our  tr^e  In  that 
year,  as  every  body  knows,  (whatever  some 
merrhaots  misht  have  saM,)  but  lest  in  that 

Sear  we  should  have  no  trade  at  all.    The  fkct 
I,  that,  during  the  greatest  part  of  the  year 
1765,  that  is,  undl  about  the  momh  of  October, 
when  the  accounts  of  the  disturtiances  came 
thick  upon  us,  the  American  trade  went  on  as 
usual    Before  this  time,  the  stamp  act  could 
not  affect  It.    Afterwards,  the  merchants  fell 
into  a  great  consternation ;  a  general  siasnation 
In  trade  ensued.    But  as  soon  as  it  was  known 
that  the  ministry  favoured  the  repeal  of  the 
sump  act,  several  of  the  bolder  merchants  ven- 
tureo  to  execute  their  orders ;  others  more  timfcl 
hung  back :  In  this  manner  the  trade  continued 
in  a  state  of  dreadful  fluctuadon  between  tha 
fears  of  those  who  had  ventured,  for  the  event 
of  their  boldness,  and  the  anxiety  of  thoee 
whose  trade  was  suspended,  until  the  royal 
assent  was  finally  given  to  the  bill  of  repeal 
That  the  trade  of  1706  was  not  equal  to  that  of 
1763,  could  not  be  owing  to  the  repeal ;  It  aroes 
from  quite  different  causes,  of  which  the  author 
seems  not  to  be  Hware:    lat,  Our  conquesta 
during  the  war  had  laid  open  the  trade  of  the 
French  and  Spanish  West  Indies  to  our  colonies 
much  more  largely  than  they  had  ever  enjoyed 
it ;  this  condnued  for  some  time  after  the  peace : 
but  at  length  It  was  extremely  contracted,  and 
in  some  places  reduced  to  nothing.    Such  in 
particular  was  the  state  of  Jamaica.    On  the 
taking  the  Havannah  all  the  stores  of  that  island 
were  emptied  into  that  place,  which  produced 
unusual  orders  for  goods,  for  suoplytng  their 
own  consumption,  as  well  as  for  iiirtnsrspecu« 
lations  of  trade.  These  ceasing,  the  trade  stood 
on  Its  own  bottom.    This  Is  one  cause  of  the 
diminished  export  to  Jamaica;   and  not  tlis 
childish  Idea  of  the  anthor,  of  an  impoeslble 
contralMuid  from  the  opening  of  the  ports.  9d, 
The  war  had  brought  a  great  influx  of  caah 
into  America,  for  the  pay  and  provision  of  the 
troops ;  and  this  an  unnatural  increase  of  trade, 
which,  as  Its  cause  failed,  must  In  some  degree 
return  to  its  ancient  and  natural  bounds.    Sd. 
When  the  merchants  met  ftroip  all  parts,  and 
compared  their  accounts,  they  were  alarmed  at 
the  immensity  of  the  debt  due  U)  them  flrom 
America.    Thev  found  that  the  Americans  had 
over-traded  their  abilities.    And,  as  they  found 
too  that  several  of  them  were  capable  of  making 
the  sute  of  politicsl  events  an  excuse  foi  thev 
failure  in  commercial  punctuality,  many  of  our 
merchants  in  some  decree  contracted  their  trada 
from  that  moment.   However,  it  is  Idle,  in  such 
an  immense  mass  of  trade,  so  liable  to  fluctua- 
tion,  to  infer  any  thing  from  such  a  deflciency 
as  one  or  even  two  hundred  thousand  pounde 
In  1767,  when  the  distnrbancee  subsided,  this 
deflciency  was  made  up  again. 
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•nd  it  produeed  all  die  good  effect  which  wu  trade  as  the  primary  end,  and  rerenue  but  ae  a 

expected  from  it :  quiet  was  reetored ;  trade  very  eubordinate  cowiideratioo.    Where  trade 

fe&erally  returned  to  its  ancient  channele;  time  was  likely  to  sufTer,  they  did  not  hesitate  lor 

and   means  were   ftimished   ibr   the   better  an  instant  to  prefer  it  to  taxes,  whose  prodnoe 

strengthening  of  government  there,  as  well  aa  at  best  was  contemptible,  in  comparison  of  the 

for  recovering,  by  judicious  measures,  the  object  which  they  might  endanger.    The  other 

aflfections  of  the  people,  had  that  ministry  con-  of  their  principles  was,  to  suit  the  revenue  t» 

tinned,  or  had  a  ministry  succeeded  with  dispo-  the  object.    Where  the  difficulty  of  oollectioii, 

•itions  to  improve  that  opportunity.  from  the  nature  of  the  country,  sjmI  of  the  reve* 

Sudi  an  adminiatration  did  not  auooeed^  one  estaMirimient,  is  so  very  notorious,  it  wia 

Instead  of  profiting  of  that  season  of  tranquil-  their  policy  to  hold  out  as  few  temptations  t» 

ti^,  in  die  very  next  year  diey  diose  to  return  smiling  as  possible,  by  keeping  the  duties  aa 

to  measures  of  the  very  same  nature  with  those  nearly  as  they  couki  on  a  balanee  with  the  risk, 

which  had  been  so  solemnly  condemned ;  though  On  these  principles  they  made  many  alteratiooi 

upon  a  smaller  scale.    The  efiects  have  been  m  the  port  duties  of  1764,  both  in  ^  mode  and 

correspondent    America  is  again  in  disorder ;  in  the  quantity.    The  author  has  not  attempted 

not  indeed  in  the  same  degree  as  formerly,  nor  to  prove  them  erroneous.  He  oomfdains  eoouA 

any  thing  like  it.    Such  good  efiects  have  at*  to  shew  that  he  is  in  an  ill  humoor,  notthatUa 

tended  the  repeal  of  the  stamp-aot,  that  the  adversaries  have  done  amiss, 

colonies  have  actually  paid  the  taxes ;  and  they  As  to  the  regukitions  whidi  were  merely  re* 

have  aou^  their  redrass  (upon  however  in»<  ktive  to  commerce,  many  were  then  made ; 

proper  principles)  not  in  their  own  violence,  aa  and  diey  were  aH  made  upon  this  prineiplei 

rorroerly  ;*  but  in  the  experienced  benignity  of  that  many  of  the  colonies,  and  those  some  of 

parliament    They  are  not  easy  indeed,  nor  the  most  abounding  in  people,  were  aosituated 

ever  will  be  ao,  under  this  authors  anhnmes  of  as  to  have  very  few  means  of  traffic  with  thia 

taxation ;  bat  we  see  no  kmger  the  sante  gene-  eountry.    It  became  therefore  our  intereat  to 

ral  fbiy  and  confusion,  which  attended  their  let  them  into  as  much  fbreign  trade  aa  oeuld  bn 

reaistance  to  the  stan^>-act    Tlie  author  may  given  them  without  interfering  with  our  own ; 

rail  at  the  repeal,  and  those  vHk>  proposed  it,  and  to  secure  by  every  method  the  retains  t* 

as  be  [rfeases.    Those  honest  bmu  suffer  all  the  mother  country.  Without  aomesnehacheni* 

hia  obloquy  with  |rieasure,  in  the  midst  of  the  of  enlargement,  it  was  obvious  that  any  benefit 

quietwhich  they  have  hem  die  means  of  giving  we  oouM  expect  from  these  ookmies  muat  be 

to  their  countxy ;  and  wouki  think  his  praises  esctremeiy  limited.    Accordingly  BMOy  facfli* 

fiir  dieir  perseverance  in  a  pernicious  sdieme,  tiee  were  given  to  their  trade  wtth  die  lb-' 

E  very  bad  compensation  Ibr  the  disturbance  of  reign  plantations,  and  with  the  southern  parts 

our  peace,  and  the  ruin  of  our  commerce,  of|lurope.    As  to  the  confining  the  returns  to 

WlvodMr  the  return  tothe  system  of  1764,  for  this  coimiry,  administration  saw  the  mischief 

raising  a  revenue  in  America,  the  discontsnta  and  folly  of  a  plan  of  indiacrimiaate  eesfenaiaC. 

which  have  ensued  in  consequence  of  it,  the  Thev  apfrfied  their  remedy  to  that  past  where 

general  suspension  of  the  aBseablies  in  ooose-  the  disease  existed,  and  to  that  only ;  on  this 

4|uenoe  of  these  discontents,  the  use  of  die  mill-  idea  they  established  regiilatinns,   &r  more 

tary  power,  and  tlie  new  and  dangeroua  com-  likely  to  check  the  dangerous  dandestiae  trade 

tnissions  vHiich  now  hang  over  them,  wtQ  vrith  Hamburgh  and  Hollaad,  than  this  author's 

jroduce  equally  good  effects,  is  greatly  to  be  friends,  or  any  of  their  predecessors  had  ever 

doubted.    Never,  I  fear,  will  this  nation  and  done. 

the  cokmies  ftU  back  upon  their  true  centre  of  The  friends  of  the  antbor  have  a  method 

gravity,  and  natural  point  of  repose,  until  the  surely  a  litde  whimsical  in  all  this  sort  of  dis- 

ideas  of  1766  are  resumed,  and  steadily  pursued,  cussions.    They  have  made  an  innumerabb 

Aa  to  the  regulations,  a  great  subject  of  die  multitude  of  commercial  regulations,  at  which 

authoHs  accusation,  they  are  of  two  aorta ;  one  the  trade  of  England  acclaimed  with  one  voice, 

of  a  mixed  nature,  of  revenue  and  trade ;  die  and  many  of  which  have  been  akered  on  dm 

othersimply  relative  to  trade.    Widi  regard  to  tmanimous  opinion  of  that  trade.    StiD  they 

Ibe  former  I  thaJH  obaerve,  that,  in  aH  dwberar  go  on,  just  as  before,  in  a  sort  of  droningpan^ 

tions  coaoeraing  America,  the  ideaa  of  that  gyric  on  themselves,  talking  of  these  regulap 

admimatration  were  principally  these ;  to  take  tions  as  prodigies  of  wisdom;  and,  instead  of 

appealing  to  those  who  are  most  afi^ted  and 

*  The distorbaaees  have  been  hi  Boston  only;  ^  best  judges,  they  turn  round  in  a  perpetual 

M»/ weiv  not  in  MOisqiiaBoa  of  the  lata  dntiea.  ciaclarfthair  cwn  reasonings  and  pretanoea; 
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tfNy  hMOMl  jTon  o««r  fimn  one  of  thair  own  p«m- 
phlett  to  another:   "See/*  ray  they,  "this 


in  the  Regulations  of  the  Cok>- 
**  See  this  satis&ciority  proved  in  The 
By  and  by  we  shaU  have 
**  See  for  this  The  State  of  the  Na- 
l"  I  wish  to  take  another  method  in  rin- 
dfrifing  the  opposite  system.  I  refer  to  the 
palitiaM  of  merchants  for  these  regidations ; 
to  tifesir  thanks  when  they  were  obtained ;  and 
to  tfMabuif  and  grateful  sense  they  have  ever 
'  (/  the  beasfils  received  under 


AD  adrainistrations  have  in  their  conmiereial 
been  feoerally  aided  by  theopinioo 
too  firequendy  by  that  of  a 
fcv,  and  tboae  a  sort  of  &vourites :  they  have 
bna  directed  by  the  opinion  of  one  or  two 
■airhanti,  who  were  to  merit  in  flatteries,  and 
to  be  paid  in  contracts ;  who  frequently  advised, 
■Bt  6r  the  general  good  of  trade,  but  for  their 
privata  advantage.  During  the  administratioQ 
of  which  this  author  complains,  the  meetings 
of  nerehants  upon  the  business  of  trade  were 
■1111 1  If  and  public ;  sometimes  at  the  house 
of  the  Marquis  of  Rockingham ;  sometimes 
■i  Mr.  DowdeswelVs ;  sometimes  at  Sir 
Gaoifo  Sariile's,  an  house  always  open  to 
avsty  deliberation  &vourable  to  the  liberty  or 
ttaeoauBerce  of  his  country.  Nor  were  these 
iwirings  cmfined  to  the  merchants  of  London. 
Mwchata  and  manufacturers  were  inrited 
froB  al  the  considerable  towns  in  England. 
Thsy  conferred  with  the  ministers  and  actira 
BMaalMra  of  parliament.  No  private  views, 
■a  local  interests  prevailed.  Nerer  were  points 
m  tiade  settled  upon  a  hvger  scale  of  infiSrma- 
tioB.  They  who  attended  these  meetings  well 
knoWy  what  ministers  they  were  who  heard  the 
■oit  patiently,  who  comprehended  the  most 
dsaily,  and  ndw  provided  the  most  wisely. 
Let  then  this  author  and  his  friends  still  con- 
taaao  in  possession  of  the  practice  of  exalting 
diair  osni  abilities,  in  their  pamphlets,  and  in 
tko  newspapers.  They  never  will  persuade 
the  puMie,  that  the  merchants  of  England  were 
in  a  general  confederacy  to  sacrifice  their  own 
nioraats  to  those  of  North  America,  and  to 
destroy  the  vent  of  their  own  goods  in  fevour 
cf  tba  Biamifectores  of  France  and  HoOand. 

Had  the  friends  of  this  author  taken  these 
toaaoa  of  information,  his  extreme  terroors  of 
cortimhanri  in  the  West  India  islands  wodd 
have  been  greatly  quieted,  and  his  objections 
to  tba  opening  of  the  ports  wouU  have  ceased. 
Ha  wodd  have  teamed,  from  the  roost  ratis&c- 
tary  analysis  of  the  West  India  trade,  that  we 
bava  the  advantage  in  every  essential  article 
Vol.  I.— 10 


of  it;  and  that  almost  every  restriction  oa  our 
communication  with  our  neighbours  there,  is  a 
restriction  unfavourable  to  ourwhres. 

Such  were  the  principles  that  guided,  and 
the  authori^  that  sanctioned,  these  regula- 
tions. No  man  ever  raid,  that,  in  die  multi- 
plicity of  reguhuions  made  in  the  administra- 
tion of  their  predecessors,  none  were  usefrd : 
some  certainly  were  so ;  and  Idefy  the  author 
to  shew  a  commercial  regulation  of  that  period, 
which  he  can  prove,  from  any  anthority  except 
his  own,  to  have  a  tendency  beneficial  to  com- 
merce, that  has  been  repealed.  So  far  were 
that  ministry  from  being  guided  by  a  spirit  of 
contradiction  or  of  innovation. 

The  author's  attach  on  that  administration, 
fer  their  neglect  of  our  claims  on  foreign 
powers,  is  by  much  the  most  astonishing  iiH 
stance  he  has  given,  or  that,  I  believe,  any 
man  ever  did  give,  of  an  intrepid  efironteiy. 
It  relates  to  the  Manilla  ransom ;  to  the  Canada 
bils ;  and  to  the  Russian  treaty.  Codd  one 
imagine,  that  these  very  things,  which  he  thus 
chooiMS  to  object  toothers,  hare  been  the  prin- 
cipal subject  of  diarge  against  his  feTourite 
ministry  ?  Instead  of  clearing  them  of  these 
diarges,  he  appears  not  so  much  as  to  hare  heard 
of  them ;  but  throws  them  directly  upon  the  admi- 
nistration which  succeeded  to  that  of  his  IKends. 

It  is  not  always  very  pleasant  to  be  obliged 
to  produce  the  detail  of  this  kind  of  trannctiona 
to  the  public  riew.  I  will  content  myself  there- 
fore with  giving  a  short  state  of  facts,  whidi, 
when  the  author  dKuoes  to  contradict,  he  shal 
see  proved,  more,  perhaps,  to  his  conrictioa 
than  to  his  liking.  The  first  hct  then  is,  that 
the  demand  for  the  Manilla  ransom  had  been 
in  the  author's  fevourite  administration,  so 
neglected,  as  to  appear  to  have  been  little  lest 
thui  tacitly  abandoned.  At  home,  no  counte- 
nance was  given  to  the  claimants ;  and  when 
it  was  mentioned  in  parliament,  the  then  leader 
did  not  seem,  at  least,  a  very  §anguiiH  adw^ 
eote  tnfawnar  vf  thectaim.  These  things  mada 
it  a  matter  of  small  difficulty  to  resume  and 
press  that  negotiation  with  Spain.  However, 
so  clear  was  our  right,  that  the  then  ministers 
resohred  to  revive  it;and  solitdetimewasfost, 
that  though  that  administration  was  not  com- 
pleted until  the  9th  of  July  1765,  on  die  SOth  of 
the  foBowing  August,  Gen.  Conway  trans- 
mitted a  strong  and  full  remonstrance  on  that 
sutgect  to  the  Earl  of  Rochefort  The  argi^ 
ment,  on  which  the  court  of  Madrid  most  r»- 
lied,  was  the  dereliction  of  that  claim  by  tha 
preceding  ministers.  However,  it  was  still 
pushed  with  so  much  vigour,  that  the  Spaniards^ 
from  a  positive  denial  to  pay,  offered  to  refer 
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the  deonnd  to  arbitration.  That  proposition 
waa  rejected;  and  the  demand  being  still 
pressed,  there  was  ail  the  reason  in  the  world 
lo  expect  iu  being  brought  to  a  favourable 
issue ;  i«^ien  it  was  thought  proper  to  change  the 
administration.  Whether  under  their  circum- 
■tances,  and  in  the  time  they  continued  in 
power,  mora  could  be  done,  the  reader  will 
judge;  who  will  hear  with  astonishment  a 
charge  of  remissness  fW)m  those  very  men, 
whose  inactivity,  to  call  it  by  no  worse  a  name, 
laid  the  chief  difficulties  in  the  way  of  the  re- 
vived negotiation. 

As  to  the  Canada  bills,  this  author  thinks 
proper  to  assert,  *'  that  the  proprietors  fimnd 
themselves  under  a  necessity  of  compounding 
theirdemands  upon  the  Frendi  court,  and  ac- 
cepting terms  which  they  had  often  rejected, 
and  which  the  Earl  of  Halifax  had  declared  he 
would  sooner  forfeit  his  hand  than  sign."* 
When  I  know  that  the  Earl  of  Halifax  says  so, 
the  Earl  of  Halifax  shall  have  an  answer ;  but 
I  persuade  myself  that  his  kxdsfaip  has  given 
no  authori^  for  this  ridiculous  rant.  In  the 
mean  time,  I  shall  only  speak  of  it  as  a  common 
concern  of  that  ministry. 

In  the  first  place  then  I  observe,  that  a  con- 
vention, for  the  liquidation  of  the  Canada  bills, 
was  concluded  uncter  the  administration  of  1766 ; 
when  nothing  was  oonduded  under  that  of  the 
fikvourites  of  this  author. 

t.  This  transaction  was,  in  every  step  of  it, 
carried  on  in  concert  wiUi  the  persons  inte- 
rfsted,  and  was  terminated  to  their  entire  satia- 
faction.  They  wodd  have  acquiesced  perhaps 
in  terms  somewhat  lower  than  those  which 
were  obtained.  The  author  is  indeed  too  kind 
to  them.  He  will,  howevw,  let  them  speak  for 
themselves,  and  d>ew  what  their  own  opinion 
was  of  the  measures  pursued  in  their  favour.f 
In  what  manner  the  execution  of  the  conven- 
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f  **  They  are  happy  in  having  found,  in  your 
leal  for  the  dignity  of  this  nation,  the  means  of 
liquidating  their  cUima,  and  of  concluding  with 
the  court  of  France  a  conrention  for  the  final  ta* 
tisfaction  of  their  demands  ;  and  have  given  us 
commission,  in  their  names,  and  on  their  behalf, 
moat  earnestly  to  entreat  your  acceptance  of 
their  grateful  acknowledgments.— Whether  they 
consioer  themselves  as  Britons,  or  as  men  more 
particularly  fMrofltinc  by  your  generous  and  spi- 
rited interposition,  they  see  great  reasons  to  be 
thankful,  for  having  been  supported  bv  a  minis- 
ter, in  whose  pubUc  aifections,  in  whose  wis- 
dom and  activity,  both  the  national  honour,  and 
the  Interest  of  individuals,  have  been  at  once  so 
well  Buppoited  and  secured."  Thanks  of  the 
Canada  merchants  to  General  Conway,  Lon- 
don, April  28.  1766. 


tion  has  been  since  provided  for,  it  is  not  my 
present  business  to  examine. 

S.  The  proprietors  had  absolutely  despaired 
of  being  paid,  at  any  time,  any  proportion  of 
their  demand,  until  the  change  of  that  ministry. 
The  merchants  were  checked  and  discounte- 
nanced ;  they  had  often  been  told,  by  some  in 
authority,  of  the  cheap  rate  at  which  these 
Canada  bills  had  been  procured ;  yet  the  author 
can  talk  of  the  composition  of  them  as  a  neces- 
aity  induced  by  the  change  in  administration. 
They  found  themselves  indeed,  before  that 
change,  under  a  necessity  of  hinting  somewhat 
of  bringing  the  matter  into  parliament;  but 
they  were  soon  silenced,  and  put  in  mind  of 
the  fato  which  the  Newfoundland  business  had 
there  met  with.  Nothing  struck  them  more 
than  the  strong  contrast  between  the  spirit,  and 
method  of  proceeding,  of  the  two  administra- 
tions. 

4.  The  Earl  of  Halifax  never  did,  nor  could, 
refuse  to  sign  this  convention ;  because  this  con- 
▼ention,  as  it  stands,  never  was  before  him.| 

The  author's  last  diarge  on  that  ministry, 
with  regard  to  foreign  affairs,  is  the  Russian 
treaty  of  commerce,  which  the  author  thinks  fit 
to  assert,  was  concluded  "  on  terms  the  Earl 
of  Buckinghamshire  had  refused  to  accept  of, 
and  which  had  been  deemed  by  former  minia- 
ters  disadvantageous  to  the  nation,  and  by  the 
merchants  imsafe  and  unprofitable."} 

Both  the  assertions  in  this  paragray^  are 
equally  groundless.  The  treaty  then  cociduded 
by  SirGeorge  Macartney  was  not  on  the  terms 
which  the  Earl  of  Buckinghamshire  had  re- 
fiised.  The  Earl  of  Buckinghamshire  never  did 
refiiae  terms,  because  the  business  never  came 
to  the  point  of  refusal,  or  acceptance ;  all  that 
he  did  was,  to  receive  the  Ruasian  project  for 
a  treaty  of  commerce,  and  to  transmit  it  to 
England.  This  was  in  November  1764 ;  and 
he  left  Petersburg  the  January  following,  b»- 
fbre  he  could  even  receive  an  answer  from  his 
own  court.  The  conclusion  of  the  treaty  fell 
to  his  successor.  Whoever  will  be  at  the 
trouble  to  compare  it  with  the  treaty  of  17S4, 
will,  I  believe,  confess,  that,  if  the  former  mi- 
nisters could  have  obtained  such  terms,  they 
were  criminal  in  not  accepting  them. 

But  the  mOTchants  "  deemed  them  unsafe 
and  unprofitable."  What  merchants  ?  As  no 
treaty  ever  was  more  maturely  considered,  so 
the  opinion  of  the  Russia  merchants  in  London 

I  See  the  Convention  itself  printed  by  Owen 
and  Harrison,  Warwick-lane,  1786;  partieu- 
larly  the  articles  two  and  thirteen. 
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wu  al  akmf  tekeo;  and  all  the  inilfnetioM 
MBt  onr  were  in  exact  conlbrmi^  to  that 
«|miifln.  Our  minieter  there  made  no  itep 
wilhaut  haring  previoaily  cooeulted  our  mer- 
chante  raaident  ia  Petenburgh,  who,  befive  the 
sigDiaf  cf  the  treaty,  gare  the  noet  fiiU  and 
— inhncww  leetimoDy  m  its  iavoor.  In  their 
aiMreM  to  oar  aunister  at  that  court,  among 
adier  thinge,  they  say,  **  It  may  afford  sosm 
adHitinnal  satisfaction  to  your  excellency,  to 
receive  a  public  acknowledgment  of  Iht  tmin 
mtd  nmrwmi  apfmbatiion  of  every  artieU  in  this 
treaty,  from  us  who  are  so  immediately  and  so 
Bcaiiy  omcemed  in  its  consequences.  Tlus 
was  signed  by  the  consul  general,  and  eyeiy 
Britisb  merchant  in  Petersfaorgfa. 

The  apitfobation  of  those  immediately  ooo- 
OHlied  IB  the  consequences  is  nothing  to  this 
muthor.  He  and  his  friends  have  so  much  ten- 
derness for  people's  interests,  and  understand 
Asn  ao  much  better  than  they  do  themselves, 
liiat,  whilst  these  politicians  are  contending 
fat  the  best  of  possible  terms,  the  claimants  are 
obHged  U>  go  without  any  temw  at  all. 

One  of  the  first  and  just«»t  complaints  against 
ilia  athninistration  of  the  authors  friends,  was 
■iha  want  of  vigour  in  their  foreign  negotiations. 
Their  immediate  successor!  endeavoured  to 
correct  that  errour,  along  with  others;  and 
there  was  scarcely  a  foreign  court,  in  which 
the  new  spirit  that  had  arisen  was  not  sensibly 
Mt,  acknowledged,  and  sometimes  complained 
«f.  Ob  their  coming  into  administration,  they 
fomd  the  demolition  of  Dunkirk  entirely  at  a 
Bland ;  instead  of  demolition,  they  found  co»- 
structioo ;  for  the  French  were  then  at  work 
OB  the  repair  of  the  jettees.  On  the  remon- 
strances of  General  Conway,  some  parts  of 
these  jettees  were  immediately  destroyed. 
The  Duke  of  Richmond  persooaHy  surveyed 
tfie  place,  and  obtained  a  fiiller  knowledge  of 
its  true  state  and  condition  than  any  of  our 
ninisters  had  done ;  and,  in  consequence,  had 
larger  offers  from  the  Duke  of  Choiseul  than 
Iwa  ever  been  received.  But,  as  these  were 
iiioft  of  our  just  expectations  under  the  treaty, 
he  rejected  them.  Our  then  ministers,  know- 
ing that,  in  their  adminbtration,  the  people's 
minds  were  set  at  ease  upon  all  the  essential 
points  of  public  and  private  liberty,  and  that 
so  project  of  theirs  could  endanger  the  concord 
of  the  empire,  were  under  no  restraint  from 
pursuing  every  just  demand  up<m  foreign 
nations. 

The  author,  towards  die  end  of  this  work, 
&Ss  into  reflections  upon  the  state  of  public 
morals  in  diis  country:  be  draws  use  from  this 
dodriDo,  by  reoominending  bis  friend  to  the 


king  and  the  public,  as  another  Duke  of  Sully ; 
and  he  coaclades  tbs  whole  performance  with 
a  very  devout  pray«'. 

The  prayers  of  politkians  may  sometimes 
he  sincere ;  and  as  this  prayer  is  in  substance, 
that  the  audior,  or  his  friends,  may  be  soon 
brou^  into  power,  I  have  great  reason  to 
believe  it  is  very  much  from  the  heart.  It 
BMisl  be  owned  too  that  after  he  hss  drawn  such 
a  picture,  such  a  shocking  picture,  of  the  state 
of  this  country,  he  has  great  iaith  in  thinking 
the  means  he  prays  for  sufficient  to  relieve  us : 
after  the  character  he  has  given  of  iti  inhabi- 
tants of  all  ranks  and  classes,  he  has  great  cha- 
rity in  caring  much  about  them ;  and  indeed, 
no  less  hope,  in  being  of  opinion,  that  such  a 
detestable  nation  can  never  become  the  care  of 
Providence.  He  has  not  even  found  five  goad 
men  in  our  devoted  city. 

He  talks  indeed  of  men  of  vktue  and  ability. 
But  where  are  his  awn  of  virtue  and  ability  to 
be  found  ?  Are  they  in  the  present  adminis- 
tration? never  were  a  set  of  people  more  black- 
ened by  this  author.  Are  they  among  the  party 
of  those  (no  smaO  body)  who  adhere  to  the 
system  of  1766  ?  these,  it  is  the  great  purpose 
of  this  book  to  calumniate.  Are  they  the  per- 
sons who  acted  with  his  great  friend,  since  tha 
change  in  1762,  to  his  removal  in  1766? 
scarcely  any  of  these  are  now  out  of  employ- 
ment ;  and  we  are  in  possession  of  his  dcaide- 
ratum.  Yet  I  think  he  hardly  means  to  select, 
even  some  of  the  highest  of  them,  as  examples 
fit  for  the  reformation  of  a  corrupt  world. 

He  observes,  that  the  virtue  of  the  most  exem- 
plary prince  that  ever  swayed  a  sceptre  **  can 
never  warm  or  illuminate  the  body  of  his  peo- 
ple, if  foul  mirrors  are  placed  so  near  him  as  to 
refiract  and  dissipate  the  rays  at  their  first 
emanation.'**  Without  observing  upon  tha 
propriety  of  this  metaphor,  or  asking  how 
mirrors  come  to  have  \cmi  their  old  quality  of 
reflecting,  and  to  have  acquired  that  of  refrac- 
ting, and  dissipating  rays,  and  how  far  their 
fouhiess  will  account  for  this  change ;  the  r^ 
mark  itself  is  common  and  true :  no  less  true, 
and  equally  surprising  from  him,  is  that  which 
immediately  precedes  it  ;f  "  it  is  in  vain  to  en- 
deavour to  check  the  progress  of  irreli^on  and 
licentiousness,  by  puninhing  such  crimes  in 
one  individual,  if  others  equally  culpable  are 
rewarded  with  the  honours  and  emoluments  of 
the  state."  I  am  not  in  the  secret  of  the  au- 
thor's manner  of  writing ;  but  it  appears  to  me, 
that  he  must  intend  these  reflections  as  a  satire 
upon  the  administration  of  his  happy  years. 
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Were  ever  Um  boDoun  And  emohnneotf  cftho 
■tale  more  l&Tiahly  iquaiidered  upon  penai|| 
■candakxis  in  their  iivoe  then  during  that  pe- 
riod? In  theie  ecendekNV  lives,  was  there 
Any  thing  more  ■candaloue  then  the  mode  of 
ponifhing  one  eul^pahU  indivitkial'i  In  that 
indiriduai,  te  any  thing  more  culpable  than  hie 
having  been  •e<Uiced  by  the  example  of  lome 
of  those  very  persons  by  whom  he  was  thus 
persecuted? 

The  author  is  so  eager  to  attack  others,  that 
he  providee  but  indifferently  for  his  own  de- 
fence. I  believe,  without  going  beyond  the 
page  I  have  now  before  me,  he  is  very  seMi- 
Ue,  that  I  have  sufficient  matter  of  fiirther, 
and,  if  poesiUe,  of  heavier,  charge  against  his 
friends,  upon  his  own  principle.  But  it  is  be* 
cause  the  advantage  is  too  great,  that  I  deoUae 
making  use  of  it  I  wish  the  author  had  not 
thought  that  all  methods  are  lawful  in  party. 
Above  all,  be  ought  to  have  taken  care  not  to 
wound  hii  enemies  through  the  sides  of  his 
oountry.  This  he  has  done,  by  making  that 
monstrous  and  overcharged  picture  of  tlM  die- 
tresses  of  our  situation.  No  wonder  that  he, 
who  finds  this  oountry  in  the  same  onnditioa 
with  that  of  France  at  the  time  of  Henry  the 
Fourth,  couki  abo  find  a  resemNsnce  between 
his  poUtioalfiriend  and  the  Duke  of  Sully.  As 
to  those  personal  resemblances,  people  will 
often  judge  of  them  fiom  their  affis^ons :  they 
may  imagine  m  these  ckwds  whatsoever  figures 
they  ploMO ;  but  what  is  the'codbnnation  of 
that  eye  whidi  can  discover  a  resemblance  of 
this  oountry  and  these  times  to  those  with 
which  the  author  compares  them  ?  France,  a 
country  just  recovered  out  of  twenty-five  years 
of  the  most  cruel  and  desolating  civil  war  that 
perhaps  was  ever  known.  The  kingdom,  under 
the  veil  of  momentary  quiet,  fiiU  of  th^  most 
atrocious  political,  operating  upon  the  most  fii- 
rious  fiuuLtical  Actions.  Some  pretenders  even 
to  the  crown ;  and  those  who  did  not  pretend 
to  the  whole,  aimed  at  the  partition  of  the 
nonarchy.  There  wwe  almost  as  many  com- 
petitors as  provinces ;  and  all  abettod  by  the 
greatest,  the  most  ambitious,  and  most  enter- 
prising power  in  Europe.  No  place  safe  firom 
treason ;  no,  not  the  bosoms  on  which  the  most 
amiable  prince  that  evor  lived  reposed  his 
head ;  not  his  mistresMs ;  not  even  his  queen. 
As  to  the  finances,  they  had  scsrce  an  ext»> 
tence,  but  as  a  matter  of  plundw  to  the  mana- 
gers, and  of  grants  to  insatiaMe  and  imgratefiil 
courtiers. 

How  can  our  author  have  the  heart  to  describe 
this  as  any  sort  of  parallel  to  our  situation  ? 
To  be  mm,  an  AjiriJ  shower  has  aoQe 


blaaoe  to  a  water  spout;  ibr  they  are  both  wet : 
and  there  is  some  likeneai  between  a  summer 
evening's  breexe  and  an  hurricane ;  they  are 
bothwmd:  but  who  can  compare  our  distur- 
bances, our  situation,  or  our  finances,  to  those  of 
France  in  the  time  of  Henry  ?  Great  Britain 
is  indeed  at  this  time  wearied,  but  not  broken, 
with  the  efforts  of  a  victorious  foreign  war ; 
not  sufficiently  relieved  by  an  inadequate  peace, 
but  somewhat  benefited  by  that  peace,  and 
infinitelybytheconsequencesof  that  war.  The 
powers  of  Europe  awed  by  our  victories,  and 
lying  in  rains  upon  every  side  of  us.  Burtbened 
indeed  we  are  with  debt,  but  abounding  with 
resources.  We  have  a  trade,  not  perhaps  equal 
to  our  wishes,  but  more  than  ever  we  pos- 
sessed. In  effect,  no  pretender  lo  the  crown; 
nor  nutriment  (or  such  desperate  and  destruo- 
tive  fiustions  as  have  formerly  shaken  this 
kingdom. 

As  to  our  fiiMncei,  the  author  trifles  with 
OS.  When  Sully  came  to  thoee  of  France,  in 
what  order  was  any  part  of  the  financial  sys- 
tem? or  what  system  was  there  at  all?  There 
is  no  man  in  office  who  must  not  be  sensible 
that  ours  is,  without  the  act  of  any  parading 
minister,  the  most  regular  and  orderly  system 
perhaps  that  ever  was  known;  the  best  se- 
cured against  all  fiauds  in  the  collection,  and 
all  misapplication  in  the  expenditure  of  public 
money. 

I  admit  that,  in  this  flouriihing  state  of 
things,  there  are  appearances  enough  to  excita 
uneasiness  and  apprehension.  I  admit  there 
is  a  canker-worm  in  the  rose; 


medio  de  fonte  leporum 


Stngit  amari  aliqnld,  quod  in  ipais  floribus  angat 

This  is  nothing  else  than  a  spiritof  discon- 
nection, of  distrust,  and  of  treacheiy  among 
public  men.  It  is  no  accidental  evil ;  nor  has 
it»  effect  been  trusted  to  the  usual  fiuil^  of  na- 
ture ;  the  distemper  has  been  inoculated.  The 
author  is  sensible  of  it,  and  we  lament  it  to- 
gether. This  distemper  is  alone  sufficient  to 
take  away  consideraUy  firom  the  benefits  of  our 
constitution  and  situation,  and  perhaps  to  ren- 
der their  continuance  precarious.  If  these  eril 
dispositions  should  spread  much  fitrther,  they 
must  end  in  our  deitruction ;  ibr  nothing  can 
save  a  people  destitute  of  public  and  private 
fiuth.  However,  the  author,  for  the  present 
state  of  things,  has  extended  the  charge  by 
much  too  widely ;  as  men  are  but  too  i^  to 
take  the  measure  of  all  mankind  from  their  own 
particular  acquaintance.  Barren  as  this  age 
may  be  in  the  growth  of  honour  and  virtue,  the 
countrv  does  not  want,  at  this  infwnwi*i  as 
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ji  umI  Aow  not  A  few  euinpwS)  m  W6ro  ifar  uisj  cunot  ft6i|iiu9  the  rapulinoB  oi  fhtf 

kiiQfwn,  of  an  luuhdun  adheraBce  lo  prin-  hmd  of  tbilitj  without  kmng  aU  the  other  re- 

dple,  and  attachment  to  connection,  apunet  putotion  they  powcM. 

efery  aBorement  of  interoi^    Thow  eian^ilee  Thej  will  be  diargod  too  with  a  dangerooa 

■ra  not  ibmiihed  by  the  great  alone;  nor  by  apirit  of  ezchision  and  proMription,  for  being 

IfaoM,  whoae  activity  in  pi^ic  aflaira  may  ren-  unwilling  to  mix  in  echemee  of  adminiitration, 

der  it  au^jocted  that  they  make  inch  a  charao*  which  ImTe  no  bond  of  union,  or  principle  of 

ttr  oaa  of  the  rounds  in  dicir  ladder  of  ambi-  oonfidenee.    That  charge  too  they  must  MfTer 

tim ;  but  by  men  more  quiet,  and  more  in  the  with  patience.    If  the  reason  of  the  thing  had 

riiade,  on  whom  an  unmixed  eente  of  honour  not  spoken  loudly  enoii^,  the  miserable  exam- 

idoae  eooU  operate.    Such  examples  indeed  pies  of  the  sereral  administrations  oonstnicted 

ava  not  fiimi^ied  in  great  abundance  among  tipou  the  idea  of  systematic  disoord  woukl  be 

tboae  who  are  the  subjectsof  the  author's  pane-  enough  to  firighton  them  from  sudi  monstrous 

ayrie.   He  must  look  for  them  in  another  camp,  and  ruinous  conjunctions.    It  is  however  false, 

Ha  wiio  complains  of  the  ill  effects  of  a  divided  that  the  idea  of  an  united  administration  car- 

■nd  heterogeneous  administration,  is  not  justi-  ries  with  it  diat  of  a  proscription  of  any  other 

fiahla  ia  labooring  to  render  odious  in  the  eyes  pvty.    It  does  indeed  imply  the  necessity  of 

of  the  pvMic  those  men,  whose  principles,  having  the  great  strong  hoUs  of  government  in 

wboao  maiims  of  policy,  and  whose  personal  well-united  hands,  in  order  to  secure  the  pre- 

dnraotar,  can  akxie  administer  a  remedy  to  dominance  of  right  and  tmifbrm  principles ;  of 

tfda  capital  evil  of  the  age ;  neither  is  he  coo-  having  the  capital  offices  of  deliberation  and 

iisieaC  with  himself,  in  constantly  extoUing  execution  of  those  who  can  deliberate  with 

Ifaoaa  whoa  he  knows  to  be  the  authors  of  the  mutual  confidence,  and  who  will  execute  what 

wy  miaehief  of  which  he  complains,  and  whidi  is  resolved  with  firmness  and  fkldi^.    If  this 

die  whole  nation  feeb  so  deeply.  system  cannot  be  rigorously  adhered  to  in  prao- 

The  persons  who  are  tlie  objects  of  his  die-  ties  (and  what  system  can  be  so?)  it  ooght  to 

Hw  and  complaint  are  many  of  them  of  the  first  be  the  constant  aim  of  good  men  to  approach  as 

CuaiEea,  and  weightiest   properties,  in    the  nearly  to  it  as  possible.  No  system  of  that  kind 

IdBgdaoB ;  but  infinitely  more  distinguished  for  can  be  fbnned,  which  will  not  leave  room  fiilly 

Aeir  ODtainted  honour  public  and  private,  and  sufficient  for  healing  coalitions :  but  no  coali- 

Hwir  leakMis  but  sober  attachment  to  the  con-  tion,  which,  under  the  specious  name  of  inde- 

■titutkai  of  their  country,  than  they  can  be  by  pendency,  carries  in  its  bosom  the  unreconciled 

tmf  Wrth,  or  any  station.    If  they  are  the  principles  of  the  original  discord  of  parties, 

friaods  of  any  one  great  man  rather  than  aver  was,  or  win  be,  an  healing  coalition.  Nor 

■aothsr,  it  b  not  that  they  make  his  aggru»>  wiH  the  mind  of  our  Sovereign  ever  know  r»> 

djxeaieut  the  end  of  their  union ;  or  beouise  pooa,  his  kingdom  settlement,  or  his  business 

thayknow  him  to  be  the  most  active  in  cabal-  order,  efficiency,  or  grace  with  his  people,  until 

Kng  for  his  connections  the  largest  and  i^>ee-  things  are  esti^ished  upon  the  basis  of  some 

diest  emoluments.  It  is  because  they  know  him,  aat  of  men,  who  are  trusted  by  the  puUie,  and 

by  personal  experience,  lo  have  wise  and  en-  who  can  trust  one  another, 

krged  kleas  of  the  public  good,  and  an  invinci-  This  comes  rather  nearer  to  the  mark  than 

Ua  constancy  in  adhering  to  it ;  because  they  the  author's  description  of  a  proper  administra- 

wa  ooarinced,  by  the  whole  tenour  of  his  ao-  tion,  under  the  name  of  men  of  atility  and  tsr- 

I,  that  he  will  never  negotiate  away  their  tu9^  which  conveys  no  defmite  idea  at  all ;  nor 

or   his  own :  and  that,  in  or  out  of  does  it  apply  spocificaHy  to  our  grand  national 

r,  change  of  rituation  will  make  no  alt»>  distemper.    All  parties  pretend  to  these  quali- 

ratian  in  bis  coodoct.    This  will  give  to  soch  ties.    The  prraent  ministry,  no  fiivourites  of 

a  person,  in  such  a  body,  an  authority  and  re-  the  author,  will  be  ready  enough  to  declare 

■peet  that  no  minister  over  enjoyed  among  his  thems^es  persons  of  rirtue  and  ability ;  and 

iwnal  dependants,  in  the  hifrhest  plenitude  of  if  they  choose  a  vote  for  that  purpom,  perhaps 

Ua  power;  su^  as  serrility  never  can  give,  it  would  not  be  quite  impossible  fur  them  to 

aneh  as  ambition  never  can  receive  or  relish.  procure  it.    But,  if  the  dii»ease  be  this  distrust 

Tliis  body  will  oflen  be  reproached  by  their  and  disconnection,  it  is  easy  to  know  who  are 

adversaries,  for  want  of  ability  in  their  politicsl  aound,  and  who  are  tainted ;  who  are  fit  to  r^ 

transactions  ;  they  will  be  ridiculed  for  missing  store  us  to  health,  who  to  continue,  and  to 

■nny  fitvourable  conjunctures,  and  not  profiting  spread  the  contaoion.    The  present  ministry 

of  several  brilliant  opportunities  of  fortune ;  but  beinj;  made  up  of  draughts  from  all  parties  in 

Ihey  must  be  contented  to  endure  that  reproach ;  the  kingdom,  if  they  should  profess  any  adh^ 
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renee  to  the  conneettoM  they  hare  left,  they  ci|des  of  public  morality  6nd  a  let  of  maihna 

mnstcoinrictthemflehreeoftheblackeittreach-  in  office  ready  made  for  them,  which  they 

•ry.   They  therefore  chooee  rather  to  renoance  aaiume  as  naturally  and  inevitably,  at  any  of 

the  principle  ioelf,  and  to  brand  it  with  the  the  insignia  or  instruments  of  the  situation.  A 

nameof  prtdeaad  fiictioo.    This  teat  witheer-  certain  tone  of  the  solid  and  practical  is  imme- 

tain^  discriminates  the  opinions  of  men.  The  dtately  acquired.    Every  former  profession  of 

other  is  a  description  ntfue  and  unntiifitetocy.  public  spirit  is  lo  be  considered  as  a  debauch 

As  to  the  unfortunate  ^ntlemen  who  may  at  of  youth,  or,  at  best,  as  a  visionary  scheme  of 

any  tisoe  compose  that  system,  which,  under  unattainable  perfection.    The  very  idea  of 

the  plausible  title  of  an  adainutration,  subsiirts  consistracy  is  exploded.    The  convenience  of 

but  for  the  establishment  of  weaknessand  con-  the  business  of  the  day  is  to  furnish  the  princi* 

fusion;  they  (all  into  different  classes,  with  dip  pie  for  doing  it.    Then  the  whole  ministerial 

foreat  BMrits.    I  think  the  situation  of  some  cant  is  quidcly  got  by  heart    The  prevalence 

people  in  that  state  may  deserve  a  certain  de-  of  &ction  is  to  be  lamented.    All  opposition  is 

gree  of  compassion ;  at  the  same  time  that  they  tobe  regarded  as  the  effect  of  envy  and  disap- 

fivauh  an  exaaqile,  which,  it  is  to  be  hoped,  pointed  ambition.    All  administrations  are  <^ 

by  being  a  severe  one,  will  have  its  effect,  at  dared  to  be  alike.    The  same  necessity  justi- 

least,  on  the  growing  generatioo ;  if  an  original  fiaa  all  their  measures.  It  is  no  longer  a  matter 

seduction,  on  plausible  but  holbw  pretences,  of  discussion,  who  or  what  administration  is ; 

into  loss  of  honour,  friendship,  oonsistracy,  but  that  administration  is  to  be  supported,  is  a 

security,  and  repose,  can  flimish  it.    It  is  pen-  general  maxim.    Flattering  themselves  that 

sible  to  draw,  even  fiom  the  very  prosperity  of  their  power  is  become  necessary  to  the  support 

ambition,  examples  of  terrour,  and  motives  to  of  all  order  and  government;  every  thing  which 

compassion.  tends  to  the  support  of  that  power  is  sanctified, 

I  believe  the  instances  are  exceedingly  rue  and  becomes  a  part  of  the  public  interest, 

of  men  inunediately   passing  ever  a   clear  Growing  every  day  more  formed  to  ai&irs, 

nsarked  line  of  virtue  into  declared  vice  and  and  better  knit  in  their  limbs,  when  the  occa- 

corraplion.    There  are  a  sort  of  middle  tints  sion  (now  the  only  rule)  requires  it,  they  b^ 

and  shades  between  the  two  extrmnea ;  there  come  capable  of  sacrificing  those  very  penrans 
is  something  uncertain  on  the  confines  of  the  '  towhomthey  had  before  sacrificed  their  original 

twa  empires  which  they  first  pass  through,  and  friends.    It  is  now  only  in  the  ordinary  course 

which  readers  the  change  easy  and  impercep-  of  business  to  alter  an  opinion,  or  to  betray  a 

tible.   There  are  even  a  sort  of  splendid  iropo-  connection.    Frequently  relinquishing  one  set 

sitioBs  so  weU  contrived,  that,  at  the  very  time  of  men  and  adopting  another,  they  grow  into  a 

the  path  of  rectitude  is  quitted  for  ever,  men  total  indifference  to  human  feeling,  as  they  had 

seem  to  be  advancing  into  some  higher  and  before  to  moral  obligation ;  until,  at  length,  no 

nobler  road  of  public  conduct    Not  that  such  one  original  impression  remains  upon  their 

inspositions  are  strong  enough  in  themsdves ;  minds ;  every  principle  is  obliterated ;  every 

but  a  poweiful  interest,  oft^  concealed  fifom  sentiment  e&ced. 

those  whom  it  affects,  works  at  the  bottom,  and  In  the  mean  time,  that  power,  which  all 

secures  the  operation.  Men  are  thus  debaudied  these  changes  aimed  at  securing,  remains  still 

away  from  those  legitimate  connections,  which  as  tottering  and  as  uncertain  as  ever.    They 

they  had  formed  on  a  judgment,  early  perhaps  are  delivered  up  into  the  hands  of  those  who 

hut  suficiently  mature,  and  wholly  unbiassed,  feel  neither  respect  for  their  persons,  nor  grati- 

They  do  not  quit  them  upon  any  ground  of  tude  for  their  favours ;  who  are  put  about  them 

complaint,  for  grounds  of  just  complaint  may  in  appearance  to  serve,  in  reality  to  govern 

exist,  but  upon  the  flattering  and  roost  dange-  them ;  and,  when  the  signal  is  given,  to  abaui- 

rous  of  all  principles,  that  of  mending  what  is  don  and  destroy  them  in  order  to  set  up  some 

welL    Gradually  they  are  habituated  to  other  newer  dupe  of  ambition,  who  in  his  turn  is  to 

company ;  and  a  change  in  their  habitudes  soon  be  abandoned  and  destroyed.    Thus  living  in 

makes  a  way  for  a  change  in  their  opinions,  a  state  of  continual  uneasiness  and  ferment, 

Certain  persons  are  no  longer  so  very  frightful,  softened  only  by  the  miserable  consolation  of 

when  they  come  to  be  known  and  to  be  service-  giving  now  and  then  proferments  to  those  for 

able.    As  to  their  old  firieads,  the  transition  is  wbora  they  have  no  value ;  they  are  unhappy 

easy;  from  friendship  to  civiiity ;  from  civility  in  their  situation,  yet  find  it  impoesible  to  re- 

to  enmity :  few  are  the  steps  ftom  dereliction  sign.    Until,  at  length,  soured  in  temper,  and 

to  persecution.  disappointed  by  the  very  attainment  of  their 

People  aoi  very  wefl  grounded  in  the  pria*  ends,  in  sons  angry,  in  some  haughty,  or  soom 
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they  tncur  the  diipie— y 
of  thoM  ii|Mn  whom  tbey  have  rendered  their 
veiy  being  depeodont.  Then  penenaU  itmpora 
imgi  mrvitii;  they  are  cast  off  with  eoom;  they 
•re  turned  out,  emptied  of  all  natural  charac- 
ter, of  all  intrineic  worth,  of  all  eiaential  di^ 
Bity,  and  deprived  of  every  cooeolatioo  of friend- 
■h^.  Having  rendered  all  retreat  to  old 
principlee  ridiculoui,  and  toold regards  imprao 
tkable,  not  being  able  to  counterfeit  pleasure, 
or  to  discharge  disoootent,  nothing  being  sin- 
eere,  or  right,  or  balanced  in  their  minds,  it  is 
more  than  a  chance,  that,  in  the  delirium  of 
the  last  stage  of  their  distempered  power,  they 
make  an  insane  political  testament,  by  which 
thej  throw  all  their  remaining  weight  and  con* 
■equenoe  into  the  scale  of  their  dedared  ene- 
mies, and  the  avowed  authors  of  their  destru^ 
tioo.  Thus  they  6nish  their  course.  Had  it 
been  poesible  that  the  whole,  or  even  a  great 
put  of  these  effects  on  their  minds,  I  say 
nothing  of  the  effect  upon  their  ibrtunes,  could 
bave  appeared  to  them  in  their  first  departure 
fiomtbe  right  line,  it  is  certain  they  would 
have  rejected  every  temptation  with  horrour. 
The  principle  of  thoe  remarks,  like  every  good 
principle  in  morality,  is  trite ;  but  its  frequent 
application  is  not  the  leas  necessary. 

As  lo  others,  who  are  plain  practical  men, 
tfisj  have  been  guildess  at  all  times  of  all  pub- 
lie  pretence.  Neither  the  author  nor  any  one 
else,  haa  reason  to  be  angry  with  them.  Tbey 
belonged  to  his  friend  fer  their  interest;  for 
their  mterest  they  quitted  him;  and  when  it  is 
tfieir  mterest,  he  may  depend  upon  it,  they  will 
ratomtotheiribnner  connection.  Such  people 
■absist  at  all  times,  and,  though  the  ndsance 
of  all,  are  at  no  time  a  worthy  subject  of  di^ 
oneaion,  It  is  false  virtue  and  plausible  errour 
that  do  die  misdiief. 

If  men  come  to  government  with  right  dis- 
poaitiotts,  they  have  not  that  un&vourable 
■nbieet  which  this  author  represents  to  work 
upon.  Our  circumstances  are  indeed  critical ; 
bat  then  they  are  the  critical  circumstances  of 
A  alrong  and  mif^ty  nation.  If  corruption  and 
mwiiMinns  are  greatly  spread,  they  are  not 
■pread  universdly.  Many  public  men  are 
kidierio  examples  of  public  spirit  and  integrity. 
Whole  parties,  as  &r  as  large  bodies  can  be 
iBilarm,  have  preserved  character.  However 
they  may  be  deceived  in  some  particulars,  I 
know  of  no  set  of  men  among  us,  which  does 
not  contain  persons,  on  whom  the  nation,  in  a 
difficute  exigence,  may  well  value  itself.  Pri- 
vate life,  which  is  the  nursery  of  the  common- 
weahh,  is  yet  in  general  pure,  and  on  the  whole 


disposed  to  virtue;  and  the  people  at  large 
want  neither  generosity  nor  spirit.  No  small 
part  of  that  very  hnury,  which  is  so  much  the 
subject  of  the  author's  declamation,  but  which, 
in  most  parts  of  life,  by  being  well  balanced 
and  diflHwed,  is  only  decency  and  convenience, 
has  perhaps  as  many,  or  more,  good  than  eril 
consequences  attending  it.  It  certainly  excites 
industry,  nourishes  emulation,  and  inspires 
some  sense  of  personal  value  into  all  ranks  of 
people.  What  we  want  is  to  establish  more 
fully  an  opinion  of  uniformity,  and  consistency 
of  character,  in  the  leading  men  of  the  state ; 
such  as  will  restore  some  confidence  to  profes- 
sion and  appearance,  such  as  will  fix  subordi- 
nation upon  esteem.  Without  this,  all  schemes 
are  begun  at  the  wrong  end.  All  who  join  in 
them  are  liable  to  their  consequences.  All  men 
who,  under  whatever  pretext,  take  a  part  in  the 
formation  or  the  support  of  systems  constructed 
in  such  a  manner  as  must,  in  their  nature,  dis- 
able them  fi'om  the  execution  of  their  duty,  have 
made  themsdves  guil^  of  all  the  present  dis- 
traction, and  of  the  ftiture  ruin,  whidi  they  may 
bring  upon  their  country. 

It  is  a  serious  a&ir,  this  studied  disunion 
in  government  In  cases  where  union  is  most 
oooiulted  in  the  constitution  of  a  Qiinistry,  and 
where  persons  are  best  disposed  to  promote  it, 
differences,  from  the  various  ideas  of  men,  will 
arise ;  and,  from  their  passions,  will  often  fer- 
ment into  violent  heats,  so  as  greatly  to  disorder 
all  public  business.  What  must  be  the  conse- 
quence, when  the  very  distemper  is  made  the 
basis  of  the  constitution ;  and  die  original  weak- 
ness of  human  nature  is  still  fhrther  enfeebled 
by  art  and  contrivance?  It  must  subvert  govern- 
ment from  the  very  foundation.  It  turns  our 
public  councils  into  the  most  mischievoui 
cabals;  where  the  consideration  is,  not  how 
the  nation's  business  shall  be  carried  on,  but 
how  those  who  ought  to  carry  it  on  shall  cir- 
cumvent each  other.  In  such  a  state  of  things, 
no  order,  uniformity,  dignity,  or  effect,  can 
appear  in  our  proceedings  either  at  home  or 
abroad.  Nor  will  it  make  much  difference, 
whether  some  of  the  constituent  parts  of  such 
an  administration  are  men  of  virtue  or  ability, 
or  not;  supposing  it  possible  that  such  men, 
with  their  eyes  open,  should  dioose  to  make  a 
part  in  such  a  body. 

The  effects  of  ab  human  contrivances  are  in 
tfie  hand  of  Providence.  I  do  not  like  to  an- 
swer, as  our  author  so  readily  does,  for  the 
event  of  any  speculation.  But  sure  the  nature 
of  our  disorders,  if  any  thing,  must  indicate  the 
proper  remedy.    Men  who  act  steadily  on  the 
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prineiplefl  I  hare  itatad  may  in'  all  erenli  be 
very  serriceable  to  their  country;  in  one  caw, 
by  fumiihiiig  (if  their  Sovereign  ihouki  be  to 
wMatd)  an  adminittration  formed  upon  ideas 
very  different  firom  thoae  vi^ch  hare  for  Kme 
time  been  unfortunately  fashiooable.  But,  if 
tiiis  tbouid  not  be  the  case,  they  may  be  still 
■enriceable ;  for  the  example  of  a  large  body  of 
men,  steadily  sacrificing  ambition  to  principle, 
ean  never  bio  without  use.    It  wiU  certainly 


be  prolific,  and  draw  odiers  to  an  imitation. 
Vera  gloria  rodkea  agitj  alquc  etuanprapagatmr. 
I  do  not  tliink  mysdf  of  contequence  enough 
to  imitate  my  author,  in  troubling  the  world 
with  the  prayers  or  wishes  I  may  form  for  the 
public;  full  as  Utile  am  I  disposed  to  imitate 
his  professions ;  those  professions  are  long 
■ince  worn  out  in  the  political  service.  If  the 
work  will  not  speak  for  the  author,  his  own 
declarations  deserve  but  little  credit. 


APPENDIX. 


So  much  misplaced  industry  has  been  used 
by  the  author  of  The  State  cf  the  Nation,  as 
well  as  by  other  writers,  to  infiise  discontent 
into  the  people,  on  account  of  the  late  war,  and 
of  the  effects  of  our  national  debt ;  that  nothing 
ought  to  be  omitted  which  may  tend  to  disabuse 
the  public  upon  these  subjects.  When  I  had 
gone  throu^  the  foregoing  sheets,  I  recollected, 
Siat,  in  pages  S8,  69, 60, 1  only  gave  the  cook- 
parative  states  of  the  duties  collected  by  the 
excise  at  large ;  together  with  the  quantities 
of  strong  beer  brewed  in  the  two  periods  which 
are  diere  compared.  It  might  be  still  thought, 
that  some  other  articles  of  popular  consump- 
tion, of  general  convenience,  and  connected 
with  our  msnufiicmres,  mi^t  possibly  have 
declined.  I  therefiwe  now  ^ink  it  right  to  ky 
before  the  reader  the  state  of  the  produce  of 
three  capital  duties  on  such  articles;  duties 
which  have  frequently  been  made  the  subject 
of  popular  complaint.  The  du^  on  candles ; 
thatonsoap,  paper,  &&;  and  that  on  hides. 

Average  of  net  produce  of  duty  on 

soap,  ^.  for  eight  years,  ending 

1787, £.S64,90t 

Average  cf  ditto  for  ei^t  yearsi 

ending  1764, »8,114 


Average  increase,  £56,788 

Average  of  net  produce  of  du^  on 
candles  for  8  years,  ending  1767,    £.155,789 

Average  ditto  for  ei|^t  years,  aid- 
ing 1764,    136,716 


Average  increase,  £.19,073 


Average  of  net  produce  ef  du^  op 

hides,  8  years,  coding  1767,  -  £.189,216 
Ditto  8  years,  ending  1754,    -    .    -    168,200 

Average  increase,  £.21,016 

This  increase  has  not  arisen  from  any  addi- 
tional duties.  None  have  been  imposed  on 
these  articles  during  the  war.  Notwithstand« 
ing  the  burthens  of  the  war,  and  the  late  deaf- 
ness of  provisions,  the  consumption  of  all  these 
articles  has  increased,  and  the  revenue  along 
with  it. 

There  is  another  point  in  The  State  sf  the 
Nation,  to  which,  I  fear,  I  have  not  been  so 
full  in  my  answer  as  I  ought  to  have  been,  and 
as  I  am  well  warranted  to  be.  The  author 
has  endeavoured  to  throw  a  suspicion,  or  some- 
thing  more,  on  that  salutary,  and  indeed  nece»> 
sary  measure  of  opening  the  ports  in  Jamaica. 
"  Orders  were  given,'**  says  he,  "  in  Auguai, 
1766,  for  the  five  admi»ion  of  Spanish  vessels 
into  all  the  ookxiies."  He  then  observes,  that 
the  exports  to  Jamaica  fell  £.40,904  short  of 
tiiose  of  1764 ;  and  that  the  exports  of  the  sue- 
eeeding  year,  1766,  fell  short  oif  those  of  1765, 
about  eighty  pounds ;  from  whence  he  wisely 
infers,  tjiat  this  decline  of  exports  being  si'not 
the  rela3ation  of  the  laws  of  trade,  there  is  a 
just  ground  of  suspicion,  that  the  colonies  have 
been  supplied  with  foreign  commodities  instead 
of  British. 

Here,  as  usual  with  him,  the  author  builds 
on  a  fact  which  is  absolutely  false ;  and  which, 
being  so,  renders  his  whde  hypothesis  absurd 
and  impossible.    He  asserts,  that  the  order  for 

*  His  note,  p.  33. 
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■Uttfag  SptiUih  wmek  wu  pten  m  Ai^  from  the  tppmnnoe  of  ihia^i  in  a  tingle  jetr, 

fMfflTBS.    That  order  wu  not  «igii«<al  llhff  I  ehould  Irara  ihie  increase  of  eipoit  infer  the 

frwiwy  koard  wM  lhe\6tkday^tk§  Navem-  benoficial  effiscti  of  that  metMire.    Id  truth,  ii 

hir/wimmg;  and  therefore  w  ftr  from  aflbcu  ia  not  waaiting.  Nothing  but  the  thickeit  ign^ 

ii^  liie  esporte  of  the  year  1786,  that,  eoppo*  ranco  of  the  Jamaica  tmde  could  have  imde 

BinganpoaeSilediligenfeeintbeeommiMiooen  any  one  entenain  a  fimey,  that  the  least  ill 

ofme  curtomi  in  eipediting  that  order,  and  effect  oo  our  commerce  could  follow  from  this 

every  advantage  of  veoeeb  ready  to  lail,  and  opening  ofthe  ports.    But,  if  the  author  argues 

tiie  matt  favoinable  wind,  it  woiidd  hardly  even  the  effect  of  regulations  in  the  American  trade 

arrive  in  Jamaica  within  the  limits  of  that  year,  from  the  export  of  tho  year  in  which  tlury  are 

This  order  could  therefore  by  no  possibility  made,  or  even  of  the  following ;  why  did  he 
be  a  cause  of  the  decrease  of  exports  in  1765.  not  apply  this  rule  to  his  own  ?  He  hs<l  the 
If  it  had  any  miM^hicvoiis  operati'jn,  it  could  same  |iaper  b<:forc  him  which  I  have  now  !>eforo 
not  be  before  1766.  In  that  year,  according  to  me.  He  roust  have  seen  that  in  his  standard 
otv  author,  the  exports  fell  short  of  the  prt'ce-  year,  (the  year  1764,)  the  principal  year  of  his 
ding,  just  eighty  pounds.  He  is  welcome  to  new  regulatiuns,  the  export  fell  no  less  than 
that  diminution ;  and  to  all  tho  consequeooea  £.128,450  short  of  diat  in  1763!  Did  the  ex- 
he  can  draw  from  it.  port  trade  revive  by  these  regulati(H)s  in  1765, 

But,  as  an  auxiliary  to  account  for  this  dread-  during  which  year  they  coni  imied  in  their  full 

fid  loas,  ho  brings  in  tho  Free-port  act,  which  force  ?  It  fell  about  £.40,000  still  lower.   Here 

be  observes  (for  his  convenience)  to  have  been  is  a  (all  of  £.168,000;  to  account  fur  which, 

Bade  in  spring,  1766 ;  but  (fur  his  c(Mivcnience  would  have  become  the  author  much  better  than 

likewise)  he  ^gets,  that,  by  the  ej^Mress  pro-  piddling  for  an  £.80  fall  in  the  year  1766  (the 

▼isioo  ofthe  act,  the  regulation  was  not  to  be  only  year  in  which  the  order  he  objects  to  could 

in  force  in  Jamaica  until  the  November  fol-  operate,)  or  in  presuming  a  fall  of  exports  from 

lowing.    Miraculous  must  bo  tho  activity  of  a  regulation  which  took  place  only  in  Novem- 

Ihat  contraband  whose  operation  in  America  bcr  1766 ;  whose  effects  could  not  appear  until 

eould,  before  the  end  of  that  year,  have  re-acted  the  following  year ;  and  which,  when  they  do 

upou  England,  and  checked  tho  cxportati(Hi  appear,  utterly  overthrow  all  his  flimny  reasons 

Iran  hence !  unless  he  chooses  to  suppose,  that  and  affected  suspicions  upon  tlie  effect  of  upcn- 

the  merchants,  at  whose  solicitatiun  this  act  ing  the  ports. 

had  been  obtained,  were  so  frighted  at  the  ac-        This  autlior,  in  the  same  paragraph,  says, 

oompliihmunt  of  their  own  m'jst  earnest  and  that  '*  it  was  asserted  by  the  American  fwion 

anxious  desire,  that,  before  any  good  or  evil  and  agents,  that  the  commanders  of  our  sliipa 

effect  from  it  could  happen,  they  immediately  of  war  and  tenders,  having  custom-house  com- 

put  a  stop  to  all  further  cx|>ortatioa.  missions,  and  the  strict  orders  given  in  1764 

It  is  obvious  that  we  roust  look  for  the  true  for  a  due  execution  ofthe  laws  of  trade  in  the 

effect  of  that  act  at  the  time  of  its  first  possible  colonics,  had  deterred  the  Spaniards  from  tra- 

operation,  that  is,  in  the  year  1767.    On  this  ding  with  us ;  that  the  sale  oif  British  manufao- 

idea  how  stands  the  account?  tures  in  the  West  Indies  had  been  greatly  les- 
sened, and  the  receipt  of  large  siuns  of  spocia 

1764,  Exports  to  Jamaica,     -      £456,588  prevented." 

1765,  •-----•••    415,624        If  the  ^mrncnn  yiirtort  amf  o^enft  asserted 

1766,  -     ....--     ••  415,544  this,  they  had  good  {(round  for  their  assertion. 

1767,  (firstyear  of  the  Free-port  act)  467,681  They  knew  that  the  Spanish  vessels  had  been 

driven  from  our  ports.    The  author  does  not 

This  author,  for  the  sake  of  a  present  momen-  positively  deny  the  fact.    If  he  should,  it  will 

tary  credit,  will  hazard  any  future  and  perma^  be  provni.    Wlien  the  factors  connected  this 

nent  disgrace.     At  the  time  ho  wrote,  the  measure  and  its  natural  ccmsequences,  with  an 

account  of  1767  could  not  bo  made  up.    This  actual  fall  in  the  exports  to  Jamaica,  to  no  less 

ivas  the  very  firstyear  ofthe  trial  of  the  Free-  an  amount  than  £.128,450  in  one  year,  and 

port  act ;  and  we  find  that  the  sale  of  British  with  a  further  fall  in  the  next,  is  their  assertion 

commodities  is  so  far  from  lessened  by  that  act,  very  wonicrfiil  ?     The  author  himself  is  full  as 

that  the  export  of  1767  amounts  to  £Ji2,000  much  alarmed  by  a  fall  of  only  £.40,000;  for, 
more  than  that  of  either  of  the  two  preceding  giving  him  the  &cts  which  he  chooses  to  coin, 
years,  and  is  £.11,000  above  that  of  his  stan-  it  is  no  more.  The  expulsion  of  the  Spanish 
dard  year  1764.  If  I  could  prevail  on  myself  to  vessels  roust  certainly  have  been  one  cause,  if 
argue  in  favour  of  a  great  commercial  schema     not  of  the  first  ded«Ta\QKi  ^  \2Mt  «i3)n(va^^^ 
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of  th«ir  oontinuaiiee  in  their  reduced 
Odier  cauiei  had  their  operation,  without 
doubC  In  what  degree  each  caiue  produced 
its  effect,  it  ii  hard  to  determioe.  But  the  &ct 
of  a  fidl  of  ejq>ort8  upon  the  restraining  i^an,  and 
of  a  rite  upon  the  taking  place  of  the  enlarging 
plan,  is  established  beyond  aU  contradiction. 

Tliis  author  says,  that  the  fiu:ts  relative  to 
fh»  Spanirii  trade  were  asserted  by  Amariean 
fmeUn  and  agmUa;  insinuating,  that  the  miniiK 
try  of  1706  had  no  better  autbori^  ibr  their 
plan  of  eolargemeiit  than  such  assertions.  Tho 


moment  he  chooses  it,  he  shall  see  the  Tory 
same  thing  asserted  by  governors  of  provinces, 
by  commanders  of  men  of  war,  and  by  u^con 
of  the  customs;  persons  the  most  bound  in 
duty  to  prevent  contraband,  and  the  most  inte> 
rested  in  the  seizures  to  be  made  in  conse- 
quence of  strict  regulation.  I  suppress  diem 
for  the  present ;  wishing  that  the  author  may 
not  drive  me  to  a  more  full  discussion  of  this 
natter  than  it  may  be  altogether  prudent  to 
enter  into.  I  wish  he  bed  not  made  any  of 
these  discussions  necessary. 


THOUGHTS 

THE  CAUSE  OF  THE  PRESENT  DISCONTENTS. 


IWltmn,  Uttefdnum,  dometUcum  malum,  non  modo  non  aziiilt,  Tamm  ecUm  oparimic, 
aotiquam  penjdcero  aiqua  axplonro  pocuarit.— Cxo 

1770. 


■riartikiiig  of  aome  degree  of  deli-  not  primarily  nilod  by  Uwi;  laMbjr 

mknb  into  the  cauae  of  public  dia-  Whatever  original  energy  may  be  auppoaej 

a  man  happena  not  to  aucceed  in  either  in  fbroe  or  regulation,  the  operation  of 

Jfkjt  he  will  be  thought  weak  and  both  ia,  in  tnidi,  merely  inatrameataL  Natioaa 

if  he  touchea  the  true  grievance,  are  governed  bj  the  aame  methoda,  and  on  the 

(ilBger  that  he  may  come  near  to  aame  principlaa,  by  yduth  an  individual  with- 

mn^  and  conaequence,  who  will  out  authority  ia  often  able  to  govern  theae  who 

Mprated  at  the  diaoovery  of  their  are  hia  equala  or  hia  auperioura ;  by  a  know- 

a  mankful  for  the  occasion  of  cor-  ledge  of  tlieir  tamper,  aixl  by  a  judicioua  ma- 

■•  If  he  ahouU  be  obliged  to  Uame  nagement  of  it;  I  mean, — vrfien  public  affiuia 

af  of  the  people,  he  will  be  conai-  are  ateadily  and  quietly  conducted ;  and  when 

I  tool  of  power;  ifhe  cenaurea  thoae  government  ia  nothing  but  a  contiiiued  acuffle 

iinll be  looked  on  aa  an  instrument  between  the  magiatrate  and  the  multitude ;  in 

Bat  in  all  eiertiooa  of  duty  aome-  which  aometimea  the  one  and  aometimea  the 

ba  hazarded.    In  cases  of  tumult  other  is  uppermoat;  in  which  they  alternately 

rt  oar  law  has  invested  every  man,  yield  and  prevail,  in  a  aeriea  of  oomemptiUo 

if  with  the  authority  of  a  magia-  victories^  and  acandalmw  aubmiasiooa.     The 

an  the  affairs  of  the  nation  are  di»-  temper  of  the  people  among  whom  he  pre- 

rate  peof^  are,  by  the  apirit  of  that  aidea  ou|^t  therelbre  to  be  the  6rst  study  of  a 

id  in  stepping  a  little  out  of  dieir  ata  teaman.    And  the  knowledge  of  this  temper 

bava.    They  enjoy  a  privilege,  of  it  ia  by  no  maana  impoaaible  tor  him  to  attain, 

■ore  dignity  and  effect,  than  that  if  he  has  not  an  interest  in  being  ignorant  of 

Btation  over  the  calamities  of  their  what  it  ia  hia  doty  to  learn. 

Hiay  may  look  into  thorn  narrowly ;  To  ooa^>lain  of  the  age  we  live  in,  to  nur- 

MMOB  upon  them  liberally ;  and  if  mur  at  the  preaent  poaaeaaora  of  power,  to 

ba  ao  kirtunate  aa  to  diacover  the  kment  the  paat,  to  conceive  eztrava^uit  hc^pea 

dTlbe  miachief,  and  to  auggeat  any  of  the  fiiture,  are  the  commnn  diapositions  of 

Bihod  of  removing  it,  thou^  they  the  greateat  part  of  mankind ;   indeed  the 

M  the  rulers  for  the  day,  they  are  necessary  effeda  of  the  ignorance  and  levity 

aarvice  to  the  cause  of  government,  of  the  vulgar.    Sudi  complaints  and  humours 

t  ia  deeply  interested  in  everything  have  existed  in  all  timea ;  yet  as  all  times  have 

1  dwough  the  medium  of  aome  tem-  mt  been  alike,  true  political  aagacity  manifeata 

aineaa,  may  tend  finally  to  compoae  itaelf,  in  diilinguiahing  that  complaint  which 

fdie  subject,  and  to  conciliate  their  only  characteriaea  the  general  in&mity  of  hu- 

I  have  nothing  to  do  here  with  the  man  nature,  from  thoae  which  are  aymptoma 

na  of  the  voice  of  the  people.    But  of  the  particular  diatemperature  of  our  own  air 

afHitatioa,  the  moat  precioua  po»>  and  aeaaon. 

every  individual,  and  aa  k»g  aa  Nobody,  I  believe,  will  oooaider  it  merely  aa 

fraat  aupport  of  the  state,  depend  the  langittge  of  apleen  or  diaappointment,  if  I 

■  that  voice,  it  can  never  be  ooo-  aay,  that  there  iaaomething  particularly  alarm- 

i  thing  of  little  oonaequenoe  either  ii^  inthe  preaent  conjuncture.  There  ia  hardly 

k  or  to  govemmonta.  Nationa  are  a  roan,  in  or  out  of  power,  vrfao  bolda  a^y  othsr 
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langut^  That  government  is  at  once  dreaded 
and  contemned  ;  that  the  lawa  are  despoiled  of 
all  their  respected  and  salutary  terrours ;  that 
their  inaction  is  a  subject  of  ridicule,  and  their 
exertion  of  al^orrence ;  that  rank,  and  office, 
and  title,  and  all  the  solemn  plausibilities  of 
the  world,  have  lost  their  reTerence  and  effect ; 
that  our  foreign  politics  are  as  much  deranged 
as  our  domestic  ceconomj;  that  our  depen- 
dencies are  slackened  in  their  affection,  and 
kxwenod  from  their  obedience ;  that  we  know 
neither  how  to  yield  nor  how  to  enforce ;  that 
hardly  any  thing  above  or  below,  atuxwd  or  at 
home,  is  sound  and  entire ;  but  that  discob- 
nection  and  ccmfusion,  in  offices,  in  parties,  in 
families,  in  paiiiament,  in  the  nation,  prevail 
beyond  the  .disorders  of  any  former  time ;  these 
are  fiicts  uaiversally  a<hnitted  and  lamented. 

This  state  of  things  is  the  more  extraordi- 
naiy,  becaose  the  great  parties  which  formerly 
divided  and  agitated  the  kingdom  are  known 
to  be  in  a  manner  entirelv  divolved.  No  great 
external  calamity  has  visited  the  nation;  no 
pestilence  or  iamine.  We  do  not  laboor  at 
present  under  any  scheme  of  taxation  new  or 
expressive  in  the  quantity  or  in  the  mode. 
Nor  are  vre  engaged  in  unsnocessiul  war ;  in 
which,  oor  misfortunes  might  easily  pervert  our 
judgment ;  and  oor  minds,  sore  from  the  losa 
of  national  glory,  might  feel  every  bbw  of  fbr- 
tnne  as  a  crime  in  government 

It  is  impassible  that  the  cause  of  this  strange 
distemper  should  not  sometimes  become  a  sub- 
ject of  discourse.  It  is  a  compliment  due,  and 
which  I  willin^y  pay,  to  those  who  administer 
our  afiairs,  to  take  notice  in  the  first  place  of 
their  speculation.  Our  ministers  are  of  opi- 
nion, that  &e  increase  of  our  trade  and  mami- 
fiu^tures,  that  our  growA  by  colonization,  and 
by  conquest,  have  concurred  toaccomulate  im> 
toiense  wealth  in  the  l^nds  of  some  individuals ; 
and  this  again  being  dispersed  among  the  peo- 
ple, has  rttidered  them  universally  pt^od,  fero- 
cious, and  ungovernable ;  that  die  insolence  of 
some  fitxn  their  enormous  wealth,  and  the 
boldness  of  others  fitxn  a  guilty  poverty,  have 
rendered  them  capable  of  the  most  atrodoos 
attempts ;  so  that  they  have  trampled  upon  aU 
subordination,  and  violently  borne  down  die 
tinarmed  laws  of  a  free  government ;  barriers 
too  feeble  against  the  fury  of  a  popidaoe  so 
fierce  and  licentious  as  ours.  They  contend, 
that  no  adequate  provocation  has  been  given 
for  so  spreading  a  discontent ;  our  affairs  h»* 
Ting  been  conducted  throughout  with  remark- 
able temper  and  consummate  wisdom.  The 
wicked  industry  of  some  libellerB,  joined  to  die 
intrignea  of  a  few  disappointed  politidaM, 


have,  in  their  opinion,  been  able  to  produce 
this  unnatural  ferment  in  the  nation. 

Nothing  indeed  can  bo  more  unnatural  than 
tfie  present  convulsions  of  this  country,  if  the 
above  account  be  a  true  one.  I  confess  I  shall 
assent  to  it  with  great  reluctance,  and  only  on 
the  compulsion  of  the  dearest  and  firmest 
proofii;  because  their  account  resolves  itself 
into  this  short  but  discouraging  proposition, 
"  That  we  have  a  very  good  ministry,  but  that 
we  are  a  very  bad  people ;"  that  we  set  our- 
selves to  bite  the  hand  that  feeds  us ;  that  with 
a  malignant  insanity  we  oppose  the  measures, 
and  ungratefully  vilify  the  persons,  of  those 
whose  sole  object  is  our  own  peace  and  pros- 
perity. If  a  few  puny  libellers,  acting  under  a 
knot  of  factious  politicians,  without  virtue, 
parts,  or  character,  (such  they  are  constantly 
represented  by  these  gentlemen,)  are  sufficient 
to  excite  this  disturbence,  very  perverse  most 
be  the  disposition  of  that  people,  among  whom 
such  a  disturbance  can  be  excited  by  soch 
means.  It  is  besides  no  smaU  aggravation  of 
the  public  misfortune,  that  the  disease,  on  tiiie 
hypothesis,  appears  to  be  without  remedy.  If 
the  wealth  of  the  nation  be  the  cause  of  its  tur- 
bulence, I  imagine  it  is  not  proposed  to  intro- 
duce poverty,  as  a  constable  to  keep  the  peace. 
If  our  dominions  abroad  are  the  roots  which 
feed  an  this  rank  luxuriance  of  sedition,  it  is 
not  intended  to  cut  diem  off  in  order  to  famish 
the  fruit.  Ifourliberty  has  enfeeUed  the  exe- 
cutive power,  there  is  no  design,  I  hope,  to  caH 
in  the  aid  of  despotism,  to  fill  up  the  defwien- 
cies  of  law.  Whatever  may  be  intended,  these 
tilings  are  not  yet  professed.  We  seem  there- 
fore to  be  driven  to  absolute  despair ;  for  we 
have  no  other  materials  to  vrork  upon,  but 
those  out  of  which  Grod  has  been  pleased  to 
ibrm  die  inhabitants  of  this  udand.  If  theee  her 
radically  and  essentially  vicious,  all  that  can 
be  said  is,  that  those  men  are  very  unhappy,  to 
vidiose  fortune  or  duty  it  falls  to  administer  the 
afiairs  of  this  untoward  people.  I  hear  it  indeed 
sometimes  asserted,  that  a  steady  perseverance 
in  the  present  measures,  and  a  rigorous  puniah* 
ment  of  those  Who  oppose  th^m,  will  in  course 
of  time  infiUlibly  put  an  end  to  these  disorders. 
But  this,  in  my  opinion,  is  said  without  nnidi 
observation  of  our  present  disposition,  and 
vrithout  any  knowledge  at  all  of  the  general  na^ 
tore  of  mankind.  If  the  matter  of  which  thie 
nation  is  composed  be  so  very  fermentable  ao 
these  gentlemen  describe  it,  leaven  never  will 
be  wanting  to  work  it  up,  as  long  as  discontent, 
revenge  and  ambition,  have  existence  in  the 
world.  Particular  punishments  are  the  cure 
for  accidental  distempers  m  the  state ;  th^ 
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ntfier  tiim  alty  thow  hetti  which  catadontheStimrit.  A^vitchu^htftaken 

iiin  fiom  the  settled  niinuiu^eiiMnt  of  the  pfause  in  the  affaire  ofthie  oountiy.    For  in  the 

fmmmamA,  or  from  a  natural  indiepoeition  in  silent  lapae  aC  eventi  aa  material  alteratiooi 

I  people.    It »  of  the  utmost  moment  not  to  have  been  inseneihlybrooiEht  about  in  the  poliqf 

intheaseoTstroog  measores:  and  chanu^r  of  fovenunents  and  nations,  as 

is  then  only  a  virtoe  wh«i  it  ao  thoae  whidi  have  been  marked  by  the  tuaniU 

\  the  most  perfect  wisdom.    In  truth,  of  pablie  revohitions. 

is  a  sort  of  natural  corrective  of  Itis  very  rare  indeed  ibr  men  to  be  wroi^  in 

hir  mid  i^noiance.  their  feelings  conoeminf  public  misconduct;  as 

I  am  not  one  of  those  who  think  that  the  pecH  rare  to  be  right  in  their  speenlation  upon  the 

In  «e  never  in  the  wrong.    They  have  been  cause  of  it.    I  have  constantly  observed,  that 

i^fteifiendy  and  outrageously,  both  in  Other  the  generality  of  people  are  fifty  years,  at  least, 

and  in  this.    But  I  do  say,  that  in  all  behindhand  in  their  politics.    There  are  but 

between  them  and  their  rulers,  the  very  few,  who  are  caifMble  of  comparing  and 

don  is  at  least  upon  a  par  in  fevour  of  digesting  what  passes  before  their  eyes  at  dif> 

k*  jpaeple.    Experience  may  perhaps  justify  ferent  times  and  occasions,  so  as  to  form  the 

i^ai  foiag  further.    Where  popular  disoon-  whole  into  a  dirtinct  system.    But  in  books 

M^lmw  been  very  prevalent,  it  may  well  be  evnry  thing  is  settled  fer  them,  without  the  exer- 

ttlM  Bad  supported,  that  there  has  been  ge-  tion  of  any  considerable  diligence  or  sagaci^. 

in^f  aomething  feund  amia  in  the  oonstiti^  For  which  reason  men  are  wise  with  bttt  little 

h%«r  in  the  mndoct  of  government.    The  refleotion,  and  good  with  little  self-denial,  in 

Hple  have  no  imerest  in  disorder.    When  the  businem  of  Jl  times  mccopt  their  own.  We 

bi|f  4o  wroi^,  it  is  their  errour,  and  not  their  ere  very  uncomipt  and  tolerably  *«ligh^*infHl 

HMi  Bat  whfa  the  governing  part  of  the  stale,  judges  ofthe  transactions  of  past  ages;  where 

I  lilbr  otherwise.    They  oertaiidy  may  act  ill  no  passions  deceive,  and  where  the  whole  train 

f4W^,  as  weO  as  by  mistake.    *'  Let  r^oo-  of  circumstances,  finom  the  trifling  cause  to  the 

0mm  ^  trrwentdan»  let  grandtiUdtneaomi  tragical  event,  is  set  in  an  orderly  seriee  befere 

■faltMi^M  da  Aosard,  m  da  eapriee  detptt^  us.    Few  are  the  partisans  of  departed  tyran- 

Ati    JZim  as  r^vofteles  grands  dWroymms  ny;  and  to  be  a  Whig  on  the  businem  of  an 

immmk  goorememeat  foMe  et  d^rang6.  jPsmt  huntfaed  years  ago,  is  very  consistent  with 

fc  jpHndaLie,  et  nW  Jamait  par  envie  aattajuer  every  advantage  of  present  serviliQr.     This 

■Ub  Si  mmltvtt  mat  par  mpalitnet  dt  m^^  retrospective  wuKkm,  and  historical  patriotism, 

Nrt.**    Theee  are  the  words  of  a  great  man;  are  things  of  wonderful  convenience:  and  serve 

ftoflriaister  of  state ;  and  a  sealous  asserter  admirably  to  reconcile  the  old  quarrel  between 

jigMmarrhy.    They  are  applied  to  the  syitan  speoolation  and  practice.  Many  a  stem  repub- 

whidi  was  adopted  by  Henry  the  Ucaa,  after  gorging  himself  with  a  full  feast  of 

of  France,  and  lo  the  dreadfid  conse*  admiimtion  of  the  Grecian  commonwealths  and 

it  prodooed.    What  he  says  of  rev<^  of  our  true  Saxon  constitution,  and  discharging 

I,  is  equally  true  of  all  great  disturbances,  all  the  splendid  bile  of  his  virtuous  indignation 

TAis  presumptian  in  favour  of  the  subjects  onKing  John  and  King  Jamee,  sits  down  peiw 

tiie  trustees  of  power  be  not  the  more  fectly  satisfied  to  the  coarsest  work  and  home- 

I  am  sure  it  is  the  more  comfortable  liest  job  of  the  day  be  lives  in.    I  believe  there 

i ;  because  it  is  more  easy  to  change  was  no  professed  admirer  of  Henry  the  Ei^th 

■administration  than  to  reform  a  people.  among  the  instruments  of  the  last  King  James ; 

djpaa  a  supposition,  therefore,  that  in  the  nor  in  the  court  of  Heiuy  the  Eighth,  was 

of  the  cause  the  presumptions  stand  there,  I  dare  say,  to  be  found  a  single  advocate 

balanced  between  the  parties,  there  for  the  fevourites  of  Richard  the  Second. 

I  sufficient  ground  to  entitle  any  person  to  No  complaisance  to  our  court,  or  to  our  age, 

Wr  hearing,  who  attempts  some  other  scheme  can  make  me  believe  nature  to  bo  so  changed. 

Hide  tfiat  easy  one  which  is  fashionable  in  but  that  public  liberty  will  be  among  us,  as 

■M  feahionable  companies,  to  account  for  the  among  our  ancestors,  obnoxious  to  some  person 

MBBnt  discontents.  It  is  not  to  be  argued  that  or  otbiw;  and  that  opportunities  will  be  fur- 

la  eadiire  no  grievance,  because  our  grie-  nished  for  attempting  at  least,  some  alteration 

HOas  are  not  of  the  same  sort  with  those  imder  to  the  prejudice  of  our  constitution.    Theee 

lUeh  we  laboured  formerly;  not  precisely  attempts  vail  naturally  vary  in  their  mode,  ao- 

iNaa  which  we  bore  firom  the  Tudors,  or  vindi-  cording  to  timee  and  circumstances.   Foram- 

bition,  though  it  has  ever  the  same  general 

e Mam.  de  Sully,  torn.!,  p.  in.  views,  has  not  at  all  times  the  same  means. 
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nor  tfaa  nine  putkobr  objects.  A  great  deal 
of  die  finiture  of  ancient  tyranny  is  worn  to 
rafi ;  the  rest  is  entirdj  out  of  fiuhion.  Be- 
sides, there  are  few  statesmen  so  Tery  dumsy 
and  awkward  in  their  business,  as  to  &U  into 
the  identical  snare  which  has  proved  fiital  to 
their  predecessors.  When  an  arbitrary  impo- 
sition is  attempted  upon  the  subject,  tmdoubtf- 
edly  it  will  not  bear  on  its  forehead  the  name 
of  fifAtp-moncy.  There  is  no  danger  that  an 
extension  of  the  Fhn§t  law$  should  be  the 
chosen  mode  of  oppression  in  this  age.  And 
when  we  hear  any  instance  of  ministerial  rapa- 
city, to  the  prejudice  of  the  rights  of  private 
life,  it  win  certainly  not  be  the  exaction  of  two 
hundred  piiAets,  from  a  woman  of  feshion,  for 
leave  to  Ue  with  her  own  husband.* 

Every  age  has  its  own  nuumers,  and  its 
politics  dependent  upon  tfiem;  and  the  same 
attempts  will  not  be  made  against  a  constitu- 
tion fully  formed  and  matured,  that  were  used 
to  destroy  it  in  the  cradle,  or  to  resist  its  growth 
during  its  infancy. 

Against  the  being  of  parliament,  I  am  satis- 
fied, no  designs  have  ever  hem  entertained 
since  the  revohition.  Every  one  must  per- 
ceive, that  it  is  strongly  the  mterest  of  the 
court,  to  have  some  second  cause  interposed 
between  die  ministers  and  the  people.  The 
gentlemen  of  the  house  of  commons  have  an 
mterest  equally  strong,  in  sustaining  the  part  of 
that  intermediate  cause.  However  they  may 
hire  out  the  utujrud  of  their  voices,  they  never 
will  part  with  the^ee  and  inherUanct,  Acoor* 
dingly  those  who  have  been  of  the  most  known 
devotion  to  the  will  and  pleasure  of  a  coort, 
have  at  the  same  time  been  most  forward  in 
asserting  a  high  authority  in  the  house  of  oom- 
mons.  When  they  knew  who  were  to  use  that 
authority,  and  how  it  was  to  be  employed,  they 
thought  it  never  coukl  be  carried  too  &r.  It 
must  be  always  the  wish  of  an  unconstitutional 
statesman,  that  a  house  of  commons  who  are 
entirely  dependent  upon  him,  shoidd  have 
every  right  of  the  people  entirely  dependent 
upon  their  plessure.  Tt  was  soon  discovered, 
that  the  forms  of  a  free,  and  the  ends  of  an 
arbitrary  government,  were  things  not  alto- 
gether incompatible. 

The  power  of  the  crown,  almost  dead  and 
rotten  as  Prerogative,  has  grown  up  anew,  with 
much  more  strength,  and  far  less  odium,  under 
the  name  of  Influence.  An  influence,  vHiich 
operated  without  noise  and  without  violence ; 

*  **  Uxor  Hugonis  de  Nevill  dat  Domino  Reg! 
ducantas  Oallinas,  eo  quod  possll  Jacere  una 
noeie  comDonhio  soo  Hogone  da  NeviU.**  Mad- 
doz,  Hist.  £zch.  ciUL  p.  IM. 


an  influence  which  converted  the  very  antagi^ 
nist,  into  the  instrument,  of  power ;  which  con- 
tained in  itself  a  pwpetual  principle  of  growth 
and  renovation ;  and  whidi  the  distresses  and 
the  prosperity  of  the  country  equally  tended  to 
augment,  was  an  admirable  substitute  Ibr  a 
prerogative,  that,  being  only  the  ofispring  of 
antiquated  prejudices,  had  moulded  in  its  ori- 
ginal stamina  irresistible  principles  of  decay 
and  dissolution.  The  ignorance  of  the  people 
is  a  bottom  but  for  a  temporary  system ;  the 
interest  of  active  men  in  the  state  is  a  founda- 
tion perpetual  and  infallible.  Hcnprever,  some 
circumstances,  arising,  it  nnist  be  confessedi 
in  a  great  degree  from  aocideat,  praveoted  the 
effects  cf  this  influence  for  a  long  time  from 
breaking  out  in  a  manner  capable  of  *'^i*iif 
any  serious  ^iprehensions.  Although  govern- 
ment was  strong  and  flourished  exceedingly, 
the  eourt  had  drawn  far  less  advantage  tfaaa 
one  wouU  imagine  from  this  great  source  of 
power. 

At  the  revolution,  the  crown,  deprived,  for 
the  ends  of  the  revolution  itsdf,  of  many  preio* 
gatives,  was  found  too  weak  to  struggle  against 
ail  the  difficulties  which  pressed  so  new  and 
unsettled  a  government.  The  court  was  obliged 
therefore  to  driegate  a  part  of  its  powera  to 
men  of  such  interest  as  could  support,  and  of 
sudi  fiddity  as  wouU  adhere  to,  its  establish- 
ment. Such  men  were  able  to  draw  in  a 
greater  nomber  to  a  concurrence  in  the  com- 
mon defence.  This  connexion,  necessary  at 
first,  continued  long  after  ooBvenient ;  and  pro- 
perly conducted  nii^t  indeed,  in  all  situations^ 
be  an  usefd  instrument  of  government.  At 
the  same  time,  through  the  intervention  of  mea 
of  popular  weight  and  character,  the  people 
possessed  a  security  for  their  just  portion  of 
importance  in  the  state.  But  as  the  tide  to 
the  crown  grew  stronger  by  long  possession, 
and  by  the  constant  increase  of  its  influence, 
these  helps  have  of  late  seemed  to  certain 
persons  no  better  than  incumbrances.  The 
powerflil  managers  for  government  were  not 
sufliciently  submissive  to  the  pleasure  of  the 
possessors  of  immediate  and  persorud  fovour, 
sometimes  from  a  confidence  in  their  own 
strength  natural  and  acquired ;  sometimes  fixxn 
a  fear  of  offending  their  friends,  and  weaken- 
ing that  lead  in  the  country,  which  gave  them  a 
consideration  independent  of  the  court.  Men 
acted  as  if  the  court  could  receive,  as  wdl  as 
ccmfer,  an  obligation.  The  influence  of  go- 
Tsrnment,  thus  divided  in  appearance  between 
the  court  and  the  leaden  of  parties,  became  ui 
many  cases  an  accession  rather  to  the  popular 
than  to  the  royal  iotle;  and  loaM  part  of  diat 
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'which  wouU  utbemiiie  hsfe 
M  io  a  aort  oT  mortmain  and  unalien- 
retamad  again  to  the  graat  ocean 
it  arose,  and  circulated  among  the 
■Mfla.  This  method  therefore  of  gover^ng, 
if  BHi  of  great  natural  interest  or  great 
WBf/tind  coBridctmtion,  was  viewed  in  a  very 
iMUIoiia  liglift  bj  the  trae  kyvers  of  absokite 
maamnhf.  It  is  the  nature  of  deqiocism  to 
dUhor  power  held  bj  any  means  but  its  own  mo- 
■marj  pleasure ;  and  to  snnihilafe  all  inter- 
■idliaie  sitnations  between  boundless  strength 
CB  ila  own  part,  and  total  debility  on  the  part 


To  get  rid  of  all  this  intermediate  and  inde- 
padsaC  importance,  and  to  teeure  to  tfu  eamt 
iklwHlmkmiaMiwneonlntteduHofiiaoiumvati 
kifimmtB*^  wadtr  the  safe  dineAm  qfiisvumpri' 
wi^/mmm,  has  for  some  years  past  been  the 

K  object  of  policy.   If  this  were  compassed, 
dhsBDoe  of  the  crown  miMt  of  course  jno- 
afl  the  e&cti  which  the  most  sanguine 
of  the  court  could  possibly  desire, 
migjitt  then  be  carried  on  without 
eonenrreooe  on  the  part  of  the  people; 
any  attention  to  the  digni^  of  the 
pmsr,  or  to  the  afiections  of  the  lower  sorts. 
Abvw  project  was  therefore  devised,  by  a  oer- 
Iril  Mt  of  intriguing  men,  totally  different  from 
of  administration  indiich  had  pre- 
the  accession  of  the  House  of 
Thii  project,  I  have  beard,  was 
»ived  by  some  persons  in  the  court  of 
Prince  of  Wales, 
earliest  attempt  in  the  execution  of  this 
was  to  set  up  for  minister,  a  perMn,  in 
indeed  respectable,  and  very  ample  in 
;  bat  who,  to  the  moment  of  this  vast 
elevation,  was  little  known  or  con- 
in  the  kingdom.    To  him  the  whole 
to  yield  an  immediate  end  implicit 
But  whether  it  was  for  want  of 
to  bear  up  against  the  first  oppoei- 
that  things  were  not  yet  fully  ripened, 
this  method  was  not  found  the  most  eli- 
i;  that  idea  was  soon  abandoned.    The 
part  of  the  project  was  a  little 
to  accoomiodate  it  to  the  time,  and  to 
ffftif  things  more  gradually  and  more  surely  to 
ki  oae  great  end  proposed. 
Thm  first  part  of  the  reformed  plan  was  to 
IWr  •  Um  whidt  thomU  mparate  the  camrtfrem 
bflMtiOy.    Hitherto  these  nwaes  had  been 
Mksd  upon  as  sjmonjrmous ;  but  for  the  future, 
0VC  and  administration  were  to  be  considered 
a  lUngs  totally  distinct.    By  this  operation, 
ip»  sjrstems  of  admim^ration  were  to  be 
';  one  which  ahookl  be  in  the  real  secret 


and  confideace ;  the  other  merely  ostensible  to 
perform  the  official  and  ezeottory  duties  of 
government.  The  hitter  were  alone  to  bo 
responsible;  mdiilst  the  real  advisers,  who 
enjoyed  all  tlie  power,  were  effectually  removed 
from  all  the  danger. 

Secondly,  A  pvtjf  uttder  fJbsM  hadtn  toot  to 
be /armed  in  favour  <ff  the  eetat  agmmel  Ae 
mmtl\ji :  this  party  was  to  have  a  laurge  share 
in  the  emolumeoti  of  government,  and  to  hold 
it  totally  separate  from,  and  independent  of, 
ostensible  administration. 

The  third  point,  and  that  on  mdiich  the  soo> 
cess  <^the  whole  scheme  ultimately  depended, 
was  to  bring  partianwU  to  an  aepiieeeemee  in 
thia  ProfecL    Pariisment  was  therefore  to  be 
taught  by  degrees  a  total  indifference  to  the 
persons,  rank,  influence,  abilities,  connections, 
and  character,  of  the  ministers  of  the  crown. 
By  means  <^  a  discipline,  on  which  I  shall  say 
more  hereafter,  that  body  was  to  be  habituated 
to  the  most  opposite  interests,  and  the  most 
discordant  politics.    All  connections  and  de- 
pendencies among  subjects  were  to  be  entirely 
dissolved.     As  hitherto  business  had   gono 
throo^  the  hands  of  Whigs  or  Toriee,  men  of 
talents  to  conciliate  the  people,  and  engage  to 
their  confidence,  now  the  mediod  was  to  be 
altered ;  and  the  lead  was  to  be  given  to  men 
of  no  sort  of  consideration  or  credit  in  the 
country.     This  want  of  natural  importance 
was  to  be  their  very  title  to  delegated  power. 
Members  of  parliament  were  to  be  hardened 
into  an  insensibili^  to  pride,  as  well  as  to  duty. 
Those  high  and  haughty  sentiments,  whidi 
are  the  great  support  dC  independence,  were  to 
be  let  down  gradually.    Point  of  honour  and 
precedence  were  no  more  to  be  regarded  in 
parliamentary  decorum,  than  in  a   Turkish 
army.    It  was  to  be  avowed  as  a  oonstitiH 
tional  maxim,  that  the  king  might  appoint  one 
of  his  footmen,  or  one  of  your  footmen,  for 
ministo' ;  and  that  be  ou^  to  be,  and  that  he 
woula  be,  as  well  followed  as  the  first  name  for 
rink  or  wisdom  in  the  nation.    Thus  parlia- 
ment was  to  k)ok  on,  as  if  perfectly  uncoo- 
cemed,  while  a  cabal  of  the  ckiset  and  back* 
stairs  was  substituted  in  die  place  of  a  national 
administration. 

With  such  a  degree  of  acquiescence,  any 
measure  of  any  court  might  well  be  deemed 
thoroughly  secure.  The  capital  objects,  and 
by  much  the  most  flattering  characteristics  of 
arbitrary  power,  wouki  be  obtained.  Every 
thing  would  be  drawn  firom  its  hoklings  in  tlM 
country  to  the  personal  favour  and  inclination 
of  the  prince.  This  favour  wouk)  be  the  solo 
introdnctkin  to  power,  and  the  only  tsnura  bf 
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whidi  it  WIS  to  bo  held :  lo  thai  no  peraoa  now  beheld  an  opportunity  (by  a  cert&m  aort 

locddDg  towards  another,  and  aD  looking  towards  of  statesmen  never  long  undiscovered  or  unem- 

the  court,  it  was  impossible  but  that  the  motive  ployed)  of  drawing  to  themselves,  by  the  ag- 

which  solely  influenced  every  man's  hopes  must  grandixement  of  acourt  &ction,  a  degree  of 

cone  in  time  to  govern  every  man's  conduct:  power  which  they  could  never  hope  to  derive 

till  at  last  the  servili^  became  universal,  in  from  natural  influence  or  from  honourable  ser- 

spite  of  the  dead  letter  of  any  laws  or  institu-  vice ;  and  which  it  was  impossible  they  could 

tioos  whatsoever.  hold  with  the  least  security,  whilst  the  system 

How  it  should  happen  that  any  man  could  of  administration  rested  upon  its  former  bot- 

be  tempted  to  veotore  upon  such  a  project  of  torn.    In  order  to  iacilitate  the  execution  of 

government,  may  at  first  view  appear  surpri*  their  design,  it  was  neoessary  to  make  many 

sing.    But  the  fact  is,  that  opportunites  very  alterations  in  political  arrangement,  and  asig- 

iunting  to  such  an  attempt  have  ofiered ;  and  nal  change  in  the  opinions,  habits,  and  oon-> 

the  scheme  itself  was  not  destitute  of  some  nections  of  the  greatest  part  of  those  who  at 

arguments  not  wholly  unplausiUe  to  recommend  that  time  acted  in  public 

h.    These  opportunities  and  these  arguments,  In  the  firat  place,  they  proceeded  gradually, 

the  use  that  has  been  made  of  both,  the  plan  but  not  slowly,  todestroy  every  thing  of  strength 

Cor  carrying  this  new  scheme  of  government  which  did  not  derive  its  principal  nouridimeni 

into  execution,  and  the  eflfects  whidh  it  has  firom  the  immediate  pleasure  of  the  court.  Tho 

produced,  are  in  ray  opinioi^  wortoy  of  our  greatest  weight  of  popular  opinion  and  party 

serioas  consideration.  connection  were  then  with  the  duke  of  New- 

His  majesty  came  to  the  throne  of  these  castle  and  Mr.  Pitt.    Neither  of  these  held 

kingdoms  with  more  advantages  than  any  of  his  their  importance  by  the  miotemav  of  the  court; 

predecessors  since  the  rerolutian.    Fourth  in  they  were  not  therefore  thought  to  be  so  proper 

descent,  and  third  in  succession  of  his  royal  as  others  for  the  services  wfaach  were  required 

family,  even  the  sealots  of  hereditary  right,  in  by  that  tenure.    It  happened  very  &vourabfy 

him,  saw  something  to  flatter  their  favourite  for  the  new  system,  that  under  a  forced  ooali- 

prejudices;  and  to  justify  a  transfer  of  their  tion  there  rankled  an  incurable  alienation  and 

attachments,  without  a  change  in  their  pnnci*  disgust  between  the  parties  which  oon^Msed 

pies.    The  person  and  cause  of  the  Pretender  the  administration.  Mr.  Piu  was  first  atu^cked. 

vrere  become  contemptible ;  his  title  disowned  Not  satisfied  with  removing  him  from  power, 

throughout  Europe,  his  psr^  disbanded  in  they  endeavoured  by  various  artifices  to  ruin 

England.    His  majesty  came  indeed  to  the  his  character.    The  otho-  party  seemed  rather 

inheritance  of  a  mighty  war;  but,  victorious  pleased  to  get  rid  of  so  <^)pressive  a  support; 

in  every  part  of  the  globe,  peace  was  alwayf  not  perceiving,  that  their  own  fall  was  prepared 

in  his  power,  not  to  negotiate,  but  to  dictate,  by  his,  and  involved  in  iu  Many  other  reasons 

No  foreign  habitudes  or  attachments  withdrew  prevented  them  firom  daring  to  k>ok  their  truo 

him  firom  the  cultivation  of  his  power  at  home,  situation  in  the  face.     To  the  great  Whig 

His  revenue  for  the  civil  establishment,  fixed  families  it  was  extremely  disagreeable,  and 

(as  it  was  then  thought)  at  a  large,  butdefinite  seemed  aknost  unnatural  to  oppose  the  admi- 

sura,  vras  ample,  without  being  invidious.  His  nistration  of  a  prince  of  the  house  of  Bruns- 

influence,  by  additions  firom  conquest,  by  an  wick.     Day  after  day  they  hesitated,   and 

augmentation  of  debt,  by  an  increase  of  mili-  doubted,  and  lingered,  expecting  that  other 

tary  and  naval  estabUsbmsnt,  much  strength-  oounselrwoukl  take  place ;  and  were  sk>w  to 

ened  andezlendsd.    Jod  coming  to  the  thrane  be  persuaded,  that  all  whidh  had  been  done  by 

in  the  prime  and  M  vigour  of  youth,  as  firom  the  cabal,  was  the  eflfect,  not  of  humour,  but 

affection  tbens  was  a  strong  dnlike,  so  fiom  of  system.    It  was  more  strongly  and  evideittly 

dread  there  ^semsd  to  be  a  general  averseness,  the  interest  of  the  now  court  fiu:tion,  to  ^  rid 

from  giving  any  thing  like  offenas  to  a  monarch,  of  the  great  Whig  connections,  than  to  destroy 

against  whoso  rssentment  opposition   cook!  Mr.  Pitt.    The  power  of  that  gentleman  vras 

not  look  for  a  refiige  in  aqr  sort  of  revendon>  vast  indeed  and  merited ;  but  it  was  in  a  great 

ary  hope.  degreepersonal,  and  therefore  transient.  Theirs 

These  tingriar  advantages  inspired  his  ma*  was  rooted  in  the  country.    For,  with  a  good 

jesty  only  with  a  more  ardent  desire  to  pre*  deal  less  of  popularity,  they  possessed  a  for 

serve  unimpaired  the  spirit  of  that  national  more  natural  aiKJ  fixed  influence.    Long  pes- 

freedom,  to  which  he  owed  a  situation  so  fiifl  session  of  government;  vast  property ;  c^lign- 

of(^ory.    But  toothers  it  suggested  sentiments  tionsoffavoursgivei^andreceivod;  connection 

of  atsiydilRisnitnalDn.    TtMy  tlm^  thsy  ofoffioa;  tisiof  bk)od,  of  alliancs,  of  friend- 
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lUpf  (tldiigg  at  that  time  mppofed  oT  some  tory  to  some  oomideraMe  enterprise.  Throogh- 

fiires ;)  tbe  name  of  Whig,  dear  to  the  map  out  it  was  a  satire,  though  in  terms  managed 

joffily  of  the   people;  the  zeal  early  begun  anddecent  enough,  on  the  politics  of  the  former 

aad  ateadily  continued  to  the  royal  &mily:  all  reign.    It  was  indeed  written  with  no  small  art 

Ifaeae  logedier  (brmed  a  body  of  power  in  the  and  address. 

■MUoo,  which  was  criminal  vad  devoted.   The  In  this  piece  appeared  the  first  dawning  of 

great  ruling  principle  of  the  cabal,  and  that  die  new  system ;  there  first  appeared  the  idea 

which  snimated  and  harmonized  all  their  pro-  (then  only  in  speculation)  of  aeparattng  the 

ceediags,  bow  yarious  soever  th^  may  have  cottrt  from  the  adminielratioH;   of  carrying 

been,  was  to  signify  to  the  world,  that  the  every  thing  from  national  connection  to  per> 

court  would  proceed  upon  its  own  properibrces  aooal  regards ;  and  of  forming  a  regular  party 

«dy;  and  that  the  pretence  of  bringing  any  for  that  purpose,  uaitt  the  name  of  kmg*i 

other  into  its  service  was  an  affiront  to  it,  and  awn. 

not  a  siq>port.     Therefore  when  the  chiefs  To  recommend  this  system  to  the  people,  a 

were  removed,  in  order  to  go  to  the  root,  the  perspective  view  of  the  court  gorgeously  paint- 

sriiole  party  vras  put  under  a  proscription,  so  ed,  and  finely  illuminated  fixxn  within,  was  ex- 

.general  and  severe  as  to  take  their  hard-earned  hibited  to  the  gaping  multitude.    Party  vras  to 

bread  fiom  the  bwest  officers,  in  a  manner  be  totally  done  away,  with  aD  its  evil  works, 

which  had  never  been  known  before,  even  in  Corruption  was  to  be  cast  down  fixm  court,  as 

general  revolutions.  But  it  was  thoo^  nece^  A&  was  firom  heaven.     Power  was  thencefbr- 

aaiy  effiictually  to  destroy  all  dependencies  but  ward  to  be  the  chosen  residence  of  public  spirit ; 

MM ;  and  U>  shew  an  example  of  the  firmness  and  no  one  was  to  be  supposed  under  any  sinis- 

•nd  rigour  with  which  the  new  system  was  to  ter  influence,  except  those  who  had  the  wnw- 

be  supported.  fortune  to  be  in  disgrace  at  court,  which  was 

Thus  for  the  time  were  pulled  down,  in  the  to  stand  in  lieu  of  all  vices  and  alt  oomiplions. 

peraoos  of  the  Whig  leaders  and  of  Mr.  Pitt  A  scheme  o(  perfection  to  be  realized  in  a 

(in  spite  of  the  services  of  the  one  at  the  ao-  monarchy  far  beyond  the  visionary  republic  of 

eeasioo  of  the  royal  family,  and  the  recent  Plato.    The  whole  scenery  viras  exactly  dis- 

•ervices  of  the  other  in  the  %var)  the  two  tmfy  posed  to  captivate  those  good  souls,  whose 

eeeuritietfar  the  importaiue  of  the  people ;  power  credulous  morality  is  so  invaluable  a  treasure 

truing  from  popuiarity ;  and  power  tpietngfrom  to  crafiy  politicians.   Indeed  there  was  wfaere- 

Wimeetion.    Here  and  there  indeed  a  few  indi-  withal  to  charm  every  body,  except  those  few 

viduais  were  left  standing  who  gave  security  who  are  not  much  pleased  with  professions  of 

for  their  total  estrangement  from  the  odious  supernatural  virtue,  who  know  of  what  stuff 

principles  of  party  connection  and  peraooal  such  professions  are  made,  for  what  purposes 

attachment ;  and  it  must  be  confessed  that  most  they  are  designed,  and  in  what  they  ave  sure 

of  them  have  religiously  kept  their  faith.  Such  eoiutandy  to  end.    Many  innocent  gentlemen, 

a  diange  couki  not  however  be  made  without  a  who  had  be«i  talking  prose  all  their  Uves  with- 

mij^ity  shock  to  government.  wA  knowing  any  thing  of  the  matter,  began  at 

To  reconcile  the  minds  of  the  people  to  alt  last  to  open  their  eyes  upon  their  own  merits, 

these  movements,  principles  correspondent  to  and  to  attribute  their  not  baring  been  k>rds  of 

tfiem  had  been  preached  up  with  great  seal,  the  treasury  and  lords  of  trade  many  years  be- 

Every  one  must  remember  that  the  cabal  set  fore,  merely  to  the  prevalence  of  party,  and  to 

out  with  the  most  astonishing  prudery,  both  the  ministerial  power,  whidi  had  fiiistrated 

moral  and   political.    Those  vrho  in  a  few  the  good  intentions  of  the  court  in  favour  of 

months  afier  soused  over  head  and  ears  into  their  abilities.    Now  was  the  time  to  uok)ck 

die  deepest  and  dirtiest  pits  of  corruption,  cried  the  sealed  fountain  of  royd  bounty,  which  had 

oat  violently  against  the  indirect  practices  in  been  infiunously  monopolized  and  huckstered, 

the  electing  and  managing  of  parliaments,  and  to  let  it  flow  at  large  upon  the  whole  peo- 

vriiich  had  formerly  prevailed.    This  marv^  pie.    The  time  was  come,  to  restore  royalty 

lous  abhorrence  which  the  court  had  suddenly  to  its  original  splendour.    Mettre  le  Regf  hare 

taken  to  all  influence,  was  not  only  circulated  depage^  became  a  sort  of  watch-word.   And  it 

in  conversation  through  the  kingdom,  but  pom-  was  comtantly  in  the  mouths  (^  all  tlie  rauneta 

pously  announced  to  the  public,  with  many  of  the  court,  that  nothing  could  preserve  the 

other  extraordinary  things  in  a  pamphlet*  which  balance  of  the  constitution  from  being  over^ 

had  all  the  i^pearance  of  a  manifesto  prepara-  turned  by  the  rabble,  or  by  a  foction  of  tho 

nobility,  but  to  firee  the  sovereign  sfiectnally 

•Bentimems  of  an  honest  lian  fitxn  that  ministerial  tvnny  ander  which  ibia 
Vol.  1.-11 
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wnl  difalty  had  betn  gpprwtd  in  tba  penoo  truly,  if  indi  was  the  eonditioQ  of  th«  last 

crhii  majes^'f  |rand&tber,  reign,  and  the  eflectt  were  ako  meh  as  we 

Tliate  were  aoae  of  the  many  aitifioea  und  hare  deecribed,  we  ought,  no  leas  for  the  nke 

to  reconcile  the  people  to  tb^  great  change  of  the  aoirereigB  whom  we  love,  than  tor  our 

which  was  made  in  the  peraons  who  oompQaad  «wn,  to  hear  argumanticonTiadng  indeed,  be- 

the  miniftry,  and  the  aUU  greater  which  was  fore  we  depart  from  the  raazinis  of  that  reign, 

made  and  avowed  in  ita  conaiitution.    Aa  to  or  fly  in  the  &ce  of  thia  great  hody  of  strong 

indinduala,  other  methods  were  employed  with  «nd  recent  experience. 

Ihcmi  in  order  so  thoroughly  to  disunite  every  One  of  the  principal  topics  which  was  then, 

party,  and  even  every  fiinilyi  that  no  eoiwirl,  and  has  been  since,  much  employed  by  that 

mrdBTfiir  ^ffkt,  might  c^ipti^m  any Jytureappn*  political  achool,*  is  an  eflbotual  temNtr  of  the 

mtion.    And  in  this  manner  an  adininistratinn  growth  of  an  aristocratic  power,  prejudicial  to 

without  connection  with  the  people,  or  with  the  rights  of  tlie  crown,  and  the  balaaee  of  the 

one  another,  was  first  put  in  possession  of  oonstitution.     Any  new  powers  exercieed  in 

government.  What  good  consequences  feUonw  the  house  of  lonhi,  or  in  the  house  of  comnMns, 

ed  fitNn  it,  we  have  all  seen ;  whother  with  or  by  the  crown,  ought  certainly  to  excite  the 

regard  to  virtue,  public  or  jnivste;  to  the  ease  vigilant  and  anxious  jsalousy  of  a  free  peopla. 

and  happiness  of  the  sovereign ;  or  to  the  real  Even  a  new  and  unprecedented  cowse  of  a^ 

Strength  of  govemmenL   But  as  so  auioh  stress  lion  in  the  whole  logislature,  without  great 

was  uen  lud  on  the  necessity  of  this  new  pn>>  and  evident  reason,  may  be  a  subject  of  just 

ject,  it  win  not  be  amies  to  take  a  view  of  the  uneasiness.    I  will  not  affirm,  that  there  may 

eflects  of  this  royal  servitude  and  vile  durance,  not  have  lately  appeared  in  the  house  of  lords 

yHhkh  was  so  deplored  in  the  reign  of  the  late  a  disposition  to  some  attempts  derogatory  to 

monarch,  and  was  so  oarsAiUy  to  be  avoided  the  legal  rights  of  the  subject    If  any  such 

in  the  reign  of  his  successor.    The  efieots  have  really  appeared,  they  have  arisen,  not 

were  these.  firom  a  power  properly  aristocratic,  but  from 

In  times  full  of  doubt  and  danger  to  his  peiw  ths  same  infliip.nce  which  is  dwrged  with  ha- 

son  and  family,  Geoffa  the  Second  maintained  ving  excited  attempts  of  a  similar  nature  in  tfie 

the  dignity  of  his  ciowii  oonnectod  with  the  house  of  oommons ;  which  house,  if  it  should 

liberty  of  his  people,  not  only  unimpairsd,  but  have  been  betrayed  into  an  unfortunate  quarrel 

IB^woved,  ior  the  space  of  thirty^three  years,  with  its  constituents,  and  involved  in  a  charge 

He  overcame  a  dangeroos  rsbeftion,  abetted  by  of  the  very  same  nature,  could  have  neither 

foreign  force,  and  raging  in  the  hsait  of  his  power  nor  inclination  to  repel  such  attempts  in 

kingdoms;  and  thereby  destroyed  the  seeds  of  othsrs.    Those  attempts  in  the  house  of  kxds 

all  future  rebellion  that  oould  arise  upon  the  oanno  more  be  called  aristocratic  prooeedings, 

same  principle.    He  carried  the  glory,  tha  than  the  proceedings  with  regaid  to  the  eountj 

power,  the  oommsroe  of  England,  to  an  height  of  Middlesex  m  the  house  of  commons  can 

qnknown  even  to  this  renovnied  nation  in  tha  with  any  sanse  be  called  demooratioal. 

times  of  its  greatest  prosperity:  and  he  left  his  It  is  true,  that  the  peers  have  a  great  inflo- 

Buccession  resting  on  the  true  and  only  trae  SBce  m  the  kingdom,  and  in  every  part  of  the 

foundations  of  all  national  and  all  regal  great-  pufalie  eonosma.    While  they  are  men  of  pre- 

Qess ;  afiection  at  booie,  reputation  abroad,  party,  it  is  impoasible  to  prevent  it,  exoept  by 

trust  in  allies,  terroor  in  rival  nationa.    Tha  aneh  means  as  must  prevent  aB  property  froos 

most  ardent  lover  of  his  country  eanoot  wish  its  natural  operation:  an  event  not  easily  to  bo 

for  Great  Britain  a  happier  late  than  to  oon-  eoospassed,  while  property  is  power ;  nor  by 

tinue  as  she  was  dien  leh.    A  people  omukns  any  msans  to  be  wished,  while  the  least  notion 

as  we  are  in  afiectionto  our  preeent  aovereign,  exists  of  the  method  by  which  the  spirit  oT 

know  nothow  to  form  a  prayer  to  heaven  for  a  liberty  acta,  and  of  the  means  by  whkh  it  is 

greater  Messing  upon  his  virtues,  or  a  higher  preserved.    If  soy  particular  peers,  by  their 

^tate  of  folini^  and  gj^,  than  that  he  shouU  uniform,  upright,  coostitutiooal  conduct,  by 

live,  and  sbouU  reign,  and,  when  Providence  their  public  and  their  private  virtues,  have  ao» 

ordains  it,  should  die,  exactly  like  his  iUustfious  quired  an  ii^uence  in  the  country;  the  people, 

predecessor.  on  whose  fovour  that  influence  depends,  and 

A  great  prince  may  be  obliged  (thou^  such  from  whom  it  arose,  will  never  be  duped  into 

Ik  thii^  cannot  happen  very  often)  to  sacrifioe  an  opinion,  that  such  greatness  in  a  peer  is  the 
hia  private  indliiiation  to  his  public  interaaL 

fL^.  '^'^  'S*"^*^.!?***'^  ♦  See  the  political  wrWnp  of  the  late  Dr. 

<nw»  Wt^  %  aiidltlPt  of  unaM^i  and.  Brown,  smI many  ethsrs. 
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of  an  arblocraey,  wh«n  tiiey  know  Kin  tlie  ■ebeme  of  nnriinflun^  poihkeil  «lBb, 

•bI  ftel  it  to  be  the  effect  and  pledge  of  their  tnd  not  a  bueineai  in  which  the  natian  bad  s 

•am  importance.  realeoocern.  At  a  pu^erfbl  party,  and  a  pajty 

I'am  no  friend  to  ariatocracy,  in  the  aesM  eenatnioted  on  a  new  principle,  it  li  a  tary 

It  laaat  in  wliich  that  word  ia  oaiiaDy  and«w  inWting  object  of  curioaity. 
Maod.  If  it  were  not  a  bad  habit  to  moot  caaea        It  miMt  be  lememliefed,  that  ainoa  tlia  raf^ 

OB  tfM  auppoaed  rain  of  the  ooutitotion,  I  hrtlon,  until  the  period  we  are  ipealiing  of,  the 

ahooldbefreetodedare,  tiiatif  itmaatperiih,  lodiMnee  of  (he  crown  had  been  alwaya  em* 

1  wonid  rather  by  far  aee  it  reaolTed  in  any  ployed  in  aopporting  the  miniaterB  of  ataia,  and 

«tfM  tonkf  ttmn  loat  in  that  anslere  and  inao-  in  carrying  on  the  piMio  boaineia  afCoordiog  to 

lant  domination.    But,  whatever  ray  diriilcea  tlieir  opiniona.    But  the  party  now  in  <|ueatioB 

May  be,  my  feara  are  not  upon  that  qoailOT.  ia  fiimiied  upon  a  very  diffbreat  idea.    It  ia  to 

The  queation,  on  the  influence  of  a  court,  and  intercept  tfie  fitrour,  proteotion  and  confidence 

of  a  peerage,  ia  not,  which  of  the  two  dangen  of  (he  crown  in  the  paaaage  to  ita  numatera ; 

ia  dw  moat  ^igibie,  but  which  ia  the  moat  im-  it  ia  to  come  between  then  and  their  inipop* 

■ineitt.    He  ia  but  a  poor  obaerrer,  who  haa  tance  in  parliament;  it  ia  to  aeparate  them  from 

net  aeen,  that  the  generality  of  peera,  (kr  from  all  their  natural  and  acquired  depeodeneiea ;  it 

•B|iporting  ttieniaelTes  in  a  atate  of  indepen*  ia  intended  as  the  control,  not  the  aupport,  of 

4eat  greatnem,  are  but  too  apt  to  fiJI  into  an  administration.   The  machinery  uf  thli  ayalem 

cySnon  of  their  proper  dignity,  and  to  ran  ia  perpleied  in  ita  morementa,  and  &lae  in  ita 

iwadlong  into  an  iiiject  aenritude.    WouM  to  principle.    It  ia  formed  on  a  aoppoaition  that 

Gkxl  it  were  true,  that  the  fauh  of  our  peera  the  king  ia  aomething  eiternal  to  h»  gorern- 

were  too  much  spirit!  It  b  worthy  of  aome  ob-  ment ;  and  that  he  may  be  honoured  and  ag^ 

narration,  that  theiie  gentlemen,  ao  jealoua  of  grandieed,  even  by  ita  debBity  and  diagraoe. 

•riatocracy,  make  no  complaints  of  the  power  The  plan  proceeda  expreariy  on  the  idea  of 

of  tfioae  peers  (neither  lew  nor  inconaideraUe)  enfeebling  the  regular  executory  power.     It 

who  are  ahraya  in  the  (rain  of  a  court,  and  proceeda  on  the  idea  of  weakening  the  atate  in 

wlioae  wliole  weight  must  be  considered  as  a  order  to  strengthen  the  cotirt.  The  scheme  de- 

portioa  of  the  aettled  influence  of  the  crown,  pending  entirely  on  distrust,  on  disconnection, 

Tfala  ia  all  safe  and  right ;  but  if  some  peers  on  mutability  by  principle,  on  systematic  weak- 

(I  am  venr  aorry  they  are  not  as  many  as  they  nem  in  erery  particiriar  member ;  it  is  impoa- 

«a^  to  be)  aet  themselres,  in  the  great  con-  aible  that  the  total  residt  siiould  be  substantial 

cam  of  peers  and  commooa,  againat  a  back*  alrength  of  any  kind, 
ataira  influence  and  dandestine  goremment,        As  a  fbimdation  of  their  acheme,  the  cabal 

Aca  the  alarm  begins ;  then  die  conatitation  imre  eataUiahed  a  aort  of  ram  in  (be  oourt. 

lain  danger  ofbeing  forced  into  an  ariatocracy.  AD  aorta  of  partiea,  by  this  meana,  hare  been 

I  reat  a  little  kmger  on  thia  court  topic,  be-  brought  into  administratioB,  from  whenoa  lew 

cauae  it  was  nnidi  insisted  upon  at  die  time  cf  Imve  had  tlie  good  fertime  to  escape  widiout 

Ae  great  diange,  and  haa  been  since  frequently  disgrace;    none  at  all  without  oonaiderabla 

rerired  by  many  of  the  asenta  of  that  party:  Joasea.    In  the  beginning  of  eadi  arraagemont 

br,  whilst  they  ara  terri^ing  the  great  and  no  profeasicns  of  confidence  and  support  are 

opolent  widi  the  horrours  of  mob-gorernment,  wanting,  to  induce  the  leading  men  to  engage. 

Iboy  are  by  other  managers  attempting  (tiiough  But  while  the  ministers  of  the  day  appear  in 

liitherto  with  little  succem)  to  alarm  ie  peo|^  yi  Ihe  pomp  and  pride  of  power,  while  they 

widi  a  phantom  of  tpnnaj  fai  die  noMea.    AH  imre  aD  their  canrasa  apread  out  to  the  wind, 

fbia  ia  done  upon  their  nrourite  principle  of  and  erery  aail  filled  with  the  ^r  and  proape- 

dtamion,  of  aowing  jeabusiea  among  ^  di^  roue  gale  of  royal  favour,  in  a  abort  time  they 
ferent  orders  of  the  atate,  and  of  disjointing  the     find,  tiiey  know  not  how,  a  cwreot,  which  aeli 

natural  atrength  of  the  kingdom ;  diat  it  may  directly  against  them ;  whidi  pie  rents  all  pro- 
be rendered  incapable  of  resisting  tfie  sinister  grem;  and  even  driveatlwmbndnranifl.  They 
deaigna  of  wicked  men,  who  have  engroaaed  grow  ashamed  and  mortified  in  a  sitnatiaM, 
the  royal  power.  which,  by  ita  vicinity  to  power,  only  aervea 

ThuB  mudi  of  die  topics  cfaoaen  by  (he  ooor-  to  remind  them  the  more  strongly  of  their  in- 
tiers  to  recommend  their  system ;  it  will  be  aignificanee.  Thev  ara  obliged  ehher  to  eie- 
■ecesaary  to  open  a  little  more  at  hrge  the  ente  die  ordera  of*^  their  mferiours,  or  to  soa 
nature  of  that  party  which  was  formed  fbr  its  dwmsaiies  oppoaed  by  the  natural  itrumauia 
aopport.  Without  this,  the  whole  wouU  have  of  their  office.  With  the  lorn  of  their  difrity 
baan  no  better  than  a  riiioMuy  lUMWiUBt,    Ihey  km  their  temper.     1b  (Mr  turn  ftay 
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grow  troubloMBM  to  that  cabal  whidi,  whether  distniati  azKl  then  to  quarrel  with  his  friends; 

It  supports  or  opposes,  equally  disgraces  and  amoog  in^xxn,  by  the  same  arts,  they  excite  a 

equally  betrays  them.    It  is  soon  found  neces-  similar  diffidence  of  him ;  so  that  in  this  mu- 

■ary  to  get  rid  of  the  heads  of  sdministratioo;  tual  fear  and  distrust,  he  may  sutler  himself  to 

but  it  is  of  the  heads  only.    As  there  always  be  employed  as  the  instrtmient  in  the  change 

are  many  rotten  members  belonging  to  the  brat  which  is  brought  about    Afterwards  they  aro 

coonectiooSi  it  is  not  hard  to  persuade  several  aure  to  destroy  him  in  his  turn,  by  setting  up  in 

to  continue  in  office  without  their  leaders.    By  his  place  some  person  in  whom  he  had  himself 

this  meam  the  party  goes  out  much  thinner  reposed  the  greatest  confidence,  and  who  serves 

than  it  came  in ;  and  is  only  reduced  inirtrength  to  cairy  off  a  coosiderabie  part  of  his  adhe- 

by  its  temporary  possession  of  power.     Be-  rents. 

sides,  if  by  accident,  or  in  course  of  changes,  When  such  a  person  has  broke  in  this  roon- 

that  power  should  be  recovered,  the  junto  luivo  ner  with  his  connections,  he  is  soon  compelled 

thrown  up  a  retrenchment  of  these  carcasses,  to  commit  some  flagrant  act  of  iniquitous  per- 

which  may  serve  to  cover  themselves  in  a  day  ioaal  hostility  against  some  o£  them,  (such  as 

of  danger.    They  conclude,  not  unwisely,  thiU  tn  attonpt  to  strip  a  particular  friend  of  his 

such  rotten  members  will  become  the  first  ob-  &mily  estate,)  by  which  the  cabal  hope  to  renr 

jects  of  disgust  and  resentment  to  their  ancient  der  the  parties  utteriy  irreconcilable.  In  truth, 

connections.  they  have  so  contrived  matters,  that  people 

They  contrive  to  tona  in  the  outward  admi-  have  a  greater  hatred  to  the  subordinate  instru- 

nistratioii  two  parties  at  the  least ;   which,  ments  than  to  the  principal  movers, 

whilst  they  are  tearing  one  another  to  pieces.  As  in  destroying  their  enemies  they  make 

are  both  competitors  (or  the  iavour  and  proteo-  uie  of  instruments  not  immediately  belonging 

tionof  thecalNLl;  and,  by  their  emulation,  coo-  to  their  corps,  so  in  advancing  their  own 

tribute  to  throw  every  thing  more  and  more  firiends  they  pursue  exactly  the  same  method, 

into  the  hands  of  the  interiour  managers.  To  promote  any  of  them  to  considerable  rank 

A  minister  of  state  will  scnnetimes  keep  him-  or  em(Jument,  they  commonly  take  care  that 

■elf  totally  estranged  from  all  his  coDeagues ;  the  recommendation  shall  pass  throug|i  tho 

will  differ  firom  them  in  their  councils,  will  hands  of  the  ostensible  mimstiy:  sucharecom- 

privately  traverse,  and  publicly  oppose,  their  mendaticm  might  however  appear  to  the  world, 

measures.    He  will,  however,  continue  in  his  as  some  proof  of  the  credit  of  ministers,  and 

empk>yment  Instead  of  suffering  any  mark  of  aome  means  of  increasing  their  strength.    To 

displeasure,  he  will  be  distinguished  by  an  prevent  this,  the  persons  so  advanced  aro 

imbounded   profiisioa  of  court  rewards  and  directed,  in  all  companies,  industriously  to 

caresses ;  because  he  does  what  is  expected,  declare,  that  they  are  under  no  obligations 

and  all  that  is  expected,  firom  men  in  office,  whatsoever  to  administration ;  that  they  have 

He  helps  to  keep  some  form  of  administratioo  received  their  office  from  another  quarter ;  that 

in  being,  and  keeps  it  at  the  same  time  as  they  are  totally  free  and  independent, 

weak  and  divided  as  possible.  When  the  &ction  has  any  job  of  lucre  to 

However,  we  must  take  care  not  to  be  mis-  obtain,  cn*  of  vengeance  to  perpetrate,  their 

taken,  or  to  imagine  that  such  persons  have  way  is,  to  select,  for  the  execution,  those  very 

any  weight  in  their  opposition.     When,  by  persons  to  whose  habits,  firiendships,  princi- 

them,  administration  is  convinced  of  its  insi{^  pies,  and  declarations,  such  proceedings  are 

nificancy,  they  are  soon  to  be  convinced  of  their  publicly  known  to  be  the  most  adverse;  at 

own.    They  never  are  sufllered  to  succeed  in  Qoce  to  render  the  instruments  tlie  more  odious, 

their  opposition.    They  and  the  world  are  to  ftnd  therefore  the  more  dependent,  and  to  pre- 

be  satisfied,  that,  neither  office,  nor  authori^,  ftni  the  people  fi-om  ever  reposing  a  confi- 

nor  property,  nor  ability,  ek)quence,  counsel,  dence  in  any  appearance  of  private  friendship, 

skill,  or  union,  are  of  the  least  importance ;  but  or  public  principle. 

that  the  mere  influence  of  the  court,  naked  of  If  the  administration  seem  now  and  then, 

all  support,  and  destitute  of  all  management,  is  from  remissness,  or  from  fear  of  making  them- 

abundantly  suflicient  for  all  its  own  purposes.  sehres   disagreeable,   to   suffer  any   pc^ular 

When  any  adverse  connection  is  U>  be  de-  excesses  to  go  unpunished,  the  cabsil  immedi- 

■troyed,  the  cabal  seldom  appear  in  the  work  alely  sets  19  some  creature  of  theirs  to  raise 

themselves.     They  find  out  some  person  of  a  clamour  against  the  ministers,  as  having 

whom  the  par^  entertains  an  high  opinion,  ihamefully  betrayed  the  dignity  of  government. 

Such  a  panMO  they  endeavour  to  deluda  with  Then  they  coo^>el  the  ministry  to  become  ac- 

rukm  pralMioef.    Thay  teacfa  him  fint  to  tivo  in  oonfcrring  rewards  and  hoooun  00  tha 
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who  have  been  the  inftramenta  of  their  yna&toej  of  paUic  iriiigeuieBt »  afulable  to 

diiigiaee ;  tnd,  after  hsring  fint  vilified  them  remore  way  one  of  them  mm  the  epecific  mtn- 

wi&  the  hifbCT  ordera  for  MiAsniig  the  bwe  to  ation  he  holds ;  and  the  lightest  atteiapc  upon 

sleep  orer  the  iicentioimeoe  of  the  populace,  one  of  thenii  by  the  moet  powerful  minieter, 

thej  drive  them  (in  Older  to  make  amcMnda  for  is  a  certain  preliminary  to  hie  own  deetniction 

Aek  former  inactivity)  to  some  act  of  atro-  Conscious  of  their  independence,  they  bear 

ctous  violence,  which  renders  them  completely  themselves  with  a  lofty  air  to  the  exteriour 

abhorred  by  the  people.    They  who  ramiember  ministers.     Like  Janissaries,  they  derive  a 

the  riots  which  attended  the  Middlesex  ele^  kind  of  freedom  from  the  very  condition  of  their 

Cion ;  die  opening  of  the  present  parliament ;  servitude.    They  may  act  just  as  they  please ; 

and  the  transactions  relative  to  Saint  George's  provided  they  are  true  to  the  great  ruling  prin- 

Fidds,  will  not  be  at  a  k>ss  for  an  application  ciple  of  their  institution.    It  is,  therefore,  not 

of  these  remariu.  at  all  wonderful,  that  people  should  be  so  desi- 

That  this  body  may  be  enabled  to  compass  roos  of  adding  themselves  to  that  body,  in 

•11  the  ends  of  its  institution,  its  members  are  which  they  may  possess  and  reconcile  satisfac- 

•caroely  ever  to  aim  at  the  high  and  responsi-  tions  the  most  alluring,  and  seemingly  the  most 

ble  offices  of  the  state.    They  are  distributed  contradictory ;  enjoying  at  once  all  the  q>irited 

with  art  and  judgment  through  all  the  secondary,  pleasure  of  independence,  and  all  the  gross 

but  efficient,  departments  of  office,  and  through  lucre  and  fat  emoluments  of  servitude, 

the  bouseboids  of  all  the  branches  of  the  royal  Here  is  a  sketch,  though  a  slight  one,  of  the 

6mily:  so  as  on  one  hand  to  occupy  all  the  constitution,  hiws,  and  policy,  of  this  new 

avenues  to  the  throne ;  and  on  the  other  to  for-  court  corporation.     The  name  by  nHiich  they 

ward  orfmstrate  the  execution  of  any  measure,  choose  to  distinguish  themselves,  is  that  of 

•ooording  to  their  own  interests.   For  with  the  hn^9  mm^  or  the  ibng^t  friendMt  by  an  invidi- 

credit  and  support  which  they  are  known  to  ous  exclusion  of  the  rest  of  his  Majesty's  most 

have,  though  for  the  greater  part  in  places  loyal  and  affectionate  subjects.     The  whole 

which  are  only  a  genteel  excuse  for  salary,  they  syst«n,  compr^endii»g  the  exteriour  and  inte- 

possesB  all  the  influence  of  the  highest  post;  riour  administrations,  is  commonly  called  in 

and  they  dictate  publicly  in  almost  every  thing,  the  technical  language  of  the  court,  doMe  ca6»- 

even  with  a  parade  of  superiority.    Whenever  nd;'vck  Frendi  or  English  as  you  choose  to  pro- 

they  dissent  (as  it  often  happens)  from  their  nounce  it. 

aominal  leaders,  the  trained  part  of  the  senate.  Whether  aD  this  be  a  vision  of  a  distracted 

instinctively  in  the  secret,  is  sure  to  follow  brain,  or  the  invention  of  a  malicious  heart,  or 

them ;  provided  the  leaders,  sensible  of  their  a  real  foction  in  the  country,  must  be  judged  by 

sitoation,  do  not  of  themselves  recede  in  time  the  appearances  which  things  have  worn  fbr 

£rom  their  roost  declared  opinions.   This  latter  eight  years  past.    Thus  far  I  am  certain,  that 

is  generally  the  case.    It  will  not  be  conceiv-  there  is  not  a  single  public  man,  in  or  out  of 

able  to  any  one  who  has  not  seen  it,  what  plea-  office,  i«^  has  not,  at  some  time  or  other,  borne 

sure  is  taken  by  the  cabal  in  rendering  these  testimony  to  the  truth  of  what  I  have  now 

beads  of  office  thoroughly  contemptible  and  related.    In  particular,  no  persona  have  been 

ridiculous.    And  when  they  are  become  so,  more  strong  in  their  assertions,  and  louder  and 

diey  have  then  the  best  chance  for  being  weD  more  indecent  in  their  complaints,  than  those 
anpjxNted.                                                          *  who  compose  all  the  exteriour  part  of  the  pre- 

The  members  of  the  court  faction  are  fully  sent  administration ;  in  whose  time  that  faction 

indeotarified  for  not  holding  places  on  the  slip-  has  arrived  at  such  an  height  of  power,  and  of 

pery  heights  of  the  kingdom,  not  only  by  the  boMness  in  the  use  of  it,  as  may,  in  die  end, 

lead  in  aU  affairs,  but  also  by  the  perfect  secu-  peihaps  bring  about  its  total  destruction, 

rity  in  which  they  enjoy  less  conspicuous,  but  It  is  true,  that  about  four  years  ago,  during 

▼ery  advantageous  situations.    Their  places  the  administration  of  the  Marquis  of  Rocking- 

are  in  express  legal  tenure,  or  in  effect  all  of  ham,  an  attempt  was  made  to  carry  on  govem- 

tbem  for  life.    Whilst  the  first  and  most  r^  roent  without  their  concurrence.     However, 

spectaUe  persons  in  the  kingdom  are  tossed  this  was  only  a  transient  doud ;  they  were  hid 

about  like  tennis  balls,  the  sport  of  a  blind  and  but  for  a   numient;   and  their  constellation 

insolent  caprice,  no  minister  dares  even  to  cast  blazed  out  with  greater  brigbtness,  and  a  far 

an  oblique  glance  at  the  lowest  of  their  body,  more  rigorous  influence,  sometime  after  it  was 

If  an  attempt  be  made  upon  one  of  this  corps,  blown  over.     An  attempt  was  at  that  time 

immediately  he  flies  to  sanctuary,  and  pretends  made  (but  without  any  idea  of  proscription) 

lotbe  most  inviolable  of  all  promises.  No  cod-  to  break  their  corps,  to  discountenance  their 
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doetriMti  lo  revive  eemeetkiM  of  a  diflerant  ofpi^Uc  ooumeb  upon  printte  will  and  &Tour, 

kmi,  to  rMtqr*  Ihe  priaciptoi  nd  policy  oftho  poaiibly  raaj  hmve  nothing  to  do  with  the  Earl 

Whifi^  to  reaainate  tha  oaaee  of  liberty  by  of  Bute.    It  nnatterf  little  whether  be  be  the 

wieieHriil  eeuatenuoe ;  and  theo  for  the  fint  firiend  or  the  enemy  of  that  particular  pereoa. 

time  were  «mo  eeea  attached  in  office  to  every  But  let  him  be  who  or  what  he  will,  he  abets  a 

principle  Ihey  had  OHiataiaed  in  opposition.  &ctioa  that  is  driving  hard  to  the  ruin  of  his 

No  one  wil  doubt,  that  such  men  were  abher-  country.    He  is  sapping  the  faondatiaa  of  its 

red  and  violent^  cppoaed  by  the  court  fiustioa,  l^Mrty,  disturbing  the  souroes  of  its  domestic 

aad  thai  such  a  syileiB  coidd  bava  but  a  short  tranquiUi^,  weakening  its  government  over  its 

duratina.  dependencies,  degrading  it  from  all  its  inpor- 

It  may  appear  sonawhal  afleetod,  that  in  so  tanoe  in  the  system  of  Europe, 

much  disQourse  upon  this  eodraordanaiy  party,  It  is  this  unnatural  infusion  of  a  syAm  cf 

I  ihould  say  so  little  ef  the  Eari  of  Bute,  vHbo  fmvcuntism  into  agovemment  whidi  in  a  great 

is  the  supposed  head  cf  it.    But  this  was  mi-  part  of  its  constitution  is  popular,  that  has 

ther  owiiw  to  affsctatioB  nor  iaadvertoaee.    I  raised  the  preeent  ferment  in  the  nation.   The 

have  carewUy  avoided  the  iatrodiMtsoB  of  per-  people,  vrithout  entering  deeply  into  its  prin- 

aeaalredectjoasofanykind.  Much  the  greater  cipleB,  could  plainly  perceive  its  effects,  in 

part  of  the  ttpks  which  hava  been  «Med  to  auoh  violence,  in  a  gi^  spirit  of  innovation, 

blacken  this  nnhleman,  are  either  wgast  or  aad  a  general  disorder  in  all  the  functions  of 

iKvolouL    At  best,  ihey  hare  a  tsodeaqr  to  government.     I  keep  my  eye  solely  on  this 

give  the  resentawnt  of  this  bitter  calamity  a  aystem ;  if  I  speak  of  those  measures  which 

wrong  direction,  and  to  turn  a  public  grievaaoe  luive  arisen  from  it,  it  will  be  so  far  only  as 

into  a  mean,  personal,  or  adangerous  national  they  ilhistrate  the  general  scheme.    This  is 

quarrel.    Where  there  is  a  regtdar  scheme  of  the  fountain  of  all  tlnee  bitter  waters  of  which, 

nperations  carried  on,  it  is  die  system,  and  not  through  an  hundred  difiereat  conduits,  we  have 

any  individual  person  who  acts  hi  it,  that  is  drunk  until  we  are  ready  to  burst    The  dis- 

iruly  dangerous.    This  system  has  not  arisen  eretionary  power  of  the  crown  in  the  formation 

adely  from  the  ambition  of  Lord  Bute,  but  of  ministiy,  abused  by  bad  or  weak  men,  has 

from  the  cireuBEMtanoee  which  iavoured  it,  and  given  rise  to  a  system,  which,  without  di- 

frtim  an  indifference  to  the  canstitition  which  reotfy  violating  the  letter  of  any  law,  operates 

had  been  for  some  time  growing  among  car  against  die  spirit  of  the  whole  constitotion. 

gentry.    We  should  have  been  tried  with  it,  if  A  plan  of  favouritism  for  our  executory  p>- 

2ie  Earl  of  Bute  had  never  eadsted ;  and  it  v<emment  is  essentially  at  variance  with  the 

vHll  want  neither  a  contriving  head  nor  active  plan  of  our  legislature.  One  groat  end  undoubt- 

members,  when  the  Eari  of  Buto  ariats  no  edly  of  a  mixed  goveraroent  like  ours,  ooo^iosed 

longer.    It  is  not,  therelbre,  to  rail  at  Lord  of  monarchy,  and  of  oontrob,  on  the  part  of 

Bitte,  but  Sntiy  to  embody  against  this  court  the  higher  people  and  the  fewer,  is,  that  the 

party  and  its  practices,  which  can  afford  us  prince  shall  not  be  able  to  violate  the  bws. 

any  prospect  of  relief  in  our  present  oondi-  This  is  useful  indeed  and  frindamcntaL    But 

tioo.  this,  even  at  first  view,  is  no  more  than  a  nega- 

Another  motive  induoes  me  to  put  the  pei^  tive  advantage ;  an  armour  merely  defensive, 

sonal  consideration  of  Lord  Buto,  wholly  out  It  is  thereforo  next  in  order,  and  equal  in  im- 

ofthe  question.    He  coranamicatec  very  Uttie  portance,<^(^(2ucrenonary  powers  tdUcAarv 

in  a  direct  manner  widi  the  greater  part  cf  our  nacestori^  valtd  in  th€  numareh^  uJutherfor  tha 

men  of  business.    This  has  never  been  his  aoraeunm  of  the  (oios,  ar  far  the  nomitudian  k> 

cuatooL  It  IB  enough  for  him  that  be  surrouidB  magittraiy   and  c^o^   or  for  conducting  the 

them  with  his  creatures.     Several  imagine,  ifffbin  of  peace  and  toar,  or  for  ordering  the 

therefore,  that  they  have  a  very  good  exouae  rweimtyihouldaUbeeaeraaeduponpui^ieprit^ 

for  doing  all  the  work  of  thia  foction,  whan  eqdeo  and  national  gnmndM^  and  not  on  the 

tfiey  have  no  personal  connection  with  Lord  liAia^  or  pr^fudioett  the  intriguee  or  fw&sM,  of 

Bitte.     But  vrhoever  becomes  a  party  to  an  a  oourt.    Thia,  I  said,  is  equal  in  importance 

administration,  composed  of  inaulatod  indivi-  to  the  aecuring  a  guwremment  according  to  law. 

duala,  without  faith  plighted,  tie,  or  oomaaon  The  lawa  reach  hoc  a  very  little  way.    Con- 

priaciple;  an  admiaiatratien  conatitutioaaUy  atituto  government  how  you  pleaae,  infinitely 

impotent,  becauae  aupported  by  no  party  in  the  greater  part  of  it  muat  depend  upon  the 

the  nation ;  h»  who  contribntoa  to  daatroy  die  axereiae  of  the  powera  which  are  left  at  large 

oeaneetioni  cf  laen  and  their  trnat  in  one  to  the  pr^jdenee  aad  uprightneaa  of  miniatem 

anrtmr^acina^  lart  tothwar  tha  dnpmdnnw  ofatnto.    Even  all  the  aaa  and  potency  of  tha 
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jmt  oaaiMiBW««hh  it  no  bettM*  Umd  a  MfaeaM  dic^  have  no  dependence,  and  whom  no  proofii 
ii^poa  paper ;  and  not  a  living,  active,  effective  of  the  public  \vn  and  eeiifideoee  have  recom- 
■Blitiitiiin.  It  is  poHible,  that  through  negli-  mended  to  those  poiren,  upon  the  omoT  which 
MDW,  or  ignorance,  or  design  arlAiUy  ooa-  the  very  being  of  the  stale  depends. 
]Mlsd,naiister«ma7safferonepayrtofgoverii>  The  popular  election  oT  magistrates,  and 
■MHt  to  laaguiirii,  another  to  be  perverted  from  popidardlqiositioBof  rewards  and  honoors,  is 
tm  pm  poses,  and  every  vahMble  interest  of  the  one  of  the  first  ndvantages  of  a  fr«e  state. 
aantfrj  to  &U  into  ruin  and  decay,  without  Withoot  it,  or  something  equivalent  to  it,  per- 
psasihiMty  of  fixing  any  single  aot  on  which  a  haps  the  people  cannot  tangeojor  the  substanoo 
crimiaai  prosecution  can  be  justly  grounded,  of  fi«edam ;  certainly  none  or  the  vivifying 
TlMdns  arrangement  of  men  in  the  active  part  enei^  of  good  government.  The  fivne  of 
of  the  state,  fiv  firom  being  foreign  to  the  pur*  oar  coimnoiiweakh  did  not  admit  of  such  an 
poseoofawisegovemmenlyou^tebeamong  actual  dectioo;  but  it  provided  as  well,  and 
lis  very  frst  mod  dearest  o^ects.  When,  (while  the  spirit  of  the  constitution  is  pr^ 
Ihoisfouii  the  abettors  of  the  new  system  tell  served)  better  for  all  the  effects  of  it  than  by 
«S|  that  bstween  them  and  their  opposers  there  the  method  of  suffrage  in  any  demoentio  stato 
is  nothing  but  a  struggle  for  power,  and  that  whatsoever.  It  had  always,  until  of  late,  been 
llwii/nrn  we  are  no  ways  concerned  in  it ;  we  held  tiie  first  duty  of  Parliament,  Is  r^fmte  to 
tdl  those  who  have  die  nnpodence  to  Mfipirf  Chvtmmeitit  Kitffl  pmotr  mu  hi  th» 
OS  in  this  manner,  tint  of  all  things  wo  Aimiit  qfperssMt  ii)Ao«Mr«or«QeplB6<«lo  (Aepso- 
to  be  the  most  conoemed,  who  and  what  ^,  drtoMle./bcd9nsprsdboBiiaftdm  lAs  Onof 
osrtcfsBcn  they  are,  that  hold  the  trust  of  every  m  which  the  noAan  had  m  con/Maict.  Tbosall 
tfung  dMt  is  dear  to  us.  Nothing  can  render  the  good  effects  of  popular  election  were  sup- 
Ihis  a  point  of  indifference  to  the  nation,  but  posed  to  be  secured  to  as,  without  the  mischieb 
wfaat  most  either  render  in  totally  desperate,  attending  on  perpenud  intrigoe,  and  a  distinct 
or  sooth  us  into  the  security  of  ideots.  We  canvass  fi)r  every  particolar  office  thraoghout 
must  soften  into  a  credulity  below  the  miUii*  the  body  of  the  people.  This  was  the  most 
Mao  of  in£uN7,  to  think  all  men  virtuous.  We  noble  and  refined  piart  of  our  constitution, 
must  be  tainted  with  a  malignity  truly  diabo*  The  people,  by  their  representatives  and 
lical,  to  believe  all  the  world  to  be  equalhr  grandees,  were  intrusted  with  a  delibetativo 
widied  and  corrupt.  Men  are  in  public  life  power  in  making  laws ;  the  king  with  the  con- 
ns in  private,  some  good,  some  evil.  The  troul  of  his  negative.  The  king  vras  intrusted 
elofsliijii  of  the  one,  and  the  depression  of  the  with  the  deliberative  choice  and  tlie  election 
otlier,  are  the  first  objects  of  all  true  policy,  to  oflice ;  die  people  had  the  negative  in  a  paf^ 
Bat  that  fivm  of  government,  which,  neitlier  in  liamenlary  reforial  to  support.  Formerly  this 
ils  direct  institutions,  nor  in  their  immediate  power  of  oontroid  was  what  kept  minislMS  in 
tsodsDcy,  has  contrived  to  throw  its  afiairs  awe  of  parliaments,  and  pariitments  in  revo* 
iMo  the  most  trust-worthy  hands,  but  has  left  rence  with  the  people.  If  the  use  of  this  power 
ita  fidMle  executory  system  to  be  disposed  of  of  controol  on  the  system  and  persons  of  admi- 
agreeabty  to  the  uncontrouled  pleaswe  of  any  nistration  is  gone,  every  thing  is  lost,  parlia* 
one  man,  however  excelleot  or  virtuous,  is  a  ment  and  aU.  We  may  assure  ourselves,  that 
plan  of  polity  defective  not  only  in  that  mem*  if  parliament  will  tamely  see  evil  men  take  pos^ 
bar,  but  consequentially  erroneous  in  every  session  of  aB  the  itrong  holds  of  their  country, 
port  of  iL  and  allow  them  time  and  means  to  fertify  them- 
In  arbitrary  governments,  the  constitution  selvee,  under  a  pretence  of  giving  them  a  fiur 
of  the  ministry  follows  the  constitutioiiof  the  trial,  and  upon  a  hope  of  disoovering,  whether 
logi^ture.  Both  the  law  and  the  roagutrate  they  will  not  be  reformed  by  power,  and  who- 
are  the  creatures  of  will.  It  must  be  so.  No-  ther  their  measures  will  not  be  better  than  their 
thing,  indeed,  will  appear  more  oertein,  on  any  morab ;  such  a  parliammt  wiD  tive  coonte- 
tolerable  consideration  ofthis  matter,  than  that  nance  to  their  measures  also,  whatever  that 
sscry  soft  tfgwentment  ought  to  ham  Ut  aAni*  parliament  may  pretend,  and  whatever  those 
mttniun  otmtponderd  to  it$  Itgiahttn.     If  it  measures  may  be. 

alioidd  be  otherwise,  things  must  fall  into  an  Eve^  good  political  institution  sBuat  have  a 

hideous  disorder.    The  people  of  a  five  eom-  preventive  operation  as  wdl  as  a  remsdiaL   It 

BKHwealdi,  who  have  taken  such  care  that  their  ought  to  have  a  natural  tendency  to  exolndo 

laws  should  be  the  result  of  general  consent,  biki  men  from  gotemment,  and  not  to  trost  fer 

be  so  seneeleas  an  to  su^  theh' ezecii-  the  safey  of  the  state  to  subsegusnt  piinishinsi 
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•lone :  pauhaMnt,  wludi  hu  ever  been  tardy  and  public  meii,  iwHt  be  Bubraitted  to  the 

and  uncertain ;  and  which,  when  power  is  wuS'  judgment  and   good  sense  of  the  people  of 

fered  in  bad  hands,  may  chance  to  fall  rather  England. 

OB  the  injured  than  the  criminaL  Cunning  men  are  here  apt  to  bredc  in,  and. 
Before  men  are  put  (brward  into  the  great  without  directly  oontroTertuig  the  principle,  to 
trusts  of  the  state,  they  oa|^t  by  their  conduct  raise  objections  from  the  difficulty  under  which 
to  hare  obtained  such  a  d^ree  of  estimation  in  the  sovereign  labours,  to  distinguish  the  geoit- 
their  country,  as  may  be  some  sort  of  pledge  ine  Toice  and  sentiments  of  his  people,  from 
and  security  to  the  public,  that  they  will  not  the  clamour  of  a  faction,  by  which  it  is  so  easily 
abuse  those  trusts.  It  is  no  mean  securi^  for  counterfeited.  The  nation,  they  say,  is  gene- 
a  proper  uie  of  power,  that  a  man  has  shewn  rally  dirided  into  parties,  with  views  and  pas- 
by  the  general  tenour  of  his  actions,  that  the  sions  utterly  irreconcilable.  If  the  king  riiould 
affection,  the  good  opmion,  the  confidence,  of  put  his  affairs  into  the  hands  of  any  one  of 
his  fellow  citizens  have  been  among  the  princi-  them,  he  is  sure  to  disgust  the  rest ;  if  be 
pal  objects  of  his  life ;  and  that  he  has  owed  select  particular  men  from  among  them  all,  it 
none  of  the  degradations  of  his  power  or  fortune  is  an  hazard  that  he  disgusts  them  all.  Those 
to  a  settled  oontmnpt,  or  occasional  fixfeiture  who  are  left  out,  however  divided  before,  will 
of  their  esteem.  soon  run  into  a  body  of  opposition ;  which,  be- 
That  man  who  beibre  he  comes  into  power  ing  a  ooUection  of  many  discontents  into  one 
has  no  friends,  or  who  coming  into  power  if  focus,  will  without  doubt  be  hot  and  vicdent 
obliged  to  desert  his  friends,  or  who  losing  it  enough.  Faction  will  make  its  cries  resound 
has  no  friends  to  sympathize  with  him ;  he  who  through  the  nation,  as  if  the  whole  were  in  an 
has  no  sway  among  any  part  of  the  landed  or  uproar,  when  by  far  the  majority,  and  much 
commercial  interest,  but  whose  whole  impor-  the  better  part,  will  seem  for  a  while  as  it  were 
tance  has  begun  with  his  office,  and  is  sure  to  annihilated  by  the  quiet  in  which  their  virtue 
end  with  it ;  is  a  person  who  ought  never  to  and  moderation  iodine  them  to  enjoy  the  bles- 
be  suffered  by  a  controuUng  parliament  to  con-  sings  of  government.  Besides  that  the  opinion 
tinue  in  any  of  those  situations  which  confer  of  the  mere  vulgar  is  a  miserable  rule  even  with 
the  lead  and  direction  of  all  our  public  affairs ;  regard  to  themselves,  on  account  of  their  vio- 
because  such  a  man  ka$  no  eomtectim  with  Uu  lence  and  instability.  So  that  if  you  were  to 
tnlcresl  of  the  people,  gratify  them  in  their  humour  to-day,  that  very 
Those  knots  or  cabals  of  men  trfio  have  got  gratification  wouki  be  a  ground  ci  their  dis- 
together,  avowedly  without  any  public  princi-  satisfaction  on  the  next.  Now  as  all  these 
pie,  in  order  to  sell  their  conjunct  iniqui^  at  rules  of  public  opinion  are  to  be  collected  with 
the  higher  rate,  and  are  therefiire  univer-  great  difficulty,  and  to  be  applied  with  equal 
tally  odious,  ought  never  to  be  suffered  to  imcertainty  as  to  the  effect,  what  better  can  a 
domineer  in  the  state ;  because  they  have  tie  king  of  England  do,  than  to  employ  such  moo 
eoimecCioA  mik  tkt  wentimtnta  and  aptmam  of  as  he  finds  to  have  views  and  inclinations  most 
the  people,  conformaUe  to  his  own ;  who  arc  least  Infected 
These  are  considerations  which  in  my  opi-  with  pride  and  self-will,  and  who  are  least 
■ion  enferce  the  necessity  of  having  some  better  moved  by  such  popular  humours  as  are  perpe- 
reason,  in  a  fi'ee  country,  and  a  free  parliament,  tually  traversing  his  designs,  and  disturbing  his 
for  supporting  the  ministers  of  the  crown,  than  service ;  trusting  that,  when  he  means  no  ill  to 
that  short  one,  Tfiat  the  king  hoe  thougktpnper  his  people,  he  will  be  supported  in  his  appoint- 
to  oppemf  flhem.  There  is  something  very  ments,  whether  he  chowfes  to  keep  or  to  change, 
courtly  in  this.  But  it  is  a  principle  pregnant  as  his  private  jud^ent  or  his  pleasure  leads 
with  all  sorts  of  mischief,  in  a  ooastitution  like  him?  Ho  will  find  a  sure  resource  in  the  real 
ours,  to  turn  the  views  of  active  men  firom  the  freight  and  influence  of  the  crown,  when  it  is 
country  to  the  court.  Whatever  be  the  road  not  suffered  to  become  an  instrument  in  the 
to  power,  that  b  the  road  which  will  be  trod,  hands  of  a  (action. 

If  the  opinion  of  the  country  be  of  no  use  as  a  I  will  not  pretend  to  say  that  there  is  nothing 
means  of  power  or  consideration,  the  qualities  at  all  in  this  mode  of  reasoning ;  because  I  will 
which  usually  procure  that  opinion  will  be  no  not  assert  that  there  is  no  difficulty  in  the  art 
longer  cultivated.  And  father  it  will  be  of  government.  Undoubtedly  the  very  best 
right,  in  a  state  so  popular  in  its  constitution  administration  must  encotmter  a  great  deal  of 
as  ours,  to  leave  ambition  without  popular  opposition ;  and  the  very  worst  will  find  more 
motives,  and  to  trust  all  to  the  operation  of  support  than  it  deserves.  Sufficient  appear- 
part  virtnaio  the  minds  cfkingiaadmiiiiaten,  ancet  wiU  never  be  wanting  to  those  who  have 
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ftnUtodaeeife  tbeniMheik  Itisafrflacj  tnl  yeoownry,  nnit  interpow,  to  rateue  their 
in  ooHlant  use  with  thoie  who  would  lerel  aJl  prince,  thenuelvee,  tnd  their  posterity. 
tiuDgi^  mud  ooafbund  ri^ht  with  wrong,  to  insiit  We  are  at  preeent  at  iaeue  upon  this  point. 
ifKMi  the  inoonreniences  which  are  attached  We  are  in  the  great  crisis  of  this  contention ; 
to  ef«ry  choice,  without  taking  into  considera-  and  the  part  which  men  take  one  way  or  other, 
CioB  the  difiermt  weight  and  consequence  of  will  serve  to  discriminate  their  diaracters  and 
tfaow  inoonreniences.  The  question  is  not  their  principles.  Until  the  matter  is  decided) 
concerning  abaoUite  discontent  or /wr/to  satis-  the  country  will  remain  in  its  present  con* 
fiction  in  government ;  neither  of  which  can  fusion.  For  while  a  system  of  administration 
be  pun  and  unmixed  at  any  Ume,  or  upon  any  is  attempted,  entirely  repugnant  to  the  genius 
lysteBi.  The  controversy  is  about  that  degree  of  the  people,  and  not  conformable  to  the  plan 
of  good-humour  in  the  people,  which  may  po»>  of  their  government,  every  thing  must  neoes- 
«3Aj  be  attained,  and  ought  certainly  to  be  sarily  be  disordered  for  a  time,  until  this  syston 
looked  for.  While  some  politicians  may  be  destroys  the  constitution,  or  the  constitution 
waiting  to  know  whether  the  sense  of  every  gets  the  better  of  this  system, 
individual  be  against  them,  accurately  distin-  There  is  in  my  opinion,  a  peculiar  venom 
gaialung  the  vulgar  from  the  better  sort,  draw-  and  malignity  in  this  political  distemper  be- 
ing lines  between  the  enterprises  of  a  faction  yond  any  that  I  have  heard  or  read  of.  In  for* 
aid  dse  efibrts  of  a  people,  they  may  diance  to  mer  times  the  projectors  of  arbitrary  govem- 
•ee  tfie  government,  whidi  they  are  so  nicely  moit  attodced  only  the  liberties  of  their  coun- 
weighing  and  dividing,  and  distinguishing,  try;  a  design  surely  mischievous  enough  to 
tamMe  to  the  ground  in  the  midst  of  their  wise  have  satisfied  a  mind  of  the  most  onniiy  ambi- 
deliberation.  Prudent  men,  when  so  great  an  tion.  But  a  system  unfavourable  to  freedom 
object  as  the  security  of  government,  or  even  may  be  so  formed,  as  considerably  to  exah  the 
its  pence,  is  at  stake,  will  not  run  the  risk  of  a  grandeur  of  the  state;  and  men  may  find  in  the 
decision  whidi  may  be  fatal  to  it.  They  who  pride  and  splendour  of  that  prosperity  some 
can  read  the  political  sky  wiU  see  a  hurricane  sort  of  consolation  for  the  Umb  of  dieir  solid 
in  a  dbud  no  bi^er  than  a  hand  at  the  very  privileges.  Indeed  the  increase  of  die  power 
edge  of  the  horizon,  and  will  run  into  the  first  of  the  state  has  often  been  urged  by  artftil  men, 
harixMir.  No  lines  can  be  laid  down  for  civil  as  a  pretext  for  some  abridgment  of  the  publie 
or  political  wisdom.  They  are  a  matter  inca-  liberty.  But  the  sdieme  of  the  junto  under 
pable  of  exact  definition.  But,  though  no  man  consideration,  not  only  strikes  a  palsy  into 
can  draw  a  stroke  between  the  confines  of  day  every  nerve  of  our  free  constitution,  but  in  the 
and  night,  yet  light  and  darkness  are  upon  the  same  degree  benumbs  and  stupifies  die  wholo 
vdiole  tolerably  distinguiriiable.  Nor  wiH  it  be  executive  power ;  rendering  government  in  all 
impossible  for  a  prince  to  find  out  such  a  mode  its  grand  operations  languid,  uncertain,  inef^ 
of  government,  and  such  persons  to  administer  fective ;  making  ministers  fourful  of  attempt- 
it,  as  will  give  a  great  degree  of  content  to  his  ing,  and  incapable  of  executing,  any  useful 
pec^le;  without  any  curious  and  anxious  re-  plan  of  domestic  arrangement,  or  of  foreign 
search  for  that  abstract,  imiversal,  perfect  bar-  politics.  It  tends  to  produce  neither  the  secu- 
mony,  which,  while  he  is  seeking,  he  abandons  rity  of  a  free  government,  nor  the  energy  of  a 
those  means  of  ordinary  tranquillity  which  are  monarchy  that  is  absolute.  Accordingly  the 
in  his  power  without  any  research  at  all.  crown  has  dwindled  away,  in  proportion  to  the 
It  is  not  more  the  duty  than  it  is  the  interest  unnatural  and  turgid  growth  of  this  excrescence 
of  a  prince,  to  aim  at  giving  tranquillity  to  his  on  the  court. 

I^ovemment  But  those  who  advise  him  may  The  interiour  ministry  are  sensible,  that  war 
have  an  interest  in  disorder  and  confusion.  If  is  a  situation  which  sets  iii  its  full  light  the 
the  opinion  of  the  people  is  against  them,  they  value  of  the  hearts  of  a  people ;  and  they  well 
win  naturally  wish  that  it  should  have  no  pre-  know,  that  the  beginning  of  the  importance  of 
valence.  Hero  it  is  that  the  people  must  on  the  people  must  be  the  end  of  theirs.  For  this 
their  part  shew  themselves  sen!>ible  of  their  reasrai  they  discover  upon  all  occasions  the 
own  value.  Their  whole  importance,  in  the  utmost  fear  of  every  thing,  which  by  pomibility 
first  instance,  and  afterwards  their  whole  free-  may  lead  to  such  an  event.  I  do  not  mean 
dom,  is  at  stake.  Their  freedom  cannot  long  that  they  manifest  any  of  that  pious  fear  which 
survive  their  importarice.  Here  it  is  that  the  is  backward  to  commit  the  safety  of  the  country 
natural  strength  of  the  kingdom,  the  great  to  the  dubious  experiment  of  war.  Such  a  fear, 
peers,  the  leading  landed  gentlemen,  the  opu-  being  the  tender  sensation  of  virtue,  excited, 
lent  merchants  and  manufacturers,  the  substan-     as  it  is  regulated,  by  reason,  frequently  shews 
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danger  at  a  diataooe,  b7  — wnkig  to  dtapiaa  it. 
Thmr  faar  batraya  lo  tiM  fint  glanca  ofthe  o]re, 
Ha  tma  oanaa,  and  ita  real  ofajeot.  Foreign 
ponmci,  ooofidaot  ia  the  kniMiriedge  of  their 
efaaraeter,  hare  BoC  acnipled  to  rioliite  the  moat 
aolaaaa  treatiea;  and,  in  defiance  of  then  to 
nake  cooqoaata  in  the  midat  of  a  general  peace, 
nnd  in  tlM  heart  of  Europe.  Such  waa  the 
aonqoeat  of  Ooraica,  faj  the  profewed  enemiea 
of  the  fipeedom  of  awnkind,  in  defiance  of  tboaa 
who  were  fctroer^  iti  pujfuaaed  deftadwra.  We 
hate  had  joat  claiaai  i^kmi  the  aans  powera: 
righta  which  ooght  to  have  been  aacrad  tothem 
aa  well  aa  to  ua,  aa  thej  had  their  origin  in  oar 
lenifry  and  generanty  towards  France  and  Spain 
in  tiie  day  of  their  great  humiliation.  sJch  I 
call  the  ranaom  of  Manilla,  and  the  demand  oa 
France  fer  the  East  India  priaoners.  But 
theee  powers  put  $.  juat  confidence  in  their  re> 
■ouroe  of  the  dsiiM*  oahinH.  These  demands 
(oneof  them  at  least)  are  hastoDiag  fast  towarda 
an  aoqoiual  hy  prescripdoa.  ObliTion  begins 
to  spread  her  oobwebe  over  all  cur  spirited 
remonstrancea.  Some  of  the  moat  Taluable 
branchca  of  our  trade  are  alao  on  the  point  of 
perishing  from  the  same  cause.  I  do  not  mean 
those  branchea  which  bear  without  the  hand  of 
the  vine-dresser;  I  mean  thoaevduch  the  policy 
of  treaties  had  formerly  secured  to  ua ;  I  mean 
to  oiarlK  and  distinguish  the  trade  of  Portugal, 
the  lorn  of  which,  and  the  power  of  the  oabal, 
have  one  and  the  aams  nra. 

If,  by  any  chance,  the  ministers  who  stand 
bslbre  the  curtain,  poasem  or  afiect  any  spirit, 
it  makaa  little  or  no  impreaaion.  Foreign 
courts  and  minurters,  who  were  among  the  fint 
to  discover  and  to  profit  by  this  invention  of  the 
doubUcabindt  attrad  very  little  to  their  remoop 
atrancea.  They  know  that  tboee  shadowa  of 
ministers  have  nothing  to  do  in  the  ultimate 
dispoeal  of  things.  Jealouaies  and  aounoaitiea 
are  sedulously  nourished  in  the  outward  admi- 
nistration, and  have  been  even  considered  aa  a 
eauta  tme  qua  non  in  its  constitution ;  thence 
ibreign  courts  have  a  certainty,  that  nothing 
can  be  done  by  common  counsel  in  this  nation. 
If  one  of  those  ministers  officiaQy  takes  up  a 
businoM  with  spirit,  it  serves  only  the  better  to 
signalise  the  meanness  of  the  rest,  and  the 
discord  of  them  all.  His  colleagues  in  office  are 
in  hasto  to  shake  him  off,  and  to  disdairo  the 
whole  of  his  proceedings.  Of  this  nature  waa 
that  aatonishing  transaction,  in  which  Lord 
Rochford,  our  ambassador  at  Paris,  remonstra- 
ted against  the  attempt  upon  Coraica,  in  conse- 
quence of  a  direct  anthori^  from  Lord  Shd- 
bume.    ThiarenMoatranoe  the  French  minia- 


ter  treated  with  the  contempt  that  was  naturti; 
aa  he  was  assured,  fixim  the  ambaasador  of  hia 
court  to  ours,  that  theoe  orders  of  Lord  Sher- 
burne were  not  supported  by  the  rest  of  the 
(I  had  like  to  have  said  British)  admimotra- 
tion.  Lord  RocMbrd,  a  man  of  spirit,  coukl 
not  endure  this  situation.  The  oonsequenoea 
were,  however,  curious.  Ue  returas  from 
Paria,  and  comee  hoeoe  fiiQ  of  anger.  Lord 
SheUmme,  who  gave  the  ordera,  is  obliged  to 
give  up  the  seals.  Lord  Roehford,  who  obeyed 
these  oidera,  receivee  diem.  He  goea,  how- 
ever, into  another  department  of  the  aame 
office,  tliat  he  might  not  be  obliged  officially  to 
acquiesce  in  one  situation  under  what  he  had 
officially  remonstrated  against  ia  another.  At 
Paris,  the  Duke  of  Ghoiseul  considered  this 
office  arrangement  as  a  compliment,  to  him: 
here  it  was  spoken  of  as  an  attention  to  the 
delicacy  of  Lord  Rochford.  But  whether  the 
compliment  was  to  one  or  both,  to  thb  nation 
it  was  the  same.  By  this  transaction  the  con- 
dition of  our  court  lay  ezpoeed  in  all  its  naked- 
ness. Our  office  correspondence  has  lost  all 
pretence  to  authenticity;  British  policy  ia 
brought  imo  derision  in  those  nations,  that  a 
while  ago  trembled  at  the  power  <^  our  arms, 
whilst  they  k>oked  up  with  confidence  to  the 
equity,  firmness,  and  candour,  which  shone  in 
ail  our  negotiations.  I  repres^rt  this  matter 
exactly  in  the  light  in  which  it  has  been  uni- 
versally received. 

Such  has  been  the  aspect  of  our  foreign  po- 
litics, under  the  influence  of  a  double  cabmtL, 
With  such  an  arrangement  at  court,  it  ia  ion 
possible  it  should  have  been  otherwiiie.  Nor 
IS  it  possible  that  this  scheme  should  have  a 
better  eflea  upon  the  government  of  our  de- 
pendencies, the  first,  the  dearest,  and  most 
delicate  otyects,  of  tlie  interiour  policy  of  this 
empire.  The  colonies  know  that  administra- 
tion is  separated  from  the  court,  divided  within 
itself,  and  detested  by  the  nation.  The  doubU 
eabind  has,  on  both  the  parts  of  it,  shewn  the 
most  malignant  dispositions  towards  them, 
without  being  able  to  do  them  the  smallest  mis- 
chief. 

They  are  convinced,  by  sufficient  experi- 
ence, that  no  plan,  either  of  lenity  or  rigour, 
can  be  pursued  with  uniformity  and  perse- 
verance. Therefore  they  turn  their  eyes  entirely 
(rxxa  Great  Britain,  where  they  have  neither 
dependence  on  friendship,  nor  apprehension 
from  enmity.  They  look  to  themselves,  and 
their  own  arrangements.  They  grow  every 
day  into  alienation  fnxn  this  country;  and 
whilst  they  are  becoming  disconnected  with 
our  govenunent,  we  have  not  the  conaolatioQ 
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totri,  UniI  tiMjr  are  evMi  frifladly  b  tbeimew  th«  ■trangth  of  fovvninwoC  with  th*  rifhtp  cf 

mAtpmdmett,    Nothing  can  eqoal  thefudUQr,  the  people.    Thej  itaiid  in  a  moet  HiafrnMinf 

Iho  wmkaam,  the  nihaBW,  the  timidity,  the  akernative.    But  io  the  eledioo  anMmg  evik 

iwiliitwl  ooatradictioo,  in  the  mutagemaiit  they  hope  better  things  from  temponiy  oooiu- 

cf  ov  aftira  in  that  part  of  the  worid.    A  aion,  than  from  eeraUirfied  aenritnde.    In  the 

MkHM  BU|M  be  written  on  this  mebncholy  meantime,  the  voice  of  law  is  not  to  be  heard, 

fldfael;  hot  it  were  better  to  leave  it  entirely  Fierce  lioeotiousneas  begets  riolent  restraints, 

ts  dm  rsflectiaM  of  the  reader  himself  than  not  The  military  arm  is  the  sole  reliant;  and  thsi^ 

to  treat  it  hi  the  extent  it  deserves.  call  your  coostitatian  what  you  please,  it  is 

In  what  manner  our  domestic  osconomy  is  the  sword  that  governs.    The  civil  power,  Ukm 

aSbcled  by  this  system,  it  is  needless  to  e>-  every  other  that  calls  in  the  aid  of  an  ally 

pkia.   It  ia  the  perpetual  subject  of  their  own  stronger  than  itself,  perishes  by  the  assistance 

coaplaiati.  it  receives.    But  the  contrivers  of  this  scheme 

liw  eoort  party  resolTe  the  whole  into  fiu>  of  government  wiQ  not  trust  solely  to  the  miii- 
Havii^  said  something  beibre  upon  this  tary  power;  because  they  are  cunning  men. 
■uhjact,  I  sImII  only  observe  here,  that  when  Th«ir  restlem  and  crookcNl  spirit  drivee  them 
disy  give  this  account  of  the  prevalence  of  to  rake  in  the  dirt  of  every  kiiiMl  of  expedient 
&c&on,  thmr  present  no  very  iavourable  aspect  Unable  to  rale  the  multitude,  they  endeavour 
of  the  connrtence  of  the  pe<^le  in  their  own  to  raise  divisiona  among  than.  One  mob  is 
fOferarocnt.  They  may  be  assured,  that  how*  hired  to  destroy  another ;  a  procedure  which 
mm  they  amuse  themselves  with  a  variety  at  once  encouragee  the  boldness  of  the  popu- 
af  proyeeti  fcr  substituting  something  else  in  lace,andjustly  increases  their  discontent.  Men 
dm  place  of  that  great  and  only  foundation  of  become  pensioners  of  state  on  account  of  their 
fttvenimentfthe  confidence  of  the  people,  every  abilitiee  in  the  array  of  riot,  and  the  discipline 
attsmpt  will  but  make  their  condition  worse,  of  confusion.  Government  is  put  under  the 
WImh  men  imagine  that  their  food  is  only  a  disgracefiil  necessity  of  protecting  from  the 
eoMT  Cor  poison,  and  when  they  neither  bve  sererity  of  the  laws  that  rery  licentiousness, 
nor  trust  the  hand  that  serves  it,  it  is  not  the  which  the  laws  had  been  before  violated  to 
name  of  the  roast  beef  of  Old  England,  that  repress.  Every  thing  partakes  of  the  original 
wiE  persuade  them  tosit  down  to  the  table  that  disorder.  Anarchy  predominates  without  free- 
is  apread  for  them.  When  the  people  conceive  dom,  and  servitude  without  submission  or  sub- 
that  laws  and  tribunals,  and  evoi  popular  ordination.  These  are  the  consequences  in- 
assrinhliiii,  are  perverted  from  the  ends  of  their  evitable  to  our  public  peace,  from  the  scheme 
faiarifwtion,  they  find  in  thoee  names  of  deg^  of  rendering  the  executory  government  at  once 
^seated  establishments  only  new  motives  to  odious  and  feeble ;  of  freeing  administration 
diacoatent  Those  bodies,  which,  when  full  from  the  constitutional  and  salutary  controul  of 
of  life  and  beauty,  lay  in  their  arms,  and  were  parliament,  and  inventing  for  it  a  neu>  esftfrm/, 
their  joy  and  comfort,  when  dead  and  putrid,  unknown  to  the  constitution,  an  inUriour  eo&i- 
haeome  but  the  more  loathsome  from  remem-  net ;  which  brings  the  whole  body  of  goven>- 
fanace  of  former  endearments.  A  sullen  roent  into  confusion  and  contempt, 
^bom  and  furious  disorder,  prevail  by  fits ;  the  Af\er  having  stated,  as  shortly  as  I  am  able, 
■ation  loses  its  relish  for  peace  and  prosperity,  the  efiects  of  this  system  on  our  foreign  aflairs, 
•a  it  did  in  that  season  of  fulness  which  opened  on  the  policy  of  our  government  with  regard  la 
our  troubles  in  the  time  of  Charles  the  First,  our  dependencies,  and  on  the  interiour  ceco- 
A  speciM  of  men  to  whom  a  state  of  order  nomy  of  die  commonwealth ;  there  remains 
wouJd  beooflse  a  sentence  of  obscurity,  are  only,  in  this  part  of  my  design,  to  say  some- 
nourished  into  a  dangerous  magnitude  by  the  thing  of  the  grand  principle  which  fint  recom- 
beat  of  intestine  disturbances ;  and  it  is  no  mended  this  system  at  oourt.  The  pretence 
wonder  that,  by  a  sort  of  sinister  piety,  they  was,  to  prevent  the  king  from  being  enslaved 
diorish  in  their  turn,  the  disorders  which  by  a  faction,  and  made  a  prieoner  in  his  closet, 
are  the  parents  of  all  their  consequence.  Su-  This  scheme  might  ha<re  been  eqwcted  to  aiH 
perficial  observers  consider  such  persons  as  the  swer,  at  least  its  own  end,  and  to  indemnify 
cause  of  the  public  uneasiness,  when,  in  truth,  the  king,  in  his  personal  capacity,  for  all  the 
they  are  nothing  more  than  the  effect  of  it.  confusion  into  which  it  bae  thrown  his  govern- 
Good  men  look  upon  this  distracted  scene  with  ment.  But  has  it  in  reality  answered  this  pur- 
sorrow  and  indignation.  Their  hands  are  tied  pose  ?  I  am  sure,  if  it  had,  every  affectionate 
behind  them.  They  are  despoiled  of  all  the  subject  wouU  have  one  motive  for  enduring 
power  which  might  enable  them  to  reconcile  with  patience  all  the  evils  wliich  attend  it 
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In  order  to  oome  at  ihe  tnith  in  this  matter,  from  hit  majesty's  German  dominiom,  and  the 

it  may  not  be  amiss  to  consider  it  somewhat  in  bishopric  of  Osnaburg.     This  is  unquestiona- 

detail.    I  speak  here  of  tfie  king,  and  not  of  bly  true.    But  that  which  is  not  within  the  prrv- 

the  crown ;  the  interests  of  which  we  have  rince  of  parliament,  is  yet  within  the  sphere  of 

already  touched.    Independent  of  that  p«at-  every  man's  own  reflection.   Ifa  foreign  prince 

ness  Wiich  a  king  possesses  merely  by  being  resided  among  us,  the  state  of  his  revenues 

a  representative  of  the  national  dignity,  the  could  not  fail  of  becoming  the  subject  of  our 

things  in  which  he  may  have  an  individual  speculation.    Prilled  with  an  anxious  concern 

interest  seem  to  be  these ; — wealth  accumu-  for  whatever  regards  the  welfare  of  our  hovo- 

lated ;  wealth  spent  in  raagnlBcence,  pleasure,  reign,  it  is   impossible,  in  considering   the 

or  beneficence;  personal  re^>ect  and  attention;  miserable  circumstances  into  which  he  has 

and  above  all,  private  ease  and  repose  of  mind,  been  brought,  that  this  ob\'iotis  topic  shouki  be 

These  compose  the  inventory  of  prosperous  entirely  passed  over.    There  is  an  opinion  uni- 

circmnstances,  whether  they  regard  a  prince  or  versa],  that  these  revenues  produce  something 

a  subject;  their  enjoyments  diflfering  only  in  not  inconsiderable,  clear  of  aU  charges  and 

the  scade  opon  which  they  are  formed.  estaUishments.    This  produce  the  people  do 

Suppose  dien  we  were  to  ask,  whether  the  not  believe  to  be  hoarded,  nor  perceive  to  be 

king  has  been  richer  than  his  predecessors  in  spent.     It  is  accounted  for  in  the  only  manner 

aocumidated  wealth,  since  the  establishment  of  it  can,  by  supposing  that  it  is  drawn  away,  for 

the  plan  of  favouritism?    I  believe  it  will  be  the  support  of  that  court  faction,  which,  whibt 

found  that  the  picture  of  royal  indigence  which  it  distresses  the  nation,  impoverishes  the  prince 

our  court  has  presented  until  this  year,  has  in  every  one  of  his  resources.     I  once  more 

been  truly  humiliating.    Nor  has  it  been  re-  cantion  the  reader,  that  I  do  not  urge  this  coo- 

lieved  fixm  this  unseemly  distress,  but  by  means  sideration  concerning  the  foreign  revenue,  as  if 

which  have  hazarded  the  affection  of  the  peo-  I  supposed  we  had  a  direct  right  to  examine 

pie,  and  riiaken  their  confidence  in  parliament,  into  the  expenditure  of  any  part  of  it ;  but 

If  the  puUic  treasures  had  been  exhausted  in  solely  for  the  purpose  of  shewing  how  little  this 

raagnifieence  and  splendour,  this  distress  would  system  of  favouritism  has  been  advantageous  to 

have  been  accounted  for,  and  in  some  measure  the  monarch  himself;  which,  without  magnify 

justified.   Nothing  wouM  be  more  unworthy  of  cence,  has  stmk  him  into  a  state  of  unnatural 

this  nation,  than  with  a  mean  and  mechanical  poverty;  at  the  same  time  that  he  possessed 

rule,  to  mete  out  the  splendour  of  the  crown,  every  means  of  affluence,  from  ample  revenues, 

Indeed  I  have  found  very  few  persons  disposed  both  in  this  country,  and  in  other  parts  of  his 

to  so  ungenerous  a  proc^ure.     But  the  gen»>  dominions. 

rality  of  people,  it  must  be  confessed,  do  feel  a  Has  this  system  provided  better  for  the  treat- 
good  deal  mortified,  when  they  compare  the  ment  becoming  his  high  and  sacred  character 
wants  of  the  court  with  its  expenses.  They  do  and  secured  the  king  from  those  disgusts  at* 
not  behold  the  cause  of  this  distress  in  any  part  tached  to  the  necessity  of  employing  men  who 
of  the  apparatus  of  royal  magnificence.  In  aU  are  not  personally  agreeable  ?  This  is  a  topic 
thu,  they  see  nothing  but  the  operations  of  par^  upon  which  for  many  reasons  I  could  wish  to 
simony,  attended  with  all  the  consequences  of  be  silent;  but  the  pretence  (^securing  against 
profiision.  Nothing  expended,  nothing  saved,  such  causes  of  uneasiness,  is  the  comer-stone 
Their  wonder  is  increarod  by  their  knowledge,  of  the  court  party.  It  has  however  so  hap- 
that  besides  the  revenue  settled  on  his  maje»-  pened,  that  if  I  were  to  fix  upon  any  one  point, 
ty's  civil  list  to  the  amount  of  ^.800,000  a  year,  in  which  this  system  has  been  nK>re  particular- 
he  has  a  farther  aid,  firom  a  large  pension  list,  ly  and  shamefully  blamcablc,  the  effects  which 
near  ^.90,000  a  year,  in  Ireland ;  fixnn  the  pro-  it  has  produced  would  justif^v  me  in  choosing 
duce  of  the  dutchy  of  Lancaster,  (which  we  are  for  that  point  its  tendency  to  degrade  the  per- 
told  has  been  greatly  improved;)  fi'om  the  reve*  sonal  dignity  of  the  sovereign,  and  to  expose 
nue  of  the  dutchy  of  Cornwall ;  from  the  Ame-  him  to  a  thousand  contradictions  and  mortifica- 
rican  quit-rents ;  from  the  four  and  a  half  ptr  tions.  It  is  but  too  evident  in  what  mannor 
cent,  duty  in  the  Leeward  Islands;  this  last  these  projectors  of  royal  greatness  have  fulfilled 
worth  to  be  sure  considerably  more  than  all  their  magnificent  promises.  Without  reca- 
£.40,000  a  year.  The  whole  is  certainly  not  pitulating  all  the  circumstances  of  the  reign, 
much  short  of  a  million  annually.  every  one  of  which  is  more  or  less  a  melan- 

These  are  revenues  within  the  knowledge  dioly  proof  of  the  truth  of  what  I  have  ad- 

and  cognizance  of  our  national  councils.     We  vanced,  let  us  consider  tho  language  of  the 

have  nodircct  right  to  examine  into  the  receipts  court  but  a  few  years  ago,  concerning  most  of 
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tiM  fmmMm  nov  in  the  external  administrap 
tiaa :  let  worn  ask,  whether  any  enemy  to  the 
peiMnil  feelings  of  the  eovereign,  could  pooBi- 
bif  own  if  e  a  keener  instrument  of  mortifica> 
tioa,  and  degradation  of  all  dignity,  than 
afamt  eveiy  part  and  member  of  the  present 
■rmnfsiMiit?  nor,  in  the  whole  course  of  our 
hmkwjf  has  any  compliance  with  the  will  of 
iM  paajple  erer  been  known  to  extort  fipom  any 
inBoe  a  greater  contradiction  to  all  his  own 
dadand  affections  and  dislikes  than  that  which 
ii  BOir  adopted,  in  direct  opposition  to  every 
tluBg  the  pmple  approve  and  desire. 

Ap  opinioa  prevails,  that  greatness  has  been 
more  than  once  advised  to  submit  to  certain 
eondeaoeosions  towards  individuals,  which  have 
been  denied  to  the  entreaties  of  a  nation.  For 
dw  BManest  and  most  dependent  instrtmient  of 
diia  ratem  knows,  that  there  are  hours  when 
its  eziBtenoe  may  depend  upon  his  adherence 
to  it ;  and  be  takes  his  advantage  accordingly. 
Indeed  it  is  a  law  of  nature,  that  whoever  is 
to  what  we  have  made  our  object,  is 
in  aooie  way,  or  in  some  time  or  oUier,  to 
our  master.  All  this  however  is  sub- 
Bitted  to,  in  order  to  avoid  that  monstrous  evU 
cf  gvpeoming  in  concurrence  with  the  opinion 
«f  dbe  people.  For  it  seems  to  be  laid  down  as 
a  iMTimi  that  a  king  has  some  sort  of  interest 
is  grriag  mieasiness  to  his  subjects :  that  all 
who  are  pleasing  U>  them,  are  to  be  of  course 
disagreeable  to  him:  that  as  soon  as  the  peraooM 
who  are  odious  at  court  are  known  to  be  odious 
to  the  people,  it  is  snatched  at  as  a  lucky  occa- 
•ioB  (MAamexiDg  down  upon  them  all  kinds  of 
amalaments  and  honours.  None  are  consi* 
dered  as  well-wishers  to  the  crown,  but  those 
vHw  advise  to  some  unpopular  course  of  action ; 
aoDe  capable  of  serving  it,  but  those  who  are 
obliged  to  call  at  every  instant  upon  all  its 
posrer  ibr  the  nfe^  of  their  lives.  None  are 
smuMieed  to  be  &  priests  in  the  temple  of  go- 
vernmeDt,  but  the  persons  who  are  compelled 
to  fly  into  it  for  sanctuary.  Such  is  the  effect 
of  this  refined  project ;  such  is  ever  the  result 
of  an  the  contrivances  which  are  used  to  free 
men  Brom  the  servitude  of  their  reason,  and 
£ram  the  necessity  of  ordering  their  affairs 
aoearding  to  their  evident  interests.  These 
oootrivanoes  oblige  them  to  run  into  a  real 
and  nmioas  servitude,  in  order  to  avoid  a  sup- 
posed restraint  that  might  be  attended  with 
advantage. 

If  thvefore  this  system  has  so  ill  answered 
its  own  grand  pretence  of  saving  the  king  from 
the  necessity  of  employing  persons  disagreea- 
ble to  him,  has  it  given  more  peace  and  tran- 
qniUity  to  his  majesty's  private  hours?    NOj 


most  certainly.  Thefatherof  his  people  can- 
not possibly  enjoy  repose,  while  his  fiunily  is 
in  such  a  slate  of  distraction.  Thm  what  has 
the  crown  or  the  king  profited  by  aU  this  fine- 
vrrought  scheme?  Is  he  more  rich,  or  more 
splendid,  or  more  powerful,  or  more  at  his 
ease,  by  so  many  labours  and  contrivances? 
have  they  not  beggared  his  exchequo',  tar- 
nished the  splendour  of  his  court,  mxak  his 
dignity,  gall«l  his  feelings,  dtBcomposed  die 
whole  order  and  happiness  of  his  private  life  ? 

It  will  be  very  hard,  I  believe,  to  state  in 
what  respect  the  king  has  profited  by  that 
faction  which  presumptuously  choose  to  call 
themselves  Au  friendi. 

If  particular  men  had  grown  into  an  attach- 
ment, by  the  distinguished  honour  of  the  soci- 
ety of  their  sovereign;  and,  by  being  the  par- 
takers of  his  amusements,  came  sometimes  to 
prefer  the  gratification  of  his  personal  inclina- 
tions to  the  support  of  his  high  character,  the 
thing  wouki  be  very  natural,  and  it  wouU  be 
excisable  enough.  But  the  pleasant  part  of 
the  story  is,  that  these  hng^B  friendi  have  no 
more  ground  for  usurping  such  a  title,  than  a 
resident  freeholder  in  Cumberland  or  in  Corn- 
wall. They  are  only  known  to  their  sovereign 
by  kissing  his  hand,  for  the  offices,  pensions, 
and  grants,  into  which  they  have  deceived  his 
benignity.  May  no  storm  ever  oome,  which 
will  put  the  firmness  of  their  attachment  to  the 
proof;  and  which,  in  the  midst  d*  confusions, 
and  terrours,  and  sufferings,  may  demonstrate 
the  eternal  difference  between  a  true  and  s^ 
▼ere  firiend  to  the  monarchy,  and  a  slippery 
sycophant  of  the  court !  QuaUum  a\/ldo  aeunm 
duUMiamieut, 

So  far  I  have  considered  the  eflfect  of  the 
court  system,  chiefly  as  it  operates  upon  the 
executive  government,  on  the  temper  of  the 
people,  and  on  the  hi4>pine88  of  the  sovereign. 
It  remains,  that  we  i^ould  consider,  with  a 
little  attention,  its  operation  upon  parliament. 

Parliament  was  indeed  the  great  object  of 
all  these  politics,  the  end  at  i^ch  they  aimed, 
as  well  as  the  instrument  by  which  they  were 
to  operate.  But,  before  parliament  could  be 
made  subservient  to  a  system,  by  which  it  was 
to  be  degraded  from  the  dignity  of  a  national 
council,  into  a  mere  member  of  the  court,  it  must 
be  greatly  changed  firom  its  original  character. 

In  speaking  of  this  body,  I  have  my  eye 
chiefly  on  the  house  of  commons.  I  hope  I 
shall  be  indulged  in  a  few  observations  on  the 
nature  and  diaracter  of  that  assembly;  not 
with  regard  to  its  legal  form  and  power  j  but  to 
its  ipirif ,  and  to  the  purposes  it  is  meant  to 
answer  in  the  constitution. 
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The  houM  oTeooiinoiii  wu  toppoaed  origi*  cesMs ;  tnd  they  are,  I  appreheod,  fullj  wA^ 

naOy  to  be  no  part  of  tht  atancUng  govm-mnaU  quate  to  their  object    If  not,  they  ought  to  be 

^  Mt  comitry.    It  wu  considered  as  a  con-  made  so.    The  house  of  oomawos,  as  it  was 

tntdf  isBunng  immtdiattfy  irom  the  people,  and  never  intended  for  the  support  of  peace  and 

speedily  to  be  resolTed  into  the  mass  firom  sabordioation,  is  misenU>ly  appointed  lor  diat 

whence  it  arose.    In  this  respect  it  was  in  the  serrice ;  having  no  stronger  weapon  than  its 

kif^ier  part  of  govemment  what  juries  are  in  mace,  and  no  better  officer  than  its  serjeant  at 

die  lower.    The  capacity  of  a  magistrate  being  arms,  which  it  can  command  of  its  own  proper 

transitoiyi  and  that  ofa  citizen  permanent,  the  authority.    A  vigilant  and  jealoos  eye  over 

latter  capacity  it  was  hoped  would  of  course  executory  and  judicial  magistracy ;  an  anrious 

preponderate  in  all  disciasions,  not  only  b^  care  of  piiblic  money,  an  openness,  approacfa- 

tween  the  people  and  the  standing  authority  of  ing  towards  facility,  to  public  comfrfaint :  these 

the  crown,  but  between  the  people  and  the  seem  to  be  the  true  characteristics  of  a  house 

fleeting  audiority  of  the  house  of  commoos  of  commons.     But  an  addreosing  house  of 

itself.    It  was  hoped  that,  -being  of  a  middle  commons,  and  a  petitioning  nation;  a  house 

nature  between  subject  and  government,  they  of  commons  fbU  of  con6dence,  when  the  nation 

would  feel  wiA  a  more  tender  and  a  nearer  is  plunged  in  despair ;  in  the  utmost  harmony 

interest  every  thing  that  concerned  the  people,  with  ministers,  whom  the  people  regard  with 

than  the  other  remoter  and  more  permanent  the  utmost  abhorrence ;  who  vote  thanks,  when 

parts  of  legislature.  the  public  opinion  caBs  upon  them  for  impcacb- 

Whatever  alterations  time  and  the  necessary  ments ;  who  are  eager  to  grant,  when  the  go- 
accommodation  of  business  may  have  intro-  neral  voice  demands  acooum;  who,  in  all  de- 
duced, this  character  can  never  be  sustained,  putes  between  the  people  and  admintstralioiiy 
unless  the  bouse  of  commons  shall  be  made  to  presume  against  the  people ;  who  puni^  their 
bear  some  stamp  of  the  actual  disposition  of  disorders,  but  refuse  even  to  inquire  into  the 
the  people  at  lai^e.  It  would  (among  public  provocations  to  them;  this  is  an  unnatural,  a 
misfortunes)  be  an  evil  more  natural  and  tde-  monstrous  state  of  things  in  this  constitution, 
rable,  that  the  hoitto  of  commons  should  be  Such  an  assembly  may  be  a  great,  wise,  awibi 
infected  with  expiry  epidemical  phrenzy  of  the  senate ;  but  it  is  not  to  any  popuhor  purpose  a 
people,  as  this  would  indicate  some  consan-  house  of  commom.  This  chuige  6xim  an  im- 
guinity,  some  syn^nuhy  of  nature  with  dieir  mediate  state  of  procuration  and  delegation  to 
constituents,  thsin  that  they  should  in  all  cases  a  course  of  acting  as  from  original  power,  istho 
be  wholly  untoudied  by  the  opinions  and  feel-  way  in  which  all  the  popular  magistracies  in 
ings  of  the  people  out  of  doors.  By  this  want  the  world  have  been  perverted  from  their  pur- 
of  sympathy  they  would  cease  to  be  a  house  poses.  It  is  indeed  their  greatest  and  some- 
of  commons.  For  it  is  not  the  derivation  of  times  their  incurable  corruption.  For  diere  is 
the  power  of  that  house  from  the  people,  ^ndiich  a  material  distinction  between  that  corruptioo 
makes  it  in  a  distinct  sense  their  representa-  by  v^uch  particular  points  are  carried  against 
five.  The  king  is  the  representative  of  the  reason,  (this  \a  a  tlung  ^ich  cannot  be  pro- 
people;  so  are  the  lords ;  so  are  the  judges,  vented  by  human  wisdom,  and  is  of  less  cooso- 
They  all  are  trustees  for  the  people,  as  wes  as  quence,)' and  (he  corruption  of  the  principle 
the  commons ;  because  no  power  is  given  for  itsdf.  For  then  the  evil  is  not  accidental,  but 
the  sole  sake  of  the  hoUer;  and  aldiough  f^  settled.  The  distemper  becomes  the  natural 
vemment  certainly  is  an  institution  of  dmxte  habit. 

authority,  yet  it  forms,  and  the  persons  who  For  my  part,  I  shall  be  compelled  to  cqd- 

administer  it,  all  originate  from  the  people.  dude  the  principle  of  parliament  to  be  toCaOy 

A  popular  origin  cannot  therefore  be  the  di»-  corrapted,  and  therefore  its  ends  entirely  d»- 

racteristical  distinction  of  a  popular  represen-  feated,  when  I  see  two  syn^toms ;  first,  a  rule 

tative.    This  belongs  equally  to  all  parts  of  of  indiscriminate  support  to  all  ministers ;  be- 

government,  and  in  all  forms.    The  virtue,  cause  this  destroys  the  very  end  of  paiiiament 

spirit,  and  essence  of  a  house  of  commons  con-  as  a  oontroul,  and  is  a  general  previous  sano- 

sists  in  its  being  die  express  image  of  the  feel-  ti(Mi  to  misgovemment ;  and  secondly,  the  set- 

ings  of  the  nation.    It  was  not  instituted  to  be  ting  up  any  claims  adverse  to  the  right  of  free 

a  controul  iqton  the  pe<^le,  as  of  late  it  has  election ;  for  this  tends  to  subvert  the  legal 

been  tau^t,  hy  a  dotkrine  of  the  most  pemi-  authority  by  which  the  house  of  commons  sits, 

clous  landency.  It  was  designed  as  a^ontroul  I  know  that,  since  the  Revolution,  along  with 

for  the  people.    Odmt  institutiooa  have  been  many  dai^erous,  many  useful  powers  of  go- 

fcnnsd  iar  the  purpose  of  checking  popular  ei-  ▼emment  have  been  weakened.    It  is  tlbm- 
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to  hftT*  frequent  reooune  to 
Purluaeoti  Murt  tharafim 
jwr,  and  for  giwU  port  of  tho  jreor. 
no  dnttdld  dworderi  of  freqiMOt  oloctioni 

awpteouiftl  inrtood  rf 
TlMoe  ciroiBMtaacoa,  I 
the  OMMluit  babit  of  authority,  and  the 
of  eloctiono,  have  tended  very 
toinm  thebouM  of  coHimmie  towardi 
choracter  ef  a  ataoding  aeaate.  It  ie  a 
which  has  arieen  from  the  cure  of 
fwtor  dieeederi ;  it  bae  arieen  fron  ^ox* 
mae  didfeui^  of  reoondUnf  liberty  under  a 
iiiewiinhii.al  goforament,  with  external  ttrtngih 
md  with  intOTnal  tranquillity. 

It  ia  very  dear  that  we  cannot  froe  ourMhree 
Ifaelji  frieni  thie  great  incoorenienoe ;  but  I 
weald  wl  increaeo  an  evil,  beeauee  I  wae  not 
•Mi  to  feiMve  it ;  and  beeauee  it  wae  not  in 
■ff  power  to  keep  the  houae  of  oomraooe  rel^ 
fioiiriy  troe  to  its  fine  priaciplee,  I  would  noC 
vpiie  for  canying  it  to  a  total  oblivion  of  them. 
Thii  has  been  the  creat  ecbeme  of  power 
hi  ow  time.  They  who  will  not  conform  their 
CMdnot  to  the  pubUo  good,  and  cannoC  auppoit 
ilbj  tfie  prerogattre  of  the  orown,  have  adopted 
a  aaw  plan.  Th^  have  totally  abandoned  the 
dnttared  and  old  nahioned  fortrees  of  prerogar 
Ufa,  and  made  a  lodgment  in  the  atrong  hold 
«f  paitiament  ileelf.  If  they  have  any  evil 
daaign  to  which  there  ia  no  ordinary  legal 
power  eoouneneurate,  they  brine  it  into  parlia- 
■eaii  In  parliament  the  whcSe  ia  executed 
frem  the  beginning  to  the  end.  In  pariiaroeot 
Iho  power  mobtaining  their  object  ia  abaokite; 
md  the  safety  in  the  proeeedh^r  perfoet;  no 
lales  to  eonfine,  no  after-reckonings  to  terrify. 
FaifiaBmit  cannot  with  any  great  propriety 
paniriiothen,  for  things  in  which  they  them- 
selves have  been  seooraplioee.  Thus  the  co»> 
tNid  of  pariiaraent  upon  tiie  executory  power  is 
lest;  beeauee  parliament  is  made  to  partake  in 
svaiy  eoMiderable  act  of  govemnent.  Mh^ 
peaehnaUj  that  gnat  gwxrdian^  the  furil^  vf 
IheewMfiMiM,  w  m  danger  of  being  htt,  trnn 
f»  Ae  idea  of  it. 

By  this  plan  several  important  ends  are  an- 
swered to  the  cabaL  If  die  auUiority  of  par- 
liament supports  itsdf,  the  credit  of  every  act 
of  government  which  diey  contrive,  is  saved ; 
but  if  the  act  be  so  very  odious  that  the  whole 
strength  of  parliament  is  insufficient  to  recom- 
mend it,  thm  parliament  is  itself  discredited ; 
and  tfiis  discredit  increases  more  and  moie 
dial  indifference  to  the  constitution,  which  it 
is  the  eonstant  aim  of  iti  enemies,  by  dieir 
•hose  of  parliamentary  powers,  to  render  CO- 
■eral  amoof  the  people.     Wheoeier  parm- 


to  awe  the  offices  of 
axecotive  govensasat,  il  will  kwe  all  the  coo^ 
deooe,  kwe,  and  vsnoratioa,  whioh  it  has  sver 
enjoyed  whihit  it  was  supposed  tho  mnweUm 
mid  eotiitmU  of  the  acting  powen  of  the  stala. 
This  wouU  bo  the  event,  though  iti  conduct  ia 
such  a  pervemioa  of  its  fimctioas  shouU  be  U^ 
lerablyjuiitand  nmderato;  but  if  itihoukl  be 
iniqoitoai,  violent,  fidl  of  passkm,  and  lull  of 
foctioa,  it  wouU  be  oonaidered  as  the  SMst  ia- 
tderableof  all  the  modes  of  tynaay. 

For  a  OQOsiderahle  tinm  this  separatioa  of 
the  repreemtativea  from  their  ooastituents 
went  on  with  a  silent  program;  aad  had  thoao, 
who  conducted  the  plan  for  their  total  e^iara* 
tion,  been  peisons  of  tamper  aad  abilities  any 
way  equal  to  the  magnitude  of  their  design,  the 
suocem  would  have  been  infollible:  but  by 
their  precipitancy  they  have  laid  it  opaa  ia  afl 
itsnalndnem,  thenationisaknnedat  it:  aad 
the  event  may  not  be  pleasant  to  ths  ooatrivefS 
of  the  scheme.  In  the  last  session,  the  corps 
called  the  kmf^efntndM  made  an  hardy  atlen^A 
al  at  once ,  Is  ofttf  tAt  right  of  dodim  itadf, 
to  put  it  into  the  power  of  tlm  house  of  oon^ 
flions  to  disable  any  person  disagraeafale  to 
them  from  sitting  in  parlianMnt,  without  any 
other  rule  than  their  own  |rieasuro ;  to  nuks 
iac^acities,  either  geaeral  for  dascriplioas  of 
mea,  or  particular  for  individuala ;  and  to  take 
Into  their  body,  persons  who  avowedly  had 
never  been  chosen  by  the  maiority  of  legal 
eleolofs,  aor  agreeably  to  any  kaowa  ndo  of 
law. 

The  argumeots  upoa  which  diis  daha  was 
ftuided  ud  combated,  are  not  my  basinesf 
hare.  Nover  has  a  anbjeet  been  nKva  aa^ply 
aad  more  learnedly  handled,  aor  upon  oae  aida 
ia  my  opinion  more  satirfMtorily ;  they  who 
are  not  ooavinoed  by  what  is  already  writlaa 
would  not  receive  oonvictioB  Aemgk  ens  arow 
from  iMaoad. 

I  too  havo  thoagbt  ea  this  aobiect:  hot  sqr 
pwpose  here,  is  only  to  consider  it  as  a  part  of 
the  favourite  project  of  government;  toobssrvo 
OB  the  aootivee  which  M  to  it;  aad  totnca  ila 
poUtioal  comequeaces. 

A  Tiolent  rage  for  tho  pmrishment  of  Blr. 
Wilkes  was  the  pretence  of  the  whola.  This 
gentlemaa,  1^  sotting  hjmsdf  stronf^y  in  oppo- 
sition to  tho  couK  cabal,  had  becoma  at  onca 
an  object  of  diMr  persecution,  and  of  die  p»> 
pttkr  ikvour.  Tho  habrod  of  dm  eourt  party 
pursuing,  and  dM  eoualsaanee  of  dio  paoplo 
protecting  him,  it  vary  soon  became  not  at  all  a 
qnestioa  on  die  bma,  but  a  trial  of  sirsagdi 
hetweeo  die  two  parties.  Ths  advaataago  of 
dm  vistofj  hi  dds  partMM  tmlMt  wM  Aa 
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preaent,  but  not  the  only,  nor  bj  way  meuu  the  honoun  and  emolumenU  in  the  gift  of  the 

principal,  object.    Its  operation  upon  the  ch»-  crown.    Now  the  pr iociple  is  reyersed ;  and 

racter  of  the  house  of  commons  was  the  great  the  favour  of  the  court  is  the  only  sure  way  of 

point  in  view.    The  point  to  be  gained  by  the  obtaining  and  holding  those  honours  which 

cabal  was  this;  that  a  precedent  riiould  be  e^  ought  to  be  in  the  disposal  of  the  people, 

tablished,  tending  to  shew,  That  thefanmr  of  It  signifies  very  little  how  this  nnatter  may  be 

thepeepUuHunaiwomtrearoodaithefttvourqf  quibUed  away.    Example,  the  only  argument 

ihe  court  even  to  popular  honoun  and  popular  of  effect  in  civU  life,  demonstrates  the  truth  of 

truHo.    A  strenuous  resistance  to  every  ap-  my  proposition.    Nothing  can  alter  my  opi- 

pearance  of  lawlees  power ;  a  spirit  of  inc^  nion  concerning  the  pernicious  teadeocy  of 

pendence  carried  to  some  degree  of  enthusi-  this  example,  until  I  see  some  man  fi>r  his  iiH 

asm ;  an  inquiiittve  duuitcter  to  discover,  and  discretion  in  the  support  of  power,  ibr  his 

a  bcU  one  to  diiqplay,  every  corruption  and  violent  and  intemperate  servility,  rendered  in- 

every  errour  of  government;  these  are  the  capable  of  sitting  in  parliamenL    For  as  it 

qualities  which  recommend  a  man  to  a  seat  m  now  stands,  the  fiuik  of  overstraining  popular 

tlie  house  of  commons,  in  open  and  merely  qualities,  and,  irregularly  if  you  please,  asser- 

popular  elections.    An  indolent  and  submissive  ting  popular  privileges,  has  led  to  diaqtnJifici^ 

disposition ;  a  disposition  to  think  charitably  tion ;  the  opposite  fault  never  has  produced 

of  all  the  actions  of  men  in  power,  and  to  live  the  slightest  punishment.    Resistance  to  pow- 

in  a  mutual  intercourse  of  fiivours  with  them ;  er,  has  shut  the  door  of  the  bouse  of  commens 

an  inclination  rather  to  countenance  a  strong  to  one  man ;  obsequiousness  and  servUity,  to 

useof  authority,  than  to  bear  any  BCHt  of  licen-  none. 

tiousness  on  the  part  of  the  people ;  these  are  Not  that  I  would  encourage  populai  disorder, 
un&vourable  qualities  in  an  open  election  for  or  any  disorder.  But  I  would  leave  such  oP 
members  of  parliament.  fences  to  the  law,  to  be  punished  in  measure 
The  instinct  which  carries  the  people  to-  and  proportion.  The  laws  of  this  oountry  are 
wards  the  choice  of  the  former,  is  ju^ified  by  for  the  most  part  constituted,  and  wisdy  so,  for 
reason ;  because  a  man  of  such  a  character,  the  general  ends  of  government,  rather  thaa 
even  in  its  exorbitances,  does  not  directly  con-  for  the  [ureservation  of  our  particular  liberties, 
tradict  the  purposes  of  a  trust,  the  end  of  vidiich  Whatever  therefore  is  done  in  support  of  liber' 
is  a  controul  on  power.  The  latter  character,  ty,  by  persons  not  in  public  trust,  or  not  acting 
even  when  it  isnot  in  its  extreme,  will  execute  merdy  in  that  trust,  is  liable  to  be  more  or  lass 
diis  trust  but  very  imperfectly ;  and,  if  devi-  out  of  the  ordinary  course  of  the  law ;  apd  the 
ating  to  the  least  excess,  will  certainly  frustrate  law  itself  is  sufiksicnt  to  animadvert  upon  it 
instead  of  forwarding  the  purposes  of  a  con-  with  great  severity.  Nothing  indeed  can  kin> 
troul  on  government.  But  when  the  house  of  der  that  severe  letter  from  crushing  u%  except 
commons  was  to  benew  modelled,  this  princif^  the  temperaments  it  may  receive  from  a  trial 
%vas  not  only  to  be  changed  but  reversed,  by  jury.  But  if  the  habit  prevails  of  ^potn^  6»- 
Whilst  any  enroun  committed  in  support  of  .yond  the  2ato,  and  superseding  this  judicature, 
power  were  left  to  the  law,  with  every  advan-  4>f  carrying  offences,  real  or  supposed,  intothe 
tage  of  favourable  construction,  of  mitigation,  legislative  bodies,  who  shall  establish  them- 
and  finally  of  pardon ;  all  excesses  on  the  side  selves  intootmrto  ojf  criminal  equity^  (sothe  etar 
of  liber^,  or  in  pursuit  of  popular  favour,  <x  chamber  has  been  called  by  Lord  Bacon,)  all 
in  defence  of  popular  rights  and  privileges,  the  evils  of  the  etar  ehambff-  are  revived.  A 
were  not  only  to  be  punidhed  by  the  rigour  of  large  and  liberal  construction  in  ascertaining 
the  known  law,  but  by  a  diacretUmary  proceed-  offences,  and  a  discretionary  power  in  punish- 
ing which  brought  on  the  lau  of  the  popular  oh'  ing  them,  is  the  idea  cf  criminal  equity  ;  which 
jeat  itodf.  Popufairi^  was  to  be  rendered,  if  is  in  truth  a  monster  in  jurisprudence.  It 
not  directly  penal,  at  least  highly  dangerous,  signifies  nothing  whether  a  court  for  this  pur- 
The  favour  of  the  people  might  lead  even  to  a  pose  be  a  committee  of  council  or  a  house  of 
disqualification  of  representing  them.  Their  commons,  or  a  house  of  lords ;  the  liberty  of 
odium  mi^t  become,  strained  through  the  me-  the  subject  will  be  equidly  subverted  by  iL 
dtum  of  two  or  three  constructions,  Uie  means  The  true  end  and  purpura  of  that  house  of 
of  sitting  as  the  trustee  of  all  that  vras  dear  to  parliament  which  entertains  such  a  jurisdiction 
them.  This  is  punishing  the  offence  in  the  will  be  destroyed  by  it. 
offending  pirt.  Until  this  time,  the  opinion  of  I  will  not  believe,  what  no  other  man  living 
the  people,  tiuroo^  the  power  of  an  assembly,  believes^  that  Mr.  Wilkes  was  punished  for  the 
■till  in  now  Mrt  popultri  kd  to  tht  gretteiit  .  indooea^flf  hii  pubjiaUioni,or  tha  impiety  of 
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fail  mmclrad  closet    If  he  had  (kllen  in  a 

ouuMauu  slaughter  oflibellers  and  blasphemeri, 

L  osuld  well  beliere  that  nothing  more  was 

«SBnr  than  was  pretended.    But  when  I  see 

liMt,  for  years  together,  full  as  impious,  and 

perhaps  more  dangerous  writings  to  religion 

sari"  vMtue  and  order,  have  not  been  ptmished, 

Dsr  thtoir  authors  ditcounteaanoed ;   that  the 

•odaeious  libels  on  royal  majesty  hare 

withoot  notice ;  that  the  most  treasoo- 

yimrectives  against  the  laws,  liberties,  and 

cortStitntioD  of  the  country,  have  not  met  with 

db0  slightest  animadversion ;   I  must  consider 

this  as  a  shocking  and  shameless  pretence. 

Hhmt  did  an  envenomed  scurrility  against 

ewmrf  thing  aiered  and  civil,  public  and  private, 

rags  tUraogh  the  kingdom  with  such  a  furionS' 

aad  unbridled  licence.  AO  this  while  the  peace 

cf  Ihenation  must  be  shaken,  to  ruin  one  libd* 

IsTy  and  to  tear  from  the  populace  a  single 

fiivourite. 

Nor  is'  it  that  vice  merely  skulks  in  an  ob- 
saow  and  contemptible  impunity.  Does  not 
tha  pobNc  behold  with  indignation,  persons  not 
ooly  generally  scandalous  in  their  lives,  but  the 
UflOtical  persons  who,  by  their  society,  their 
I,  their  example,  their  encourage- 
,  bavto  drawn  this  man  into  the  very  faults 
have  furnished  the  cabal  with  a  pretence 
§tr  Im  persecution,  loaded  with  every  kind  of 
fiMKxns  iMnour,  and  distinction,  which  a  court 
cai  bsalow?  Add  but  the  crime  of  serviHty 
{ikm^fitdam  aimm  tervituth)  to  every  other 
and  the  whole  mass  is  immediately 
into  virtue,  and  becomes  the  just' 
of  reward  and  honour.  When  there- 
faf  I  refleel  upon  this  method  pursued  by  the 
cdMl  in  distributing  rewards  and  punishments, 
I  anst  conclude  that  Mr.  Wilkes  is  the  object 
of  perwcution,  not  on  account  of  what  he  has 
done  in  common  with  others  who  are  the  objects 
ofianuid^  but  for  that  in  which  he  differs  from 
MMy  of  them:  that  he  is  pursued  for  the  spi- 
rited dispositions  which  are  blended  with  his 
■klM;  tbt  his  unconquerable  firmness,  for  his 
tmakt»t  indefttigable,  strentious  resistance 
agaiast  oppression. 

Inifati  case,  therefore,  it  was  not  the  man 
liM  wa»  to  be  puairiied,  nor  his  faults  that 
Miu  to  be  discountenanced.  Opposition  to 
adtt  «f -power  was  to  be  marked  by  a  kind  of 
cM!  prosbfiption.  The  popularity  which  shoukl 
aHaa  frtm  such  an  opposition  was  to  be  shewn 
oiaUe  to  protect  it.  The  qualities  by  wfaidi 
etmn  is  made  to  the  people,  were  to  render' 
•Nvy  fltok  inexpiable,  and  every  errour  irre- 
trtififclfc  Thir  qualities  by  which  court  is 
■Mdfrtd' power,  were  to  cover  and  to  saaetiiy 
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every  thing.  He  that  wiQ  have  a  itire  and 
honourable  seat  in  the  house  of  commons,  must 
take  care  how  he  adventures  to  cultivate  popu* 
lar  qualities ;  otherwise  he  may  remeniber  the 
old  maxim,  Brevei  et  iMfmatoi  popmU  Ramai 
amorei.  If,  therefore,  a  pursuit  of  populari^ 
expose  a  man  to  greater  daageia  than  a  dis> 
position  to  servility,  the  principle  which  is  tfao 
life  and  soul  of  popuhu-  elections  will  perish 
out  of  the  constitution. 

It  behoves  the  people  of  England  to  consider 
bow  the  house  of  commons,  under  the  opera- 
tion of  these  examples,  ninst  of  neoessi^  bo' 
constituted.    On  the  side  of  the  ooort  will  be, 
aO  honours,  offices,  enohmaents;  every  sort  of 
personal  gratification  to  avarice  or  vanity ;  and' 
what  is  or  more  moment  to  most  gentlemen,  tho 
means  of  growing,  by  imnunefabls  petty  ser* 
vices  to  individuals,  into  a  spreading  interest 
m  their  country.     On  the  other  hand,  let  uf- 
suppose  a  person  unconnected  with  the  oourt,< 
and  in  opposition  to  its  system.    For  his  own* 
person,  no  office,  or  emoluinent,  or  title ;  no 
promotion  ecclesiastical  or  civil,  or  military,! 
or  naval,  for  children,  or  brothers,  or  kindred. 
In  vain  an  expiring  interest  in  a  txirodgb  calhc 
for  offices,  or  small  livings,  for  the  chfldren  of 
mayors,  aiid  akiermen,  imd  capital  burgesses. 
His  court  rival  has  them  all.     He  can  do  aa 
infinite  number  of  acts  of  generosity  and  kind- 
ness,  and  even  of  public  spirit.    He  can  pro- 
core  indenuiity  from  quarters.  Hecaaprocoro* 
advantages  in  trade.    He  can  get  pardons  fbr 
offences.    He  can  obtain  a  thousand  favours,* 
and  avert  a  thousand  enrils.    He  may,  while' 
he  betrays  every  vahiable  interest  of  the  Un^ ' 
dom,  be  a  bene&etor,  a  patron,  a  father,  a  guar*  - 
dian  angel,  to  bis  borongh.    The  unfortunate' 
independent  member  has  nothing  to  oiler,  but 
harsh  refusal,  or  pitifld  excuse,  or  despondent' 
representation  ofan  hopeless  interest  Except' 
from  his  private  fortune,  in  which  he  may  bo ' 
equalled,  perhaps  exceeded,  by  his  court  com*  ^ 
peti  tor,  be  has  no  way  of  shewing  any  one  gtMd ' 
quality,  or  of  making  a  single  friend.    In  tho 
house,  he  votes  for  ever  in  a  dispirited  minori^. 
If  he  speaks,  the  doors  are  kwked.   A  body  of 
kiquacious  place-men  go  out  to  tell  the  worid 
that  all  he  aims  at  is  to  get  into  office.    If  ho 
has  not  the  talent  of  elocution,  which  is  tho 
case  of  many  as  wise  and  knowing  men  as  any' 
in  the  boose,  he  is  liable  to  all  these  ineonvo- 
nienoes,  without  the  eclat  which  attends  upon 
any  tolerably  successAil  exertion  of  eloquence. 
Can  we  oonoeivo  a  more  discouraging  poM  of 
dtty  than  this?  Strip  it  of  the  poor  rewaid^of 
poputerhy ;  suffer  even  the  atoesM 
in  defsooe  of  Ibo  popular  imsrsili  te 
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ground  for  the  majority  ofthat  house  to  form  a  prepoatorously  Ae  law  is  made  to  attend  on 

diaqualificattoa  out  of  the  line  oC  the  law,  and  the  jud^ent ;  and  the  rule  c£  the  judgment  ia 

at  their  pleasure,  attended  not  ody  with  the  no  other  than  the  oeeaaUmtd  will  cf  One  houae, 

loss  of  the  franchise,  but  with  erery  kind  of  An  arbitrary  discreticm  leads,  legality  fbUows ; 

personal  disgraced— If  this  shall  happen,  the  which  is  just  the  very  nature  and  deseription 

people  of  this  kingdom  may  be  assured  that  of  a  legislative  act. 

they  cannot  be  finnly  or  &ithfully  served  by  This  claim  in  their  hands  was  no  barrea 
any  man.  It  is  out  of  the  nature  of  men  and  theory.  It  was  pursued  into  its  utmost  con- 
things  that  they  should ;  and  their  presumption  sequences ;  and  a  dangerous  principle  has  bo- 
will  be  equal  to  their  folly  if  they  expect  it.  got  a  correspondent  practice.  A  sysiematie 
The  power  of  the  people,  within  the  laws,  must  spirit  has  been  shewn  upon  both  sides.  The 
shew  itself  sufficient  to  protect  every  represen-  electors  of  M  iddlesex  chose  a  person  whom  tfao 
tative  in  the  animated  performance  of  his  duty,  house  of  commons  had  voted  incapable;  and 
or  that  duty  cannot  be  performed.  The  house  the  house  of  commons  has  taken  in  a  member 
of  commons  can  never  be  a  controul  on  other  whom  the  electors  of  Middlesex  had  not  diosea. 
parts  of  government,  unless  they  are  oontrouled  By  a  construction  on  that  legislative  power 
themselves  by  their  constituents;  and  unless  which  bad  been  assumed,  they  declared  that 
these  constituents  possess  some  right  in  the  the  true  legal  sense  of  the  country  was  coo- 
choice  of  that  house,  vi^ich  it  is  not  in  the  tained  in  the  minority,  on  that  occasion ;  and 
power  ofthat  house  to  take  away.  If  they  sul^  might,  on  a  resistance  to  a  vote  of  incapacity, 
fer  this  power  of  arbitrary  incapacitation  to  be  contained  in  any  minority, 
stand,  they  have  utterly  perverted  every  other  When  any  construction  of  law  goes  against 
power  of  the  house  of  commons.  The  late  the  spirit  of  the  privilege  it  was  meant  to  ms^ 
proceeding,  I  will  not-say,  u  contrary  to  law;  port,  it  is  a  vicious  construction.  It  is  mate- 
it  muM  be  so ;  for  the  power  which  is  daimed  rial  to  us  to  be  represented  really  and  bonafidt^ 
cannot,  by  any  possibility,  be  a  legal  power  in  and  not  in  forms,  in  types,  and  shadows,  and 
any  limited  member  of  government.  fictions  of  law.    The  right  of  election  was  not 

The  power  which  they  claim,  of  declaring  established  merely  as  a  matter  of  form,  to 

incapacities,  would  not  be  above  the  just  claims  satisfy  some  method  and  rule  of  tedmical  rea- 

of  a  final  judicature,  if  they  had  not  laid  it  sooing ;  it  was  not  a  principle  which  mi^ 

down  as  a  leading  principle,  that  they  had  no  substitute  a  Tidutf  or  a  Maemutf  a  JohnDoe  or 

rale  in  the  exercise  of  this  claim,  but  their  own  Richard  Roe^  in  the  place  of  a  man  specially 

diseration.    Not  one  of  their  abettors  has  ever  chosen ;  not  a  principle  which  was  just  as  well 

imdertaken  to  assign  the  principle  of  unfitness,  satisfied  with  one  man  as  with  another.    It  is 

the  species  or  degree  of  delinquency,  on  which  a  right,  the  eflfect  of  which  ii  to  give  to  the 

the  house  of  commons  will  expel,  nor  the  mode  people,  that  man,  and  that  man  oi^y,  whom  by 

of  pcx>oeeding  upon  it,  nor  the  evidence  upon  their  voices,  actually,  not  constructively  given, 

which  it  is  established.     The  direct  cooso-  they  declare  that  they  know,  esteem,  love,  and 

quence  of  which  is,  that  the  first  fiwiduse  of  trust.    This  right  is  a  mattor  within  their  own 

an  Englishman,  and  that  on  «diich  all  the  rest  power  of  judging  and  feeling ;  not  ansnsrofiofits 

vitally  depend,  is  to  be  forfeited  for  some  offence  and  creature  of  law :  nor  can  those  devices,  by 

which  no  man  knows,  and  which  is  to  be  proved  whidi  any  thing  else  is  substituted  in  the  place 

by  no  known  rule  whatsoevmr  of  legal  evidence,  of  such  an  actual  choice,  answer  in  the  least 

This  is  so  anomalous  to  our  whole  constitution,  degree  the  end  of  representation, 

that  I  will  venture  to  say,  the  most  trivial  right  I  know  that  the  courts  of  law  have  made  as 

which  the  subject  claims,  never  was,  nor  can  strained  constructions  in  other  cases.    Such  is 

be,  forfeited  in  such  a  manner.                          •  the  construction  in  common  recoveries.    The 

The  whole  of  their  usurpation  is  established  method  of  construction  which  in  that  case  gives 

upon  this  method  of  arguing.  We  do  not  maht  to  the  persons  in  remainder,  for  their  security 

laws.    No ;  we  do  not  contend  for  this  power,  and  representative,  the  door>keeper,  cryer,  or 

We  only  dedart  law ;  and,  as  we  are  a  tribunal  sweeper  of  thejcourt,  or  some  other  shadowy 

both  competent  and  supreme,  what  we  declare  being  vrithout  substance  or  effect,  is  a  fiction 

to  be  law  becomes  law,  although  it  should  not  of  a  very  coarse  texture.    This  was  however 

have  boMi  so  before.    Thus  the  cireumrtanoo  suffered,  by  the  acquiescence  of  the  whole 

of  having  no  oppsul  firom  their  juriadictioo  is  kingdom,  for  ages,  because  the  evasion  of  tho 

made  to  imply  that  they  have  no  rule  in  the  old  statute  of  Westminster,  which  authorized 

oierciseof  it;  the  judgmoit does  not  derivoita  perpetuities,  had  more  sense  and  utility  than 

nlidity  fipn  ita  ooimniiiQr  to  tht  law;  but  thaUwwhkh  was  evaded.    But  an  attempt  to 
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tarn  the  ri{ht  of  eleedoo  into  luch  a  farce  and  tn  mstromental  boose  of  camnaBi.    Itispre- 

mockefy  as  a  fictitious  fine  and  recoveiy,  will,  cisety  the  same,  whether  the  mintsten  of  the 

I  hope,  have  another  &te ;  becaoso  the  laws  crown  can  disqualify  by  a  dependent  house  of 

^Hiicfa  gi?e  it  are  infinitely  dear  to  us,  and  the  commons,  prby  a  dependent  court  of  itordbam- 

•vasion  is  infinitely  contemptible.  her,  or  by  a  dependent  court  of  king's  bench. 

The  people  indeed  have  been  told,  that  this  If  once  members  of  parliamem  can  be  practi- 

power  cf  discretionary  disqualification  is  vested  cally  convinced  that  they  do  not  depend  on  the 

01  hands  diat  they  may  trust,  and  who  wil  be  affection  or  opinion  of  the  people  for  their  poli- 

•ore  not  to  abuse  it  to  their  prejudice.   Until  I  tical  being,  they  will  give  themsdves  over, 

fnd  something  in  this  argument  differing  firom  without  even  an  appearance  of  reserve,  to  the 

tbat  on  whidi  every  mode  of  despotism  has  influence  of  the  court. 

been  defended,  I  shall  not  be  indined  to  pay  it  Indeed,  a  parlisment  unconnected  with  the 

any  great  compliment.    The  people  are  sati»>  peofde,  is  essential  to  a  ministry  onccmnected 

fisd  to  trust  themselves  with  the  exercise  of  with  the  people ;  and  therefore  those  who  saw 

dietr  own  privileges,  and  do  not  desire  this  through  what  mighty  difficulties  the  interiour 

kuid  intervention  ^the  house  of  commons  to  ministry  waded,  and  the  exteriour  were  dragged, 

free  then  firom  the  burthen.    They  are  cer-  in  diis  business,  will  conceive  of  what  prodi- 

tainly  in  the  right.    They  ought  not  to  trust  gious  importance,  the  new  corps  at  king'a  men 

die  boose  of  commons  with  a  power  over  their  held  this  principle  of  occasional  and  personal 

ftanefaises:  because  the  constitution,  which  incapacitation,  to  the  ^ole  body  of  their  design, 

placed  two  other  co-ordinate  powers  to  con-  When  the  house  of  commons  was  thus  made 

troid  it,  reposed  no  such  confidence  in  that  body,  to  consider  itself  as  the  master  of  iu  constitu- 

It  were  a  folly  well  deserving  servitude  for  its  ents,  there  wanted  but  one  thing  to  secure  that 

punishment,  to  be  full  of  confidence  where  the  house  against  all  possible  future  deviation  to- 

laws  are  full  of  distrust;  and  to  give  to  a  house  wards  popularity ;  an  untimited  fund  of  money 

of  commons,  arrogating  to  its  sole  resolution  to  be  laid  out  according  to  the  pleasure  of  the 

the  most  handi  and  odious  part  of  legislative  court. 

authority,  that  degree  of  submission  which  is  To  complete  the  scheme  of  bringing  our 

dne  only  to  the  legislature  itself.  court  to  a  resemblance  to  the  neighbouring  mo- 

When  the  house  of  commons,  in  an  endea-  narchies,  it  was  necessary,  in  efrect,  to  destroy 

VQor  to  obtain  new  advantages  at  the  expense  those  appropriations  of  revenue,  which  seemed 

of  the  other  orders  of  the  state,  for  the  benefit  to  limit  the  property,  as  the  other  laws  bad 

of  the  oMiaions  at  torf e,  have  pursued  strong  done  the  powers,  of  the  crown.    An  opportu- 

measures ;  if  it  were  not  just,  it  was  at  least  nity  far  thii  purpose  was  taken,  upon  an  appli- 

■atural,  that  the  constituents  shoukl  connive  at  cation  to  parliament  for  payment  of  the  debts 

aD  their  proceedings;  because  we  were  our-  of  the  civil  list;  which  in  1709  bad  amounted 

■shres  ultimately  to  profit    But  when  this  to  £.613,000.  Such  application  had  been  made 

■obmission  isurged  to  us,  in  a  contest  between  upon  farmer  occasions;  but  to  do  it  in  the  for- 

fbe  reprssentatives  and  ourselves,  and  where  mer  manner  would  by  no  means  answer  the 

Bodiing  can  be  put  into  their  scale  which  is  present  purpose. 

not  taken  firom  ours,  thej  fancy  us  to  be  children  Whenever  the  crown  had  come  to  the  com- 

whoi  they  tell  us  they  are  our  representatives,  mons  to  desire  a  supply  for  the  discharging  of 

oar  own  flesh  and  blood,  and  that  all  the  stripes  debts  due  on  the  civil  list ;  it  was  always  asked 

they  give  us  are  for  our  good.    The  very  desire  and  granted  with  one  of  the  three  following 

of  that  body  to  have  such  a  trust  contrary  to  qualifications ;  sometimes  with  all  of  them. 

law  reposed  in  them,  shews  that  they  are  not  Either  it  was  stated,  that  the  revenue  had 

worthy  of  it    They  certainly  will  abuse  it;  been  diverted  from  its  purposes  by  parliament; 

because  all  men  possessed  of  an  uncontrouled  or  that  those  duties  had  fallen  itfiort  of  the  sum 

discretionary  power  leading  to  the  aggrandize-  for  which  they  were  given  by  parliament,  and 

ment  and  profit  of  their  own  body  have  always  that  the  intention  of  this  legislature  had  not  been 

abased  it:  and  I  see  no  particular  sanctity  in  fulfilled;  or  that  the  money  required  to  dis- 

our  times,  that  is  at  all  likely,  by  a  miractdous  diarge  the  civil  XvKt  debt,  was  to  be  raised 

operation,  to  overrule  the  course  of  nature.  diargeaUe  on  the  civil  list  duties.   In  the  reign 

But  we  must  purposely  shut  our  eyes,  if  we  of  Clueen  Anne,  the  crown  was  found  in  debt, 

consider  this  matter  mwely  as  a  contest  bo-  The  lessening  and  granting  away  some  part  of 

tween  the  house  of  commons  and  the  electors,  her  revenue  1^  pariiament  was  aOeged  as  tho 

Tbetruecoiiteet  is  between  the  electors  of  the  canse  of  that  d^  and  pleaded  as  an  eqoitabla 

kiofdam  and  Om crown;  the  crown  acting  by  ^loiiid,  nidi  it  certainly  was,  fiirdisehargiii|' 
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it.  It  doM  not  appear  that  the  duties  which 
were  then  applied  to  the  ordinarj  govenunent 
produced  clear  above  ££80,000  a  year;  be- 
cauBOi  when  they  were  afterwards  granted  to 
George  the  First,  £.120,000  was  addnl,  to  com- 
plete the  wb(4e  to  £.700,000  a  year.  Indeed  it 
was  thai  asserted,  and,  I  have  no  dodl>t,  truly, 
that  for  many  years  the  net  produce  did  not 
amount  to  abore  £.650,000.  The  Queen's 
extraordinary  charges  were  besides  very  con- 
siderable ;  equal,  at  least,  to  any  we  have  known 
in  oar  time.  The  application  to  parliament 
was  not  for  an  absolute  grant  of  money ;  but  to 
empower  the  Queen  to  raise  it  by  borrowing 
iq>on  the  civil  list  funds. 

The  civil  list  debt  was  twice  paid  in  the 
ceign  of  George  the  First  The  money  was 
|ranted  upon  the  same  plan  which  had  been 
uUowed  in  the  reign  of  Queen  Anne.  The 
civil  list  revenues  were  then  mortgaged  foe  the 
aum  to  be  raised,  and  stood  charged  with  the 
nnsom  of  their  own  deliverance. 

George  the  Second  received  an  addition  to 
his  civil  list  Duties  were  granted  for  the  pur- 
poee  of  raising  £.900,000  a  year.  It  was  not 
qntil  he  had  reigned  nineteen  yeaiSi  and  after 
the  last  rebellion,  that  he  called  upon  pailia- 
BMot  for  a  discharge  of  the  civil  list  debt.  The 
egitraordinary  charges  brought  on  by  the  rebel- 
lion, account  fully  for  the  necessities  of  the 
crown.  However,  the  extraordinary  charges 
of  government  were  not  thought  a  ground  fit  to 
b^  relied  on. 

A  deficiency  of  the  civil  list  duties  for  seve- 
ibI  years  befbro,  was  stated  as  the  principal,  if 
not  the  sole,  ground  on  which  an  application 
to  parliament  could  be  justified.  About  this 
time  the  produce  of  these  duties  had  fidlen 
pretty  low ;  and  even  upon  an  average  of  the 
vHiole  reign  they  never  produced  £jOO,000  a 
rpMi  clear  to  the  treasury. 

That  prince  reigned  fourteen  years  afler> 
wasds:  not  only  no  new  demands  were  made ; 
but  with  so  much  good  order  were  his  revenues 
and  expenses  regulated,  that,  although  many 
piuts  of  the  estaolishment  of  the  court  yvesn 
upon  a  larger  and  more  liberal  scale  than  they 
hafe  been  since,  there  was  a  considerable  sum 
in  hand,  on  his  disease,  amounting  to  about 
i^.l  70,000  applicable  to  the  service  6C  the  civil 
I|it  of  his  present  majesty.  So  that,  if  this 
rpign  oommenoed  with  a  greater  charge  than 
usiuJ,  there  was  enou^,  and  more  than  enough, 
Abundantly  lo  nipply  all  the  extraordinary  ex- 
panse. That  the  civil  list  should  have  been 
^peeeded  in  tbo  two  former  reigos,  especially 
in  the  reign  of  Geoig9  the  First  vraa  not  at  afl 
■imiafli^   Hii  refflOM  wu  but  £.700,PQ(^ 


annually ;  if  it  ever  produced  so  much  clear 
The  prodigious  and  dangerous  disafiection  to 
the  very  being  of  the  establishment,  and  the 
cause  of  a  pretender  then  powerfully  abetted 
from  abroad,  produced  many  demands  of  an 
extraordinary  nature  both  abroad  and  at  home. 
Much  management  and  great  expenses  were 
necessary.  But  the  throne  of  no  prince  has 
alood  upon  more  unshaken  foundatigos  than 
that  of  his  present  majesty. 

To  have  exceeded  the  sum  given  for  the  civil 
list,  and  to  have  incurred  a  debt  without  special 
authority  of  parliament,  was,  prima  facie,  a  cri- 
minal act :  as  such,  ministers  ought  naturally 
rather  to  have  withdrawn  it  fi^ra  tlie  inspection, 
than  to  have  exposed  it  to  the  scrutiny,  of 
parUamenu  Certainly  they  ought,  of  them- 
selves, officially  to  have  come  armed  with  every 
fort  of  argument,  wbidi,  by  eq>laining,  could 
excuse,  a  matter  in  itself  of  presumptive  guilt. 
But  the  terrours  of  the  house  of  commons  are 
no  longer  for  ministers. 

On  the  other  hand  the  peculiar  character  of 
the  house  of  commons,  as  trustee  of  the  public 
purse,  would  have  led  them  to  call  with  a  punc- 
tilious solicitude  for  every  public  account,  and 
to  have  examined  into  them  with  the  most 
rigorous  accuracy. 

The  capital  use  of  an  account  is,  that  the 
reality  of  the  charge,  the  reason  of  incurring 
it,  and  the  justice  and  necessity  of  discharging 
it,  shoukl  all  a{^>ear  antecedent  to  the  paymenL 
No  man  ever  pays  first,  and  calls  for  his  anrxiimt 
afterwards ;  beoiuse  he  would  thereby  let  out 
of  his  hands  the  principal,  and  indeed  only 
effectual,  means  c^  compelling  a  full  and  fair 
one.  But,  in  national  business,  there  is  an 
additional  reason  for  a  previous  production  of 
ereiy  account.  It  is  a  check,  perhaps  the  only 
one,  upon  a  corrupt  and  prodigal  use  of  public 
money.  A^  account  after  payment  is  to  no 
ratioiud  purpose  an  account.  However,  the 
hoitte  of  commons  thought  all  these  to  be  anti- 
quated principl<^ ;  they  were  of  opinion,  that 
the  most  parliamentary  way  of  proceeding  was, 
to  pay  first  what  the  court  thought  proper  to  de- 
maind,  and  to  take  its  chance  for  an  examination 
into  accounts  at  some  time  of  greater  leisure. 

The  nation  had  settled  £.800,000  a  year  on 
the  arown,  as  sufficient  for  the  8U|^>ort  of  its 
difoity,  upon  the  estimate  of  its  own  ministers, 
"V^Hien  ministers  came  to  parliament,  and  said 
that  this  aUovrance  had  not  been  sufficient  for 
the  purpose,  and  that  they  had  incurred  a  debt 
cif  £.500000,  wouki  it  not  have  been  natural  for 
parliament  first  to  have  asked,  how,  and  by 
what  means,  their  appropriated  allowance  came 
tobe  inrafBdent?  WouU  it  nothavv  mrourad 
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idtMitloo  to  jiBtice,  to  btre  Men  in 
periods  of  adniinifltratioa  this  debt  had 
be«i  originally  incurred ;  that  they  might  di»- 
eover,  tidf  if  need  were,  aninadvert  on  tho 
penoBS  wbo  were  found  the  most  culpable? 
To  put  their  hands  upon  such  articles  of  e>- 
psMditHrfi  as  they  thought  improper  or  ezceo- 
Kfo,  and  to  secure  in  fntnre,  against  such  mis* 
•pptieatioa  or  exceeding?  Accounts  for  any 
odier  puipustje  are  but  a  matter  of  curiosity, 
and  DO  genuine  parliamentary  object.  All  the 
aeeoonta  which  codd  answer  any  parliamen- 
tary end  were  refused,  or  pos^xned  by  previ* 
OOB  questions.  Erery  idea  of  prerention  was 
rejected,  as  eonreying  an  improper  sui^icioB 
of  die  ministers  of  the  crown. 

When  every  leading  account  had  been  re- 
ftaed,  BMuy  others  were  granted  with  siiA- 
cisnt  fteilitf . 

Bat  with  great  candour  also,  the  house  wai 
iidbmled,  that  hardly  any  of  them  could  b6 
ready  until  die  next  session ;  some  of  them 
perhaps  not  so  soon.  But,  in  order  firmly  to 
estahUah  the  precodent  dt  payment  prtviotu  Is 
moemtntf  and  to  fonn  it  into  a  settled  rule  of 
die  house,  the  god  in  the  machine  was  brought 
down,  nothing  leas  than  the  wonder-working 
lens  efperiiament.  It  wan  alleged ,  that  it  is  the 
law  of  parliament,  when  any  demand  comet 
from  the  crown,  that  the  house  must  go  imme- 
diately into  the  committee  of  supply ;  in  which 
committee  it  was  allowed,  that  the  production 
and  examination  of  accounts  would  be  quits 
proper  and  regular.  It  was  therefore  carried, 
that  they  shoidd  go  into  the  committee  with* 
oat  delay,  and  witfaoot  accounts,  m  order 
to  examine  with  great  order  and  regularity 
tfiings  that  could  not  possibly  come  befora 
them.  After  this  stroke  of  orderly  and  par- 
Kameotary  wit  and  humour,  they  went  into  tho 
earamittae ;  and  fery  generouriy  voted  die  pay- 
uieiUw 

There  was  a  eircumitance  in  diat  debate  too 
remarkable  to  be  overlooked.  This  debt  of  tho 
ciril  list  was  all  akmg  argued  upon  the  same 
footing  as  a  debt  of  the  state,  contracted  upon 
Batiooal  authority.  Its  payment  was  uiged 
as  equally  pressing  upon  the  public  &ith  and 
honour:  and  when  the  whole  year's  account 
was  stated,  in  what  is  called  the  buigetj  the 
ministry  valued  Uiemselves  on  the  payment  of 
so  much  public  debt,  just  as  if  they  had  dis- 
charged £SX),(XO  of  navy  or  exchequer  bills. 
Though,  in  truth,  their  payment,  from  the  sink- 
ing ftmd,  of  debt  vriiich  was  never  contracted 
by  parliamentary  authority,  was,  to  all  intents 
and  purposes,  so  tmxh  debt  incurred.  But 
such  is  tho  present  notion  of  public  credit,  and 


payment  of  debt.    No  wonder  diat  h  prodnetb 
sucheflfects. 

Nor  was  the  house  at  aU  more  attentive  lb 
a  provident  security  against  future,  than  it  had 
beien  to  a  vindictive  retrospect  to  past,  mis- 
managements. I  should  have  thought  indeed 
that  a  ministerial  promise,  during  their  ovm 
continuance  in  oflSce,  might  have  been  given, 
diough  this  would  have  been  but  a  poor  secu- 
rity for  the  public.  Mr.  Pelham  gave  such  an 
assurance,  and  he  kept  his  word.  But  nothing 
was  capijile  of  extorting  from  our  ministers 
any  thing  which  had  the  least  resemblance  to  a 
j^romise  of  confining  the  expenses  of  the  civil 
list  within  the  limits  which  had  been  settled 
by  parliament.  This  reserve  of  theirs  I  look 
upon  to  be  equivalent  to  die  clearest  declara- 
tion, that  they  were  resohred  upon  a  contrary 
course. 

However,  to  put  die  nntter  beyond  all  doubc, 
in  the  speech  from  the  throne,  afW  thaidiinf 
parliament  for  the  relief  so  liberally  granted, 
the  mbisters  inform  the  two  houses,  that  diey 
will  endeaoavr  to  confine  the  expenses  of  th6 
civil  government— within  vrhat  limits,  think 
you?  those  which  the  law  had  (weacribed? 
Not  in  the  least— "such  limits  as  the  Aonovr^ 
the  enum  can  possibly  admit.*' 

Thus  t!iey  established  an  eorbkrwy  standard 
for  that  dignity  which  parliament  had  defined 
and  limited  to  a  legtd  standard.  They  gave 
themsehes  under  the  lax  and  indeterminate 
idea  of  the  honour  <tfthe  erousi,  a  fiiU  kxise  for 
all  manner  of  dissipation,  and  all  m^mer  t4 
corruption.  This  art>itrary  standard  they  wr  % 
not  afraid  to  hold  out  to  both  houses ;  while  ad 
idle  and  unoperative  act  of  parliament,  '  sti- 
mating  the  dignity  of  the  crown  at  £.80f  ,000i 
and  ccmfining  it  to  that  sum,  adds  to  ttif  num- 
ber of  obsolete  statutes  which  load  the  shelves 
of  libraries  without  any  sort  of  advantage  td 
the  people. 

After  this  proceeding,  I  suppose  that  no  mad 
can  be  so  weak  as  to  diink  that  the  crown  is 
limited  to  any  settled  allowance  whatsoever. 
For  if  the  ministry  has  £.M0,000  a  year  by 
the  law  of  the  land ;  and  if  by  the  hiw  of  par- 
liament all  the  debts  whidi  exceed  it  aro  td 
be  paid  prerious  to  the  production  of  any  ac- 
count; I  presume  that  this  is  equivalent  to  ad 
income  with  no  other  limits  than  the  abilitiea 
of  the  subject  and  die  moderation  of  the  court ; 
that  is  to  say,  it  is  such  an  income  as  is  pos- 
sessed by  every  absolute  monarch  in  Europe. 
It  amounts,  as  a  person  of  great  ability  said  in 
the  debate,  to  an  unlimited  power  of  drawing 
upon  die  shiking  fund.  Its  eftect  on  the  pobKo 
credit  of  this  kingdom  must  be  obvious;  foria 
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tiin  is  the  finking  fund  the  great  buttress  of  all  alterations  ought  afterwards  to  be  made  in  the 

the  reet,  if  it  be  in  the  power  of  the  ministry  constitution,  in  a  matter  of  deep  and  difficult 

to  resort  to  it  for  the  payment  of  any  debts  research. 

which  they  may  choose  to  incur,  under  the  If  I  wrote  merely  to  please  the  popular  pa- 
Dame  of  the  civU  list,  and  through  the  medium  late,  it  would  indeed  be  as  little  troubleeome  to 
of  a  committee,  which  thinks  itself  obliged  by  me  as  to  another,  to  extol  these  remedies,  so 
law  to  vote  supplies  without  auy  other  account  &mous  in  speculation,  but  to  which  their  great- 
than  that  of  the  mere  existence  of  the  debt.  est  admirers  have  never  attempted  seriously  to 

Five  hundred  thousand  pounds  is  a  serious  resort  in  practice.  I  confess  then,  that  I  l»ve 
■um.  But  it  ia  nothing  to  the  prolific  principle  no  sort  of  reliance  upon  either  a  triennial  pan- 
upon  which  the  sum  was  voted :  a  piinciple  liament,  or  a  place-bilL  With  regard  to  the 
that  may  well  be  called,  thejruitful  mathtrof  former,  perhaps  it  might  rather  serve  to  coun- 
«i  hundred  man.  Neither  is  the  damage  to  teract,  than  to  promote  the  ends  that  are  pro- 
public  credit  of  very  great  consequence,  when  posed  by  it.  To  say  nothing  of  the  horrible 
compared  with  that  which  results  to  public  mo-  disorders  among  the  people  attending  frequent 
rals  and  to  the  safety  of  the  constitution,  from  elections,  I  should  be  fearful  of  committing, 
the  exhaustless  mine  of  corruption  opened  by  every  three  years,  the  independent  gentlemen 
the  precedent,  and  to  be  wrought  by  the  priiH  of  the  country  into  a  contest  with  the  treasury, 
ciple,  of  the  late  payment  of  the  debts  of  the  It  is  easy  to  see  which  of  the  contending  pai^ 
civil  list.  The  power  of  discretionary  disqua-  ties  would  be  ruined  first.  Whoever  has  taken 
lification  by  one  law  of  pariiament,  and  the  a  carefijl  view  of  public  proceedings,  so  as  to 
necessity  of  paying  every  debt  of  the  civil  list  endeavour  to  ground  his  speculations  on  his 
by  another  law  ofparliament,  if  suffered  to  pass  experience,  must  have  observed  how  prodi- 
unnoticed,  must  establish  such  a  fund  of  rewards  giously  greater  the  power  of  ministry  is  in  the 
and  terrours  as  will  make  parliament  the  best  first  and  last  session  of  a  parliament,  than  it  is 
appendage  and  support  of  ajibitrary  power  that  in  the  intermediate  period,  when  members  sit 
ever  was  invented  by  the  wit  of  man.  This  is  a  little  firm  on  their  seats.  The  persons  of  the 
felt.  The  quarrel  is  begun  between  the  repre-  greatest  parliamentary  experience,  with  whom 
■entatives  and  the  pe<^le.  The  court  fiu^on  I  have  conversed,  did  constantly,  in  canvassing 
have  at  length  committed  them.  the  fate  of  questions,  allow  something  to  the 

Id  such  a  strait  the  wisest  may  well  be  per-  court  side,  upon  account  of  the  elections  de- 

plexed,  and  the  boldest  staggered.     The  cir-  pending  or  imminent.  The  evil  complained  of, 

cumstances  are  in  a  great  meastirs  new.    We  if  it  exists  in  the  present  state  of  things,  would 

have  hardly  any  land^marks  from  the  wisdom  hardly  be  removed  by  a  triennial  parliament: 

of  our  ancestors,  to  guide  us.    At  best  we  can  for,  unless   the  influence  of  government   in 

only  follow  the  spirit  of  their  proceeding  in  elections  can  entirely  be  taken  away,  the  more 

other  cases.    I  know  the  diligence  with  which  firequendy  they  return,  the  more  they  will  ha- 

my  observations  on  our  puUic  disorders  have  rasa  private  independence ;  the  more  generally 

been  made ;  I  am  very  sure  of  the  integrity  of  men  will  be  compelled  to  fly  to  the  settled  sys- 

the  motives  on  which  they  are  published:  lean-  tematic  interest  of  government,  and  to  the 

not  be  equally  confident  in  any  plan  for  the  resources  of  a  boundless  civil  list.    Certainly 

absolute  cure  of  thoee  disorders,  or  for  dieir  something  may  be  done,  and  ought  to  be  done, 

certain  future  prevention.   My  aim  is  to  bring  towards  lessening  that  influence  in  elections ; 

this  matter  into  more  public  discussion.     Let  and  this  wiU  be  necessary  upon  a  plan  either 

the  sagacity  of  others  work  upon  it.     It  is  not  of  kmger  or  shorter  duration  of  parliament, 

imcommon  for  medical  writers  to  describe  his-  But  nothing  can  so  perfectly  remove  the  evil, 

lories  of  diseases  very  accurately,  on  whose  as  not  to  render  such  contentions,  too  frequently 

cure  they  can  say  but  very  little.  repeated,  utterly  ruinous,  first  to  independence 

The  first  ideas  which  generally  suggest  them-  of  fortune,  and  then  to  independence  uf  spirit, 

■elves,  for  the  cure  of  parliamentary  disorders,  As  I  am  only  giving  an  opinion  on  this  point, 

are,  to  shorten  the  duration  of  parliaments ;  and  and  not  at  aU  debating  it  in  an  adverse  line,  I 

to  diyqualify  all,  or  a  great  number  of  place-  hope  I  may  be  excused  in  another  observation, 

men,  from  a  seat  in  the  house  of  commons.  With  great  truth  I  may  aver,  that  I  never 

Whatever  efficacy  there  may  be  in  those  reme-  remember  to  have  talked  on  this  subject  with 

dies,  I  am  sure  in  the  present  state  of  things  it  any  man  much  conversant  with  public  busi- 

is  impossible  to  apply  them.    A  restoration  of  oess,  who  ctmsidered  short  parliaments  as  a 

the  right  of  free  election  is  a  preliminary  iodi*-  real  improvement  of  the  constitution.    Gentle- 

pensabls  to  every  other  refixmalioii.    What  men.  wann  in  a  popular  oanse,  are  ready 
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OMMgh  Id  tttribate  dl  the  deckrmtkni  of  wch  preclodedi  of  doing  it  io  mom  woim  and  mora 
pfliMM  to  corrupt  motires.  But  the  habit  of  dangerous  method.  Underhand  and  oblique 
aflhirii  if,  on  one  hand,  it  tenda  to  corrupt  the  waya  would  be  studied.  The  science  of  eT»> 
■ind,  furnishes  it,  on  the  other,  with  the  means  sion,  ahvady  tolerably  understood,  would  then 
€f  better  inlbrmation.  The  authority  of  such  be  brought  to  the  greatest  perfection.  It  is  no 
pewoi  wiU  always  have  some  wei^it  It  may  inoonsiderable  part  of  wisdom,  to  know  how 
■tuid  opoQ  a  par  with  the  speculations  of  those  much  of  an  eril  ought  to  be  tolerated ;  lest,  by 
«4m>  aie  less  practised  in  business;  and  «i^,  attempting  a  degree  of  purity  impracticable  in 
with  perhaps  purer  intentions,  hare  not  so  degenerate  tiroes  and  manners,  instead  of  cut- 
•flednai  means  of  judging.  It  is,  besides,  an  ting  off  the  subsisting  ill  practices,  new  cor> 
eftct  of  Tidgar  and  puerile  malignity  to  ima-  ruptions  might  be  produced  for  the  concealment 
gOM,  diat  erery  statesman  is  of  course  corrupt ;  and  security  of  the  old.  It  were  better,  un- 
and  that  his  opinion,  upon  every  constitu-  doubtedly,  that  no  influence  at  all  could  affect 
tknal  point,  is  solely  formed  upon  some  sini»-  the  mind  of  a  member  of  pariiamenL  But 
ter  interest.  of  all  modes  of  influence,  in  my  opinion,  a 
The  next  &vourite  remedy  is  a  place-bilL  place  under  the  goTerument  is  the  least  dis- 
The  Hme  principle  guides  in  both ;  I  mean,  gracefiil  to  the  man  who  holds  it,  and  by  lar  the 
tfia  opinion  which  is  entertained  by  many,  of  most  safe  to  the  country.  I  would  not  riiut  out 
tfM  iaftDibility  of  laws  and  regulations,  in  the  that  sort  of  influence  which  is  open  and  Tisi- 
enre  of  public  distempers.  Without  being  as  ble,  which  is  connected  with  the  dignity  and 
VDreasooably  doubtful  as  many  are  unwisely  the  senrice  of  the  state,  when  it  is  not  in  n^ 
eonfident,  1  will  only  say,  that  this  also  is  a  power  ro  prevent  the  influence  of  contracts,  of 
matter  very  well  vrorthy  of  serious  and  mature  subscriptions,  of  direct  bribery,  and  those  innu- 
reflectioD.  It  is  not  easy  to  foresee,  what  the  merable  methods  of  dandestine  corrv^on, 
t/thdL  woold  be,  of  disconnecting  vrith  parlia-  which  are  abundantly  in  the  hands  of  the  court, 
meat,  the  greatest  part  of  those  who  hold  civil  and  which  will  be  applied  as  long  as  these 
mnplayroeots,  and  of  such  mighty  and  impor-  means  of  corruption,  and  the  di^xwition  to  be 
tant  bodies  as  the  military  and  naval  establidi-  corrupted,  have  existence  among  us.  Our  oon- 
meots.  It  were  better,  perhaps,  that  they  stitution  stands  on  a  nice  equipoise,  with  steep 
slMMdd  have  a  corrupt  interest  in  the  forms  of  precipices  and  deep  waters  upon  all  sides  of  it 
the  constitution,  than  that  they  riioold  have  In  removing  it  from  a  dangerous  leaning  to* 
none  at  aO.  This  is  a  question  altogether  diA  wards  one  side,  there  may  be  a  risk  of  overset- 
lereot  firom  the  disqualification  of  a  particular  ting  it  on  the  other.  Every  project  of  a  mate- 
deecription  of  revenue  oflicers  from  seats  in  rial  change  in  a  government  so  complicated  as 
parliament ;  or,  perhaps,  of  all  the  lower  sorts  ours,  combined  at  the  same  time  with  external 
of  them  from  votes  in  elections.  In  the  former  circumstances  still  more  complicated,  is  a  mat- 
case,  only  the  few  are  afiected ;  in  the  latter,  ter  foil  of  difficulties ;  in  whidi  a  considerate 
only  the  inoonsiderable.  But  a  great  official,  man  will  not  be  too  ready  to  decide ;  a  prudent 
a  great  professiooal,  a  great  military  and  naval  man  too  ready  to  undertake;  or  an  honest  man 
iirterest,  all  necessarily  comprehending  many  too  ready  to  promise.  They  do  not  respect  the 
people  of  the  first  weight,  ability,  weahh,  and  puUie  nor  themselves,  who  engage  for  more 
■pint,  has  been  padusiUy  formed  in  the  king-  than  they  are  sure  that  they  ought  to  attempt, 
diom.  These  new  interests  must  be  let  into  a  or  that  they  are  able  to  perform.  These  are 
iiiare  of  represoitation,  else  possibly  they  may  my  sentiments,  weak  perhape,  but  honest  and 
be  inclined  to  destroy  those  institutions  of  wbidi  unbiassed ;  and  submitted  entirely  to  the  opi- 
tbey  are  not  permitted  to  partake.  This  is  not  nion  of  grave  men,  well  affected  to  the  consti- 
n  thing  to  be  trifled  with ;  nor  is  it  every  well-  tution  of  their  country,  and  of  experience  in 
meaning  man,  that  is  fit  to  put  bis  hands  to  it.  what  may  best  promote  or  hurt  it. 
Many  other  serious  considerations  occur.  I  Indeed,  in  the  situation  in  which  we  stand, 
do  not  open  them  here,  because  they  are  not  with  an  immense  revenue,  an  enormous  debt, 
directly  to  my  purpose ;  proposing  only  to  give  mighty  establishments,  government  itself  a 
the  reader  some  taste  of  the  difficulties  that  great  banker  and  a  great  merchant,  I  see  no 
attend  all  capital  changes  in  the  constitution ;  other  way  for  the  preservation  of  a  decent 
just  to  hint  the  uncertainty,  to  say  no  worse,  of  attention  to  public  interest  in  the  representa^ 
being  able  to  prevent  the  court,  as  kxig  as  it  tives,  but  the  itUeTpomtion  of  the  body  ^thtpetn 
has  the  means  of  influence  abundantly  in  itM  pU  iitelff  whenever  it  shall  appear,  by  some 
power,  from  applying  that  influence  to  parlia-  flagrant  and  ncrforious  act,  by  some  capital 
msot;  and  pe^pa,  if  the  public  method  were  innovation,  that  these  representatives  are  going 
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to  OTtr>lMp  the  fences  of  the  law,  and  to  intro-  wanting  to  goveniment,  bat  reformatiaQ.  Whcsi 
duce  an  ari>itrary  power.  This  interpositioa  ministry  rests  upon  public  opinion,  it  is  noC 
is  a  most  unpleasant  remedy.  But,  if  it  be  a  indeed  built  upon  a  rock  of  adamant ;  it  has, 
legal  remedy,  it  is  intended  on  some  occasion  however,  some  stability.  But  when  it  stands 
to  be  used;  to  be  used  then  only,  when  it  is  upon  private  humour,  its  structure  is  of  stubble, 
evident  that  nothing  else  can  bold  the  coostitu-  and  its  foundation  is  on  quicksand.  I  repeat 
tion  to  its  true  principles.  it  again — ^He  that  supports  every  admiaistxa- 

The  distempers  of  mooarchy  were  the  great  tion,  subverts  all  government.  The  reason  is 
^ubgects  of  apprehension  and  redress,  in  the  this :  The  whole  business  in  which  a  court 
last  century ;  in  this,  the  durtempecs  of  pariisr  usually  takes  an  interest  goes  on  at  prosept 
■Mnt.  It  IS  not  in  parliament  akne  that  the  equally  well,  in  whatever  hands,  whether  bigfi 
remedy  for  parliamentary  discHtlmv  can  be  com-     or  low,  wise  or  foolish,  scandalous  or  repute- 

pleted ;  hardly  indeed  can  it  begin  there.  Un-  ble ;  there  is  nothing  therefore  to  1m^  it  firm  to 
til  acoofidence  in  government  is  re-established^  any  one  body  of  men,  or  to  any  one  consistent 
the  people  ou^t  to  be  excited  to  a  more  strict     scheme  of  pditics.     Nothing  interposes,  tp 

iod  detailed  attention  to  the  conduct  of  their  jNrevent  the  full  (^ration  of  all  the  capricee 

representatives.     Standards,  forjudging  more  and  all  the  passions  ofa  court  upon  the  servaiili 

systematically  uq>on  their  conduct,  ou^t  to  be  of  the  pubUc     The  system  of  administratioa 

fettled  in  the  meetings  of  counties  and  corpo-  is  open  to  continual  shocks  and  changes,  upon 

rations.     Frequent  and  correct  lists  of  the  the  principles  of  the  meanest  cabal,  and  the 

▼otem  in  all  important  questions  ought  to  be  nost  contemptible  intrigue.    Nothing  can  be 

procured.  solid  and  permanent.    AW  good  men  at  length 

By  such  means  something  may  be  done.  By  fly  with  horrour  from  such  a  service.    Man  of 

such  means  it  may  appear  yrho  those  are,  that,  rank  and  ability,  with  the  spirit  which  ought  to 

by  an  indiscriminate  support  of  aU  administra*  imimate  such  men  in  a  free  state,  while  they 

tions,  'i^ve  totally  banished  all  integrity  and  decline  the  jurisdiction  of  dark  cabal  on  their 

confidence  out  of  public  proceedings ;   have  acticns  and  their  fortunes,  will,  for  both,  checrp 

confounded  the  best  men  with  the  worst ;  and  fully  put  themselves  upon  their  country.  Thej 

weakened  and  dissolved,  instead  of  strengthen-  will  trust  an  inquisitive  and  distinguishing  pai^ 

ing  and   compacting,   the  general  frame  of  liament ;  because  it  does  enquire,  and  does  die* 

gvemment.    If  any  person  is  more  concerned  tinguish.    If  they  act  well,  they  know,  that  in 

government  and  order,  than  for  the  liberties  such  a   parliament,  they  will  be   supported 

of  his  country;  even  he  is  equally  concerned  against  any  intrigue ;  if  they  act  ill,  they  know 

to  put  an  end  to  this  course  of  indiscriminate  ihat  no  intrigue  can  protect  them.    This  situa- 

■upport.    It  is  this  blind  and  undistinguishing  tion,  however  awful,  is  honourable.     But  is 

nipport,  that  feeds  the  spring  of  thcMO  very  one  hour,  and  in  the  self-same  assembly,  with* 

disorders,  by  which  he  is  (righted  into  the  arms  out  any  assigned  or  assignable  cause,  to  be 

of  the  faction  which  contains  in  itself  the  source  precipitated  from  the  highest  authority  to  the 

of  aD  disordMS,  by  ei^eebling  aH  the  visible  noet  marked  neglect,  possibly  into  the  greateet 

and  regidar  audiority  of  the  state.    The  di»>  peril  of  life  and  reputation,  is  a  situation  fidl  dT 

temper  is  increased  by  his  injudicious  and  danger,  and  destitute  of  honour.    It  will  be 

preposterous  endeavours,  or  pretences,  for  the  fhunned  equally  by  every  man  of  prudence,  and 

cure  of  it.  every  man  of  spirit. 

An  ezteriour  adtmnurtration,  diosen  for  its        Such  are  the  consequences  of  the  division  of 

impotency,  or  after  it  is  chosen  purposely  court  firom  the  administration ;  andofthedivi* 

reiidered  impotent,  in  order  to  be  rendered  ajon  of  public  men  among  themselves.    By  the 

vubsmvient,  will  not  be  obeyed.    The  laws  former  of  these,  lawful  government  is  undone ; 

themselves  will  not  be  respected,  when  those  by  the  latter,  all  opposition  to  lawless  power  is 

ifho  execute  them  are  despised ;  and  they  will  Rendered  impotoiL     Government  may  in  a 

be  despised,  when  their  power  is  not  immediate  g^neat  measure  be  restored,  if  any  considerable 

firom  the  crown,  or  natural  in  the  kingdom,  bodies  of  men  have  honesty  and  resolution 

Never  were  ministsrs  better  supported  in  par-  enough  never  to  accept  admiaistratioo,  unless 

liament.     Parliaroeniary  support  comes  and  this  garrison  oUani^a  men,  which  is  stationed, 

goes  with  office,  totally  regardless  of  the  man,  as  in  a  citadel,  to  controui  and  enslave  it,  be 

or  the  merit.    Is  government  strengthened  ?  It  entirely  broken  and  disbanded,  and  every  work 

grows  weaker  and  weaker.    The  popular  tor-  they  have  thrown  up  be  levelled   with  the 

Bsnt  gains  upon  it  every  hour.    Let  us  learn  ground.     The  disposition  of  public  men  If 

Stem  am  experieooe.    It  is  not  support  that  if  keep  this  oorpf  together,  and  to  aa  under  it, 
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«r  It  eo  ipwrtt  whk  It,  if  a  tondiHoBe  hy  oppow  it  with  muted  ttreiigth.     Wbereu, 

wiudi  inrary  aiiminiitritioo  ought  in  fiitnre  to  when  they  Ke  dieperaedi  widtout  concert,  order, 

be  tried.    There  hee  not  been  oae  which  hee  or  dieeipluie,   comnmuiotion  ie  uncertain, 

■et  laflkieiilljf  experienced  the  utter  iaeoo^*  counsel  difficult,  and  reatitance  impracticable 

tSbHSflj  of  that  fitetion  widi  the  poUie  peace,  Where  men  are  not  acquainted  widi  each 

aad  with  aU  the  ends  of  good  gofemraent:  other's  principles    nor   experienced  in  eadi 

tSuMf  a  they  eppoeed  it,  they  soon  lost  every  other's  talents,  nor  at  all  practised  in  their  mu- 

powar  of  aerrinf  the  crown ;  tf  they  submitted  tual  habitudes  and  dispositions  by  joint  eifi)rts 

to  it,  tfMy  lest  all  the  esteeon  of  their  country,  in  business ;  no  personal  confidence,  no  fiiend- 

Uatil  mJBirteri  give  to  the  pubUe  a  fill  proof  ahip,  no  oonunon  interest,  subsisting  among 

af  their  entire  alienatkn  firom  that  system,  how-  them ;  it  is  eridendy  impossible  that  they  can 

-ever  plaaaibto  tfieir  preCeooesi  we  may  be  sure  act  a  public  part  with  uniformity,  perseverance 

Ihey  ai«  man  intent  on  the  emolumenta  than  or  efficacy.     In  a  connection,  the  most  incoo- 

Hm  Aitiei  of  oAce.    If  they  refuse  to  ^ve  this  siderable  man,  by  addhig  to  die  weight  of  the 

fNof^  wa  know  of  what  stuff  they  are  made,  whole,  has  his  value,  ai^  his  use ;  out  of  it, 

b  iris  partiedar,  it  ought  to  be  the  doctor^  the  greatest  talents  are  wholly  unserviceable  to 

haaiMaa  to  looli  to  their  representatives.    The  the  public    No  man,  who  is  not  inflamed  by 

aisoloia  ou^  to  eeteem  it  no  lees  culpable  in  vain-gloiy  into  enthusiasm,  can  flatter  himself 

•enber  to  give  a  single  vote  in  parli^^  that  his  single,  unsupported,  desultory,  unsja- 

:  to  mch  an  adnunistration,  tlian  totake  an  tematic  endeavours  are  of  power  to  defeat  tha 

■dsr  it;  to  endure  it,  than  to  act  in  it.  subtle  designs  and  united  cabals  of  ambitiona 

TIm  MteriouB  infideUty  and  versatility  of  men»-  citizens.    When  bad  men  combine,  the  good 

beia  of  pariiamenft,  in  their  opinions  of  men  and  must  associate;   else  they  will  fell,  one  by 

tSuDfi,  ought  in  a  particular  manner  to  be  coo*  one,  an  unpitied  sacrifice  in  a  cooten^itiblo 

sidered  by  the  doctors  in  the  inquiry  which  is  struggle. 

recommended  to  them.  This  is  one  of  tha  It  is  not  enough  m  a  situation  of  trust  in  tha 
priae^Ml  tnldiiigs  of  that  destructiye  systmn,  eommonweahh,  that  a  man  means  weU  to  hie 
which  has  endeavoured  to  unhinge  all  the  vir-  country ;  it  is  not  enough  that  in  his  single 
twos,  lioooaiable,  and  useful  ooonectiona  in  the  person  he  never  did  an  evil  act,  but  alwaya 
kingdom.  voted  according  to  his  conscience,  and  even 
Tlus  cabal  has,  widi  great  sueoess,  propa>  harangued  against  every  design  which  he  ap- 
gated  a  doctrine  which  serves  for  a  colour  to  prehended  to  be  prejudicial  to  the  bterests  of 
tlkoae  ads  of  treachery ;  and  whilst  it  receivea  his  country.  This  innoxious  and  ineffectoal 
any  degree  of  countenance,  it  will  be  utterly  character,  that  seems  formed  upon  a  plan  of 
senseless  to  look  fbr  a  vigorous  opposition  to  apology  and  disculpation,  falls  miserably  short 
tfweourt  party.  The  doctrine  is  this:  That  of  the  mark  of  public  duty.  That  duty  de- 
al politieal  eonnections  are  in  their  nature  fee-  mands  and  requires,  that  what  is  right  riiould 
tiooB,  and  as  such  oo^t  to  be  dissipated  and  not  only  be  made  known,  but  made  prevalent ; 
deatioyed ;  and  that  the  rule  fer  femung  admi-  that  what  is  evil  sixxdd  not  only  Im  detected| 
aieHatioas  is  mere  personal  ability,  rated  by  bat  defeated.  When  the  public  man  omits  to 
tfw  jndgment  of  this  cabal  upon  it,  and  taken  put  himself  in  a  situation  or  doing  hisdu^  with 
by  draughts  from  every  division  and  denomi-  effect,  it  is  an  omission  that  fimtrates  the  pur- 
■atien  c(  public  men.  This  decree  was  so-  poses  of  his  trust  almost  as  mudi  as  if  he  had 
konly  promdgaled  by  die  head  of  the  court  fermalv  betrayed  it.  It  is  surely  no  very 
aorpo,  liie  Eari  of  Bute  himself,  in  a  speech  rational  account  of  a  man's  life,  that  he  hat 
whidi  he  made,  in  the  year  1706,  agamst  the  always  acted  right ;  but  has  taken  special  care, 
tfien  administration,  die  only  administratioa  to  act  in  such  a  manner  that  his  endeavours 
whidi  he  lias  ever  been  knovm  directly  and  eouki  not  possibly  be  productive  of  any  ooose- 
publidy  to  oppoee.  quence. 

It  is  indeed  in  no  way  wonderful,  that  such  Ido  not  wonder  that  the  behaviour  of  many 

persons  shouki  make  audi  declarations.    That  parties  diouki  have  made  persons  of  tender  and 

eenneotion  and  fection  are  equivalent  terms,  ia  scrupulous  virtue  somewhat  out  of  humour  with 

an  opinion  which  has  been  carefbly  incdcated  aH  sorts  of  connection  in  pditics.    I  admit 

at  all  times  by  onoonstitntiond  statesmen.  Tha  tliat  peophs  fi«quently  acquire  in  such  confede- 

reason  is  evident.    Whilst  men  are  Udied  to-  racies  a  narrow,  bigoted,  and  proscriptive  spi« 

gedier,  they  easily  and  speedily  communicato  rit ;  tiiat  they  are  apt  to  sink  the  idea  of  tha 

die  alarm  of  aay  evfl  design.    They  are  ena-  generd  good  in  this  circumscribed  and  partial 

bled  to  fealMim  it  with  eonmoa  eounsd,  and  to  iniereit.    But,  where  duty  renders  a  critical 
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■itnatioB  a  necMnry  one,  it  is  our  businen  to 
keep  free  from  the  evils  attendant  upon  it ;  and 
not  to  fly  from  the  situation  itself.  If  a  for- 
tress is  seated  in  an  unwholesome  air,  an  offi- 
cer of  the  garrison  is  obliged  to  be  attentive  to 
his  health,  but  be  must  not  desert  his  station. 
Every  profession,  not  excepting  the  glorious 
one  of  a  soldier,  or  the  sacred  one  of  a  priest, 
is  liable  to  its  own  particular  vices ;  which, 
however,  form  no  argument  against  those  ways 
of  life;  nor  are  the  vices  memselves  inevi- 
table to  every  individual  in  those  professions. 
Of  such  a  nature  are  connections  in  politics ; 
essentially  necessary  for  the  full  performance 
of  our  pid)lic  duty,  accidentally  liable  to  de- 
generate into  faction.  Crnnmonwealths  are 
made  of  families,  free  commonwealths  of  par- 
ties also ;  and  we  may  as  well  affirm,  that  our 
natural  regards  and  ties  of  blood  tend  inevi- 
tably to  midie  men  bad  citizens,as  that  the  bonds 
of  our  party  weaken  those  by  which  we  are 
held  to  our  country. 

Some  legislators  went  so  &r  as  to  make 
neutrality  in  par^  a  crime  against  the  state. 
I  do  not  know  whether  this  might  not  have 
been  rather  to  overstrain  the  principle.  Cer- 
tain it  is,  the  best  patriots  in  the  greatest  com- 
monwealths have  always  commended  and 
promoted  such  connections.  Idem  aentire  da 
rgwUiea,  was  with  them  a  principal  ground  of 
friendship  and  attachment;  nor  do  I  know  any 
other  capable  of  forming  firmer,  dearer,  more 
pleasing,  more  honourable,  and  more  virtuous 
habitudes.  The  Romans  carried  this  princi- 
ple a  great  way.  Even  the  holding  of  o6kes 
together,  the  disposition  of  which  arose  fitxn 
dumce  not  selection,  gave  rise  to  a  relatioa 
which  continued  for  life.  It  was  called  neoes- 
$Uudo  sortu;  and  it  was  looked  upon  with  a 
■acred  reverence.  Breaches  of  any  of  these 
kinds  of  civil  relation  were  considered  as  acts 
of  the  most  distinguished  turpitude.  The 
whole  people  was  distributed  into  political  so- 
cieties, in  which  they  acted  in  support  of  such 
interests  in  the  state  as  they  severally  affected. 
For  it  was  then  thought  no  crime,  to  endeavour 
by  every  honest  means  to  advance  to  superi- 
ority and  power  those  of  your  own  sentiments 
and  opinions.  This  wise  people  was  (ar  from 
imagining  that  those  connections  had  no  tie, 
and  obliged  to  no  duty ;  but  that  men  might 
quit  them  without  shame,  upon  every  call  cl[ 
interest.  They  believed  private  honour  to  be 
the  great  foundation  of  public  trust;  that  friend- 
ship vras  no  mean  step  towards  patriotism; 
that  be  «rix>,  in  the  common  intercourse  of  life, 
■hewed  he  regarded  somebody  besides  himself^ 
^vImb  be  ctmo  to  tct  in  a  public  MtuatioB^ 


might  probably  consult  some  other  interest 
than  his  own.  Never  may  we  become  phu 
»agei  que  lea  so^vt,  as  the  French  comedian 
has  happily  expressed  it,  wiser  than  all  the 
wise  and  good  men  who  have  lived  before  us. 
It  was  their  wish,  to  see  public  and  private 
virtues,  not  dissonant  and  jarring,  and  mutu- 
ally destructive,  but  harniooioualy  combined, 
growing  out  of  one  another  in  a  noble  and 
orderly  gradation,  reciprocally  supporting  and 
supported.  In  one  of  the  most  fortunate  peri- 
ods of  our  history  this  country  was  governed  by 
a  ooimection ;  I  mean  the  great  connection  of 
Whigs  in  the  reign  of  ^ueen  Anne.  They 
were  complimented  upon  the  principle  of  th» 
connection  by  a  poet  who  was  in  lugh  esteem 
with  them.  Addison,  who  knew  their  senti- 
ments, could  not  praise  them  for  what  they 
considered  as  no  proper  subject  of  commenda- 
tion. As  a  poet  who  knew  his  business,  he 
could  not  applaud  them  for  a  thing  whidi  m 
general  estimation  was  not  highly  reputable. 
Addressing  himself  to  Britain, 

Thy  favourites  grow  not  up  by  fortune^s  sport, 
Or  from  the  crimes  or  follies  of  a  court. 
On  the  firm  basis  of  desert  they  rise, 
FromlongHried  faith,  and  frieudship's  holy  ties. 

The  Whigs  of  those  days  believed  that  the 
only  proper  method  of  rising  into  power  was 
through  hard  essays  of  practised  firiendship  and 
experimented  fidelity.  At  that  time  it  was 
not  imagined,  that  patriotism  was  a  bloody 
idol,  which  required  the  sacrifice  of  children 
and  parents,  or  dearest  connections  in  private 
life,  and  of  all  the  virtues  that  rise  frxxn  those 
relations.  They  were  not  of  that  ingenious 
paradoxical  morality,  to  imagine  that  a  spirit 
of  moderation  was  properly  shewn  in  patiently 
bearing  the  sufferings  of  your  friends ;  or  th^ 
disinterestedness  was  clearly  manifested  at  the 
e]q>ense  of  other  people's  fortune.  They 
believed  that  no  men  could  act  with  effect, 
who  did  not  act  in  concert ;  that  no  men 
ooidd  act  in  concert,  who  did  not  act  with 
confidence;  that  no  men  could  act  with 
confidence,  who  were  not  bound  together  by 
common  opinions,  common  affections,  and 
common  interests. 

These  wise  men,  for  such  I  must  call  Lord 
Sunderland,  Lord  Godolphin,  Lord  Somen, 
and  Lord  Marlborough,  were  too  well  princi- 
pled in  these  maxims  upon  which  the  whole 
fabric  of  public  strength  is  built,  to  be  blown 
off  their  ground  by  the  breath  of  every  childish 
talker.  They  were  not  afraid  that  they  should 
be  called  an  ambitious  Junto;  or  that  their 
lOMhition  to  stand  or  fiJl  together  Bhoukl,  bf 
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plic—MB,  bo  tnlflrpreted  into  a  ■edlle  fiir  anj  party,  I  un  not  peraaided  that  hen  right; 

plaoaa.  but  I  am  ready  to  bdieve  he  if  in  eamait.    I 

Pluty  ii  a  body  of  men  nnited,  (or  promo-  respect  virtue  in  all  its  situations;  eren  when 
ting  by  dieir  joint  endeavours  the  national  ii>-  it  is  iound  in  the  unsuitable  company  of  weafe- 
torettyUponsome  particular  principle  in  which  ness.  I  lament  to  see  qualities,  rare  and 
diey  ire  aO  agreed.  For  my  part,  I  find  it  TaluaUe,  squandered  away  without  any  public 
fanpoanble  lo  conceive,  that  any  one  bdieves  utility.  But  when  a  gentleman  with  great  visi- 
is  his  own  politics,  or  thinks  them  to  be  of  Ue  emoluments  abandons  the  party  in  which  he 
any  weiglit,  irAio  refiises  to  adopt  the  means  of  has  long  acted,  and  tells  you,  it  is  because  ho 
having  then  reduced  into  practice.  It  is  the  proceeds  upon  his  own  judgment;  that  he  acta 
busiiw  of  the  ^Mcnlative  philosopher  to  on  the  merits  of  the  severai  measures  as  they 
BMik  die  proper  ends  of  government  It  is  the  arise ;  and  that  he  is  obliged  to  follow  his  own 
bnsincas  of  the  politician,  who  is  the  philoeo-  conscience,  and  not  that  of  others ;  he  giveo 
pher  in  action,  to  find  out  proper  means  to>  reasons  which  it  is  impossible  to  controvert, 
wards  thoae  «ids,  and  to  employ  them  with  and  discovers  a  character  which  it  is  impoo- 
€0teL  Therefore  every  honourable  conneo-  sible  to  mistake.  What  diall  we  think  of  hini 
tioowiD avow  itis  their  first  purpose,  to  pursue  who  never  difiered  from  a  certain  set  of  men 
ovoiy  just  method  to  put  the  m«i  who  hold  until  the  moment  they  kist  their  power,  and 
ttetr  opinions  into  such  a  condition  as  may  uriio  never  agreed  with  them  in  a  single  io- 
floable  them  to  carry  their  common  plans  into  stance  aflenmls?  WouU  not  such  a  CMnci- 
oiecution,  with  all  the  power  and  authority  of  denoe  of  interest  and  opinion  be  rather  fbrtu- 
die  state.  As  this  power  is  attached  to  certain  nate  ?  Woukl  it  not  be  an  extraordinary  cast 
•itnatioos,  it  is  their  duty  to  contend  for  these  upon  the  dice,  that  a  man's  conne<^oos  should 
aifnarions.  Without  a  proscription  of  others,  degenerate  into  fiurtion,  precisely  at  the  critical 
diey  are  bound  to  give  to  their  own  par^  the  moment  when  they  lose  their  power,  or  he  ao 
preference  in  all  things ;  and  by  no  means,  for  ceptsaplace?  When  people  desert  their  con- 
private  considerations,  to  accept  any  offers  of  nections,  the  desertion  ii  a  manifest/bet,  upoo 
power  in  which  the  whole  body  is  not  induded;  which  a  direct  simple  issue  lies,  triable  by 
nor  to  suffer  themsehres  to  be  led,  or  to  be  con-  plain  m«L  WhetheramaacHre  of  government 
troided,  or  to  be  overbalanced,  in  office  or  io  be  right  or  wrong,  is  no  matter  qffatit  but  a 
eouncil,  by  those  who  contradict  the  very  fun-  mere  affair  of  opinion,  on  vdiich  men  may,  as 
damental  principles  on  which  their  par^  is  they  do,  dispute  and  wrangle  without  end.  But 
formed,  and  even  those  upon  which  every  fair  whether  the  indiridual  thmks  the  measure  right 
connection  muststand.  Such  a  generous  coo-  or  wrong,  is  a  point  at  still  a  greater  distance 
teotion  for  power,  on  such  manly  and  honour-  firom  the  reach  of  all  human  decision.  It  ia 
aUe  maxims,  will  easily  be  distinguished  from  therefore  very  convenient  to  politicians,  not  to 
dw  mean  and  interested  struggle  for  place  and  put  the  judgment  of  their  conduct  on  overt-acts, 
•nofament.  The  very  style  of  such  persons  cognizable  in  any  ordinary  court,  but  upon 
win  serve  to  discriminate  them  from  thooe  such  matter  as  can  be  triable  only  inthat  secret 
Bomberless  impostors,  who  have  deluded  the  tribunal,  where  they  are  sure  c£  being  heard 
ignorant  with  professions  incompatible  with  with  favour,  or  where  at  worst  the  sentence 
Inman  practice,  and  have  afterwards  incensed  will  be  only  private  whippinc. 
diem  by  practices  below  the  level  of  vulgar  I  believe  the  reader  wouU  wish  to  find  no 
rectitude.  substance  in  a  doctrine  which  has  a  tenden^ 

It  is  an  advantage  to  aD  narrow  wisdom  and  to  destroy  all  test  of  character  as  deduced  from 

Barrow  morals,  that  their  wi^'inw  have  a  plau-  conduct.    He  will  therefore  excuse  my  adding 

sible  air;  and,  on  a  cursory  riew,  appear  equal  something  more  towards  the  fiirther  clearing  up 

to  &st  principles.     They  are  light  and  port-  a  point,  which  the  great  convenience  of  obscu- 

able.  They  are  as  current  as  copper  coin ;  and  rity  to  dishonesty  has  been  able  to  cover  with 

about  as  valuable.    They  serve  equally  the  some  degree  of  darkness  and  doubt. 

first  capacities  and  the  lowest ;  and  they  are.  In  order  to  throw  an  odium  on  political  con- 

at  least,  as  usefiil  to  the  worst  men  as  the  best,  nection,  these  politicians  suppose  it  a  nece^ 

Of  this  stamp  is  the  cant  of  Not  men,  buimeik'  sary  incident  to  it,  that  you  are  blindly  to  fol- 

JMret ;  a  sort  of  charm,  by  which  many  people  low  the  opinions  of  your  party,  when  in  direct 

get  loooe  firom  every  honourable  engagement,  opposition  to  your  own  dear  ideas;  a  degree 

When  I  see  a  man  acting  this  demltory  and  of  servitude  that  no  worthy  man  could  bear  the 

disconnected  part,  with  as  much  detriment  to  diougbtof  submitting  to ;  and  sudi  as,  I  believe, 

his  own  fortune  as  prqadico  to  die  cauM  of  no  ooonectioai  (except  some  court  iactioas) 
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efcr  ooidd  be  M  wiywleialy  tTrmimical  u  to  to  incur  enmitiM.  To  have  both  strong,  bat 
impoee.  Men  thinkiiig  freely,  will,  in  parti^  both  selected :  in  the  one,  to  be  placable;  In 
calar  inetanoea,  think  difierently.  But  still  as  the  other  iminoveaUe.  To  model  our  princi- 
the  greater  part  of  the  measures  which  arise  pies  to  our  duties  and  our  situation.  To  be 
IB  the  couree  of  public  businees  are  related  to,  fully  persuaded,  that  all  virtue  which  is  impracy 
er  dependent  on,  some  great  hading  gtnend  ticable  is  spurious ;  and  rather  to  run  the  risk 
fnm^da  in  ygugrnmitf,  a  man  must  be  pecu^  of  falling  into  faults  in  a  course  which  leads  us 
htriy  onfortunate  in  the  choice  of  hie  political  to  act  with  effect  and  energy,  than  to  loiter  oat 
company  if  he  does  not  agree  with  them  at  leaat  our  dajrs  without  blame,  and  without  use.  PuIh 
nine  times  in  ten.  If  he  does  not  concur  in  lie  life  is  a  situation  of  power  and  energy;  he 
these  general  principles  upon  which  the  ptrty  trespasses  against  his  duty  who  sleeps  upon  his 
it  founded,  and  whidi  neceesarily  draw  on  a  watch,  as  well  as  he  that  goes  over  to  the 
concurrence  in  their  application,  he  ought  from    enemy. 

the  begmnlng  to  have  chosen  some  other,  mora        There  is,  however,  a  time  for  all  things.    It 
conformable  to  hia  opinions.    When  the  qaee>    ia  not  every  conjuncture  which  calls  with  equal 
tion  is  in  its  nature  dotrtKfuI,  or  not  very  mate*    force  upon  the  activity  of  honest  men ;   but 
rial,  the  modesty  whidi  becomes  an  individual,    critical  exigencies  now  and  then  arise ;  and  I 
and  (in  spite  of  our  court  moralists)  that  par-    wn  mistaken,  if  this  be  not  one  of  them.  Men 
tiality  which  becomes  a  weU-chosen  friendship,     will  see  the  necessity  of  honest  combination ; 
win  frequently  bring  on  an  acquiescence  in  tfie     but  they  may  see  it  when  it  is  too  late.    They 
general  sentiment     Thus  the  disagreemoit    may  embody,  when  it  will  be  ruinous  to  them- 
win  naturaOy  be  rare;   it  will  be  only  enough     selves,  and  of  no  advantage  to  the  country; 
to  indulge  freedom,  without  violating  concord,     when,  for  want  of  such  a  timely  union  as  may 
or  disturbing  arrangement.     And  this  is  all    enable  fhem  to  oppose  in  favour  of  the  laws, 
that  ever  was  required  for  a  character  of  the    with  the  laws  on  their  side,  they  may,  at  length, 
greatest  uniformity  and  steadiness  in  connec*     find  themselves  under  the  necessity  of  eonepi- 
tion.    How  men  can  proceed  without  any  con*     ring,  mstead  of  consulting.  The  law,  for  which 
nection  at  aU,  is  to  me  utterty  ineompreheiai-     they  stand,  may  become  a  weapon  in  the  hands 
ble.    Of  what  sort  of  materials  must  that  man     of  its  bitterest  enemies ;  and  they  will  be  cast, 
be  made,  how  mtist  he  be  tempered  and  pot    ti  length,  into  that  miserable  alternative,  be- 
together,  who  can  sit  whole  years  in  parlia-     tween  slavery  and  civil  confusion,  which  no 
ment,  with  five  hundred  and  fifty  of  his  feUow    good  man  can  look  upon  without  horrour ;  an 
citizens,  amid  the  storm  of  such  tempestuooi     alternative  in  which  it  is  impossible  he  should 
passions,  in  the  sharp  conflict  of  so  many  wits,    take  either  part,  with  a  conscience  perfectly  al 
and  tempers,  and  diaracters,  in  the  agitation     repose.    To  keep  that  situation  oC  guilt  and 
of  such  mighty  questions,  in  the  discussion  of    remoise  at  the  utmost  distance,  is  therefore, 
audi  vast  and  ponderous  interests,  withoot  see-*    oar  ftnt  oUigaticM).    Early  activity  may  pre' 
ing  anyone  sort  of  men,  whose  character,  con*    vent  late  and  fiuitless  violence.    As  yet  we 
duct,  or  disposition,  wodd  lead  him  to  asso-    wodt  in  the  light    The  scheme  of  the  enemies 
ciate  himself  with  them,  to  aid  and  be  aided,     of  public  tmnquiUity  has  disarranged,  it  has 
in  any  one  system  of  public  utifity?  not  destroyed  us. 

I  remember  an  on  schohtstic  afrfiorisn,  If  the  reader  believes  that  there  reafly  ezisti 
which  says,  **  that  the  man  who  lives  whoUy  soch  a  foction  as  I  have  described ;  a  &ctioa 
detached  from  odiera,  most  be  either  an  angd  ruling  by  the  private  inclinations  of  a  court, 
or  a  devfL"  When  I  see  in  any  of  these  against  the  general  s«nse  of  the  people ;  and 
detadied  gendemen  of  our  times  the  angeiie  that  this  foction,  whilst  it  pursues  a  scheme  for 
purity,  power,  and  beneficence,  I  riian  admit  undermining  aU  the  foundations  of  our  free- 
tbem  to  be  angels.  In  the  mean  time  we  are  dom,  weakens  (for  the  present  at  least)  all  the 
bom  only  to  be  men.  We  shall  do  enough  if  powers  of  executory  govenunent,  rendering  us 
we  form  ourselves  to  be  good  ones.  It  is  there"  abroad  contemptible,  and  at  home  dirtracted ; 
fore  our  business  carefiiUy  to  cultivate  in  our  he  will  believe  also,  that  nothing  but  a  firm 
minds,  to  rear  to  die  roost  perfect  rigour  and  combination  of  public  men  against  this  bodjr^ 
maturity,  every  sort  of  generous  and  honest  and  that,  too,  supported  by  the  hearty  concur* 
feeling  that  bel<Migs  to  our  nature.  To  bring  rence  of  die  people  at  large  can  possibly  get 
the  dispositions  that  are  lovely  in  private  life  the  better  of  it.  The  people  will  tee  the  neoes- 
inio  the  senrice  and  conduct  of  the  oooimoo*  s^  of  restoring  public  men  tO'an  attention  to 
wealth;  so  to  be  patriots,  is  not  to  foiftt  wa  tiia  pabUo  OpiniBii,  and  of  restoring  the  const^ 
are  gentlemeo.    To  ciddvtta  frieodrfiipa,  md    ttHtai  tb  Us  ori|;fiMl  prineiplaa.    Abova  oi^ 
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fhmy  wiD  eodearour  to  keep  the  houee  of  com-  ■dvw,  they  wiO  be  wining  and  aUe  to  teteh 

mom  firom  asBuming  a  character  which  does  the  court,  that  it  is  the  true  intereat  of  the 

not  beiong  to  it.    They  will  endeaTour  to  keep  priM*  to  hare  but  one  administration ;  and 

that  house,  for  its  existence,  for  its  powers,  and  that  one  composed  of  those  who  recommend 

its  privileges,  as  independent  of  cTery  otheri  themselves  to  their  sovereign  through  the  opi- 

and  a^d^endent  upon  themselves,  as  possible,  nion  of  their  country,  and  not  by  their  obeequi* 

This  afprvitude  is  to  a  house  of  commons  (Kk«  ousneos  to  a  favourite.    Sudi  me»  wilt  serve 

obedieDce  to  the  divine  law)  "  perfect  fre*-  their  sovereign  with  affection  and*  ikMity  ; 

don.**     For  if  they  once  quit  this  natural,  because  his  oioioe  ef  them,  upon  such  prinei^ 

ratioiial,  and  liberal  obedience,  having  deserted  pies,  is  a  compliment  to  their  virtue.    TWf 

ttm  only  proper  foundation  of  their  power,  they  will  be  able  to  serve  hinieActuaOy ;  becanaa 

most  seek  a  support  in  an  abject  and  unnatural  they  will  add  the  weight  of  the  comitry  to  t^9 

dqiendMioe  somewhere  else.    When,  through  force  of  the  executoiy  power.    They  will  b^* 

the  medium  of  this  just  connection  with  their  able  to  serve  their  kin^  with  dignity  ;  because 

cwtitnents  the  genuine  digni^  of  the  house  tbey  will  never  abuse  his  name  to  the  grntifi* 

of  commons  b  restored,  it  wiH  begin  to  think  cation  of  their  private  spleen   or  avarice* 

of  caadng  ftom  it»  with  soora,  as  badges  of  ser-  This,  with  allowances  for  human  Brvltft  maj 

viKty,  alTthe  fiUse  ornaments  of  illegal  power,  probably  be  the  general  character  of  a  minis* 

with  whkh  it  has  been,  for  some  time,  di»-  try,  which   thinks  itself  accountable  to  tb» 

graced.    It  will  begin  to  think  of  its  old  office  house  of  commons ;  when  the  house  of  coid» 

dfCoiTTKotrL.    It  win  not  suffer,  that  last  of  raons  thinks  itself  aeoountable  to  its  oonstitD* 

evils,  to  predominate  in  the  country;   men  ents.    If  other  ideas  should  prevail,  things- 

without  popular  confidence,  public   opinion,  nrnst  remun  in  their  present  conAision ;  until 

naxm!  connection,  or  mutual  trust,  invested  they  are  hurried  into  aU  the  rags  of  civil  vio* 

wtth  afl  the  powers  of  government.  lence ;  or  imtH  diey  sink  into  the  dead  lepos* 

Wbeq  ^)ij  have  learned  this  lessoo  then-  of  despotism. 
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Tax  feOowing  speech  has  been  much  the  Most  rsttdsrs  will  reooUsot  tbs.  uaoonnKMi. 

sidgect  of  oonversatiOT ;  apd  the  desire  of  ha-  pains  taken  at  the  beginning  of  the  last  sss* 

ving  it  prints  was  last  summer  very  geperaL  sion  of  the  last  pariiacnsnt,  and  indssd  during; 

Tbs  means  of  gratifying  the  public  curiosity  tbs  wholo  Qourse  of  it,  to  asperse  thn  chara^ 

tree  obligingly  furnished  from  the  notes  oi.  tsffs,  and  deoy  the  measurss,  of  tboss  wha, 

some  gendemen,  members  of  the  last  parliar  were  supposed  to  be  friends  to  Anerica ;  ist 

inent»  cvder  to  weaken  the  efifoot  of  tboir  appositiBBt 

This  piece  has  been  forsome  montha  ready  to  the  ads  of  rigour  then  prapadng  agptiarti. 

fer  the  press.    But  a  delicacy,  possibly  overw.  tbs  cokmies.    The  speech  oontains  a  fnU  rs-w 

^cnipukius,  has  dehiyed  the  puUication  to  thia  futation  of  the  charges  against  that  party  witht 

time.    The  friends  of  administratioci  have  which  Mr*  Burke  baa  aU  along  acted,    tndo- 

been  used  to  attribute  a  great  deal  of  the  op-  ing  this,  he  has  taken  a  review  of  the  efiecti, 

position  to  their  measures  in  America  to  ^  of  all  the  acbemes  which  have  bsen.suoce** 

writings  published  in  England.    Theeditorof  sively  adopted  in  the  govsnuaent  of  the  pkataiit 

this  speech  kept  It  back,  until  aH  the  measure^  tions*    The  subject  is  iaterssting;  tbs  aaHteiVk 

of  government  have  bad  their  fall  operation,  of  information  various,  and  inqiortant;  and 

and  can  be  no  longer  affected,  if  ever  thevy  tk(a  piiblinBtka  an  this  tims»  tfas  sdifcaihopss» 

eould  havs  bean  afRMSted,  by  any  pobficatiMb  wiU  not  bMhou^ 
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DiTBiira  th«  last  tenion  of  the  last  Parli»*  man  of  prudence  as  well  u  resolution,  I  dare 

Menti  on  the  19th  of  April|  1774,  Mr.  Roee  say  he  has  very  well  weighed  tboee  challengec 

Fuller,  member  lor  Rjre,  made  the  following  bdbre  he  delivered  them.    I  had  long  the 

notion ;  that  an  act  made  in  the  seventh  year  happiness  to  sit  at  the  same  side  of  the  house, 

of  the  reign  of  his  present  majesty,  intituled  and  to  agree  with  the  honourable  gentleman 

''An  act  ibr  granting  certain  duties  in  the  on  all  the  American  questions.    My  seoti- 

Britiah  colonies  and  plantations  in  America ;  ments,  I  am  sure,  are  well  known  to  him ;  and 

for  allowing  a  drawback  of  the  duties  of  cus-  I  thought  I  had  been  perfectly  acquainted  with 

toms  upon  the  exportation  from  this  kingdom  his.    Though  I  find  myself  mistaken,  he  will 

of  coffee  and  cocoa  nuts,  of  the  produce  of  the  still  permit  me  to  use  the  privilege  of  an  old 

■aid  colonies  or  plantations ;  for  discontinuing  friendship,  he  will  permit  me  to  apply  myself 

the  drawbacks  payable  on  <^ina  earthen  ware  to  the  house  under  the  sanction  of  his  autho- 

exported  to  America ;  and  for  more  effectually  rity ;  and,  on  the  various  grounds  he  has  mea- 

preventing  the  clandestine  running  of  goods  in  sured  out,  to  submit  to  you  the  poor  opinions 

the  said  cdonies  and  plantations ;"  might  be  which  I  have  formed,  upon  a  matter  of  im- 

read.  portance  enough  to  demaixi  the  fullest  consi- 

And  the  same  being  read  accordingly ;  he  deration  I  could  bestow  upon  it. 
noved,  **  That  this  house  will,  upon  this  day  He  has  stated  to  the  house  two  grounds  of 
■evennight,  resolve  itself  into  a  committee  of  deliberation;  one  narrow  and  simple,  and  merely 
the  whole  house,  to  take  into  consideration  confined  to  the  question  on  your  paper:  the 
the  duty  of  3d,  per  pound  wei^t  upon  tea,  other  more  large  and  more  complicated ;  corn- 
payable  in  all  his  majesty's  dominions  in  Ame-  prehending  the  whole  series  of  the  parliamentary 
rica,  imposed  by  the  said  act ;  and  also  the  proceedings  with  regard  to  America,  their 
appropriation  of  the  said  du^."  causes,  aiKi  their  consequences.    With  regard 

On  this  latter  motion  a  warm  and  interest-  to  the  latter  ground,  he  states  it  as  useless, 

ing  debate  arose,  in  which  Mr.  Burke  spoke  and  thinks  it  may  be  even  dangerous,  to  enter 

as  follows :  into  so  extensive  a  field  of  inquiry.    Tet,  to 

g^_  my  surprise,  he  had  hardly  laid  down  this 

I  agree  with  the  honourable  genUeman*  ^^fj^  proposition,  to  which  his  authori^ 

who  s^e  last,  that  this  subject  is  not  new  in  "^  ^V"  «»r°  *»  "»"«*>  ^f  *«*?*'  ^J^  ^ 

thishc»use.    Very  disagreeably  to  this  house,  wctly,  and  with  the  same  authority,  he  coo- 

▼ery  unfortumitely  to  this  nation,  and  to  the  f«™"  >^?  «xi  declares  it  absolutely  necessary 

peace  and  prosperity  of  this  whole  empire,  no  ^  enter  wto  the  most  ample  hutoncal  detaf 

topic  has  been  more  fiunUiar  to  us.    For  nine  ^  f«^  *»»«  thrown  hun  a  httle  out  of  hw 

long  yean,  session  sAer  session,  we  have  been  »wm»J  *«»i«cy.    In  this  perplexity  what  shall 

lashed  round  and  round  this  miserable  circle  7«  ^*  ^^^  ^»H)*re  willing  to  submit  to  the 

of  occasional  arguments  and  temporary  expe-  ^^  *»«  i^"^  us?    He  has  reprobated  in  one 

dients.    I  am  sure  our  heads  must  turn,  and  P*^,^  *»"  ^f^  T  ™*®  .     ^                . 

our  stomachs  nauseate  with  them.    We  have  for  debate  m  the  other ;  and,  after  narrowing 

bad  them  in  every  shape;  we  have  looked  at  ?!«  pound  for  all  those  who  sre  to  speak  after 

them  in  every  point  of  view.    Invention  is  ^"»'i»«  ^'^•f  *°  excursion  hunself,  as  im- 

exhausted ;  reason  is  fatigued ;  experience  has  "^^^'^^J."  ^  »"*««*  *«*  ^«  «'~»'  ^  ^» 

given  judgment;  but  obsdnacy  is  not  yet  con-  ^"^  •rfii'**^              ,_       „  . .   ,        ,     .- 

•    ^^                             ^           ^  Sir,  When  I  cannot  obey  all  his  laws,  I  wiH 

The*  honourable  gentleman  has  made  one  do  the  best  I  can.    I  wUI  endeavour  to  obey 

endeavour  more  to  diversify  the  form  of  this  ■«*/  ^^  »» .^^  ^«  sanction  of  his  ex- 

disgustmg  argument.    He  has  thrown  out  a  "»P'«  ?  ^  ^  stidc  to  that  rule,  which,  though 

speech  composed  almost  entirely  of  challenges.  ~'  ^^^  with  the  other,  is  the  most  r*. 

Challenges  are  serious  things;  and  as  he  isa  ^'«^'    ?•  ~  «?*«»*y  ">  $^  "«»»'  ^^ 

ha  took  the  matter  largely.    I  cannot  prevail 

•  Charles  Wolfran  ComwaU,  Esq.  lately  ap  pn  BsyMlf  to  agree  with  him  in  his  censure  of 

poiniadoiMOftUlaviioftUatasvj.  hii  oim  oondaet.   It  n  Bot,  be  wiU  give  ma 
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kcfB  to  Bty,  ehfaar  mdem  or  dangeroui.    He  quarrelled  with  die  oU  taxes,  aa  weQ  aa  the 
aiawrta,  diat  retroapect  ia  not  wise ;  and  the  new;  then  it  waa,  and  not  till  then,  that  they 
proper,  the  only  proper,  aubject  of  inquiry,  ia  queationed  all  the  parta  of  your  legialatiTa 
**  not  hofvr  we  got  into  thia  difficulty,  but  how  power ;  and  by  the  battery  of  auch  queatiooa 
we  are  to  get  out  of  it."    In  other  words,  we  have  ahaken  the  solid  structure  of  thia  empire 
■re,  aeoording  to  him,  to  consult  our  imrentioo,  to  ita  deepeat  ibundationa. 
and  to  reject  our  experience.    The  mode  of        Of  those  two  propositiooa  I  abafl,  bdbra  I 
ddiberatioD  he  recommends  b  diametrically  have  done,  give  such  convincing,  such  dam- 
cmoaite  to  every  rule  of  reason,  and  every  ning  proof,  that  however  the  contrary  may  Im 
pnnciple  of  good   sense  established  among  whispered  in  circles,  or  bawled  in  nevrspapers, 
iMnkind.    For,  that  sense  and  that  reason,  I  they  never  more  will  dare  to  raiae  their  voices 
have   ahvaya  understood,  absolutely  to  pre-  inthis  house.   I  speak  with  great  conSdence.  I 
icribe,  wlioiever  we  are  involved  in  difficultiea  have  reason  for  it.    The  ministers  are  with 
torn  the  meaaurea  we  have  pursued,  that  we  me.     They  at  least  are  convinced  that  the 
ilMMrid  take  a  strict  review  of  those  measures,  repeal  of  the  stamp  act  had  not,  and  that  no 
in  order  to  eorrect  our  errours  if  they  should  be  repeal  can  have,  the  oonaeqoencea  which  the 
corrigible ;  or  at  least  to  avoid  a  dull  uniformity  honourable  gendeman  who  defends  their  mea- 
In  miadiief,  and  the  unpitied  calamity  of  being  aurea  ia  ao  much  alarmed  at.  To  their  conduct, 
fapeatedly  caught  in  the  same  snare.  I  refer  him  for  a  conduaive  answer  to  thia 
Sir,  I  will  freely  follow  the  honourable  gen-  objection.    I  carry  my  proof  irreaistibly  into 
tfeman  in  his  historical  diacussion,  without  the  very  body  of  both  ministry  and  parliament; 
the  least  management  for  men  or  meaaurea,  not  on  any  general  reaaoning  growing  out  of 
further  than  aa  they  diall  aeem  to  me  to  de-  collateral  matter,  but  on  the  conduct  of  the 
serve  it    But  before  I  go  into  that  large  con-  honourable  gentleman^  miniaterial  fiienda  on 
sideration,  becauae  I  would  omit  nothing  that  the  new  revenue  itself, 
can  give  the  house  satisfaction,  I  wish  to  tread        The  act  of  1767,  which  granta  thia  tea 
tfie  narrow  ground  to  which  alone  the  honour-  duty,  aeta  forth  in  its  preamble,  that  it  vras 
iUe  gentleman,  in  one  part  of  his  speech,  haa  ezpediont  to  raise  a  revenue  in  America,  for 
80  atnctly  ooolkied  us.  the  support  of  the  ciril  government  there,  as 
He  deaires  to  know,  whether,  if  we  were  to  well  as  for  purposes  still  more  extensive.    To 
repeal  this  tax,  agreeably  to  the  proposition  of  this  support  the  act  assigns  six  branches  cS 
tile  honourable  gentleman  who  maule  the  mo-  duties.    About  two  years  after  this  act  paased, 
tioa,  the  Annericans  would  not  take  post  on  the  ministry,  I  mean  the  present  ministry, 
this  concession,  in  order  to  make  a  new  attadc  thought  it  e]q>edient  to  repeal  five  of  the  duties, 
SB  die  next  body  of  taxes ;  and  whether  they  and  to  leave  (for  reasons  best  known  to  them- 
woukl  not  call  for  a  repeal  of  the  duty  on  wine  aelvea)  only  the  sixth  standing.    Suppose  any 
as  loudly  as  they  do  now  for  the  repeal  of  the  person,  at  the  time  of  that  repeal,  had  thua 
Ai^  on  teat  Sir,  I  can  give  no  security  on  this  addreaaed  the  minister,*  **  Condemning,  aa 
subject.    But  I  will  do  all  that  I  can,  and  all  you  do,  the  repeal  of  the  stamp  act,  why  do 
tfiat  can  be  foirly  demanded.     To  the  strpe-  you  venture  to  repeal  the  duties  upon  glass, 
ftmos  which  the  honouraUe  gentleman  repro-  paper,  and  painters'  colours?     Let  your  pro- 
bates in  one  instant,  and  reverts  to  in  the  next;  tence  for  this  repeal  be  what  it  will,  are  you 
to  that  experience,  without  the  least  wavering  not  thorou^y  convinced,  Uiat  your  concea- 
«r  hesitation  on  my  part,  I  steadily  appeal ;  aiona  will  produce,  not  satisfoction,  but  inso- 
and  would  to  God  there  vraa  no  other  arbiter  lence  in  the  Americans ;  and  that  the  giving 
to  decide  on  the  vote  vrith  which  the  house  is  up  these  taxes  will  necessitate  the  giving  iqp 
to  conclude  this  day.  of  all  the  rest?*'    This  objection  was  as  pal- 
When  parliament  repealed  die  atamp  act  in  pable  then  as  it  is  now  ;  and  it  was  as  good 
the  year  1766, 1  affirm,  first,  that  the  Ameri-  for  preserving  the  five  duties  as  for  retaining 
cane  did  fio<  in  consequence  of  this  measure  the  sixth.    Besides,  the  minister  will  recollect, 
caH  upon  you  to  give  up  the  former  parliamen-  that  the  repeal  of  the  atamp  act  had  but  just 
tary  revenue  vriiich  subsisted  in  that  country ;  preceded  his  rq>eal ;  and  the  ill  policy  of  that 
or  even  any  one  of  the  artidea  which  com-  aaeasure,  (had  it  been  so  impolitic  as  it  has 
pose  it.    I  affirm  also,  that  ^ndien,  departing  been  represented,)  and  the  mischiefii  it  pro- 
from  the  maxima  of  that  repeal,  you  revived  duced,  were  quite  recent  Upon  the  principles 
the  acheme  of  taxation,  and  thereby  filled  the  therefore  of  the  honouraUe  gentleman,  i^mq 
minda  of  the  colonists  with  new  jedousy,  and 
■H  aorts  cf  apprehensiops,  disnit  was  diat  diey  a  Loid  North,  then  chancellnr  of  die  aicheyiar. 
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Ihf  prineiplM  of  the  mioirter  kiiOMlf,  tbe    nasemvy;   and  tawanU  further  defiraying  tkt 
iiwniT*fr  ha*  noCfainf  M  all  to  sBswer.    Ho     •xpeiuea  0/ defending,  protectiDg,  and  securiag 


coadimiaed  bj  himaelf,  tad  bj  all  hia    the  said  dominioiM. 

old  and  iwir,  as  a  daitroyer^  in  the  You  have  heard  thin  pompous  paribrmaDca. 
int  trait  of  fiiMBCOy  of  the  revenms:  and  in  Kow  where  is  the  revenoe  whioh  is  to  do  all 
the  first  rank  of  hoaoVi  la  a  betiajer  of  tha  these  mi^y  things  ?  Five  siKthe  repealed — 
dignity  of  hia  oountiy.  ahandoned    eunh    gone    lost  tor  ever.    Doea 

Most  men,  especially  great  men^  do  aoC  the  poor  solitary  tea  duty  support  the  puipoaea 
•hraya  knosr  their  wsH-wishen.  I  coaae  to  of  this;  preaaible  7  Is  not  the  supply  there 
MaooethataohlekrdovlofthohMdseftkoaa  ataled  as  eflectually  abandoned  a  if  the  tea 
ho  calb  his  friends ;  and  even  out  of  his  o«m.  duty  had- perished  in  the  general  wreck?  Here, 
I  wis  do  hisB  the  jnstico  ho  iadenied  at  home.  Mr.  Speaker,  is  a  precious  mockery — a  pre- 
He  has  not  boea  this  wicked  or  iraprudeni  amble  without  an  aot; — taxes  panted  inoider 
man.  Ho  hnawdiat  a  repeal  had  no  tendencyi  to  be  repealed — and  the  reasons  of  the  grant 
ta  produce  Iho  miachiels  which  give  so  amcfa  aliU  cars&iUy  kept  up !  This  is  raising  a  re- 
alarm  to  hit  honooraUe  friend.  Hia  worii  iwnuo  in  America !  This  is  paeoenring  dig- 
waa  not  bad  in  its  principle,  but  impoHect  in  ni^  in  England !  If  you  nepeal  this  tax  m 
ks  oaocution ;  aad  the  motion  on  your  paper  eomplianeo  with  the  motion,  I  readily  admit 
preasss  him  onl^  to  complete  a  proper  plan,  that  you  Umo  thia  &ir  preaaritle.  Kstimato 
which,  by  somsunlbrtnnate  and  tmacooontabtia  your  kMS  in  it.  The  object  of  the  act  ia  gone 
orroor,  ho  bMi  loft  onfinishod.  already ;  and  all  you  suffisr  ia  the  purging  of 

I  hope.  Sir,  Ifae  honourable  gendonma^  wiw  the  statute-book  of  the  opprobrium  of  an 
apsko  last,  ia  thoroughly  satiafiwi,.and  — tisiioA  omptyi  absun),  and  fidse  recital. 
out  of  the  proeeodinga  of  ministry  on  their  own  It  has  been  said  again  and:  again,  that  the 
fiivourite  act,  that  his  fears  from  a  rqieal  avo  five  taxes  were  repealed  on  commercial  prinei* 
groumflees.  If  he  is  not,  I  leave  him,  and  the  pleo^  It  ia  ao*saul  in  the  paper  in  my  hand  ;* 
noble  k)rd  who  site  bgr  him,  10  settfe  die  mat-^  a  paper  which  I  constantly  cany  about ;  iHiich 
tfer,  aa  weO  aa  they  can^  together ;  Ibr  if  the-  I  have  often  used,  and  shall  o^n  uao  again* 
repeal  of  American  taxea  destroys  all  our  What  is  got  by  this  paltry  pratenoe  of  oomsser- 
govemment  in  Amorieap— Be  ia  the  man !—  «ial  prineipres  I  know  not;  for,  if  your  govem- 
and  he  is  the  worst  of  all  the  repealan,  bo»  i&ont  in  Amerioa  is  desttoyed  by  the  r^col  of 
oanse  he  is  the  hMt.  tenet,  it  is  of  no  oonaequenee  upon  what  ideaa 

BoClbear  it  rang  oonthroally  in  my  aaia,  thoRspoalisgroondadi  Repeal  thia taz-too upon 
now  and  formerly,—-*'  the  preamble!  what  will>  oommeneial  principles  if  yon  pleaae.  Tlmso 
beeome  of  the  preamblo,  if  you  repeal  thip  principlea  wiU  serve  aswvU  now  as  they  did 
tax  T*'— I  am  sorry  to  be  compelled  00  often  fiinneriy^  But  yon  know  that,  eitheryoor  ob- 
to  expooo  the  calamitiea  and  disgracea  of  pun^  jection  to  a  repeal^fiom  these  si^ipeeed  ooitoo- 
liament.  The  preamble  of  this  hiw,  standing*  quenoeo  haa  no  validityj  or  that  thia  pretenoa 
n  it  now  stands,  has  the  lie  direet  given  to  it  never  ooukl  remove  it.  Thia  commercial  mo- 
fay  the  provisionary  part  of  the  act ;  if  that  oan  tivo  never  was  believed  byany  man,  either  in 
bo  called  provisionary  which  makes  no  provi-  America,  which  this  letter  is  meuA  to  sooth} 
aibiL  I  siiould  be  afiuid  to  exprem  myself  in*  or  in  Enghuid,  which  it  is  meant  to  deceive; 
this  manner,  especially  in  tfie  fhoe  of  such  a^  It  waa  impoHible  it  riwold*  Because  every 
ftrmidable  amy  of  ability  aa  i»  now  drawn  up*  man,  in  the  leaat  acquainted  with  the  dotaU  of 
bofere  me,  composed  of  the  ancient  hooseholdi  commoroe,  must  know,  that  several  of  the  arti- 
troops  of  diat  side  of  the  house,  and  the  new  des  on  which  the  tax  was  repealedt  were  fitter 
recraits  fitmi  this,  if  the  matter  were  not  objects  of  duties  than  almost  any  other  artidea 
dear  and  indi^ratable.  Nothing  but  truth  that  oould  possibly  be  choeen ;  without  compa- 
caold  give  me  this  firmness ;  but  plain  truth-  riaon  more  so,  than  the  tea  thait  was  left  taxed; 
mod  dear  evidence  can  be  beat  down  by  nn  u  infinitely  lem  liable  to  be  eluded  by  contra- 
cbili^.  The  derk  will  be  ao  good  as  to  turn  to  band.  The  tax  upon  red  and  white  lend  waa 
the  act,  and  to  read  this  favoofite  preamble:  of  tfiis  nature.  Ton  have,  in  this  kingdom,  an 
Whereat  Uis  expedient  tfuta  revemie  thmM  advantage  in  lead,  that  amounlsto  a  roenepolyi 
fermisd  tnytno'  mqja^a  dammunu  m.Ameri^  When  you  find  yourselfin  this  situation  of  ad- 
or,  far  making  a  man  certain  and  adequate    vantage,  you  sometimes  venture  to  tax  even 

pnmmm  fir  defhofrng  At  charge  of  the  mdni'  ^  .  -j  «..,  v.       v,     .      .     t 

nistration  of  justice  andnnmortc/civilflovflm.  *  ^''^  HlllsboroughTs  circular  letter  to  the 

msumuon  w  jusiico,  ana  siyport  of  civu  govern-  g^j^wnoursofthe  colonies,  concemlnaihe  repeal 

nam, ariniA jii»mmm wAni  i^ttal «t>tomi  oTawnaoftliadwIaahttiltatlttBct^lTW.^^ 
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jmr  own  aport  You  did  ao,  ■oon  tfier  the  inrolvwl  in  tho  compreheaiiTO  energy  of  that 
iait  «fv ;  when,  upon  this  principle,  you  ven-  significAnt  appellation.  I  am  not  callM  upon  to 
tured  to  impose  a  duty  on  coals.  In  aU  the  enlarge  tu  you  on  that  danger,  which  you  thou^ 
prtkle*  of  American  cootrahand  trade,  who  proper  yourselves  to  aggravate,  and  to  display 
«fer  heard  of  the  smuggling  of  red  lead,  and  to  the  world  with  all  the  parade  of  indiscreet 
iHlite  lead  1  You  might,  therefore,  well  eaou^  declamation.  The  monopoly  of  the  most  lucra- 
witboot  danger  of  contrahand,  and  without  tive  trades,  and  the  possession  of  imperial 
injvy  to  commerce  (if  this  were  the  whole  revenues,  had  brought  you  to  the  verge  of  beg- 
coonderation)  have  taxed  these  commodities,  gary  and  ruin.  Such  was  your  representation 
The  same  may  be  said  of  ^ass.  Besides,  —«uch,  in  some  measure,  was  your  case.  The 
•ome  of  the  things  taxed  were  so  trivial,  that  vent  of  ten  millions  of  pounds  of  this  commo- 
Ibe  losi  of  the  objects  themselves  and  their  dity,  now  locked  up  by  the  operation  of  an  ioju- 
iMer  annihilation  out  of  American  commerce,  dicious  tax,  and  rotting  in  the  warehouses  of 
ivould  have  been  comparatively  as  nothing.  But  the  company,  would  liave  prevented  all  this  dia- 
ls the  article  of  tea  such  an  object  in  the  trade  tress,  ajid  all  that  series  of  desperate  measures 
of  England,  as  not  to  be  folt,  or  folt  but  slightly,  which  you  thou^t  yourselves  obliged  to  taka 
lake  whke  lead,  and  red  lead,  and  painters'  co-  in  consequence  of  it.  America  would  have 
loun?  Tea  is  an  object  of  far  other  importance,  furnished  that  vent,  which  no  other  part  of  the 
Tea  is  perhaps  the  most  important  object,  world  can  furnish  but  America ;  where  tea  is 
taking  it  with  its  necessary  connections,  of  any  next  to  a  necessary  of  life ;  and  where  the  d^ 
in  the  mi^ity  circle  of  our  commerce.  If  com-  mand  grows  upon  the  supply.  I  hope  our  dear- 
mercial  principles  had  been  the  true  motives  to  bought  East  India  committees  have  done  us  at 
the  repeal,  or  had  tliey  been  at  all  attended  to,  least  so  much  good,  as  U>  let  us  know,  that 
tea  would  have  been  the  last  article  we  should  without  a  more  extensive  sale  of  that  article, 
.  kiave  left  taxed  for  a  subject  of  controversy.  our  East  India  revenues  and  acquisitions  can 

Sir,  it  is  not  a  pleasant  consideration ;  but  have  no  certain  connection  with  this  country, 

nothing  in  the  world  can  read  so  awful  and  so  It  is  throu|^  the  American  trade  of  tea  tliat 

instructive  a  lesson,  as  the  conduct  of  ministry  your  East  India  conquests  are  to  be  prevented 

in  this  business,  upon  the  mischief  of  not  ha-  from  crushing  you  with  their  burthen.    They 

ving  large  and  liberal  ideas  in  the  management  are  ponderous  indeed ;  and  they  must  have  that 

of  great  affairs.    Never  have  the  servants  of  great  country  to  lean  upon,  or  they  tumble  upon 

the  state  looked  at  the  whole  of  your  coropli-  your  head.    It  is  the  same  ^y  that  has  lost 

catsd  interests  in  one  connected  view.    They  you  at  once  the  benefit  of  the  west  and  the  east. 

bare  taken  things,  by  bits  and  scraps,  some  at  This  folly  has  thrown  open  folding-doors  to 

onetime  and  one  pretence,  and  some  at  another,  contraband;  and  will  be  the  means  of  giving 

just  as  they  pressed,  without  any  sort  of  regard  the  profits  of  the  trade  of  your  colonies,  to  every 

lo  their  relations  or  dependencies.  They  never  nation  but  yourselves.    Never  did  a  peopU 

had  any  kind  of  system,  right  or  wrong ;  but  suffer  so  much  for  the  empty  words  of  a  pre- 

only  invented  occasionally  some  miserable  tale  amble.    It  must  be  given  up.     For  on  what 

for  the  day,  in  order  meanly  to  sneak  out  of  principle  does  it  stand?   This  famous  revenue 

difficulties,  into  which  they  had  proudly  strut-  stands,  at  this  hour,  on  all  the  debate,  as  a 

led.    And  they  were  put  to  all  these  shifts  and  description  of  revenue  not  as  yet  known  in  all 

devices,  full  of  meanness  and  full  of  mischief,  the  comprehensive  (but  too  comprehensive !) 

in  order  to  pilfer  piece-meal  a  repeal  of  an  act,  vocabulary  of  finance— o  prtambuUary  tax.    It 

which  they  had  not  the  generous  courage,  when  is  indeed  a  tax  of  sophistry,  a  tax  of  pedantry, 

they  found  and  fielt  their  errour,  honourably  and  a  tax  of  disputation,  a  tax  of  war  and  rebellion, 

foirly  to  disclaim.    By  such  management,  by  a  tax  for  any  thing  but  benefit  to  the  imposers, 

the  irresistible  operation  of  feeble  councils,  so  or  satisfaction  to  the  subject, 

paltry  a  sum  as  three-ponce  in  the  eyes  of  a  Well !  but  whatever  it  u,  gentlemen  will 

financier,  so  insignificant  an  article  as  tea  in  force  the  colonists  to  take  the  teas.    You  will 

the  eyes  of  a  philosopher,  have  shaken  the  pil-  force  them  ?  has  seven  years'  struggle  been  yet 

lars  of  a  commerciai  empire  that  circled  the  able  to  force  them  ?  O  but  it  seems  ^*  we  are  in 

whole  gbbe.  the  rigbt. — The  tax  is  trifling— in  effect  it  is 

Do  you  forget  that,  in  the  very  last  year,  yon  rather  an  exoneration  than  an   imposition; 

stood  on  the  precipice  of  general  bankruptcy^?  three-fourths  of  the  duty  formerly  payable  ofi 

Your  danger  was  indeed  great.  You  were  dis-  teas  exported  to  America  is  taken  off ;  thn 

tressed  in  the  affairs  of  the  East  India  oompa-  place  of  collection  is  only  shifted ;  instead  <£ 

ny;  and  you  well  know  what  sort  of  thingiar^  the  retention  of  a  shilling  Grom  the  drawba<^ 
Vol.  I.— 13 
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here,  it  ui  three-pence  cmtam  paid  in  Aaa^'  reflection  upon  your  wiedom  to  peraist  in  & 

rica."    AH  this,  Sir,  is  very  true.    But  this  lemn  parliunentary  declaration  of  the  expedi- 

if  the  very  folly  and  mischief  of  the  act    In-  ency  of  any  object,  for  which,  at  the  same  time, 

credible  as  it  may  seem,  you  know  that  yoa  you  make  no  sort  of  provision.    And  pray,  Sir, 

have  deliberately  thrown  away  a  large  duty  let  not  this  circumstance  escape  you;  it  is  very 

vrfiich  you  held  secure  and  quiet  in  your  hands,  material ;  that  the  preamble  of  this  act,  which 

far  the  vain  hope  of  getting  one  three-fourths  we  wish  to  repeal,  is  not  dedaratory  of  right,  as 

less,  through  every  hazard,    throu|^  certain  Mme  gmtlemen  seem  to  argue  it ;  it  is  only  a 

litigatioo,  and  possibly  throuf^  war.  recital  of  the  eap^dieney  of  a  certain  exercise  off 

The  manner  of  proceeding  in  the  duties  on  a  right  supposed  already  to  have  been  asserted ; 

paper  and  glass,  imposed  by  the  same  act,  was  an  exercise  you  are  now  contending  for  by  ways 

exactly  in  the  same  spirit.    There  are  heavy  and  means,  which  you  confess,  though  they 

excises  on  those  articles  when  used  in  England,  were  obeyed,  to  be  utterly  insufficient  for  their 

On  export,  these  excises  are  drawn  back.    But  purpose.    You  are  therefore  at  this  moment  in 

instead  of  withholding  the  drawback,  which  the  awkward  situation  oX  fighting  for  a  pban- 

might   have  been  done,  with   ease,  without  tom ;  a  quiddity ;  a  thing  that  wants,  not  only 

charge,  without  possibility  of  smuggling ;  and  a  substance,  but  even  a  name ;  for  a  thing, 

instead  of  applying  the  money  (money  already  which  is  neither  abstract  right,  nor  pro6table 

in  your  hands)  according  to  jrour  pleasure,  you  enjoyment. 

began  your  operations  in  finance  by  flinging  They  tell  you.  Sir,  that  your  dignity  is  tied  to 
away  your  revenue ;  jrou  allowed  the  whole  it  I  know  not  how  it  happens,  but  this  dignity 
drawbadc  en  export,  and  then  you  charged  the  of  youra  is  a  terrible  incumbrance  to  you ;  for 
duty  (which  you  had  before  discharged)  pa3P-  it  luui  of  late  been  ever  at  war  with  your  inte- 
■ble  in  the  colonies  ;  where  it  was  certain  the  rest,  your  equity,  and  every  idea  of  your  policy. 
eoUection  wouM  devour  it  to  the  bone ;  if  any  Shew  the  thing  you  contend  for  to  be  reason ; 
revenue  were  ever  suflered  to  be  collected  at  shew  it  to  be  common  sense ;  shew  it  to  be  the 
all.  One  spirit  pervades  and  animates  the  means  of  attaining  some  useful  end;  and  then 
whole  mass.  I  am  content  to  allow  it  what  dignity  you  please. 
GouU  any  thing  be  a  subject  of  more  just  But  what  dignity  is  derived  from  the  perseve- 
■larm  to  America,  than  to  see  you  go  out  of  ranee  in  absurdity  is  more  than  I  ever  couU 
the  plain  high  road  of  finance,  and  give  up  discern.  The  honourable  gentleman  has  said 
your  most  certain  revenue  and  your  clearest  well— .indeed,  in  most  of  his  general  observa- 
interest,  merely  for  the  sake  of  insulting  your  tions  I  agree  with  him — he  says,  that  this  sub- 
colonies?  No  man  ever  doubted  that  the  com-  ject  does  not  stand  as  it  did  formerly.  Oh, 
modity  of  tea  could  bear  an  imposition  of  three-  certainly  not !  every  hour  you  continue  on  this 
pence.  But  no  comroodi^  will  bear  three-  ill  chosen  ground,  your  difficulties  thidcen  on 
pence,  or  will  bear  a  penny,  when  the  general  you ;  and  therefore  my  conclusion  is,  remove 
feelings  of  men  are  irritated,  and  two  mHKons  from  a  bad  position  as  quickly  as  you  can. 
of  people  are  resolved  not  to  pay.  The  feel-  The  disgrace,  and  the  necessity  of  yielding, 
ings  of  the  colonies  were  formerly  the  feelings  both  of  them,  grow  upon  you  every  hour  of  your 
of  Great  Britain.     Theirs  were  formerly  the  delay. 

feelings  of  Mr.  Hampden  when  called  upon  But  will  you  repeal  the  act,  says  the  honour- 
fer  the  payment  of  twenty  shillings.  Would  able  gentleman,  at  this  instant  when  America 
twenty  shillings  have  ruined  Mr.  Hampden's  is  in  open  resistance  to  your  authority,  and  that 
fertune  ?  No !  but  the  pajrment  of  half  twenty  you  have  just  revived  your  system  of  taxation  ? 
■hillings,  on  the  principle  it  was  demanded,  He  thinks  he  has  driven  us  into  a  comer.  But 
would  have  made  him  a  slave.  It  is  the  weight  thus  pent  up,  I  am  content  to  meet  him ;  be- 
ef that  preamble,  of  which  you  are  so  fond,  and  cause  I  enter  the  lists  supported  by  my  old  au- 
noC  the  weight  of  the  duty,  that  the  Americans  thority,  his  new  friends,  the  ministers  them- 
are  unable  and  unwilling  to  bear.  selves.  The  honourable  gentleman  remembers, 
It  is  then.  Sir,  upon  the  prindpU  of  this  that  about  five  years  ago  as  great  disturbances 
measure,  and  nothing  else,  that  we  are  at  issue,  as  the  present  prevailed  in  America  on  account 
It  is  a  principle  c^  political  expediency.  Your  of  the  new  taxes.  The  ministers  represented 
act  of  1767  asserts,  that  it  is  expedient  to  raise  these  disturbances  as  treasonable;  and  this 
a  revenue  in  America ;  youract  of  1769,  which  bouse  thought  proper,  on  that  representation, 
takes  away  that  revenue,  contradicts  the  act  of  to  make  a  famous  address  for  a  revival,  and 
1767 ;  and  by  something  much  stronger  than  for  a  new  application,  of  a  statute  of  Henry 
worda,aflNila,lhatitiiiiotaip6dieiit.    Itiia  VIII.    We  beaooght  the  king,  in  that  well- 
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COtaridered  addrem,  to  enquire  into  treasoiWi  to  the  peaee  and  prosperity  of  QnaiBntaintma 
•nd  to  bring  the  Mippoeed  traitora  from  Ame-  her  eaioniee ;  and  to  re-^atabUah  that  mutual  oot^- 
riem  to  Great  Britain  fur  trial.  Hii  majestj  fidence  and  affection,  iqton  whidi  the  glory  and 
was  pleased  graciously  to  promise  a  compli-  «f^  (^the  Briiuh  empire  dependJ* 
anee  with  our  request.  AH  the  attempts  (ram  '  Here,  Sir,  is  a  canonical  book  of  ministerial 
this  side  of  the  bouse  to  resist  these  violencesi  scripture ;  the  general  epistle  to  the  Ameri- . 
aad  to  bring  about  a  repeal,  were  treated  with  cans.  What  does  the  gentleman  say  to  it? 
the  utmost  scorn.  An  apprehension  of  the  Here  a  repeal  is  promised ;  promised  without 
^ery  consequences  now  stated  by  the  honour-  condition ;  and  vdiile  yoor  authority  was  actu- 
able  gentleman,  was  then  given  as  a  reason  fur     itUy  resisted.    I  pass  by  the  public  promise  of 

■hutting  the  door  against  all  hope  of  such  an  a  peer  relative  to  the  repeal  of  taxes  by  thib 

aheratioo.     And  so  strong  was  the  spirit  ibr  house.    I  pass  by  the  use  of  the  king's  name 

supporting  the   new  taxes,  that  the  session  in  a  matter  of  supply,  that  sacred  and  reserved 

concluded  with  the  following  remarkable  deda-  right  of  the  Commons.    I  conceal  the  ridicu- 

ratioo.     After  stating  the  vigorous  measures  lous  figure  of  parliamrat,  hurling  its  thunders 

which  had  been  pursued,  the  speech  from  the  at  the  gigantic  rebellion  of  America ;  and  then 

throne  proceeds :  five  days  aAer,  prostrate  at  the  feet  of  those 

You  have  <u»ured me (tf  your  ^rm  euppcrt in  assemblies  we  affected  to  despise;   beggins 

the  prosecution  of  them.       Nothing^  in  my  them,  by  the  intervention  of  out  ministeriu 

cpmaoit,  could  be  more  Uhdy  to  enable  the  toeU  sureties,    to   receive   our    sulmussion ;    and 

ditpoeed  ameng  my  eubjects  in  that  part  of  the  heartily  promising  amendment.    These  might 

lOBvid^  ^Ihctualiy  to  dieamrage  and  d^eai  the  de-  have  been  serious  mattem  fbrmeriy ;  but  we 

eigne  of  the  factioue  and  eeditioue,  than  the  are  grown  wiser  than  our  fathers.    Passings 

keerty  eoneurrenee  of  every  branch  of  the  legie^  therefore,  from  the  constitutional  consideration 

hlurej  m  maintaining  the  execution  of  the  laws  to  the  mere  policy,  does  not  this  letter  ianply* 

in  every  part  qf  my  dominione.  that  the  idea  of  taxing  America  for  the  purpose 

After  this  no  man  dreamt  that  a  repeal  under  of  revenue  is  an  abominable  project ;  when  the 
tiiis  ministry  could  possibly  take  place.  The  ministry  suppose  none  but  faetioue  men,  and 
honourable  gentleman  knows  as  well  as  I,  that  with  seditious  views  could  charge  them  with  it? 
the  idea  was  utterly  exploded  by  those  who  does  not  this  letter  ad(^t  and  sanctify  the  Aroe- 
sway  the  house.  This  speech  was  made  on  the  rican  distinction  of  tasing  for  revenue?  does  it 
ninth  day  of  May,  1769.  Five  days  after  this  not  formally  reject  all  future  taxation  on  that 
speech,  that  is,  on  the  13th  of  the  same  month,  principle  ?  do«B  it  not  state  the  ministerial  re- 
the  public  circular  letter,  a  part  of  which  I  am  jection  of  such  principle  of  taxation,  not  as  tfie 
going  to  read  to  you,  was  written  by  Lord  HiUb-  occasional ,  but  die  constant  opinion  of  the  king's 
borough,  Secretary  of  state  for  the  colonies,  servants?  does  it  not  say,  (I  care  not  how  con- 
After  reciting  the  substance  of  the  king's  sistently,  but  does  it  not  say,)  that  their  con- 
■pee<^,  he  goes  on  thus :  duct  with  regard  to  America  has  been  aUotn/e 

**  /  can  Uike  upon  me  to  aeeure  yoUj  notwith'  governed  by  this  policy?    It  goes  a  great  deaf 

etanding  insinuation*  to  the  oontrary,  from  men  ftirther.    These  excellent  and  trusty  servants 

with  &ctious  and  seditious  views,  that  hie  ma-  of  the  king,  justly  fearful  lest  they  themselves 

jtety's  present  administration  have  at  no  time  should  have  lost  all  credit  with  the  world,  bring 

entertained  a  design  to  propose  to  parliament  out  the  image  of  their  gracious  sovereign  from 

to  lay  any  further  taxes  upon  America,  for  the  Ae  inmost  and  most  sacred  shrine,  and  they 

purpose  of  RAISING  A  REVENUE  ;  and  pawn  him  as  a  security  (or  their  promises.— 

that  itie  at  preeent  their  intention  to  propoeey  **  Hie  nu^eety  relies  on  your  pradence  and  fide- 

the  next  eeeeion  qfparUamentj  to  take  qff'fJte  du-  lity  for  such  an  explanation  of  hie  measures." 

tiee  upon  glaee^  papery  and  colours^  upon  coneim  These  sentiments  of  the  minister,  and  these 

deration  qfeuch  dudee  having  been  laid  con-  measures  of  his  naJMty,  can  only  relate  to  the 

trary  to  the  true  principles  of  commerce.  principle  and  practice  of  taxing  for  a  revenue ; 

"  7%eM  have  always  been,  and  stiO  are  the  and  accordingly  Lord  Botetourt,  stating  it  as 

aentiment*  <f  hie  majesty's  present  servants ;  such,  did,  with  great  propriety,  and  in  the  ex- 

and  by  xohcich  their  conduct  in  respect  to  Ame-  act  spirit  of  his  instriictions,  endeavour  to 

rica  has  been  governed.    And  his  majesty  re-  remove  the  fears  of  the  Virginian  assembly, 

Uee  upon  your  prudence  and  fidtiity  for  eueh  an  lest  the  sentiments,  which  it  seems  (unknown 

explanation  of  his  measures,  as  may  tend  tore-  to  the  worid)  had  always  been  those  of  the 

move  the  prejudices  which  have  been  exdted  by  ministers,  and  by  which  their  conduct  in  r»> 

the  misrepresentations  of  those  who  are  enemiee  sped  to  America  had  been  governed,  ihouU  by 
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■kne  poMiUe  revoltitioo,  fkrourable  to  wicked 
Aawrican  taxes,  be  hereaftm'  counteracted. 
Ht  addressee  them  in  this  manner: 

Mt  wuiy  ponibfy  be  objected,  thaif  at  ku  Jlfo- 
Jm^tpremU  admmutnOion  are  not  immortal, 
flnr  sveoestort  mt^  be  mcUned  to  otteif^il  io 
Wtdo  what  the  prteent  ndmatere  ahaU  htwe  oC- 
tmuptoJ  to  perform ;  and  to  that  ohjedkn  I  can 
gkfe  but  thU  anewer ;  Aat  it  it  my  JSrm  opmiony 
Hat  the  plan  I  have  etatod  to  you  toiff  certain^ 
kkeplaoe,  and  that  itwiUnever  be  depaxUdfrom ; 
emd  to  determined  am  I  for  ever  to  abide  by  it, 
that  ItdU  be  content  to  be  declared  iiifamem,\f 
I  do  not,  to  the  last  hour  t(f  my  life,  at  all  ttmee, 
m  off  placeM,  and  upon  all  oeeawme,  exert  every 
jmecr  vnth  whidi  J  either  am,  or  ever  ehaU  be 
Ugtdly  invested,  in  order  to  obtain  and  maintain 
yfar  the  oontinetU  of  America  that  satis&ction 
wktdi  Ihavebeenaidhoriaed  topromiee  thieday, 
kyihe  confidential  eervante  of  our  graaoue  »ov»- 
mgn,  who,  to  my  certain  knowledge  ratee  fde 
kmour  90  high,  that  he  would  rather  part  with 
hli  crown,  than  preserve  it  by  deceit.^ 

A  glorious  and  true  character!  which  (since 
WB  suffer  his  ministers  with  impunity  to  an- 
•irer  for  his  ideas  of  taxation)  we  ought  to 
make  it  our  business  to  enable  his  majestj  to 
prawnre  in  all  its  histre.  Let  him  have  dia- 
meter, since  ours  is  no  more !  Let  some  part 
cf  government  be  kept  in  respect ! 

This  epistle  was  not  the  letter  of  Lord  Hills- 
borough solely ;  though  he  held  the  official  pen. 
It  was  the  letter  of  the  noble  lord  upon  the 
floor,!  And  of  all  the  king*s  then  ministers,  who 
(with  I  think  the  exception  of  two  only)  are 
hit  ministers  at  this  hour.  The  very  first  news 
that  a  British  parliament  heard  of  what  it  was 
to  do  with  the  duties  which  it  had  given  and 
fFiDted  to  the  king,  was  by  the  pubUcation  of 

«  A  material  point  Is  omitted  by  Mr.  Burke  In 
lids  speech,  viz.  the  manner  in  which  the  con- 
tinent received  thie  royal  aaeurance.  The 
assemblv  of  Virginia,  In  their  address  in  an- 
swer  to  Lord  Botetourt's  speecii,  express  (hem> 
selves  thus  :  **  We  will  not  suffer  our  present 
hopes,  arising  from  the  pleasing  prospect  your 
loitlship  hath  so  kindly  opened  and  displayed 
to  us.  to  be  dashed  by  the  bitter  reflection  tnat 
tokr  future  administration  will  entertain  a  wish 
to  depart  from  the  p2an  which  affords  the  sorest 
and  modt  permanent  foundation  of  public  tran- 
quillity and  happiness :  No,  my  lord,  we  are 
sure  our  moet  gracioue  sovereign,  unaer  what- 
ever chanfes  may  happen  in  nis  confidential 
•ervants,  Will  remain  immutable  In  the  ways  of 
troth  and  justice,  and  that  be  is  incapabie  0/ 
deceiving  hie  faithful  eubiecte  ;  and  we  must 
esteem  your  lordship's  iniormaiioa  not  only  as 
warranted,  but  even  sanctified  by  the  riuai 
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the  votes  of  American  assen^ies.  It  was  is 
America  that  your  resolutions  were  pre-do- 
dared.  It  was  fitmi  thence  that  we  knew  to  a 
eertainty,  how  much  exactly,  and  not  a  scruple 
more  nor  less,  we  were  to  repeal.  We  were 
unworthy  to  be  let  into  the  secret  of  our  own 
oonduct.  The  assemblies  had  oo^/tdential  coiih 
■Mmicatioos  fifom  his  majesty's  confidential  ser- 
vants. We  were  nothing  but  instrtunents.  Do 
you,  aAer  this,  wonder,  that  you  have  no  wei^ 
and  no  respect  in  the  colonies  ?  After  this,  are 
yoa  surprised,  that  parliament  is  every  day 
and  every  where  losing  (I  feel  it  with  sorrow, 
I  utter  it  with  reluctance)  that  reverential  af^ 
feetion,  which  so  endearing  a  name  of  authori^ 
ought  ever  to  carry  with  it;  that  you  are  obeyed 
solely  from  respect  to  the  bayonet ;  and  that  this 
house,  the  ground  and  pillsir  of  freedom,  is  it- 
■df  held  up  only  by  the  treacherous  underpin- 
ning and  clinnsy  buttresses  of  arbitrary  power  ? 

If  this  digni^,  which  is  to  stand  in  the  place 
of  just  pdicy  and  common  sense,  had  been 
consulted,  there  was  a  time  for  preserving  it, 
and  for  reccmciling  it  with  any  concession.  If 
in  the  session  of  1768,  that  session  of  idle  ter- 
rour  and  empty  menaces,  yon  hod,  as  you  were 
cHea  pressed  to  do,  repealed  these  taxes ;  then 
your  strong  operations  would  have  corae  justi- 
fied and  enforced,  in  case  your  ccmceHsiona 
had  been  returned  by  outrages.  But,  prepos- 
terously, you  began  with  violence ;  and  beifore 
terrotirs  could  have  any  effect,  either  good  or 
bad,  your  ministers  immediately  begged  par- 
don, and  promised  that  repeal  to  the  obstinate 
Americans  which  they  had  refused  in  an  easy, 
tfood-natived,  complying  British  parliament. 
The  assemblies,  which  had  been  publicly  and 
avowedly  dissolved  for  their  contumacy,  are 
called  together  to  receive  your  submission. 
Your  ministerial  directors  blustered  like  tragic 
tyrants  here ;  and  then  went  mumping  with  a 
■ore  leg  in  America,  canting  and  whining,  and 
complaining  of  faction,  which  represented  them 
as  friends  to  a  revenue  from  the  colonies.  I 
hope  nobody  in  this  house  will  hereafler  have 
the  impudence  to  defend  American  taxes  in 
the  name  of  ministry.  The  moment  they  do, 
with  this  letter  of  attorney  in  my  hand,  I  will 
ten  them,  in  the  authorised  terms,  they  are 
wretches,  "  with  factious  and  scdiuous  views ; 
enemies  to  the  peace  and  prosperity  of  the 
mother  country  aixi  the  colonies,"  and  sub- 
vertera  "  of  the  mutual  affection  and  confi- 
dence on  which  the  gk>ry  and  safety  of  the 
British  empire  depend." 

After  this  letter,  the  question  b  no  more  on 
nrapriety  or  dignity.  They  are  gone  already. 
The  fiudi  of  your  aovoreign  u  pledged  for  tha 
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^OHtietl  principle.  TIm  general  declaration 
In  the  letter  foes  to  the  whole  of  It.  Yoa 
tniMt  therefore  either  abandon  the  acheme  of 
taarinc;  or  you  must  send  the  miniaters  tarred 
and  feathered  to  America,  who  dared  to  hold 
<Mit  the  royal  faith  for  a  renoociation  for  aU 
taxes  for  rerenue.  Them  you  must  punish,  or 
thu  (kith  you  must  preserre.  The  preaervatien 
of  this  faith  is  of  more  consequence  than  the 
duties  on  red  trad,  or  vMu  Uaif  or  on  broken 
giaUf  or  etiak-ordmtay,  or  dermf-JhUf  or  Ume- 
nyol,  or  boitard,  or  JwAacap^  which  you  have 
given  up ;  or  the  three-pence  on  tea  which  yon 
fetaiaed.  The  letter  went  stamped  with  the 
public  andiority  of  this  Idngdom.  The  ii>- 
sunctions  for  the  colony  government  go  under 
IM  other  sanction;  and  America  cannot  b^ 
lieve,  and  will  not  obey  you,  if  you  do  not 
pieeeife  this  channel  of  communication  ai^ 
cred.  You  are  now  punishing  the  colonies  for 
acting  on  dutinctions,  held  out  by  that  very 
ministry  which  is  here  shining  in  riches,  in 
fiiTour,  and  in  power ;  and  urging  the  puni^ 
ment  of  the  very  ofience  to  whidi  they  had 
themselves  been  the  tempters. 

Sir,  if  reasons  respecting  simply  your  own 
commerce,  which  is  your  own  convenience, 
wer^  the  sole  grounds  of  the  repeal  of  the  five 
duties ;  why  does  Lord  HiQsborough,  in  dia- 
dairaing  in  the  name  of  the  king  and  ministry 
their  ever  having  had  an  intent  to  tax  for 
revenue,  mention  it  as  the  means  "  of  r^e»> 
tablishing  the  confidence  and  afl'ection  of  the 
colonies  ?**  Is  it  a  waj  of  soothing  setoff,  to 
assure  them  that  you  will  take  good  care  of 
yfWBr$elf?  The  medium,  the  only  medium,  for 
regaining  their  affection  and  confidence,  is, 
that  you  will  take  off  something  oppressive  to 
their  minds.  Sir,  the  letter  strongly  enforces 
that  idea:  for  though  the  repeal  of  the  taxes 
b  promirad  on  commercial  principles,  yet  the 
means  of  counteracting  "  the  insinuations  of 
men  with  factious  and  seditious  views,"  is,  by 
a  disclaimer  of  the  intention  of  taxing  ibr 
revenue,  as  a  constant  invarialrie  sentiment 
and  rule  of  conduct  in  the  government  of 
America. 

I  remember  that  the  noble  kml  on  the  floor, 
not  in  a  former  debate  to  be  sure,  (it  would  be 
Asorderly  to  refer  to  it,  I  suppose  I  read  it 
somewhere,)  but  the  noble  brd  was  pleased  to 
say,  that  he  did  not  conceive  how  it  could 
enter  into  the  head  of  man  to  impose  such 
taxes  as  those  of  1767 ;  I  mean  those  taxes 
which  he  voted  for  imposing,  and  voted  for 
repealing;  as  being  taxes,  conb^ry  to  all  the 
principles  of  commerce,  laid  on  BrUith  Momt^ 


I  dare  say  the  noble  kxd  Is  perfectly  wa| 
read,  because  the  duty  of  his  pskicular  offiea 
requires  he  should  be  so,  in  all  our  revenaa 
laws ;  and  in  the  policy  vrhioh  is  to  be  collected 
out  of  them.  Now,  Sir,  when  he  had  read  thii 
act  of  American  revenue,  and  a  little  recovered 
from  hia  aatonishment,  I  suppose  he  made  ooa 
step  retrograde  (it  is  but  one)  and  k>oked  at  the 
act  which  atands  just  before  in  the  statute  book. 
The  American  revenue  act  is  the  fbrty-fiftti 
chapter;  the  other  to  which  I  refer  is  the  forty^ 
fourth  of  the  same  session.  These  two  acta 
are  both  to  the  same  purpose ;  both  revecraa 
acts;  bodi  taxing  out  of  the  kingdom ;  and  bodi 
taxing  British  manufactures  exported.  As  the 
45th  is  an  act  for  raising  a  revenue  in  America, 
the  44th  is  an  act  for  raising  a  revenue  in  die 
lale  of  Man.  The  two  acts  perfectly  agree  im 
all  respects,  except  one.  In  the  act  for  taxinf 
the  Isle  of  Man,  the  noble  ford  will  find  (not, 
as  in  the  American  act,  fbor  or  five  articles) 
but  ahnost  the  wkoU  My,  of  British  mana 
foctures,  taxed  firom  two  and  a  half  to  fifteaii 
^  emt.  and  some  articles,  such  aa  that  of 
apirits,  a  great  deal  higher.  You  dki  not  think 
it  uncommercial  to  tax  the  whole  mass  of  your 
roanufacturea,  and,  let  me  add,  yotar  agricuUura 
too;  for,  I  now  recollect,  British  com  is  there 
also  taxed  up  to  ten  percent,  and  this  too  in  the 
very  head-quarters,  the  very  citadel  of  aanig^ 
glmg,  the  Isle  of  Man.  Now  will  the  nofaia 
lord  condescend  to  tell  me  why  he  repealed  the 
taxes  on  your  manufactures  sent  out  to  Ab^ 
rica,  and  not  the  taxes  on  the  manoftcturse 
exported  to  the  Isle  of  Man?  The  principle 
was  eaoM^y  the  same,  the  objects  chaii^  tn#> 
nitely  more  extensive,  the  dutiea,  withcnit  coni- 
pariaon  higher.  Why?  why,  notwithstandinf 
all  his  childish  pretexts,  because  the  taxes  were 
quietly  submitted  to  in  the  Isle  of  Man ;  and 
because  they  raised  a  flame  in  America.  Your 
reasons  were  political,  not  commercial.  The 
repeal  was  made,  as  Lord  Hillsborough's  letter 
well  expresses  it,  to  regain  '<  the  confidence 
and  affection  of  the  colonies,  on  vriiich  the 
glory  and  safety  of  the  British  empire  depend." 
A  wise  and  just  motive  surely,  if  ever  there 
was  such.  But  the  mischief  and  dishonour  it, 
that  you  have  not  done  what  you  had  given 
the  colonies  just  cause  to  expect,  when  your 
ministera  disclaimed  the  idea  of  taies  for  a 
revenue.  There  is  nothing  simple,  nothinf 
manly,  nothing  ingenuous,  open,  decisive,  or 
steady,  in  the  proceeding,  with  regard  either 
to  die  continuance  or  the  repeal  of  the  taxae. 
The  whole  has  an  air  of  littleness  and  fraud. 
The  article  of  tea  is  slurrsd  wvr  in  the  eip- 
eolar  IsHer,  aa  it  were  by  aooident— Botbiag  ia 
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of  a  resolution  eitKor  to  keep  that  tax,  or  what  he  thought  necessary  tipon  iha  narrow 

Co  give  it  4ip.    There  is  no  fair  dealing  in  anj  part  of  the  subject,  I  have  given  him,  I  hope,  a 

{MUt  of  the  transaction.  satisfactory  answer.    Ho  next  presses  me  by 

If  you  mean  to  follow  your  true  motive  and  a  variety  of  direct  challenges  and  oblique  re- 

jour  public  faith,  give  up  your  tax  oo  tea  for  flections  to  say  something  on  the  historical  part, 

railing  a  revenue,  the  principle  of  which  has,  I  shall,  therefore,  Sir,  open  m3rself  fully  on  that 

IB  effect,  been  disclaimed  in  your  name ;  and  important  and  delicate  subject ;  ikH  fbrihe  sake 

which  produces  you  do  advantage;  no,  not  a  of  telling  you  a  long  story,  (which,  I  know,  Mr. 

|»Mmy.    Or,  if  you  choose  to  go  on  with  a  poor  Speaker,  you  are  not  particularly  fond  of,)  but 

pretence  iastead  of  a  solid  reason,  and  will  still  for  the  soke  oi  the  weighty  instruction  that,  I 

•adhere  to  your  cant  of  commerce,  you  have  ten  flatter  myself,  will  necessarily  result  from  it. 

(hotnand  times  more  strong  commercial  rea-  It  shall  not  be  longer,  if  I  can  help  it,  than  so 

«oi»  for  giving  up  this  duty  on  tea,  than  for  serious  a  matter  requires, 

ahandoaing  the  five  others  that  you  haw  aU  Permit  me  then,  Sir,  to  lead  your  attention 

feady  renounced.  very  hi  back ;  back  to  the  act  of  navigation ;  the 

The  American  consumption  of  teas  is  annu-  corner-stone  of  the  policy  of  this  country,  with 

•By,  I  believe,  worth  £SOO,000  at  the  least  faiv  regard  to  its  colonies.    Sir,  that  policy  was, 

ihiBg.    If  you  urge  the  American  violence  as  from  the  beginning,  purely  commercial ;  and 

%  justification  of  your  perseverance  in  enforcing  the  commercial  system  was  wholly  restrictive. 

Ait  tax,  you  know  that  you  can  never  answer  It  was  the  system  of  a  monopoly.  No  trade  was 

this  plain  question — Why  did  you  rapeal  the  let  loose  from  that  constraint,  but  merely  to 

idlers  given  in  the  same  act,  whilst  the  very  enable  the  colonists  to  dispose  of  what,  in  the 

«ame  violence  subsisted  ? — But  you  did  not  course  of  your  trade,  you  could  not  take ;  or  to 

find  the  violence  cease  upon  that  concession.-—  enable  them  to  dispose  of  such  articles  as  we 

No !  because  the  concession  was  &r  shortof  sa^  forced  upon  them,  and  lor  which,  without  some 

■tisfying  the  principle  which  Lord  Hillsborough  degree  of  liberty,  they  could  not  pay.    Hence 

•had  abjured !  or  even  the  pretence  on  which  all  your  specific  and  detailed  enumerations : 

4ho  repeal  of  the  other  taxes  was  announced :  hence  the  innumerable  checks  and  counter- 

4Uid  because,  by  enabling  the  East  India  con>-  checks:  hence  that  infinite  variety  of  paper 

ftny  to  open  a  shop  (or  defeating  the  Ameri-  chains  by  which  you  bind  together  this  compli- 

•can  resf^utioD  not  to  pay  that  specific  tax,  you  cated  system  of  the  colonies.     This  principle 

manifMtly  showed  a  hankering  afier  the  prin-  of  commercial  monopoly  runs  through  no  less 

-ciple  of  the  act  which  you  fonnerly  had  re-  than  twenty-nine   acts   of  parliament,  from 

oounced.    Whatever  road  yon  take  leads  to  a  the  year   1660  to  the  unfortunate  period  of 

eompliance  with  this  motion.    It  opens  to  you  1764. 

Mi  the  end  of  every  vista.    Your  oommerce.  In  all  those  acts  the  system  of  commerce  is 

.joar  policy,  your   promises,    your  reasons,  established,  as  that,  from  whence  alone  you 

yaar   pretences,   jrour  consistency,  your  ii>*  proposed  to  make  the  colonies  contribute  (I 

consistency, — all  jointly  oblige   you  to   this  mean  directly  and  by  the  operation  of  your 

repeal.  superintending  legislative  power)to  the  strength 

But  still  it  sticks  in  our  throats,  if  we  go  so  of  the  empire.    I  venture  to  say,  that  during 

fiuTi  the  Americans  will  go  farther .>-We  do  that  whole  period,    a  parliameutary  revenue 

•not  know  that.    We  ought,  from  experience,  finom  thence  was  never  once  in  contemplation, 

rather  to  presume  the  contrary.    Do  we  not  Accordingly,  in  all  the  number  uf  laws  passied 

know  for  certain,  that  the  Americans  are  going  with  regard  to  tlie  plantations,  the  words  which 

oo  as  fast  as  possible,  whilst  we   refuse  to  distinguish  revenue  laws,  spccilically  as  such, 

gratify  them  ?  can  they  do  more,  or  can  they  were,  I  think,  premcditatrly  avoided.     I  do  not 

do  worse,  if  we  yield  this  point  ?    I  think  this  say.  Sir,  that  a  form  of  vrards  alters  the  nature 

eonoession  will  rather  fix  a  turnpike  to  prevent  of  the  law,  or  abridges  the  power  of  the  law- 

« fbrtlier  progress.    It  is  impossible  to  answer  giver.    It  certainly  does  nut.    However,  titles 

lor  bodies  of  men.    But  I  am  sure  the  natural  and  formal  preambles  are  not  always  idle  words ; 

eflect  of  fidelity,  cl(»ncncy,  kindness  in  go^rer-  and  the  lawyers  frequently  argue  from  them.    I 

■nours,  is  peace,  good-will,  order,  and  esteem,  on  state  these  facts  to  show,  not  what  was  your 

•the  part -of  the  governed.    I  wouU  certainly,  at  right,  but  what  has  been  your  settled  policy. 

.kMtft,  give  these  fiiir  principles  a  fair  trial;  Our  revenue  laws  have  usually  a  title,  purport- 

.  which,  since  the  making  of  this  not  to  this  hour,  ing  their  being  gratiU ;  and  the  words  gitx  and 

they  never  have  had.  .gnml  ttfually  precede  the  enacting  parts.    Al- 

Sir,  the  JioMurable  gentleman  hanqg  spoken  though  dutiee  were  imposed  on  America  in 
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wli  of  IDog  Charles  the  Second,  and  in  acta  with  their  atrength.  They  were  coafinaed  in 
of  King  William,  no  one  title  of  giving  "  an  obedience  to  it,  eren  more  bjr  usage  than  by 
•id  to  hia  majeaty,"  or  any  other  of  the  usual  law.  They  scarcely  had  remembered  a  time 
titles  to  revenue  acts,  was  to  be  found  in  any  when  they  were  not  subject  to  such  restraint. 
of  them  till  1764 ;  nor  were  the  words  "  give  Besides,  they  were  indenuiified  for  it  by  a  pe- 
and  grant''  in  any  preamble  until  the  6th  of  cuniary  compensation.  Their  monopolist  hap> 
George  the  Second.  However  the  title  of  this  pened  to  be  one  of  the  ridicst  men  in  the  world, 
aet  of  Greorge  the  Second,  notwithstanding  the  By  his  immense  capital  (primarily  empbyed, 
words  of  donation,  considers  it  merely  as  a  not  for  their  benefit,  but  his  own)  they  were 
regulation  of  trade,  **  an  act  for  the  better  se-  enabled  to  proceed  with  their  fisheries,  their 
curing  of  the  trade  of  his  majesty's  sugar  colo-  agriculture,  their  ship-building,  (and  their  trade 
nies  in  America."  This  act  was  made  on  a  too  within  the  limits,)  in  such  a  manner  as  got 
compromise  of  aU,  and  at  the  express  desire  of  far  the  start  of  the  slow  languid  operations  of 
a  part,  of  the  colonies  themselves.  It  was  unassisted  nature.  This  capital  was  a  hot-bed 
therefore  in  some  measure  with  their  consent ;  to  them.  Nothing  in  the  history  of  mankind 
and  having  a  title  directly  purporting  only  a  is  like  their  progress.  For  my  part,  I  never 
oaiiwsrtiaf  regulation^  and  being  in  truth  no-  cast  an  eye  on  their  flourishing  commerce,  and 
thing  more,  the  words  were  passed  by,  at  a  their  cultivated  and  commodious  life,  but  they 
time  when  no  jealousy  was  entertained,  and  seem  to  me  rather  ancient  nations  grown  to 
things  were  little  scrutinized.  Even  Goveiw  perfection  through  a  long  series  of  fortunate 
Hour  Bernard,  in  his  second  printed  letter,  events,  and  a  train  of  successful  industry,  ac> 
dated  in  1763,  gives  it  as  his  opinion,  that  <<  it  cumulating  wealth  in  many  centurim,  than  the 
was  an  act  of  prohMHonf  not  of  revenue."  colonies  of  yesterday ;  than  a  set  of  miserable 
This  is  certainly  true,  that  no  act  avowedly  for  outcasts,  a  few  years  ago,  not  ao  much  sent  as 
^  porpoae  of  revenue,  and  with  the  ordinary  thrown  out,  on  the  bleak  and  barren  shore  of 
title  and  recital  taken  together,  is  found  in  the  a  desolate  wilderness  three  thousand  miles 
statute  book  until  the  year  I  have  mentioned ;  from  all  civilized  intercourse, 
that  is,  the  year  1764.  All  before  this  period  AU  this  was  done  by  England,  whilst  Enf- 
stood  on  commercial  regulation  and  restraint,  land  pursued  trade,  and  forgot  revenue.  You 
The  scheme  of  a  colony  revenue  by  British  not  only  acquired  commerce,  but  you  actually 
authority  appeared  therefore  to  the  Ameri-  created  the  very  objects  of  trade  in  America ; 
cans  in  the  light  of  a  great  innovation ;  the  and  by  that  creation  you  raised  the  trade  of 
words  of  Govemour  Bernard's  ninth  letter,  this  kingdom  at  least  four-foki.  America  had 
written  in  Nov.  1765,  state  this  idea  very  the  compensation  of  your  capital,  which  made 
strongly ; "  it  must,"  says  he, "  have  been  sup-  her  bear  her  servitude.  She  had  another  com- 
posed tudi  an  ittnovation  a»  a  parUametUary  pensation,  which  you  are  now  going  to  take 
taxation,  wouU  cause  a  great  alarms  and  meet  away  from  her.  ^le  had,  except  the  commer- 
with  much  appotidon  in  most  parts  of  America ;  cial  restraint,  every  characteristic  mark  of  a 
it  was  quite  nev>  to  the  people,  and  had  no  6*00  people  in  all  her  internal  concerns.  She 
viabU  bounda  set  to  it."  AHer  stating  the  had  the  image  of  the  British  constitution, 
weakness  of  government  there,  he  says, "  was  She  had  the  substance.  She  was  taxed  by 
this  a  time  to  introduce  »o  gnat  a  wmlUy  as  a  her  own  representatives.  She  chose  roost  of 
parliamentary  inland  taxation  in  America?"  her  own  magistrates.  She  paid  them  all.  She 
Whatever  the  right  might  have  been,  this  had  in  effect  the  sole  disposal  of  her  own  in- 
mode  of  using  it  was  absolutely  new  in  policy  temal  government.  This  whole  state  c^  com- 
and  practice.  mercial  servitude  and  civil  liberty,  taken  toge- 
Sir,  they  who  are  (Hends  to  the  schemes  of  ther,  is  certainly  not  perfect  fi^edom ;  but  corn- 
American  revenue  say,  that  the  commercial  paring  it  with  the  ordinary  circunntances  of 
restraint  is  full  as  hard  a  law  for  America  to  human  nature,  it  was  a  haj^y  and  liberal  cm- 
live  under.    I  think  so  too.    I  think  it,  if  un-  dition. 

compensated,  to  be  a  condition  of  as  rigorous  I  know.  Sir,  that  great  and  not  unsuccessful 

servitude  a^  men  can  be  subject  to.   But  Ame-  pains  have  been  taken  to  inflame  our  minds 

rica  bore  it  from  the  fundamental  act  of  navi-  by  an  outcry,  in  this  house  and  out  of  it,  that 

gation  until  1764.—- Why?  because  men  do  in  America  the  act  of  navigation  neither  is, 

bear  the  ineritable  constitution  of  their  origi-  nor  ever  was,  obeyed.    But  if  you  take  tha 

nal  nature  with  all  its  infirmities.   The  act  of  colonies  through,  I  affirm,  that  its  authority 

navigation  attended  the  colonies  fi-om  their  in-  never  was  disputed ;  that  it  was  no  iHiera  di»> 

lancy,  grew  with  their  growth,  and  strengthened  noted  for  any  length  of  time;  and  on  the 
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whole,  that  it  was  wcD  observed.  Wherever 
the  act  pressed  hard,  many  individuals  indeed 
evaded  it.  This  is  nothing.  These  scattered 
individuals  never  denied  the  law,  and  never 
obeyiMl  it.  Just  as  it  ha{>penfl  whenever  the 
laws  of  trade,  whenever  the  laws  of  revenue, 
press  hard  upon  the  people  in  England ;  in 
that  case  all  your  shores  are  full  of  contraband. 
Tour  right  to  give  a  monopoly  to  the  East  In- 
dia company,  3rour  right  to  lay  immense  duties 
on  French  brandy,  are  not  disputed  in  England. 
Tou  do  not  make  this  charge  on  any  man. 
But  you  know  that  there  is  not  a  creek  from 
Pentland  Frith  to  the  Isle  of  Wight,  in  which 
diey  do  not  smuggle  immense  quantities  of  teas. 
East  India  goods,  and  brandies.  I  take  it  for 
granted,  that  the  authority  of  Govemour  Ber- 
nard in  this  point  is  indisputable.  Speaking 
of  these  laws,  as  they  regarded  that  part  of 
America  now  in  so  unhappy  a  condition,  he 
■ays,  "  I  believe  they  are  no  where  better  sup- 
fiorted  tluin  in  this  province  ;  I  do  not  pretend 
that  it  is  entirely  free  from  a  breach  of  these 
laws ;  but  that  such  a  breach,  if  discovered,  is 
justly  punished."  AVhat  more  can  you  say  of 
die  obedience  to  any  laws  in  any  country  ?  An 
olbedience  to  these  laws  formed  the  acknow- 
ledgment, instituted  by  yourselves,  for  your  su- 
periority ;  and  was  the  payment  you  originaDy 
imposed  for  your  protection. 

Whether  you  were  right  or  wrong  in  esta- 
blishing the  colonies  on  Uie  principles  of  com- 
mercial monopoly  rather  than  on  that  of  reve- 
mie,  is  at  this  day  a  problem  of  mere  specula- 
tion. You  cannot  have  both  by  the  same  au- 
thority. To  join  together  the  restraints  of  an 
universal  internal  and  external  numopoly,  with 
an  universal  internal  and  external  taxation,  b 
an  unnatural  union;  perfect  uncompensated 
davery.  You  have  long  since  decided  for 
yourself  and  them ;  and  you  and  they  have 
prospered  exceedingly  under  that  decision. 

This  nation,  Sir,  never  thought  of  departing 
Irom  that  choice  until  the  period  immediately 
on  the  clone  of  the  last  war.  Then  a  scheme 
of  government  new  in  many  things  seemed  to 
have  been  adopted.  I  saw,  or  tlioiight  I  Raw, 
several  symptoms  of  a  great  cliange,  whilst  I 
eat  in  your  gallery,  a  good  while  before  I  had 
the  honour  of  a  seat  in  this  house.  At  that 
period  the  necessity  was  established  of  keep- 
ing up  no  less  tlian  twenty  new  regiments, 
with  twenty  colonels  capable  of  seats  in  this 
house.  This  scheme  was  adopted  with  very 
general  applause  from  all  sides,  at  the  very 
time  that,  by  your  conquests  in  America,  your 
danger  from  foreign  attempts  in  that  part  <tf 
die  wotld  waa  much  lenened,  or  indeed  father 


quite  over.  When  tliis  huge  increase  of  military 
establishment  was  resolved  on,  a  revenue  was 
to  be  found  to  sup|)orr  so  great  a  burthen. 
Country  gentlemen,  the  great  patrons  of  obco- 
nomy,  and  the  great  reslstcrs  of  a  standing 
armed  force,  would  not  have  entered  with  much 
alacrity  into  the  vote  for  so  large  and  so  ex- 
pensive an  army,  if  they  had  been  very  sure 
that  they  were  to  continue  to  pay  for  it.  But 
hopes  of  another  kind  were  held  out  to  them  ; 
and  in  particular,  I  well  remember,  that  Mr. 
Townshend,  in  a  brilliant  harangue  on  this 
subject,  did  dazzle  them,  by  playing  befim» 
their  eyes  the  image  of  a  revemie  to  be  raised 
in  America. 

Here  began  to  dawn  the  first  glimmerings  of 
this  new  colony  system.  It  appeared  more 
distinctly  afterwards,  when  it  was  devolved 
upon  a  person  to  whom,  on  other  accounts,  this 
country  owes  very  great  obligations.  I  do  be- 
lieve, that  he  had  a  very  serious  desire  to  bene> 
fit  the  public.  But  with  no  small  study  of  the 
detail,  he  did  not  seem  to  have  his  view,  at 
least  equally,  carried  to  the  total  circuit  of  our 
affairs.  He  generally  considered  his  objects  in 
lights  that  were  rather  too  detached.  Wliether 
the  business  of  an  American  revenue  was  im- 
posed upon  him  altogether ;  whether  it  was  en- 
tirely the  result  of  his  own  speculation ;  or, 
what  is  more  probable,  that  his  own  ideas  rather 
coincided  with  the  instructions  he  had  received  ; 
certain  it  is,  that,  with  the  best  intentions  in 
the  world,  he  first  brought  this  fatal  scheme 
into  form,  and  established  it  by  act  of  parlia- 
ment. 

No  man  can  believe,  that  at  this  time  of  day 
I  mean  to  lean  on  the  venerable  memory  of  a 
great  man,  whose  loss  we  deplore  in  common. 
Our  little  party-difTcrences  have  been  long  ago 
composed ;  and  I  have  acted  more  with  him, 
and  certainly  with  more  pleasure  with  him,  than 
ever  I  acted  against  him.  Undoubtedly  Mr. 
Grenville  was  a  first-rate  fii^rc  in  this  country. 
With  a  maj*culine  understanding,  and  a  stout 
and  resolute  heart,  he  had  an  application  un- 
dissipated  and  unwearied.  He  took  public  bu- 
siness, not  as  a  duty  which  he  was  to  fulfil, 
but  as  a  plea5ure  he  was  to  enjoy  ;  and  he 
seemed  to  have  no  delight  out  erf*  this  house, 
except  in  such  things  as  nome  way  related  to 
the  business  that  was  to  be  done  within  it.  If 
he  was  anibitiotis,  I  will  say  this  for  him,  his 
ambition  was  of  a  noble  and  generous  strain. 
It  was  to  raise  himself,  not  by  the  low  pimping 
politics  of  a  court,  but  to  win  his  way  to  power, 
through  the  laborious  gradations  of  public  ser- 
vice ;  and  to  secure  himself  a  well-earned  rank 
in  parliament.,  by  a  thorough  knowledge  of  iia 
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eoMdtution,  tnd  a  perfect  practioa  in  tU  its 


Sir,  if  foeh  a  man  feU  into  erroura,  it  must 
he  fiftm  defects  not  intrinsical ;  titej  mint  be 
radier  sought  in  the  particular  habits  of  his 
13e ;  ^iHiich,  though  they  do  not  alter  the  ground- 
wotk  of  diaracter,  yet  tinge  it  with  their  own 
hoe.  He  was  bred  in  a  profession.  He  was 
bred  to  tlie  law,  wliich  is,  in  my  opinion,  one 
of  tlie  first  and  noblest  of  human  sciences;  a 
•eience  which  does  more  to  quicken  and  invi- 
gorate the  mdentaading,  than  all  die  other 
kinds  of  learning  put  together ;  but  it  is  not 
ape,  except  in  persons  very  happily  bom,  to 
<lpen  and  to  liberalise  the  mind  exactly  in  the 
■kme  proportion.  Passing  fixxn  that  study  he 
did  not  go  Tery  largely  into  the  world ;  but 
phmged  mto  business;  Imean  into  the  business 
of  office ;  and  the  limited  and  fixed  methods  and 
ftrms  established  there.  Much  knowledge  is 
to  be  had  undoubtedly  in  that  line ;  and  there 
is  no  knowledge  which  is  not  valuable.  But  it 
may  be  truly  said,  that  men  too  much  convert 
sant  in  oflke,  are  rarely  minds  of  remarkable 
enlargement.  Their  habits  of  office  are  apt 
to  give  them  a  turn  to  think  the  substance  of 
business  not  to  be  much  more  important  than 
the  forms  in  which  it  is  conducted.  These 
Ibrms  are  adapted  to  ordinary  occasions ;  and 
therefore  persons  who  are  nurtured  in  office, 
do  admirai>Iy  well,  as  Icmg  as  things  go  on  in 
their  common  order ;  but  when  the  high  roads 
are  broken  up,  and  the  waters  out,  when  a  new 
and  troubled  scene  is  opened,  and  the  file  af- 
Ibids  no  precedent,  then  it  is  that  a  greater 
knowledge  of  mankind,  and  a  hr  more  exten- 
sive comprehension  of  things  is  reqaisite  than 
chrer  office  gave,  or  than  office  can  ever  give. 
Mr.  Grrenville  diou^t  better  of  the  wisdom 
and  power  of  human  legislation  than  in  truth 
it  deserves.  He  conceived,  and  many  con- 
ceived along  with  him,  that  the  flourishing 
trade  of  this  country  was  greatly  owing  to  law 
and  institution,  and  not  quite  so  much  to  li- 
berty; fi)r  but  too  many  are  i^t  to  believe 
regulation  to  be  commerce,  and  taxes  to  be 
revenue.  Among  regulations,  that  which  stood 
first  in  reputation  was  his  idol.  I  mean  the 
act  of  navigation.  He  has  often  professed  it 
to  be  so.  The  policy  of  that  act  is,  I  readily 
admit,  in  many  respects  well  understood.  But 
I  do  say,  that  if  the  act  be  suffi^red  to  run  the 
full  length  of  its  principle,  and  is  not  changed 
and  modified  according  to  the  change  of  times 
anl  the  fluctuation  of  circumstances,  it  must 
do  great  mischief,  and  frequently  even  defeat 
Hs  own  purpose. 
After  the  war,  and  in  the  last  years  of  it,  tha 


trade  of  America  had  increased  tkr  beyond  die 
speculations  of  the  most  sanguine  imaginations. 
It  swelled  out  on  every  side.  It  filled  all  ita 
proper  channels  to  the  bnm.  It  overflowed  with 
a  rich  redundance,  and  bredcing  its  banks  on 
the  right  and  on  the  left,  it  spread  oat  opon 
some  places,  where  it  was  indeed  improper, 
upon  others  where  it  was  only  irregular.  It  is 
the  nature  of  all  greateess  not  to  be  exact ;  and 
great  trade  will  always  be  attended  with  oo»» 
siderable  abuses.  The  contraband  wffl  alwaya 
keep  pace  in  some  measure  with  the  fair  trade. 
It  should  stand  as  a  fundamental  maxim,  thai 
no  vtdgar  precaution  oo^  to  be  employed  in 
tl»e  core  of  evils,  whidi  are  closely  cormected 
with  the  cause  of  our  prosperity.  Perhaps  thia 
great  person  turned  his  eyes  somewhat  less  than 
was  just,  towards  the  incrediUe  increase  of  dia 
fair  trade ;  and  looked  with  something  of  too 
enjnisite  a  jealousy  towards  the  oon^aband. 
He  certainly  felt  a  singular  degree  of  anxiety 
on  the  subject ;  and  even  began  to  act  fixxn  that 
passion  ^j4ier  than  is  commonly  imagined. 
For  whilst  he  aras  first  lord  of  the  admiralty, 
though  not  strictly  called  upon  in  his  official 
line,  he  presented  a  very  strong  memorial  to 
the  lords  of  the  treasury,  (my  Lord  Bute  was 
then  at  the  head  of  the  board ;)  heavily  com- 
plaining of  the  growth  of  the  illicit  commnce  in 
America.  Some  mischief  happened  even  at 
that  time  from  this  over-earnest  xeal.  Much 
greater  happened  aflerwards  when  it  operated 
with  greater  power  in  the  highest  department 
of  the  finances.  The  bonds  of  the  act  of  na- 
vigation were  straitened  so  much,  that  America 
was  on  the  point  of  having  ho  trade,  either  con- 
traband or  legitimate.  I'hey  found,  under  the 
constraction  and  execution  then  used,  the  net 
no  longer  trying  but  actually  strangling  them. 
All  this  coming  with  new  enumerations  of  oooh 
modities ;  with  regulations  which  in  a  manner 
put  a  stop  to  the  mutual  coasting  intercoursa 
of  the  colonies ;  with  the  appointment  of  coorts 
of  admiralty  under  various  improper  circum- 
stances ;  with  a  sudden  extinction  Of  the  paper 
currencies ;  with  a  compulsory  provision  fbr  the 
quartering  of  s(ddiers  ;  the  people  (i*  America 
thought  themselves  proceeded  against  as  d»« 
linqucnts,  or  at  best  as  people  under  suspicion 
of  delinquency ;  and  in  such  a  manner,  as  they 
imagined,  their  recent  services  in  the  war  did 
ftot  at  all  merit.  Any  of  these  innumerable 
regulations,  perhaps,  would  not  have  alarmed 
alone ;  some  might  be  thought  rea9(Miable ;  die 
multitude  struck  them  with  terrour. 

But  the  grand  manmiivre  in  that  busitiesi  of 
new  regulating  the  colonies,  was  the  15th  act 
of  the  fourth  of  George  III.;  which,  beskles  con* 
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taining  serera)  of  ihe  matten  to  which  I  have  been  accustomed  to  bear ;  with  this  difiereooe, 

jint  alluded,  opened  a  new  principle:  and  here  that  the  title  was  not  the  samn,  the  preamble 

properly  began  the  second  period  of  the  policy  not  the  same,  and  the  spirit  altogether  unlike. 

cf  this  country  with  regard  to  the  colonies  ;  by  But  of  what  service  is  this  observation  to  the 

iHtich  the  scheme  of  a  regular  (Jantation  par-  cause  of  those  that  make  it  ?  It  is  a  full  refu- 

Uamentary  revenue  was  adopted  in  theory,  and  tation  of  the  pretence  for  their  present  cruelty 

settled  in  practice.    A  revenue  not  substituted  to  America  ;   fur  it  shews,  out  of  their  own 

in  the  place  of,  but  superadded  to,  a  monopoly ;  mouths,  that  our  colonies  were  backward  to 

which  monopoly  was  enforced  at  the  same  time  enter  into  the  present  vexatious  and  ruinous 

with  additional  strictness,  and  the  execution  controversy. 

put  into  military  hands.  There  is  also  another  circulation  abroad » 

This  act.  Sir,  had  for  the  first  time  the  title  (spread  with  a  malignant  intention,  which  I 
cf "  granting  duties  in  the  colonies  and  planta-  cannot  attribute  to  those  who  say  the  same 
tioas  of  America  ;*'  and  for  the  first  time  it  was  thing  in  this  house,)  that  Mr.  Grenville  gave  the 
userted  in  the  preamble,  "  that  it  was/ust  and  colony  agents  an  option  for  their  assemblies  to 
Nscsssoary  that  a  revenue  should  be  raised  there,"  tax  thenwelves,  which  they  had  refused.  I  find 
Then  came  the  technical  words  of  "  giving  and  that  much  stress  is  laid  on  this,  as  a  fact.  How- 
panting,"  and  thus  a  complete  American  re-  ever,  it  happens  neither  to  be  true  nor  poesiUe. 
Tenue  act  was  made  in  all  the  forms,  and  with  I  will  observe  first,  that  Mr.  Grenville  never 
a  full  avowal  of  the  right,  equity,  policy,  and  thought  fit  to  make  tliis  apology  for  himself  in 
oven  necessity  of  taxing  the  colonies,  without  the  innumerable  debates  that  were  had  upon 
any  formal  consent  of  theirs.  There  are  con-  the  subject.  He  might  have  proposed  to  the 
tained  also  in  the  preamble  to  that  act  these  colony  agents,  that  they  should  agree  in  some 
very  remarkable  words — the  commons,  &c.  mode  of  taxation  as  the  ground  of  an  act  of  par- 
— '*  being  desirous  to  make  mme  provision  in  liament.  But  he  never  could  have  proposed 
|he  pre$ent  session  of  parliament  towards  raising  that  they  should  tax  themselves  on  requisition, 
the  said  revenue."  By  these  words  it  appeared  which  is  the  assertion  of  the  day.  Indeed, 
to  the  colonies,  that  this  act  was  but  a  beginning  Mr.  Grenville  well  knew,  that  the  colony  agents 
of  sorrows ;  that  every  session  was  to  produce  could  have  no  general  powers  to  consent  to  it ; 
something  of  the  same  kind ;  that  we  were  to  and  they  had  no  time  to  consult  their  assemblies 
go  on  from  day  to  day,  in  charging  them  with  for  particular  powers,  before  he  passed  his  first 
such  taxes  as  we  pleased,  for  such  a  military  revenue  act.  If  you  compare  dales,  you  will 
Ibrce  as  we  should  think  proper.  Had  this  plan  find  it  impossible.  Burthened  as  the  agents 
been  pursued,  it  was  evident  that  the  provin-  knew  the  colonies  were  at  that  time,  they  could 
cial  assemblies,  in  which  the  Americans  felt  not  give  the  least  hope  of  such  grants.  His 
all  their  portion  of  importance,  and  beheld  their  own  fiivourite  govemour  was  of  opinion  that  the 
sole  image  of  freedom,  were  iptofado  annihi-  Americans  were  not  then  taxable  objects : 
lated.  This  ill  prospect  before  them  seemed  '*  Nor  wa»  the  time  leu  favouraUe  to  the 
to  be  boundless  in  extent,  and  endless  in  dura^  equity  of  tueh  a  tazcUion.  J  donU  mean  to 
tion.  Sir,  they  were  not  mistaken.  The  mi-  ditpute  the  reammaUeneas  of  America  ctmtri- 
olstry  valued  themselves  when  this  act  passed,  buting  to  the  charges  of  Great  Britain  when 
and  when  they  gave  notice  of  the  stamp  act,  she  is  able ;  nor,  I  believe,  loould  tlie  Amen" 
that  both  of  the  duties  came  very  short  of  their  earns  themselves  have  disqmted  it,  at  a  proper 
ideas  of  American  taxation.  Great  was  the  time  and  season.  But  ii  shmdd  he  conndered, 
applause  of  this  measure  here.  In  England  that  the  American  governments  the/nsdves  have^ 
we  cried  out  for  new  taxes  on  America,  whilst  in  the  prosecution  qf  the  late  war,  contracted 
they  cried  out  that  they  were  nearly  crushed  very  large  ddjts ;  which  it  will  lake  some  years 
with  those  which  the  war  and  their  own  grants  to  pay  qff",  and  in  the  mean  time  occasion  very 
bad  brought  upon  them.  burthensome  taxes  for  that  purpose  only.    For 

Sir,  it  has  been  said  in  the  debate,  that  when  instance,  this  government,  whach  is  as  much 

the  first  American  revenue  act  (the  act  in  1764,  h^ore-kand  as  any,  raises  ei>ery  year  £  ^7,500 

imposing  the  port  duties)  passed,  the  Ameri-  sterling  for  sinking  their  debt,  and  must  continue 

cans  did  not  object  to  the  principle.    It  is  true  it  for  four  years  longer  at  least  before  it  voiU  6s 

they  touched  it  but  very  tenderly.    It  was  not  dear.** 

a  direct  attack.    They  were,  it  is  true,  as  yet  These  are  the  words  of  Govemour  Bemard*8 

novices;  as  yet  unaccustomed  to  direct  attacks  letter  to  a  member  of  the  old  ministry,  and 

upon  any  of  the  rights  of  parliament.    The  which  he  has  since  printed.    Mr.  Grenville 

duties  were  port  dutiss,  like  those  they  had  oouM  not  have  made  this  proposition  to  the 
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ifnfi,  lor  another  rraoon.  He  was  of  opi- 
BJooi  which  he  has  declared  in  thia  bouse  an 
hoodred  times,  that  the  colonies  could  not 
legallj  grant  any  revenue  to  the  crown ;  and 
that  infinite  mischiefs  would  be  the  coose- 
^oence  of  such  a  power.  When  Mr.  GreiH 
rille  had  passed  the  first  revenue  act,  and  in 
the  same  session  had  made  this  house  come  to 
a  resolution  for  laying  a  stamp-dutj  on  Ame- 
rica, between  that  time  and  the  passing  the 
atanqp-act  into  a  law,  he  told  a  considerable 
tad  rooiC  respectable  merchant,  a  member  of 
this  house,  whom  I  am  truly  sorry  I  do  not 
BOW  see  in  his  place,  when  he  represented 
mgftinst  this  proceeding,  that  if  the  stamp-duty 
was  didiked,  he  was  willing  to  exchange  it 
for  any  other  equally  productive ;  but  that,  if 
Iw  objected  to  the  Americans  being  taxed  by 
parliament,  he  might  save  himself  the  trouble 
of  the  discussion,  as  he  was  determined  on  the 
measore.  This  is  the  fact,  and,  if  you  please, 
I  will  mention  a  very  unquestionable  authority 
for  it. 

Thus,  Sir,  I  have  disposed  of  this  &lsehood. 
But  &lsehood  has  a  perennial  spring.  It  is 
•aid,  that  no  conjecture  could  be  made  of  the 
dislike  of  the  colonies  to  the  principle.  This 
is  as  untrue  as  the  other.  After  the  resolu- 
tion of  the  house,  and  before  the  passing  of  the 
atamp-^et,  the  colonies  of  MassachuseiPs  Bay 
and  New- York  did  send  remonstrances,  ob- 
jecting to  this  mode  of  parliamentary  taxation. 
What  was  the  consequence  ?  They  were  sup- 
pressed ;  they  were  put  under  the  table  ;  not- 
withstanding an  order  of  council  to  the  contrary, 
by  the  ministry  which  composed  the  very  coun- 
cil that  had  made  the  order ;  and  dius  the  house 
proceeded  to  its  businoss  of  taxing  without  the 
Imst  regular  knowledge  of  the  objections  which 
were  made  to  it.  But  to  give  that  house  its 
due,  it  was  not  over  desirous  to  receive  in- 
ibrmation,  or  to  hear  remonstrance.  On  the 
1 6th  of  February  1765,  whilst  the  stamp-act 
wa.^  under  deliberation,  they  refused  with 
•com  even  so  much  as  to  receive  four  petitions 
presented  from  so  rc«pectable  colonies  as  Con- 
necticut, Rhode  Island,  Virginia  and  Can^ina; 
besides  one  from  the  traders  of  Jamaica.  As 
to  tfie  colonies,  they  had  no  alternative  left  to 
tfiem,  but  to  disobey;  or  to  pay  the  taxes 
imposed  by  that  parliament  which  was  not 
suffered,  or  did  not  suffer  itself,  even  to  hear 
them  remonstrate  upon  the  subject. 

This  was  the  state  of  the  colonies  before  his 
majesty  thought  fit  to  change  his  ministers. 
It  stands  upon  no  authority  of  mine.  It  is 
proved  by  uncontrovertible  records.  The 
honourable  gentleman  has  desired  some  of  us 


to  kiy  our  hands  upon  our  hearts,  and  answer 
to  his  queries  upon  the  historical  part  of  thin 
consideration  ;  and  by  his  manner  (as  well  as 
my  e3re8  could  discern  it)  he  seemed  to  address 
himself  to  me. 

Sir,  I  will  answer  him  as  clearly  as  I  am 
able,  and  with  great  openness ;  I  have  nothing 
to  conceal.    In  the  year  sixty-five,  being  in  a 
very  private  station,  far  enough  from  any  line 
of  business,  and  not  having  the  honour  of  a 
seat  in  this  house,  it  was  my  fortune,  unknow- 
ing and  unknown  to  the  then  ministry,  by  the 
intervention  of  a  common  firiend,  to  become 
connected  with  a  very  noble  person,  and  at 
the  head  of  the  treasury  department.    It  was 
indeed  in  a  situation  of  little  rank  and  no  con- 
sequence, suitable  to  the  mediocrity  of  my 
talents  and  pretensions.    But  a  situation  near 
enough  to  enable  me  to  see,  as  well  as  others, 
what  was  going  on;  and  I  did  see  in  that 
noble  person  such  sound  principles,  such  an 
enlargement  of  mind,  such  clear  and  sagacious 
sense,  and  such  un^aken  fortitude,  as  have 
bound  me,  as  well  as  others  much  better  than 
me,  by  an  inviolable  attachment  to  him  fixmi 
that  time  forward.     Sir,  Lord  Rockingham 
very  early  in  that  summer  received  a  strong 
representation    from  many  weighty  English 
merchants  and  manufacturers,  from  govemours 
of  provinces  and  commanders  of  men  of  war, 
against  aknost  the  whole  of  the  American  com- 
mercial  regulations:   and   particularly   with 
regard  to  the  total  ruin  which  was  threatened 
to  the  Spanish  trade.   I  believe,  Sir,  the  noble 
k>rd  soon  saw  his  way  in  this  business.    But 
he  did  not  rashly  determine  against  acts  which 
it  might  be  supposed  were  the  result  of  much 
deliberation.    However,  Sir,  he  scarcely  be- 
gan to  open  the  ground,  when  the  whole  vete- 
ran body  of  office  todc  the  alarm.    A  violent 
outcry  of  all  (except  those  who  knew  and  feh 
the  mischief)  was  raised  against  any  altera- 
tion.   On  one  hand,  his  attempt  was  a  direct 
violation  of  treaties  and  public  law. — On  the 
other,  the  act  of  navigation  and  all  the  corps  of 
trade  laws  were  drawn  up  in  array  against  it. 

The  first  step  the  noble  lord  took,  was  to 
have  the  opinion  of  his  excellent,  learned,  and 
ever-lamented  firiend  the  lateMr.  Yorke,  then 
attorney-general,  on  the  point  of  law.  Wh«i 
he  knew  that  formally  and  officially,  which  in 
substance  ho  had  known  before,  he  immedi- 
ately despatched  orders  to  redress  the  grie- 
vance. But  I  will  say  it  for  the  then  minis- 
ter, he  is  of  that  constitution  of  mind,  that  I 
know  he  would  have  issued,  on  the  same  criti- 
cal occasion,  the  very  same  orders,  if  the  acta 
of  trade  had  been,  as  they  were  not,  directly 
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ai ;  mitA  woi4d  tavfl  chscrfuUj  vub-     iwl  ths  king*!  ipeach  U  tJi*  opvniif  of  (M 
lh«  Hjuilj  of  puiLfenwDl  tor   hi«     Beuiafi, ' 


On  lh«  eorir^iao  of  this  bameu  of  ll>*  cnfoo™^  'f'^    TImjbb  n^to  cwml  ■««  Ihii  tarn 

Bpwiiifa  Inde,  ihe  rwwg  oT  Ihs  trcnUei,  oa  hc  nolhiag. 

•eeoual  of  ihi  ilwnp-ul,  un*n<  in  Engluid.  SurIj   Uw  homunUe  fnUanui  irill  m( 

Ii  *u  not  wilil  the  end  of  Odobnr  thil  IhiH  Ibink  thu  ■greKidiallaH  ib»  Ihu  wu  ibea 

■Duid  gf  (hit  nighlj  lempcil  resdml  la  in  bmtion  ;  when  hsoiniKlan  thil  iha  nawaof 

BDgluid,  Ihu  tiM  wbols  of  Ihe  Ihu  sfipom-  Iba  trouUa  did  lul  urin  liU  looudi  die  cod 

lk*T  iiMHil  of  IWiag  hmnblod  bj  tbo  mluppjr  of  October,    Tba  puliuiionl  lal  lo  fiU  Lha  t»* 

iHuaifIhgirmnnK,  K«HlUiboin5niIeLr  eutcin  on  Ihe  14th  dij  of  Doceaibiir,  ud  oa 

«Att«d,  &Bd  eriod  otit,  that  tiia  maoMrj,  frcaa  buaimai  Ihe  14th  cf  tha  foJiowiiig  Jaomirr, 

HTj  to  dw  glorj  of  their  preJeceMgi,  wan  Sir,  a  panitl  rapeiJ,  it,  u  tha  Ant  )n  of 

prapared  to  itspe*]  tha  itamf^act.     Near  niDa  Iba  court  then  WBSf  a  M0J|<uafwa>  wodd  hurt 

jaua  after,  the  baKninble  genllaiiiui  talua  H]iaftadaIimid,ia8}Wmaiic,  pnxnauuaiig 

la  put  mji  hand  to  mj  heart,  and  uj,  wtiadHf  inch  a  miniati}.    A  modificWni  i>  the  coo- 

dw  miniicjy  ha^  reaoJfed  on  tha  r^rtai  till  a  Mant  r«aource   of  weak   undecidog   minda. 

conktenble  lime  after  tha  meeliiq;  of  parlin-  To  lepnl  by  a  denial  of  air  riflit  lo  tax  in 

Iba  hooourabie  ^entlcmaD  wiihee  u>  inler  Jrom  viaen,)  woukl  have  cut,  in  Ihe  hmjic  ityle, 

die  admiaaion,  or  from  the  dnuid,  d  thia  fact,  Uw  Gordiaji  knot  with  a  twerd.    Either  laait^ 
cai  which  he  lo  eamectiy  adjurf 
mv  hand  oi  my  heart,  and  mj 

npekl.     Thej  wei^»d  Ih 

(laity  and  importance  required.     Thej  o 

dnsd  maturely  anHng  ihemieliea.   Thayco 


theH.  „a«ain  >iewi.     But  then  tbii  labour 

bcAreiheffleetiDiof  puUuwol;  but  il  wag 

did  knifhl'i  aecTice.    It  opeoed  Ihe  eyet  ut 

aeteral  to  the  true  B>u  oT  >ba  Amerieu 

phn  niarl<H<  out,  be£H«  Ibat  ii»elizi|;.    Two 

■Sain;  it  enlarged  their  ideaa;  h  remond 

4ae«ionaar«e(lhopelainnotgoii)(  into  a 

prejudice. ;  «id  il  ooMiliUed  Ibe  opiiiMa  and 

aAcIuinaormcn.    The  noble  lord,  who  then 

(A  cry  of,  ao  on,  lo  tm.] 

whether  the  repeal  ahouU  be  1<1<*1,  or  whUber 

only  paitial;  taking  out  ererr  Ibing  burthea- 

•«l  JlwaaalargeoDe,^  thi.  buainea)  ei. 

kome  and  produdira,  »™1  mwrving  only  an 

ertedthe  mo.1  laudable   indu.Uy  in  briogiag 

leail-garblKl  body  oTeridence  Ifau  errr  waa 

what  principle  the  act  ah«ikl  be  repealed?  On 

produced  (0  thii  home.    I  ihiik  the  inquiry 

■hi.  head  aba  two  principle*  wore  Hailed. 

One.  that  the  lagialalite  ri^  of  thu  csuDtrr, 

W  il.  oo«iuii«  ihi.  houae,  by  «,  iulepeD. 

with  refnrd  to  Amerka,  were  not  entire,  but 

dent,  uoble,.pirited,  and  iincipecled  majorily; 

had  cerUin  rettrictio™  and  limilationa.     The 

by  a  majority  thai  will  redeem  all  ibe  acta 

other  principle  w»,  dial  1«m  of  thia  kind 

wen  ccntraiy  to  Ihe  fundamental  princi|to  ot 

loediDrall  Ihe  okl  merceiiary  Swiu  ofiiua. 

in  deipile  of  all  Ihe  ipiiculaiDn  and  augura  of 

■nd  eontrary  to  erary  idea  of  political  equity ; 

polil^  •»<»•. «  dehance  of  ihe  whole  embal- 

■by  whidi  t^iuily  we  are  bou»l,  ai  much  a. 

poMible,  lo  eilend  Ihe  ^iril  and  benelil  dT  the 

BritiiK  cooatitolion  to  eveiy  pan  of  ibe  Britiih 

Ihe  alamp-ael,  and  (if  it  hadbeeUKiperau)- 

deninjon.    The  nption,  both  of  thenaaau™, 

ted)  ■  iaaling  p«uw  U  Ihia  whole  empire. 

Fid  of  Ibe  principfca  of  repeal,  wi 

»  MBHca;  wd  I  wodac  bow  uj  «■■  ov        e  Hr.  DowdwnrelL       t  Onaial  Coaway, 
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I  Mto,  Sir,  ibeM  partkulan,  beoaoM  Uiif 
«t  cC  tpirit  and  fortitude  has  latdy  been,  in 
tfaa  esodatioo  of  the  season,  and  in  some 
huBidsd  dedamations  in  this  house,  attribo- 
tod  to  tinudity.  If,  Sir,  the  conduct  of  mi- 
■irtry,  in  propoaing  the  repeal,  had  arisen  fifom 
tkudx^  with  regard  to  themselves,  it  would 
boss  greatly  to  be  condemned.  Into- 
tinudity  disgrices  as  much  in  the  cabi- 
■•t,  as  personal  tinudity  does  in  the  field. 
But  timidi^,  with  regard  to  the  well-being  of 
our  eonlry,  is  heroic  virtue.  The  noble 
kml  who  then  conducted  aflaira,  and  his 
iwitfajf  colleagues,  whilst  they  trembled  at 
dm  prospect  ^  such  distresses  as  you  have 
•inoo  brsugfat  upon  yowselves,  were  not 
afraid  steadily  to  look  in  the  (ace  that  glanag 
and  daiiiiing  influence  at  which  the  eyes  of 
wgles  have  Uenched.  He  looked  in  the  face 
«Be  of  the  ablest,  and,  let  me  say,  not  the 
■oat  aerupulous  oppositioDs,  that  perhaps 
ever  vras  in  this  house,  and  withstood  it,  un- 
aided by  even  one  of  the  usual  supports  of 
administratioo.  He  did  this  when  he  repeal- 
ad  the  stamp-act  He  kMked  in  the  lace  a 
person  he  had  long  respected  and  regarded, 
and  v^iose  aid  was  then  particularly  wanting ; 
1  mean  Lotd  Chatham.  He  did  this  when  he 
passnd  the  declaratory  act 

It  is  now  given  out  for  the  usod  purposes, 
by  the  usual  emissaries,  that  Lord  Rocking- 
Imwi  did  not  consent  to  the  repeal  of  thia  act 
oatilho  was  bullied  into  it  by  Lord  Chatham ; 
and  the  reporters  have  gone  so  fiv  as  public- 
ly to  assert,  in  a  hundred  companies,  that  tbs 
honoorable  gentleman  under  the  gattery,'" 
who  propoaed  the  repeal  in  the  American 
«oaHnittee,  had  another  set  of  resolutions  in 
Ins  pocket  directly  the  reverw  of  those  \m 
moved.  These  artifices  of  a  desperate  cause 
are,  at  this  time  spread  abroad,  with  incredi- 
ble care,  in  every  part  of  the  town,  from  the 
highest  to  the  lowest  companies;  as  if  the 
indMstry  of  the  circulation  were  to  mako 
amends  (or  the  absurdity  of  the  report. 

Sir,  whether  the  noble  lord  is  of  a  con»- 
pleadon  to  be  bullied  by  Lord  Chatham,  or  by 
any  man,  I  must  submit  to  those  who  know 
him.  I  ooofess,  when  I  look  back  to  that 
time,  I  ccMisider  him  as  placed  in  one  of  the 
most  trying  situations  in  which,  perhaps,  any 
naan  ever  stood.  In  the  house  of  peers  there 
were  very  few  of  the  ministry,  out  of  ths 
■oble  lord's  own  particular  connection,  (except 
Lord  Kgmoat,  who  acted,  as  fiv  as  I  could 
aa  honourable  and  jnanly  part,)  that 


•  did  not  kMk  to  some  other  future  arrangomsnl, 
which  warped  his  politics.  There  were  |n 
both  houses  new  and  menacing  appearancas , 
that  might  very  naturally  drive  any  other, 
than  a  most  resolute  minister,  from  bis  Bkear 
sure  or  from  his  station.  The  household 
troops  openly  revolted.  The  allies  of  minia- 
try,  (those,  I  mean,  who  supported  some  of 
their  measures,  but  refused  responsibility  Cor 
any)  endeavoured  to  undermine  their  credit, 
and  to  take  ground  that  must  be  fatal  to  tbs 
suocess  of  the  very  cause  which  they  wouki 
be  thought  to  countenance.  The  question  of 
the  repeal  was  brought  on  by  mioistiy  in  tha 
committee  of  tha  house,  in  the  very  instant 
when  it  was  known  that  more  than  one  oourt 
negociation  was  carrying  on  with  the  heads  of 
the  opposition.  Every  thing,  upon  evenr 
side,  was  full  of  traps  and  mines.  Earth 
below  shook ;  heaven  aixm  menaced ;  all  tbs 
elements  of  muusterial  safe^  were  dissolved. 
It  vras  in  the  midst  of  this  chaos  of  plots  and 
oounterwptots ;  it  was  in  the  midst  of  this 
ooo^icated  warfare  against  public  oppositiofi 
and  private  treachery,  that  the  firmness  of 
that  noble  person  was  put  to  the  proof.  Ha 
never  stirred  firom  his  ground;  no,  not  an  inch. 
He  remained  fixed  and  determined,  in  principle, 
in  measure,  and  in  conduct  He  practised 
no  managements.  He  secured  no  retreat. 
He  sought  no  apology. 

I  will  likewise  do  justice,  I  ought  to  do  it» 
to  the  honourable  gentleman  who  led  us  in 
this  house.*  Far  fipom  the  diq>licity  wickeifiy 
charged  on  him,  he  acted  his  part  with  al^ 
ority  and  resolution.  We  all  felt  inspired  by 
the  example  he  gave  us,  down  even  to  nqrsel^ 
the  weakisst  ia  that  phalanx.  I  declare  lor 
OQo,  I  knew  well  enou^  (it  couki  not  ba 
ooncealed  from  any  body)  dbe  true  state  of 
things ;  but,  in  my  life,  I  never  came  with  so 
much  spirits  into  this  house.  It  was  a  tima 
fer  a  man  to  act  in.  We  had  powerful  cn^ 
mies ;  but  we  had  faithful  and  determine^ 
friends ;  and  a  gknious  cause.  We  bad  a 
great  kettle  to  ^^ ;  but  we  had  the  roeaof 
of  fighting;  not  as  now,  when  our  arms  are  tied 
behind  us.  Wedidfigbt  that  day  and  conquer^ 

I  remember.  Sir,  with  a  melancholy  pleap 
sure,  the  situation  of  the  honourable  gentle- 
man* who  made  the  motion  for  the  repeal ; 
in  that  crisis,  vrhen  the  whole  trading  intereit 
of  this  empire,  crammed  into  your  k)bbiei^ 
with  a  trembling  and  anxious  expectatioq, 
waited,  abnost  toa  winter's  return oflight,  their 
fiita  from  your  rcsohitjoas.    When,  at  leqgtj^ 


*  General  Conway. 


*  General  Ooaway. 
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^n  htd  dflUfmraed  id  their  &Toar,  uul  toot  t«>«j  ibo  cndU  of  dioH  who  wtxild  pr^ 
docn,  thrown  opvn.  tbawnd  lb«iii  Ihfl  Agura  T«nt  jm  front  ihml  fruiic  w  ym  w  foim 
«f  thviF  dflliTflnr  in  Iha  vplkeamed  triumph  to  wign  upon  your  coloni«p  Their  cuM  k 
«f  hii  imporlul  Tictorr,  firm  ths  vhols  of  thii ;  "  All  ihs  dianirbuicM  in  Aqibms  ht» 
diit  grtT«  inuitjtude  th««  mnua  u  ioralun-  be«p  a^iUaci  by  the  r«peAl  ot  the  ■ruup'«ct/' 
terj  buni  of  grmlilwla  lod  (ruiaport.  TJhj  I  lupfiraii  for  a  RHnfnl  my  indignktwo  il  Ihd 
juEBpod  iipoA  him  l&o  children  on  i  hiog  UvDhood,  b<LHnK«,  uid  ftbiHrdilyaf  thiinant 
ninni  &iher.  Tbay  clun^  *bout  him  at  uid&ciom  anertion.  Liutrniiijf  remukitigm 
«tp(ifn  About  their  radeHuer.  All  Enfluid,  Ihft  imlifn  and  chartcter  of  thoee  who  fasTB 
■U  Anmin,  joiiwd  10  hii  tf^ttrnt.     Nor     fimied  il  Iot  cimililion,  I  will  dearly  hy  ba- 

did  b*  Man    nHmibla   >o   the  beat  of  all  fbra  you  dw  lUle  of  Ameriu,  uucedeniiy  la 

carthlj  rewirdi,  Uie  tore  and  admiratioq  of  that  repeal ;  >Aor  tha  repeal ;  and  iuce  ifao 

bit  lelknT  cititew.  Kipi  flnnlri  and  jvjf  raoewalof  Iha  acheDin  cf  American  UiUi«. 
hfigfiiBud  kit  0wr.    1  alood  near  him{  and         It  m  aaid,  that  the  diaUBhaocea,  if  there 

hii  laca,  lo  uaa  Ibe  eiprsetioB  of  (he  acriptun  were  any,  balbre  the  repeal,  were  alight ;  and 

(/the  fin*  nurlyr.  "hiaface  waaaa  if  il  had  without  diffiisilly  or  iBcoorenieKC  mi|hthan 

been  the  laca  of  an  aogal."     I  do  tM  know  been  auppraaeed.    For  an  aftwrer  u>lhn  aa- 

bow  gthen  feel ;  bktt  if  I   bad  alood  in  thai  aertioo  £  will  aend  you  to  the  great  author  and 

•iluaLioa,  1  dctot  would  have  exchanged  It  palroo  of  tha  a(am|>aot|  who  certaisfy  mean- 

Tor    all   that  hinge  in  their  pn^fiBioo  could  ing  well  to  Iha  auhDrity  of  da  coaairy,  and 

beatow.    I  did  hope  thai  Ihal  day'a  dinger  fully  apprited  of  the  alala  of  that^  nadOi  ba- 

■Dd  booour  wixild  haie  been  a  bond  to  hold  ua  fore  a  repeal  waa  »  much  >■  agitated  in  thia 

all  together   for  e«er.  ~  But,  alae !  ihat,  with  houae,  the  ipotica  which  ia  on  your  joum^ ; 

ether  pleaaing  *inoni,  it  long  tinco  nniihad.  and  which,  lo  aaie  the  derk  the  trouble  oC 

Sir,  Ihia  act  af  aupreme  nagnanimity  bai  umiing  to  it.  I  will  now  read  to  you.  It  wh 
been  repreeeutad,  aa  if  il  had  been  a  meaaurv  hr  an  aiDendment  to  the  ncUreiaof  tbo  17tb 
«f  an  admmiatralioo,  thai,  hiring  no  echenw  of  December,  17B&: 
of  Iheir  own,  look  a  middle  line,  pilfered  a  '^  TV  vprtt*  av  jmt  rttmtji 
bit  from  one  aide  and  a  bit  from  Iha  other.  lutim  at  Hit  outrageoua  lumulu 
Sir.  they  took  w  middle  linea.  They  dit  tiona  loAicA  (uw  btm  txaUd  m 
bred  fundamentally  from  the  achamea  of  both  Ifarth  Amtnca ;  imd  ai  Ox  rc^ 
paniei ;  hot  Ihey  preaened  thaobjecU  of  both,  open  and  lebellioui /dtu,  Id  U 
ThajpraerTedthe  authori^ofCireatBrilaio.  ttr  Ion  in lU port  ^Aii  mani 
They  preaerred  the  equity  oTOreat  Brilun.  AndUimn  Itumajtita.OutlatfiM^ami- 
tbaj  made  the  declaratory-act ;  they  repealed  moiu,  oiuiiuiMf  laA  Otc  unrnutf  /tuBf  and  ^ 
Iha  itamp-acl.  They  did  bolh/iii^ ;  becauaa  tacAmnl  la  hii  rovs' pmm  aniJ  gnmiwiU,  uait 
the  decllr«tary4cl  waa  oiAait  qaahjlcatin ;  Jbmly  and  {jFrcttuIbf  nipfvt  hit  majet^  n  nU 
and  the  repeal  of  Ihe  nimp-act  Mai.  Thia  mcA  mRinrei  at  aJuU  trt  ntamaryjbr  pram- 
Ibay  did  in  ihe  aituation  1  bars  deacribed.  nxj-ond  mpparlmif  iSt  kgul  dependvm  o/'Mt 

Now,  Sir,  what  will  ibe  adrenwy  aay  to  oWn  «  thi  tnoiter  enmby,  kc.  Ac." 
both  Iheae  acta  T    IT  the  principle  of  the  da-         Hare  waa  cnUinly  a  dHturtwice  preceding 

claraloiy-tct  waa  not  good,  the  princi;^  we  ths  npeal ;  auch  a  ditlurtsnce  aa  Mr.  Gren- 

nre  ccntendmg  for  thii  day  ia  tootittroua.    If  rille  thought  neceaury  to  ijosli^  by  the  name 

the  principle  of  the  repeal  waa  not  good,  vri^  of  an  matfrrcefian,  and  the  epithet  of  a  r«W- 

■re  we  not  al  war  for  a  re«l,  aubatantial,  s^  Uout  fores:  terma  muoh  atrnigerlhnn  any,  by 

(ecdre  TorenueT    If  both  were  bed;  whyhaa  which,  Ihoae  who  then  aupported  hit  mc«ion, 

Ihia  minittjy  inotrred  all  Ihe  inconreniencea  have  ever  lioce  ihoughi  proper  to  diAineuigfa 

ofbothaDdofsUschsmea?    Why  hare  they  the  eubiequenl  diilurbancea  in  Amerkx.  They 

Buetsd,  repealed,  enfnrcad,  yielded,  and  now  were  disturtiaiicea  which  eeeined  id  hint  and 

Rttsmpt  to  Dnfcrce  again  7  his  frieiidi  to  jualify  a«  aoiHig  a  pramiae  of  . 

Sir,  I  think  1  may  aa  well  now,  aa  at  any  aupporl,  aa  halh  been  uaual  to  gire  in  lh«  bs- 

olher  time,  apeak  to  a  cerlab  matter  cf  bet,  giuibig  of  a  war  wiih  the  mnal  powerf^d  and 

not  wholly  imrdated  to  the  queition  tmder  declared  enemiei.     When  ths  accounticf  the 

jauromideratiao.    We,  whorould  pereuada  American  gorsmoom  came  before  the  boaat, 

you  lo  rerert  10  Ihs  ancient  policy  of  thia  Ihcy  appeairid  alronger  eren  than  Ihe  warmth 

hingdon,  labour  under  the  sBed  of  thia  ahcit  <f  poblie  imaginadcin  had  psinled  Ihem;  ao 

eumni  phrass,  which  Iha  tout  leaden  ham  much  alronger,  Ihal  the  papen  on  your  taUa 

liraai  not  lo  all  beir  eorpt,  in  mdar  to  lake  bear  tne  out  b  Kying,  toB.  all  the  late  di>lur> 
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If  which  have  been  at  one  dme  the  mi-  which  is,  toattnbate  the  in-eflTect  of  iO-judged 

BJetor*!  motiTes  ibr  the  repeal  of  fire  out  of  MIX  conduct  to  the  irfnuroents  which  had  been  ned 

cfthe  new  court  taxes,  and  are  now  hit  pre-  to  dissuade  us  from  it    They  say,  that  the 

fences  fiv  refusing  to  repeal  (hat  sixth,  did  noC  opposition  made  in  parliament  to  the  stamp- 

iBOont — why  do  I  compare  them  ?  no,  not  to  act  at  the  time  of  its  passing,  encouraged  the 

a  tenth  part  of  the  tumults  and  riolence  which  Americans  to  their  resistance.    This  has  eren 

pfTfailed  long  before  the  repeal  of  that  act.  fi>rmally  appeared  in  print  in  a  regular  volume, 

Ministry  cannot  refuse  the  authority  of  the  from  an  advocate  of  that  &ction,  a  Dr.  Tucker. 

conmiaDder  in  diief,  General  Gage,  who,  in  This  Dr.  Tucker  is  already  a  desn,  and  his 

Vm  letter  of  the  4th  of  November,  from  New-  earnest  labours  in  this  vinejrard  will,  I  sup- 

Tork,  thus  represents  the  state  of  things:  pose,  raise  him  to  a  bishopridi.    But  this 

"  It  itdifieuU  to  iojfffrom  the  highest  to  the  assertion  too,  just  like  the  rest,  ii  false.    In 

lowest,  who  kai  not  been  accessary  to  thia  in-  all  the  papers  which  have  loaded  your  table; 

nurrection,  either  by  writing  or  mutual  agree-  in  all  the  vast  crowd  of  verbal  witnesses  that 

■lents  Is  oppose  the  ad ,  by  what  th^  are  plea-  appeared  at  your  bar,  witnesses  which  were 

esd  Id  term  all  legal  vppo»l6an  to  it.    Ndhing  indiscriminately  produced  from  both  sides  of 

^gktui  ku  been  propoeedj  either  to  prevent  or  the  house ;  not  the  least  hmt  of  such  a  cause 

ameBthetumult.    The  rest  of  the  provinces  are  of  disturbance  has  ever  appeared.    As  to  the 

■I  the  same  situation  ae  to  a  poeiUioe  refimd  to  fact  of  a  strenuous  opposition  to  the  stamp- 

ioise  the  etaagn;  and  threatening  thoee  who^uU  act,  I  sat  as  a  stranger  in  your  gallery  when 

take  them,  to  plunder  and  murder  them ;  and  the  act  was  under  consideration.    Far  frtxn 

t^qffbirelande  in  all  the  provinces,  fAatfim/eM  any  thing  infbunnmatory,  I  never  heard  a  more 

Ae  adifiom  ite  oam  nature,  enforce  itaelf,  n»-  languid  debate  in  this  house.    No  more  than 

thing  but  a  very  oontidtrabU  military  force  oan  two  or  three  gentlemen,  as  I  remember,  spoke 

do  it."  against  the  act,  and  that  with  great  reserve 

It  is  remarkable.  Sir,  that  the  persons  who  and  remarkable  temper.    There  was  but  one 

fermerly  trumpeted  forth  the  most  loudly,  the  division  in  the  whole  progress  (^the  bill;  and 

violent  resolutions  of  assemblies ;  the  univer-  the  minority  did  not  read)  to  more  than  S9  or 

sal  insurrectioos ;  the  seizing  and  burning  the  40.    In  the  house  of  lords  I  do  not  recollect 

■tamped  papers ;  the  forcing  the  stamp  offi-  that  there  was  any  debate  or  division  at  all. 

ears  to  resign  their  commissions  under  the  I  am  sure  there  was  no  protest.    In  fact,  the 

gallows ;  the  rifling   and  pulling  down   the  affair  passed  with  so  very,  very  little  noise, 

bouses  of  magistrates ;  and  the  expulsion  from  that  in  town  they  scarcely  knew  the  nature  of 

dieir  country  of  all  who  dared  to  write  or  what  you  were  doing.    The  opposition  to  the 

^>eak  a  single  word  in  defence  of  the  powers  bill  in  England  never  could  have  done  this 

«r  parliament ;  these  very  trumpeters  are  now  mischief,  because  there  scarcely  ever  was  less 

die  men  that  represent  the  whole  as  a  mere  of  opposition  to  a  bill  of  consequence. 

trifle  ;  and  dioose  to  date  all  the  disturbances  Sir,  the  agents  and  distributors  of  falsehoods 

from  the  repeal  of  the  stamp-act,  which  put  an  have,  with   their  usual   industry,  circulated 

end  to  them.    Hear  your  officers  abroad,  and  another  lie  of  the  same  nature  wiUi  the  former. 

let  them  reilite  this  shameless  &lsehood,  who,  It  u  this,  that  the  disturbances  arose  from  the 

in  all  their  oorrMpondence,  state  the  distur-  account  which  had  been  received  in  America 

bancee  as  owing  to  their  true  causes,  the  di»-  of  the  change  in  the  ministry.    No  longer 

content  of  the  people,  from  the  taxes.    Tou  awed,  it  seems,  with  the  spirit  of  the  former 

have  this  evidence  in  your  own  archives— and  rulers,  they  thought  themselves  a  match  for 

it  will  give  you  complete  satisfaction ;  if  you  what  our  calumniators  choose  to  qualify  by  the 

are  not  so  far  lost  to  all  parliamentary  ideas  name  of  so  feeble  a  ministry  as  succeeded. 

of  information,  as  rather  to  credit  the  lie  of  Feeble  in  one  sense  these  men  certainly  may 

die  day,  than  the  records  of  your  own  house,  be  called ;  for  with  all  their  efibrts,  and  they 

Sir,  thii  vermin  of  court  reporters,  when  have  made  many,  they  have  not  been  able  to 

diey  are  forced  into  day  upon  one  point,  are  resist  the  distempered  vigour,  and  insane  ala- 

•ure  to  burrow  in  another ;  but  they  shall  have  crity  with  which  you  are  rushing  to  your  ruin. 

no  refuge ;  I  will  make  them  bolt  out  of  all  But  it  does  so  happen,  that  the  falsity  of  this 

their  holes.    Conscious  that  they  must  be  circulation  is  (like  the  rest)  demonstrated  by 

baflfod,  when  they  attribute  a  precedent  dis-  indisputable  dates  and  records. 

turbance  to  a  subsequent  measure,  they  take  So  little  was  the  change  known  in  America, 

other  ground,  almost  as  absurd,  but  very  com-  that  the  letters  of  your  govemours,  giving  an 

non  in  modem  practice,  and  very  widtttij  account  of  these  disturlMnces  k»g  afler  they 
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had  wriTed  at  their  higfaeat  pitch,  wert  all 
directed  to  the  oid  minittryy  and  particularly  to 
the  E»i  ^Haitfaxj  the  secretary  of  itate  cor* 
refpooding  with  the  colonies,  without  once  in 
the  nnallest  degree  iotimating  the  slightest 
auapicicn  of  any  ministerial  revolution  what* 
■omrer.  The  ministry  was  not  changed  ifi 
EaglaMl  nntil  the  10th  day  of  July,  1766.  On 
the  14th  of  the  preceding  June,  Qovemour 
Fauquier  from  Virginia  writes  thus;  and 
writes  thus  to  the  Earl  of  Haliiax :  "  Govern' 
ment  it  mi  id  defiance,  wd  having  Wtngth 
emmgh  in  her  hamdB  lo  eg^bree  obedience  to  the 
imc$  qf  the  eemmtmity.  The  pnveiie  dielreet, 
loUeft  eoerynanfteU,  inereaeei  the  general  dit- 
•atisfactiop  of  the  dutiee  laid  by  the  stamp-act, 
which  hreake  out,  and  ehewe  iteeif  tq>on  euery 
trifling  oeoation,"  The  general  diss^is&ctioa 
had  produced  pome  time  before,  that  is,  oo  the 
S9th  of  May,  several  strong  public  resolvea 
against  the  stamp- act ;  and  those  resolves  are 
assigned  by  Govemour  Bernard,  a*  the  caMie 
of  the  wuvrrpefumj  in  Massachusetts  Bayi  in 
bis  letter  of  the  15th  of  August,  still  addr^^wd 
to  the  Eari  of  Halifax ;  and  he  continued  to 
address  such  accounts  to  that  minifter  quite  to 
the  7th  of  September  of  the  same  year.  Simi- 
lar accounts,  and  of  as  late  a  date,  were  swt 
finom  other  goveipours,  and  all  directed  to  Lord 
Halifax.  Not  one  of  these  letters  indicates 
the  slightest  idea  of  a  dumgOj  either  loviwp, 
or  even  apprehended. 

Thus  9^  blown  away  the  insect  race  qt 
courtly  falsehoods !  thus  perish  t^  mjseralJe 
ipventiotts  of  the  wretched  runners  for  a 
wretched  cause,  which  they  have  fy-blown 
into  eveiy  weak  and  rotten  part  of  Uie  country, 
in  vain  b(^)e8  that  when  their  maggots  had 
taken  wing,  their  inqx'i^uiiA^  buzzing  migbt 
■ound  something  like  the  public  voice ! 

Sir,  I  have  troubled  you  sufficiently  with  the 
state  o(  America  before  jthe  repeal.  Now  I 
turn  to  the  honourable  gentleman  who  so 
stoutly  challenges  us,  to  teU^  whether,  after  the 
repeal,  the  provinces  were  quiet?  This  u 
coming  home  to  the  point.  Here  I  meet  him 
directly;  and  answer  most  readily,  jp^ytoerc 
quiet.  And  I,  in  my  turn,  challenge  him  to 
prove  when,  aixi  where,  and  by  whom,  and  in 
what  numbers,  and  with  what  violence,  the 
other  laws  of  trade,  as  gentlemen  assert,  were 
riolated  in  consequence  of  your  concession  ? 
or  that  even  your  other  revenue  laws  were  at- 
tacked? but  I  quit  the  vantage  ground  on 
which  I  stand,  and  where  I  might  leave  the 
burthen  of  the  proof  upon  him :  I  walk  down 
upon  the  open  (Jain,  uid  undertake  to  shew, 
that  they  ware  not  only  quiet,  but  shewed  many 


imequivocal  marks  of  acknowledgment  and 
gratitude.  And  to  give  him  every  advantage, 
I  select  the  obnoxious  colooy  of  Massachuoett'a 
Bay,  which  at  this  time  (but  without  hearing 
her)  is  so  heavily  a  culprit  before  parliament — 
I  will  select  their  proceedings  even  under  cir- 
cumstances of  no  small  irritation.  For,  a 
little  imprudently,  I  must  say,  Govemour  Ber- 
pard  mixed  in  the  administration  of  the  leni- 
tive of  the  repeal  no  small  acrimony  arising 
irom  matters  of  a  separate  nature.  Yet  see. 
Sir,  the  etTect  of  that  lenitive,  though  mixed 
with  these  better  ingredients;  and  how  thip 
rugged  peq)le  can  express  theroselvev  on  a 
measure  of  concession. 

**  If  itie  not  in  cur  power,**  (say  they  in 
their  address  to  Govemour  Bemard,)  "  m  so 
fiJl  a  manner  lu  loiU  be  ea^peded,  to  ehew  awr 
reeped^  gratitude  to  the  mother  country  ^  or  to 
make  a  dutiful  and  qffMionate  return  to  the 
indulgence  <if  Vie  king  and  parlictment,  it  ahaU 
be  no  fauU  of  ours ;  for  thit  toe  ir^md,  amd 
hopeufe  ehoUbeabie  fiiy  to  effkt** 

Wogld  to  God  that  this  temper  bad  b«^ 
cultivated,  managed,  and  set  in  action !  other 
effects  than  those  which  we  have  since  fdt 
would  have  resulted  fjrom  it.  On  the  requisi- 
tion for  compensation  to  those  who  bad  suf^ 
frred  fixxn  the  violence  of  the  populace,  in 
the  same  address  thev  say,  "  T%e  reeomrngn" 
dation  enjoined  by  Mr.  Secretary  Conway*9 
kittr,  and  m  oofue^nencc  iiurtof  made  to  ue, 
«oe  voill  embrace  the  Jlret  convenient  cpportuni^ 
to  coneider  and  act  upon.**  They  did  consider ; 
they  did  act  upon  ii.  They  obeyed  the  requi- 
sition. I  know  the  mode  has  been  chicaned 
upon ;  but  it  was  substantially  obeyed ;  ai^ 
much  better  obeyed,  tha^  I  fear  the  parlia- 
mentary xequisition  of  this  session  will  be, 
thoi^h  enforced  by  all  your  rigour,  and  backed 
with  all  your  power.  In  a  word,  the  damages 
of  p<^uli^  f^iy  were  compensated  by  tegi^- 
tlve  gravity.  Abnost  every  other  part  of 
Amenca  ip  various  ways  demonstrated  their 
jgratitude.  I  am  bold  to  say,  that  so  sudden  a 
calm  recovered  after  so  violent  a  storm  is  with- 
out parallel  in  history.  To  say  that  no  other 
disturbance  riiouki  happen  from  any  other 
cause,  is  folly.  But  as  far  as  appearances 
went,  by  the  judicious  sacrifice  of  one  law, 
you  procured  an  acquiescence  in  all  that 
remained.  After  this  experience,  nobody 
shall  persuade  me,  when  a  whole  people  are 
concerned,  that  acts  of  lenity  are  not  means 
of  conciliation. 

I  hope  the  honourable  gentleman  has  re- 
ceived a  fliir  and  fiill  answer  to  hi«  question. 

I  have  doqe  with  the  third  period  of  your 
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policy ;  that  of  jo  ir  repeal ;  and  the  return  of 
your  ancient  lyatem,  and  your  ancient  tran- 
qninity  and  concord.  Sir,  this  period  waa  not 
M  ]oog  ae  it  was  happy.  Another  scene  waa 
opened,  and  other  aOors  appeared  on  the 
•ta^.  The  state,  in  the  condition  I  hare 
deKsribed  it,  was  delivered  into  the  hands  of 
Lord  Chatham— a  great  and  celebrated  name; 
a  name  that  keeps  the  name  of  this  country 
l«spectable  in  every  other  on  the  globe.  It 
may  be  truly  called, 

Clamm  ec  venerabile  nomen 
Oentlbus,  ec  multum  nostra  quod  proderat  wbi. 

Sir,  die  renerable  age  of  this  great  man, 
his  merited  rank,  his  superiour  eloquence,  his 
splendid  qualities,  his  eminent  services,  the 
vast  space  he  fiUs  in  the  eye  of  mankind ; 
•nd,  more  than  all  the  rest,  his  fall  from  power, 
^siiich,  like  death,  canonizes  and  sanctifies  a 
great  character,  will  not  suffer  me  to  censure 
any  part  of  his  conduct  I  am  afraid  to  flatter 
him;  I  am  sure  I  am  not  disposed  to  blame 
him.  Let  those  who  have  betrayed  him  by 
their  adulation,  insult  him  with  their  malevo* 
fence.  But  what  I  do  not  presume  to  cen- 
■ore,  I  may  have  leave  to  lament.  For  a 
wise  man,  he  seemed  to  me  at  that  time,  to  be 
governed  too  much  by  general  maxims.  I 
■peak  with  the  freedom  of  history,  and  I  hope 
without  offence.  One  or  two  of  these  maxims, 
flowing  from  an  opinion  not  the  most  indulgent 
to  our  unhappy  species,  and  surely  a  little  too 
general,  led  him  into  measures  that  were 
greatly  mischievous  to  himself;  and  for  that 
reason,  among  othera,  perhaps  &tal  to  his 
country;  measures,  the  effects  of  which,  lam 
afraid,  are  for  ever  incurable.  He  made  an 
administration,  so  checkered  and  q>eckled; 
be  put  together  a  piece  of  joinery,  so  crossly 
indented  and  whimsically  dove-taUed ;  a  oabi* 
net  so  variously  inlaid;  such  a  piece  of 
diversified  Mosaic  ;  such  a  teiselated  pave* 
ment  without  cement;  here  a  bit  of  blade 
•tone,  and  there  a  bit  of  white ;  patriots  and 
eoortiers,  king's  friends  and  republicans ; 
wfaigs  and  lories ;  treacherous  firiends  and 
open  enemies:  that  it  was  indeed  a  very 
curious  show;  but  utterly  unsafe  to  touch, 
and  unsure  to  stand  on.  The  coUeaguea 
whom  he  had  assorted  at  the  same  hoards, 
stared  at  each  other,  and  were  obliged  to  ask, 
**  Sir,  vour  name  ?-— Sir,  you  have  the  advan^ 
tage  of  me— Mr.  Such-a-one— 1  beg  a  thou- 
■and  pardons—."  I  venture  to  say,  it  did  so 
happen,  that  personshad  a  ein^  office  divided 
between  them,  who  had  never  spoke  to  eaoh 
other  in  their  lives;  until  they  §6m4  tbam- 
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■eWes,  they  knew  not  how,  pigging  logelher, 
heads  and  points,  in  the  same  truckle-bed.^ 

Sir,  in  consequence  of  this  arrangement, 
having  pot  so  much  the  larger  part  of  hb 
enemies  and  oppooers  into  power,  the  conlb- 
tion  was  such,  that  his  own  principles  cooki 
not  possibly  have  any  effect  or  influence  in 
the  conduct  of  affairs.  If  ever  be  fett  mto  a 
fit  of  the  gout,  or  if  any  odier  cause  withdrew 
him  from  public  cares,  principles  directly  the 
contrary  were  sure  to  predominate.  When  he 
had  executed  his  pba,  he  had  not  an  inch  of 
ground  to  stand  upon.  When  he  had  accom- 
plished his  schtMne  of  administration,  he  was 
no  longer  a  minister. 

WImu  his  &ce  was  hid  but  for  a  moment, 
his  whole  system  was  on  a  wide  sea,  without 
diart  or  compass.  The  gendemen,  his  parti- 
cukr  fiiends,  who,  with  the  names  of  various 
departments  of  ministry,  were  admitted,  to 
seem,  as  if  they  acted  a  part  under  him,  with 
a  modesty  that  becomes  all  men,  and  with  a 
Qonfidenoe  in  him,  which  was  justified  even  in 
its  extravagance  by  his  superiour  abiKties,  had 
never,  in  any  mstanoe,  presumed  upon  woj 
opinion  of  their  own.  Deprived  of  his  gui- 
ding influence,  they  were  whirled  about,  the 
sport  of  every  gust,  and  easily  driven  into  any 
port;  and  as  those  whojomed  with  them  in 
■MMtming  the  vessel  were  the  moot  directly  oppo> 
site  to  his  opinions,  measures,  and  character, 
and  far  the  most  artful  and  most  powerful  of 
the  set,  they  easily  prevailed,  so  as  to  seize 
upon  the  vacant,  unoccupied,  and  derelict  minds 
of  his  firiends ;  and  instantly  they  turned  the 
vessel  wholly  out  of  the  course  of  his  policy. 
As  if  it  were  to  insidt  as  weO  as  to  betray  him, 
even  long  before  the  dose  of  the  first  session 
of  his  aihninistration,  nhtn  every  thing  was 
publidy  tramacted,  and  with  great  parade,  in 
his  name,  they  made  an  act,  d^laring  it  highly 
just  and  expedient  to  raise  a  revenue  in  Ame- 
rica. For  even  then,  Sir,  even  before  diia 
splendid  orb  was  entirdy  set,  and  triiile  the 
western  horizon  was  in  a  blaze  with  his  descend- 
ing glory,  on  the  opposite  quarter  of  the  hea- 
vens arose  another  luminary,  and,  for  his  hour, 
became  kird  of  the  ascendant. 

Thiilighttoois  passed  and  set  for  ever.  Tea 
understand,  to  be  sure,  thati  speak  of  Charles 
Townshend,  officially  the  re-producer  of  this 
fitfal  scheme ;  whom  I  cannot  oven  now  re- 
mendwr  without  some  degree  of  sensibili^. 

♦  SopfMised  10  allude  to  the  Right  HonoaraUt 
Lord  ivorth,  and  George  Cooke,  £sq.  who  wera 
made  jolot  paymasters  in  the  summer  of  1786, 
on  Che  removsl  of  the  Rockingham  admtadsira- 
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kppairsd^  but  hs  paid  hh 
htr  in  br-r  ricouriia 
Icniplc,thehguH  oT 
He  chariclFn  oTthA  indi- 
in  tnj  counlTTf  ■  mu  of  i  nKn  pomted  and  vidiulfl  llut  conpoflfl  our  body,  it  ia  imposiUe, 
fiuibfld  tril ;  knd  (whgn  hii  puqioAi  war«  not  Mr.  Speaker,  not  to  ab«Tve,  ihit  Ihb  hou«« 
oobcemed)  of  a  mon  nliDed,  eiqubite,  und  lu*  a  colLectin  duniTter  dT  iti  uivn.  Thtt 
pgoBtnling  judgmant.  irbsbaduat  lagnala  dtvmclflr  too,  however  imperfect,  ij  no<t  un- 
■lock,  u  HOW  b»a  had  itho  Rouriihed  ibr-  unithle.  Like  ail  great  public  ciillicliou  of 
mBTij.rfkBOBlBdgelMigUeamredup,  hekoew  mki,  youpooen  a  marked  lorerfTirme,  and 
belter  bj  far,  thu  anj  man  I  aier  wai  as-  as  tbharrtnee  of  viee.  But  among  Ticeg, 
quainted  with,  bon  to  bring  togUhu  wilhin  a  tliere  ii  nun,  which  the  bguie  abhon  in  ihs 
■h(«tiiag,all  thalvu  naceaaiy  taesublii^,  (ane  degree  with  s&tfnu^.  OMinacf ,  Sir, 
to  iliiHlnta,  and  to  deconUe  llwt  lida  af  the  ia  certainlj  a  great  rice ;  and  mihe  changeful 
quenioa  he  mipponed.  He  elated  hii  matter  Mate  1/  political  aSain  it  ii  fl'Fquently  the 
ikilfiiUj  and  powerfiilj.  He  parltcuUrlji  ei~  eauia  of  great  miachief.  It  happem,  howerer, 
eelled  ia  a  oxiat  luminoua  eiplaiiatkio,  and  die-  fflry  unfortunately,  that  almcet  the  whole  line 
play  of  hia  ■ubjed.  Hii  ity^  of  argument  of  the  great  aztd  maAcirline  rirtuea,  eonstancj, 
waa  neither  trite  and  tiilgar,  nor  luhtle  and  graTiTy,  magnanimily,  fortitude,  AdeliCy,  and 
abitruee.  He  hit  the  home  juat  between  wind  GimnnH,  are  ckocly  allied  to  this  dingreiMiUa 
and  water. — And  not  being  troubled  with  loa     quality,  of  which  you  hare  io  juet  an  abhor- 

uily  fait  into  it.  He!  who  paid  such  a 
'.loo  to  all  yow  feelingi,  cer> 
Mto^iMk  thFmby  that  (ica 
u  perieci  uniaoa-  Hecnrfttrntedeiactiylathe  which  ii  the  mvl  diaguitful  to  you. 
temper  ef  the  houae ;  and  he  leemed  to  guide,  That  fear  of  diBplraeing  Ihcee  who  ought 
becauae  bawtaaiwaye  wretolblkiw  it.  mnet  to  be  pleaaed,  beliaytd  him  aometimea 

I  beg  pardon,  Sit,  if,  when  I  ipaakor  Ihii  into  the  other  eitreme.  He  hadToted,  and  in 
and  of  oilier  giniat  men,  I  appear  lodigrm  ia  the  year  17B&,  had  been  an  adiocale  for  the 
njioi nnething cf  their  chancten.  In  thin  itamp-aci.  TbingiandihEdispositimofnicu'* 
nentnil  hiatoy  of  the  ravohitiuu  of  America,  minda  ¥rere  changed.  In  ehort,  the  Atanipacl 
thachancten  ofmichmeuare  of  much  impor-  began  to  be  no  favourite  in  this  house.  He 
lance.  Great  men  arv  the  guidn-pcvta  and  therefore  attended  at  the  pritate  meeting,  in 
Und-maThs  in  the  state.  The  credit  of  eudi  which  the  reeoluticne  rtioved  by  a  right  hcoour- 
DHo  at  court,  or  in  the  natica,  is  the  si^  cause  able  gentleman  were  settlKl ;  resolutioog  lead- 
of  ail  the  public  meaaureK  It  would  be  u  ing  to  the  repra).  The  n«l  day  he  roUd  for 
invidioiw  thing,  (moat  fereign,  1  trtut,  to  what     that  repeal;  1     '  '  '     ' 

Tou  think  my diBpoBitioa,)toTemBrk  the  erroura     too,  if  an  illn 
uu  which  the  authority  <£  C"at  nantec  has     a  political,)  k 

nme  time  to  the  great  qualities,  whence  that  The  very  neiiMHion,  aiinetasnion  ot  Ihii 

authority  arose.    The  euliisct  is  instructire.  to  world  paueth  away,  the  repeal  began  to  be  in 

tboee  who  wisli  to  form  Ibeineelves  on  whatever  as  bad  an  odour  in  this  houH  ae  the  stamp-act 

(felcelencebHsone  before  them.    Tbereare  bad  been  in  the  senion  before.     To  conform 

nanyyeungmembersintbe  hDUae(iuchiif  lata  lothetemper  which  began  to  prevail,  and  to 

has  been  the  rapid  sucEcenon  of  public  men)  prevail  noelly  among  those  most  in  power,  ho 

who  never  saw  thai  prodigy  ChariM  Town-  declared,  very  early  in  Ihe  winter,  that  a  revenue 

was  able  to  eicile  in  every  thing  by  the  noboit     waa  tied  down  Ui  his  engagements  by  som^ 
ebuHitioa  at  his  miinl  virtues  and  (ailinga.     who  had    no  objection  to  such  eipcrimcnta, 

remember  them ;  we  (re  this  day  coondering     they  hadnoparticulairegard.   Thewbnlebodf 
-\t  effect  of  them.    But  he  bad  no  failings     of  courtieTe  drove  him  onward.     They  al 
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)ar  of  the  eichequer,  found  himMlf  »  gremt 
•trmits.  To  pleaw  uiiiveraa%  wm  the  c^ject 
oT  hiB  life ;  but  to  tax  and  to  please,  no  more 
than  to  lore  and  to  be  wise,  is  not  gnren  to  men. 
However  he  attempted  iu  To  render  the  tax 
palatable  to  the  partisans  of  American  revenue, 
he  made  a  preamble  stating  the  necessity  of 
auch  a  revenue .  To  dose  with  the  AmericaB 
distinction,  this  revenue  was  §aBkmal  or  port- 
duty  ;  but  again,  to  soften  it  to  the  other  por^, 
it  was  a  duty  of  mgppty.  To  gratify  the  ooh" 
mste,  it  was  laid  on  British  manufactures ;  to 
■atbfy  the  merthanu  if  Britain^  the  duty  was 
trivial,  and  (except  that  on  tea,  which  touched 
only  the  devoted  East  India  company )  on  none 
of  the  grand  objects  of  commerce.  To  coun- 
terwork the  American  contraband,  the  duty  on 
tea  was  reduced  from  a  shilling  to  three-pence. 
But  to  secure  the  fiivour  of  those  who  would 
•ax  America,  the  scene  of  collection  was 
changed,  and,  with  the  rest,  it  was  levied  in 
the  colonies.  What  need  I  say  more  ?  This 
fine-spun  scheme  had  the  usual  fiUe  of  all  exqui- 
site policy.  But  the  original  plan  of  the  duties, 
and  the  mode  of  executing  that  plan,  both  arose 
singly  and  solely  from  a  love  of  our  applause. 
He  was  truly  the  child  of  the  house.  He 
never  thought,  did,  or  said  any  thing,  but  with 
a  view  to  you.  He  every  day  adapted  himself 
to  your  disposition ;  and  adjusted  himself  be- 
fore it  as  at  a  lookin^glass. 

He  had  observed  (indeed  it  could  not  escapa 
him)  that  several  persons,  infinitely  his  infe- 
rioors  in  aU  respects,  had  formerly  rendered 
themselves  considerable  in  this  house  by  one 
method  alone.  They  were  a  race  of  men, 
(I  hope  in  QcA  the  species  is  extinct,)  who, 
when  they  rose  in  their  place,  no  man  living 
could  divine,  from  any  known  adherence  to 
parties,  to  opinions,  or  to  principles ;  from  any 
order  or  system  in  their  politics;  or  from 
any  sequel  or  connection  in  their  ideas,  what 
part  they  were  going  to  take  in  any  debate. 
It  is  astonishing  how  much  this  uncertainty, 
especially  at  critical  times,  called  the  atten- 
tioD  of  all  parties  on  such  men.  All  eyes 
were  fixed  on  them,  all  ears  open  to  hear  them ; 
each  party  gaped,  and  looked  alternately  for 
their  vote,  almost  to  the  end  of  their  speeches. 
While  the  house  hung  in  this  uncertainty, 
now  the  Aeor-Aams  rose  from  this  side— now 
they  rebellowed  from  the  other ;  and  that  party 
to  whom  they  fell  at  length  fipom  their  tremu- 
lous and  dancing  balance,  always  received 
them  in  a  tempest  of  applause.  The  fortune 
of  such  men  was  a  temptation  too  great  to  be 
resisted  by  one,  to  whom,  a  single  whiff  of  in- 
cense withheld  gave  much  greater  pain,  than 


he  received  delight,  in  the  clouds  nf  it,  which 
daily  rose  about  him  from  the  prodigal  super* 
stitioB  of  innumerable  admirers.  He  was  a 
candidate  for  contradictory  hmKMirs ;  and  his 
great  aim  was  to  make  those  agree  in  admira- 
tion of  him  who  never  agreed  in  any  thing  else. 

Hence  arose  this  unfortunate  act,  the  subject 
of  this  day's  debate ;  from  a  disposition  which, 
aflor  making  an  American  revenue  to  please 
one,  repeided  it  to  please  others,  and  again  re- 
vived it  in  hopes  of  pleasing  a  third,  and  of 
catching  something  in  the  ideas  of  all. 

This  revenue  act  of  1767,  formed  the  fourth 
period  of  American  policy.  How  we  have  fared 
since  then— what  woful  variety  of  schemes  have 
been  adopted  ;  what  enforcing,  and  what  r»> 
pealing ;  vi^at  bullying,  and  what  submitting ; 
what  doing,  and  undoing ;  what  straining,  and 
what  relaxing;  what  assemblies  dissolved  for 
not  obeying,  and  called  again  without  obedi- 
ence ;  what  troops  sent  out  to  quell  resistance, 
and  on  meeting  that  resistance,  recalled ;  what 
shiflings,  and  changes,  and  jumblings  of  all 
kinds  of  men  at  home,  which  left  no  possibility 
of  order,  consistency,  vigour,  or  even  so  much 
as  a  decent  unity  of  colour  in  any  one  public 
measure. — It  is  a  tedious,  irksome  task.  My 
duty  may  call  me  to  open  it  out  some  other 
time  ;*  on  a  former  occasion  I  tried  your  tem- 
per on  a  part  of  it;  for  the  present  I  shall  forbear. 

After  all  these  changes  and  agitations,  your 
immediate  situation  upon  the  question  on  your 
p^wr  ii  at  length  brought  to  this.  You  have 
an  act  of  parliament,  stating,  that  "  it  is  earpe- 
cKeHl  to  raise  a  revenue  in  America."  By  a 
partial  repeal  you  annihilated  the  greatest  part 
of  that  revenue,  which  this  preamble  declares 
to  be  so  expedient  You  have  substituted  no 
other  in  the  place  of  it.  A  secretary  of  state 
has  disclaimed,  in  the  king's  name,  all  thoughte 
of  such  a  substitotion  in  future.  The  princi- 
ple of  this  disclaimer  goes  to  what  has  been 
led,  as  well  as  what  has  been  repealed.  The 
tax  which  lingers  afler  its  companions,  (under 
a  preamUe  declaring  an  American  revenue 
expedient,  and  for  the  sole  purpose  of  support- 
ing the  theory  of  that  preamble,)  militates  with 
the  assurance  authentically  conveyed  to  the 
colonies ;  and  is  an  exhaustless  source  of  jea- 
lousy and  animosity.  On  this  sUto,  vrbich  I 
take  to  be  a  fair  one ;  not  being  able  to  dis- 
cern any  grounds  of  honour,  advantage,  peace, 
or  power,  for  adhering,  either  to  the  act  or  to 
the  preamble,  I  shall  vote  for  the  question  which 
leads  to  the  repeal  of  both. 

If  yoa  do  not  &U  in  with  this  motion,  thm 

•  Resolutions  hi  May  1770. 
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somethinf  to  fight  ibr,  oonaistent   in  abfo  gentleroan-^  for  the  repeal,  could  go  to 

theory  and  raluable  in  practice.    If  you  mint  America  without  the  atlendance  of  the  penal 

inploy  jour  strength,  employ  it  to  uphold  you  bills.    Alone  I  could  almost  answer  fur  its  suo 

in  some  hoooorable  right,  or  some  pra6table  oess.    I  cannot  be  certain  of  its  reception  in 

wrong.    If  you  are  apprehensive  that  the  con-  the  bad  company  it  may  keep.    In  such  bet&- 

eenion  reoonunended  to  yon,  though  proper,  rogeneous  assortmentit,  the  most  innocent  per- 

iboald  be  a  means  ofdrawing  on  you  further  but  son  will  lose  the  effect  ofhisinnocency.  Though 

wireasonable  ciaimsf — why  then  empby  your  yon  should  send  out  this  angel  of  peace,  yet  you 

fanee  in  supporting  that  reasonable  concession  are  sending  out  a  destroying  angel  too ;  and 

■gainst  those  unreasonable  demands.    You  will  what  would  be  the  effect  oif  the  conflict  of  these 

etoploy  it  with  more  grace  ;  with  better  effect ;  two  adverse  spirits,  or  which  would  predomi- 

and  with  great  probable  concurrence  of  all  the  Bite  in  the  end,  is  what  I  dare  not  say  :  whe- 

^iet  and  ratioMl  people  in  the  provinces ;  who  ther  the  l^iient  measures  would  cause  Ameri- 

•re  now  united  with,  and  hurried  away  by,  can  passion  to  subside,  or  the  se? ere  would  in- 

tbe  violent ;  having  indeed  different  disposi-  erease  its  fury — All  this  is  in  the  hand  of  Pro* 

lions,  but  a  common  interest.    If  you  appre-  vidonce ;  yet  now,  even  now,  I  sluxild  confide 

iMBd  that  on  a  concession  you  shall  be  pushed  in  the  prevailing  virtue,  and  efficacious  opera^ 

hy  metaphysical  process  to  the  extreme  lines,  tioo  of  lenity,  though  working  in  darkness,  and 

and  argued  out  of  your  whole  authority,  my  in  chaos,  in  the  midst  of  all  this  unnatural  and 

advice  is  this;  when  you  have  recovered  your  turbid  combination.    I  should  hope  it  might 

«td,  your  strong,  your  tenable   position,  then  produce  order  and  beauty  in  the  end. 
fiice  about — stop  short— do  nothing  more— rea-        Let  us,  Sir,  embrace  some  83rstem  or  other 

fon  not  at  att— oppose  the  ancient  policy  and  h^tbre  we  end  this  session.    Do  you  mean  to 

practice  of  the  empire,  as  a  rampart  against  tax  America,  and  to  draw  a  productive  revenue 

Ae  speculations  of  innovators  on  both  sides  of  from  thence  ?    If  you  do,  speak  out :  name, 

tbe  question  ;  and  you  will  stand  on  great,  6x,  ascertain  this  revenue ;  settle  its  quantity ; 

■■nly,  and  sure  ground.    On  this  sdid  basis  defbie  its  objects ;  provide  for  its  collection ; 

fb  yoor  machines,  and  they  will  draw  worids  and  then  fight  whoa  you  have  something  to  fight 

towards  yon.  for.    If  you  murder — rob ;  if  you  kill,  take 

Toor  mintsten,  in  their  own  and  his  majeo-  poosession:  and  donot  appear  in  the  character 
tfB  name,  have  already  adopted  the  American  of  madmen,  as  well  as  assassins,  violent,  vin- 
iietinctioa  of  internal  and  external  duties.  It  dictive,  Moody,  and  tyrannical,  without  an  ob- 
ii  a  distinction,  whatever  merit  it  may  Imto,  ject.  But  may  better  counsels  guide  you  ! 
tint  was  originally  moved  by  the  Americans  Again,  and  again,  revert  to  your  old  princi- 
liiemselves ;  and  1  think  they  will  acquiesce  in  ples---seek  peace  and  ensure  it--leave  America, 
it,  if  they  are  not  pushed  with  too  much  logic  if  she  has  taxable  matter  in  her,  to  tax  herself. 
and  too  little  sense,  m  all  the  consequences.  I  am  not  here  going  into  the  distinctions  of 
Hiat  is,  if  external  taxation  be  undenrtood,  as  ri^its,  nor  attempting  to  mark  their  boundaries. 
they  and  you  understand  it,  when  you  please,  I  do  not  enter  into  these  metaphysical  distino- 
to  be  not  a  distinction  of  geography,  but  of  po»  tions  ;  I  hate  the  very  sound  of  them.  Leave 
Key  ;  that  it  is  a  power  for  regulating  trade,  the  Americans  as  they  anciently  stood,  and 
aad  not  for  supporting  establishments.  Tho  these  distinctions,  bom  cf  our  unhappy  contest, 
distinction,  which  is  as  nothing  with  regard  to  will  die  along  with  it.  They  and  we,  and 
right,  is  of  most  weighty  consideration  in  prac-  their  and  our  ancestors,  have  been  happy  under 
ties.  Recover  your  old  ground,  and  your  old  that  system.  Let  the  memory  of  all  actions, 
tranquillity— try  it — ^I  am  persuaded  the  Ameri-  in  oontradiction  to  that  good  old  mode,  on  both 
cans  will  compromise  with  you.  When  confi*  skies,  be  extinguished  for  ever.  Be  content 
4ence  is  once  restored,  the  odious  and  au^i-  to  bind  America  by  laws  of  trade ;  you  have 
eioos  Mummum  Jus  will  porish  of  course.  The  always  done  it.  Let  this  be  your  reason  for 
apirit  of  practioibility,  of  moderation,  and  mu-  binding  their  trade.  Do  not  burthen  them  by 
tiatl  c<»venience,  will  never  call  in  geometrical  taxes ;  you  were  not  used  to  do  so  from  the  be- 
eiactneas  as  the  arbitrator  of  an  amicable  set-  ginning.  Let  this  be  your  reason  for  not  taxing. 
Ilenent.  Consult  and  fbUow  your  experience.  These  are  the  arguments  of  states  and  king- 
Let  not  llie  kng  story  with  which  I  have  exer-  doms.  Leave  the  rest  to  the  schools  ;  for 
cised  your  patience,  prove  fitiitlesB  to  yoor  io-  tiiere  only  they  may  be  discussed  with  safe^. 
taresla.  But  if,  haten^terately,  unwisely,  fiitaUy,  you 

For  my  part,  I  shouU  choose  (if  I  oouki  have 
my  wish)  that  the  propoaitioB  of  the  hoooor-  « Ifr.  riill«r. 
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sophisticate  uid  poiion  the  yerj  soorce  of  gc^ 
Ternment,  by  urging  subtle  deductions,  and  coo- 
■equences  odious  to  those  you  govern,  from  the 
tinlimited  and  illimit^le  nature  of  supreme  so- 
vereignty, you  will  teach  them  by  these  means 
to  call  that  sovereignty  itself  in  question.  When 
you  drive  him  hard,  the  boar  wUl  surely  turn 
upon  the  hunters.  If  that  sovereignty  and  their 
fi«edom  cannot  be  reconciled,  whidi  will  they 
take  ?  They  will  cast  your  sovereignty  in  your 
fiuM.  No  body  will  be  argued  into  slavery. 
Sir,  let  the  gentlemen  on  Uie  other  side  call 
forth  all  their  ability ;  let  the  best  of  them  get 
up,  and  tell  me,  what  one  character  of  libnrty 
the  Americans  have,  and  what  one  brand  dt 
slavery  they  are  free  from,  if  they  are  bound 
in  their  property  and  industry,  by  all  die  re- 
straints you  can  imagine  on  commerce,  and  at 
the  same  time  are  made  packhorses  of  every 
tax  you  choose  to  impose,  without  the  least 
share  in  granting  them.  When  they  bear  the 
burthens  of  unlimited  monopoly,  will  you  bring 
diem  to  bear  the  burthens  of  unlimited  revenue 
too  ?  The  Englishman  in  America  will  feel 
that  this  is  slavery— that  it  is  Ugai  slavery,  wiR 
be  no  cerapensation,  either  to  his  feelings  or 
his  understanding. 

A  noble  lord,*  who  spoke  some  time  ago, 
is  fuH  of  the  fire  of  ingenuous  youth;  and 
when  he  has  modelled  me  ideas  of  a  lively 
imagination  by  further  experience,  he  will  be 
an  ornament  to  his  country  in  either  house. 
He  has  said,  that  the  Americans  are  our  chfl* 
dren,  and  how  can  they  revolt  against  their 
parent  ?  He  says,  that  if  they  are  not  free  in 
their  present  state,  England  is  not  firee ;  be- 
cause Manchester,  and  other  considerable 
plains,  are  not  represented.  So  then,  be- 
cause some  towns  in  England  are  not  repre> 
sented,  America  is  to  have  no  representative 
at  all.  They  are  "  our  children ;"  but  when 
children  ask  for  bread,  we  are  not  to  give  a 
stone.  Is  it  because  the  natural  resistance  of 
things,  and  the  various  mutations  of  time, 
hinders  our  government,  or  any  scheme  of 
government,  from  being  any  more  than  a  sort 
of  approximation  to  the  right,  is  it  therefore 
that  the  colonies  are  to  recede  from  it  infi- 
nitely? When  this  child  of  ours  wishes  to 
assimilate  to  its  parent,  and  to  reflect  with  a 
true  filial  resemUance  the  beauteous  counte- 
nance of  British  liberty;  are  we  to  turn  to 
them  the  shameful  parts  of  our  constitution  f 
are  we  to  give  them  our  weakness  for  &eir 
strength  ?  our  opprobrium  for  their  glory ;  and 

^  Lord  Carmarthen. 


the  dough  of  slavery,  whidi  we  are  not  able  to 
woric  off,  to  serve  them  lor  their  freedom  ? 

If  this  be  the  case,  ask  yourselves  this 
question,  Will  they  be  content  in  such  a  state 
of  slavery  ?  If  not,  look  to  the  consequences. 
Reflect  how  you  are  to  govern  a  people,  who 
think  they  ought  to  be  free,  and  thbik  they 
are  not.  Tour  scheme  yields  no  revenue;  it 
yields  nothing  but  discontent,  disorder,  dis- 
obedience ;  and  such  is  the  state  of  America, 
that  after  wading  up  to  your  eyes  in  blood, 
you  could  only  end  just  where  you  begun ;  that 
is,  to  tax  where  no  revenue  is  to  be  fburni,  to<^ 
my  voice  fails  me ;  my  inclination  indeed  carries 
me  no  further — all  is  confusion  beyond  it. 

Well,  Sir,  I  have  recovered  a  little,  and 
before  I  sit  down  I  must  say  something  to 
another  point  with  which  gentlemen  urge  us. 
What  is  to  become  of  the  declaratory  act 
asserting  the  entireness  of  British  legislative 
authority,  if  we  abandon  the  practice  of  taxa- 
tion ? 

For  my  part  I  look  upon  the  rights  stated  in 
(hat  act,  exactly  in  the  manner  in  which  I 
viewed  them  on  its  very  first  proposition,  and 
which  I  have  oflen  taken  the  liberty,  with  great 
humility,  to  lay  before  yon.  I  look,  1  say,  on 
(he  imperial  rights  of  CJreat  Britain,  and  the 
privileges  which  the  colonists  ought  to  enjoy 
under  these  rights,  to  be  just  the  roost  recon- 
cileable  things  in  the  worid.  The  parliament 
of  Great  Britain  sits  at  the  head  of  her  exten- 
sive empire  in  two  capacities:  one  as  the 
local  legislature  of  this  island,  providing  (or 
an  things  at  home,  immediately,  and  1^  no 
other  instrument  than  the  executive  power.— 
The  other,  and  I  think  her  nobler  capacity,  i« 
what  I  call  her  hnpenal  duaraeter;  in  which,  as 
from  the  throne  of  heaven,  she  superintends  all 
the  several  inferiour  legislatures,  and  gaideS| 
and  oontroub  them  aU  without  annihilating 
any.  As  all  these  provincial  legislatures  are 
only  co-ordinate  to  each  other,  diey  ought  all 
to  be  subordinate  to  her;  else  they  can  neither 
preserve  mutual  peace,  nor  hope  (or  mutual 
justice,  nor  oflectually  afford  mutual  assis- 
tance. It  is  necessary  to  coerce  the  negligent, 
to  restrain  the  vicieat,  and  to  aid  the  weak  and 
deficient,  by  the  overruling  plenitude  of  her 
power.  She  is  never  to  intrude  into  the  place 
of  the  others,  whilst  they  are  equal  to  the  com- 
mon ends  of  their  institution.  But  in  order  to 
enaUe  parliament  to  answer  all  these  ends  of 
provident  and  beneficent  superintendence,  her 
powers  must  be  boundless.  The  gentlemeo 
who  think  the  powers  of  parliament  limited, 
may  {rfease  themsehres  to  talk  of  requisitioiis. 
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But  ■uppoM  the  requisitiont  are  not  obeyed  ? 
What !  Shall  there  be  no  reserved  power  in 
the  empire,  to  supply  a  deficiency  which  may 
weaken,  divide,  and  dissipate  the  whole  ? 
We  are  engaged  in  war--(he  secretary  of 
•tate  calls  upon  the  colonies  to  contribute^ 
■ome*would  do  it,  I  think  roost  would  cheer> 
lUUy  furnish  whatever  is  demanded — one  or 
two,  suppose,  hang  back,  and,  easing  thero- 
Mives,  let  the  stress  of  the  draft  lie  on  the 
others— surely  it  is  proper,  that  some  au- 
thority might  legally  say — "  Tax  yourselves 
for  the  common  supply,  or  parliament  will  do 
it  for  you."  This  backwardness  was,  as  I  am 
told,  actually  the  case  of  Pennsylvania  for 
■ome  short  time  towards  the  beginning  of  the 
last  war,  owing  to  some  internal  dissensions  in 
the  colony.  But,  whether  the  iact  were  so, 
or  otherwise,  the  case  is  equally  to  be  prc^ 
vided  for  by  a  competent  sovereign  power. 
But  then  this  ought  to  be  no  ordinary  power ; 
nor  ever  used  in  the  first  instance.  This  is 
what  I  meant,  when  I  have  said  at  various 
times,  that  I  consider  the  power  of  taxing  in 
parliament  as  an  instrument  of  empire,  and 
■ot  ais  a  moans  of  supply. 

Such,  Sir,  is  my  idea  of  the  constitution  of 
the  British  empire,  as  distinguished  from  the 
constitution  of  Britain ;  and  on  these  grounds 
I  think  subordination  and  liberty  may  be  suffi- 
eieotly  reconciled  through  the  whole ;  whether 
to  serve  a  refining  speculatist,  or  a  factious 
demagogue,  I  know  not ;  but  enough  surely  for 
the  ease  and  happiness  of  man. 

Sir,  whilst  we  held  this  happy  course,  we 
drew  more  from  the  colonies  than  all  the  im- 
potent violence  of  despotism  ever  coukl  extort 
from  them.  W«  did  this  abundantly  in  the 
last  war.  It  has  sever  been  once  denied — and 
what  reason  have  we  to  imagine  that  the  colo- 
nies woukl  not  have  |>reoeeded  in  supplying 
government  as  liberally,  if  you  had  not  step- 
ped in  and  hindered  them  from  contributing, 
by  interrupting  the  channel  in  which  their 
liberality  lowed  with  so  strong  a  comse ;  by 
attempting  to  take,  instead  of  being  sattsfied 
to  receive  ?  Sir  William  Temple  says,  that 
Holland  has  loaded  itself  with  ten  times  the 
impositions  which  it  revolted  from  Spain, 
rather  than  submit  to.  He  says  true.  Ty- 
ranny is  a  poor  provider.  It  knows  neither 
bow  to  aceuDMlate,  nor  how  to  extract. 

I  charge  therefore  to  this  new  and  unfortu- 
nate system  the  loss  not  only  of  peace,  of 
onion,  and  of  commeroe,  but  even  of  revenue, 
which  its  friends  are  contending  for. — It  is 
morally  certain,  that  we  have  kiet  at  least  a 


million  of  free  grants  since  the  peace.  I  think 
we  have  lost  a  great  deal  more  ;  and  that  those 
who  look  for  a  revenue  from  tlie  provinces, 
never  could  have  pursued,  even  in  that  light,  a 
course  more  directly  repugnant  to  their  pur- 
poses. 

Now,  Sir,  I  trust  I  have  shewn,  first  on  that 
narrow  ground  which  the  honourable  gentleman 
measured,  that  you  are  like  to  lose  nothing  by 
complying  with  the  motion,  except  what  you 
have  lost  already.  I  have  shewn  afterwards, 
that  in  time  of  peace  you  flourished  in  conv- 
merce,  and  when  war  required  it,  had  suifi- 
cient  aid  from  the  colonies,  while  you  pursued 
your  ancient  policy ;  that  you  threw  every  thing 
into  confusion  when  you  made  the  stamp  act ; 
and  that  you  restored  every  thing  to  peace 
and  order  when  you  repealed  it.  I  have 
shewn  that  the  revival  of  the  system  of  taxa- 
tion has  produced  the  very  worst  effects ;  and 
that  the  partial  repeal  has  produced,  not  par- 
tial good,  but  universal  evil.  Let  these  con- 
siderations, founded  on  facts,  not  one  of  which 
can  be  denied,  bring  us  back  to  our  reason  by 
the  road  of  our  experience. 

I  cannot,  as  I  have  said,  answer  for  mixed 
measures;  but  surely  this  mixture  of  lenity 
would  give  the  whole  a  better  chance  of  suc- 
cess. When  you  once  regain  confidence,  the 
way  will  be  clear  before  you.  Then  you  may 
enforce  the  act  of  navigation  when  il  ought  to 
be  enforced.  You  will  yourselves  open  it 
where  it  ought  still  further  to  be  opened. 
Proceed  in  what  you  do,  whatever  you  do, 
from  policy,  and  not  from  rancour.  Let  us 
act  like  men,  let  us  act  like  statesmen.  Let  us 
boU  some  sort  of  consistent  conduct. — It  is 
agreed  that  a  revenue  is  not  to  be  had  in  Ameri- 
ca. If  we  lose  the  profit,  let  us  get  rid  oS  the 
ndium. 

On  this  business  of  America,  I  confess  I  am 
■erious,  even  to  sadness.  I  have  had  but  one 
opinion  concerning  it  since  I  sat,  and  before  I 
■at  in  parliamenL  The  noble  k>rd*  will,  as 
usual,  prc^bly,  attribute  the  part  taken  by  me 
and  my  friends  in  this  business,  to  a  desire  of 
getting  his  places.  Let  him  enjoy  this  happy 
and  original  ide-a.  If  I  deprivKl  him  of  it,  I 
■houU  take  away  most  of  his  wit,  and  all  his 
argument.  But  I  had  rather  bear  the  brunt  of 
all  his  wit;  and  indeed  blows  much  heavier, 
than  stand  answerable  to  God  fur  embracing  a 
system  that  tends  to  the  destruction  of  some  of 
the  very  best  and  fairest  of  his  worta.  But  I 
kaow  the  map  of  England,  as  well  as  the  noble 

♦  Lord  North. 
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lord,  or  M  anjr  other  p«naa ;  aad  I  kaowr  flat 
the  way  I  take  is  not  the  road  to  preferroeoL 
My  excellent  and  hooourable  friend  under  me 
OQ  the  floor,*  has  trod  that  road  with  greet  toil 
for  upwards  of  twenty  years  together.  He  is 
not  yet  arrived  at  the  noble  lord's  destination. 
Howerer,  the  tracks  of  my  worthy  friend  are 
those  I  have  ever  wished  to  foUow;  because  I 
know  they  lead  to  honour.  Long  may  we  tread 

•  Mr.  Dowdeswell. 
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pany  us,  or  whoever  may  langh  at  us  on  our 
journey!  I  honestly  and  soleinnly  declare, 
I  have  in  all  seasons  adhered  to  the  sjr^ 
tnm  of  1766,  for  no  other  reason,  than  that  I 
think  it  laid  deep  in  your  truest  interests 
and  that,  by  limiting  the  exercise,  it  fixes  OB 
the  firmest  foundations,  a  real,  oonsislont,  wsft> 
grounded  authority  in  parliament.  Until  yoa 
come  back  to  that  system,  there  wiU  be  ■• 
peace  for  England. 


MR.  BURKE'S  SPEECHES 

ON  fflS  ARRIVAL  AT  BRISTOL,   AND  AT  THE  CON-    ' 

CLUSION  OF  THE  POLL.     1774. 


EDITOR'S  ADVERTISEMENT. 

Wx  beliere  there  is  no  need  of  an  apology 
to  the  public  for  oflTering  to  them  any  genuine 
speedies  of  Mr.  Burke :  the  two  contained  in 
this  publication  undoubtedly  are  so.  The  geno- 
ral  approbation  they  met  with  (as  we  hear) 
from  all  parties  at  Bristol,  persuades  us  that  a 
good  edition  of  them  will  not  be  unacceptable 
in  London;  whidi  we  own  to  be  the  induce- 
ment,  and  we  hope  is  a  justification  of  our 
offering  it. 

We  do  not  presume  to  descant  on  the  merit 
of  these  Speeches ;  but  as  it  is  no  less  new, 
than  honourable,  to  find  a  popular  candidate, 
at  a  papular  election,  daring  to  avow  his  dis- 
seot  to  certain  points  that  have  been  considered 
as  very  popular  objects,  and  maintaining  hioK 
self  on  the  manly  confidence  of  his  own  opinkm ; 
so,  we  must  say,  that  it  does  great  credit  to 
the  people  of  England,  as  it  proves  to  the  worid, 
tlMl,  to  insure  tl>eir  confidence,  it  is  not  necee- 
sary  to  flatter  them,  or  to  affect  a  subservienqr 
to  their  passions  or  their  prejudices. 

It  may  be  necessary  to  premise,  that  at  the 
opening  of  the  poll  the  candidates  were  Lord 
Clare,  Mr.  Brickdale,  the  two  last  members ; 
and  Mr.  Cruger,  a  considerable  merdiant  at 
BrtstoL    On  the  second  day  of  the  poll  Loid 


Glare  declined ;  and  a  consklerable  body  dT 
gentlemen,  who  had  wished  that  the  oity  of 
Bristol  shouU,  at  this  critical  season,  be  repre* 
sented  by  some  gentleman  of  tried  abilities  and 
known  commercial  knowledge,  immediatdy 
put  Mr.  Burke  in  nomination.  Some  of  thsoi 
set  off  express  for  London  to  apprise  that 
gentleman  of  this  event ;  but  he  vras  gone  to 
Malton  in  Yorkshire.  The  spirit  and  active 
xeal  of  these  gentlemen  followed  him  to  Mal> 
ton.  They  arrived  there  just  after  Mr.  Burhe'a 
election  for  that  place,  and  inrited  him  to 
Bristol. 

Mr.  Burke,  as  he  tells  us  in  his  first  Speedi, 
acquainted  his  constituents  with  the  honouralte 
offer  that  was  made  him ;  and,  with  their  ooi^ 
sent,  he  immediately  set  off  for  Bristol  on  tiie 
TuMday  at  six  in  the  evening ;  he  arrived  at 
Bristol  at  half  past  two  in  the  afternoon  M 
Thursday  the  \9fh  of  October,  being  the  siitli 
day  of  the  poll 

He  drove  directly  to  the  mayor's  house,  wlio 
not  being  at  home,  he  proceeded  to  the  Guikk 
hall,  where  he  ascended  the  hustings,  and  ht^ 
ring  saluted  the  electors,  the  sheriR,  and  tiio 
two  candidates,  he  reposed  himself  for  a  fow 
mimites,  snd  then  addressed  the  electors  is  a 
speech  which  was  received  with  great  and  wif 
versal  applause  and  approbatioo. 
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MR.    BURKE'S    SPEECH    ON   HIS 
ARRIVAL  AT  BRISTOL. 


I  AM  oome  hither  to  aolicit  in  penoo,  that 
fiifour  which  my  friendi  have  hitherto  endea- 
voured to  procure  for  me,  by  the  moet  obliging, 
mad  to  roe  the  moet  honourable,  exertions. 

I  ha?e  w  high  ao  opinion  of  the  great  tnnt 
vhicfa  you  have  to  confer  on  this  occasion; 
and,  by  long  experience,  to  just  a  diffidence  in 
ny  abilities,  to  fill  it  in  a  manner  adequate 
even  to  my  own  ideas,  that  I  should  never  have 
ventured  of  myself  to  intrude  into  that  awful 
■ituation.  But  since  1  am  called  upon  by  the 
desire  of  several  respectable  fellow-subjects,  as 
I  have  done  at  other  times,  I  give  up  my  fears 
to  their  wishes.  Whatever  my  other  deficien- 
cies may  be,  I  do  not  know  what  it  is  to  be 
wanting  to  my  friends. 

I  am  not  fond  of  attempting  to  raise  public 
expectations  by  great  promises.  At  this  time, 
there  is  much  cause  to  consider,  and  very  little 
to  presume.  We  seem  to  be  approaching  to  a 
great  crisis  in  our  affairs,  which  calls  for  the 
whole  wisdom  of  the  wisest  among  us,  without 
being  able  to  assure  ourselves,  that  any  wisdom 
can  preserve  us  from  many  and  great  incon- 
veniences. You  know  I  speak  o(  our  unhappy 
OiBtest  with  America.  I  confess,  it  ii  a  mat- 
tsr  on  which  I  look  down  as  from  a  precipice. 
It  is  difficult  in  itself,  and  it  is  rendered  more 
iairicate  by  a  great  variety  of  plans  of  conduct. 
I  do  not  mean  to  enter  into  them.  1  will  not 
suspect  a  want  of  good  intention  in  framing 
them.  But  however  pure  the  intuitions  of 
their  authors  may  have  been,  we  all  know  that 
the  event  has  been  unfortunate.  The  means 
of  recovering  our  affairs  are  not  obvious.  So 
many  great  questions  of  commerce,  of  finance, 
of  constitution,  and  of  policy,  are  invohred  in 
this  American  deliberation,  that  I  dare  engage 
lor  nothing,  but  that  I  shall  give  it,  without  any 
predilection  to  former  opinions,  or  any  sinister 
bias  whatsoever,  the  most  honest  and  impartial 
ooMideration  of  ^ich  I  am  capable.  The 
public  has  a  full  right  to  it;  and  this  great 
dtf,  a  main  pillar  is  the  conmiercial  interest 
of  Great  Britain,  must  totter  on  its  base  by  the 
slightest  mistake  with  regard  to  oar  American 
msMures. 

Thus  mudi,  however,  I  think  it  not  aniss  to 
hy  before  you ;  That  I  am  not,  I  hope,  apt  to 
take  up  or  lay  down  my  opinions  lightly.  I 
have  heki,  and  ever  shall  maintain,  to  the  best 
of  my  power,  unimpaired  and  undiminished,  tha 
jiM,  wise,  mmI  ne^MMary  constitutional  superi- 
critr  ofGnt  BritMtt.     This  is  nscessary  for 


America,  as  well  as  for  as.  I  never  mean  to 
depart  from  it,  whatever  may  be  lost  by  it.  I 
avow  it.  The  forfeiture  even  of  your  fiivour, 
if  by  such  a  declaration  I  could  forfeit  it,  though 
the  first  object  of  my  ambition,  never  will  make 
me  disguise  my  sentimenis  on  this  subject. 

But, — I  have  ever  had  a  clear  opinion,  and 
have  ever  held  a  constant  corresponding  con- 
duct, that  this  superiority  is  consistent  with  all 
the  liberties  a  sober  and  spirited  American  ought 
to  desire.  I  never  mean  to  put  any  colonist,  or 
any  human  creature,  in  a  situation,  not  becoming 
a  firee-man.  To  reconcile  British  superiority 
with  American  liberty  shall  be  my  great  object, 
as  far  as  my  Utile  faculties  extend.  I  am  far 
fitxn  thinking  that  both,  even  yet,  may  not  be 
preserved. 

When  I  first  devoted  mjrself  to  the  public 
service,  I  oonskiered  how  I  should  render  my- 
self fit  for  it ;  and  this  I  did  by  endeavouring  to 
discover  what  it  was,  that  gave  this  country 
the  rank  it  holds  in  the  world.  I  found  that 
our  prosperity  and  dignity  arose  principally,  if 
noC  solely,  from  two  sources ;  our  constitution 
and  commerce.  Both  these  I  have  spared  no 
study  to  understand,  and  no  endeavour  to 
support. 

The  distinguishing  part  of  our  constitution  is 
its  liberty.  To  preserve  that  liberty  inviolate, 
seems  the  particular  duty  and  proper  trust  of  a 
member  of  the  House  of  Commons.  But  the 
liberty,  the  only  liberty  I  mean,  is  a  liberty 
connected  with  order ;  that  not  only  exists  along 
with  order  and  virtue,  but  which  cannot  exist 
at  all  without  them.  It  inheres  in  g«xxl  and 
steady  government,  as  in  its  substance  and 
vital  principle. 

The  other  source  of  oinr  power  is  commerce, 
of  which  you  are  so  large  a  part,  and  which 
cannot  exist,  no  more  than  your  liberty,  with- 
out a  connection  with  many  virtues.  It  has 
ever  been  a  very  particular  and  a  very  favou- 
rite object  of  my  study,  in  its  principles,  and  in 
its  details.  I  think  many  here  are  acquainted 
with  the  truth  of  what  I  say.  This  I  know,  that 
I  have  ever  had  my  house  open,  and  my  poor 
services  ready,  for  traders  and  manufacturers 
of  every  denomhiation.  My  favourite  ambi- 
tion is  to  have  those  services  acknowledged. 
I  now  appear  before  you  to  make  trial,  whe- 
ther my  earnest  endeavours  have  been  so  wholly 
oppressed  by  the  weakness  of  my  abilities,  as 
to  be  rendered  insignificant  in  the  eyes  of  a 
great  trading  city ;  or  whether  you  chiise  to 
give  a  weight  to  Humble  abilities,  for  the  sake 
of  the  honest  exertions  with  which  they  are  ac- 
companied. This  is  my  trial  to-day.  My  in- 
dartry  ii  not  on  trial.    Of  ny  industry  I  am 
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ii  MHtf  If  fli^OQiirtitntMiiorBiiiid  SBdbod^ 
admitted. 

When  I  wu  inrited  by  numj  respactabis 
nerchaotB,  freeholders,  and  freauMD  of  this 
ei^,  to  offer  them  my  aerrioea,  I  had  jt«t  r»> 
eenred  the  honour  of  an  election  at  anolbv 
place,  at  a  very  great  dialanee  from  tfaoa.  I 
immediately  opened  the  matter  to  thoae  of  mf 
worthy  conttituenta  who  were  with  me,  anid 
they  unanimoueiy  ad?iaed  me  not  to  dedine  it, 
Thiey  told  me,  that  they  had  elected  me  with 
aTiewtothepublicaervioe;  and  aa  great  qoea- 
tions  relative  to  our  commerce  and  ooloniaa 
were  imminent,  that  in  anch  matters  I  might 
derive  authority  and  support  from  the  repreoeo- 
tation  of  this  great  commercial  city ;  they  da* 
sired  me  therefore  to  set  off  without  delay,  very 
well  persuaded  that  1  never  could  forget  my 
obligations  to  them,  or  to  my  firiends,  for  thia 
choKe  they  had  made  of  me.  From  that  tima 
to  this  instant  I  have  notdept;  and  if  I  should 
have  the  honour  of  being  freely  choaeo  )yf  yoOf 
I  hope  I  shall  be  as  frr  from  slnmbering  or 
deeping  when  your  service  requires  me  to  ba 
awake,  as  I  have  hetn  in  coming  to  offer  nj* 
aalf  a  candidate  for  your  favour. 


MR.  BURKE'S  SPEECH  TO  THB 
ELECTORS  OF  BRISTOL,  ON  HIS 
BEINQ  DECLARED  BY  THE  SHE- 
RIFFS,  DULY  ELECTED  ONE  OF 
THE  REPRESENTATIVES  IN 
PARLIAMENT  FOR  THAT  CITY, 
ON  THURSDAY  THE  THIRD  OF 
NOVEMBER,  177i. 


I  CAmffOT  avoid  sympathinng  strongly  with 
the  feelings  of  the  gentleman  who  has  received 
the  same  honour  that  you  have  oouferied  <m 
ma.  Ifhe,  who  was  bred  and  passed  his  whola 
life  among  you ;  if  he,  who  through  the  easy 
gradations  of  aoquaimance,  friendship,  and  aa* 
teem,  has  obtained  the  honour,  which  seema  of 
itself,  naturally  and  almost  insensibly,  to  meat 
with  those,  who,  by  the  even  teoour  of  pleasing 
manners  aiid  social  virtues,  slide  into  the  lovs 
and  confidence  of  their  fellow-citizens ;— if  ha 
cannot  speak  but  with  great  emotion  on  this  sub* 
ject,  surrounded  as  he  is  on  all  sides  with  his 
old  friends ;  you  will  have  the  goodness  to  w^ 
cuse  me,  if  my  real,  unaffected  embarrassmeat 
prevents  me  from  expressing  my  gratitude  to 
you  as  I  ought. 

I  waa  brought  hither  under  the  disadvantaga 
of  being  unknown,  even  by  aight,  to  any  of  yoo* 


No praviooa  laiit aas was «a3a feraaa.  I< 
put  in  nomination  after  the  poO  waa  opoied. 
I  did  not  appear  until  it  waa  iar  advanced.  If^ 
under  all  these  accumulated  disadvantagea^ 
your  good  opinion  has  carried  me  to  this  happy 
point  of  success;  you  will  pardon  me,  if  Icaa 
only  say  to  you  collectively,  as  I  said  to  ya« 
individually,  simply  and  plainly,  I  thank  yoo— 
I  am  obliged  to  yoo— I  am  not  iasensibla  of 
your  kindneas. 

This  is  aU  that  I  am  able  to  say  for  tha  ines- 
timable fovour  you  have  conferred  upon  ma* 
But  I  cannot  be  satisfied,  without  saying  a  li^ 
tb  more  in  defence  of  the  right  you  luiva  to 
confer  such  a  fevour.  The  person  that  a^ 
peared  here  as  counael  for  the  candidate,  who 
so  fong  and  aoeameatly  solidted  your  volaa^ 
thinks  proper  to  deny,  t^  a  very  great  part  of 
you  have  any  votea  to  give.  He  fixes  a  staa* 
dard  period  of  time  in  his  own  imaginatioai 
not  whtX  the  law  definea,  but  merely  what  tiw 
convenience  of  his  client  suggests,  by  which  ha 
wodd  cnt  off,  at  one  stroke,  all  those  fi^eedoaw^ 
which  are  the  deareat  privileges  of  your  eorpo* 
ration;  which  the  common  law  authoriaaaf 
whidi  your  magistrates  are  compelled  to  grant  I 
which  come  du^  authenticated  into  thia  oourt| 
and  are  saved  in  the  clearest  words,  and  witii 
the  most  religious  care  and  tenderness,  in  that 
very  act  of  parliament,  which  was  made  to  ra» 
gnlate  the  elections  by  freemen,  and  to  pinrsai 
all  poosible  abuses  in  making  them. 

I  do  not  intend  to  argue  the  matter  hera* 
My  learned  counsel  has  supported  your  causa 
with  his  usual  abili^ ;  the  worthy  sherift  havo 
acted  with  their  usual  equity,  utd  I  have  as 
dov^,  that  the  same  equity,  which  dictatao 
die  return,  will  gukle  the  final  determinatiQa. 
I  had  the  honour,  n  conjunction  with  manyfer 
wiser  men,  to  contribute  a  very  small  assia* 
tance,  but  however  aome  aaaistanoa,  to  tiia 
forming  the  judicature  which  is  to  tiy  aooll 
questions.  It  wodd  be  mmaiural  in  ma,  to 
doubt  the  justice  of  that  court,  in  the  trial  «f 
Biyowncauae,  to  which  I  have  been  aoactiv% 
to  give  jurisdiction  over  every  other. 

I  assure  die  worthy  fireemea,  and  this  corpo- 
ration, that,  if  the  gentleman  perseveres  in  tho 
intentions,  which  his  present  warmth  dictataa 
to  him,  I  will  attend  their  cause  with  diligenoa^ 
and  I  hope  with  efiect.  For,  if  I  know  aay 
thing  of  myself,  it  is  not  ray  own  interest  in  ity 
but  my  fidl  conviction,  that  induces  me  to  tsl 
yoo—/  think  thtn  i§neia  $hado»  qf  donbi  im 
like  case. 

I  do  not  imagine  that  you  find  me  rash  m 
declaring  niyself,  or  very  forward  in  troubUng 
ywu    FVon  the  begiwiing  to  the  end  of  tho 
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•l«ctioii,  I  bare  kept  nlance  in  all  matten  of 
ditcunioD.  I  have  never  adced  a  question  of 
a  Toter  oa  the  other  side,  or  supported  a  doubt- 
ftd  vote  on  my  own.  I  respected  the  abilities 
of  my  managers ;  I  relied  on  the  candour  of 
the  court.  I  think  the  worthy  sherifli  will  bear 
ne  witness,  that  I  have  never  once  made  an 
attempt  to  impose  upon  their  reason,  to  surprise 
their  justice,  or  to  ruffle  their  temper.  I  stood 
OD  the  hustings  (except  when  I  gave  my  thanks 
to  those  who  favoured  me  with  their  votes)  less 
like  a  candidate,  than  an  unconcerned  spec- 
tator of  a  public  proceeding.  But  here  the  fikce 
cf  things  is  altered.  Here  is  an  attempt  (or  a 
general  massaere  of  suffrage ;  an  attempt,  by 
a  promiscuous  carnage  cfjrienda  and  foa^  to 
exterminate  above  two  thousand  votes,  inclu- 
ding seven  hmdred  polled  for  the  gentlanam 
kmu^fi  toho  nou)  oomplauu,  and  who  would, 
destroy  the  friends  whom  he  has  obtained,  only 
because  he  cannot  obtain  as  many  of  them  as 
he  wishes. 

•  How  he  will  be  permitted,  in  another  place, 
to  stultify  and  disable  himself,  and  to  plead 
against  his  own  acts,  is  another  question.  The 
law  will  decide  it.  I  shall  only  speak  of  it  as 
it  eoocems  the  propriety  of  public  conduct  in 
Ais  city.  I  do  not  pretend  to  lay  down  rules 
of  decorum  for  other  genUemen.  They  are  best 
judges  of  the  mode  of  proceeding  that  will  re- 
eommend  them  to  the  favour  of  their  fellow- 
citizens.  But  I  confess,  I  shouki  look  rather 
awkward,  if  I  had  been  the  veryftrat  to  produce 
fhs  noD  eopiee  qffreedonij  if  1  had  persisted  in 
producing  them  to  the  last ;  if  I  had  ransacked, 
with  the  most  unremitting  industry,  and  the 
most  penetrating  research,  the  remotest  cor- 
■ers  of  the  kingdom  to  discover  them ;  if  I 
ivere  then,  all  at  once,  to  turn  short,  and  d». 
dare,  that  I  had  been  sporting  all  this  while 
with  the  right  of  election ;  and  that  I  had  been 
drawing  out  a  poll,  upon  no  sort  of  rational 
grounds,  whidi  disturbed  the  peace  of  my  fel- 
loiw-citizens  for  a  month  together — I  really,  for 
■y  part,  should  appear  awkward  imder  such 
eircumstances. 

-  It  would  be  still  more  awkward  in  me,  if  I 
were  gravely  to  look  the  sherifi  in  the  face, 
and  to  tell  tfiem,  they  were  not  to  determine 
miy  cause  on  my  own  principles;  nor  to  make 
the  return  upon  those  votes,  upon  which  I  had 
rested  my  election.  Such  would  be  my  ap- 
pearance to  the  court  and  magistrates. 

But  how  shouki  I  appear  to  the  voten  them- 

■elves  ?    If  I  had  gone  round  to  the  citizens 

'entitled  to  freedom,  and  squeezed  them  by  the 

hand—''  Sir,  I  humbly  beg  your  vote— I  shall 

be  etwmify  dunkfii)— may  I  hope  for  the  ho- 


nour of  your  support  ? — WeU  I — come — ^we 
■hall  see  you  at  the  council-house." — If  I  were 
then  to  deliver  them  to  my  managers,  pack  them 
into  tallies,  vote  them  off  in  court,  aixl  when  I 
heard  from  the  bar — "  Such  a  one  only !  and 
such  a  one  for  ever  1 — he  's  my  man  !" — 
"  Thank  you,  good  Sir — Hah  !  my  worthy 
friend !  thank  you  kindly — that  *s  an  honest 
fellow — how  is  your  good  family?*' — Whilst 
these  words  were  hardly  out  of  my  mouth,  if  I 
ihoukl  have  wheeled  round  at  once,  and  told 
them — "  Get  you  gone,  you  pack  of  worthless 
feUows !  you  have  no  votes — you  are  usurpers ! 
you  are  intruders  on  tlie  rights  d'real  freemen  i 
I  will  have  nothing  to  do  with  you  I  you  ought 
never  to  have  been  produced  at  this  election, 
and  the  sheiifi  ought  not  to  have  admitted  you 
topoU." 

Grentlemen,  I  should  make  a  strange  figure^ 
if  my  conduct  had  been  of  this  sort.  I  am  not 
•o  old  an  acquaintance  of  yours  as  the  worthy 
gentleman.  Indeed  1  could  not  have  ventured 
on  such  kind  of  freedoms  with  you.  But  I  am 
bound,  and  I  will  endeavour,  to  have  justice 
done  to  the  rights  of  freemen ;  even  though  I 
should,  at  the  same  time,  be  obliged  to  vin- 
dicate the  former*  part  of  my  antagonist's 
conduct  against  his  own  present  inclinations. 

I  owe  myself,  in  all  things,  to  all  the  freemen 
of  this  city.  My  particular  friends  have  a  de- 
mand on  me,  that  I  should  not  deceive  their 
expectations.  Never  was  cause  or  man  sup- 
ported with  more  constancy,  more  activity, 
more  spirit  I  have  been  supported  with  a 
zeal  indeed  and  heartiness  in  my  friends, 
yihkh  (if  their  object  had  been  at  all  pro> 
portioned  to  their  endeavours)  couki  never  be 
sufficiently  commended.  They  supported  me 
upon  the  most  liberal  principles.  They  wished 
that  the  members  for  Bristol  should  be  chosen 
for  the  city,  and  for  their  country  at  large,  and 
not  for  themselves. 

So  far  they  are  not  disappointed.  If  I  poe- 
■en  nothing  else,  I  am  sure  I  possess  the  tem- 
per that  is  fit  for  jrour  service.  I  know  nothing 
of  Bristol,  but  by  the  favours  I  have  received, 
and  the  virtues  I  have  seen  exerted  in  it. 

I  shall  ever  retain,  what  I  now  feel,  the  most 
perfect  and  grateful  attachment  to  my  friends — 
and  I  have  no  eimiities;  no  resentment.  I 
never  can  consider  fidelity  to  eagagements, 
and  constancy  in  friendships,  but  with  the 
highest  approbation;  even  when  those  noble 
qualities  are  employed  against  my  own  pre- 

*  Mr.  Brickdale  opened  his  poll,  it  seems,  with 
a  tally  of  those  very  kind  of  freemen,  and  voted 
many  hundreds  of  them. 
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tewionfl.    Tlie  gentleman,  who  ii  not  fortu-  the  condimioa  we  periiapt  three  handredmilet 

Bate  M  I  have  been  in  thia  contest,  enjoys,  in  distant  from  thoee  who  hear  the  arjpnnents? 

this  respect,  a  consolation  full  of  honour  both  To  deliver  an  opinion,  is  the  right  of  all 

to  himself  and  to  his  friends.    They  have  cer-  men ;  that  of  constituents  is  a  weighty  and 

tainly  left  nothing  undone  for  his  serrice.  respectable  opinion,  which  a  representative 

As  ibr  the  trifling  petulance,  whidi  the  rage  ought  always  to  rejoice  to  hear ;  and  which 

of  party  stirs  up  in  Uttle  minds,  though  it  should  he  ooght  always  most  seriously  to  consider, 

•hew  itself  even  in  this  court,  it  has  not  made  But  autkorUative  mstnictions;  numdatea  issued, 

the  slightest  impression  on  me.    The  highest  which  the  member  is  bound  blindly  and  impli- 

flightof  such  clamorous  birds  is  winged  in  an  in-  citly  to  obey,  to  vote  and  to  argue  for,  though 

feriour  region  of  the  air.  We  hear  them,  and  we  eontrary  to  the  clearest  conviction  of  his  judg- 

look  upon  them,  just  as  you,  gentlemen,  when  raent  and  conscience ;  these  are  things  utterly 

vou  enjoy  the  serene  air  on  your  lofty  rock^  miknown  to  the  laws  of  this  land,  and  whic^ 

look  down  upon  the  guUs,  that  ikim  the  mud  of  arise  from  a  fundamental  mistake  of  the  whole 

your  river,  when  it  is  exhausted  of  its  tide.  order  and  tenour  of  our  constituticm. 

I  am  sorry  I  cannot  conchide,  without  saying  Parliament  is  not  a  congress  of  ambassa- 

a  word  on  a  topic  toudied  upon  by  my  worthy  dors  from  different  and  hostile  interests ;  which 

colleague.    I  wish  that  topic  had  been  passed  interests  each  must  maintain,  as  an  agent  and 

by ;  at  a  time  when  I  have  so  little  leisure  to  advocate,  against  other  agents  and  advocates ; 

discuss  it.    But  since  he  has  thou^t  proper  but  parliament  is  a  dd^erative  assembly  of 

to  throw  it  out,  I  owe  you  a  clear  explanation  one  nation,  with  one  interest,  that  of  the  whole ; 

of  my  poor  sentiments  on  that  subject.  where,  not  local  purpoees,  not  local  prejudices 

He  tells  you,  that  «  the  topic  of  instmctioni  ought  to  guide,  but  the  general  good,  resuhing 

has  occasioned  much  altercation  and  unesr-  from  the  general  reason  of  the  whole.    You 

siness  in  this  city ;"  and  he  expresses  himself  «huse  a  member  indeed  ;  but  when  you  have 

(if  I  understand  him  rightly)  in  favour  of  the  chosen  him,  he  is  not  a  member  of  Bristol, 

coercive  authority  of  such  instructions.  but  he  is  a  member  of  parHamnU.     If  the 

Certainly,  gentlemen,  it  ought  to  be  the  hap-  local  constituent  ^Muld  have  an  interest,  or 

piness  and  glory  of  a  representative,  to  live  in  should  form  an  hasty  opinion,  evidently  oppo- 

the  strictest  union,  the  closest  correspondence,  site  to  the  real  good  of  the  rest  of  the  coni- 

and  the  most  unreserved  communication  with  munity,  the  men^r  ^  that  place  ought  to  be 

his  constituents.    Their  wishes  ou^t  to  have  as  far,  as  any  other,  from   any  endeavour  lo 

great  weight  with  him;  their  opinion  high  re-  give  it  effect.     I  beg  pardon  for  saying  so 

apect;  their  business  unremitted  attention.    It  much  on  this  subject.     I  have  been  unwil- 

is  his  duty  to  sacrifice  his  repose,  his  plesr-  lingly  drawn  into  it ;  but  I  shall  ever  use  a 

euros,  his  sat&rfictions,  to  theirs ;  and,  iJMve  respectful  frankness  of  communication  with 

all,  ever,  and  in  all  cases,  to  prefer  their  in-  you.    Your  faithful  friend,  your  devoted  ser* 

terest  to  his  own.    But,his  unbiassed  opinion,  vant,  I  shall  be  to  the  end  of  my  life :  a  flat- 

his  mature  judgment,  his  enlightened  con-  terer  you  do  not  wish  Sat.    On  this  point  of 

■cience,  he  ought  not  to  sacrifice  to  you ;  to  instructions,  however,  I  think  it  scarcely  po»> 

any  man,  or  to  any  set  of  men  living.    These  sible,  we  ever  can  have  any  soK  of  difibreooe. 

he  does  not  derive  from  your  pleasure ;  no,  nor  Perhaps  I  may  give  you  too  much,  rather  thaa 

from  the  law  and  the  constitution.    They  are  too  little  trouble. 

a  trust  from  Providence,  for  the  abuse  of  which  From  the  first  heur  I  was  encouraged  to 

he  is  deeply  answerable.   Your  representative  court  your  fitvour  to  this  happy  day  of  obtain- 

owes  you,  not  his  industry  only,  but  his  jud^  ing  it,  I  have  never  proiniseid  you  any  thini, 

roent ;  and  he  betrays,  instead  of  serving  you,  but  humble  and  persevering  endeavours  to  do 

if  he  sacrifices  it  to  your  opinion.  my  du^.    The  weight  of  that  duty,  I  oonfess, 

My  worthy  colleague  says,  his  will  ought  to  makes  me  tremble ;  and  whoever  well  oonsi- 

be  subservient  to  yours.  If  that  be  all,  the  thing  ders  what  it  is,  of  all  things  in  the  world,  will 

is  innocent    If  government  were  a  matter  of  fly  from  what  has  the  least  likeness  to  a  posi- 

will  upon  any  side,  yours,  without  question,  tive  and  precipitate  engagement    To  be  a 

ou^t  to  be  superiour.    But  government  and  good  mend>er  of  parliament,  is,  let  me  tell  you, 

legislation  are  matters  of  reason  and  judgment,  no  easy  task ;  especially  at  this  time,  when 

ami  not  of  inclination;  and,  what  sort  of  reason  there  is  so  strong  a  disposition  to  run  into  the 

is  that,  in  which  the  determination  precedes  the  perilous  extremes  of  servile  compliance  or 

discussion;  in  which  one  set  of  men  deliberate,  wild  popularity.     To  unite  circumspection 

and  another  decide;  and  where  those  who  fcna  with  vigour,  is  absolutely  necessary ;  but  it  ia 
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iy  difficult.  We  ara  now  membera 
for  a  rich  comtnercial  d^ ;  thia  city,  however, 
ii  but  a  part  of  a  rich  commercial  mtfton,  the 
iaterests  of  which  are  various,  multiform,  and 
intricate.  We  are  members  (or  that  great 
■ation,  which,  however,  is  itself  but  part  of 
A  great  empirf ,  extended  by  our  virtue  and  our 
ftrtune,  to  the  forthest  limits  of  the  east  and 
tf  the  west.  All  these  wide-spread  interests 
must  be  considered ;  must  be  compared ;  must 
be  reconciled  if  possible.  We  are  members 
§at  a  Jne  country ;  and  surely  we  all  know, 
that  the  machine  of  a  free  constitution  is  no 
■imple  thing ;  but  as  intricate  and  as  delicate 
as  it  is  valuaUe.  We  are  members  in  a  great 
and  ancient  mtman/^ ;  and  we  must  preserve 
nligiouily,  the  tiue  legal  rights  of  the  sove- 


reign, which  form  the  key-stone  that  binds 
together  the  noble  and  well-constructed  arch 
of  our  empire  and  our  constitution.  A  con- 
stitution made  up  of  balanced  powers  roust 
ever  be  a  critical  thing.  As  such  I  mean  to 
touch  that  part  of  it  which  comes  within  my 
reach.  I  know  my  inability,  and  I  wish  for 
8iq>port  from  every  quarter.  In  particular,  I 
■hall  aim  at  the  friendship,  and  shall  cultivate 
the  best  correspondence,  of  the  worthy  col- 
league you  have  given  me. 

I  trouble  you  no  farther  than  onoe  more  to 
thank  you  all ;  you,  gentlemen,  for  your  favours ; 
the  candidates,  for  their  temperate  and  polite 
behaviour;  and  the  sheriffii,  for  a  omduct 
which  may  give  a  model  for  all  who  are  in 
public  stations. 


MR.  BURKE'S  SPEECH 

ON  MOVING  HIS  RESOLUTIONS  FOR  CONCILIATION 
WITH  THE  COLONIES,  MARCH  22,  1776. 


I  HOPS,  Sir,  that  notwithstanding  the  aus- 
terity of  the  chair,  3rour  good-nature  will  io- 
dine you  to  some  degree  of  indulgence  toward 
human  frailty.  You  will  not  think  it  onna- 
■nral,  that  those  who  have  an  object  depending, 
which  strongly  engages  their  hopes  and  fears, 
diould  be  somewhat  inclined  to  superstition. 
As  I  came  into  the  house  full  of  anxiety  about 
the  event  of  my  motion,  I  fbimd  to  my  infinite 
Nrprise,  that  the  grand  penal  Bill,  by  which 
tea  had  passed  sentence  on  the  trade  and  sue- 
tenanceof  America,  isto  be  retnraed  to  usfrora 
the  other  house.*  I  do  confess,  I  could  not  help 
looking  on  this  event  as  a  fortimate  omen.  I 
look  upon  it  as  a  aort  of  providential  fiivour; 
W  which  we  are  put  once  more  in  possession 
or  our  deliberative  capacity,  upon  a  business 
00  very  questionable  in  its  nature,  so  very 
ODCertain  in  its  issue.    By  the  return  of  this 

*The  Act  to  restrain  the  trade  and  mmmerce 
of  the  provinces  of  MaMSchusetis-Bay  and 
New  Harop-^hire,  and  colonies  of  Connecticut 
and  Rhode  Island,  and  Providence  Plantation, 
In  Nonh  America,  to  Great  Britain,  Ireland, 
and  the  British  Islands  in  the  West  Indies ;  and 
ID  prohibit  such  provinces  and  colonies  from  car* 
rymg  on  anv  fishery  on  the  banks  of  Newfound* 
lend,  and  other  places  therein  mentioned,  under 
etnmin  eoadkhDt  and  Jlmltatloni. 


Bill,  which  seemed  to  have  taken  its  flight  for 
ever,  we  are  at  this  very  instant  nearly  as 
fiiee  to  choose  a  plan  for  our  American  govem- 
■Knt,  as  we  were  on  the  first  day  of  the  see- 
sioD.  If,  Sir,  we  incline  to  the  side  of  con- 
ciliation, we  are  not  at  all  embarrassed  (un- 
Isos  we  please  to  make  ourselvM  so)  by  any 
iooongruous  mixture  of  coercion  and  restraint. 
We  are  therefore  called  upon,  as  it  wwe  by 
a  Buperiour  warning  voice,  again  to  attend  to 
America ;  to  attend  to  the  whole  of  it  together ; 
and  to  review  the  subject  with  an  untwual 
degree  of  care  and  calmness. 

Surely  it  is  an  awful  subject ;  or  there  is 
none  so  on  this  side  of  the  grave.  When  I 
first  had  the  honour  of  a  seat  in  this  house, 
the  afiairs  of  diat  continent  pressed  them- 
selves upon  us,  as  the  most  important  and 
most  delicate  object  of  parliamentary  atten- 
tion. My  little  share  in  this  great  delibera- 
tion oppressed  me.  I  found  myself  a  par- 
taker in  a  very  high  trust ;  and  having  no  sort 
of  reason  to  rely  on  the  strength  of  my  natu- 
ral abilities  for  the  proper  execution  of  that 
tmst,  I  was  obliged  to  take  more  than  com- 
mon pains,  to  instruct  myself  in  every  thing 
which  relates  to  our  colonies.  I  was  not  leas 
under  the  neceootiy  of  forming  some  fixed 
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MiMy  ocMMMmni^  tii6  fflOBnu  policy  of  tlM 
BHtiflh  empire.  Something  of  this  sort  seemed 
to  be  indispensable ;  in  order,  amid  so  vut  a 
fnetoatioa  of  passions  and  opinions,  to  concoH 
ter  my  thoii|rht8 ;  to  ballast  my  conduct ;  to 
pr Metre  me  from  being  blown  about  by  erery 
wind  of  fashionable  doctrine.  I  really  did  not 
tfriak  it  safe,  or  manly,  to  have  fresh  princi> 
plea  to  seek  upon  every  fredi  mail  which 
dioald  arrive  from  America. 

At  duit  period,  I  had  the  fortune  to  find  my- 
■etf  in  perfect  concurrence  with  a  large  majo- 
rity in  this  house.  Bowing  under  that  high 
authority,  and  penetrated  with  the  sharpnesa 
and  strength  of  that  early  impression,  I  haw 
continued  ever  since,  without  the  least  devia- 
tion m  my  original  sentiments.  Whether  thii 
be  owing  to  an  obstinate  persererance  in 
errour,  or  to  a  religious  acfiierence  to  what 
appears  to  me  truth  and  reason,  it  is  in  your 
equity  to  judge. 

Sir,  PaHiament  having  an  enlarged  view  of 
objects,  made,  during  this  interval,  more  fre* 
quent  changes  in  their  sentiments  and  their 
conduct,  than  could  be  justified  in  a  particular 
person  upon  the  contracted  scale  of  private 
infbrmadon.  But  though  I  do  not  hazard  any 
thing  approaching  to  a  censure  on  the  motives 
of  former  parliaments  to  all  those  alterations, 
one  &ct  is  undoubted ;  that  under  them  the 
•lato  of  America  has  been  kept  in  continual 
tglitatkm.  Every  thing  administered  as  re- 
nedy  to  (he  public  compfaunt,  if  it  did  not 
prodnee,  was  at  least  fbDowed  by,  an  heigh- 
tening of  the  distemper ;  imtil,  hj  a  variety 
of  experiments,  that  important  country  has 
been  brooght  into  her  present  situation  ;— a 
•itoation  which  I  will  not  miscall,  which  I 
dare  not  name ;  which  I  scarcely  know  how 
to  comprehend  in  the  terms  of  any  description. 

In  this  posture.  Sir,  things  stood  at  the 
beginning  of  the  session.  About  that  time, 
ft  worthy  member*  of  great  parliamentaiy 
oxperience,  who,  in  the  year  1766,  filled  tho 
chair  of  the  American  committee  with  mudi 
abflity,  took  me  aside;  and,  lamenting  the 
present  aspect  of  our  politics,  told  me,  things 
were  come  to  such  a  pass,  that  our  former 
methods  of  proceeding  in  the  house  wonld  be 
no  longer  tolerated.  That  the  public  tribunal 
(never  too  indidgent  to  a  long  and  unsuccesa- 
fiil  opposition)  would  now  scnitbize  our  ooo- 
duet  with  unusual  severity.  That  the  very 
▼iciasitndea  and  shiftinffs  of  ministerial  me»> 
flares,  instead  of  conncting  their  authors  of 
Jnrmnstmcy  and  want  of  system,  wouki  be 

*BCr  RoaaFolIsr. 


-  _     of  durgiag  ■§  _,^ 

a  predetermined  disoootont,  wlii£  nothmg 
could  satisAr ;  whilst  we  accused  every  ms^ 
sure  of  Yigour  as  cruel,  and  every  proposal 
of  lenity  aa  weak  and  irreoohita.  The  paUio^ 
hasaid,  wouU  not  have  patience  to  see  uaptajr 
the  game  out  with  our  adveisariesi 
produce  our  hand.  It  wouki  be  e^ 
that  tboae  who  far  many  years  bad 
acttre  in  such  affairs  should  shew,  that  tbsgr 
bad  formed  some  dear  and  decided  idea  d 
die  principles  of  colony  govemmsnt;  and 
were  capable  of  (kmwing  out  something  Kk* 
a  platform  of  the  gnnrnd,  which  might  be  kud 
fcr  future  and  permanent  tranqniUi^. 

I  fdt  the  truth  of  what  my  hoa.  friend  ra- 
pveaented ;  but  I  felt  my  sitnatkm  too.  Hii 
application  might  have  been  made  with  a  far 
greater  propriety  to  many  other  gentlemen. 
No  man  was  indeed  ever  better  disposed,  or 
worse  qualifwd,  for  such  an  undertaking  than 
myself.  Tboughlgavesofar  mtohisopinioOf 
that  I  iamwdiately  threw  my  thoughte  into  a 
sort  of  parliamentary  form,  I  was  by  no  means 
equally  ready  to  produce  them.  It  generally 
argues  some  degree  of  natural  impotence  off 
mind,  or  some  want  of  knowledge  of  tho 
world,  to  hazard  plans  of  government,  except 
from  a  seat  of  authority.  Propositkins  are 
made,  not  only  ineffectually,  but  somewlmt 
disreputably,  when  the  minds  of  men  are  not 
praperiy  disposed  for  their  reception ;  and  for 
ray  part,  I  am  not  ambitious  of  ridk»le;  not 
abedutoly  a  candidate  far  disgrace. 

Besides,  Sir,  to  speak  the  phiin  troth,  I 
have  in  general  no  very  exahed  opmum  of 
the  virtue  of  paper  government ;  nor  of  any 
politksB,  in  which  the  plan  is  to  be  whoBy 
separated  finom  the  execution.  But  when  I 
saw,  that  anger  and  ridenoe  prevailed  etwf 
day  more  and  more ;  and  that  things  wero 
hastening  towards  an  incurable  alienation  of 
our  cokmies ;  I  confess  my  caution  gave  war. 
I  felt,  this  as  one  of  thoee  few  moments  m 
which  decorum  yiekls  to  an  higher  du^. 
Public  calamity  is  a  mighty  leveHer;  and  theio 
are  occasions  when  any,  even  the  slightest, 
chance  of  doing  good,  must  be  laki  hoU  on, 
even  by  the  most  inconsiderable  person. 

To  restore  order  and  repose  to  an  empire  so 
great  and  so  distracted  as  ours,  is,  merdy  in 
the  attempt,  an  undertaking  that  wouM  enno- 
ble the  flighte  of  the  hi^Mst  genius,  and 
obtain  pardon  for  the  efforts  of  the  wfisat 
iraderstanling.  Struggling  a  good  wlule  with 
these  thoughts,  by  degrees  I  felt  myself  mom 
firm.  I  derived,  at  length,  some  ooofidenoo 
from  what  in   other  eirearastaneos  asim|y 
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predoeei  timidhj.  I  grew  lea  anzioai,  eren 
finom  the  idea  of  my  own  UMignificanoe.  For, 
jodfing  of  what  you  are,  by  what  you  ought 
to  be,  I  persuaded  myaelf,  that  you  would  not 
Itject  a  reasonable  proposition,  because  it  had 
Mthinc  but  its  reason  to  reoonunend  iL  On 
dM  other  hand,  being  totally  destitute  of  all 
ifcldnif  of  influence,  natural  or  adventitious, 
I  was  Tory  sure,  that,  if  my  proposition  were 
fiHile  or  dangerous ;  if  it  were  weakly  con- 
ceived, or  improperly  timed,  there  was  no- 
tiling  ezteriour  to  it,  of  power  toawe,  dazzle,  or 
dshide  you.  You  will  see  it  just  as  it  i»  ;  and 
you  wiU  treat  it  just  as  it  deserves. 

The  proposition  is  peace.  Not  peace 
tivoogh  the  medium  of  war ;  not  peace  to  be 
knnted  through  the  labyrinth  of  intricate  and 
widless  negotiations ;  not  peace  to  arise  out 
of  universal  discord,  fomented  (rom  principle, 
in  all  parts  of  the  empire ;  not  peace  to  depend 
on  the  juridical  determination  of  perplexing 
questions ;  or  the  precise  marking  the  shadowy 
boundaries  of  a  complex  government.  It  is 
simple  peace;  sought  in  its  natural  course, 
•nd  m  its  oidinary  haunts. — It  is  peace  sought 
in  the  spirit  of  peace ;  and  laid  in  princi{Ue8 
purely  pacific.  I  propose,  by  removing  the 
ground  of  the  difference,  and  by  restoring  the 
farmer  uimupeding  emi^ldtnee  t^the  ooUmim 
m  tht  mother  country,  to  give  permanent  satit- 
fiietion  tOjTour  people ;  and  (far  from  a  scheme 
cf  ruling  by  discord)  to  reconcile  them  to  each 
other  in  the  same  act,  and  by  the  bond  of  the 
very  same  interest,  which  reconciles  them  to 
British  government 

My  idea  is  nothing  more.  Refined  policy 
ever  has  been  the  parent  of  confiision ;  and 
•ver  will  be  so,  as  long  as  die  work!  endures. 
Plain  good  mtention,  which  is  as  easily  dis- 
covered at  the  first  view,  as  fraud  is  surely 
detected  at  last,  is,  let  me  say,  of  no  mean 
force  in  the  government  of  mankind.  Ge> 
Buine  simplicity  of  heart  is  an  healing  and  ce- 
menting principle.  My  plan,  therefore,  being 
formed  upon  the  most  simple  grounds  imagi- 
aable,  may  disappoint  some  people,  when  they 
hear  it.  It  has  nothing  to  recommend  it  to 
die  pruriency  of  curious  ears.  There  is  no- 
thing at  all  new  and  captivating  in  it.  It  has 
nothing  of  the  splendour  of  the  project,  which 
has  been  lately  laid  upon  your  ti^e  by  the 
noble  kxd  in  the  blue  riband.'*'    It  does  not 

•  "  That  when  the  govcmour"  council,  or  as. 
•embly,  or  general  court,  of  any  of  his  maies- 
(y*s  ]vovinces  or  colonies  in  America,  shall 
propote  to  make  provision,  according  to  the 
eimaift'on,  ctretunstonces.  and  eituation,  of 
sneh  province  or  colony,  for  contributing  their 
proportion  to  the  eommois  defence,  socn  pro- 


propose  to  fill  your  lobby  with  squabbling  oolooy 
agents,  who  will  require  the  interposition  of 
your  mace,  at  every  instant,  to  keep  the  peace 
among  them.  It  does  not  institute  a  magnificent 
auction  of  finance,  where  captivated  provinces 
ooroe  to  general  ransom  by  bidding  against 
each  other,  until  you  knock  down  the  hammer, 
and  determine  a  proportion  of  payments,  beyond 
all  the  powers  of  algebra  to  equalise  and  settle. 

The  plan,  which  I  shall  presume  to  suggest, 
derives,  howevor,  one  great  advantage  from 
the  proposition  and  registry  of  that  noble  k>rd*8 
project.  The  idea  of  conciliation  is  admissible. 
First,  the  house  in  accepting  the  resolution 
moved  by  the  noble  lord,  has  admitted,  notwith- 
standing the  menacing  front  of  our  address,  notp 
withstanding  our  heavy  bill  of  pains  and  p^ 
nalties— that  we  do  not  think  ourselves  prech>- 
ded  fitxn  all  ideas  of  free  grace  and  bounty. 

The  house  has  gone  farther ;  it  has  declared 
conciliation  admissible,  previota  to  any  sub- 
mission on  the  part  of  America.  It  has  even 
shot  a  good  deid  beyond  that  mark,  and  has 
admitted,  that  the  complaints  of  our  former 
mode  of  exerting  the  right  of  taxation  were 
not  wholly  unfounded.  That  right  thus  exert- 
ed is  allowed  to  have  had  something  repre- 
'hensible  in  it;  something  unwise,  or  something 
grievous ;  since,  in  the  midst  of  our  heat  and 
resentment,  we,  of  ourselves,  have  proposed 
a  capital  alteration;  and,  in  order  to  get  rid 
of  what  seemed  so  very  exceptionable,  have  in- 
stituted a  mode  that  is  altogether  new ;  one  that 
is,  indeed,  wholly  alien  from  all  the  ancient 
methods  and  forms  of  parliament. 

The  principle  of  this  proceeding  is  large 
enough  for  my  purpose.  The  means  proposed 
by  the  noble  lord  for  carrying  his  ideas  into 
execution,  I  think  indeed,  are  very  indiffe- 
rently suited  to  the  end ;  and  this  I  shall 
endeavour  to  shew  you  before  I  sit   down. 

portion  to  be  raised  under  the  authority  of  the 
general  court,  or  general  Assembly,  of  such 
province  or  colony,  and  disposable  by  parlia* 
ment)  and  shall  en^afe  to  make  provision  also 
for  the  support  uf  the  civil  government,  and  the 
admlnistraiion  of  justice,  in  such  province  or 
colony,  it  will  be  proper^  if  ouch  proposal 
ehcUl  be  approved  by  hi*  mafesty^  and  the 
two  houoe*  of  parliament^  and  for  so  loni?  as 
such  provision  shall  be  made  accordingiyi  to 
forbear,  in  reepeet  of  ouch  province  or  colo- 
ny y  to  levy  any  duty,  tax,  or  assessment,  or  to 
impose  any  farther  duty,  tax,  or  assessment, 
except  such  duties  as  It  may  be  expedient  to 
continue  to  levy  or  impose,  for  the  regulation  of 
commerce  ;  the  nett  produce  of  the  amies  last 
mentioned  to  be  carried  to  the  account  of  such 
province  or  colony  respectively."  Resolution 
moved  by  Lord  North  in  the  committee :  and 
agreed  10  by  the  house,  97th  Feb.  ins. 
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Bat|  fijr  the  present,  I  take  my  grouod  on  the  weight  and  importance.    Bat  whether  I  pot 

a«imitted  principle.    I  mean  to  giro  peace,  the  present  mmiberB  too  high  or  too  low,  if  a 

Pettce   implies    reconciliation;    and    where  matter  of  little  moment.    Such  is  the  strength 

there  has  been  a  material  dispute,  reoonciliatian  with  which  population  ehoots  in  that  part  off 

does  in  a  manner  always  imply  concession  oa  the  world,  that  state  the  numben  as  high  aa 

the  one  part  or  on  the  other.    In  this  state  off  we  wifl,  whilst  the  dispute  continues,  the  eiag^ 

things  I  make  no  difficulty  in  affirming,  that  geration  ends.    Whilst  we  are  «*«««^«^»ng  anjr 

the  proposal  ought   to    originate   from   us.  giiren  magnitude,  they  are  grown  to  iL   Whilst 

Great  and  acknowledged  force  is  not  impaired,  we  spend  our  time  in  deliberating  on  the  mode 

either  in  effect  or  in  (^ini<»,  by  an  unwilling^  of  goreming  two  millions,  we  aball  find  w« 

ness  to  exert  itself.    The  superiour  power  have  millions  more  to  manage.  Your  childrea 

may  offer  peace  with  honour  and  with  safety,  do  not  grow  (aster  from  ii^ncy  to  manhood^ 

Such  an  offer  from  such  a  power  will  be  at-  than  th^  spread  frtxn  frunilies  tocommunities 

tributed  to  magnanimity.    But  the  concessions  end  from  villages  to  nations, 

of  the  weak  are   the  concessions  of  fear.  I  put  this  consideration  of  the  present  and 

When  such  a  one   is  disarmed,  he  is  wholly  the  growing  numbers  in  the  front  of  ourdelibe- 

at  the  mercy  of  his  superiour ;  and  he  loses  ration ;  because,  Sir,  this  consideration  will 

for  ever  that  time  and  those  diances,  which,  make  it  evident  to  a  blunter  discernment  than 

as  they  happen  to  all  men,  are  the  strength  yours,  that  no  partial,   narrow,  contracted, 

and  resources  of  all  inferiour  power.  pinched,  occasional  system  will  be  at  all  suita- 

The  capital  leading  questions  on  which  yoa  ble  to  such  an  object.    It  will  shew  you,  that 

must  this  day  decide,  are  these  two.    First,  it  is  not  to  be  considered  as  one  of  those  mtni- 

whether  you  ought  to  concede ;  and  secondly,  ma  which  are  out  of  the  eyt  and  oonsideratioa 

what  your  concession  ought  to  be.     On  the  of  the  law ;  not  a  paltry  excrescence  of  tha 

first  of  these  questions  we  have  gained  (as  I  state;  not  a  mean  dependent,  who  may  be 

have  just  taken  the  liberty  of  obsonring  to  yon)  neglected  with  little  damage,  and  provoked 

WMse  ground.    But  I  am  sensible  that  a  good  with  little  danger.    It  will  prove,  that  soma 

deal  more  is  still  to  be  done.    Indeed,  Sir,  to  degree  of  care  and  caution  is  required  in  the 

enable  us  to  determine  both  on  the  one  and  the  handling  such  an  object;  it  will  shew  that  yoa 

other  of  these  great  questions  with  a  firm  and  ought  not,  in  reason,  to  trifle  with  so  large  a 

precise  judgment,  I  think  it  may  be  necessary  mass  of  the  interests  and  feelings  of  the  human 

to  ooasider  distinctly  the  true  nature  and  the  race.     You  could  at  no  time  do  so  without 

peculiar  circumstances  of  the  object  whidi  we  guilt;  and  be  assured  you  will  not  be  able  U> 

have  before  us.    Because  after  all  our  strug-  do  it  long  with  impunity, 

gle,  whether  we  will  or  not,  we  must  govern  But  the  population  of  this  country,  the  great 

America,  according  to  that  nature,  imd  to  and  growing  population,  though  a  very  im- 

thoee  circumstances ;  and  not  according  to  oar  portent  consideration,  will  loee  much  of  its 

own  imaginatioas ;  not  according  to  abstraet  weight,  if  not  combined  with  other  circum- 

ideas  of  right ;  by  no  means  according  to  mere  stances.    The  commerce  of  your  colonies  is 

general  theories  of  government,  the  resort  to  out  of  all  proportion  beyond  the  numbers  of  the 

which  appears  to  me,  in  our  present  situation,  people.    This  ground  of  their  commerce  in- 

no  better  than  arrant  trifling.   I  shall  therefore  deed  has  been  trod  some  days  ago,  and  with 

endeavour,  with  your  leave,  to  lay  before  yoa  great  ability,  by  a  distinguished  person,*  at 

some  of  the  most  material  of  these  circunn  your  bar.     This  gentleman,  after  thirty-five 

stances  in  as  full  and  as  clear  a  manner  as  I  years— it  is  so  long  since  he  first  appeared  at 

am  able  to  state  them.  the  same  place  to  plead  Sor  the  commerce  off 

The  first  thing  that  we  have  to  consider  with  Great  Britain — has  come  again  before  you  to 

regard  to  the  nature  of  the  object  is— the  num-  fAtad  the  same  cause,  without  any  other  eflbet 

ber  of  people  in  the  cokxiies.   I  have  taken  for  of  time,  than,  that  to  the  fire  of  imagination 

some  years  a  good  deal  of  pains  on  that  point,  and  extent  of  erudition,  which  even   then 

I  can  by  no  calculation  justify  myself  in  placing  marked  him  as  one  of  the  first  literary  charao> 

the  number  bek>w  two  millions  of  inhabitants  ters  of  his  age,  he  has  added  a  consummate 

■of  our  own  Europeam  blood  and  coiour;  be-  knowledge  in  the  commercial  interest  of  his 

sides  at  least  600,000  others,  who  form  no  country,  formed  by  a  kmg  course  of  enlightened 

inconsiderable  part  of  the  strength  and  opulence  and  discriminating  experience. 

4)f  the  whole.     This,  Sir,  is,  I  believe,  about  Sir,  I  shoukl  be  inexcusable  in  coming  after 
the  tme  number.    There  is  no  occasion  to 

cinggenUe,  where  plain  truth  is  of  so  much  •>  Mr.  Olover. 
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ndi  1  pnoB  wiih  uj  dcaU ;  iTi  pMt  ftn  From  ftn  handnit  mod  odd  iboonnd,  i(  lua 

tf  tba  nodiben  wIki  »w  fill  the  boiBt  bmd  not  pown  u  ail  loiUkjofl.     It  baa  iDCfetHd  dp 

A*  miifaRUD*  ui  ba  ibMot  wbca  hs  ipparsd  k«  ihu  iwelis-fold.     TbLi  is  ihs  Uiie  of  ib* 

■1  jtfir  bftf'    BcakiBH,  Sir,  I  profHwa  lo  dkfl  oalcny  trvde,  u  coanpmd  widt  itaelf  M  Lhaaa 

Innlfhahk.     Then  i>,if  I  niiUke  oat,  ■  DiUIa  tdt  madiuiiou.    But  Ihu  ■  vf  aU. 

»  if  juu  will  loc4  M  Eiuuna  mj  Heand  aecounL     See  bow  tba 

'  ^t  ifaould  not  KipQtt^J%dll^J^  Lheooloniel  akm  LD  mtmUjoi 
ID  rbe  ocfafr  poiol  efviaw,  tkal  ii|  u  oofsfMnd 

inoyhuid  tinuaiun(i;a(Haoi>n-  lo  tba  wbola  trade  of  Ea^ind  in  IWl. 
ptfaliTO  t(U«  of  ibe  export  trmde  of  En^ud 

to  it!  cokHiiee,  u  it  itoail  in  the  jtar  1T04,  Tba  wbols  eqol  Irmde  of  Eogtand, 

■nd  u  it  etood  in  the  year  177X.     The  ocber  including  liul  lo  the  bJoaiee,  in 

aatatsoTlheeiporllndaoftbiiDounlry  lo  iU  Im    ........   £SjetfiOO 

eokniei  alone,  uii  Mood  in  mi,  comjsnid  EtporttolbecolnueaakBe.inlTR  tJOifKO 

wilb  Ibe  wholfl  trade  of  England  lo  all  pajli  of  

Ah  in>U(ibec<i4omea  included)  in  U»  Toar  Difennea    -    4a&,000 

IKM.     Tbey  are  rroa  ({ood  Towhen ;  ibe  lab-  

Mr  jHriod  Awn  the  tcnauiiti  on  your  iibia,  tho  Tba  tra^  with  Anwriea  alone  ii  now  irkbin 

earlier  from  an  origina]  maixBcrTpt  of  Dare,  lees  than  £IiOOfXIO  of  being  equal  to  what  Ihia 

Mnl,  who  brat  saHhliahed  the  iaapeelir  geari~  graat  oomarcial  nation,  England,  twried  on 

ral'a  o/fico,  which  haa  beea  frtr  aince  bia  at  the  baginoingcf  Ibiacaailury  with  tbe  whola 

tsne  10  abundant  ■  Huroe  of  pariiauealuj  world  i   If  I  had  tahn  the  lugnl  year  oTthoae 

inrDnDalisa.  an  your  table,  it  wouid  rather  ba«e  aiceeded. 

The  eiport  trade  b>  Ae  colcniM  COBaiMor  But,  it  will  be  laid,  ianolthia  AnHricao  trida 

dirae  groat  braiKhee.      The  Afiieanf  which,  vi  uidiatural  pmuberaHco,  that  haa  drawn  Iba 

teminaling  abnoal  wholly    in  liie  cotoolea,  juicea  from  the  iral  of  the  body  ?  The  ttrBraa. 

■mat  be  put  lo  (he  aoeount  <;f  Iheir  ooomeroe ;  It  ia  the  nry  load  thai  haa  uouiahed  every 

tto  West  Indian  ;  and  ihe  North  American,  other  part  into  ita  preaeot  magmtkidB,     Oiv 

All  theae  are  ao  interworea,  that  Ifae  auempi  general  Irxk  haa  been  grcally  augoenUd ; 

to  aeparalo  then,  would  tear  to  piecee  Ibo  and  aogmeoled  more  or  le»  in  abuwt  erBrf 

destroy,  would  rery  much  depreciale  the  value  material  diftimnce ;  that  <f  the  aii  millicaH 

of  all  the  parta.     I  Iberetbre  conaider  theae  which  in  the  begiming  of  the  century  cona(> 

dvee  denuminatiooa  ID  ba,  what  in  effect  Ibey  Med  the  wbulD  niaaa  of  oib-  Fiporl  caasnarce, 

are.  one  trade.  the  ookny  trade  waa  but  one  IweUUi  pinj  it 

Tbe  trade  lo  Iha  cnlraiiea,  lakea  on  tbe  ia  now  (aa  a  part  of  lUEiwn  milliona)  conaids- 

oport  aide,  al  Ao  beginuing  of  thia  cetaarjf  rably  more  than  a  third  of  Ibe  whole.    Thia  i» 

Aal  ia,  in  like  year  17M,  atood  thua:  die  relalin  proportioi  of  the  imporuiace  of  lb* 

Bipniala  NoiA  America,  and  the  ng  conccialng  our  mode  of  IreiiiDg  then  muat 

Weal  Indiea £.4BS,«6  hiTe  thia  pnipDrtioo  aa  it>  basis;   or  il  ia  « 

To  Africa    ........      B6,SU  reaioning  weak,  roHn,  ud  sophiatkal. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  cannot  prevail  on  myaeiris 

169,990  hurry  (wcr  thia  great  couideralinn.  It  ia  good 

*ear  belvreen  the  highaat  and  loweat  of  thoae  an  immenae  view  of  what  ia,  and  whalia  paat. 

lately  laki  oo  your  lahie,  tbe  f'-^ini  ^raa  aa  Clouda  indeed,  and  darkneas,  rret  npon  ibe 

IbDon:  firture.     Let  IS,  however,  btlbre  we  ifeaceiid 
from  thia  H:ble  emiusaee,  rifieci  that  thia 

Te  Nerth  America,  and  the  Weal  gnrnth  of  our  national  pniitmily  haa  bap- 

Indiea    .......     ^.4,781,734  peoed  within  Ihe  abort  period  of  tbe  life  of 

To  AGica    ........    eM,3M  man.      It  baa  happened   within   aiity^i^ 

To  wfaidi  ifyoa  add  the  eiport  trade  jean.     There  a 

from  Seoiiaod,  whidi  bwl  in  IT04  might  touch  the  t 

M  ariataoe* SU,000  ny  Lad  Bathini  n  _ 

alagea  of  die  progreaa.     He  waa  in  IJMofaa 

S,Qlt,lSt  fa  at  laaat  lo  be  mad*  to  nauptebMd  ancfc 
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thin^  He  was  then  oU  enmi^  Mta  par«»>  IchooM,  Sir,  to  enter  ialo  then  BumiteiAd 
tiMi  jam  Ugert,  el  <pkB  ak  potent  eognomtn  particular  deuiie ;  because  geoendkiee,  which, 
tirtfiifl.— Suppoee,  Sir,  that  the  angel  of  thii     in  all  other  caaea  are  apt  to  heighten  and  mkm 

aotpicious  youth,  foreseeing  the  manj  virtual^  the  sul^ect,  have  here  a  tendency  to  sink  jl. 

tduch  made  him  one  of  the  nioet  amiaUo,  When  we  speak  of  the  cominerce  with  ow 
as  he   is  one  of  the  most  fortunate  men  of    ookmies,  fiction  lags  aAer  truth ;  imrentioa  ii 

his  age,  had  opened  to  him  in  rision,  that,  unfruitiiil,  and  imagination  ooU  and  barreo. 

when,  in  the  fourth   generation,   the   third  Sofiv,  Sir,aslotheinqx»tanceoftheobjeBt 

prince  of  the  house  of  BranswitA  had  sat  in  the  view  of  its  commerce,  as  oonoeroed  m 

twelve  years  on  the  throne  of  that  nation,  the  esports  from  F.ngfaind.    If  I  were  to  detail 

which  (by  the  happy  issue  of  moderate  and  the  imports,  1  could  shew  how  many  enjoy* 

healing  councils)  was  to  be  made  Great  Bri*  meats  they  procure,  which  deceive  the  burthsn 

tain,  he  should  see  his  son,  Lord  Ghanoellor  of  life ;  how  many  materials  which  invigocatn 

of  England,  turn  back  the  current  of  heredi-  the  q>rings  of  nstinnal  industry,  and  extend 

tary  dignity  to  its  fountain,  and  raise  him  to  an  snd  animate  every  part  of  our  foreign  ud 

hi^er  rank  of  peerage,  whilst  he  enriched  the  domestic  commerce.    This  woukl  be  a  curious 

faxaiHj  with  a  new  one— If  amid  these  brif^  subject  indeed — but  I  must  prescribe  boun^i 

and  happy  scenes  of  domestic  honour  and  proa-  tomyself  in  a  matter  so  vast  and  various, 

perity,  that  angel  should  have  drawn  up  the  I  pass  therefore  to  the  colonies  in  another 

curtain,  and  udfolded  the  rising  glonea  of  his  point  of  view,  their  agriculture.     This  thsj 

country,  and  whilst  he  was  gazing  with  admi-  have  proeecuted  with  such  a  spirit,  that,  b»* 

ration  on  the  then  commercial  grandeur  of  sidesfeedingplentiftilly  their  own  growing  mnt* 

England,  the  genius  should  pomt  out  to  him  a  titude,  their  annual  export  of  grain,  compt^ 

little  speck,  scarce  visible  in  die  mass  of  the  bending  rice,  has  some  years  ago  exceeded  n 

national  interest,  a  small  seminal  principle,  million  in  value.    Of  their  last  harvest,  I  am 

rather  than  a  formed  body,  and  shouM  tell  him  persuaded,  they  will  export  much  more.    At 

— "  Young  man,  there  is  America— whidi  at  the  beginning  of  the  century,  some  of  theaa 

this  day  serves  for  little  more  than  to  amuse  colonies  imported  com  firom  the  mother  oouk 

you  with  stories  of  savage  men,  and  uncouth  try.    For  some  time  past,  the  <4d  woiid  ha» 

manners ;  yet  rfiaO,  before  jrou  taste  of  death,  been  fed  from  the  new.    The  acarcity  which 

shew  itMlfequal  to  the  whole  of  that  commeroe  you  have  felt  would  have  been  a  desdatiuy 

which  now  attracts  the  envy  of  the  worid.  fiunme,  if  this  child  of  your  oU  age,  with  a  true 

Whatever  England  has  been  growing  to  by  a  filial  piety,  with  a  Roman  diarity,  had  not  put 

progressive  increase  of  improvement,  brou^  the  full  breast  of  its  yoathful  exub^ance  to  thn 

in  by  varieties  of  people,  by  soccession  of  civili-  mouth  of  its  exhausted  parent 

zing  conquests  and  civilizing  settlements  in  a  se-  As  to  the  wealdi  which  the  colonies  hafia 

ries  of  seventeen  hundred  years,  you  shall  see  drawn  from  the  aea  by  their  fisheries,  you  had 

as  much  added  to  her  by  America  in  thecourse  afl  that  matter  fiilly  opened  at  your  bar.  You 

of  a  single  life  !*'  If  this  state  ofhis  country  had  surely  thought  those  acquisitions  of  vahie,  foi 

been  foretold  to  him,  would  it  not  require  all  the  they  seemed  even  to  excite  your  envy ;  and  yet 

sanguine  credulity  of  youth,  and  all  the  fervkl  the  spirit,  by  which  that  enterprising  employ- 

gtow  of  enthusiasm,  to  make  him  believe  itf  ment  has  been  exerciied,  ooght  rather,  in  my 

Fortunate  man,  he  has  lived  to  see  it!  Fortunate  opinion,  to  have  raised  your  esteem  and  admim" 

indeed,  ifhe  lives  to  see  nothing  that  shall  vary  ^pQ*  And  pray,  Sir,  what  in  the  world  is  equal 

the  prospect,  and  cloud  the  setting  of  his  day!  to  it?  Pass  by  the  other  parts,  and  k>ok  at  thn 

Excuse  me.  Sir,  if  turning  firom  such  thoughts  manner  in  which  the  pec^  of  New  En^hMid 

I  resume  this  comparative  view  once  more,  havecfkte  carried  on  the  whale  fishery.  Whilst 

YoQ  have  seen  it  on  a  large  scale ;  look  at  it  we  follow  them  among  the  tmnHing  mountain 

on  a  small  one.    I  wtDpointouttoyour  atten-  ofice,  and  behold  them  psnelrating  into  the  deep- 

tion  a  particular  instance  of  it  in  the  single  est  firosen  recesses  of  Hudson^  Bay,  and  Da  viste 

province  of  Pennsylvania.    In  the  year  1704  Streights,  whilst  we  are  looking  for  them  bo* 

that  province  called  for  £.11,459  in  value  of  neath  the  arctic  cnde,  we  hear  that  they  have 

your  commodities,  native  and  foreign.    This  pierced  into  the  opposite  region  of  polar  ooU» 

was  the  whole.    What  did  it  demand  in  17715  t)u>t  ^^  are  at  the  antipodes,  and  engaged 

Why  nearly  fU\y  times  as  much ;  for  m  that  imder  the  frocon  sarpem  of  the  south.    Falb> 

year  the  export  to  Pennsyhrania  was  £Ji07,90B,  land  Island,  which  seemed  too  remote  and  re- 

neariy  equal  to  the  export  to  vA  the  coboiei  mantic  an  object  for  the  grasp  of  national  amr 

together  in  the  first  period.  tkion,  m  but  a  stags  and  mating  piew  mj^ 
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ymgiuM  of  tbeir  rictorious  indintry.    Nor  is  row  is  noC  always  the  effect  of  forco ;  and  an 

the  equinoctial  heat  more  disoouraging  to  them,  annament  is  not  a  victory.    If  you  do  not  suo- 

Ami  the  aocumulated  winter  of  both  the  poles,  ceed,  you  are  without  resource ;  for,  eoocili*- 

We  know  that  whilst  some  of  them  draw  the  tion  failing,  force  remaiin  ;  but,  force  &iling, 

fine  and  strike  the  haq>oon  on  the  coast  of  no  further  hope  of  reconciliation  is  left.   Power 

Africa,  oth«s  run  the  longitude,  and  pursue  and  authority  are  sometimes  bought  by  kind- 

fhtBii  gigantic  game  along  the  coast  of  Brazil,  ness ;  but  they  can  never  be  begged  as  alms, 

No  sea  but  what  is  vexed  by  their  Bidieries.  by  an  impoverished  and  defeated  violence. 

No  climate  that  is  not  witness  to  their  toils.  A  further  objection  to  force  is,  that  you 

Neither  the  perseverance  of  Holland,  nor  the  iaq>air  the  thjtet  by  your  very  endeavours  to 

■etivity  of  France,  nor  the  dexterous  and  firm  preserve  it.    The  thing  you  fought  for  is  not 

■agaci^  of  Engliji  enterprise,  ever  carried  the  thing  which  you  recover;  but  depreciated, 

this  most  perilous  mode  of  hard  industry  to  sunk,  wasted,  and  consumed  in  the  contest. 

the  extent  to  which  it  has  been  pushed  by  this  Nothing  less  will  content  me,  than  whoLt  Ame- 

rseent  people;  a  people  who  are  still,  as  it  riea.    I  do  not  choose  toconsume  its  strength 

were,  but  in  the  gristle,  and  not  ]ret  hardened  akng  with  our  own ;  because  in  all  parts  it  is 

into  the  bone  of  manhood.    When  I  contem-  the  Britirii  strength  that  I  consume.    I  do  not 

ele  these  things ;  when  I  know  that  the  o»*  choose  to  be  caught  by  a  foreign  enemy  at 

ies  in  general  owe  little  or  nothing  to  any  the  end  of  this  ttlchausting  conflict ;  and  still 

care  of  ours,  and  thai  they  are  not  squeexed  len  in  the  midst  of  it.    I  may  escape ;  but  I 

imo  this  happy  form  by  the  constraints  of  can  make  no  insurance  against  such  an  event, 

watchful  and  suspicious  government,  but  that  Let  me  add,  that  I  do  not  choose  whoUy  to 

through  a  wise  and  salutary  ne^ect,  a  gene-  break  the  American  spirit,  because  it  is  the 

rous  nature  has  been  suffered  to  take  her  own  q>irit  that  has  made  the  country, 

way  to  perfection ;  when  I  reflect  upon  these  Lastly,  we  have  no  sort  of  experience  in 

effects,  when  I  see  how  profitable  they  have  ikvour  of  force  as  an  instrument  in  the  rule  of 

been  to  us,  I  feel  all  the  pride  of  power  siak,  our  colonies.     Their  growth  and  their  utility 

and  all  presumption  in  the  wisdom  of  human  has  been  owing  to  methods  altogether  diflerenu 

oeotrivances  melt,  and  die  away  within  me.  Our  ancient  indulgence  has  been  said  to  be 

My  rigour  relents.    I  pardon  something  to  the  pursued  to  a  fault.    It  may  be  so.    But  we 

ipirit  of  liberty.  know,  if  feeling  is  evidence,  that  our  fault 

I  am  sensible,  Sir,  that  all  which  I  have  as-  was  more  tolerable  than  our  attempt  to  mend 

Mrted,  in  ray  detail,  is  admitted  in  the  gross ;  it;  and  our  sin  far  more  salutary  than  our 

but  that  quite  a  different  conclusion  is  drawn  penitence. 

from  it.    America,  gentlemen  say,  is  a  noUe  /      These,  Sir,  are  my  reasons  for  not  enter- 
object.    It  is  an  object  well  worth  fighting  for^jM^ing  that  high  opinion  of  untried  force,  by 

Certainly  it  is,  if  fighting  a  people  be  the  best*  which  many  gentlemen,  for  whose  sentiniMits 

way  of  gaining  them.     Gentlemen  in  this  in    other   particulars   I  have  great  respect, 

respect  will  be  led  to  their  choice  of  means  by  seem  to  be  so  greatly  captivated.    But  there 

tbeir  complexions  and  their  habits.  Those  who  is  still  behind  a  third  consideration  concerning 

ooderstand  the  military  art,  will  of  course  have  this  object,  which  serves  to  determine  my 

some  predilection  for  it.  Those  who  wield  the  opinion  on  the  sort  of  policy  which  ought  to 

thunder  of  the  state,  may  have  more  confidence  be  pursued  in  the  management  of  America, 

in  the  eflkacy  of  arms.    But  I  confess,  possi-  even  more  than  its  population  and  its  com- 

bly  for  want  of  this  knowledge,  my  opinion  is  merce,  I  mean  its  temper  and  character, 

■Midi  more  in  favour  of  prudent  management,  ' '  In  this  character  of  the  Americans,  a  love 

than  of  force;  considering  force  not  as  an  of  fivedopi  is  the  predominating  feature  which 

odious,  but  a  feeble  instrument,  for  preserving  a  marlcs  and  distinguishes  the  whole :  and  as  an 

people  so  numerous,  so  active,  so  growing,  so  ardent  is  always  a  jealous  afi*ection,  your  co 

spirited  as  this,  in  a  profitable  and  subordinate  loaies  become  suspicious,  restive,  and  untrao- 

oonnectian  with  us.  table,  whenever  tfausy  see  the  least  attempt  to 

First,  Sir,  permit  me  to  observe,  that  the  wrest  from  them  by  force,  or  shuffle  from  them 

of  force  alone  is  but  temporary.    It  may  by  chicane,  what  they  think  the  only  advan- 


■nbdue  for  a  moment ;  but  it  does  not  remove  toge  worth  living  for.    This  fierce  spirit  of 

tiie  necessity  of  subduing  again :  and  a  nation  fmerty  is  stronger  in  the  English  colonies  pro- 

ii  not  governed,  which  is  perpetually  to  be  bably  than  in  any  other  people  of  the  earth ; 

conquered.  and  this   finom  a  great  variety  of  powerful 

My  DSdt  oiycHon  ie  if  wwrtmntjf.    To^  nmm ;  which,  to  WKJenrtand  the  true  temper 
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of  their  minds,  and  the  direction  which  this 
■pirit  takes,  it  will  not  be  amiss  to  laj  open 
somewhat  more  largely. 

First,  the  people  of  the  ookmies  are  d»- 
scendents  of  Enj^ishmen.  England,  Sir,  is  a 
nation,  which  still  I  hope  respects,  and  for- 
merly adored,  her  freedom.  The  colonists 
emigrated  from  you,  when  this  part  of  your 
character  was  most  predominant;  and  thej 
took  this  bias  and  dinddoa  the  moment  they 
parted  from  your  hands.  They  are  therefore 
not  only  devoted  to  liber^,  but  to  liberty  ac- 
cording to  English  ideas,  ailfl  on  English  prin- 
ciples. Abstract  liberty,  like  other  mere  ab- 
stractions, is  not  to  be  found.  Liberty  inheres 
in  some  sensible  objects;  and  every  nation 
has  formed  to  itself  some  favourite  point, 
which  by  way  of  eminence  becomes  the  cri- 
terion of  their  haf^iness.  It  happened,  you 
know,  Sir,  that  the  great  contests  for  fireedom 
t  in  this  country  were  from  the  earliest  times 
4  chiefly  upon  the  question  of  taxing.  Most  of 
^  the  contests  in  the  ancient  commonwealths 
turned  primarily  on  the  right  of  election  of 
magistrates;  or  on  the  baJlanoe  among  the 
several  orders  of  the  state.  The  question  of 
money  was  not  with  them  so  immediate.  But 
in  England  it  was  otherwise.  On  this  point 
of  taxes  the  ablest  pens,  and  naost  eloqurat 
tongues,  have  been  exercised ;  the  greatest 
spirits  have  acted  and  suffered.  In  order  to 
give  the  fullest  satis&ction  coooeming  the 
importance  of  this  point,  it  was  not  only  ne- 
cessary for  those  who  in  argummit  defoided 
the  excellence  of  the  English  constitution,  to 
insist  on  this  privilege  of  granting  money  m. 
a  dry  point  of  fact,  and  to  prove,  that  the  right 
had  been  acknowledged  in  ancient  parchments, 
and  blind  usages,  to  reside  in  a  certain  body 
called  an  house  of  commons.  They  went  miidi 
further;  they  attempted  to  prove,  and  they 
succeeded,  that  in  theory  it  ought  to  be  so, 
from  the  particular  nature  of  a  house  of  oon- 
mons,  as  an  immediate  representative  of  tfie 
people ;  whether  the  oM  reoofds  hsd  delivered 
this  oracle  or  not.  They  took  infinite  pains 
to  inculcate,  as  a  fundamental  principle,  thai| 
in  all  monarchies,  the  people  must  in  efleot 
themselves  mediately  or  immediately  possess 
the  power  of  granting  their  own  money,  or  no 
«  shadow  of  liberty  codd  subsist.  The  cokmieo 
draw  from  you,  as  with  their  lifb-bkwd,  theso 
ideas  and  principles.  Their  love  of  liberty, 
as  with  you,  fixed  and  attached  on  this  spe- 
cific point  of  taxing.  Liberty  might  be  safe, 
or  might  be  endangered  in  twenty  other  par- 
ticulars, without  their  being  much  pleased  or 
alamed.    Here  they  felt  its  pulse;  and  ■• 


they  found  that  beat,  they  thought  theotnives 
sick  or  sound.  I  do  not  say  whether  they 
were  right  or  wrong  in  applying  your  general 
arguments  to  their  own  case.  It  is  not  easy 
indeed  to  make  a  monopoly  of  theareoa  and 
corollaries.  The  ftct  is,  that  they  did  thus  spply 
those  general  arguments ;  and  your  mode  of 
governing  them,  whether  through  lenity  or  ii»- 
oolenoe,  through  wiMkxn  or  misteke,  coofinned 
them  in  the  imagination,  that  they,  as  wd)  as 
you,  had  an  interest  in  theee  common  principles. 

They  were  further  confirmed  in  this  plea*- 
sing  errour,  by  the  form  of  their  provincial 
legislative  assen^lies.  Their  govemmenlfl 
are  popular  in  an  high  degree;  some  are 
merely  popular ;  in  all,  the  popular  repteseni 
tative  is  the  roost  weighty ;  and  this  share  of 
the  people  in  their  ordinary  government  never 
fails  to  inspire  them  with  \cSty  sentiments,  and 
with  a  strong  aversion  finom  ti^iatever  tends  to 
d^Mive  them  of  their  chief  importance. 

If  any  thing  were  wanting  to  this  necessary 
operation  of  die  form  of  government,  religiov 
wouki  have  given  it  a  complete  effect.  Reli- 
gion, always  a  principle  of  energy,  in  this  new 
people,  is  no  way  worn  out  or  impaired ;  and 
their  mode  of  prolessing  it  is  also  one  maim 
cause  of  this  free  spirit.  The  peoplearepro- 
testants ;  and  of  that  kind,  which  is  the  roost 
adverse  to  all  in^licit  submission  of  mind  and 
opinion.  This  is  a  persuasion  not  onty  fi»-  ) 
vourable  to  liber^, but  built  upon  it.  Ido  not 
think.  Sir,  that  the  reason  of  this  avetsensso 
in  the  dissenting  churches,  from  all  that  k}ofai 
like  absolute  government  is  so  much  to  bo 
sought  in  their  religious  tmiets,  as  in  their  his- 
tory. Every  one  Imows  that  the  RomanC»> 
tholie  religion  is  at  least  coeval  with  nost  of 
the  governments  where  it  prevails ;  that  it  hao 
generally  gone  hand  in  hand  with  them ;  and 
received  great  favour  and  every  kind  of  sup- 
port firora  authority.  The  church  of  England 
too  was  formed  firom  her  cradle  under  the  nur- 
sing care  of  regular  go^remment  Butthedio- 
senting  interests  have  sprung  up  in  direct 
opposition  to  afi  the  ordinary  powers  of  tho 
worU ;  and  codd  justify  that  opposition  only 
OB  a  stiong  claim  to  natural  liberty.  Their 
very  exigence  depended  on  the  powerfiil  and 
unremitted  assertion  of  that  claim.  AH  pro- 
testantinn,  even  the  roost  cold  and  passive,  is 
a  sort  of  dissent  But  the  religion  roost  pr^ 
Talent  in  our  northern  ookmies  is  arefineoMat 
on  the  principle  of  resistanoe ;  it  is  the  diari* 
deooe  of  dissent ;  and  the  protestantism  of  tho 
protestant  religion.  This  rriigioB,  uader  • 
variety  of  denominations,  agreeing  in  i 
but  in  the  oommimion  of  the  spirit  of 
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Punoing  the  same  pUn  of  punishing  by  the  started,  that  of  giving;  tip  the  colonies ;  but  it 
denial  of  the  exercise  of  government  to  still  met  so  slight  a  reception,  that  I  do  not  think 
greater  lengths,  we  wholly  abrc^ated  the  ancient  myself  obliged  to  dwell  a  great  while  upon  it. 
Mvemment  of  Massachusetts.  We  were  con-  It  is  nothing  but  a  little  sally  of  anger,  like  the 
ndent,  that  tlie  first  feeling,  if  not  the  very  pros-  forwardness  of  peevish  children,  who,  when 
pset  of  anarchy,  wouki  instantly  enforce  a  com-  they  cannot  get  all  they  would  have,  are  re- 
plete submissioa.  The  experiment  was  tried,  solved  to  take  nothing. 
A  new,  strange,  unexpected  face  of  things  The  first  of  these  plans,  to  change  the  spirit 
appeared.  Anarchy  is  found  tolerable.  A  vast  as  inconvenient,  by  removing  the  causes,  I 
provinoe  has  now  subsisted,  and  subsisted  in  a  think  is  the  most  like  a  systematic  proceeding. 
eoBsideraUe  degree  of  health  and  vigour,  for  It  is  radical  in  its  principle ;  but  it  is  attended 
■ear  a  twelvemonth,  without  govemour,  witl>'  with  great  difficuhies,  some  of  them  little  short, 
out  public  council,  without  judges,  without  as  I  conceive,  of  impossibilities.  This  will 
csecutive  magistratet.  How  kmg  it  will  con-  appear  by  examining  bto  the  plans  whidi  have 
tinue  in  this  state,  or  what  may  arise  out  of  been  proposed. 

this  tmheard-of  situation,  how  can  the  wisest  As  the  growing  population  of  the  colonies 
of  US  conjecture?  Our  late  experience  has  is  evidently  one  cause  of  their  resistance,  it 
tanglit  US,  that  many  of  those  fundamental  prin-  was  last  session  mentioned  m  both  houses,  by 
eiples,  fbnnerly  believed  infallible,  are  either  men  of  weight,  and  received  not  without  ap- 
noC  of  the  importance  they  were  imagined  to  planse,  that,  in  order  to  check  this  evil,  it 
ba ;  or  that  we  have  not  at  all  adverted  to  some  would  be  proper  for  the  crown  to  make  no  fur- 
other  far  more  important,  and  &r  more  powers  ther  grants  of  land.  But  to  this  scheme  there 
fill  principles,  which  entirely  over-rule  those  are  two  objections.  The  first,  that  there  is 
we  had  considered  as  omnipotent.  I  am  much  already  so  much  unsettled  land  in  private  hands, 
against  any  further  experiments,  which  tend  to  as  to  afibrd  room  for  an  immense  future  popii- 
put  to  the  proof  any  more  of  these  allowed  kttion,  although  the  crown  not  only  withheld 
opinions,  which  contribute  so  much  to  the  pulv  its  grants,  but  annihilated  its  soil.  If  this  be 
lie  tranquillity.  In  effect,  we  sufft^  as  much  the  case,  then  the  only  effect  of  this  avarice  of 
at  home,  by  this  loosening  of  all  ties,  and  this  desolation,  this  hoarding  of  a  royal  wiklemess, 
eoocussion  of  all  established  opiniona,  at  we  would  be  to  raise  the  value  of  the  possessions 
do  abroad.  For,  in  order  to  prove  that  the  in  the  hands  of  the  great  private  monopolists, 
Americans  have  no  right  to  their  liberties,  we  without  any  adequate  check  to  the  growing  and 
•re  every  day  endeavouring  to  subvert  the  alarming  mischief  of  population, 
naxims  which  preserve  the  whole  spirit  of  our  But  if  you  stopped  your  grants,  what  would 
Cfwn.  To  prove  that  the  Americans  ou^t  not  be  the  consequence  ?  The  people  would  occupy 
to  be  fi^ee,  we  are  obliged  to  depreciate  the  without  grants.  They  have  already  so  occu- 
vahie  of  fi'eedom  itself;  and  we  never  seem  to  pied  in  many  places.  You  cannot  station  gar- 
fain  a  paltry  advantage  orer  them  in  debate,  risons  in  every  part  of  these  deserts.  If  you 
without  attacking  some  of  those  principles,  or  drive  the  people  from  one  place,  they  will  carry 
deriding  some  of  those  feelings,  for  which  our  on  their  annual  tillage,  and  remove  with  their 
ancestors  have  shed  their  bkxxi.  flocks  and  herds  to  another.    Many  of  the  peo 

But,  Sir,  in  wishing  to  put  an  end  to  pem^  |rfe  in  the  back  settlenieots  are  already  little 

eioos  experiments,  I  do  not  mean  to  preclude  attached  to  particular  situations.  Already  they 

die  fullest  inquiry.    Far  from  it    Far  firom  have  topped  the  Apalachian  mountains.  From 

deciding  on  a  sudden  or  partial  view,  I  would  thence  they  behold  before  them  an  immense 

patiently  go  round  and  round  the  subject,  and  sur-  plain ,  one  vast,  rich ,  level  meadow ;  a  square 

vey  it  minutely  in  every  possible  aspect.    Sir,  of  five  hundred  miles.    Over  this  t'-'>y  woukl 

if  I  were  capable  of  engaging  you  to  an  equal  wander,  without  a  possibility  of  restraint ;  they 

attention,  I  would  state,  that,  as  far  as  I  am  would  change  their  manners  with  the  habits  of 

capable  of  discerning,  there  are  but  three  ways  their  life  ;  would  soon  forget  a  government  by 

of  proceeding  relative  to  thb  stubborn  spirit,  which  they  were  disowned ;   would  become 

which  prevails  in  your  colonies,  and  disturbs  hordes  of  English  Tartars ;  and,  pouring  down 

your  government.     These  are — To  change  upon  your  unfortified  frontiers  a  fierce  and 

that  spirit,  as  inconvenient,  by  removing  the  irresistible  cavalry,  become  masters  of  your 

causes.     To  prosecute  it  as  criminal.    Or,  to  govemours  and  your  counsellors,  your  collectors 

umply  with  it  as  necessary.    I  would  not  be  and  comptroDers,  and  of  all  the  slaves  that 

gnihj  of  an  imperfect  enumecation ;  I  can  think  adhered  to  them.   Sudi  woukl,  and,  in  no  k»g 

of  but  tbrne  tine.    Another  has  indoad  been  time,  most  be,  thoeffectofattempting  to  forbid 
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M  a  crime,  and  to  Mpprm  ••  u  eril,  th*  The  fangiaige  b  which  thcjr  would  hear  joa 

conHnand  ud  blcMins  of  Prorideoce,  "In-  tell  them  ihit  tale,  would  detect  the  impositioa ; 

creaae  and  multiply.      Soch  would  ha  the  your  speech  would  betray  you.    An  Enfliib- 

happy  result  of  an  endeavour  to  keep  as  a  lair  man  is  the  unfittest  person  on  earth  to  argM 

of  wild  beasts,  that  earth,  which  God,  hy  an  another  Englishman  into  slavery, 

express  charter,  has  given  to  the  children  of  I  think  it  is  nearly  as  little  in  our  power  to 

men.    Far  different,  and  surely  much  wiseri  change  their  republican  religion,  as  their  firea 

has  been  our  policy  hitherto.     Hitherto  we  descent;  or  to  substitute  the  Roman  Catholic, 

have  invited  our  people  by  every  kind  of  bounty,  aa  a  penalty ;  or  the  Church  of  England,  aa 

to  fixed  establishments.    We  have  invited  the  an  improvement    The  mode  of  inquisitioa 

husbandman  to  look  to  authority  for  his  title,  and  dragooning  is  going  out  of  fimhion  in  tha 

We  have  taught  him  piously  to  believe  in  tha  old  worid ;  and  I  shodd  not  confide  much  to 

mysterious  virtue  of  wax  and  parchmenL   We  their  effiowy  in  the  new.    The  education  off 

have  thrown  each  tract  of  land,  as  it  was  peo-  the  Americans  is  also  on  the  same  unahef* 

pled,  into  districts;  that  the  ruling  power  shooU  able  bottom  with  their  religion.    You  cannot 

never  be  wholly  out  of  si^t.   We  have  setded  persuade  them  to  bum  their  books  of  curiooi 

all  we  could ;  and  we  have  carefiilly  attendad  science ;   to  banish  their  lawyers  from  tha 

every  settlement  with  government.  courts  of  law ;  or  to  quendi  the  lights  of  thdr 

Aiihering,Sir,  as  I  do,  to  this  policy,  as  wall  asseodfelies,  by  refiising  to  choose  those  per- 

as  for  the  reasons  I  have  just  given,  I  think  sons  who  are  best  read  in  their  privileges.   It 

this  new  project  of  hedgin^in  popnlation  to  ba  wouU  be  no  less  impracticable  to  think  off 

neither  prudent  nor  practi^ble.  wholly  annihilating  the  popular  assemblies,  m 

To  impoverish  the  oolooies  in  general,  aad  which  these  lawyers  sit.  The  army,  by  which 

in  particular  to  arrest  the  noble  course  of  their  we  must  govern  in  their  place,  wooU  be  tkr 

marine  enterprises,  would  be  a  more  easy  more  chargeable  to  us ;  not  quite  so  efiectoal ; 

task.    I  freely  confess  it.    We  have  shewn  a  and  perhaps,  in  the  end,  fiill  as  diflkult  to  ba 

disposition  to  a  system  of  this  kind ;  a  disposi-  kept  in  obedience. 

lion  even  to  continue  the  restraint  sAer  tha  With  regard  to  the  high  aristocratic  spirit 

offence;  looking  on  ourselves  as  rivals  to  cor  of  Virginia  and  the  soutibem  colonies,  it  haa 

cokmies,  and  persuaded  that  of  course  we  most  been  proposed,  I  know,  to  reduce  it,  by  deda* 

gain  all  that  they  shall  kise.    Much  mischief  ring  a  general  enfimnchisement  of  their  slavea. 

we  may  certainly  do.    Tha  power  inadequate  This  project  has  had  its  advocates  and  pane« 

to  all  other  things  is  often  more  than  sufficient  gyrists ;  yet  I  never  codd  argue  myself  into 

§B€  this.  I  do  not  kwk  on  the  direct  and  imma-  any  opinion  of  it.    Slavea  are  often  nodi 

diate  power  of  the  cokmies  to  resist  our  vii^  attached  to  their  masters.    A  general  wild 

leace,  as  very  fijrmidable.    In  this,  however,  offer  of  liberty,  wouM  not  always  be  aooeptad. 

I  may  be  mistaken.  But  when  I  consider,  that  History  furnishes  few  instances  of  it.    It  is 

we  have  colonies  for  no  purpose  but  to  be  set^  sometimes  as  hard  to  persuade  slaves  to  ba 

viceable  to  us,  it  seems  to  my  poor  understaa-  free,  as  it  is  to  compel  fireemen  to  be  slavea: 

ding  a  little  preposterous,  to  make  them  unser-  and  in  this  auspicious  sdieme,  we  shouki  hava 

viceable,  in  order  to  keep  them  obedient.    It  both  these  pleasing  tasks  on  oar  hands  at  coca, 

is,  ia  truth,  nothing  more  than  the  old,  and,  aa  But  when  we  talk  of  enfranchisement,  do  vas 

I  thouf^  exploded  problem  of  tyranny,  which  not  perceive  that  the  American  master  nay 

proposes  to  be^ar  its  subjects  into  submission,  enfranchise  too;  and  arm   servile  hands  in 

Bat  remember,  when  you  have  completed  your  defence  of  freedom  ?    A  measure  to  whieil 

system  of  impoverishment,  that  nature  still  pn^  other  people  have  had  recourse  more  than 

ceeds  in  her  ordinary  course ;  that  discontent  once,  and  not  without  success,  in  a  desperala 

will  increase  with  misery  ;  and  that  there  are  situation  of  their  affairs, 

critical  moments  in  the  fortune  of  all  states.  Slaves  as  theae  unfortunate  black  people  ara, 

when  they  who  are  too  weak  to  contribute  to  and  dull  as  all  men  are  firom  slavery,  matt 

your  prosperity,  may  be  strong  enough  to  caai^  they  not  a  little  suspect  the  offer  of  freedom 

plete  your  ruin.    SpoUatuarmam^permmi.  fitwn  that  very  nation  whkh  has  sold  them  to 

The  temper  and  character,  vnhidti  prevail  in  their  present  masters?    From  that  nation,  caa 

our  cokmies,  are,  I  am  afraid,  unalterable  by  of  whose  causes  of  quarrel  with  those  msstaia, 

any  human  art.    We  cannot,  I  fear,  &lsify  the  b  their  refusal  to  d^l  any  more  in  that  ialm> 

pedigree  of  this  fierce  peo|Je,  and  persoada  man  traffic?     An  offer    of   freedom  froas 

them  that  they  are  not  sprung  from  a  nation,  in  Engkmd,  wouM  cobm  rather  oddly,  shipped  to 

.  iNdkose  veins  tha  bkwd  of  freedom  drculatsi.  them  in  an  African  vessel,  which  is  refoaed  tm 
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mtry  into  the  ports  of  Virginia  or  Carolina, 
with  a  cargo  of  three  hundred  Angola  negroes. 
It  would  be  curious  to  see  the  Guinea  captain 
attempting  at  the  same  instant  to  publish  his 
proclamation  of  liberty,  and  to  advertise  his 
■ale  of  slaves. 
"*;      But  let  us  suppose  all  these  moral  difficul- 
I  ties  got  over.    The  ocean  remains.    Youcan- 
f    Bot  pump  this  dry ;  and  as  long  as  it  continues 
'     in  its  present  bed,  so  long  all  the  causes 
whidi  weaken  authority  by  distance  will  con- 
tinue.   "  Ye  gods,  annihilate  but  space  and 
time,  and  make  two  lovers  happy !" — was  a 
pious  and  passionate  prayer ; — but  just  as  rea- 
sonable, as  many  of  the  serious  wishes  of  very 
frave  and  solemn  politicians. 

If  then,  Sir,  it  seems  almost  desperate  to 
think  of  any  alterative  course,  for  changing 
the  moral  causes  (and  not  quite  easy  to  r^ 
■tove  the  natural)  which  produce  prejudices 
irreconcileable  to  the  late  exercise  of  our  au- 
thori^ ;  but  that  the  spirit  in&Uibly  will  con- 
tinue; and,  continuing,  will  produce  such 
effects,  as  now  embarrass  us ;  the  second  mode 
under  consideration  is,  to  prosecute  that  spirit 
in  its  overt  acts,  as  crimmcd. 

At  this  proposition,  I  must  pause  a  moment. 
The  thing  seems  a  great  deal  too  big  for  my 
ideas  of  jurisprudence.  It  should  seem,  to 
ny  way  cf  conceiving  such  matters,  that  there 
is  a  very  wide  difference  in  reason  and  policy, 
between  the  mode  of  proceeding  on  the  irregi>> 
lar  conduct  of  scattered  individuals,  or  even  of 
bands  of  men,  who  disturb  order  within  the 
state,  and  the  civil  dissensions  whidi  may, 
^oro  time  to  time,  on  great  questions,  agitate 
the  several  communities  which  compose  a 
great  empire.  It  looks  to  me  to  be  narrow 
«nd  pedantic,  to  apply  the  ordinary  ideas  of 
criminal  justice  to  this  great  public  contest  I 
do  not  know  the  method  of  drawing  up  an 
indictment  against  an  whole  people.  I  cannot 
insult  and  ridicule  the  feelings  of  millions  of 
my  fellow-creatures,  as  Sir  Edward  Coke 
iwulted  one  excellent  individual  (Sir  Walter 
Raleigh)  at  the  bar.  I  am  not  ripe  to  pass 
sentence  on  the  gravest  public  bodies,  entrusted 
with  magistracies  of  great  authority  and  dig- 
nity, and  charged  with  the  safe^  cif  their  feU 
k»w-citixens,  upon  the  very  same  title  that  I 
am.  I  really  think,  that  for  wise  men  this  is 
not  judicious ;  for  sober  men,  not  decent ;  for 
minds  tinctured  with  humanity,  not  mikl  and 
Bsercifiil. 

Pe(bs|>s,  Sir,  I  am  mistaken  in  my  idea  of 
an  empire,  as  distinguii^ed  from  a  single  slate 
sr  kinfdom.  But  my  idea  of  it  is  this ;  that 
•n  snpire  is  tfas  aggrsgtts  cf  many  statss 


under  one  common  head ;  whether  this  head  bs 
a  monarch,  or  a  presiding  republic.  It  does, 
in  such  constitutinns,  frequently  happen  (and 
nothing  but  the  dismal,  cold,  dead  uniformity 
of  servitude  can  prevent  its  happening)  that 
the  subordinate  parts  have  many  local  privi- 
leges and  immunities.  Between  these  privi- 
leges, and  the  supreme  common  authority,  the 
lioD  may  be  extremely  nice.  Of  course  di»> 
pates,  often  too,  very  bitter  disputes,  and  much 
ill  blood,  will  arise.  But  though  every  privi- 
lege is  an  exemption  (in  the  case)  from  the 
ordinary  exercise  of  the  supreme  authority,  it 
is  no  denial  of  it.  The  claim  of  a  privilege 
seems  rather  ex  vi  termini,  to  imply  a  superiour 
power.  For  to  talk  of  the  privileges  of  a  stats 
or  of  a  person,  who  has  no  superiour,  is  hardly 
any  better  than  speaking  nonsense.  Now,  in 
such  unfortunate  quarrels,  among  the  (»mpo- 
nent  parts  of  a  great  political  union  of  com- 
munities,  I  can  scarcely  conceive  any  thing 
more  completely  imprudent,  tlian  for  the  head 
of  the  empire  to  insist,  that,  if  any  privilege 
is  pleaded  against  his  will,  or  his  acts,  that  his 
whole  authority  is  denied ;  instantly  to  pro- 
claim rebellion,  to  beat  to  arms,  and  to  put 
the  offending  provinces  under  the  ban.  Will 
not  this.  Sir,  very  soon  teach  the  provinces  to 
make  no  distinctions  on  their  part  ?  Will  it 
M)t  teach  them  tliat  the  government,  again^ 
v^ch  a  claim  of  liberty  is  tantamount  to  high 
treason,  is  a  government  to  which  submission 
is  equivalent  to  slavery  ?  It  may  not  always 
be  quite  convenient  to  impress  dependent 
eommunities  with  such  an  idea. 

We  are  indeed,  in  all  disputes  with  the 
oobnies,  by  the  necessity  of  things,  the  judge. 
It  is  true,  Sir.  But  I  confess,  that  the  cha- 
racter of  judge  in  my  own  cause,  is  a  thing 
that  frightens  me.  Instead  of  filling  me  with 
pride,  I  am  exceedingly  humbUxi  by  it.  I 
cannot  proceed  with  a  stem,  assured,  judicial 
ooofidcnce,  until  I  find  myself  in  something 
more  like  a  judicial  character.  I  roust  have 
these  hesitations  as  long  as  I  am  compelled  to 
recollect,  that,  in  my  little  reading  upon  such 
contests  as  these,  the  sense  of  mankind  has. 
at  least,  as  often  decided  against  the  superiour 
as  the  subordinate  power.  Sir,  let  me  add 
too,  that  the  opinion  of  my  having  some  ab- 
stract right  in  my  favour  would  not  put  me 
much  at  my  case  in  passing  sentence ;  unless 
I  could  be  sure,  that  there  were  no  rights  which, 
in  their  exercise  under  certain  circumstances, 
were  not  the  most  odious  of  all  wrongs,  and 
-the  most  vexatious  of  all  injustice.  Sir,  these 
•oonsideratioos  bure  great  weight  with  roe, 
whsa  I  find  things  so  circumstanced,  that  I 
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■M  tiM  nm*  party,  at  oom  a  dvil  KticaBt    ecMaplaiiit.    Tba  eolonioi  oomplain,  that  thaj 
agaiatt  lae  in  point  of  right,  and  a  culprit  be-     have  not  the  charaderiatic  mark  and  Mai  of 


\ 


fere  me ;  white  I  ail  as  criminal  judge,  on  acta  British  freedom.    They  complain,  that  they  ^C 

of  his,  whose  moral  quality  is  to  be  decided  are  taxed  in  a  pariianicnt,  in  which  they  ara  /^ 

upon  the  merits  of  that  very  litigation.    Men  not  represented.    If  you  mean  to  satisfy  then 

are  every  now  and  then  put,  by  the  complexi^  at  all,  you  must  satisfy  them  with  regard  to 

of  human  affairs,  into  strange  situations ;  but  this  complaint.    If  you  mean  to  please  war 

justice  is  the  some,  let  the  judge  be  m  what  paople,  you  must  give  them  the  boon  whica 

situ^ion  he  will.  they  ask ;  not  what  you  may  think  better  (at 

There  is.  Sir,  also  a  circuraatance  which  them,  but  of  a  kind  totally  difiWeot.  Such  an 
convinces  me,  that  this  mode  of  criminal  pro*  act  may  be  a  wise  regulation,  but  it  is  no 
ceeding  is  not  (at  least  in  the  present  stage  of  concession ;  whereas  our  present  theme  is  tba 
our  contest)  altogether  expedient ;  which  is  mode  of  giving  satis&ctioo. 
nothing  leas  than  the  conduct  of  those  very  Sir,  I  think  you  must  perceive,  that  I  am 
persons  who  have  seemed  to  adopt  that  mode,  resolved  this  day  to  have  nothing  at  all  to  do 
by  lately  declaring  a  rebellion  in  Majsachu-  with  the  question  of  the  right  of  taxation, 
setu'  Bay,  as  they  had  formedy  addressed  to  Some  gentlemen  startJe — but  it  is  true ;  I  put 
have  traitors  brought  hither  under  an  act  of  it  totally  out  of  the  question.  It  is  less  than 
Henry  the  Eighdi,  (or  trial.  For  though  nothing  in  my  consideration.  I  do  not  indeed 
rebellion  is  declared,  it  is  not  proceeded  wonder,  nor  will  you,  Sir,  that  gentlemen  of 
against  as  such ;  nor  have  any  steps  been  profixind  learning  are  fond  of  displaying  it  oa 
taken  towards  the  apprehension  or  conviction  this  profound  subject.  But  my  consideration 
«f  any  individual  oflRsnder,  either  on  our  Ute  is  narrow,  confined,  and  wholly  limited  to  the 
or  our  former  address ;  but  modes  of  public  policy  of  the  question.  I  do  not  examine, 
coercion  have  been  adopted,  and  such  as  have  whether  the  giving  away  a  man's  money  be  a 
much  more  resemblance  to  a  sort  of  qualified  power  excepted  and  reserved  out  of  the  gene- 
hostility  towards  an  independent  power  than  ral  trust  of  government ;  and  how  far  all  man- 
Ihe  punishment  of  rebellious  subjects.  All  kind,  in  all  forms  of  polity,  are  entitled  to  an 
this  seems  rather  inconsistent;  but  it  shews  exercise  of  that  right  by  the  charter  of  nature, 
how  difficult  it  is  to  apply  these  juridical  ideaa  Or  whether,  on  the  contrary,  a  right  of  taxa- 
lo  oar  present  case.  tioo  is  necessarily  involved   in  the  gensral 

la  this  situation,  let  us  seriously  and  coolly  principle  of  legislation,  and  inseparable  frana 

ponder.    What  is  it  we  have  got  by  all  our  the  ordinary  supreme  power.    These  are  deep 

menaces,  which  have  been  many  and  ferocious  7  questions,  where  great  names  militate  against 

What  advantage  have  we  derived  fixMn  the  each  other;  where  reason  is  perplexed;  and 

penal  laws  we  have  passed,  and  which,  (or  an  appeal  to  authorities  only  thickens  the  con* 

the  time,  have  been  severe  and  numerous  f  fusion.    For  high  and  reverend   authoritiea 

What  advances  have  we  made  towards  our  lift  up  their  heads  on  both  sides ;  and  there  is 

object,  by  the  sending  of  a  force,  which,  by  no  sure  footing  in  the  middle.    This  pomt  is 

land  and  sea,  is  no  contemptible  strength  7  the  great  Serbonian  bog^  betwixt  Damiata  trnd 

Has  the  diaorder  abated?    Nothing  less. —  Mount  Caaiiu  oU,  where  armiea  whole  ham 

When  I  see  things  in  this  situation,  after  such  eunk.    I  do  not  intend  to  be  overwhehned  in 

confident  hopes,  bold  promises,  and  active  ex«  that  bog,  though  in  such  respectable  company, 

ertions,  I  cannot,  for  my  lifo,  avoid  a  suspicion,  The  question  with  me  is,  not  whether  yon 

that  the  plan  itself  is  not  correctly  right.  have  a  right  to  render  your  people  miserable ; 

If  then  the  removal  of  the  causes  oTthia  but  whether  it  is  not  your  interest  to  make     . 

spirit  of  American  liberty  be,  for  the  greater  them  happy.    It  is  not,  what  a  lawyer  teOi      >k^ 

part,  or  rather  entirely,  impracticable ;  if  the  me,  I  may  do ;  but  what  humanity,  reason, 

ideas  of  criminal  process  be  inapplicable,  or,  and  justice,  tell  me,  I  ought  to  do.    Is  a  po- 

if  applicable,  are  in  the  highest  degree  inex-  lit ic  act  the  worse  for  being  a  generous  one? 

pedient,  what  way  yet  remains  7    No  way  is  Is  no  concession  proper,  but  that  which  ia 

open,  but  the  diird  and  last — to  comply  with  made  from  your  want  of  rij^t  to  keep  what 

the  American  spirit  as  neceasary ;  or,  if  you  you  grant  7    Or  does  it  leasen  the  grace  or 

l^eeae  to  sabmit  to  it,  as  a  necessary  evil.  dignity  of  relaxing  in  the  exercise  of  an  odioos 

If  we  adopt  this  mode ;  if  we  mean  to  con-  claim,  because  you  have  your  evidence-foom 

cilaale  and  concede ;  let  us  aee  of  whatnature  full  of  titlea,  and  your  magaxines  atufied  with 

the  concession  ought  to  be:  to  ascertain  the  arms  to  enforce  them7  What  signify  all  thoaa 

nature  of  oureonceasion,we  nantlogkat  their  tides,  and  all  tboee  ama?    Of  what  avail  ai« 
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tfiey,  when  the  reason  of  the  thing  tells  me,  quarrel  of  the  Americans  with  tastatioo  was 

that  the  aaaerti(»  of  my  title  is  the  loss  of  my  no  more  than  a  cloak  and  cover  to  this  desi^. 

wit;  and  that  I  could  do  nothing  but  wound  Such  has  been  the  language  even  of  a  gentle- 

myself  by  the  use  of  my  own  weapons?  man*  of  real  moderation,  and  of  a  natural 

Such  18  steadfastly  my  opinion  of  the  abso-  temper  so  well  adjusted  to  fair  and  equal  go- 

l;ate  necessity  of  keeping  up  the  concord  of  this  vemment.    I  am,  however,  Sir,  not  a  little 

empire  by  a  unity  of  spirit,  though  in  a  divert  surprbed  at  this  kind  of  discourse,  whenever 

■ity  of  operations,  that,  if  I  were  sure  the  I  hear  it ;  and  I  am  the  more  surprised,  on 

colonists  had,  at  their  leaving  this  country,  account  of  the  arguments  which  I  constantly 

■ealed  a  regular  compact  of  servitude  ;  that  find  in  company  with  it,  and  which  are  often 

they  had  solemnly  abjured  all  the  rights  of  urged  from  the  same  mouths,  and  on  the  same 

citizens ;  that  they  had  made  a  vow  to  renounce  day. 

all  ideas  of  liberty  for  them  and  their  posterity.         For  instance,  when  we  allege,  that  it  is 

to  all  generations,  yet  I  should   hold  myself  against  reason  to  tax  a  people  under  so  many 

obliged  to  conform  to  the  temper  I  found  uni-  restraints  in  trade  as  the  Americans,  the  noble 

Tersally  prevalent  in  my  own  day,  and  to  go-  lordf  in  the  blue  riband  shall  tell  jrou,  that 

▼em  two  million  of  men,  impatient  of  servi-  the  restraints  on  trade  are  futile  and  useless ; 

fade,  on  the  principles  of  fi^edom.    I  am  not  of  no  advantage  to  us,  and  of  no  burthen  to 

determining  a  point  of  law ;  I  am  restoring  those  on  whom  they  are  imposed ;  that  the 

tranquillity ;  and  the  general  character  and  trade  to  America  is  not  secured  by  the  acts 

situation  of  a  people  must   determine  what  of  navigation,  but  by  the  natural  and  irresis- 

•ort  of  government  is  fitted  for  them.    That  tible  advantage  of  a  commercial  preference, 
point  nothing  else  can  or  ought  to  determine.        Such  is  the  merit  of  the  trade  laws  m  this 

My  idea,  therefore,  without  considering  whe-  posture  of  the  debate.    But  when  strong  in- 

dier  we  yield  as  matter  of  right,  or  grant  as  temal  circumstances  are  urged  against  the 

matter  of  favour,  is,  to  admit  the  people  of  our  taxes ;  when  the  scheme  is  dissected ;  when 

coloniet  irUo  an  irUerett  in  the  oonetitiUion ;  and,  experience  and  the  nature  of  things  are  brought 

by  recording  that  admission  in  the  journals  of  to  prove,  and  do  prove,  the  utter  impossibility 

parliament,  to  give  them  as  strong  an  assu-  of  obtaining  an  effective  revenae  from  the  co> 

ranee  as  the  nature  of  the  thing  will  admit,  lonies;  when  these  things  are  pressed,  or  rather 

that  we  mean  for  ever  to  adhere  to  thatsolenm  press  themselves,  so  as  to  drive  the  advocates 

declaration  of  systematic  indulgence.  of  colony  taxes  to  a  clear  admission  of  the  fu- 

Some  years  ago,  the  repeal  of  a  revenue  act,  tility  of  the  scheme;  then,  Sir,  the  sleeping 

upon    its   understood  principle,  might  have  trade  laws  revive  fitxn  their  trance ;  and  this 

served  to  shew,  that  we  intended  an  uncon-  useless  taxation  is  to  be  kept  sacred,  not  for 

ditional  abatement  of  the  exercise  of  a  taxing  its  own  sake,  but  as  a  counter^ard  and  secu- 

power.    Such  a  measure  was  then  sufficient  rity  of  the  laws  of  trade. 
to  remove  all  suspicion,  and  to  give  perfect         Then,  Sir,  you  keep  nprevenue  laws  which 

content.    But  unfortunate  events,  since  that  are  mischievous,  in  order  to  preserve  trade 

time,  may  make  something  further  necessary ;  laws  that  are  useless.    Such  is  the  wisdom  of 

and  not  more  necessary  for  the  satisfaction  of  our  plan  in  both  its  members.    They  are  sepa- 

the  colonies,  than  for  the  dignity  and  consis-  rately  given  up  as  of  no  value,  and  yet  one  is 

tency  of  our  own  future  proceedings.  always  to  be  defended  fur  the  sake  of  the  other. 

I  have  taken  a  very  incorrect  measure  of  But  I  cannot  agree  with  the  noble  lord,  nor 

the  disposition  of  the  house,  if  this  proposal  in  with  the  pamphlet  firom  whence  he  seems  to 

itself  would  be  received  with  dislike.    I  think,  have  borrowed  these   ideas,   concerning  the 

Sir,  we  have  few  American  financiers.    But  inutility  of  the  trade  laws.    For  without  ido- 

our  misfortune  is,  we  are  too  acute ;  we  are  lizing  them,  I  am  sure  they  are  still,  in  many 

too  exquisite  in  our  conjectures  of  the  future,  ways,  of  great  use  to  us ;  and  in  former  times, 

lor  men  oppressed  with  such  great  and  pre-  they  have  been  of  the  greatest.    Theydocon-> 

sent  evUs.    The  more  moderate  among  the  fiine,  and  they  do  greatly  narrow,  the  market 

oppoeers  of  parliamentary  concession  freely  for  the  Americans.    But  my  perfect  convio- 

confess,  that  they  hope  no  good  from  taxation ;  tion  of  this,  does  not  help  me  in  the  least  to 

but   they  apprehend  the  colonists  have  fur-  discern  how  the  revenue  laws  form  any  secu« 

ther  views ;  and  if  this  point  were  conceded,  rity  whatsoever  to  the  commercial  regulations; 

they  wouM  instantly  attack  the  trade  laws,  or  that  these  commercial  regulations  are  tho 
These   gentlemen  are  convinced,  that  this 
was  the  intention  fimn  the  beginmng ;  and  the  e  Mr.  Rice.       t  Lord  North. 
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trae  ground  of  the  qnarral ;  or,  tfiat  the  givw 
ing  way  in  any  one  instance  of  authority,  ia 
to  loae  all  that  may  remain  unconeeded. 

One  (act  is  clear  and  indispatable.  The 
puMic  and  avowed  origin  of  this  quarrel,  was 
i  on  taxation.  This  quarrel  has  indeed  brought 
on  new  disputes  on  new  questions ;  but  cer- 
tainly the  least  bitter,  and  the  fewest  of  aO,  on 
the  trade  laws.  To  judge  which  of  the  two  bo 
the  real  radical  cause  of  quarrel,  we  have  to 
see  whether  the  commercial  dispute  did,  in 
order  of  time,  precede  the  dispute  on  taxation  7 
There  is  not  a  shadow  of  endenee  for  it.  Next, 
to  enable  us  to  judge  whether  at  this  moment  a 
dislike  to  the  trade  lawa  be  the  real  cause  of 
quarrel,  it  is  abe(^utdy  necessary  to  put  the 
taxes  out  of  the  question  by  a  repeal.  See 
how  the  Americans  act  in  this  position,  and 
then  you  will  be  able  lo  discern  correctly 
what  is  the  true  object  of  the  controversy,  or 
whether  any  controversy  at  all  will  remain  7 
Unless  you  consent  to  remove  this  cause  of 
differeiK^,  it  is  impossible,  with  decen<7,  to 
assert  that  the  dispute  is  not  upon  what  it  is 
avowed  to  be.  And  I  would,  Sir,  recommend 
lo  your  serious  consideraticm,  whether  it  be 
prudent  to  form  a  rule  for  punishing  people,  not 
on  their  own  acts,  but  on  your  conjectures? 
Surely  it  is  preposterous  at  the  very  best.  It 
is  not  justifying  your  anger,  by  their  miscon- 
duct ;  but  it  is  converting  your  iU-will  into  their 
delinquency. 

But  the  colonies  will  go  further. — ^Alas !  alas ! 
when  will  this  speculating  against  fact  and  re»- 
«0D  end  ? — ^What  will  quiet  these  panic  fisan 
which  we  entertain  of  the  hostile  effect  of  a  con- 
ciliatory conduct  ?  Is  it  true,  that  no  case  can 
exist,  in  which  it  is  proper  for  the  sovereign  to 
accede  to  the  desires  of  his  dtsoontented  sul>- 
jects  ?  Is  there  any  thing  peculiar  in  this  case, 
to  make  a  rule  for  itself  7  Is  all  authority  of 
course  lost,  when  it  is  not  puriied  to  the  ex- 
treme ?  Is  it  a  certain  maxim,  that,  the  fewer 
causes  of  dissatisfaction  are  lefl  by  government, 
the  more  the  subject  will  be  indined  to  resist 
and  rebel? 

All  these  objections  being  in  fact  no  more 
than  suspicions,  conjectures,divinations,  form- 
ed in  defiance  of  fact  and  experience  ;  they  did 
not,  Sir,  discourage  me  from  entertaining  the 
idea  of  a  conciliatory  concMsion,  founded  on 
the  principles  which  I  have  just  stated. 

In  forming  a  plan  for  this  purpose,  I  endea- 
voured to  1^  myself  in  that  frame  of  mind, 
which  was  the  most  natural,  and  the  most  rear 
sonable ;  and  which  was  certainly  the  moet 
probable  means  of  securing  me  from  aO  errour. 
I  set  oat  witha  perfect  distrait  of  my  own  abi- 


lities ;  a  total  renunciation  of  every  ipecukt- 
tion  of  my  own ;  and  with  a  prolound  reve- 
rence tar  the  wisdom  of  our  ancestors,  who 
have  left  us  the  inheritance  of  so  happy  a  con- 
stitution, and  so  flourishing  an  empire,  and 
what  is  a  thousand  times  more  valuable,  the 
treasury  of  the  maxims  and  principles  which 
formed  the  one,  and  obtained  the  other. 

During  the  reigns  of  the  kings  of  Spain  of  the 
Austrian  family,  whenever  they  were  at  a  leas 
in  the  Spanish  councils,  it  was  common  for  their 
statesmen  to  say,  that  they  ought  to  consult  tho 
genius  of  Philip  the  Second,  liie  genius  off 
Philip  the  Second  might  mislead  them ;  and 
the  issue  of  their  affairs  shewed,  that  they  had 
not  chosen  the  most  perfect  standard.  But, 
Sir,  I  am  sure  that  I  shall  not  be  misled,  when, 
in  a  case  of  constitutional  difficulty,  I  consult 
the  genius  of  tho  English  constitution.  Co»* 
suiting  at  that  oracle  (it  was  with  all  due  homi- 
lity  and  piety)  I  found  lour  capital  examples  in 
a  similar  case  before  me:  those  of  Ireland* 
Wales,  Chester,  and  Durham. 

Irelsnd,  before  the  English  oonqueet,  though 
never  governed  by  a  despotic  power,  had  no 
parliament.  How  far  the  English  parliament 
itself  was  at  that  time  modelled  acooiding  to 
the  present  form,  is  disputed  among  antiqua- 
ries. But  we  have  all  the  reason  in  the  world 
to  be  assured,  that  a  form  of  parliament,  such 
as  England  then  enjoyed,  she  instantly  com- 
municated to  Ireland  ;  and  we  are  equally  sure 
that  ahnost  every  successive  improvement  in 
constitutional  liberty,  as  ftst  as  it  waa  mado 
here,  was  transmitted  thither.  The  fiMidal  ban 
ronage,  and  the  feudal  knighthood,  the  roots  off 
our  primitive  constitution,  were  early  tiane* 
planted  into  that  soil ;  and  grew  and  flourished 
there.  Magna  Charta,  if  it  did  not  give  ua 
originally  the  house  of  commons,  gave  us  at 
least  a  house  of  commons  of  weight  and  conse- 
quence. But  your  ancestors  did  not  cfauriisb^ 
sit  down  alone  to  the  feast  of  Magna  Charta. 
Ireland  was  made  immediately  a  partaker. 
This  bmiefit  of  English  lawa  and  libertiea,  I 
confess,  was  not  at  6rst  extended  to  aU  Ireland. 
Mark  the  consequence.  English  authority  and 
English  liberty  had  exactly  the  same  boiinda- 
ries.  Your  standard  could  never  be  advanced 
an  inch  before  your  privileges.  Sir  John 
Davis  shews  beyond  a  doubt,  that  the  r^usal  of 
a  general  communication  of  these  ri^^ts,  was 
the  true  cause  why  Ireland  was  five  hundred 
years  in  subduing ;  and  after  the  vain  projecta 
of  a  military  government,  attended  in  the 
reign  of  queen  Elizabeth,  it  was  soon  disco- 
vered, that  nothing  couki  make  that  country 
English,  in  civility  and  allegianoe,  but  your 
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)vn  UMtdyoiufbmmdCXepatUan.  ItwatnoC  disorder;  and  it  kept  the  froatier of  Elaglaad  in 
Kagliih  anna,  but  the  En^iih  oocwtitutiao,  that  p^petual  alarm.  Beoefiu  from  it  to  the  itate, 
conqiuered  Ireland.  From  that  time,  Ireland  there  were  nooe.  Wales  was  only  known  to 
has  ever  had  a  general  parUameot,  as  she  had  England  by  incursion  and  invasion. 
More  a  partial  pariiamenL  Yoa  changed  the  Sir,  during  that  state  of  things,  parUameot 
peopU ;  you  altered   the    religion  ;  but  you     was  not  idle.    They  attempted  to  subdue  the 

never  tourhwi  the  form  or  the  vhal  substance  of  fierce  spirit  of  the  Welsh  by  all  sorts  of  rigo- 

firee  government  in  that  kingdom.    You  depo>  rous  laws.    They  prc^ibitod  by  statute  the 

■ed  kings  ;  you  restored  them ;  you  altered  the  sending  all  sorts  of  arms  into  Wales,  as  you 

■uooeasion  to  theirs,  as  weQ  as  to  your  own  prohibit  by  proclamatioQ  (with  somethii^  mors 

crown ;  but  you  never  altered  their  constitu-  of  doubt  on  the  legality)  the  sending  aims  to 

tion ;  the  principle  of  vHiich  was  respected  by  America.    They  disarmed  the  WeUi  by  sta- 

usurpation;  restored  with   the  restoration  of  tute,  as  you  atten^>ted,  (but  still  with  more 

monarchy,  and  establiriied,  I  trust,  for  ever,  by  question  on  the  legality)  to  disarm  New  Eng- 

the  gkirious  Revolution.    This  has  made  Ir&-  land  by  an  instruction.    They  made  an  act  to 

land  the  great  and  flourishing  kingdom  tlat  it  is;  drag  odendera  from  Wales  into  England  for 

and  from  a  disgrace  and  a  burthen  intolerable  trial,  as  you  have  done  (but  with  more  hard- 

to  thia  nation,  has  rendered  her  a  principal  ship)  with  ^jc^ard  to  America.    By  another  act, 

partof  our  strength  and  ornament.    This  ooun-  where  one  of  the  parties  was  an  Elngli^man, 

try  cannot  be  sud  to  have  ever  formally  taxed  they  ordained,  that  his  trial  shouki  be  always  by 

bar.    The  irregular  things  done  in  the  confu-  English.    They  made  acts  to  restrain  tra^e, 

sion  of  mighty  troubles,  and  on  the  hinge  of  as  you  do ;  and  they  prevented  the  Welsh  from 

great  revolutions,  even  if  all  were  done  that  is  the  use  of  fairs  and  markets,  as  you  do  the 

■aid  to  have  been  done,  fixm  no  example.    If  Americans  firom  fisheries  and  forei^  ports.  In 

they  have  any  effect  in  argument,  they  make  abort,  when  the  statute-book  was  not  quite  ao 

an  exception  to  prove  the  rule.    None  of  your  much  swelled  as  it  is  now,  you  find  no  lees  than 

•wn  liberties  conU  stand  a  moment  if  the  ca-  fifteen  acts  of  penal  regulation  on  the  subject  of 

■ual  deviations  from  them  at  such  times,  were  Wales. 

■ufEesed  to  be  used  as  proofii  of  their  nullity.         Here   we   rtib  our  hands — A  fine  body  of 
By  the  lucrative  amount  of  such  casual  breaches  precedents   for   the   authority  or  parliament 
in  the  constitution,  judge  what  the  stated  and  and  the  use  of  it ! — I  adroit  it  fully ;  and  pray 
freed  rule  of  supply  has  been  in  that  kingdom,  add  likewise  to  tliese  precedents,  that  aU  the 
Your  Irish  pensioners  would  starve,  if  tiiey  had  while,  Wales  rid  this  kingdom  like  an  imeubuM  ; 
no  other  fund  to  live  on  than  taxes  granted  by  that  it  was  an  unprofitable  and  oppressive  bur- 
English  authority.    Tivn  your  eyes  to  those  then ;  and  that  an  Englishman  travelling  in 
popular  grants  fi^  whence  all  your  great  sup-  that  country  could  not  go  six  yards  from  the 
pliee  are  come;  and  learn  to  respect  that  only  high  road  without  being  murdered. 
source  of  public  wealth  in  the  British  empire.         The  ntarch  of  the  human  mind   is  slow. 
My  next  example  is  Wales.    This  country  Sir,  it  was  not,  until  after  two  hundred  years, 
was  said  to  be  reduced  by  Henry  the  Third.  It  discovered,  that  by  an  eternal  law,  Providence 
was  sakl  more  truly  to  be  so  by  Edward  the  had  decreed  vexation  to  violence  ;  and  poverty 
First    But  though  then  conquered,  it  was  not  to  rapine.     Your  ancestors  did  however  at 
looked  upon  as  any  part  of  the  realm  of  Eng-  length  open  their  eyes  to  the  ill  husbandry  of 
land.    Its  okl  constitution,  whatevN- that  might  injustice.    They  found  that  the  tyranny  of  a 
have  been,  vras  destroyed,  and  no  good  one  was  firee  people  could  of  all  tyrannies  the  least  be 
aubstituted  in  its  place.    The  care  of  that  tract  endured ;  and  that  laws  made  against  a  whole 
was  put  into  the  hands  of  lords  marchers — a  nation  were  not  the  most  efiectual  methods  for 
form  of  government  of  a  very  singular  kind ;  a  securing  its  obedience.    Accordingly,  in  the 
Urange  heterogeneous  monster,  something  be-  twenty-seventh  year  of  Henry  VUI.  the  course 
tween  hostiliQr  and  government ;  peiiiaps  it  has  was  entirely  altered.    With  a  preamble  stating 
a  sort  of  reeemblanoe,  according  to  the  modes  the  entire  and  perfect  rights  of  the  crown  ot 
ofthesetimee,  to  that  of  commander  in  chief  at  England,  it  gave  to  the  Welsh  all  the  rights 
present,  to  whom  all  civil  power  is  granted  as  and  privileges  of  English  subjects.    A  poUta- 
■eeondary.    The  manners  of  the  Welsh  nation  cal  order  was  established  ;  the  military  power 
followed  the  genius  of  the  government ;  the  gave  way  to   the  civil ;    the  marches  were 
people  were  ferocious,  restive,  savage,  and  un-  turned  into  counties.   But  tliat  a  nation  shouki 
colcivated ;  tometimes  compoaed,  never  paci-  have  a  right  to  English  liberties,  and  yet  no 
fUd,    Walea  within  itself  waa  in  perpiemal  dmn  at  jl  in  the  fimdamnntal  security  of  theiy 
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Bberliei,  the  grant  of  their  ann  prof>ertj, 
seemed  a  thing  so  incongruous ;  that  eight 
yean  after,  that  is,  in  the  thirty^fiflh  of  that 
reign,  a  complete  and  not  iU-proportioned  re- 
presentatioo  by  counties  and  boroughs  was 
bestowed  upon  Wales,  by  act  of  parliament. 
From  that  moment,  as  by  a  charm,  the 
toraulta  subsided ;  obedience  was  restored ; 
peace,  order,  and  civilization,  followed  in  the 
train  of  liberty — When  the  day-star  of  the 
Eng^Hah  constitution  had  arisen  in  their  hearts, 
aD  was  harmony  within  and  without — 


-Simul  alba  nautis, 


Stella  refulsit, 
Defluit  s&xis  agitatus  humor ; 
Coucidunt  renti.  fugiuntque  nubes, 
Et  mfnaz  (qaoa  sic  Yoluere)  ponto 

Unda  recumbit. 

The  Tery  same  year  the  county  palatine  of 
Chester  reoeired  the  same  relief  from  its  op- 
pressioDs,  and  the  same  remedy  to  its  disor^ 
ders.  Before  this  time  Chester  was  litde  less 
distenpered  than  Wales.  The  inbabitantSi 
without  rights  themselTes,  were  the  fittest  to 
deetiuy  the  rights  of  others  ;  and  from  thence 
Richard  II.  drew  the  standing  army  of  archers, 
with  wfakh  for  a  time  be  oppressed  England. 
The  peofrfe  of  Chester  applied  to  parliament 
in  a  petition  penned  as  I  shall  read  to  you. 

**  To  the  King  our  sovereign  lord,  in  mort 
bamUe  wise  diewn  unto  your  excellent  majesty, 
the  idaabitants  of  your  grace's  county  palatine 
of  Cheater ;  That  where  the  said  county  pala- 
tine of  Cheater  b  and  hadi  been  always 
hitherto  exempt,  excluded  and  separated  out 
and  from  your  high  court  of  parliament,  to 
hare  any  knights  and  burgesses  within  the 
said  coort;  by  reason  whereof  the  said  inhabi- 
tants have  hitherto  sustained  manifold  diaheri- 
•ooB,  losses,  and  damages,  as  well  in  their 
lands,  goods,  and  bodies,  as  in  the  good,  civil, 
and  politic  governance  and  maintenance  of  the 
eommottweidth  of  their  said  coui^:  (S.)  And 
for  as  much  as  the  said  inhabitants  have 
always  hitherto  been  bound  by  the  acts  and 
statutes  made  and  wdained  by  your  said  higb- 
neos,  and  your  most  noble  progenitors,  by  au- 
thority of  the  said  court,  as  far  forth  as  other 
counties,  cities,  and  boroughs  have  been,  that 
have  had  their  knights  and  burgesses  within 
your  said  court  of  pariiament,  and  yet  have 
had  neither  knight  no  burgess  there  for  the 
said  eoQBty  palatine ;  the  said  inhabitants,  for 
lack  thereof,  have  been  oftentimes  touched  and 
grieved  with  acts  and  statutes  made  within 
Jie  said  court,  as  weU  derogatory  onto  tha 
ancient  jurisdidions,  libertiea  and  privi- 


leges of  your  said  county  palatine,  as  preio* 
dicial  unto  the  oommoaweahh,  ijuietness,  rest, 
and  peace  of  your  grace's  moot  bounded  sub- 
jects uhabiting  within  the  same." 

What  did  parliament  with  this  audacioos 
address?— Reject  it  as  a  libel  ?  Treat  it  as 
an  affiront  to  government  ?  Spurn  it  as  a  dero* 
gation  from  the  rights  of  legislature?  Did 
3iey  toss  it  over  the  table  ?  Did  they  bum 
it  by  the  hands  of  the  common  hangman  ^— 
They  took  the  petition  of  grievance,  all  rug- 
ged as  it  was,  without  softening  or  teuK 
perament,  unpurged  of  the  original  bittemssa 
and  indignation  of  complaint;  they  made  it 
the  very  preamble  to  their  act  of  redress; 
and  consecrated  its  principle  to  all  agea  in  the 
sanctuary  of  legislation. 

Here  is  my  third  example.  It  was  attended 
with  the  success  of  the  two  former.  Chester^ 
civilized  as  well  as  Wales,  has  demonstrated 
that  freedom  and  not  servitude  is  die  cure  of 
anarchy ;  as  religion,  and  not  atheism,  is  the 
true  remedy  for  supwstition.  Sir,  this  pattern 
of  Chester  was  followed  in  the  reign  of  Charles 
XL  with  regard  to  the  county  pal^ine  of  Dia^ 
bam,  whic%  is  my  fourth  example.  This 
county  had  long  lain  out  of  the  pale  of  fren 
legislation.  So  serupuk>nsly  was  the  example 
of  Chester  folbwed,  that  the  style  of  the  pre- 
an^le  is  nearly  the  same  with  that  of  the 
Chester  act ;  and  without  affecting  the  ab* 
street  extent  of  the  authority  of  parliament,  it 
recognises  the  equity  of  not  suffering  any  con- 
siderable district  in  which  the  Britirfk  siUkjeds 
may  act  as  a  body,  to  be  taxed  without  their 
own  voice  in  the  grant. 

Now  if  the  doctrines  of  policy  contained 
in  these  preambles,  and  the  force  of  thsa» 
examples  in  the  acts  of  parliaments,  avail  any 
diing,  what  can  be  said  aganwl  applying  thsriV 
with  regard  to  America?  Are  not  the  people 
of  America  as  much  Englishmen  as  the  WeUi  7 
The  preamble  of  the  act  of  Henry  VIIL  aqra, 
the  Welsh  speak  a  language  no  way  reeem* 
bling  that  of  his  majesty's  English  svbjeets. 
Are  the  Americans  not  as  numeioua  7  If  wn 
may  trust  the  learned  and  accurate  Jndge  Bai^ 
rington's  account  of  North  Wales,  and  tafae 
that  as  a  standard  to  measure  the  rest,  there  in 
no  comparison.  The  people  cannot  amount  In 
above  200,000;  not  a  tenth  part  of  the  number 
in  the  cokmies.  Is  America  in  rebellion? 
Wales  was  hardly  ever  free  trcm  it.  Hav# 
you  attempted  to  govern  America  by  psnal 
statutes?  You  made  fifteen  for  Wi^.  Ail 
your  legiriative  authority  is  pevfoet  with  rnfard 
to  Amsriea;  was  it  less  perfect  in  Waba^ 
Chester,  and  Divham?    Bat  Aaerion  it  fih^ 
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tually  represented.  Wliat !  does  the  electric 
force  of  virtual  representation  more  easily  pass 
orsr  the  Atlantic,  than  penrade  Wales,  which 
lies  in  your  neighbourhood;  or  than  Chester 
•lid  Durham,  surrounded  by  abundance  of 
leprMentation  that  is  actual  and  palpable? 
But,  Sir,  your  ancestors  thought  this  sort  of 
▼irtual  representation,  however  ample,  to  be 
totally  insufficient  (or  the  freedom  of  the  in- 
habitants of  territories  that  are  so  near,  and 
oomparatively  so  inconsiderable.  How  then 
can  I  think  it  sufficient  for  those  which  are 
infinitely  greater,  and  infinitely  more  remote  ? 

You  will  now,  Sir,  perhaps  imagine,  that  I 
am  on  a  point  of  propoeiing  to  you  a  sdieme 
for  the  representation  ^the  colonies  in  parlia- 
ment. Perhaps  I  might  be  inclined  to  enter- 
tain some  such  thought ;  but  a  great  flood  stops 
me  in  my  course.  OppontU  netura — ^I  cannot 
remove  the  eternal  barriers  of  the  creation. 
The  thing  in  that  nnode,  I  do  not  know  to  be 
possible.  As  I  meddle  with  no  theory,  I  do 
not  absolutely  assert  the  impracticability  of  such 
a  representation.  But  I  do  not  see  my  way  to 
it;  and  those  who  have  been  more  confident, 
have  not  been  more  successful.  However,  the 
arm  of  public  benevolence  is  not  shortened ; 
and  there  are  oAen  several  means  to  the  same 
end.  What  nature  has  disjoined  in  one  way, 
wisdom  may  unite  in  another.  When  we 
cannot  give  the  benefit  as  we  would  wish,  let 
us  not  refiise  it  altogether.  If  we  cannot  give 
the  principal,  let  us  find  a  substitute.  But 
how?    Where?    What  substitute ? 

Fortunately  I  am  not  obliged  for  the  ways 
and  means  of  this  substitute  to  tax  my  own 
unproductive  invention.  I  am  not  even 
obliged  to  go  to  the  rich  treasury  of  the  fertile 
framers  of  imaginary  commonwealths ;  not  to 
the  Republic  of  Plato,  not  to  the  Utopia  of 
More;  not  to  the  Oceana  of  Harrington.  It  is 
before  me— It  is  at  my  feet,  and  the  rude  momn 
tnadt  daily  on  ii  with  hi»  clouted  ahoon,  I  only 
wish  you  to  recognise,  for  the  theory,  the  an- 
cient coQstitutioi^  policy  of  this  kingdom  with 
regard  to  representation,  as  that  policy  has 
been  declared  in  acts  of  parliament ;  and,  as  to 
tiie  practice,  to  return  to  that  mode  which  an 
uniform  experience  has  marked  out  to  you,  as 
best;  and  in  which  you  walked  with  security, 
advantage,  and  honour,  until  the  year  1763. 

My  resokitions  therefore  mean  to  establish 
Ihe  equity,  and  justice  of  a  taxation  of  Ame- 
rica, by  gratUi  and  not  by  impotition.  To 
mark  the  kgd  compdeney  of  the  colony 
assemblies  for  the  support  of  their  government 
in  peace^  and  for  public  aids  m  time  of  war. 
To  achaowledga  that  thti  legal  con^wteney 


has  had  a  dutiful  and  beneficial  exerdae ;  and 
that  experience  has  shewn  the  ben^  qf  their 
granUy  and  the  /utility  of  parlicanentary  lar»- 
tum  as  a  method  qf  eupply. 

These  solid  truths  compose  six  fundamental 
propositions.  There  are  three  more  resdu- 
tions  corollary  to  these.  If  you  admit  the 
first  set,  you  can  hardly  reject  the  others.  But 
if  you  admit  the  first,  I  shall  be  far  fivm  soli- 
citous whether  you  accept  or  refiise  the  last. 
I  think  these  six  massive  pillars  will  be  of 
strength  sufficient  to  support  the  temple  of 
British  concord.  I  have  no  more  doubt  than 
I  entertain  of  my  existence,  that,  if  you  ad- 
mitted these,  you  would  command  an  imme- 
diate peace ;  and  with  but  tolerable  future 
management,  a  lasting  obedience  in  America. 
I  am  not  arrogant  in  this  confident  assurance. 
The  propositions  are  all  mere  matters  of  &ct ; 
and  if  they  are  such  facts  as  draw  irreaistible 
eonchisions  even  in  the  stating,  this  u  the  power 
of  truth,  and  not  any  management  of  nsoe. 

Sir,  I  shall  open  the  whole  plan  to  you, 
together  with  such  observations  on-the  motions 
as  may  tend  to  illustrate  them  where  they  may 
want  explanation.  The  first  is  a  resolutioo — 
'*  That  the  colonies  and  plantations  of  Great 
Britain  in  North  America,  consisting  of  four* 
teen  separate  governments,  and  containing  two 
millions  and  upwards  <A  free  inhabitants,  hav« 
Dot  had  the  liber^  and  privilege  of  electing  and 
sending  any  knights  and  burgesses,  or  othera, 
to  represent  them  in  the  high  court  of  parlia- 
ment."— This  is  a  plain  matter  of  &ct,  neces- 
sary to  be  laid  down,  and  (excepting  the 
description)  it  is  laid  down  in  the  language  of 
the  constitution ;  it  is  taken  nearly  vermw 
fixxn  acts  of  parliament. 

The  second  is  like  unto  the  first— '<  That 
the  said  cokmies  and  plantations  have  beeo 
Uable  to,  and  bounden  by,  several  subsidies, 
payments,  rates,  and  taxes,  given  and  granted 
by  parliament,  though  the  said  edooies  and 
plantations  have  not  their  knights  and  bur^ 
gesses,  in  the  said  high  court  of  parliament, 
of  their  own  election,  to  represent  the  condi- 
tion of  their  country;  by  lack  whereof  they 
have  been  oftentimes  touched  and  grieved  by 
subsidies  given,  granted,  and  assented  to,  io 
the  said  court,  in  a  manner  prejudicial  to  the 
commonwealth,  quietness,  rest,  and  peace  of 
the  subjects  inhabiting  within  the  same." 

Is  this  description  too  hot,  or  too  cold,  to» 
strong,  or  too  weak?  Does  it  arrogate  too 
much  to  the  supreme  legislature?  Does  it 
lean  too  much  to  the  daims  of  the  people  ?  If 
it  runs  into  any  of  these  errours,  the  &uh  is 
not  mina.    It  ia  the  language  of  your 
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of  parluunent.    iVbn  metia  hie 
OfdkUf  nutieui,  abnoT' 
It  is  the  gmuioe  produce  of  the 
•odenti  rustic,  manly,  home-bred  Mnse  of 
this  country. — I  did  not  dare  to  rub  off*  a  par- 
tide  of  the  venerable  rust  that  rather  adorns 
and  preserres,  than  destroys  the  metal.    It 
wodd  be  a  profanation  to  touch  with  a  tool  the 
stones  which  construct  the  sacred  altar  of  peace. 
I  would  not  violate  with  modem   polish  the 
ingenuous  and  noble  roughness  of  these  truly 
constitutional  materials.    Above  all  things,  I 
was  resolved  not  to  be  guilty  of  tampering,  the 
odious  vice  of  restless  and  unstable  minds.    I 
put  my  foot  in  the  tracts  of  our  fbre&thers ; 
where   I   can   neither  wander  nor  stumble. 
Determining  to  fix  artides  of  peace,  I  was 
resolved  not  to  be  wise  beyond  what  was  writ- 
tea;  I  was  resolved  to  use  nothing  else  than 
the  form  of  sound  words ;  to  let  others  abound 
in  their  own  sense ;  and  carefully  to  abstain 
from  all  expressions  of  my  own.    What  the 
Uw  has  Mid,  I  say.    In  all  things  else  I  am 
silent.    I  have  no  organ  but  for  her  words. 
This,  if  it  be  not  ingenious,  I  am  sure  is  safe. 
There  are    indeed    words    expressive  of 
grievance  in  this   second   resolution,  which 
Chose  who  are  resolved  always  to  be  in  the 
right,  will  deny  to  contain  matter  of  fact,  as 
applied  to  the  present  case;  althou^  parlia- 
ment thought  them  true,  with  regard  to  the 
counties  of  Chester  and  Durham.    They  will 
deny  that  the  Americans  were  ever  "  touched 
and  grieved"  with  the  taxes.    If  they  consider 
nothmg  in  taxes  but  their  weight  as  pectmiary 
impositions,  there  might  be  some  pretence  for 
this  deniaL    But  men  may  be  sordy  touched 
and  deeply  grieved  in  their  privileges,  as  well 
as  in  their  purses.    Men  may  lose  little  in 
property  by  the  act  iriiich  takes  away  all  their 
freedom.    When  a  man  is  robbed  of  a  trifle 
on  the  highway,  it  is  not  the  two>pence  lost 
that  constitutes  the  capital  outrage.    This  is 
not  confined    to    pririleges.     Even  ancient 
indulgences  withdrawn,  without  oflTence  on  the 
part  of  those  who  enjoyed  such  favours,  ope- 
rate as  grievances.    But  were  the  Americans 
then  not  touched  and  grieved  by  the  taxes,  in 
■ome  measure,  merely  as  taxes  ?    If  so,  why 
were  they  ahnost  all,  either  wholly  repealed 
or  exceedingly    reduced?     Were   they    not 
touched  and  grieved,  even  by  the  regulating 
dnties  of  the  sixth  of  George  IL?    Else  why 
were  the  duties  furst  reduced  to  one  third  kk 
1764,  and  afterwards  to  a  third  of  that  third  in 
the  year  1766?    Were  they  not  touched  and 
grieved  by  the  stamp  act?    I  shall  say  they 
ware,  untU  that  tax  is  revived.    Were  they  not 


touched  and  grieved  by  the  duties  of  1767, 
which  were  likewise  repeded,  and  which, 
Lord  Hillsborough  tells  you  (for  the  ministry) 
were  kid  contrary  to  the  true  princi(rfe  of 
commerce?  Is  not  the  assurance  given  by 
that  noUe  person  to  the  ooknues  of  a  resolu- 
tion to  lay  no  more  taxes  on  them,  an  admis- 
sion that  taxes  would  touch  and  grieve  them  ? 
Is  not  the  resolution  of  the  noble  lord  in  the 
blue  riband,  now  standing  on  your  joumab, 
tile  strongest  of  all  proofs  that  parliamentary 
subsidies  redly  touched  and  grieved  them? 
Else  why  dl  these  changes,  modifications, 
repeals,  assurances,  and  resolutions  ? 

The  next  proposition  is — "  That,  from  the 
distance  of  the  said  colonies,  and  from  other 
circumstances,  no  method  hath  hitherto  been 
devised  for  procuring  a  representation  in  par- 
liament for  the  said  cdonies."  This  is  an 
assertion  of  a  fact.  I  go  no  further  on  the 
paper ;  though  in  my  private  judgment,  an 
osefd  representation  is  impossible;  I  am 
rare  it  is  not  desired  by  them;  nor  ou|^t  it 
perhaps  by  us ;  but  I  abstain  from  opinions. 

The  fourth  resdution  is— '<  That  each  of 
the  said  colonies  hath  within  itself  a  body, 
chosen  in  part,  or  in  the  whole,  by  the  fi:ee- 
men,  freeholders,  or  other  free  inhabitants 
thereof)  commonly  called  the  Generd  Assembly, 
or  Generd  Court,  with  powers  legally  to  raise, 
levy,  and  assess,  according  to  the  severd 
usages  of  such  colonies,  duties  and  taxes  to- 
wards defraying  all  sorts  of  public  services." 

This  competence  in  the  colony  assemblies 
is  certain.  It  is  proved  by  the  whde  tenour 
of  their  acts  of  supply  in  all  the  assemblies, 
in  which  the  constant  style  of  granting  is,  **  aa 
aid  to  his  majesty  ;'*  and  acts  granting  to  the 
crown  have  regularly  for  near  a  centwj 
passed  the  public  offices  without  dispute. 
Those  who  have  been  pleased  paradoxically 
to  deny  this  right,  holding  that  none  but  the 
British  parliament  can  grant  to  the  crown,  are 
wished  to  look  to  what  is  done,  not  only  ui 
the  cdonies,  but  in  Ireland,  in  one  uniform 
unbroken  tenour  every  sessioa  Sir,  I  am 
surprised,  that  this  doctrine  shoukl  come  fi-om 
some  of  the  law  servants  of  the  crown.  I  say, 
that  if  the  crown  ooukl  be  responsible,  his 
majesty— but  certaidy  the  ministers,  and  even 
these  law  officers  themsdves,  through  whoaa 
hands  the  acts  pass  biomially  in  Ireland,  or 
annually  in  the  colonies,  are  in  an  habitud 
course  of  committing  impeachable  cfiencee. 
What  habitud  offenders  have  been  dl  presi- 
dents of  the  council,  all  secretaries  of  state, 
an  first  kirds  of  trade,  all  attomies  and  til 
solicitors  generd!    However  they  are  safii; 
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the  two  former  proriiiceg  than  it  enjoyed  in  the  Authorized  by  the  15th  chap,  of  the  4th  of 
latter ;  and  though  the  abuses  have  been  full  as  George  the  Third,  in  such  a  manner  as  to  make 
great,  and  as  flagrant,  in  the  exempted  as  in  the  the  same  more  commodious  to  those  who  sue, 
punished.  The  same  reasons  of  prudence  and  or  are  sued,  in  the  said  courts,  and  to  provide 
•ooommodation  have  weight  with  me  in  re-  for  the  more  decent  maintenance  of  the  judges 
■loring  the  charter  of  Massachusetts'  Bay.  Be-     in  the  same.'* 

■ides.  Sir,  the  act  which  changes  the  charter  of  These  courts  I  do  not  wish  to  take  away ; 
Massachusetts  is  in  many  particulars  so  exc^  they  are  in  themselves  proper  establishments, 
tkoable,  that  if  I  did  not  wish  absolutely  to  re-  This  court  is  one  of  the  capital  securities  of  the 
peal,  I  would  by  all  means  desire  to  aher  it ;  as  act  of  navigation.  The  extent  of  its  jurisdiction, 
several  of  its  provisions  tend  to  the  subversion  indeed,  has  been  increased ;  but  Uiis  is  ahoge- 
of  all  public  and  private  justice.  Such,  among  ther  as  proper,  and  is,  indeed,  on  many  accounts, 
others,  is  the  power  in  the  govemour  to  change  more  eligible,  where  new  powers  were  wanted, 
the  sheriff  at  his  pleasure ;  and  to  make  a  new  than  a  court  absolutely  new.  But  courts  in- 
retuminc  officer  for  every  special  cause.  It  is  oommodiously  situated,  in  effect,  deny  justice ; 
ihamefiirto  behoM  such  a  regulation  standing  and  a  court,  partaking  in  the  fruits  of  its  own 
among  Enj^h  laws.  condemnation,  is  a  robber.      The  congress 

The  act  for  bringing  persons  accused  of  com-  complain,  and  complain  justly  of  this  grie- 
mitting  murder  under  the  orders  of  government    Tance.* 

to  England  for  trial,  is  but  temporary.  That  These  are  the  three  consequential  proposi- 
•ct  has  calculated  the  probable  duration  (^  our  tions.  I  have  thought  of  two  or  three  more ; 
quarrri  with  the  colonies;  and  is  accommodated  but  they  came  rather  too  near  detail,  and  to 
to  that  supposed  duration.  I  would  hasten  the  the  province  of  executive  government,  which  I 
happy  moment  of  reconciliation ;  and  therefore  wish  parliament  always  to  superintend,  never 
must,  on  my  principle,  get  rid  of  that  most  to  assume.  If  the  first  six  are  granted,  oon- 
jnstly  obnoxious  act.  gniity  will  carry  the  latter  three.    If  not,  the 

The  act  of  Henry  the  Eighth,  for  the  trial  oS  things  that  remain  unrepealed,  will  be,  I  hope, 
treasons,  I  do  not  mean  to  take  away,  but  to  rather  unseemly  incumbrances  on  the  buiUing, 
oonfine  it  to  its  proper  bounds  and  original  than  very  materially  detrimental  to  its  strength 
imention;    to  make  it  expressly  for  trisl  ot     and  stability. 

treasons  (and  the  greatest  treasons  may  be  Here,  Sir,  I  should  close ;  but  that  I  plainly 
oommitted)  in  places  where  the  jurisdiction  of  perceive  some  objections  remain,  which  I 
the  crown  does  not  extend.  ought,  if  possible,  to  remove.    The  first  will 

Having  guarded  the  privileges  of  local  legis-     be,  that,  in  resorting  to  the  doctrine  of  our  ai>- 
lature,  I  would  next  secure  to  the  colonies  a     castors,  as  contained  in  the  preamble  to  the 
fair  and  unbiassed  judicature ;  for  which  pur-     Chester  act,  I  prove  too  much ;  that  the  grie- 
pose.  Sir,  I  propose  the  following  resolution :    vance  from  a  want  of  representation  stated  in 
**  That,  from  the  time  when  the  general  assem-     that  preamble,  goes  to  the  whole  of  legislation 
biy  or  general  court  of  any  colony  or  plantaticm     as  well  as  to  taxation.    And  that  the  colonies 
in  North  America,  shall  have  appointed  by  act     grounding  themselves  upon  that  doctrine,  will 
of  assembly,  duly  confirmed,  a  settled  salary  to     Apply  it  to  all  parts  of  legislative  authority. 
the  offices  of  the  chief  justice  and  other  judges        To  this  objection,  with  all  possible  deference 
of  the  superiour  court,  it  may  be  proper,  that     and  humility,  and  wishing  as  little  as  any  man 
the  said  chief  justice  and  other  judges  of  the     living  to  impair  the  smallest  particle  of  our 
■tqteriour  courts  of  such  colony,  shall  hoU  his     supreme  authority,  I  answer,  that  the  worda  art 
and  their  office  and  offices  during  their  good  be-     Iht  toorda  qfparHament,  and  not  mine ;  and,  that 
htviour ;  and  shall  not  be  removed  therefitxn,     bH  false  and  inconclusive  inferences,  drawn 
bat  when  the  nid  removal  riiail  be  adjudged  by     from  them,  are  not  mine ;  for  I  heartily  disclaim 
hit  majesty  in  council,  upon  a  hearing  on  com-     any  such  inference.    I  have  chosen  the  words 
plaint  from  the  general  assembly,  or  on  a  com-     of  an  act  of  parliament,  which  Mr.  Granville, 
plaint  from  the  govemour,  or  counsel,  or  the     surely  a  tolerably  zealous  and  very  judicious 
nooseofrepresentativesseveraUy,  of  the  colony     advocate  for  the  sovereignty  of  psrliament, 
in  which  the  said  chief  justice  and  other  judges     formeriy  moved  to  have  read  at  your  table,  in 
have  exercised  the  said  offices." 

The  next  resolution  relates  to  the  courts  of  *  The  Solichor-Oeneral  informed  Mr.B.  when 

g^jp,)^  the  resolutions  were  separately  moved,  that  the 

T»i_.u*       KtnL..  *.         u              *^  grievanceof  the  judges  partaking  of  the  profiis 

It  ^sthls^-«  That  It  maybe  proper  to  repi.  SfUie  seizure  had  beSnrSressedbvofficTi  a«- 

«•  tba  ooorti  of  •dmintey,  or  Tioe  tdnurat^,  cofdingly  the  resoluUou  was  amended. 
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eonfirmatian  of  hii  tenets.    It  it  true,  that  of  a  great  empire  too  dear,  to  pajr  fcr  it  all 

Lord  Chatham  considered  these  preambles  as  essential  rights,  and  all  the  intrinsic  dignity  of 

declaring  strongly  in  &Tour  of  his  opinions,  human  nature.     None  of  us  who  would  not 

He  was  a  no  less  powerful  adrocate  hr  the  ririi  his  Ufii,  rather  than  iall  under  a  govern* 

privileges  of  the  Americans.    Ought  I  not  from  meat  purely  arbitrary.    But,  although  then 

hence  to  presume,  that  these  preambles  are  as  are  sobm  among  us  who  think  mv  constitutioB 

favourable  as  possible  to  both,  when  properly  wants  many  improvements,  to  make  it  a  com* 

understood;  &vourable  both  to  the  rights  of  plete  system  of  liberty,  perhapa  none  who  are 

parliament,  and  to  the  privilege  of  the  do-  of  that  opinioa  would  think  it  right  to  aim  at 

pendencies  of  this  crown  ?    But,  Sir,  the  ob»  such  improvement,  by  disturbing  his  countryi 

jeet  of  grievance  in  my  resolution,  I  have  not  and  risking  every  thing  that  is  dear  to  him.  In 

taken  from  the  Chester,  but  from  the  Durham  every  arduous  enterprise,  we  consider  what  wa 

act,  which  confines  the  hardship  of  want  of  are  to  lose,  as  weU  as  what  we  are  to  gain;  and 

representation  to  the  case  of  subsidies ;  and  the  more  and  better  stake  of  liber^  every  peo- 

which  therefore  faOs  in  exactly  with  the  case  pie  possess,  the  less  they  will  hazard  in  a  vain 

of  the  colonies.     But  whether  the  unrepro*  attempt  to  make  it  more.    These  are  theearJt 

sented  counties  were  dejun,  or  dBfado^  bound,  ofmmi.    Man  acts  firom  adequate  motives  n-> 

the  preambles  do  not  accurately  distinguish ;  huive  to  his  interest ;  and  not  on  metaphysical 

nor  indeed  was  it  necessary ;  for  whether  dt  ^>eeolations.    Aristotle,  the  great  master  of 

/Kre,  or  defoOOy  the  legidature  thoii^  the  ex-  reasoning,  cautions  us,  and  with  great  weight 

ercise  of  the  power  of  taxing,  as  of  right,  or  as  and  propriety,  agahwt  thb  species  of  delusiv* 

of  &ct  without  right,  equally  a  grievance,  and  geometrical  accuracy  in  moral  arguments,  aa 

equally  oppressive.  the  most  fallacious  of  all  sophistry. 

I  do  not  know,  that  the  ootonies  have,  in  any       The  Americans  will  have  no  interest  contrary 
general  way,  or  in  any  cool  hour,  gone  much  to  the  grandeur  and  glory  of  England,  when 
beyond  the  demand  of  immunity  in  relation  to  they  are  not  oppressed  by  the  weight  of  it ;  and 
taxes.    It  is  not  fair  to  judge  of  the  temper  or  they  will  rather  be  inclined  to  respect  the  acta 
dispositions  of  any  man,  or  any  set  of  men,  of  a  superintending  legislature ;  when  they  see 
when  they  are  composed  and  at  rest,  from  their  them  the  acts  of  that  power,  which  is  itself  tha 
conduct,  or  their  expressions,  in  a  state  of  dia-  security,  not  the  rival,  of  their  secondary  im» 
turbance  and  irritation.    It  is  besides  a  ^nry  portance.    In  this  assurance,  mf  nund  most 
great  mistake  to  imagine,  that  mankind  follow  perfectly  acquiesces ;  and  I  confess,  I  feel  not 
up  practically  any  speculative  principle,  either  the  least  alarm,  fhim  the  discontents  which  ara 
of  government  or  of  freedom,  as  fiur  as  it  will  to  arise,  from  putting  people  at  their  ease ; 
go  in  argument  and  logical  illation.    We  Eng-  nor  do  I  apprehend  the  destruction  of  thii  em- 
luhmen  stop  very  short  of  the  princif^  upon  pire,  from  giving,  by  an  act  of  free  grace  and  in* 
which  we  support  any  given  part  of  oar  consti*  dulgence,  to  two  nullions  of  my  fellow-citizens, 
tution;  or  even  the  ^Hiole  of  it  together.    I  somoshare  of  those  rights,  upon  which  I  hava 
coukl  easfly,  if  I  had  not  already  tired  you,  always  been  taught  to  value  mys^.  N 
give  you  very  striking  and  convincing  instancea       It  is  said,  indeed,  that  this  power  of  granting, 
of  it.    Tliis  b  nothing  but  what  is  natural  and  Tested  in  American  sssemblies,  would  dissolve 
proper.    All  government,  indeed  every  human  the  uni^  of  the  empire ;  which  was  preserved, 
benefit  and  enjoyment,  every  virtue,  and  every  entire,  ^though  Wales,  and  Chester,  and  Dur- 
prudent  act,  is  founded  on  compromise  and  ham,  were  added  to  it.    Truly,  Mr.  Speaker, 
barter.    We  balance  inconvemences;  we  give  I  do  not  know  what  this  unity  means ;  nor  haa 
and  take ;  we  remit  some  rights,  that  we  may  it  ever  been  heard  of^  that  I  know,  in  the  coo- 
enjoy  others ;  and,  we  choose  rather  to  ba  stitutiooal  policy  of  thia  country.    The  very 
happy  citizens,  than  subtle  disputants.    As  wa  idea  of  subordination  of  parts,  exchides  thu 
must  give  away  some  natural  liberty,  to  enjoy  notion  of  simple  and  undivided  tmi^.   England 
civil  advantages ;  so  we  must  sacrifice  soma  is  the  bead ;  but  die  is  not  the  bead  and  tha 
civil  liberties,  for  the  advantagea  to  be  derived  membeni  too.    IreUnd  has  ever  had  from  tha 
from  the  communion  and  fellowship  of  a  great  beginning  a  separate,  but  not  an  independent, 
empire.     But  in  all  &ir  dealings  the  thing  legidature ;  which,  fiir  from  distracting,  pro- 
bought  must  bear  some  proportion  to  the  pur-  snoted  the  union  of  the  whole.    Every  thing 
chase  paid.    None  will  barter  away  the  im-  was  sweetly  and  harmoniously  diiqiosedthrouga 
mediate  jewel  of  his  souL     Though  a  great  both  islands  for  the  conservation  of  EngUdi 
house  is  apt  to  make  slaves  haugh^,  yet  it  it  dominion,  and  the  oommumcatioo  of  Engliah 
purchasing  a  part  of  tha  artificial  imiiortaaoa  libertiea.    Idonotaeothattfaasamapriaciplei 
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ought  not  be  oarrhMl  into  twenty  ialande,  and 
with  the  same  good  effect.  This  is  my  model 
with  regard  to  America,  as  ftr  as  the  internal 
ekcmnstancee  of  the  two  countries  are  the 
Mme.  I  know  no  other  unity  of  this  empire, 
tinm  I  can  draw  from  its  example  during  these 
neriods,  when  it  seemed  to  my  poor  understand- 
ing more  united  than  it  is  now,  or  than  it  is 
likely  U>  be  by  the  present  methods. 

But  since  I  speak  of  theseraethods,  Irecol- 
lect,  Mr.  Speaker,  aknost  too  late,  that  I  pro- 
mised, before  I  finished,  to  say  something  of 
the  proposition  of  the  noble  kird*  on  the  £or, 
friiidi  has  been  so  lately  reeeiTod,  and  stands 
oa  your  journals.  I  must  be  deeply  concerned, 
whenerer  it  is  my  misfortune  to  continue  a 
difference  with  tbs  majority  of  this  house. 
But  as  the  reasons  for  that  diffisrence  are  my 
apology  for  thus  troubling  you,  suffer  me  to 
state  them  in  a  very  few  words.  I  shall  com- 
press them  into  as  small  a  body  as  I  possiUy 
ean,  baring  already  debated  that  matter  at 
large,  when  the  question  was  before  the  con»- 
BUttee. 

First,  then,  I  cannot  admit  that  proposition 
•f  a  ransom  by  auction ;— because  it  is  a  mere 
project.  It  is  a  thing  new;  unheard  of;  sup- 
ported by  no  experience ;  justified  by  no  ana- 
logy; without  example  of  our  ancestors,  or 
root  in  the  constitution. 

It  is  neither  regular  parliamentary  taxation, 
■or  colony  grant  E^cperinuntum  in  eorpon 
tXf  is  a  good  rule,  which  will  ever  make  me 
ndTorse  to  any  trial  of  experiments  on  what  is 
eertainly  the  most  raluable  of  all  subjects ;  the 
peace  of  this  empire. 

Secondly,  it  is  an  experiment  Wiich  must  bo 
Iktal  in  the  end  to  our  constitution.  For  what 
is  it  but  a  scheme  for  taxing  the  colonies  in 
the  anti-chamber  of  the  noble  lord  and  his  suc- 
eessors?  To  settle  the  quotas  and  prdportions 
in  this  hocMe,  is  deariy  impossible.  You,  Sir, 
may  flatter  yowself,  you  shall  sit  a  state  auo> 
tioneer,  with  your  hammer  in  your  hand,  and 
knock  down  to  each  colony  as  it  bids.  But  to 
■etde  (on  the  plan  laid  down  by  the  noble  lord) 
tiie  true  pr(^K>rtional  payment  for  four  or  fire 
and  twenty  governments,  according  to  the  ab- 
■olute  and  the  relative  wealth  of  eadi,  and  ao- 
oording  to  the  British  proportion  of  wealth  and 
boithen,  is  a  wild  and  diimerical  notion.  This 
new  taxation  mmt  diereforo  come  in  by  the 
liadE-door  of  the  constitution.  Eadi  quota 
most  be  brought  to  this  house  ready  formed ; 
you  can  neitl^r  add  nor  alter.  Tou  roust 
ngiiter  it.    You  can  donothing  further.    For 

^  Loid  Nflfih. 


on  what  grounds  can  you  deliberate  either  b^ 
fore  or  after  the  proposition  ?  You  cannot  hear 
the  counsel  for  all  these  provinces,  quarrelling 
each  on  its  own  quantity  of  payment,  and  its 
proportion  to  others.  If  you  should  attempt  it, 
die  committee  of  provincial  ways  and  means, 
or  by  whatever  other  name  it  will  delight  to 
be  called,  must  swallow  up  all  the  time  of 
parliament. 

Thirdly,  it  does  not  give  satisfaction  to  the 
eonplaint  of  the  colonies.  They  complain, 
that  they  are  taxed  without  their  consent ;  you 
answer,  that  you  wiB  fix  the  sum  at  which  they 
shall  be  taxed.  That  is,  you  give  them  the 
fwy  grievance  for  the  remedy.  You  tell  them, 
indeed,  that  you  will  leave  the  mode  to  them- 
selves. I  really  beg  pardon :  it  gives  me  pain 
to  mention  it;  but  you  must  be  sensible  that 
you  will  not  perform  this  part  of  the  compact. 
For,  suppose  the  colonies  were  to  lay  the  duties 
which  fomiahed  their  contingent,  upon  the  im- 
portation of  your  manufactures ;  jrou  know  you 
would  never  suffer  such  a  tax  to  be  laid.  You 
know  too,  that  you  would  not  suffer  many  other 
nodes  of  taxation.  So  that,  when  jou  come 
to  explain  yourself,  it  will  be  found,  that  you 
will  neither  leave  to  themselves  the  quantum 
nor  the  mode ;  nor  indeed  any  thing.  The 
iriiole  is  delusi(»i  €rom  one  end  to  the  other. 

Fourthly,  this  method  of  rans(xn  by  auction 
unlees  it  be  umvenaUy  accepted,  will  plunge 
you  into  great  and  inextricable  difficulties.  In 
what  year  of  our  Lor  dare  the  proportions  of 
payments  to  be  settled  ?  To  say  nothing  of 
the  impossibihty  that  colony  agents  should  have 
general  powers  of  taxing  the  colonies  at  their 
discretion ;  consider,  I  implore  you,  that  the 
communication  by  special  messages,  and  orders 
between  these  agents  and  their  constituents  on 
each  variation  of  the  case,  when  the  parties 
dome  to  contend  together,  and  to  dispute  on 
their  relative  proportions,  will  be  a  matter  of 
delay,  perplexity,  and  confusion,  that  never  can 
have  an  end. 

If  all  the  colonies  do  not  appear  at  the  out* 
cry,  what  is  the  condition  of  those  assemblies 
who  offer,  by  themselves  or  their  agents,  to 
tax  themselves  up  to  your  ideas  of  their  pro- 
portion ?  The  refractory  colonies,  who  refuse 
all  composition,  will  remain  taxed  only  to  your 
old  impositions,  which,  however  grievous  in 
principle,  are  trifling  as  to  production.  The 
obedient  colonies  in  this  scheme  are  heavily 
taxed;  the  refiactory  remain  unburthened. 
What  will  you  do  1  Will  you  lay  new  and 
heavier  taxes  by  parliament  on  the  disobedient  t 
Pray  consider  in  what  way  you  can  do  it.  Yea 
■TO  paifootly  ooBTiBoed  that  iaiha  way  of  tajH 
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ing  joo  ctn  do  nothing  but  at  die  ports.  Now 
■oppose  it  is  Virginia  that  refimee  to  appear  at 
your  auction,  while  Maryland  and  North  Ca- 
rolina bid  handaomely  for  their  raneom,  and  are 
taxed  to  your  quota ;  How  will  you  put  thoM 
colonies  on  a  par  ?  Will  you  tax  the  tobacco 
of  Virginia?  If  you  do,  you  give  its  death- 
wound  to  your  English  roTenue  at  home,  and 
to  one  of  the  very  greatest  articles  of  your 
foreign  trade.  If  you  tax  the  import  of  that 
rebellious  colony,  what  do  you  tax  but  your 
own  manu&ctures,  or  the  goods  of  some  other 
obedient,  and  already  well  taxed  colony?  Who 
has  said  one  word  on  this  labyrinth  of  detail, 
which  bewilders  you  more  uid  more  as  you 
enter  into  it  ?  Who  has  presented,  who  can 
present  you,  with  a  doe  to  lead  you  out  of  it? 
I  think,  Sir,  it  is  impossible,  that  you  shodd 
not  recollect  that  the  ookmy  bounds  are  so  in^ 
plicated  in  one  another  (you  know  it  by  your 
other  experiments  in  the  bill  for  prohibiting  the 
New  EIngland  fishery)  that  you  can  lay  no 
possiUe  restraints  on  almost  any  of  them  whidi 
may  not  be  presently  eluded,  if  you  do  not  con- 
found the  innocent  with  the  guilty,  and  burthen 
those  whom,  npoa  every  principle,  you  ought 
to  exonerate.  He  must  be  grossly  ignorant  of 
America,  who  thinks,  that,  without  falling  into 
this  confusion  of  all  rules  of  equity  and  poliqr, 
you  can  restrain  any  single  colony,  especially 
Virginia  and  Maryland,  the  central  and  most 
important  of  them  all. 

Let  it  also  be  considered,  that,  either  in  tho 
present  confusion  you  setde  a  permanent  con- 
tingent, which  will  and  must  be  trifling ;  and 
then  you  have  no  eflfectual  revenue:  or  you 
change  the  quota  at  every  exigency;  and  diea 
on  every  new  reparation  you  will  Iwve  a  new 
quarrel. 

Reflect  besides,  that  when  you  have  fixed  a 
quota  for  every  colony,  yoa  have  not  provided 
for  prompt  and  punctual  payment.  Suppose 
one,  two,  five,  ten  years  arrears.  Tou  cannot 
issue  a  treasury  extent  against  the  flUling 
colony.  You  must  make  new  Boston  port 
bills,  new  restraining  laws,  new  acts  for  drag- 
ging men  to  Engluid  for  trial  You  most 
send  out  new  fleets,  new  armies.  AQ  is  to 
begin  again.  From  this  day  forward  the  en»> 
pire  is  never  to  know  an  hour's  tranquillity. 
An  intestine  fire  will  be  kept  alive  in  the 
bowels  of  the  colonies,  which  one  time  or 
other  must  consume  this  whole  empire.  I 
allow  indeed  that  the  empire  of  Germany  raises 
her  revenue  and  her  troops  by  quotas  uid  ooo- 
tingeots ;  but  the  revenue  of  the  empire,  and 
the  army  of  the  empire,  is  the  worst  revenue, 
and  the  wont  army,  in  the  world. 


Instead  of  a  standing  reveniM^  yon  win  there- 
fore have  a  perpetual  quarrel.  Indeed  the 
noble  ford,  who  proposed  this  project  of  a  rai>- 
som  by  auction,  seemed  himself  to  be  of  that 
opinion.  His  project  was  rather  designed  for 
breaking  the  union  of  the  colonies,  than  for 
establishing  a  revenue.  He  confessed,  he  ap- 
prehended that  his  proposal  would  not  be  to 
Aeir  ttate.  I  say,  this  scheme  of  disunion 
seems  to  be  at  the  bottom  of  the  prefect;  for  I 
will  not  suspect  that  the  noble  lord  meant 
nothing  but  merely  to  dehide  the  nation  by  an 
airy  phantom  which  he  never  intended  to 
realize.  But  whatever  his  views  may  be ;  as 
I  propose  the  peace  and  union  of  the  colonies 
as  the  very  foundation  of  my  plan,  it  cannot 
accord  with  one  whose  foundation  is  peqMtiMj 
discord. 

Compare  the  two.  This  I  offer  to  give  you 
is  plain  and  simple.  The  other  fiiD  of  per- 
plexed and  intricate  maxes.  This  ii  miU; 
that  harsh.  This  is  found  by  experience  eOec- 
tnal  for  its  purposes ;  the  other  ii  a  new  pro- 
ject. This  is  univeraal ;  the  other  calculated 
for  certain  oofonies  only.  This  u  immediate 
in  its  conciliatory  operation ;  the  other  remote, 
contingent,  fiill  of  hazard.  Mine  is  what  be- 
comes the  dignity  of  a  ruling  peopis ;  gratuitous, 
unconditional,  and  not  held  out  as  matter  of 
bargain  and  sale.  I  have  done  my  duty  in 
proposing  it  to  you.  I  have  indeed  tired  you 
by  a  long  discourse ;  but  this  is  the  misfortune 
of  those  to  whose  influence  nothing  wfll  be 
eonoeded,  and  who  must  win  every  inch  of 
dieir  ground  by  argument.  You  have  heard 
me  wiBi  goodness.  May  you  decide  with  wie- 
don!  For  my  part,  I  feel  my  mind  greatly  dis- 
borthened by i^t  I  have  done  to-day.  Ihave 
been  the  less  foarful  of  trying  your  patience, 
because  on  this  subject  I  mean  to  spare  it 
altogether  in  fiilure.  I  have  this  comfort, 
that  in  every  stage  of  the  American  aflTairs,  I 
have  steadi^  opposed  the  measuresthat  have 
produced  the  confusion,  and  may  bring  on  the 
destitiction,  of  this  empire.  I  now  go  so  for 
as  to  risk  a  proposal  of  my  own.  If  I  cannot 
give  peace  to  my  country;  I  give  it  to  my  con- 
science. 

But  what  (says  the  financier)  is  peace  to  us 
without  money  ?  Your  plan  gives  us  no  reve- 
nue. No !  But  it  does— For  it  secures  to  the 
subject  the  power  of  REFUSAL ;  the  first  of 
dl  revenues.  Experience  is  a  cheat,  and  foct 
a  liar,  if  this  power  in  the  subject  of  propor^ 
tioning  his  grant,  or  of  not  granting  at  all,  has 
not  been  found  the  richest  mine  of  revenne 
ever  discovered  by  the  riiill  or  by  the  for- 
tune of  man.    It  does  not  indeed  vote  you 
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£.l6t,760:  II:  8|ths,Dor  any  other  paltry  limited 
■UBL^But  it  fives  the  strong  box  itself,  the 
fund,  the  bank,  from  whence  only  rereoues  can 
arise  among  a  people  sensible  of  freedom: 
Psftta  btdittir  ana.  Cannot  you  in  England ; 
cannot  you  at  this  time  of  day ;  cannot  you, 
%  ho(Me  of  commons,  trust  to  the  principle 
which  has  raised  so  migh^  a  revenue,  and 
•locumulated  a  debt  of  near  140  millions  in 
diis  country  ?  Is  this  principle  to  be  true  in 
England,  waA  false  every  where  else  ?  Is  it 
not  true  in  Ireland !  Has  it  not  hitherto  been 
true  in  the  colonies  ?  Why  diould  you  pro- 
some,  that,  m  any  country,  a  body  duly  ooo- 
itituted  for  any  function,  will  neglect  to  periorm 
its  du^,  and  abdicate  its  trust  7  Such  a  pre- 
iomption  would  go  against  all  governments  in 
all  modes.  But,  in  truth,  this  dread  of  penury 
of  supply,  from  a  free  assembly,  has  no  foun- 
dation in.  nature.  For,  first,  observe,  that, 
besides  the  desire  which  aU  men  have  natu- 
rally of  supporting  the  honour  of  their  own 
government ;  that  sense  of  dignity,  and  that  se- 
curity to  property,  which  ever  attends  freedom, 
has  a  tenidency  to  increase  the  stock  of  tho 
fr«e  community.  Most  may  be  taken  where 
most  is  aooumuiated.  And  what  is  the  soil  or 
dimate  whore  experience  has  not  uniformly 
proved,  that  the  voluntary  flow  of  heaped-up 
plenty,  bursting  fitxn  the  weight  of  its  own 
rich  luxuriance,  has  ever  run  with  a  more 
copious  stream  of  revenue,  than  could  be 
squeexed  from  the  dry  husks  of  oppressed  in- 
digence, by  the  straining  of  all  the  politic 
machinery  in  the  world. 

Next  we  know,  that  parties  must  ever  exist 
in  a  free  country.  We  know  too,  that  the  emu- 
fauions  of  such  parties,  their  contradictions, 
their  reciprocal  necessities,  their  hopes,  and 
their  fears,  must  send  them  all  in  their  turns 
to  him  that  holds  the  bskaee  of  the  state. 
The  parties  are  the  gamesters;  hut  govern- 
ment ke^  the  table,  and  is  sure  to  he  the 
winner  in  the  toA.  When  this  game  is  plajped, 
1  really  think  it  is  more  to  be  feared,  that  the 
people  will  be  ejduiusted,  than  that  govern- 
ment will  not  be  supplied.  Whereas,  whatp 
ever  b  got  by  acts  of  absolute  power  ill  obeyed, 
because  odious,  or  by  contracUi  ill  kept,  be- 
cause constrained ;  will  be  narrow,  feeble, 
uncertain,  and  precarious.  '*  Ea»e  would  r»> 
trad  voiof  made  in  pmn^  om  violenl  and  vmd/* 

I,  for  one,  procost  against  compounding  our 
demands :  I  declare  against  compounding,  (or 
a  poor  limited  sum,  the  immense,  <evergrewing., 
eternal  debt,  which  is  due  to  generous  gover«- 
BMnt  from  protected  freedom.  And  so  may 
I  speed  in  the  great  object  I  propose  to  you, 


as  I  think  it  wouM  not  only  be  an  act  of 
iiyustioe,  but  wouki  be  the  worst  ceconomy  in 
the  world,  to  compel  the  colonies  to  a  sum 
certain,  either  in  the  way  of  ransom,  or  in  the 
way  of  compulsory  oosnpact. 

But  to  clear  up  my  ideas  on  this  subject— a 
revenue  from  America  transmitted  hither— do 
not  delude  yourselves — ^you  never  can  receive 
it — ^No,  not  a  shilling.  Wehave  experience  that 
from  remote  coimtries  it  ii  not  to  be  expected. 
If,  when  you  attempted  to  extract  revenue  from 
Bengal,  you  were  obliged  to  return  in  k>an 
what  you  had  taken  in  imposition ;  what  can 
you  expect  from  North  America?  for  certainly, 
if  there  ever  was  a  country  qualified  to  produce 
wealth,  it  ii  India ;  or  an  institution  fit  for  the 
transmission,  it  is  the  Elast-lndia  Company. 
America  has  none  of  these  aptitudes^  IT 
America  gives  you  taxable  objects,  on  which 
you  lay  your  duties  here,  and  gives  you,  at  the 
same  time,  a  surplus  by  a  foreign  aale  of  her 
commodities  to  pay  the  duties  on  these  objects 
which  you  tax  at  home,  she  has  performed  her 
part  to  the  British  revenue.  But  with  regard 
to  her  own  internal  establishments ;  she  may, 
I  doubt  not  she  wiU,  contribute  in  moderation. 
I  say  in  moderation ;  for  she  ought  not  to  be 
permitted  to  exhaust  herself.  She  ought  to  be 
reserved  to  a  war ;  the  wei^t  of  which,  with 
the  enemies  that  we  are  most  likely  to  have, 
must  be  considerable  an  her  quarter  of  the 
globe.  There  she  may  serve  you,  and  serve 
you  essentially. 

For  that  service,  for  all  service,  whether  of 
revenue,  trade,  nr  empire,  my  trust  is  in  her 
interest  in  the  Britiih  constitution.  My  hoki 
of  the  colonies  is  in  the  close  affection  which 
grows  from  common  names,  firom  kindred  blood, 
fitxn  similar  privileges,  and  equal  protection. 
These  are  ties,  which,  thou^  light  as  air, 
are  as  strong  as  links  of  iron.  Let  the  colonies 
always  keep  the  idea  of  their  civil  rights  asso- 
ciated with  your  government ; — they  will  cling 
and  gnqjple  to  you ;  and  no  force  under  heaven 
will  be  of  power  to  tear  them  from  their  alle- 
giance. But  let  it  be  once  understood,  that 
your  government  may  be  one  thing,  and  their 
privileges  another ;  that  these  two  things  may 
exist  without  any  mutiud  relation ;  the  cement 
is  gone ;  the  cohesion  is  loosened  ;  and  every 
thing  hastens  to  decay  and  dissolution.  As 
loBg  as  you  have  the  wisdom  to  keep  the  8o> 
vereign  authority  uf  this  country  as  Uie  sanc- 
tuary of  liberty,  the  sacred  tempio  consecrated 
to  our  -common  faith,  wherever  the  chosen  race 
and  sons  of  England  worship  freedom,  they 
will  turn  their  &ces  towards  you.  The  more 
they  multiply,  the  more  friends  you  win  have; 
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the  more  ardently  they  love  liherty,  the  more  ivhich,  in  die  opmioQ  of  nieh  men  at  I  hare 
perfect  will  be  their  obedience.    SltTerj  they  mentioned,  have  no  lubstantial  existence,  are 
can  have  any  where.    It  is  a  weed  that  grows  in  truth  every  thing,  and  all  in  all.     Magna- 
in  every  soil.    They  may  have  it  from  S|>ain,  nimity  in  politics  is  not  seldom  the  truest  wis- 
tbey  may  have  it  from  Prussia.    Bat  until  you  dom ;  and  a  great  empire  and  little  minds  go 
become  lost  to  all  feeling  of  your  true  interest  ill  together.    If  we  are  conscious  of  our  situap 
and  your  natural  dignity,  freedom  they  can  tion,  and  glow  with  zeal  to  611  our  places  as 
have  from  none  but  you.    This  is  the  com-  becomes  our  station  and  ourselves,  we  ought 
modity  of  price,  of  v<4iich  you  have  the  mono-  to  auspicate  all  our  public  proceedings  on 
poly.    This  is  the  true   act  of  navigation,  America,  with  the  old  warning  of  the  church, 
which  binds  to  you  the  commerce  of  the  colo-  8ttr»um  eorda !     We  ought  to  elevate  our 
nies,  and  through  them  secures   to  you  the  minds  to  the  greatness  of  that  trust  to  which 
wealth  of  the  world.    Deny  them  this  partici-  the  order  of  Providence  has  called  us.    By 
pation  of  freedom,  and  you  break  that  sole  adverting  to  the  dignity  of  this  high  calling,  our 
bond,  which  originally  made,  and  must  still  ancestors  have  turned  a  savage  wilderness  into 
preserve,  the  unity  of  the  empire.    Do  not  a  glorious  empire ;  and  have  made  the  roost 
entertain  so  weak  an  imagination,  as  that  your  extensive,  and  the  only  honourable  oooquests ; 
registers  and  your  bonds,  your  affidavits  and  not  by  destroying,  but  by  promoting  the  wealth, 
your  sufferances,  your  cocketa  and  your  dea-  the  number,  the  happiness,  of  the  human  race, 
ranees,  are  what  form  the  great  securities  of  Let  us  get  an  American  revenue  as  we  have 
your  commerce.    Do  not  dream  that  your  let-  got  an  American  empire.    Englirii  privileges 
ters  of  office,  and  your  instructions,  and  your  have  made  it  all  that  it  is ;  English  privilegea 
suspending  clauses,  are  the  things  that  hdd  alone  will  make  it  all  it  can  be. 
together  the  great  contexture  of  this  mysterious  In  full  confidence  of  this  unalterable  truth,  I 
whole.  These  things  do  not  make  your  govern-  now  {quod  yU»  foMahtrnque  tii) — lay  the  first 
ment.  Dead  instruments,  passive  toob  as  they  stone  of  the  temple  of  peace;  and  I  move  you, 
are,  it  is  the  spirit  of  the  English  communion,  **  That  the  colonies  and  plantations  of  Great 
that  gives  all  their  life  and  efficacy  to  them.  Britain  in  North  America,  consisting  of  four- 
It  is  the  spirit  of  the  Engiiih  constitution,  teen   separate  governments,  and   containing 
which,  infined  through  the  mighty  mass,  per-  two  millipns  and  upwards  of  6*00  inhabitants, 
▼ades,  feeds,  unites,  invigorates,  vivifies,  every  have  not  had  the  liberty  and  privilege  of  ele^ 
part  of  the  empire,  even  down  to  the  minutest  ting  and  sending  any  knights  and  burgesses, 
men^r.  or  others,  to  represent  them  in  the  high  court 

Is  it  not  the  same  virtue  which  does  every  ofpariiament." 

thing  for  us  here  in  England?    I>o  you  ima-  Upon  this  resolution,  the  previous  questioa 

gine  then,  that  it  is  the  land  tax  act  which  was  put,  and  carried ;— for  the  previous  ques- 

raises  your  revenue?  that  it  is  the  annual  vote  tion  270,  against  it  78. 

in  the  committee  of  supply,  which  gives  yon  ^-— 

your  army  ?  or  that  it  is  the  mutiny  bill  which  As  the  propositions  were  opened  separately 

Inspires  it  with  bravery  and  discifAine?    No!  in  the  body  of  the  speech,  the  reader  perhus 

Surely  no !    It  is  the  love  of  the  people ;  it  b  may  wish  to  see  the  whole  of  them  together,  m 

their  attachment  to  their  government  from  tfio  the  form  in  which  they  were  moved  for. 

sense  of  the  deep  stake  they  have  in  such  a  — 

glorious  institution,  which  gives  you  your  army  "  motsd, 

and  your  navy,  and  infuses  into  both  that  lib»>  *<  That  the  colonies  and  plantations  of  Ghvat 

ral  c^edience,  without  which  your  army  would  Britain  in  North  America,  consisting  of  foui^ 

be  a  base  rabble,  and  your  navy  nothing  but  teen  separate   governments,  and   oootaining 

rotten  timber.  two  millions  and  upwards  of  free  inhabitantS| 

All  this,  I  know  well  enough,  will  sound  wild  have  not  had  the  liberty  and  privilege  of  eleo> 

and  chimerical  to  the  profane  herd  of  those  ting  and  sending  any  knights  and  burgesser, 

vulgar  and  mechanical  politicians,  who  have  or  others,  to  represent  them  in  the  high  court 

no  place  among  us ;  a  sort  of  people  who  think  of  parliament." 

that  nothing  exists  but  what  is  gross  and  mate-  "  That  the  said  cokmies  and  plantations 

rial ;  and  ndio  therefore,  far  from  bemg  quali-  have  been  made  liable  to,  and  boundea  by, 

fied  to  be  directors  of  the  great  movement  of  several  subsidies,  payments,  rates,  and  taxes, 

empire,  are  not  fit  to  turn  a  wheel  in  die  ma-  given  and  granted  by  parliament ;  thou^  ths 

chine.    But  to  men  truly  initiated  and  rightly  saM  colonies  and  plantations  have  not  their 

taught,  these  ruling  and   master  principles,  knights  and  burgesses,  in  the  said  high  court 
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of  pulianMiil,  of  their  own  election,  to  repre- 
sent the  condition  of  their  country,  6y  lack 
wohereiifi  thty  haoe  been  oflentuna  touched  cmd 
grieved  6y  eubndieM  givefif  granted^  and  ateen^ 
itd  tOf  inthe  fud  ccurtf  in  a  numner  pnjudiaal 
to  the  oomnum  wealthy  quidneUi  rat,  and  peace, 
»fthe  nJbjtctt  inhabiting  xathin  the  aame." 

"  That,  from  the  distance  of  the  said  colo- 
nies, and  from  other  circumstances,  no  method 
hath  hitherto  been  devised  for  procuring  a 
representation  in  pailiament  for  the  said  colo* 


a 


Bies 

"  That  each  of  the  said  colonies  hath  within 
itself  a  body,  chosen,  in  part  or  in  the  whole, 
by  the  freemen,  freeholders,  or  other  free  inha- 
bitants thereof,  commonly  called  the  general 
9Maeaih\y,  ot  general  court;  with  powers  le- 
gally to  raise,  levy,  and  assess,  according  to 
the  several  usages  of  such  colonies,  duties 
and  taxes  towards  defitiying  all  sorts  of  public 
services."* 

'*  That  the  said  general  assemblies,  general 
courts,  or  other  bodies,  legally  qualified  as 
aforesaid,  have  at  sundry  times  freely  granted 
several  large  subsidies  and  public  aids  for  his 
majesty's  service,  according  to  their  abilities, 
when  required  tliereto  by  letter  from  one  of  his 
majesty's  principal  secretaries  of  state ;  and 
that  their  right  to  grant  the  same,  and  their 
cheerfubess  and  si^ciency  in  the  said  grants, 
have  been  at  sundry  tim^  acknowledged  by 
parliament" 

"  That  it  hath  been  found  by  experience, 
that  the  manner  of  granting  the  said  supplies 
and  aids,  by  the  said  general  assemblies,  hath 
been  more  agreeable  to  the  inhabitants  of  the 
said  colonies,  and  more  beneficial  and  condu- 
cive to  the  public  service,  than  the  mode  of 
giving  and  granting  aids  snd  subsidies  in 
parliament  to  be  raised  and  paid  in  the  said 
colonies." 

**  That  it  may  be  proper  to  repeal  an  act, 
made  in  the  7th  year  of  the  reign  of  his  pre- 
sent majesty,  intituled,  An  act  for  granting 
certain  duties  in  the  British  colonies  and 
plantations  in  America ;  for  allowing  a  draw- 
back of  the  duties  of  customs,  upon  the  export 
tation  from  this  kingdom,  of  coffee  and  cocoar 
nuts,  of  the  produce  of  the  said  colonies  or 
plantations;  for  discontinuing  the  drawbacks 

*  The  first  four  motions  and  the  last  had  the 
previous  question  put  on  them.  The  others 
were  negatived. 

The  words  in  Italics,  were,  by  an  amendment 
that  was  carried,  led  out  of  the  motion  ;  which 
will  appear  in  the  journals,  though  it  is  nut  the 
practice  to  inseit  such  amendments  In  the  votes. 


payable  on  china  earthenware  exported  to 
America ;  and  for  more  effectually  preventing 
the  clandestine  running  of  goods  in  the  said 
colonies  and  plantations." 

"  That  it  may  be  proper  to  repeal  an  act, 
made  in  the  14th  year  of  the  reign  of  his  pre- 
sent majesty,  intituled,  An  act  to  discontinue, 
in  such  manner,  and  for  such  time,  as  are 
therein  mentioned,  the  landing  and  dischar- 
ging, lading  or  shipping  of  goods,  wares  and 
merchandise,  at  the  town,  and  within  the  har- 
bour, of  Boston,  in  the  province  of  Massachu- 
setts' Bay,  in  North  America." 

"  That  it  may  be  proper  to  repeal  an  act, 
made  in  the  14th  year  of  the  reign  of  his  pre- 
sent majesty,  intituled,  An  act  for  the  in^)ar- 
tial  administration  ofjustice,  in  cases  of  persons 
questioned  for  any  acts  done  by  them  in  the 
execution  of  the  law,  or  for  the  suppression  of 
riots  and  tumults,  in  the  province  of  M assa- 
cushetts'  Bay,  in  New  England." 

*<  That  it  is  proper  to  repeal  an  act,  made 
in  the  14th  year  of  the  reign  of  his  present  ma- 
jesty, intituled,  An  act  for  the  better  regiUa- 
ting  the  government  of  the  province  of  Massa- 
chusetts' Bay,  in  New  En^and." 

*'  That  it  is  proper  to  explain  and  amend  an 
act,  made  in  the  35th  year  of  the  reign  of  King 
Henry  VIII.  intituled,  An  act  for  the  trial  of 
treasons  committed  out  of  the  King's  domi- 
nions." 

**  That,  firom  the  time  when  the  general  a^ 
sembly,  or  general  court,  of  any  colony  or  plan- 
tation, in  North  America,  shall  have  appointed, 
by  act  of  assembly  duly  confirmed,  a  settled 
salary  to  the  offices  of  the  chief  justice  and 
judges  of  the  superiour  courts,  it  may  be  pro- 
per that  the  said  chief  justice  and  other  judges 
of  the  superiour  courts  of  such  colony  shall  lK4d 
his  and  their  office  and  offices  during  their 
good  behaviour ;  and  shall  not  be  removed 
therefirom,  but  when  the  said  removal  shall  be 
adjudged  by  his  majesty  in  council,  upon  a 
hearing  on  complaint  frtmi  the  general  assem- 
bly, or  on  a  complaint  from  the  govemour,  or 
council,  or  the  house  of  representatives,  seve- 
rally, of  the  colony  in  which  the  said  chief 
justice  and  other  judges  have  exercised  the 
said  office." 

<*That  it  may  be  proper  to  regulate  the 
courts  of  admiralty,  or  vice-admiralty,  autho- 
rized by  the  15th  chapter  of  the  4th  of  Gteorge 
m.  in  such  a  manner,  as  to  make  the  same 
more  commodious  to  those  who  sue,  or  are 
sued,  in  the  said  courts  ;  and  to  provide  for  the 
more  decent  wwnienance  qf  the  jitdgea  of  the 


some. 
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oETTTLsinEir,  puipotM  wfaich  tppatr  to  me  to  oontradictorj 

I  HATK  the  honour  of  lending  70a  the  two  to  all  the  principles,  not  only  of  the  cooatito- 

last  acts  which  have  been  passed  with  regard  tional  policy  of  Great  Britain,  but  even  of  that 

to  the  troubles  in  America.    These  acts  are  species  of  hostile  justice,  which  no  asperity  of 

similar  to  all  the  rest  which  have  been  made  on  war  wholly  extinguishes  in  the  minds  of  a  civi- 

tfie  same  subject    They  operate  by  the  same  lized  people. 

principle ;  and  they  are  derived  from  the  very  It  seems  to  have  in  view  two  capital  objects ; 

same  policy.    I  think  they  complete  the  num-  tfie  first,  to  enable  administration  to  confine, 

ber  of  that  sort  of  statotes  to  nine.    It  aflfords  as  long  as  it  shall  think  prooCT,  those,  whom 

BO  matter  for  very  pleasing  reflection,  to  ob-  that  act  is  pleased  to  qualify  hy  the  name  off 

serve,  that  our  si^jects  diminish,  as  our  laws  piraU§.    Those  so  quiUified,  I  understand  to 

increaae.  be,  the  commandws  and  mariners  of  such  pri- 

If  I  have  the  misfi>rtune  of  differing  with  Tateen  and  ships  of  war  bek>nging  to  the  ookn 

some  of  my  feUow-citizens  on  this  great  and  ar-  nies,  as  in  the  course  of  this  mdiappy  contest 

duous  subject,  it  is  no  small  consolation  to  me,  may  fiJl  into  die  hands  of  the  crown.    They 

tibat  I  do  not  differ  Cmm  you.    With  you,  I  are  therefore  to  be  detained  in  prison,  under 

mm  perfectly  united.    We  are  heartily  agreed  the  criminal  description  of  piracy,  to  a  fiiture 

in  our  detestation  of  a  civil  war.    We  have  trial  and  ignominious  punirimient,  whenever 

ever  expressed  the  roost  unqualified  disappro-  circumstances  diall  make  it  convenient  to  exe- 

bation  of  all  the  steps  which  have  led  to  it,  and  cute  vengeance  on  them,  under  the  colour  of 

of  all  tiiose  which  tend  to  prolong  it.    And  I  that  odious  and  infiunous  offence, 

have  no  doubt  tfiat  we  feel  exactly  the  same  To  this  first  purpose  of  the  law,  I  have  no 

emotions  of  grief  and  shame  on  all  its  mise-  small  dislike ;  because  the  act  does  not  (as  aH 

rable  consequences ;  whether  they  appear,  00  laws,  and  all  equitable  transactions  ought  to  do) 

the  one  side  or  the  other,  in  the  shape  of  victo-  laiily  describe  its  object.    The  persons,  who 

lies  or  defeats,  of  captures  made  fitxn  the  make  a  naval  war  upon  us,  m  consequence  of 

Englidi  on  the  continent,  or  from  die  English  the  present  troubles,  may  be  rebels;  but  to  call 

In  these  islands ;   of  legislative  regulations  and  treat  them  as  pirates,  u  confounding,  not 

which  subvert  the  liberties  of  our  brethren,  or  only  the  natural  distinction  of  things,  but  the 

wfaich  undermine  our  own.  order  of  crimes ;  which,  whether  uy  putting 

Of  the  first  of  these  statutes  (that  for  die  let-  them  from  a  hi^r  part  of  the  scale  to  die 

tor  of  marque)  I  shall  say  litde.    Exception-  hrwer,  or  firom  the  k>wer  to  the  hi^ier,  is  never 

able  as  it  may  be,  and  as  I  think  it  ii  in  some  done  without  dangerously  disordering  the  whole 

particulars,  it  seems  the  natural,  perhaps  nece»-  firame  of  jurisprudence.    Though  pincj  may 

aary  result  of  the  measures  we  have  taken,  and  be,  in  the  eye  of  the  law,  a  kn  offence  than 

die  sitoation  we  are  in.    The  other  (for  a  par«  treason ;  yet  as  bodi  are,  in  efi*ect,  punished 

tial  suspension  of  the  Ifobeos  Corpua)  appears  with  the  same  death,  the  same  forfoiture,  and 

to  me  of  a  much  deeper  maligni^r.    During  die  same  corruption  of  blood,  I  never  woukl 

its  progress  through  the  house  of  commons,  take  from  any  feUow  creature  whatever,  any 

it  has  been  amended,  so  as  to  express  more  sort  of  advantage  wfaich  he  may  derive  to  hu 

distincUy  than  at  first  it  did,  the  avowed  senti-  safety  fitxn  the  pity  of  mankind,  or  to  his  repCK 

ments  of  tliose  who  framed  it :  and  the  main  tation  from  their  general  feelimn,  by  degrading 

fTound  of  my  exception  to  it  is,  because  it  his  offence,  when  I  cannot  sotten  his  punish- 

does  express,  and  does  cany  into  ezecutioo,  meuL    The  general  sense  of  mankind  tells 
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me,  that  thoM  oflTencei,  which  may  pomiblj  money,  unsupported  by  friends,  three  thouaand 
arise  from  mistaken  virtue,  are  not  in  the  miles  from  all  means  of  calling  upon  or  cod- 
claas  of  infamous  actions.    Lord  Coke,  the  fronting  evidence,  where  no  one  local  circum- 
oracle  of  the  English  law,  conforms  to  that  go-  stance  that  tends  to  detect  perjury,  can  poesi- 
neral  sense  yvhon  he  says,  that  "  those  things  hly  be  judged  of; — such  a  person  may  be  eze- 
whkh  are  of  the  highest  criminality,  may  be  of  cuted  according  to  form,  but  he  can  never  be 
the  least  disgrace.      The  act  prepares  a  sort  tried  according  to  justice, 
of  masked  proceeding,  not  honourable  to  the  I  therefore  could  never  reconcile  myself  to 
jtBtice  of  the  kingdom,  and  by  no  means  ne-  the  bill  I  send  you ;  which  is  expressly  pro> 
cecsary  for  its  safety.    I  cannot  enter  into  iC  vided  to  remove  all  inconveniencies  from  the 
If  Lord  Baknerino,  in  the  last  r^>ellion,  had  establishment  of  a  mode  of  trial,  which  has 
driven  off  the  cattle  of  twenty  clans,  I  should  ever  a|^>eared  to  me  roost  unjust  and  most  un- 
have  thought  it  would  have  been  a  scandalous  constitutional.    Far  from  removing  thedifficuU 
and  k>w  juggle,  utterly  unworthy  of  the  manli-  ties  which  impede  the  execution  of  so  mischie- 
ness  of  an  English  judicature,  to  have  tried  ^'oua  a  project,  I  would  heap  new  difficulties 
him  for  felony  as  a  stealer  of  cows.  upon  it,  if  it  were  in  my  power.    All  the  an- 
Beskles,  I  most  honestly  tell  you,  that  I  cient,  honest  juridical  principles  and  institu- 
eoold  not  vote  for,  or  countenance  in  any  way,  tions  of  England  are  so  many  cbgs  to  check 
a  statute,  which  stigmatises  with  the  crime  of  uid  retard  the  headlong  course  of  violence  and 
piracy,  these  men,  whom  an  act  of  pariiament  oppression.    They  were  invented  lor  this  one 
Slid  previoudy  put  out  of  the  protection  of  the  good  purpose ;  that  what  was  not  just  shoukl 
fatw.    When  the  legislature  of  this  kingdom  not  be  convenient.    Convinced  of  this,  I  wodd 
had  ordered  all  their  ships  and  goods,  for  the  \e».re  things  as  I  found  them.    The  oJd,  cool- 
mere  new-created  offence  of  exercising  trade,  headed,  general  law,  is  as  good  as  any  devia- 
te be  divided  as  a  spoil  among  the  seamen  of  tion  dictated  by  present  heat. 
the  navy,— to  consider  the  necessary  reprisal  I  codd  see  no  fair  justifiable  expedience 
of  an  unhappy,  proscribed,  interdicted  people,  pleaded  to  favour  this  new  suspension  of  the 
■a  the  crime  of  piracy,  would  have  app^ured  in  liberty  of  the  subject.    If  the  En^ish  in  the 
■ay  other  legislature  than  ours,  a  strain  of  the  ookmies  can  support  the  independency,  to  which 
moat  insulting  and  most  unnatural  cruelty  and  they  have  been  unfortunately  driven,  I  siqtpoee 
injustice.    I  assure  you,  I  never  remember  to  nobody  has  such  a  fanatical  zeal  for  the  crimi- 
have  heard  of  any  thing  like  it  in  any  time  or  md  justice  of  Henry  the  Eighth,  that  he  will 
country.  contend  for  executions  which  must  be  retaliated 
The  second  professed  purpose  of  the  act  is  tenfold  on  his  own  friends ;  or  who  has  coo- 
to  detain  in  England  for  trial,  those  who  shall  ceived  so  strange  an  idea  of  English  dignity,  as 
commit  high  treason  in  America.  to  think  the  defeats  in  America  compensated 
That  you  may  be  enabled  to  enter  into  the  by  the  triumphs  of  Tyburn.  If  on  the  cooiraiy, 
true  spirit  of  the  present  law,  it  is  necessary,  the  ookmies  are  reduc^  to  the  obedience  of  the 
fsotlemen,  to  apprize  jrou,  that  there  is  an  act,  crown,  there  must  be  under  that  authority,  tri- 
made  so  long  ago  as  in  the  reign  of  Henry  the  bunals  in  the  country  itself,  fully  competent  to 
Eighth,  before  the  existence  or  thought  of  any  administer  justice  on  all  offenders.  But  if  there 
English  colonies  in  America,  for  the  trial  in  ve  not,  and  that  we  must  suppose  a  thing  so 
this  kingdom  of  treasons  committed  out  of  the  humiliating  to  our  government,  as  that  all  this 
realm.    In  the  year  1769,  parliament  thought  vut  continent  should  unanimously  concur  in 
proper  to  acquaint  the  crown  with  their  coo-  thinking,  that  no  ill  fortune  can  convert  resis- 
■truction  of  that  act  in  a  formal  address,  where-  tance  to  the  royal  authori^  into  a  criminal  act, 
in  they  intreated  his  majesty,  to  cause  persons,  we  may  call  the  effect  of  our  victory  peace,  or 
charged  with  high  treason  in  America,  to  be  obedience,  or  what  we  will ;  but  the  war  is  not 
brought  into  this  kingdom  for  trial.    By  this  ended;  the  hostile  mind  continues  in  full  vigour, 
act  (rf*  Henry  the  Eighth,  to  construed  and  ao  tnd  it  continues  under  a  worse  form.    If  your 
49>p&d,  aknost  all  that  is  substantial  and  bene-  peace  be  nothing  more  than  a  sullen  pause  from 
ficial  in  a  trial  by  jury,  is  taken  away  from  the  arms ;  if  their  quiet  be  nothing  but  the  medita- 
fobject  in  the  colonies.    This  is  however  say-  tion  of  revenge,  where  smitten  pride  smarting 
ing  too  little;  for  to  try  a  man  under  that  act  frtxn  its  wounds,  festers  into  new  rancour,  nei- 
is,  in  effect,  to  condemn  him  unheard.    A  pen>  ther  the  act  of  Henry  the  Eighth,  nor  its  hand- 
ion  is  brought  hither  in  the  dungeon  of  a  ship's  maid  of  this  reign,  will  answer  any  wise  end  of 
hoU;  thence  he  is  vomited  intoaduogeon  on  policy  or  justice.    For  if  the  bkx)dy  fiekls, 
land ;  kwded  with  iroot,  unfomished  with  whioi  they  saw  and  felt,  are  not  sufficient  to 
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tiw  reMoo  of  Americm,  (to  om  Um  e»>  who  m  aemlly  wtrhiwgiid  are  pardoned,  bat 

pTMHTO  phraie  of  «  great  lord  in  oflke,)  it  ia  contend  that  you  may  justly  reaenre  for  van* 

not  the  judicial  slaughter,  which  is  made  in  geance,  thoae  who  remain  unexchanged ;  then 

anotfierhemiBphere  against  theiruntTersalsensa  this  unpleasant  and  unhandsome  consequenea 

of  justioe,  that  will  ever  reconcile  them  to  the  will  fottow ;  that  joo  judge  of  the  delinquencf 

Britiih  goferament.  of  men  merely  by  the  time  of  their  guilt,  and 

I  take  it  for  granted,  gentlemen,  that  we  sym-  not  by  the  heinoumess  of  it ;  and  you  makn 

patfaiae  in  a  proper  horrour  of  all  punishment  fortune  and  accidents,  and  not  the  moral  qua- 

farther  than  as  it  serres  for  an  example.    To  Uties  of  human  action,  the  rale  of  your  justioa. 

whom  then  does  the  example  of  an  execution  Theae  strange  incongruitiee  muet  erer  per* 

in  En^and  for  this  American  rebdlion  apply  ?  plex  those,  who  confound  the  unhappiness  of 

Remember,  you  are  told  every  day,  that  tha  ciril  dissensions,  widi  the  crime  of  treason. 

pressnt  is  a  contest  between  the  two  countries ;  Whenerer  a  rebellion  really  and  truly  exists, 

and  that  we  in  England  are  at  wv  for  o«r  omi  which  is  as  easUy  known  in  foot,  as  it  is  diffi* 

dignity  acakist  our  rebeUiout  children.    Is  thia  cult  to  define  in  wocds,  government  has  not  en* 

true  f    If  it  he,  it  is  surely  among  audi  rebe^  tered  into  such  military  conventions ;  but  haa 

liona  chiUren  diat  examples  for  disobedience  ever  declined  all  intennediate  treaty,  which 

riiouU  be  made,  to  be  in  any  degree  instructive:  shodd  put  rthtk  in  possreiion  of  the  law  of 

for  who  ever  thought  of  teaching  parents  their  nations  with  regard  to  war.  Commanders  would 

dohrby  an  example  from  the  punishment  of  an  receive  no  benefits  at  their  hands,  because  thej 

aMMifulaon  ?    As  well  might  the  execution  of  could  make  no  return  for  them.  Who  has  ever 

afbgitive  negro  in  the  pUuitations,  be  consi-  heard  of  capitulation,  and  parole  of  honour,  and 

dered  as  a  lesson  to  teach  masters  humanity  to  exchange  of  prisoners  in  the  hue  rebellions  in 

their  slavea.    Such  executions  may  indeed s»-  tfiiskii^om?    The  answer  to  all  demands  of 

tiate  our  revenge ;  they  may  harden  our  hearts,  that  sort  was,  **  we  can  raigage  for  nothing ; 

and  pafTua  op  with  pride  and  arrogance.  Alaa!  you  are  at  the  king's  (Measure."    We  ought  lo 

thia  m  not  instruction!  remember,  that  if  mv  present  enemies  be,  in 

If  any  thing  can  be  drawn  from  audi  exam>  reality  and  truth,  rd>els,  the  king's  generals 

plea  by  a  parity  of  the  case,  it  ii  to  shew,  how  have  no  right  to  release  them  upon  any  oondi- 

deep  their  crime  and  how  heavy  their  punlrii-  tiona  whatsoever ;  and  they  are  themaelvaa 

ment  will  be  who  diaU  at  any  time  dare  to  r^  answerable  to  the  law,  and  as  mudb  in  want  of 

aist  a  distant  power  actually  disposing  of  their  a  pardon  for  doing  ao,  as  the  rebeb  wiiora  they 

property,  widiout  their  voice  or  coneent  to  tha  release. 

disposition ;  and  overturning  their  frandiiaea  Lawyers,  I  know,  cannot  make  the  distino- 

withoot  charge  or  hearing.    God  forbid  that  tion,  for  which  I  contend ;  becaiiae  they  have 

En^and  should  ever  read  this  lesMm  written  in  their  strict  rale  to  go  by.    But  legislators  ought 

the  blood  of  oiqf  of  her  oApring !  to  do  wiiat  lawyers  cannot ;  for  they  have  no 

War  is  at  preaent  carried  on  between  tha  other  ralea  lo  bind  them,  but  the  grnat  prinei- 

king's  natural  and  foreign  troops,  on  one  side,  pies  of  reaaon  and  equity,  and  the  general  senaa 

and  the  Engliah  in  America  on  the  other,  upon  of  mankind.    Theae  they  are  bound  to  obey 

the  nana]  footing  ofother  wars;  and  accordingly  and  follow ;  and  rather  to  enlarge  and  enlighfan 

an  exchange  </■  prisoners, has  been  regularly  law  by  the  liberality  of  legislative  reason,  than 

made  from  the  beginning.    If  notwithstanding  to  fotter  and  bind  their  higher  capacity  by  tha 

thia  hidierto  equal  proc^ure,  upon  aome  proa-  narrow  constructions  of  subordinate  artificial 

pact  of  ending  the  wv  with  success,  (which  justice.   If  we  had  adverted  to  this,  we  never 

however  may  be  delusive,)  administration  pre-  couU  consider  the  convulsions  of  a  great  em- 

parsa  to  act  against  those  as  traiion  who  r^  pire,  not  disturbed  by  a  little  disseminated  fiMK 

main  in  their  hands  at  the  end  of  the  troublea,  tion,  but  divided  by  whole  conomunitiea  and 

in  ny  opinion  we  shall  exhibit  to  the  worid  aa  prorinoea,  and  entire  legal  representativea  of  a 

indecent  a  piece  of  injustice  as  ever  ciril  fury  peofrfe,  as  fit  matter  of  discussion  under  a 

haa  produced.    If  the  prisoners  who  have  been  commission  of  Oyer  and  Terminer.    It  is  aa 

exchanged,  have  not  by  that  exchange  been  opposite  to  reason  and  prudence,  as  it  ia  to  ho- 

wrlas/^  pardoned,  the  cartel  (whether  avowed  manity  and  justice. 

orondersiood)  is  a  cruel  fraud;  for  you  hara  This  act,  proceeding  on  theae  principlea,  that 

received  the  life  of  a  man,  and  you  ou^  la  ia,  preparing  to  end  the  present  troubles  by  a 

return  a  life  for  it,  or  there  is  no  parity  or  fitir>  trial  of  one  sort  of  hostility,  ander  the  name  of 

ness  in  the  transaction.  piracy,  and  of  another  by  the  name  of  treaaon. 

If  on  the  other  hand,  we  admit,  that  they,  and  aiiKintmg  the  act  of  Henry  tha 
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according  to  a  nmr  tod  uncomthntknal  intm^ 
pretatioo,  I  have  thought  evil  and  dangerous, 
even  though  the  instnmientB  of  effecting  mich 
purpoaea  \md  been  merely  of  a  neutral  quality. 

But  it  really  appeara  to  me,  that  the  meana 
which  this  act  employa  are,  at  least,  as  excep* 
tionaUe  as  the. end.  Permit  me  to  open  my* 
self  a  little  upon  this  subject,  because  it  is  of 
importance  to  me,  when  I  am  obliged  to  sub- 
mit to  the  power  without  acquiescing  in  the 
reason  of  an  act  of  legislature,  that  I  ahoi^ 
justify  my  dissent,  by  such  arguments  aa  may 
be  supposiMi  to  have  weight  with  a  sober  man. 

The  main  operative  regulation  of  the  act  n 
to  suspend  the  common  biw,  and  the  statute 
Habm»  Carjmty  (the  sole  securities  either  for 
liber^  or  justice,)  with  regard  to  all  those  who 
have  been  oat  of  the  realm,  or  on  the  high  aeas, 
within  a  given  time.  The  rest  of  the  people, 
as  I  understand,  are  to  continue  as  they  stood 
before. 

I  confess,  gentlemen,  that  this  appears  to 
me,  as  bad  in  Ae  principle,  and  far  wom  in 
its  consequence,  than  an  universal  suspension 
of  the  Habna  Oorpws  act ;  and  the  limiting 
qualification,  instead  of  taking  out  the  sting, 
does  in  n^  bumble  opinion  sharpen  and  enve- 
nom it  to  a  greater  degroe.  Liberty,  if  I 
understand  it  at  all,  is  a  ^mera<principb,and 
die  clear  right  of  all  the  subjects  within  the 
realm,  or  of  none.  Partial  freedom  seema  to  me 
a  most  invidious  mode  of  slavery.  But  unfor- 
tunately, it  is  the  kind  of  slavery  the  most 
easily  admitted  in  times  of  civil  discord ;  for 
parties  are  but  too  apt  to  forget  their  own  fo- 
ture  safe^  in  their  desire  of  sacrificing  their 
enemies.  People,  without  nmch  diffioutty, 
admit  the  entrance  of  that  injustice  of  wfaicb 
they  are  not  to  be  the  immediate  victima.  In 
times  of  high  proceeding  it  is  neverthe  fiustion 
of  the  predominant  power  that  is  in  danger ; 
for  no  tyranny  chastises  its  own  inslmmenta. 
It  is  the  obnoaious  and  the  suspected  w^m 
want  the  protection  of  law ;  and  there  is  no- 
thing to  bridle  the  partial  violence  of  state 
foctions,  bat  this ;  **  that  wlienever  an  act  aa 
made  for  a  cessation  of  law  and  justice,  the 
whole  people  shoukl  be  universally  subjected 
lo  the  same  suspension  of  their  franchises." 
The  alarm  of  such  a  proceeding  would  then 
be  universal.  It  woukl  operate  as  a  sort  of 
CaU  (^  the  natioM.  It  wouki  become  every 
man's  immediate  and  instant  concern  to  bo 
made  very  sensible  of  tht  ab$otHta  nte$mfy  of 
this  total  eclipse  of  liberty .  They  wouU  more 
carefiilly  advert  to  every  renewal,  and  more 
powerfully  resist  it.  These  great  determined 
oMasurea  are  not  ooounonly  so  dangerous  to 


freedom.  They  are  mailced  with  too  strong 
lines  to  slide  into  use.  No  plea,  nor  pretence 
of  meofivcnt«iice  or  evil  example  (which  murt 
in  their  nature  be  daily  and  oidinary  incidents) 
can  be  admitted  as  a  reason  for  such  mighty 
operations.  But  the  true  danger  is,  when 
liberty  is  nibbled  away,  for  expedients,  and  by 
parts.  The  Habeat  CarpuM  act  supposes,  coi^ 
trary  to  the  genius  of  most  other  laws,  that  the 
lawful  magistrate  may  see  particular  men  with 
a  malignant  eye,  and  it  provides  for  that  iden- 
tical case.  But  when  men,  in  particular  de* 
acriptions,  marked  out  by  the  magi^rate  him- 
self, are  delivered  over  by  parliament  to  this 
possible  malignity,  it  is  not  the  HeAeag  Cmptu 
that  is  occasionally  suspended,  but  its  apkit 
that  is  mistaken,  and  its  principle  that  is  sub- 
verted. Indeed  nothing  is  security  to  any 
individual  but  the  common  interest  of  all. 

This  act  therefore,  has  this  distinguished 
evil  in  it,  that  it  is  the  first  partial  suspension 
of  the  Habeeu  Carpus  that  has  been  madew 
The  precedent,  which  is  always  of  very  great 
in^)ortance,  is  now  established.  For  the  fint 
time  a  distinction  is  made  among  the  people 
withm  this  realm.  Before  this  act,  every  man 
putting  his  foot  on  English  ground,  every  stran- 
ger owing  only  a  local  and  temporary  ailegiance, 
even  negro  slaves  who  had  been  soki  in  the 
ookmies  and  under  an  act  of  parliaroent,  be- 
came as  free  as  every  odier  man  who  breathed 
the  same  air  with  them.  Now  a  line  is  drawn, 
which  may  be  advanced  further  and  further  at 
pleasure,  on  the  same  argument  of  mere  expe- 
dience, on  which  it  was  first  described.  There 
is  Bo  equality  among  us ;  we  are  not  fellow- 
citizens,  if  the  mariner  who  lands  on  the  quay, 
doss  not  rest  on  as  firm  legal  ground  as  the 
merahant  who  sits  in  his  compting-house. 
Other  laws  may  injure  the  community,  this 
dissolves  it*  As  things  now  stand,  enn^  man 
in  the  West  Indies,  every  one  inhabitant  of 
tibree  unoffmding  provinces  on  the  continent, 
every  person  coming  fi'om  the  East  Indies, 
every  gentleman  who  has  travelled  for  his  health 
or  education,  every  mariner  who  has  navigated 
the  seas,  is,  for  no  other  offence,  under  a  tem- 
porary proscription.  Let  any  of  these  (acts 
(now  become  presumptions  of  guilt)  be  proved 
against  him,  and  the  bare  suspicion  of  the 
crown  puts  him  out  of  the  law.  It  is  even  by 
no  means  dear  lo  me,  whether  the  negative 
proof  does  not  lie  upon  the  person  af^ehended- 
on  suspicion,  to  the  subversion  of  all  justice. 

I  have  not  debated  against  this  bill  in  its 
prognas  through  the  house  ;  because  it  would 
have  been  vain  to  oppose,  and  isnpossible  to 
it.    It  is  same  time  since  I  have  been 
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deifljr  eopTinced,  dwt  b  the  pment  ilitt  of  dagreet,  IInI  wtfal  wHwihif  of  aO  ubiuiy 

thmgM  bU  oppoaitioo  to  «ny  oieasures  proposed  power,  the  alleged  infrequency  or  dmtow  earteal 

by  mimstera,  where  the  name  of  America  ap>  of  its  operation,  will  \m  received  as  a  aort  of 

pean,  is  vain  and  frivoloua.    Youmaybesura  aphorMan—and  Blr«  Shum  will  not  be  ainguhr 

that  I  do  not  apeak  of  my  oppoaitioo,  which  in  telling  ua,  that  ttoa  felidty  cfawinhipd  ia  b» 

fai  an  circumatancea  muat  be  ao;  but  that  of  more  diatmiMd  by  it,  than  by  aarthqaakaa  or 

men  of  the  greatest  wiadom  and  authority  io  thunder,  or  the  other  mora  unuaual  aocidanla 

the  nation.    Every   thing  propoaed  against  of  nature. 

America  is  auppoaed  of  courae  to  be  in  fitvour  The  act  of  which!  apeak  ia  among  the  fruit* 

of  Great  Britain.    Good  and  iU  auoceaa  ara  of  the  American  war;  a  war  in  my  fannbia 

equally  admitted  as  reasons  for  persevering  in  opinion  productive  of  many  mwchieft,  ef  a 

thia  preaent  methoda.     Several  very  prtident,  kind  which  diatinguiah  it  from  all  olhara.   Not 

and  very  weU-intentioned  pemna  were  cC  only  our  policy  ia  deraaged,  and  our  eanpwa 

opinion,  ttiat  during  the  prevalence  of  auch  distracted,  but  our  laws  and  our  legislative. 

<}ispoaitioo8,  all  struggle  rather  inflamed  than  spirit  appear  to  have  been  totally  perverted  by 

leaaened  the  distemper  of  the  public  counaela.  it.    We  have  made  war  on  our  colooiea,  not 

Finding  auch  reaiataooe  to  be  considered  aa  by  anns  only,  but  by  laws.    As  hostility  andi 

&ctious  by  most  within  doors,  and  by  very  law  are  not  very  conoordant  ideaa,  every  atep. 

many  without,  I  cannot  oonocientioualy  sup-  we  have  taken  in  thia  buainaaa,  haa  beeamada 

port  vrhat  ia  against  my  opinion,  nor  prudently  by  trampling  on  aome  maxim  of  juatice,  or  aema 

contend  widi  what  I  know  is  irreaiatibie.    Pre*  capital  principle  of  wiae  govemmeot    What 

aarring  ray  principlea  unahaken,  I  reaerve  my  preoedenta  were  ealablisbed,  and  what  prinoi- 

activity  for  rational  endeavours;  and  I  hopa  plea  overturned,  (I  will  not  aay  of  English  pii*. 

that  my  past  eooduethaa  given  auffident  evi-  vilege,  but  of  general  juatiee,)  in  the  Bootoa 

deoee,  that  if  I  am  a  single  day  from  my  place.  Port,  the  Massachusetts'  Charter,  the  Military 

it  is  not  owmg  to  indolence  or  love  of  dissq>a-  Bill,  and  all  that  long  wmj  of  hostile  aota  of 

taoob    The  ali^eat  hope  of  doing  good  is  aul^  parliament,  by  which  the  war  with  America 

ieient  to  recall  me  to  what  I  quitted  with  has  been  begun  and  supported !  Had  the  pria- 

regret.    In  declining  for  aome  time  my  uanai  eiplea  of  any  of  theae  acta  been  frrateiertedoo 

strict  attendance,  I  do  not  in  the  least  condemn  English  ground,  they  would  probabfy  have  ex- 

tfae  spirit  of  thoae  gentlemen,  who,  with  a  just  pired  as  soon  as  they  touched  it.  .  But  by  being 

confidence  in  their  abilities,  (in  which  I  claim  removed  from  our  persona,  they  have  rooted  ini 

a  aort  of  afaare  from  my  love  and  admiration  of  our  lawa ;  and  the  lateat  poatmty  will  taata 

them,)  were  of  opinion  that  their  ezertiona  ia  the  fivita  of  them. 

thia  deapMate  case  mi^t  be  of  aome  aenrice.  Nor  is  it  the  worse  effect  of  thia  unnatmal 

They  tiioaght,  that  by  contracting  the  aphera  contention,  that  our  (suwareoomipted.  Whilat 

of  ita  application,  they  might  leaaen  the  malig-  maawari  remain  entire,  they  will  correct  tha 

nity  of  an  evil  principle.    Perhapa  they  were  vicea  of  law,  and  aoAen  it  at  length  to  their 

in  the  right.    But  when  my  opinion  waa  so  own  tamper.    But  we  have  to  lamentt  that  ii» 

vary  dearly  to  the  contrary,  for  the  reasooi  I  most  of  the  late  prooeedingi  we  see  very  foar 

have  juat  atated,  I  am  sure  my  attendance  traces  of  that  generosity,  humanity,  and  dig* 

wooki  have  been  ridicukms.  nity  of  mind  which  formerly  characterised  tlua 

I  most  add  hi  further  explanation  of  ray  nation.    War  auapends  the  rules  of  moral  ofaii- 

conduct,  that  fkr  from  softening  the  features  of  gatioo,  and  v^t  is  long  suspended  is  in  dan* 

auch  a  principle,  and  theret^  removing  any  ger  of  being  totally  abrogated.     Civil  wani. 

part  of  die  popular  odium  or  natural  terroura  atrike  deepeat  of  all  into  the  manners  of  tha 

attending  it,  I  shoukl  be  aorry,  that  any  thing  people.    They  vitiate  their  politica ;  they  cor- 

framed  in  oontradictioo  to  die  apirit  of  our  nipt  their  morab ;  they  pervert  even  the  niUu* 

eonatitutian  did  not  instantly  produce  in  foot,  val  taate  and  raliah  of  equity  and  justice.    By 

the  groaaeet  of  the  evila,  with  which  it  waa  trarhing  ua  to  conaider  our  foUow-citiaena  ia  a 

pregnant  in  ita  nature.    It  is  by  lying  dormant  hoatile  light,  the  whole  body  of  our  nation  be* 

a  kmg  time,  or  being  at  first  very  rarely  exer>  cornea  gradually  leaa  dear  to  ua.    The  very 

ciaed,tlttt  arbitrary  power  ateab  upon  a  people,  aaroea  of  affection  and  kindred,  which  were  the 

Onthenextunoonatitutiooalact,allthefeahioD>  bond  of  chari^  whilst  we  agreed,  beooma  new 

able  workl  will  be  ready  to  say— Your  prophe*  incentives  to  hatred  and  rage,  when  the  com*, 

ciea  are  ridiculoua,  your  fears  ara  vain,  yon  munion  of  our  oountry  is  diasohred.    We  may 

see  how  Httie  of  the  miaduefo  which  yon  foi^  flatter  ouraelvea  that  we  shall  not  fall  into  this- 

■Mrly  forebbded  ara  coaw  to  paaa.    Tbosibf  ausfortuaa.    But  we  have  ao  charter  of  aronp* 
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tion,  that  I  know  of,  from  the  otdinuy  frmikiM 
cf  oar  Dfttoro. 

Wiial  but  that  bUndnMi  of  heart  which 
■riMt  fiftMm  the  phrenij  of  civil  oootention, 
eould  have  made  any  penoos  oooceiYe  the 
preaent  ntaation  of  tlie  Britiah  affaira  as  an 
obiect  of  triuniph  to  themodrea,  or  of  oongra- 
tuialion  to  their  aorereign?  Nothing  aurefy 
could  be  more  lamentable  to  thoae  who  re- 
member the  flouriahing  daya  of  thia  kingdom, 
than  to  aee  the  inaane  joy  of  aereral  unhap|>y 
people,  amid  the  aad  apectade  which  our 
affaira  and  conduct  eihibit  to  the  acorn  of 
Europe.  We  behold  (and  it  aeema  aome 
people  rej<»ce  in  beholding^  our  native  land, 
which  used  to  ait  the  emriM  arbiter  of  all  her 
neighbours,  reduced  to  a  aenrile  dependence 
on  their  mercy ;  afiqiiieacing  in  aaaurancea  of 
friendship  wkucii  riie  doea  not  trust ;  com- 
plaining of  hostilities  which  she  darea  not  r»- 
aent ;  deficient  to  her  allies ;  kiiy  to  her  sub- 
jects, and  BubousaiTe  to  her  oiemies ;  whibt 
the  liberal  goremment  of  this  free  nation  ia 
supported  by  the  hireling  sword  of  German 
boors  and  Tasaals;  and  three  milliona  of  the 
aukyects  of  Ghreat  Britain  are  aeeking  for  pro- 
tection to  En^ish  pririlegea  in  the  anna  of 
France! 

Theae  drcumatancea  appear  to  me  more  like 
ahoddng  prodigiea,  than  natural  changea  in 
human  afikirs.  Men  of  firmer  minds  may  aee 
them  without  sta|^|ering  or  astonishment- 
Some  may  think  them  matters  of  congratu- 
lation and  complimentary  addresses;  but  I 
trust  your  candour  wiU  be  so  indulgent  to  my 
weaknesa,  as  not  to  have  the  worae  opinion  of 
me  for  my  declining  to  participate  in  this  joy; 
and  my  rejecting  all  share  whatsoever  in  sudi 
a  triumph.  I  am  too  old,  too  atiff  in  my  in- 
veterate partialitiea,  to  be  ready  at  all  tho 
&shionable  evobtiona  of  opinion.  I  scarcely 
know  how  to  adapt  my  mind  to  the  feelinga 
with  whidi  the  court  gaxettea  mean  to  impreaa 
the  people.  It  is  not  inatantly  that  I  can  be 
brought  to  rejoice,  when  I  hear  of  the  slaughter 
and  captivity  of  long  lisU  of  those  namea  which 
have  been  familiar  to  my  ears  frommyin&ncy, 
and  to  rejoice  that  they  have  (alien  under  the 
aword  of  atrangers,  whose  baibarous  appel- 
lationa  I  acarcely  know  how  to  pronounce. 
The  glory  acquired  at  the  White  Plaina  by  Co- 
lonel Rahl,  has  no  chaima  for  me ;  and  I  foiriy 
acknowledge,  that  I  have  not  yet  learned  to 
delight  in  finding  Fort  Kniphanaen  in  the  heart 
of  the  Britidb  dominions. 

It  might  be  some  consolation  for  the  kiaa  of 
oar  okl  regarda,  if  our  reaaon  were  enlightened 
in  praportioB  IB  our  honeat  prqodioea  are  r»> 


moved.  Wanting  feelinga  for  the  hoooor  of 
our  country,  we  might  then  in  cold  blood  be 
brought  to  think  a  little  of  our  interests  aa  ind^ 
vidua!  citizens,  and  oiv  private  conacience  aa 
moral  agents. 

Indeed  our  affain  are  in  a  bad  condition.  I 
do  assure  those  gentlemen  who  have  prayed 
for  war,  and  obtained  the  blessing  they  have 
nought,  that  they  are  at  thia  instant  in  veiry 
great  atraits.  The  abused  weahh  of  this 
country  continuea  a  little  longer  to  feed  ita 
distemper.  As  yet  they,  and  their  German 
alliea  of  twenty  hireling  statea,  have  contended 
only  with  the  unprepared  strength  of  our  own 
infant  cokmies.  But  America  is  not  subdued. 
Not  one  unattacked  village  which  was  origi- 
nally adverse  throughout  that  vast  continent, 
has  yet  submitted  from  kyve  or  terrour.  Tou 
have  the  ground  you  encamp  on ;  and  you  have 
no  more.  The  cantonments  of  your  troops  and 
your  dominions  are  exactly  of  the  same  extent. 
You  spread  devastation,  but  you  do  notenlarga 
the  sphere  of  authority. 

The  events  of  this  war  are  of  so  moch 
greater  magnitude  than  thoae  who  either 
wished  or  feared  it,  ever  looked  for,  that  thia 
alone  ought  to  fiU  every  considerate  mind 
with  anxiety  and  diffidence.  Wise  men  often 
tremble  at  the  very  things  which  fill  the 
thoughtleaa  with  aecurity.  For  many  reaaona 
I  do  not  choose  to  expose  to  public  view,  aA 
the  particulars  of  the  state  in  which  you  stood 
with  regard  to  foreign  powers,  during  the 
vdiole  course  of  the  last  year.  Whether  you 
are  yet  wholfy  out  of  danger  from  them,  ia 
more  than  I  know,  or  than  your  rulers  can 
divine.  But  even  if  I  were  certain  of  my 
aafety,  I  coukl  not  easily  forgive  thoae  who 
had  brought  me  into  the  most  dreadfiil  perib, 
becauae  by  accidenta,  unforeaeen  by  them  or 
me,  I  have  escaped. 

Believe  me,  gentlemen,  the  way  still  before 
you  is  intricate,  dark,  and  fiill  of  perplexed 
and  treacberoua  mazea.  Those  who  think 
they  have  the  clue,  may  lead  us  out  of  thia 
labyrinth.  We  may  trust  them  as  amply  aa 
we  think  proper;  but  as  they  have  most  cer- 
tainly a  call  for  all  the  reason  which  their  stock 
can  fiimiah,  why  should  we  think  it  proper  to 
disturb  its  operation  by  inflaming  their  paa- 
saoos  ?  I  may  be  unable  to  lend  an  helping  hand 
to  those  who  direct  the  state ;  but  I  riiould  be 
aaharoed  to  make  myself  one  of  a  noisy  mul- 
titude to  hoUow  and  hearten  them  into  do(d>tful 
and  dangerous  courses.  A  conscientious  man 
would  be  cautioua  how  b«  dealt  in  Mood.  Ha 
would  fed  some  apprehension  at  being  called 
to  a  tremendoua  account  ibr  engaging  ia  ao 
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d6«p  a  fiajf  witlKNit  any  sort  of  knowledfe  of 
the  game.  It  is  no  excwie  for  prenimptuoiMi 
ignorance,  that  it  ii  directed  by  imolent  pa»* 
sion.  The  poorest  being  that  crawls  on  earth, 
contending  to  save  itself  from  injustice  and 
oppression,  ii  an  object  respectable  in  the  eyes 
of  Ghxl  and  man.  But  I  cannot  conceive  any 
existence  under  hearen,  (which  in  the  depths 
of  its  wisdom  tolerates  all  sorts  of  things,)  that 
is  more  truly  odious  and  disgusting,  than  aa 
impotent  helpless  creature,  without  civil  wis- 
dom or  military  skill,  without  a  consciousnes* 
of  any  other  qualification  for  power  but  hii  ser- 
TUity  to  it,  bloated  with  pride  and  arrogance, 
calling  for  battles  which  he  is  not  to  fight,  oon- 
teoding  for  a  violent  dominion  which  he  can 
never  exercise,  and  satisfied  to  be  himself 
mean  and  miserable,  in  order  to  render  others 
contemptible  and  wretched. 

If  you  and  I  find  our  talents  not  of  the  great 
and  ruling  kind,  our  conduct  at  least,  is  coo- 
formable  to  our  faculties.  No  man's  life  pays 
the  forfeit  of  our  rashness.  No  desolate  wi- 
dow weeps  tears  of  blood  over  our  ignorance. 
Scrupulous  and  sober  in  a  well  grounded  di^ 
trust  of  ourselves,  we  would  ke^  in  the  port 
of  peace  and  security ;  and  perhaps  in  r»- 
ooomiending  to  others  something  of  the  same 
diffidence,  we  should  riiew  ourselves  more 
charitable  to  their  welfare,  than  injurious  to 
their  abilities. 

There  are  many  circumstances  in  the  zeal 
shewn  for  civil  war,  which  seem  to  discover 
but  little  of  real  magnanimity.  The  addressers 
offer  their  own  persons,  and  they  are  satisfied 
with  hiring  Qermans.  They  promise  their  pri- 
vate fortunes,  and  they  mortgage  their  country. 
They  have  all  the  merit  of  vdunteers,  without 
nsk  of  perwn  or  charge  of  contribution ;  and 
when  the  unfo^ing  arm  of  a  foreign  sokliery 
pours  out  their  kindred  blood  like  water,  they 
exuh  and  triumph  as  if  they  themselves  had 
performed  s^me  notable  exploit.  I  am  really 
ashamed  of  the  fashionable  language  which  has 
been  held  for  some  time  past;  which  to  say  the 
best  of  it,  is  fiill  of  levity.  You  know,  that  I 
allude  to  the  general  cry  against  the  cowardice 
of  the  Americans,  as  if  we  despised  them  for 
not  making  the  king's  sokliery  purchase  the 
advantage  they  have  obtained,  at  a  dearer  rate. 
It  is  not,  gentlemen,  it  is  not,  to  respect  the 
dispensations  of  Providence,  nor  to  provide 
any  decent  retreat  in  the  mutability  of  human 
affairs.  It  leaves  no  medium  between  insolent 
victory  and  infamous  defeat.  It  tends  to 
alienate  our  minds  further  and  further  from 
our  natural  regards,  and  to  make  an  eternal 
rent  and  schism  in  the  British  nation.    Those 


who  do  not  wirii  for  sooh  a  ■iy^i.uw, 
not  dissolve  that  cement  of  reciprocal 
and  regard,  which  can  akioe  bind  together  ^ 
parts  d*  this  great  fobric  It  ouf^t  to  ba  ov 
wish,  as  it  is  our  du^,  not  only  to  forbear  diis 
style  of  outrage  ourselves,  but  to  make  every 
one  as  sensiUe  as  we  can  of  the  impropriet|r 
and  unworthiness  of  the  tempers  which  gave 
rise  to  it,  and  which  designiiw  men  are  hi^ 
bouring  with  such  malignant  inchistry  to  diffbse 
among  us.  It  is  our  business  to  counteract 
them,  if  possible;  if  possible,  to  awake  our 
natural  regards ;  and  to  revive  the  old  parti- 
ality to  the  English  name.  Without  something 
of  this  kind  I  do  not  see  how  it  is  ever  prao> 
ticable  really  to  reconcile  with  those,  whose 
affection,  afler  all,  must  be  the  surest  hold  of 
our  government;  and  which  is  a  thousand 
times  more  worth  to  us,  than  the  mercenary 
seal  of  all  the  circles  of  Qermany. 

I  can  well  conceive  a  country  completely 
overrun,  and  miserably  wasted,  without  ap- 
proaching in  the  leart  to  settlement.  In  iny 
apprehension,  as  long  as  En^irii  govemmeot 
is  attempted  to  be  supported  over  Englishmea 
by  the  sword  akme,  things  will  thus  oontinua. 
I  anticipate  in  my  mind  the  moment  of  the 
final  triumph  of  foreign  military  force.  When 
that  hour  arrives,  (for  it  may  arrive,)  then  it 
is,  that  att  this  mass  of  weaknessand  violence 
will  appear  in  its  full  light.  If  we  riuNild 
be  expelled  from  America,  the  delusion  off 
the  putizans  of  military  government  might 
still  continue.  They  might  stiU  feed  their 
imaginations  with  Uie  possible  good  ooose- 
quMices  which  might  have  attended  success. 
Nobody  couki  prove  the  contrary  by  facts.  Bat 
m  case  the  sword  sfaodd  do  all  tfiat  the  sword 
can  do,  the  success  of  their  arms  and  the  de- 
feat of  their  policy,  will  be  one  and  the  same 
thing.  You  will  never  see  any  revenue  firom 
America.  Some  increase  of  the  means  of 
corruption,  without  ease  of  the  public  burthene, 
is  the  very  best  that  can  happen.  Is  it  for  this 
that  we  are  at  war;  and  in  suchavrar? 

As  to  the  difficulties  of  laying  once  more 
the  foundations  of  that  government,  in^ich,  for 
the  sake  of  conquering  what  was  our  own,  has 
been  vohmtarily  and  wantonly  puUed  down  by 
a  court  foction  here,  I  tremUe  to  kwk  at  them. 
Has  any  of  these  gentlemen,  who  are  so  eager 
to  govern  all  mankmd,  shewn  himself  possessed 
of  the  first  qualification  towards  govemmeot, 
some  knowledge  of  the  object,  and  of  the 
difficulties  which  occur  in  the  task  they  have 
undertaken? 

I  assure  you,  that  oo  the  most  prospefoue 
issue  of  your  anas,  you  wiB  not  be  where  yoa 
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stood,  mhtm  you  c«Iled  in  war  to  mxpi^j  the 
dafeots  of  jour  political  estabUahment.  Nor 
would  any  diMrder  or  diaobedionce  to  govera- 
■Mnt  which  could  ariaa  firooB  the  roost  abject 
oonoewion  on  our  part,  evorequal  those  which 
will  be  felt  after  the  nmrt  triumphant  Tiolenoe. 
You  have  got  all  the  intennediate  erilt  of  war 
into  the  bargain. 

I  think  I  know  America.  If  I  do  not,  my 
ignorance  ii  incurable,  lor  I  have  ^>ared  no 
paine  to  undentand  il ;  and  I  do  moot  solemn- 
ly  assure  those  of  my  constituents  who  put 
any  sort  of  oon6denoe  in  my  industry  and  in- 
tegrity, that  every  thing  that  has  been  done 
there  fauM  ariwn  firom  a  total  misoooception  of 
the  object :  that  our  means  of  originally  hoid* 
tag  America,  that  our  means  of  reconciling 
wUh  it  after  quarrel,  of  recovering  it  after 
separation,  of  keeping  it  after  victory,  did  dft> 
pend,  and  must  depend,  in  their  seveial  stages 
and  periods,  vipoa  a  total  renunciation  of  that 
unconditional  submission,  vHliich  has  taken 
such  possession  of  the  minds  of  violent  men. 
The  whole  of  those  maxims,  upon  which  we 
have  made  and  continued  this  war,  must  be 
abandoned.  Nothing  indeed  (fisrl  would  noC 
deceive  you)  can  place  us  in  our  ibrmer  situ-* 
ation.  That  hope  must  be  laid  aside.  But 
there  is  a  difference  betwe«i  bad  and  the 
worst  of  alL  Terms  relative  to  the  cause  of 
die  war  ought  to  be  offwed  by  the  authority  of 
parliament.  An  arrangement  at  home  promi- 
sing some  securitv  fer  them  ought  to  be  made. 
By  doing  this,  without  the  least  impairing  of 
ourstrel^^,  we  add  to  the  credit  of  our  mode- 
ration, which  in  itself,  is  always  strength  more 
or  lesa. 

I  know  many  have  been  taught  to  thinky 
that  moderation,  in  a  case  like  this,  is  a  sort 
of  treason ;  and  that  all  arguments  for  it  are 
sufficiently  answered  by  railing  at  rebeb  and 
rebellion,  and  by  charging  all  the  present  or 
future  mi^ries  which  we  may  suffer,  on  the 
resistance  of  our  brethren.  But  I  wouU  wish 
them,  in  this  grave  matter,  and  if  peace  is  not 
wholly  removed  from  their  hearts,  to  consider 
serioosly,  6rst,  that  to  criminate  and  recrimi- 
nate never  yot  was  the  road  to  reconciliation, 
in  any  difference  among  men.  In  the  next 
place,  it  wouki  be  right  to  reflect,  that  the 
American  Engludi  (whom  they  may  abuse, 
if  they  think  it  honourable  to  revile  the  absent) 
can,  as  things  now  stand,  neither  be  provoked, 
at  our  railing,  or  bettered  by  our  instruction. 
All  communication  is  cut  off  between  us,  but 
this  we  know  with  certainty,  that  though  we 
cannotredaim  them,  we  may  reform  ourselves. 
IfnaanirsB  nf  pe«oe  ai^eneoessaryt  they  must. 


begin  somewhere  ;  and  a  conciliatory  tempw 
must  precede  and  prepare  every  plan  of  re- 
conciliation. Nor  do  I  conoeive  that  we  sof^ 
for  any  thing  by  thus  regulating  our  own 
minds.  We  are  not  disanned  by  being  dis- 
encumbered of  our  passions.  Declaiming  on 
rebellion  never  added  a  bajronet,  or  a  charge 
of  powder  to  your  roilitaiy  force ;  bat  I  am 
afraid  that  it  has  been  the  means  of  takinf 
up  many  muskets  against  you. 

This  outrageous  language,  which  has  been 
encouraged  and  kept  alive  by  every  art,  has 
already  done  incredible  mischief.  For  a  kng 
time,  even  amid  the  desolations  of  war,  and 
the  insults  of  hostile  laws  daily  accumulated 
on  one  another;  the  American  leaders  seem 
to  have  had  the  greatest  difficult  in  bringing 
up  their  people  to  a  declaration  of  total  inde- 
pendence. But  the  court  gazette  accomplish- 
ed what  the  abettors  of  independence  had  at- 
tempted in  vain.  When  that  disingenuous 
compilation,  and  strange  medley  of  railing  and 
flattery,  viras  adduced,  as  a  proof  of  the  united 
sentiments  of  the  people  of  Great  Britain, 
there  was  a  great  change  throu^out  all  Ame- 
rica. The  tide  d* popular  affection,  wAkictx  had 
still  set  towards  the  parent  country,  begun 
immediately  to  turn ;  and  to  flow  with  great 
rapidity  in  a  contrary  course.  Far  from  con- 
cealing these  wild  declarations  of  enmity,  the 
author  of  the  celebrated  pamphlet  which  pre- 
pared the  minds  of  the  people  for  indq>eodence, 
insists  largely  on  the  multitude  and  the  spiriC 
of  these  addresses ;  and  he  draws  an  argument 
from  them,  which  (if  the  fact  were  as  he  su|^ 
poses)  must  be  irresbtible.  For  I  never  knew 
a  writer  on  the  theory  of  government  so  pai^ 
tial  to  authority,  as  not  to  allow,  that  the 
hostile  mind  of  Uie  rulers  to  their  people,  did 
fully  justify  a  change  of  government ;  nor  can 
any  reason  whatever  be  given,  why  one  people 
should  voluntarily  yield  any  degree  of  pre- 
eminence to  anoUier,  but  on  a  supposition  of 
great  affection  and  benevolence  towards  them. 
Unfortunately  your  rulers,  trusting  to  other 
things,  took  no  notice  of  this  great  principle 
of  connection.  Frcnn  the  beginning  of  this 
afiair,  they  have  dono  all  they  could  to  alio- 
nate  your  minds  from  your  own  kindred ;  and 
if  they  could  excite  hatred  enough  in  one  of 
the  parties  towards  the  other,  they  seemed  to 
be  of  opinion  that  they  had  gone  half  the  way 
towards  reconciling  the  quarrel. 

I  know  it  is  said,  that  your  kindness  is  only 
alienated  on  account  of  their  resistance;  and 
therefore  if  the  colonies  surrender  at  discretion, 
all  sort  of  regard,  and  even  much  indulgenoe 
is  meant. t^pwvds  them  in  futursu    But.ona 
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tiiosc  whi)  are  partisans  f  >r  conliiming  a  war  craft  arnl    cri'thility,    the   voico   of  roason    ia 

to  enforce  such  a  surrender,  be  responsible  stifled ;  and  all  the  misconduct,  all  the  colam- 

(after  all  that  has  passed)  for  such  a  future  ities  of  the  war  are  ootered  and  oontinued. 

uae  of  a  power,  that  is  bound  by  do  compacta,  If  I  had  not  lived  long  enough  to  be  littla 

aad  rastimined  by  no  terroor?  Wil  thoy  teU  wrprited  at  any  thing,  X  should  have  been  in 

«  wfaattbay  eallindulgenoiea?  Do  th«7  not  nne  degr*e  astflnished  at  the  oontinued  rage 


at  tUa  instant  call  the  present  war  and  all  ila    of  aofwml  gontlemen,  who,  not  aatisBed  with 
iMmon,  a  lenient  and  nMreiliil  proeoeding  ?      eanyii^  fin  and  awoid  into  Ameriea,  are  ani- 


No  eonqoeror,  that  I  ever  beaid  of,  has  mated  nearly  with  the  aane  fory  against  thoaa 

jjH/hsssrf  to  make  a  crael,  harsh,  and  insolent  neighbours  of  theirs,  whoee  ody  crime  it  is, 

OM  of  his  eonqoest.    No!  The  man  of  the  that  they  have  charitably  and  humanely  wished 

most  declared  pride,  scarcely  dares  to  trust  them  to  entertain  more  reasonable  sentiments, 

his  own  heart,  with   this  dreadful  secret  of  and  not  always  to  sacrifice  their  interest  to 

ambition.    But  it  will  appear  in  its  time ;  and  their  paaiion.  All  this  rage  against  unresisting 

no  man  who  professes  to  reduce  another  to  the  dissent,  convinces  mo,  that  at  bottom,  they  are 

insolent  mercy  of  a  foreign  arm,  ever  had  any  far  from  satisfied  they  are  in  the  right.    For 

sort  of  good-will  towards  him.    The  profe^  what  is  it  they  iK-ouId  have?    A  war?    They 

sion  of  kindness,  with  that  sword  in  his  hand,  certainly  have  at  thi«  moment  the  blessing  oC 

and  that  demand  of  surrender,  is  one  of  the  something  that  is  very  like  one;  and  if  the 

most  provoking  acts  of  his  hostility.    I  shall  war  (hey  enjoy  at  present  be  not  sufficiently 

be  told,  that  all  this  is  lenient  as  against  rebel-  hot  and  extensive,  they  may  shortly  have  it  aa 

lious  adversaries.    But  are  the  leaders  of  their  warm  and  as  spreading  as  their  hearts  can 

faction   more  lenient  to  those  who  submit!  desire.    Is  it  the  force  of  the  kingdom  they  call 

Lord  Howe  and  General  Howe  have  powera  for?  They  have  it  already;  and  if  they  choose 

imder  an  act  of  parliament,  to  restore  to  the  to  fight  their  battles  in  their  own  persoo,  no* 

king's  peace  and  to  free  trade  any  men,  or  dis-  body  prevents  their  setting  sail  to  America  in 

trict,  whidi  shall  submit.    Ia  this  done  ?    We  the  next  transports.    Do  they  think,  that  the 

have  been  over  and  over  informed  by  the  au-  service  is  stinted  for  want  of  liberal  supplies? 

thorized  gazette,  that  the  city  of  New  York,  Indeed  they  complain  without  reason.    The 

and  the  countries  of  Staten  and  Long  Island  table  of  the  house  of  commons  will  glut  them, 

have  submitted  voluntarily  and  cheerfully,  and  let  their  appetite  for  expense  be  never  so  keen, 

that  many  are  very  fiiU  of  zeal  to  the  cause  And  I  assure  them  further,  that  thoee  who 

of  administration.    Were  they  instantly  re-  think  with  them  in  the  house  of  commons  are 

stored  to  trade  ?    Are  they  yet  restored  to  it?  full  as  easy  in  the  controul,  as  they  are  liberal 

Is  not  the  benignity  of  two  commissionera,  in  the  vote  of  these  expenses.    If  this  be  not 

naturally  most  humane  and  generous   men,  supply  or  confidence  sufficient,  let  them  opea 

some   way  fettered   by  instructions,  equally  their  ovm  private  purse  strings  and  give,  firom 

against  their  dispositions  and   the  spirit  of  what  is  left  to  them,  as  largely  and  with  as  little 

parliamentary  fiuth ;  when  Mr.  Trvon,  vaun-  care  as  they  think  proper, 
ting  of  the  fiddity  of  the  city  in  which  ho  is        Tolerated  in  their  passions,  let  them  learn 

govemour,  is  obliged  to  apply  to  ministry  for  not  to  persecute  the  moderation  of  their  felbw- 

leave  to  protect  the  kind's  loyal  subjects,  and  citizens.    If  all  the  world  joined  them  in  a  full 

to  grant  to  them  (not  the  disputed  rights  and  cry  against  rebellion,  and  were  as  hotly  in- 

privileges  of  freedom)  but  the  common  rights  flamed  against  the  whole  theory  and  enjoyment 

of  men,  by  the  name  of  ^roefs  7    Why  do  not  of  freedom,  as  those  who  are  the  most  factious 

the  commissioners  restore  them  on  the  spot?  for  servitude,  it  could  not  in  my  opinion  answer 

Were  they  not  named  as  commissioners  for  any  one  end  whatsoever  in  this  contest.    The 

that  express  purpose  ?  Bui  we  see  well  enough  leaders  of  this  war  could  not  hire  (to  gratify 

to  what  the  whole  leads.    The  trade  of  Ame-  their  friends)  one  German  more,  than  they  do ; 

rica  is  to  be  dealt  out  in  private  indulgmdet  or  inspire  him  with  less  feeling  for  the  persons, 

and  grace* ;  that  is,  in  jobs  to  recompense  the  or  less  value  for  the  privileges,  of  their  revolted 

incendiaries  of  war.    They  will  be  mformed  brethren.  If  we  all  adopted  their  sentiments  to 

of  the  proper  time  in  which  to  send  out  their  a  man,  their  allies,  the  savage  Indians,  coidd 

merchandise.    From  a  national,  the  Ameri-  not  be  more  fwocious  than  they  are:  they  could 

can  trade  is  to  be  turned  into  a  personal  not  murder  one  more  helpless  woman  or  chiU| 

roonq)oly :  and  one  set  of  merchants  are  to  or  with  more  ezquisito  refinements  of  crud^, 

be  rewarded  for  the  pretended  zeal,  of  vHiich  torment  to  death  one  more  of  their  English 

another  sot  are  the  dupes ;  and  thus  between  flesh  and  bkxxl,  than  they  do  abvady.    Tht 
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pablic  100007  if  giveo  to  purchsae  this  aUi-  ciples,  (call  them  good  or  evil,)  trooblesoaM 

aoce  ;•— eod  they  have  their  bargain.  diacunions  are  brought  to  some  sort  of  adjust- 

They  are  oaotinually  boasting  of  unanimity,  ment ;  and  every  hot  coatroveny  is  not  a  civil 

or  calling  for  it.   But  before  this  unanimi^  can  war. 

be  matter  either  of  wish  or  congratulation,  we  But,  if  the  colonies  (to  bring  the  general 
oa^t  to  be  pretty  sure,  that  we  are  engaged  in  matter  home  to  us)  could  see,  that  in  Ghreat 
a  rational  punniit.  Phrenzy  does  not  become  Britain  the  mass  of  the  people  is  meked  into 
a  slighter  distemper  on  account  of  the  number  its  government,  and  that  every  dispute  with  the 
of  those  who  may  be  infected  with  it.  Delu-  ministry,  must  of  necessity  be  always  a  quarrel 
sioQ  and  weakness  produce  not  one  mischief  the  with  the  nation;  they  can  stand  00  longer  in 
less,  because  they  are  universal.  I  declare,  the  equal  and  friendly  relation  of  fellow-citi- 
tfaat  I  cannot  discern  the  least  advantage  which  sens  to  the  sutgects  of  this  kingdom.  Hun^e 
could  accrue  to  os,  if  we  were  able  to  persuade  as  this  relation  may  appear  to  some,  when  it  is 
our  colonies  that  they  had  ooC  a  single  friend  in  once  broken,  a  strong  tie  is  dissolved.  Other 
Great  Britain.  On  the  contrary,  if  the  affeo-  sort  of  connections  will  be  sougfaL  For,  then 
tions  and  opinions  of  mankind  be  not  exploded  are  very  few  in  the  workl,  who  will  not  prefisr 
aa  principles  of  conne(^on,  I  conceive  it  would  an  useful  ally  to  an  insolent  master. 
be  happy  for  us,  if  they  were  taught  to  believe.  Such  discord  has  been  the  effect  of  the  unap 
that  there  was  even  a  fbnned  American  party  nimi^  into  which  so  many  have  of  late  been 
in  England,  to  whom  they  could  always  look  seduced  or  bullied,  or  into  the  appearance  of 
for  support !  Happy  woiidd  it  be  for  us,  if  in  which  they  have  sunk  through  mere  despair, 
all  tempers,  they  might  turn  their  eyes  to  the  They  have  been  told  that  their  dissent  from 
parent  state ;  so  that  their  very  turbulence  and  violent  measures  is  an  encouragement  to  rebel- 
sedition  shodd  find  vent  in  no  other  place  than  lion.  Men  of  great  presumption  and  little 
this.  I  believe  there  is  not  a  man  (except  knowledge  will  hold  a  language  which  is  coo- 
those  who  prefer  the  interest  of  some  paltry  tradicted  by  the  whole  course  of  history.  Creti*- 
&ction  to  the  very  being  d*  their  country^  who  nU  rebellions  and  revolts  of  an  wholo  people 
wouU  not  wish  that  the  Americans  ahodd  from  never  were  eneauragedf  now  or  at  any  time. 
time  to  time  carry  many  points,  and  even  some  They  are  always  pnwJted.  But  if  this  unheard- 
of  them  not  quite  reasonable,  by  the  aid  of  any  of  doctrine  of  the  encouragement  of  rebellion 
denomination  of  men  here,  rather  than  they  were  true,  if  it  were  true  that  an  assurance  of 
should  be  driven  to  seek  for  protection  against  the  friendship  of  uumbera  in  this  country  to- 
the  fury  of  foreign  mercenaries,  and  the  waste  wards  the  colonies,  could  become  an  enooo- 
of  savages,  in  the  arms  of  France.  ragement  to  them  to  break  off  all  connection 

When  any  community  ii  subordinately  coin  with  it,  what  ia  the  inference  ?  Does  any  body 

nected  with  another,  tlw  great  danger  of  the  seriously  maintain,  that,  charged  wiUi  my 

connection  is  the  extreme  pride  and  selfHXNo-  share  of  the  public  councils,  I  am  obliged  not 

placency  of  the  auperiour,  which  in  aU  matters  to  resist  projects  which  I  think  mischievous, 

of  controversy  will  probaUy  decide  in  its  own  lest  men  who  suffer  should  be  encouraged  to 

favour.   It  is  a  powerful  corrective  to  auch  a  resist?    The  very  tendency  of  such  projects  to 

very  rational  cause  of  fear,  if  the  inferiour  produce  rebellion  is  one  ci*  the  chief  reasons 

body  can  be  made  to  believe,  diat  the  party  in-  against  them.    Shall  that  reaaonnot  be  given? 

clination  or  political  viewa  of  aeveral  in  the  la  it  then  a  rule,  that  no  man  in  this  nation 

principal  atate,  will  induce  them  in  aome  degree  ahall  open  his  mouth  in  favour  of  the  coloniea, 

to  counteract  thia  blind  and  tyrannical  parti-  ahall  defend  their  righta,  or  complain  of  their 

ality.    There  ia  no  danger  that  any  one  aoqui-  aufferinga  ?    Or  when  war  finally  breaks  out, 

ring  conaideration  or  power  in  the  presiding  no  man  ahall  expreaa  hia  desires  of  peace  ? 

state,  ahouU  carry  thia  leaning  to  the  inferiour  Haa  thia  been  the  law  of  our  paat,  or  ia  it  to 

too  flur.    The  fault  of  human  nature  ia  not  of  be  the  terma  of  our  future  connection  ?  Even 

that  aort    Power  in  whatever  handa  ia  rarely  looking  no  further  than  oureelvea,  can  it  be  true 

guilty  of  too  atrict  limitationa  on  itaelf.    But  royalty  to  any  government,  or  true  pcUriottam 

one  great  advantage  to  the  aupport  of  authority  towarda  any  country,  to  degrade  their  aolemn 

attenda  auch  an  amicable  and  protecting  con-  oouncila  into  aervile  drawing-rooma,  to  flatter 

nection,  that  thoae  who  have  oooferred  favours  their  jMride  and  pa8Biona,rath«r  than  to  enlighten 

obtain  influence ;  and  from  the  fbreaigfat  oC  their  reaaon,  and  to  prevent  them  from  being 

liitive  eventa  can  persuade  men,  who  have  r»-  cautioned  against  riolence  lest  others  should 

oeived  obligatkxis,  sometimes  to  return  them,  be  encouraged  to  resistance?    By  such  aoqii^ 

Thn  by  tlie  mudiatinn  of  those  healing  pria-  escenoe  great  khiga  and  mighty  natiflni  hra 
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been  imdone ;  and  if  any  are  at  this  day  in  a 
perilous  situation  (rom  rejecting  tnith,  and 
listening  to  flattery,  it  would  rather  beconM 
them  to  reform  the  errouis  under  which  they 
sufler,  than  to  reproach  those  who  fbrewamed 
them  of  their  danger. 

But  the  rebda  looked  for  assistanca  from  this 
country.  They  did  so  in  the  beginning  of  this 
controversy,  most  certaiiJy ;  and  they  sought  it 
by  earnest  applications  to  government,  which 
dignity  rejected,  and  by  a  suspension  of  com- 
merce, which  the  wealth  of  this  nation  enabled 
you  to  despise.  When  they  found  that  neither 
prayers  nor  menaces  had  any  sort  of  weight, 
but  that  a  firm  resolution  was  taken  to  reduce 
them  to  unconditioniJ  obedience  by  a  military 
force,  they  came  to  the  last  extremity.  De- 
spairing of  us,  they  trusted  in  themselves.  Not 
strong  enou^  themselves,  they  sought  succour 
in  France.  In  proportion  as  iJl  encouragement 
here  lessened,  their  distance  from  this  country 
increased.  The  encouragemoit  is  over;  the 
alienation  is  complete. 

In  order  to  produce  this  favourite  maaimity 
in  ddusion,  and  to  prevent  aH  possibility  of  a 
return  to  our  ancient  happy  concord,  argu- 
ments for  our  continuance  in  this  course,  are 
drawn  from  the  wretched  situation  itself  into 
whidi  we  have  been  betrayed.  It  is  said, 
that  being  at  war  with  the  colonies,  whatever 
our  sentiments  might  have  been  before,  all 
ties  between  us  are  now  dissolved ;  and  all  the 
policy  we  have  left  is  to  strengthen  the  hands 
of  government  to  reduce  them.  On  the  prin- 
ciple of  this  argument,  the  more  mischiefs  wo 
suffer  frtMn  any  administration,  the  more  our 
trust  in  it  is  to  be  confirmed.  Let  them  but 
once  get  in  into  a  war,  and  then  their  power 
is  sale,  and  an  act  of  oblivion  past  lor  all  their 
misconduct. 

But  is  it  really  true,  that  government  is 
always  to  be  strengthened  with  the  instruments 
of  war,  but  never  lumished  with  the  means  of 
peace  ?  In  former  times  ministers,  I  allow, 
have  been  sometimes  driven  by  the  popular 
voice  to  assert  by  arms  the  national  honour 
against  foreign  powers.  But  the  wisdom  of 
die  nation  hu  been  far  more  dear,  when  those 
ministers  have  been  compelled  to  consult  its 
interests  by  treaty.  We  all  know  that  the 
sense  of  the  nation  obliged  the  court  of  Charles 
the  Second  to  abandon  the  Duleh  war;  a  war 
next  to  tfie  present  the  most  impolitic  which 
we  ever  carried  on.  The  good  pec^le  of 
England  considered  Holland  as  a  sort  of  de- 
pendency on  this  kingdom ;  they  dreaded  to 
drive  it  to  the  protection,  or  sul^ect  it  to  the 
power  of  France,  by  their  own  inconsiderate 


hostility.  They  paid  but  little  respect  to  the 
court  jargon  of  that  day ;  nor  were  they  inflamed 
by  the  pretended  rivabbip  of  the  Dutch  in 
trade ;  by  the  massacre  at  Amboyna,  acted  on 
the  Mage  to  provoke  the  puUic  vengeance ;  nor 
by  dedamations  against  the  ingratitude  of  the 
United  Provinces  for  the  benefits  En^and  had 
conferred  upon  them  in  their  inftuit  state. 
They  were  not  moved  from  their  evident 
interest  by  all  these  arts ;  nor  was  it  enough 
to  tell  them,  they  were  at  war ;  that  they  must 
go  through  with  it ;  and  that  the  cause  of  the 
dispute  was  lost  in  the  consequences.  The 
people  of  England  were  then,  as  they  are  now, 
called  upon  to  make  government  strong.  They 
thought  it  a  great  deal  better  to  make  it  wise 
and  honest. 

When  I  was  among  my  constituents  at  the 
kst  summer  assizes,  1  remember  that  men  of 
all  descriptions  did  then  express  a  very  strong 
desire  for  peace,  and  no  dight  hopes  of  attain- 
ing it  from  the  commission  sent  out  by  my 
Lord  Howe.  And  it  is  not  a  little  remarkable, 
that  in  proportion  as  every  person  shewed  a 
xeal  for  the  court  measures,  he  was  then  ear- 
nest in  circulating  an  opinion  of  the  extent  of 
the  supposed  powers  of  thatcooanissien.  When 
I  toU  them  that  Lord  Howe  had  no  powers  to 
treat,  or  to  promise  satisfaction  on  any  point 
whatsoever  of  the  controversy,  I  was  hardly 
credited ;  so  strong  and  genera)  was  the  desire 
of  terrauiating  this  war  by  the  method  of 
accommodation.  As  lar  as  I  eouki  discover, 
this  was  the  temper  then  prevalent  through  the 
kingdom.  The  king's  forces,  it  must  be  ob- 
served, had  at  that  time  been  obliged  to  eva- 
cuate Boston.  The  superiority  of  the  former 
campaign  rested  whdly  with  the  cdonists.  If 
such  powers  of  treaty  were  to  be  wished, 
whilst  success  was  very  doubtful,  how  came 
they  to  be  leas  so,  since  his  majesty's  arms 
have  been  crowned  with  many  considerable 
advantages?  Have  these  successes  induced 
\»  to  alter  our  mind,  as  thinking  the  season  of 
victory  not  the  time  for  treating  with  honour 
or  advantage  ?  Whatever  changes  have  hap- 
pened in  the  national  character,  it  can  scarcely 
be  our  wish,  that  terms  of  accommodation 
never  should  be  proposed  to  our  enemy,  except 
when  they  must  be  attributed  solely  to  our 
fears.  It  has  happened,  let  me  say  unfortu- 
nately, that  we  read  of  his  majesty's  commis- 
sion for  making  peace,  and  his  troops  evacna- 
ting  his  last  town  in  the  thirteen  cokmies,  at 
the  same  hour,  and  in  the  same  gazette.  It 
was  still  more  unfortunate,  that  no  comnusBioQ 
went  to  America  to  settle  the  troubles  diero 
until  several  months  after  an  act  had  been 
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puaed  to  put  the  oolooiM  out  of  the  protection 
of  this  goveninient,  and  to  diride  their  trading 
proper^,  without  a  povibility  of  restitution, 
as  spoil  among  the  seamen  of  the  navy.    The 
most  abject  submission  on  the  part  of  the  colc^ 
Bies  could  not  redeem  them.    There  was  no 
man  on  that  whole  continent,  or  within  three 
thousand  miles  of  it,  qualified  by  law  to  follow 
allegiance  with  protection,  or  submission  with 
pardon.    A  proceeding  of  this  kind  has  no 
example  in  history.    Independency,  and  inde- 
pendency frith  an  enmity  (which  putting  our- 
sehres  out  of  the  question  would  be   called 
natural  and  much  provoked)  was  the  Eoeriiable 
consequence.    How  this  came  to  pass,  the 
nation  may  be  one  day  in  a  humour  to  enquire. 
All  the  attempts  made  this  session  to  give 
fuller  powers  of  peace  to  the  oommaodera  in 
America,  were  stifled  by  the  &tal  confidence 
of  victory,  and  the  wiki  hopes  of  unconditional 
submission.    There  was  a  moment  favourable 
to  the  king's  arms,  when  if  any  powers  of  con- 
cession had  existed,  on  the  other  side  of  the 
Atlantic,  even  after  all  our  errours,  peace  in 
att  |vobability  might  have  been  restored.   But 
caJamity  is  unhappily  the  usual  season  of  r»- 
flection ;  and  the  pride  of  men  will  not  often 
sufller  reason  to  have  any  scope  until  it  can  be 
no  longer  of  service. 

I  have  always  wished,  that  as  the  dispute 
had  its  apparent  origin  fiiom  things  done  in 
parliament,  and  as  the  acts  passed  there  had 
provoked  the  %var,  that  the  foundations  of  peace 
shoukl  be  laid  in  parliament  also.  Ihavebeen 
astonished  to  find,  that  those  whose  zeal  for  the 
dignity  of  our  body  was  so  hot,  as  to  light  up 
the  flames  of  civil  war,  should  even  publicly 
declare,  that  these  delicate  points  ou^  to  be 
wholly  left  to  the  crown.  Poorly  as  I  may  be 
thought  afiected  to  the  authority  of  parliainent, 
I  shidl  never  admit  that  our  constitutional  rights 
can  ever  become  a  matter  of  ministerial  nego- 
tiation. 

I  am  charged  with  being  an  American.l  If 
warm  affection  towards  those  over  whom  I 
claim  any  share  of  authority,  be  a  crime,  I  am 
guilty  of  this  charge.  But  I  do  assure  you 
(and  they  who  know  me  publicly  and  privately 
will  bear  witness  to  roe)  that  if  ever  one  man 
lived,  more  zealous  than  another,  for  the  su- 
iwemacy  of  parliament,  and  the  rights  of  this 
imperial  crown,  it  was  myself.  Many  others 
indeed  might  be  more  knowing  in  the  extent 
of  the  foundation  of  these  rights.  I  do  not 
pretend  to  be  an  antiquary,  a  lawyer,  or  quali- 
fied for  the  chair  of  professor  in  metaphysics. 
I  never  ventured  to  put  your  solid  interesCs 
upon  speculative  gronDds.    My  having  ooo- 


stantly  dedined  to  do  so  has  been  attributed  to 
my  incapacity  for  such  disquisitions;  and  I 
am  inclined  to  believe  it  is  partly  the  cause. 
I  never  shall  be  ashamed  to  confess,  that  vrfaere 
I  am  ignorant  I  am  difiident.  I  am  indeed 
not  very  solicitous  to  dear  myself  of  this 
imputed  incapacity ;  because  men,  ev«i  less 
conversant  than  I  am,  in  this  kind  of  subtle- 
tiee,  and  placed  in  stations,  to  which  I  ought 
not  to  aspire,  have  by  the  mere  force  of  civil 
discretion,  often  conducted  the  aflfairs  of  great 
nations  with  distinguished  felicity  and  glory. 

When  I  first  came  into  a  pi^ic  trust,  I 
found  your  parliament  in  possession  of  an  un- 
limited legislative  power  over  the  colonies.  I 
could  not  open  the  statute  book,  without  seeing 
the  actual  exercise  of  it,  more  or  less,  in  all 
cases  whatsoever.  This  possession  passed 
with  me  for  a  title.  It  does  so  in  all  human 
affairs.  No  man  examines  into  the  ddects  of 
his  title  to  hii  paternal  estate,  or  to  his  esta- 
blished government.  Indeed  common  sense 
taught  me,  that  a  legislative  authority,  not 
actually  limited  by  the  express  terms  of  its 
foundation,  or  by  its  own  subsequent  acts, 
cannot  have  its  powers  parcelled  out  by  argu- 
mentative distinctions,  so  as  to  enable  us  to 
say,  that  here  they  can,  and  there  they  cannot 
bind.  Nobody  was  so  obliging  as  to  produce, 
to  me  any  record  of  such  distinctions,  by 
compact  or  otherwise,  either  at  the  successive 
formaticNi  of  the  several  colonies,  or  during  the 
exiMeoce  of  any  of  them.  If  any  gentleman 
were  able  to  see,  how  one  power  could  be 
given  up,  (merely  on  abstract  reasoning,)  with- 
out giving  up  the  rest,  I  can  only  say,  thai 
they  saw  further  than  I  could ;  nor  did  I  evw 
presiune  to  condemn  any  one  for  being  dear- 
sighted,  when  I  was  blind.  I  praise  their 
penetration  and  learning ;  and  hope  that  their 
practice  has  been  correspcmdent  to  their  theoiy. 

I  had  indeed  very  earnest  wishes  to  keep 
the  whde  body  of  this  authori^  perfect  and 
entire  as  I  fotmd  it,  and  to  keep  it  so,  not  for 
our  advantage  solely ;  but  principally  for  the 
sake  of  those,  on  whose  account  aJl  just  autho- 
rity exists ;  I  mean  the  people  to  be  governed. 
For  I  thought  I  saw,  that  many  cases  might 
weO  happen,  in  which  the  exercise  of  every 
power  comprehended  in  the  broadest  idea  at 
legislature,  might  become  in  its  time  and  cir> 
cumstances,  not  a  little  expedient  for  the 
peace  and  union  of  the  colonies  among  them- 
selves, as  well  as  for  their  perfect  harmony 
with  Great  Britain.  Thinking  so,  (peiiiapc 
erroneously,)  but  being  honestly  of  that  opi- 
nion, I  was  at  the  same  time  very  sure,  that 
the  authority  of  which  I  was  so  jeakws,  oonki 
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not  under  the  tcUml  circmmtAMoes  of  our 
pUntatiom  be  ftt  all  preserved  in  any  of  ite 
membera)  but  by  the  greatest  reserve  in  its 
applicatieo;  particularly  in  those  delicate 
points,  in  which  the  feelings  of  mankind  are 
the  most  irritable.  They  who  thought  others 
wise,  have  found  a  few  more  difficulties  in 
their  work,  than  (I  hope)  they  were  thorou^y 
aware  of,  when  they  imdeilook  the  present 
business.  I  must  beg  leave  to  observe,  that  it 
is  not  only  the  invidious  branch  of  tantion  that 
will  be  resisted,  but  that  no  oth«r  given  part  of 
legislative  rights  can  be  exercised,  without 
regard  to  the  general  opinion  of  those  who  are 
to  be  governed.  That  general  opinion  is  the 
vehicle,  and  organ  of  legislative  omnipotence. 
Without  this,  it  may  be  a  theory  to  entertam 
the  mind,  but  it  is  nothing  in  the  direction  of 
affairs.  The  completeness  of  the  legislative 
authority  of  parliamoit  ooer  thu  kingdom  m 
not  questioned ;  and  yet  many  things  indubi- 
tably induded  in  the  abstract  idcA  of  that 
power,  and  which  carry  no  absolute  injustice 
in  themselves,  yet  being  contrary  to  the  opi- 
nions and  feelings  of  the  people,  can  as  little 
be  exercised,  as  if  parliament  in  that  case  had 
been  possessed  of  no  right  at  all.  I  see  no 
abstract  reason,  which  can  be  given,  why  the 
same  power  which  made  and  repealed  the 
high  commission  court  and  the  star-chamber, 
might  not  revive  them  again;  and  these 
courts,  warned  by  their  former  fate,  might 
possibly  exercise  their  powers  vrith  some 
degree  of  justice.  But  the  madness  would  be 
as  unquestionable,  as  the  competence  of  that 
pariiament,  which  shodd  attempt  such  things. 
If  any  thing  can  be  supposed  out  of  the  power 
of  homtn  legislature,  it  is  rdigioo ;  I  admit, 
however,  that  the  established  religion  of  this 
country  has  been  three  or  four  tiroei  altered 
by  act  of  parliament ;  and  therefore  that  a 
sutute  binds  even  in  that  case.  But  we  may 
very  safely  affirm,  that  notwithstanding  this 
apparent  omnipotence,  it  wouU  be  now  found 
as  impossible  for  king  and  pariiament  to  alter 
the  established  religion  of  this  country,  as  it 
was  to  King  James  alone,  when  he  atten^>ted 
to  make  sudi  an  alteration  without  a  parliap 
menL  In  effect,  to  follow,  not  to  force  the 
public  inclination  ;  to  give  a  direction,  a  form, 
a  technical  dress,  and  a  specific  sanction,  to 
the  general  sense  of  the  community,  is  the 
true  end  of  legislature. 

It  k  so  wi&  regard  to  the  exercise  of  all 
the  powers,  which  our  constitution  knows  in 
any  of  its  parts,  and  indeed  to  the  substantial 
eaiatence  of  any  of  the  parts  themselves.  The 
king's  negative  to  bills  is  one  of  the  most 


indispoted  of  the  royal  prerogatives;  and  it 
extends  to  all  cases  whatsoever.  I  am  far 
from  certain,  that  if  several  laws,  which  I 
know,  had  fallen  under  the  stroke  of  that 
sceptre,  that  the  public  wouU  have  had  a  very 
heavy  foes.  But  it  is  not  the  propriety  of  the 
exercise  which  is  m  question.  The  exercise 
itself  is  wisely  foreborne.  Its  repoee  may  be 
the  preservation  of  its  existence ;  and  its  exis- 
tence may  be  the  means  of  saving  the  consti- 
tution itself,  on  an  occasion  worthy  of  bringing 
it  forth.  As  the  disputants,  whose  accurate 
and  logical  reasonings  have  brought  us  into 
our  present  condition,  think  it  absurd,  that 
powers  or  members  of  any  constitution  shoukl 
exist,  rarely  or  ever  to  be  exercised,  I  hope  I 
shall  be  excused  in  memioning  another  in- 
stance, that  is  material.  We  know,  that  the 
convocation  of  the  clergy  had  formerly  been 
called,  and  sat  with  nearly  as  much  regularity 
to  business  as  parliament  itself  It  is  now 
called  for  form  only.  It  sits  for  the  purpose 
of  making  some  pcdite  ecclesiastical  compli- 
ments to  the  king ;  and  when  that  grace  m 
said,  retires  and  is  heard  of  no  more.  It  is 
however  a  part  of  the  eoiuCitMtion,  and  may  be 
called  out  into  act  and  energy,  whenever 
there  is  occasion;  and  whenever  those,  who 
conjure  up  that  spirit,  will  choose  to  abide  the 
consequences.  It  is  wise  to  permit  its  legal 
exktence ;  it  is  much  wiser  to  continue  it  a 
legal  exigence  only.  So  truly  has  prudence 
(constituted  as  the  god  of  this  fower  worid) 
the  entire  dominion  over  every  exercise  of 
power,  committed  into  its  hands;  and  yet  I 
have  lived  to  see  prudence  and  conformity  to 
circumstances,  wholly  set  at  naught  in  our 
late  controversies,  and  treated  as  if  they  were 
the  most  contemptible  and  irrational  of  all 
things.  I  have  heard  it  a  hundred  times  very 
gravely  alleged,  that  in  order  to  keep  power 
m  wind,  it  was  necessary,  by  preforenoe,  to 
exert  it  in  those  very  points  in  which  it  was 
most  likely  to  be  resisted,  and  the  least  likely 
lo  be  productive  of  any  advantage. 

These  were  the  considerations,  gentlemen, 
which  led  me  early  to  think,  that,  in  the  con>- 
prehensive  dominion  which  the  Divine  Provi- 
dence had  put  into  our  hands,  instead  of  trou- 
bling our  understandings  with  speculations 
concerning  the  unity  of  empire,  and  the  iden- 
tic or  distinction  of  legislative  powers,  and 
inflaming  our  passions  with  the  heat  and  pride 
of  controversy,  it  was  our  duty,  in  all  sober- 
ness, to  conform  our  government  to  the  chap 
racter  and  circumstances  of  the  several  people 
who  compose  this  mighty  and  strangely  diveiw 
sified  mass.     I  never  was  wiU  enough  lo 
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ooBOeivo,  thmt  one  method  woidd  senre  ior  the 
whole;  that  the  nalivea  of  Hindostan  and  those 
of  Virginia  could  be  ordered  io  the  same  man- 
ner; or  that  the  Cutchery  court  and  the  grand 
jury  of  Salem  could  be  regulated  on  a  similar 
plan.  I  was  persuaded  that  government  was 
a  practical  thing,  made  for  the  happiness  of 
mankind,  and  not  to  furnish  out  a  spectacle  of 
imiformity,  to  gratify  the  schemes  of  visionary 
politicians.  Our  business  was  to  rule,  not  to 
wrangle ;  and  it  would  have  been  a  poor  conn 
pensation  that  we  had  triumphed  in  a  dispute, 
whilst  we  lost  an  empire. 

if  there  be  one  (act  in  the  world  perfectly 
clear,  it  is  this^  "  That  the  disposition  of  the 
peqple  of  America  is  wholly  averse  to  any 
other  than  a  Sne  government;"  and  this  is 
indication  enough  to  any  honest  stateseaan, 
how  he  ought  to  adapt  whatever  power  he 
finds  in  his  hands  to  their  case.  U* any  adc  roe 
n^uU  a  free  government  is,  I  answer  that,  for 
any  practiou  purpose,  it  is  what  the  people 
think  so ;  and  that  they,  and  not  I,  are  the 
natural,  lawful,  and  competent  judges  of  this 
matter.  If  they  practically  allow  me  a  ^eater 
degree  of  authority  over  them  than  is  consis- 
tent with  any  correct  ideas  of  perfect  freedom, 
I  ought  to  thank  them  for  so  great  a  trust  and 
not  to  endeavour  to  prove  from  thence,  that 
they  have  reasoned  amiss,  and  that  having 
gone  so  &r,  by  analogy,  they  must  hereafler 
have  no  enjoyment  but  by  my  pleasure. 

If  we  bid  seen  this  done  by  any  others,  we 
should  have  concluded  them  far  gone  in  anad* 
ness.  It  is  melandioly  as  well  as  ridiculous, 
to  observe  the  kind  of  reasoning  with  which  the 
public  has  been  amused,  in  order  to  divert  our 
minds  from  the  common  sense  of  our  American 
policy.  There  are  people,  who  have  split  and 
anatomised  the  doctrine  of  free  govenunent, 
as  if  it  were  an  abstract  question  concerning 
metaphysical  liberty  and  necessity ;  and  not  a 
matter  of  moral  prudence  and  natural  feeling. 
They  have  disputed,  whether  liberty  be  a 
positive  or  a  negative  idea ;  whether  it  does 
not  consist  in  being  governed  by  laws ;  with- 
out considering  what  are  the  laws,  or  who  are 
the  makers ;  whether  man  has  any  rights  by 
nature ;  and  whether  all  the  property  he  en- 
joys, be  not  the  alms  of  his  govenunent,  and 
his  life  itseif  their  fitvoor  and  indulgence. 
Others  comiptiag  rdigion,  as  these  have  per^ 
verted  phibsephy,  contend,  that  Christians  are 
redeemed  into  captivity;  and  the  blood  of  the 
Saviour  of  mankind  has  been  shed  to  make 
tliem  the  slaves  of  a  few  proud  and  insolent 
siiuiers.  These  shocking  extremes,  provoking 
to  extremal  of  another  kind,  speculatiooi  are 


let  kmse  as  destructive  to  all  authority,  u  the 
former  are  to  all  freedom ;  and  every  goveriH 
mcnt  is  called  tyranny  and  usurpation  which  is 
not  formed  on  their  fancies.  In  this  manner 
the  stjrrers-up  of  this  contention,  not  satisfied 
with  distracting  our  dependencies  and  filling 
them  with  blood  and  slaughter,  are  corrupting 
our  understandings:  tliey  are  endeavooring  to 
tear  up,  along  with  practical  liberty,  all  the 
fi>undatioas  of  human  society,  all  equity  and 
justice,  religion  and  order. 

Civil  freedom,  gentlemen,  is  not,  as  many 
have  endeavoured  to  persuade  you,  a  thing 
that  lies  hid  in  the  depth  of  abstruse  science. 
It  is  a  blessing  and  a  benefit,  not  an  abstract 
speculation;  and  all  the  just  reasoning  that 
can  be  upon  it,  is  of  so  coarse  a  texture,  as 
perfectly  to  suit  the  ordinary  capacities  of 
those  who  are  to  enjoy,  and  of  thooe  who  are 
to  defend  it.  Far  from  any  resemblance  to 
those  propositions  in  geometry  and  metaphy- 
sics, which  admit  rK>  medium,  but  must  be 
true  or  fiilse  in  all  their  latitude ;  social  and 
civil  freedom,  like  aU  other  things  in  common 
life,  are  variously  mixed  and  modified,  enjoyed 
in  very  different  degrees,  and  shaped  into  an 
infinite  divenity  of  forms,  according  to  the 
temper  and  circumstances  of  every  community. 
The  enOnme  of  liberty  (which  is  its  abstract 
perfection,  but  its  real  fault)  obtains  no  where, 
nor  ought  to  obtain  any  where.  Because 
extreaoes,  as  we  all  know,  in  every  point  which 
relates  either  to  our  duties  or  satisfactions  in 
life,  are  destructive  both  to  virtue  and  enjoy- 
menL  Liberty  too  must  be  limited  in  order  to 
be  possessed.  The  degree  of  restraint  it  is 
impossible  in  any  case  to  settle  precisely.  But 
it  ought  to  be  the  constant  aim  of  every  wise 
public  counsel,  to  find  out  by  cautious  experi- 
ments, and  rationid,  cool  endeavours,  with 
how  little,  not  how  much  of  this  restraint,  the 
community  oan  subsist  For  liberty  is  a  good 
to  be  improved,  and  not  an  evil  to  be  lessened. 
It  is  not  only  a  private  blessing  of  the  first 
order,  but  the  vital  spring  and  energy  of  the 
state  itself,  which  has  just  so  much  life  and 
vigour  as  there  is  liberty  in  iL  But  whether 
liberty  be  advantageous  or  not,  (for  I  know  it 
is  a  fashion  to  decry  the  very  principle,)  none 
will  dispute  that  peace  is  a  blessing ;  and  peace 
must  in  the  course  of  human  aflkirs  be  fi«- 
quently  bought  by  some  indulgence  and  tolera- 
tion at  least  to  liberty.  For  as  the  sabbath 
(though  of  divine  institution)  was  made  for 
man,  not  man  for  the  sabbath,  govenunent, 
which  can  claim  no  higher  origin  or  authority, 
in  its  exercise  at  least,  ought  to  conform  to  the 
exigencies  of  the  time,  and  the  temper  and 
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diuietar  of  the  people,  with  whom  it  ii  oon- 
cerned ;  and  not  always  to  attempt  violently 
to  bend  the  people  to  their  theories  of  sub- 
jection. The  bulk  of  mankind  on  their  part 
are  not  excessively  curious  concerning  any 
theories,  whilst  they  are  really  happy;  and 
one  sure  symptom  of  an  ill-conducted  state,  is 
the  propensity  of  the  people  to  resort  to  them. 

But  when  subjects,  by  a  long  course  of  such 
ill  conduct,  are  once  thoroughly  inflamed,  and 
the  state  itself  violendy  disten^Mred,  the  peo- 
ple must  have  some  satisfaction  to  their  fe^ 
ings  more  solid  than  a  sophistical  speculation 
on  law  and  government.  Such  was  our  siUia^ 
tion;  and  mch  a  satisfaction  was  necessary 
to  prevent  recourse  to  arms ;  it  was  necessary 
towards  laying  them  down ;  it  "will  be  neces- 
sary to  prevent  the  taking  them  up  again  and 
again.  Of  what  nature  ihii  satirfiction  ou^ 
to  be,  I  wish  it  had  been  the  disposition  of 
paiiiament  seriously  to  consider.  It  was  cer- 
tainly a  deliberation  that  called  for  the  ezer^ 
tion  of  all  their  wisdom. 

I  am,  and  ever  have  been  deeply  sensible,  of 
the  difficulty  of  reconciling  the  strong  presiding 
power,  that  is  so  useful  towards  the  conserva^ 
tion  of  a  vast,  disconnected,  infinitely  diversi- 
fied empire,  with  that  liberty  and  safety  of 
the  provinces,  which  they  must  enjoy,  (in 
opinion  and  practice  at  least,)  or  they  will  nut 
be  provinces  at  all.  I  know,  and  have  long 
felt  the  diflkulty  of  reconciling  the  unwieldly 
haughtiness  of  a  great  ruling  nation,  habitu- 
ated to  command,  pampered  by  enormous 
wealth,  and  confident  from  a  long  course  of 
prosperi^  and  victory,  to  the  high  spirit  of  firee 
dependencies,  animated  with  the  first  ^ow 
and  activity  of  juvenile  heat,  and  aastmiing  to 
themsMves  as  their  birthright,  some  part  of 
that  very  pride  which  oppresses  them.  They 
who  perceive  no  difficulty  in  reconciling  these 
tempers,  (which  however  to  make  peace  must 
some  way  or  other  be  reconciled,)  are  much 
above  my  capacity,  or  much  below  the  magni- 
tude of  the  business.  Of  one  thing  I  am  per- 
fectly clear,  that  it  is  not  by  deciding  the  suit, 
but  by  compromising  the  difference,  that  peace 
can  he  restored  or  kept.  They  who  would 
put  an  end  to  such  quarrels,  by  declaring 
roundly  in  favour  of  the  whole  demands  dT 
either  party,  have  mistaken,  in  my  humble 
opinion,  the  office  of  a  mediator. 

The  war  is  now  of  full  two  years  standing; 
the  controversy  of  many  more.  In  diffisrent  pe- 
riods of  the  dispute,  different  methods  of  recon- 
ciliation were  to  be  pursued.  I  mean  to  trouble 
you  with  a  short  state  of  things  at  the  most  im- 
portant of  these  periods,  in  order  to  give  you  a 


more  distinct  idea  of  our  policy  with  ragaid  to 
this  naost  delicate  of  all  objects.  The  colonies 
were  from  the  beginning  subject  to  the  legisla- 
ture of  Great  Britain,  on  principles  which 
they  never  examined;  and  we  permitted  to 
diem  many  kical  privileges,  without  asking 
how  they  agreed  with  that  legislative  autho- 
rity. Modes  of  administration  were  formed 
in  an  insensible  and  very  unsystematic  man- 
ner. But  they  gradually  adapted  themselves 
to  the  varying  condition  of  things. — What 
was  first  a  single  kingdom  stretched  into  an 
empire ;  and  an  imperial  superintendency  of 
some  kind  or  other  became  necessary.  Par- 
liament, from  a  mere  representative  of  the 
people,  and  a  guardian  of  popular  privileges 
for  its  own  immediate  constituents,  grew  into 
a  mighty  sovereignty.  Instead  of  being  a  con- 
troul  on  the  crown  on  its  own  behalf,  it  commu- 
nicated a  sort  of  strength  to  the  royal  authority ; 
which  was  wanted  tor  the  conservation  of  a 
new  object,  but  which  could  not  be  safely 
trusted  to  the  crown  alone.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  colonies  advancing  by  equal  steps, 
and  governed  by  the  same  necessity,  had 
formed  within  themselves,  either  by  royal 
instruction,  or  royal  charter,  amemUies  so 
exceedingly  resembling  a  parliament,  in  all 
their  forms,  functions,  and  powers,  that  it  was 
impossible  they  shoukl  not  imbibe  some  opinion 
of  a  similar  authority. 

At  the  first  designation  of  these  assemblies, 
they  were  probably  not  intended  for  any  thing 
more  (nor  perhaps  did  they  think  themselves 
much  higher)  than  the  municipal  corporations 
within  this  Island,  to  which  some  al  present 
love  to  compare  Uiem.  But  nothing  in  pro- 
gression can  rest  on  its  original  plan.  We 
may  as  well  think  of  rocking  a  grown  roan 
in  the  cradle  of  an  infant  ThereJRye  as  the 
colonies  prospered  and  increased  to  a  nume- 
rous and  mighty  people,  spreading  over  a  very 
great  tract  of  the  globe ;  it  was  natural  that 
they  should  attribute  to  assemblies  so  respect- 
able in  their  formal  constitution,  some  part  of 
the  dignity  of  the  great  nations  which  they 
represented.  No  longer  tied  to  by-laws,  these 
assemblies  made  acts  of  all  sorts  and  in  all 
cases  whatsoever.  They  leried  money,  not 
for  parochial  purposes,  but  upon  regular  grants 
to  the  crown,  folkming  all  the  rules  and  prin- 
cifdes  of  a  parliament  to  which  they  approached 
every  day  more  and  more  nearly.  Those  who 
think  themselves  wiser  than  Proridenoe  and 
stronger  than  the  course  of  nature,  may  com- 
plain of  an  this  variation,  on  the  one  side  or 
the  other,  as  their  several  humours  and  prejti- 
dices  may  k»d  them.    But  things  could  not 
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be  odMTwiie;  mod  Englnh  eolonias  mint  be 
had  on  Umm  tenm,  or  not  at  att.  In  the  mean 
time  neither  partj  (tit  any  inooaTenieooe  from 
this  double  legialature,  to  which  they  had  been 
formed  by  imperceptible  habitii  and  old  cu^ 
toa^  the  prcmt  support  of  all  the  govermnenta 
in  ^  wold.  Though  theee  two  iegiahuurea 
were  aometimea  (bund  perhape  peHonning  the 
▼ery  same  fimctions,  they  did  not  very  grossly 
or  systematically  dash.  In  all  likelihood  this 
arose  (rora  mere  neglect;  possibly  from  the 
natural  operation  of  things,  which,  left  to 
themselves,  generally  fall  into  their  proper 
order.  But  whatever  was  the  cause,  it  is  cer- 
tain that  a  regular  revenue  by  the  authority 
of  parliament  for  the  support  of  civil  and  mili- 
tary establishments,  seems  not  to  have  been 
thcKight  of  until  the  colonies  were  too  proud  to 
submit,  too  strong  to  be  forced,  too  enlightened 
not  to  see  all  the  consequences  which  must 
arise  from  sudi  a  system. 

If  ever  this  scheme  of  taxation  was  to  be 
pushed  against  the  inclinations  of  the  people, 
it  was  evident  that  discussions  must  arise, 
which  would  let  loose  all  the  elements  that 
composed  this  double  constitution ;  would  shew 
how  much  each  of  their  members  had  departed 
from  its  oriinnal  principles ;  and  would  disco- 
ver contradictions  in  each  legiaUuure,  as  well 
to  its  own  first  principles,  as  to  its  relation  to 
the  other,  very  difficult  if  not  absolutely  im- 
possible to  be  reconciled. 

Therefi)re,  at  the  first  fatal  opening  of  this 
contest,  the  wisest  course  seemed  to  be  to  put 
an  end  as  soon  as  possible  to  the  immediate 
causes  of  the  dispute ;  and  to  quiet  a  discussion, 
not  easily  settled  upon  clear  principles,  and  ari- 
sing from  claims  vHliich  pride  would  permit 
neither  party  to  abandon,  by  resorting  as 
nearly  as  pos«ible  to  the  old  successful  course. 
A  mere  repeal  of  the  obnoxious  tax,  with  a 
declaration  of  the  legislative  authority  of  this 
kingdom,  was  then  fully  sufficient  to  procure 
peace  to  both  ddes,    Man  is  a  creature  of 
habit,  and  the  first  breach  being  of  very  short 
continuance,  the  colonic  fell  back  exactly  into 
their  ancient  state.    The  congress  had  used 
an  expression  with  regard  to  this  pacification, 
which  appears  to  me  truly  significant.    Afler 
the  repeal  of  the  Stamp  Act,  « the  coloniea 
fell,"  says  this  assembly,  "  into  their  ancient 
state  of  unnupeeting  ctn^fidemx  tn  the  motiur 
county."    This  unsuspecting  confidence  is  the 
true  centre  of  gravity  among  mankind,  about 
which  all  the  parts  are  at  rest.    It  is  this  un^ 
nupeeling  eonf/ldenee,  that  removes  all  diffi- 
culties, and  reconciln  all  the  contradictions 
which  occiv  in  the  complexity  of  all  ancient 


puzzled  political  establishments.    Happy  are 
the  rulers  which  have  the  secret  of  presenriaf 
U! 
The  whole  empire  had  reason  to  remember 
'  with  eternal  gratitude,  the  wisdom  and  temper 
of  that  man  and  his  excellent  associates,  who^ 
to  recover  this  confidence,  formed  a  plan  of 
pacification  in  1766.    That  plan,  being  built 
upon  the  nature  of  man,  and  tlie  circumstances 
and  habits  of  the  two  countries,  and  not  on  ai^ 
visionary  speculations,  perfectly  answered  its 
end,  as  long  as  it  was  thought  proper  to  adhere 
to  it.    Without  giving  a  rude  shock  to  the 
dignity  (well  or  ill  understood)  of  this  par> 
liament,  they  gave   perfect   content  to   oar 
dependencies.    Had  it  not  been  for  the  m»> 
diatorial  spirit  and  talents  of  that  great  man, 
between  such  clashing  pretensions  and  pas- 
sions, we  should  then  have  rushed  headlong 
(I  know  what  I  say)  into  the  calamities  of 
that  civil  war,  in  which,  by  departing  from  this 
*system,  we  are  at  length  involved  ;  and  we 
should  have  been  precipitated  into  that  war,  at 
a  time,  when  circumstances  both  at  home  and 
abroad  were  far,  very  &r,  more  unfavourable 
tmto  us  than  they  were  at  the  breaking  out  of 
the  present  troubles. 

I  had  the  happiness  of  giving  my  first  votes 
in  parliament  for  that  pacification.    I  was  one 
of  those  almost  unanimous  members,  who,  in 
the  necessary  concessions  of  parliament,  wouU 
as  much  as  passible  have  preserved  its  autho- 
rity, and  respected  its  honour.    I  could  not  at 
once  tear  from  my  heart  prejudices  which  were 
dear  to  me,  and  which  bore  a  resemblance  to 
virtue.    I  had  then,  and  I  have  still  my  par- 
tialities.   What  parliament  gave  up,  I  wished 
to  be  given  as  of  grace,  and  favour,  and  affec- 
tion, and  not  as  a  restitution  of  stcAvm  goods. 
High  dignity  relented  as  it  was  soothed  ;  and 
a  benignity  from  old  acknowledged  greatness 
had  its  full  effect  on  our  dependencies.     Our 
unlimited  declaration  of  legislative  authority 
produced  not  a  single  murmur.    If  this  unde- 
fined power  has  become  odious  since  that  time, 
and  full  of  horrour  to  the  colonies,  it  w  because 
the  unnupieioui  eof[/ldence  is  loAt,  and  the  pa- 
rental affection,  in  the  bosom  of  whose  bouiid- 
less  authority  they  reposed  their  privileges,  is 
become  estranged  and  hostile. 

It  wiQ  be  asked,  if  such  was  then  my  opinion 
of  the  mode  of  pacification,  how  I  came  to  bo 
the  very  person  who  moved,  not  only  fur  a  re- 
peal of  all  the  late  coercive  statutes,  but  for  mu- 
tilating by  a  positive  law,  the  eniireness  of  the 
legislative  power  of  parliament,  and  cutting  off 
fix>m  it  the  whole  right  of  taxation  ?  I  answer, 
because  a  different  state  of  things  requires  a 
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d]fl«reiil  eondaet  When  the  dispute  had  gone 
to  theee  last  eztremitiee,  (which  no  man  la- 
boored  more  to  prevent  than  I  did,)  the  ooo- 
cearions  whidi  had  aatiafied  in  the  beginning, 
could  satisfy  no  longer;  because  the  yioUuioa 
of  tacit  fiuth  required  explicit  security.  The 
same  cause  whidi  has  introduced  all  formal 
compacts  and  covenants  among  men  made  it 
necessary.  I  mean  habits  of  soreness,  je»* 
lousy,  and  distrust.  I  parted  with  it,  as  with 
a  limb ;  but  as  a  limb  to  save  the  body;  and  I 
would  have  parted  with  more,  if  more  had  been 
necessary ;  any  thing  rather  than  a  fruitless, 
bop^ess,  unnatural  civil  war.  This  mode  of 
yielding,  would,  it  is  said,  give  way  to  inde- 
pendency without  a  war.  I  am  persuaded 
from  the  nature  of  things,  and  from  every 
information,  that  it  would  have  had  a  direcdy 
contrary  effect.  But  if  it  had  this  effect,  1  con- 
fess that  I  should  prefer  independency  without 
war,  to  indepoidency  with  it;  and  I  have  so 
much  trust  in  the  inclinations  and  prejudices 
of  mankind,  and  so  little  in  any  thing  else, 
that  I  should  expect  ten  times  more  benefit  to 
this  kingdom  firom  the  affection  of  America, 
though  imder  a  separate  establishment,  than 
from  her  perfect  submission  to  the  crown  and 
parliament,  accompanied  with  her  terrour,  dis- 
gust, and  abhorrence.  Bodies  tied  together  by 
80  unnatural  a  bond  of  union  as  mutual  hatred, 
•re  only  connected  to  their  ruin. 

One  hundred  and  ten  respectable  members 
ofpariiament  voted  for  that  concession.  Many 
not  present  when  the  motion  was  made,  were 
of  the  sentiments  of  those  who  voted.  I  knew 
it  wouki  then  have  made  peace.  I  am  not 
without  hopes  that  it  wouM  do  so  at  present  if 
it  were  ad<^>ted.  No  benefit,  no  revenue  could 
be  b)st  by  it ;  something  might  possibly  be 
gained  by  its  consequences.  For  be  fully 
assured,  tfiat,  of  all  the  phantoms  that  ever 
deluded  the  ftind  hopes  of  a  creddous  worid,  a 
parliamentary  revenue  in  the  colonies  is  the 
most  perfecdy  chimerical.  Your  breaking 
them  to  any  subjection,  far  from  relieving  your 
burthens,  (the  pretext  for  this  war,)  will  never 
pay  that  military  force  which  will  be  kept  up  to 
the  destruction  of  their  liberties  and  yours.  I 
ride  nothing  in  this  prophecy. 

Gentlemen,  you  have  my  opinions  on  the 
present  state  of  public  affairs.  Mean  as  they 
may  be  in  themselves,  your  partiality  has  made 
them  of  some  importance.  Without  troubling 
mysdf  to  enquire  whether  I  am  under  a  formal 
obligation  to  it,  I  have  a  pleasure  in  accounting 
lor  my  conduct  to  my  constituents.  I  feel 
warmly  on  this  subject,  and  I  express  myself 
as  I  feel.    If  I  presume  to  blame  any  publk: 


proceeding,  I  cannot  be  supposed  to  be  pef- 
sonal.    Would  to  God  I  couki  be  su^iected  of 
it.    My  fault  might  be  greater,  but  the  public 
calami^  would  be  less  extensive.    If  my  coo- 
duct  has  not  been  able  to  make  any  impressioa 
on  the  warm  part  of  that  ancient  and  powerfbl 
party,  with  whose  support  I  was  not  honoured 
at  my  election ;  on  my  side,  my  respect,  regard, 
and  doty  to  them  is  not  at  all  lessciied.    I  owe 
the  gentlemen  who  compose  it  my  most  lumible 
service  in  every  thing.    I  hope  that  whenever 
any  of  them  were  pleased  to  command  me,  that 
they  found  me  perfectly  equal  in  my  obedience. 
But  flattery  and  friendship  are  very  different 
things ;  and  to  mislead  is  not  to  s^ve  them. 
I  cannot  purchase  the  fitvour  of  any  man  by 
concealing  from  him  what  I  think  his  ruin. 
By  the  fiivour  of  my  feUow-citizens,  I  am  the 
representative  of  an  honest,  well-ordered,  vifw 
tuous  city ;  of  a  people,  who  preserve  more  of 
the  original  English  simplicity,  and  parity  of 
manners,  than  perhaps  any  other.   You  possess 
among  you  several  men  and  magistrates  of  larg« 
and  cultivated  understandings ;  fit  for  any  ea»* 
ployment  in  any  sphere.    I  do,  to  the  best  of 
n^  power,  act  so  as  to  make  myself  worthy  of 
so  honourable  a  dioice.    If  I  were  ready,  oa 
any  call  of  my  own  vanity  or  interest,  or  to 
answer  any  election  purpose,  to  forsake  prin- 
ciples, (whatever  they  are)  which  I  had  formed 
at  a  mature  age,  on  fidl  reflection,  and  which 
had  been  confirmed  by  long  experience,  I 
shodd  forfeit  the  only  thing  whkh  makes  yoa 
pardon  so  many  errours  and  imperfections  in 
me.    Not  that  I  think  it  fit  for  any  one  to  rely 
too  much  on  his  own  understanding ;  or  to  be 
filed  with  a  presun^on,  not  becoming  a  Chris- 
tian man,  in  his  own  perscmal  stability  and 
rectitude. 

I  hope  I  am  &r  from  that  vain  confidenoe, 
which  almost  always  faUs  in  triaL  I  know  iny 
weakness  in  all  respects,  as  mudi  at  least  as 
any  enemy  I  have ;  and  I  attempt  to  take  se- 
curity against  it.  The  only  method  which  has 
ever  been  found  effectual  to  preserve  any  man 
against  the  corruption  of  nature  and  example, 
is  an  habit  of  lifo  and  communication  of  coun- 
cils with  the  most  virtuous  and  pid)lio4pirited 
men  of  the  age  you  live  in.  Such  a  socie^ 
cannot  be  kept  without  advantage  or  deserted 
without  shame.  For  this  rule  of  conduct  I  mav 
be  called  in  reproach  a  party  mtm;  but  I  am 
little  affected  with  such  aspersions.  In  the 
way  which  they  call  par^,  I  worship  the  con- 
stitution of  your  &thers ;  and  I  shall  never 
bkish  for  my  political  company.  All  reverence 
to  honour,  all  idea  of  what  it  is,  will  be  kist  out 
of  the  worM,  before  it  can  be  imputed,  as  a 
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far  e&erea  jtmn  I 

iri 

dcred  out  of  tke  padw  of  recdiade,  ailo 
of  inlercatad  §tetiamh  it  wms  ia  oi— j>  with 
llw8«viks,tiieDo«(dB««Pels,dw  Wcatworths, 
tiM  BcotJMks;  wiik  the  LcBOses,  the 
chortan,  dw  Keppefe,  the  SaoKkn's; 

the  wfcafe  ho«e  of  CavcodMh ; 

have  cgrtWKJad  joar  faaie  aDd 
rav,  and  al  haw  fcoght  the 
banlaof  TOOT  KhertiM  ia  6eldi  not  km  gk>- 
riotm, — ^Theaa  and  nmaj  man  like 
grafting  poblie  prindplea  on  private 
have  reil^Miad  the  preeent  age,  and 
have  adonied  the  nmt  iplendid  period  in  joor 
hiatory*    Where  coou  any  nan,  conacioui  oi 
hit  omi  inahiUtj  to  act  alone,  and  willing  to 
net  at  he  oogfat  to  do,  hare  arranged  himtfif 
hettert   If  aajr  one  tfainkt  thie  kind  of  tociety 
to  be  taken  op  at  the  betl  method  of  gratifying 
low  peraonal  pride,  or  anbitioat  interest,  he 
it  mistaken ;  and  knows  nothing  of  the  world. 
Preferring  this  connection ;  I  do  not  mean 
to  detract  in  the  lightest  degree  from  others. 
There  are  some  of  those,  whom  I  admire  at 
something  of  a  greater  distance,  with  whom  I 
bad  the  happinett  alto  perfectly  to  agree,  in 
ahnott  all  the  particulafs,  in  which  I  hare  dif- 
fered with  some  succestive  administrations, 
and  they  are  such,  as  it  never  can  be  repotablo 
to  any  govemnenttoreckon  among  its  enemies. 
I  hope  therejare  none  of  yoo,  corrupted  with 
the  doctrine  tangfat  by  vndied  men  for  the 
worst,parposes,  and  received  by  die  mslignant 
credulity  of  envy  and  ignorance,  which  is,  that 
the  men  who  act  upon  the  public  stage  are  all 
alflw ;  all  equally  corrupt ;  all  influenred  by  no 
other  riewB  than  the  sordid  lure  of  salary  and 
pension.    The  thing,  I  know  by  e:qierience  to 
be  falsa.    Never  expecting  to  find  perfection 
in  men,  and  not  looking  for  divine  attributes  in 
created  beings,  in  my  commerce  with  my  co- 
temporaries,  I  have  found  much  human  rirtue. 
I  have  seen  not  a  little  public  spirit ;  a  real 
subordination  of  interest  to  doty ;  and  a  decent 
and  regulated  sensibility  to  honest  feme  and 
reputation.    The  age  unquestionably  produces 
(whedier  in  a  greater  or  less  number  than  for- 
mer tiroes,  I  know  not)  daring  profligates  and 
insidious  hypocrites.    What  then  7    Am  I  not 
to  avail  myself  of  whatever  good  is  to  be  found 
in  the  worid,  because  of  the  mixture  of  evil 
that  will  always  be  in  it?    The  smallnea  of 
the  quanti^  in  currency  only  heightens  the 
value.    Tbsyi  who  laiae  suspicions  on  the 


of  the  party  of  the  lailcr.  TW 
is  no  juihfiratiop  for  taloBg  this  party.  I  have 
been  deceived,  my  they,  by  TlftM  and  Meeotf  ; 
I  have  been  the  dope  of  diis  pretender  or  of 
that  moontebank ;  aadlcantrast  appearances 
Bat  my  ereddity  and  want  of  dis* 


pcfion  would  rather  doobt  hit 
acondeeanhisspecira.  He 
vvoold  say,  I  have  ohseived  wiihoot  atimtion, 
or  judged  upon  erroneous  maxiBas;  I  trusted 
to  prefession,  when  I  ought  to  have  attended  to 
condncL  Such  a  man  will  grow  wiae,  not 
malignant,  by  his  aoquaintanoe  with  the  workL 
Bat  he  that  aocusee  all  mankind  of  corruption 
ouglit  to  remember  that  be  is  sure  to  convict 
cnfyone.  In  truth  I  should  much  rather  admit 
those  whom  at  any  time  I  have  disretiafaed  the 
most,  to  be  patterns  of  perfection,  than  seek  a 
consolation  to  my  own  unworthineas,  m  a  g^ 
neral  oomnnnion  of  depravity  with  all  about  me. 
That  this  ifi-oatured  doctrine  sbouU  be 
preached  by  the  missionaries  of  a  court  I  do 
not  wonder.  It  answers  their  purpooe.  But 
that  it  should  be  heard  among  those  who  pr^* 
tend  to  be  strong  aJMertOTB  of  liberty,  is  not  only 
surprising,  but  hardly  natural.  This  moral 
levelling  is  a  ienjiU  princ^Ue.  It  leads  to 
practical  passive  obedience  fer  better,  than  all 
the  doctrines,  wdiich  the  pliant  accommodalion 
of  theology  to  power  has  ever  produced.  It 
cuts  up  by  the  roots,  not  only  all  idea  of  forci- 
ble resistance,  but  even  of  civil  opposition. 
It  disposes  men  to  anabject  submission,  not  by 
opinion,  which  may  be  shaken  by  argument  or 
altered  by  passion,  but  by  the  strong  ties  of 
public  aiid  private  interest.  For  if  all  men 
who  act  in  a  public  situation  are  equally  sel- 
fiah,  corrupt,  and  veiul,  what  reason  can  be 
given  for  desiring  any  sort  of  change,  which, 
besides  the  evils  which  must  attend  aU  changes, 
can  be  productive  of  no  possible  advantage  ? 
The  active  men  in  the  state  are  true  samples 
of  the  mass.  If  they  are  universally  depraved, 
the  commonwealth  itself  is  not  sound.  We 
may  amuse  ourselves  with  talking  as  much  as 
we  please  of  the  virtue  of  middle  or  humble  life  ; 
that  is,  we  may  place  our  confidence  in  the 
virtue  of  those  who  have  never  been  tried. 
But  if  the  persons  who  are  continually  emer- 
ging out  of  that  sphere,  be  no  better  than  those 
whcvn  birth  has  placed  above  it,  what  hopes 
are  there  in  the  remainder  of  the  body,  which 
is  to  furnish  the  perpetual  succession  of  the 
state  ?  All  who  have  ever  written  on  govem- 
meat,  are  unanimous,  that  amm^  a  people 
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feDenDy  eomipt,  libertf  cannot  long  exist. 
And  indeed  how  it  it  possible  ?  wh^  those 
who  are  to  make  the  laws,  to  guard,  to  enforce, 
or  to  obey  them,  are  by  a  tacit  confederacy  of 
manners,  indisposed  to  the  spirit  of  all  gene- 
rous and  noble  iostitutions. 

I  am  aware  that  the  age  is  not  what  we  aft 
wish.  But  I  am  sure,  that  the  only  meani  oC 
checking  its  precipitate  degeneracy,  is  heartily 
to  concurwith  whatever  is  the  best  in  our  time; 
and  to  have  some  more  correct  standard  of  judg- 
ing what  that  best  is,  than  the  transient  and  un- 
certain fovour  of  a  court.  If  once  we  are  able 
to  find,  and  can  prevail  on  ourselves  to  streng- 
then an  union  of  such  men,  whatever  acciden- 
tally becomes  indisposed  to  ill-exercised  power, 
even  by  the  ordinary  operation  of  human 
passions,  must  join  with  that  society,  and  can- 
not long  be  joined,  without  in  some  degree  a»> 
similating  to  it.  Virtue  will  catch  as  well  as 
▼ice  by  contact ;  and  the  public  stock  of  honest 
manly  principle  will  daily  accumulate.  We 
are  not  too  nicdy  to  scrutinize  motives  as  long 
as  action  is  irreproachaUe.  It  is  enough, 
(and  for  a  worthy  man  perhaps  too  much,)  to 
deal  out  its  infamy  to  convicted  guUt  and  de- 
clared apostacy. 

This,  gentlemen,  has  been  firom  the  begin- 
ning the  rule  of  my  conduct ;  and  I  mean  to 
continue  it,  as  long  as  such  a  body  as  I  have 
described,  can  by  any  possibility  be  kept  toge- 
ther ;  for  I  should  think  it  the  most  dreadful  of 
all  offences,  not  only  towards  the  present  gene- 
ration but  to  all  the  future,  if  I  were  to  do  any 
thing  which  eould  make  the  minutest  breach 
in  this  great  conservatory  of  free  principles. 
Those  wiio  perhaps  have  the  same  intentioas, 
but  are  separated  by  some  litde  political  ani- 
mosities, will  I  hope  discern  at  lajrt,  how  tittle 
conducive  it  is  to  any  rational  purpose,  to 
lower  its  reputation.  For  my  part,  gentlenmii 
from  much  experience,  from  no  tittle  thinking, 
and  from  comparing  a  great  variety  of  things, 
I  am  thoroughly  persuaded,  that  the  last  hopes 
of  preserving  tbt  spirit  of  the  English  constitu- 
tion, or  of  re-uniting  the  dissipat^  menberscC 
the  Englirfi  race  upon  a  common  plan  of  tran- 
quillity and  liberty,  does  entirriy  depend  oa 
their  firm  and  lastmg  union ;  and  above  all  on 
their  keeping  themsehres  from  that  despair, 
which  is  so  very  apt  to  &U  on  dioae,  wfaon  a 
violence  of  character  and  a  mixtnre  of  amb»* 
tious  views,  do  not  support  through  a  long, 
painful,  and  unsuccessful  struggle. 

There  never,  gentlemen,  was  a  period  in 
which  the  steadftstness  of  some  men  has  been 
put  to  so  sore  a  trial.  It  is  not  very  difBook 
for  weQ-lbriBed  oundi  to  abandon  their  io* 


terest ;  but  the  separation  of  ftme  and  virtue 
is  an  harsh  divorce.  Liber^  is  in  danger  of 
being  made  unpopular  to  Englishmen.  Con- 
tending for  an  imaginary  power,  we  begin  to 
acquire  the  spirit  of  domination,  and  to  lose 
the  relish  of  honest  equality.  The  principles 
of  our  forefathers  become  suspected  to  us,  be- 
cause we  see  them  animating  the  present  o[h 
position  of  our  children.  The  fiuilts  which 
grow  out  of  the  luxuriance  of  freedom,  appear 
much  more  shocking  to  us,  than  the  base  vices 
which  are  generated  from  the  rankness  o[  ser- 
vitude. Accordingly  the  least  resistance  to 
power  appears  more  inexcusable  in  our  eyea 
than  the  greatest  abuses  of  authority.  AD 
dread  of  a  standing  miUtary  force  is  looked 
upon  as  a  superstitious  panic  All  shame  at 
callwg  in  foreigners  and  savages  in  a  ciril 
contest  is  worn  off.  We  grow  indifferent  to 
the  consequences  inevitable  to  oursdves  fWim 
the  plan  of  ruling  half  the  empire  by  a  merce- 
nary sword.  We  are  taught  to  believe  that  a 
desire  of  domineering  over  our  countrymen  u 
kyve  to  our  country;  and  those  who  hate  civil 
war  abet  rebellion,  and  that  the  amiable  and 
conciliatory  virtues  of  lenity,  moderation,  and 
tenderness  to  the  pririleges  of  those  who  de- 
pend on  this  kingdom  are  a  sort  of  treason  to 
the  state. 

It  is  impossible  that  we  shodd  remain  long 
in  a  situation,  which  breeds  such  notions  and 
di^KMitions,  without  some  great  alteration  in 
the  national  character.  Those  ingenuous  and 
leeUng  minds  who  are  so  fortified  against  all 
other  things,  and  so  unarmed  to  vriuitever  ap- 
proaches in  the  shape  of  disgrace,  finding 
these  principles,  which  they  oonndered  as  sura 
means  of  honour,  to  be  grown  into  disrepute, 
wiU  retire  disheartened  uxl  disgusted.  Those 
of  a  naore  robust  make,  the  bdd,  able,  ambi- 
tious men,  wiw  pay  mmm  of  their  oouit  to 
power  through  the  people,  and  substitute  tfao 
voka  of  transient  opioian  in  the  place  of  true 
l^ory,  will  give  into  the  general  mode ;  and 
those  supoiour  andentandings  which  ouj^  to 
correct  vulgar  prcrjudioe,  will  confirm  and  a^ 
gravate  its  errounk  Many  things  have  be«i 
kwg  operating  towards  a  gradual  change  in 
oar  principlea.  But  this  American  war  hao 
done  more  in  a  very  few  years  than  all  ^ 
other  causss  oouhi  hm  effected  in  a  centny. 
It  is  therrfore  not  on  its  own  separate  aoooont, 
but  because  of  its  attendant  circumstances, 
that  I  consider  its  contmuance,  or  its  endinc 
in  any  way  but  that  of  an  honourable  and 
liberal  accommodation,  as  the  greatest  evib 
which  can  befall  us.  For  that  reason  I  havo 
troubled  you  vrith  this  long  letter.    For  thttt 
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reMon  I  intreat  yoa  tfain  mnd  a^in,  neither 
to  be  pervuaded,  shamed,  or  frighted  out  of 
the  principles  that  hare  hitherto  led  so  many 
of  you  to  ahhor  the  war,  its  cause,  and  its  con- 
sequences. Let  us  not  be  among  the  Brat  who 
renounce  the  maxims  of  our  forefathers. 
I  hare  the  honour  to  be, 
Gentlemen, 


Your  most  obedient, 

And  faithful  humble  serrant, 

EDMUND  BURKE. 
BeaamMfield,  April  S,  1777. 

P.  S.  You  may  communicate  this  letter  n 
any  manner  you  think  proper  to  my  oonatitu- 
ents. 


TWO  LETTERS 

PROM  MR.  BURKE,  TO  GENTLEMEN  IN  THE  CITY  OP  BRISTOL, 
ON  THE  BILLS  DEPENDING  IN  PARUAMENT  RELATIVE  TO 
THE  TRADE  OF  IRELAND.  1778. 


TO  SAMUEL  SPAN,  Esq. 

MASTSm   or   THX   BOCIETT    OF  MERCBAZm 

ADTSirnrRsas  or  BaiiroL. 

Sim, 

I  AM  honoured  with  your  letter  of  the  ISth, 
in  answer  to  mine,  which  accompanied  the 
resolutions  of  the  house  rdative  to  tlie  trade  oC 
Ireland. 

You  will  be  so  good  as  to  present  my  best 
respects  to  the  socie^,  and  to  assure  them, 
that  it  was  altogether  unnecessary  to  remind 
me  of  the  interest  of  the  constituents.  I  hare 
never  regarded  any  thing  else,  since  I  had  a 
seat  in  pariiament.  luring  fireqoently  and 
maturely  considered  that  interest,  and  stated 
it  to  myself  in  almost  every  point  of  view, 
I  am  persuaded,  that,  under  the  present  cin- 
comstances,  I  cannot  more  e^ctoally  pursue 
it,  than  by  giring  all  the  support  in  my  power 
to  the  propositiooB  wUch  I  latdy  transmitted 
to  the  ban. 

The  fiuilt  I  find  in  the  scheme  is,— that  it 
ftlls  extremely  'short  of  that  liberality  in  the 
eommercial  system,  which,  I  trust,  will  one 
day  be  adopted.  If  I  bad  not  considered  the 
present  resolutions,  merely  as  preparatory  to 
better  things,  and  as  a  means  of  shewing  ex- 
perimentally, that  justice  to  others  is  not 
always  feUy  to  ouiselfes,  I  riioold  have  con- 
tented myself  with  receiving  them  in  a  cold 
and  silent  acquiescence.  Separately  oonsi* 
dered,  they  are  mattera  of  no  very  great  impor- 
tance. But  they  aim,  however  inq>erfectly,  at 
a  right  principle.  I  submit  to  the  restraint  to 
appease  prejudice :  I  accept  the  enlai^ement, 
■oiarasitgoesitstheresult  of  reason  and  of 
Mund  policy.. 


We  cannot  be  insensible  of  the  calamitiea 
which  have  been  brought  upon  this  nation  by 
an  obstinate  adherence  to  narrow  and  restric- 
tive plans  of  government.  I  confess,  I  cannot 
prevail  on  myself  to  take  them  up,  precisely  at 
a  time,  when  the  most  decisive  experience  has 
taught  the  rest  of  the  world  to  lay  them  down. 
The  propositions  in  question  did  not  originate 
irom  me,  or  from  my  particular  friends.  But 
^en  things  are  so  right  in  themselves,  I  hold 
it  my  duty,  not  to  enquire  from  what  hands 
they  come.  I  opposeid  the  American  mea- 
sures upon  the  very  same  principle  on  ^ich 
I  support  those  that  relate  to  Ireland.  I  was 
convinced,  that  the  evils  which  have  arisen 
fiom  the  adoption  of  the  former,  would  be  infi- 
nitely aggravated  by  the  rejection  of  the  latter. 

Perhaps  gentlemen  are  not  ]ret  iully  aware 
of  the  situation  of  their  country,  and  what  its 
exigencies  absolutely  require.  I  find  that  we 
are  still  disposed  to  talk  at  our  ease,  and  as 
if  all  things  were  to  be  regulated  by  our  good 
pleasure.  I  should  consider  it  as  a  fatal  symp- 
tom, if,  in  our  present  distressed  and  adverse 
circumstances,  we  should  persist  in  the  errours 
^ich  are  natural  only  to  prosperity.  One 
cannot  indeed  sufficiently  lament  the  continu- 
ance of  that  spirit  of  delusion,  by  which,  for  a 
long  time  past,  we  have  thought  fit  to  measure 
our  necessities  by  our  inclinations.  Modera- 
tion, prudence,  iad  equity,  are  far  more  suit- 
able to  our  ooodition,  ^an  k)(liness,  and  confi- 
dence, and  rigour.  We  are  threatened  by 
enemies  of  no  small  magnitude,  whom,  if  we 
think  fit,  we  may  despise,  as  we  have  despised 
others;  but  they  are  enemies  who  can  only 
cease  to  be  trul^  (brmidablo,  by  our  entertaining 
a  duo  respect  for  their  power.    Our  dan§Br 
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win  not  be  lew  wed  bj  our  ■hutting  oar  9jm 
to  it ;  nor  wiU  our  force  abroed  be  iocreaaed 
by  rendering  ourselTee  feeble,  and  divided  at 
home. 

There  is  a  dreadful  achiam  in  the  Britiah 
nation.  Since  we  are  not  able  to  re-unite  the 
empire,  it  is  our  buaineaa  to  give  all  poaaible 
▼igour  and  aoundneaa  to  tboaeparta  oTit^ich 
are  atill  content  to  be  gorerned  by  ourooonciia. 
Sir,  it  is  proper  to  inform  you,  that  our  mea- 
sures imut  be  healing.  Such  a  degree  of 
strength  must  be  communicated  to  all  the  mem- 
bers of  the  state,  as  may  enable  them  to  defend 
themselves,  and  to  co-operate  in  the  defence  of 
the  whole.  Their  temper  too  must  be  managed, 
and  their  good  affections  cultivated.  They 
may  then  be  disposed  to  bear  the  load  with 
cheerfulness,  as  a  contribution  towards  what 
may  be  called  with  truth  and  proprie^,  and 
not  by  an  empty  form  of  words,  a  eimmon 
eoMse.  Too  little  dependence  cannot  be  had, 
at  this  time  of  day,  on  names  and  prejudices. 
The  eyes  of  mankind  are  opened ;  and  commu- 
nities must  be  held  together  by  an  evident  and 
solid  interest.  Qod  forbid,  that  our  conduct 
should  demonstrate  to  the  world,  that  (Sreat 
Britain  can,  in  no  instance  whatsoveer,  be 
brought  to  a  sense  of  rational  and  equitabla 
policy,  but  by  coercion  and  force  of  arms ! 

I  wish  you  to  recollect,  with  what  powers  of 
concession,  relatively  to  commerce,  as  well  aa 
to  legislation,  his  majesty's  commiasioners  to 
the  united  cokmiea  have  sailed  finom  England 
within  this  week.  Whether  these  powers  are 
sufficient  for  their  purposes,  it  is  not  now  my 
business  to eiamine,  But  we  all  know,  thatour 
resolutiona  in  fovoor  of  Ireland  are  trifling  and 
insignificant,  when  compared  with  the  concaa 
sions  to  the  Americans.  At  such  a  juncture, 
I  wouU  implore  every  man,  who  retains  the 
least  spark  of  regard  to  the  yet  remaining  ho- 
nour and  security  of  this  countiy,  not  to  compel 
others  to  an  imitation  of  their  conduct;  or  by 
passion  and  violence,  to  force  them  to  seek,  in 
the  territories  of  the  separation,  that  freedom, 
and  those  advantages,  which  they  are  not  to 
look  for  whilst  they  remain  under  the  wings 
of  their  ancient  government. 

After  all,  what  are  the  matters  we  dispala 
with  so  much  warmth?  Do  we  in  these  reso- 
lutions b§ttow  any  thing  upon  Ireland  ?  Not 
a  shilling.  We  only  consent  to  tooM  to  thoBy 
in  two  or  three  instances,  the  use  of  the  n»» 
tnral  faoiltiee  which  God  has  given  to  them, 
and  to  all  mankind.  Is  Ireland  imited  to  tha 
crown  of  Ghfeat  Britain  for  no  other  purpose^ 
than  that  we  should  counteiact  the  bounty  of 
Prondanoaiaharfovour?    Aad  in  proporlioa 


■a  that  bounty  has  been  libenl,  that  we  are  to 
regard  it  aa  an  evil,  which  ia  to  be  met  with 
in  every  sort  of  corrective  f  To  say  that  Ire- 
land interferea  with  ua,  and  therefore  must  be 
checked,  is,  in  my  opinion,  a  very  mistaken, 
and  a  very  dangeroua  principle.  I  muat  beg 
leave  to  repeat,  what  I  took  the  liberty  of  sug- 
gesting to  you  in  my  last  letter,  that  Ireland  ia 
a  country,  in  the  same  climate,  and  of  tha 
aame  natural  qualitiea  and  productions  with 
this ;  and  has  conaequently  no  other  meana  of 
growing  wealthy  in  herself,  or,  in  other  words, 
of  being  useful  to  us,  but  by  doing  the  rery 
aame  thinfs  which  we  do,  fbr  the  same  pur- 
poses. I  nope  that  in  Great  Britain  we  ahall 
alwaya  pursue,  without  exception,  every  means 
of  prosperity ;  and  of  courae,  that  Ireknd  will 
interfere  with  ua  in  aomething  or  other ;  for 
either,  in  order  to  Hmit  her,  we  miui  rulram 
ourselves,  or  we  must  foil  into  that  allocking 
ooBchiaion,  that  we  are  to  keep  our  yet  r^ 
maining  dependency,  under  a  general  and  in- 
diacriminate  restraint,  for  the  mere  purpoae  of 
oppression.  Indeed,  Sir,  England  and  Ireland 
may  flourish  together.  The  world  is  large 
enough  for  us  bcKh.  Let  it  be  our  care  not  to 
make  ourselves  too  little  for  iL 

I  know  it  is  said,  that  the  people  of  Ireland 
do  not  pay  the  same  taxea,  and  therefore  ought 
not  in  equity  to  enjoy  the  same  benefits  with 
this.  I  had  hopea,  that  the  unhappy  phantom 
of  a  compulsory  sTuof  Cofroiiofi  had  haunted  na 
long  enough.  I  do  assure  you,  that  until  it  ia 
entirely  banished  fiom  our  imaginationa,  (where 
alone  it  has,  or  can  have  any  existence,)  we 
shall  never  cease  to  do  ourselves  the  most  sub- 
stantial injuries.  To  that  argument  of  equal 
taxation,  I  can  only  say,— 4hat  Ireland  paya  aa 
many  taxea  as  those  who  are  the  beat  judgea  of 
her  powers,  are  of  opinion  ahe  can  bear.  To 
bear  more,  she  must  have  more  ability ;  and 
in  the  order  of  nature,  the  advantage  muatprr- 
eeefe  the  charge.  Thia  disposition  of  things, 
being  the  law  of  Ghxl,  neither  you  nor  I  am 
aher  it.  So  that  if  you  will  have  more  help 
fiiom  Irehmd,  you  muat  prtmoutify  >opP^  ^^ 
with  more  means.  I  believe  it  will  be  found, 
that  if  men  are  suflTered  freely  to  cultivate  their 
natural  advantages,  a  virtual  equality  of  con- 
tribution vrill  come  in  its  own  time,  and  will 
ffow  by  an  eaay  deacent  through  ita  own  pro* 
per  and  natural  cfaannela.  An  attempt  to  dia- 
fuib  that  couTM,  and  to  force  nature,  will  only 
bring  on  universal  diaoontent,  diatreaa  and  coB- 
fiisian. 

You  tell  me.  Sir,  that  you  prefer  an  unkai 
with  Ireland  to  the  little  raguhttkna  which  ara 
propoaad  in  parliament.    Thif  unkm  ia  » 
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groat  queetioB  of  itate,  to  which,  when  it 
oomot  properly  before  ne  in  my  perliftineiitarj 
eupmdty,  I  shall  giro  an  honest  and  unprejo- 
dioed  consideration.  Hoiwever,it  is  a  settled  rule 
with  nie,to  make  the  most  of  my  oeliiatfflMalMii; 
and  not  to  refuse  to  do  a  proper  thing,  because 
there  is  something  ebe  more  proper,  which  I 
•m  not  able  to  do.  This  union  is  a  business 
of  difficult ;  and  on  the  principles  of  your 
letter}  a  business  impracticable.  Until  it  can 
be  matured  into  a  feasible  and  desirable 
scheme,  I  wish  to  hare  as  dose  an  union  of 
interest  and  affection  with  Ireland,  as  I  can 
hare ;  and  that,  I  am  sure,  is  a  ftr  better  thing 
than  any  nominal  union  of  gorerment. 

France,  and  indeed  most  extensive  entires, 
which  by  Tarious  designs  and  fortunes  have 
grown  into  one  great  nnss,  contain  many  pro* 
rinces  that  are  very  different  finom  each  other 
in  privileges  and  modes  of  government ;  and 
they  raise  their  supplies  in  d^erent  ways;  in 
different  proportions ;  and  under  different 
authorities ;  yet  none  of  them  are  for  this  rea- 
son curtailed  of  their  natural  ri^ts ;  but  they 
carry  on  trade  and  manu&ctures  whh  perfect 
equali^.  In  some  way  or  other  the  true 
balance  is  found;  and  all  of  them  are  properly 
poised  and  harmonized.  How  much  have  you 
lost  by  the  participation  of  Scotland  in  all  your 
eommerce?  The  external  trsde  of  England 
has  more  thin  doubled  since  that  period ;  and  I 
believe  your  internal  (which  is  the  most  advan- 
tageous) has  been  augmented  at  least  fourfold. 
Such  virtoe  there  is  in  liberality  of  sentiment, 
diat  you  have  grown  richer  even  by  the  part- 
nerdiip  of  poverty. 

If  you  think,  that  this  participation  was  a 
loss,  commercially  considered,  but  that  it  has 
been  compensated  by  the  share  which  Scot- 
land has  taken  in  defraying  the  public  charge— 
I  believe  you  have  not  very  carefully  looked  at 
the  public  accounts.  Ireland,  Sir,  pays  a 
grwt  deal  more  than  Scotland ;  and  is  periiaps 
as  much,  and  as  efiectually  united  to  England 
as  Scotland  is.  But  if  Scotland,  instead  of 
paying  little,  had  paid  nothing  at  all,  we  riwuM 
be  gainers,  not  losers  by  acquiring  the  hear^ 
co-operation  of  an  active  intelligsnt  people, 
towvds  the  increase  of  the  common  stodi ; 
instead  of  our  being  employed  in  watching 
and  counteracting  tlwm,  and  their  being  em- 
pbyed  in  watching  and  counteracting  us,  with 
the  peevirii  and  churiish  jeakiusy  of  rivals  and 
enemies  on  both  sides. 

I  am  sure.  Sir,  that  the  commercial  experi- 
ence of  the  merchants  of  Bristol,  will  soon 
disabuse  them  of  the  prejudice,  that  they  can 
trade  no  kngeri  if  oouotriea  more  highly  taxed 


are  permitted  to  deal  in  the  same  eommodities 
at  the  sanM  markets.  You  know,  that  in  hd, 
you  trade  very  largely  where  you  are  met  by  the 
goods  of  all  natioM.  You  even  pay  high  duties, 
on  the  import  of  your  goods,  and  afterwards 
undersell  nations  less  taxed,  at  their  own  mar- 
kets ;  and  where  goods  of  the  same  kind  are 
not  charged  at  all.  If  it  were  otherwise,  you 
could  trade  very  little.  You  know,  that  the 
price  of  all  sorts  of  manufacture  is  not  a  great 
deal  enhanced  (except  to  the  domestic  con- 
sumer) by  any  taxes  paid  in  this  country. 
This  1  might  very  easily  prove. 

The  same  ooosideratian  will  relieve  you 
from  the  apprehension  3rou  express,  with  rela- 
tion to  sugars,  and  the  difference  of  the  duties 
paid  here  and  in  Ireland.  Those  duties  affect 
the  interiour  consumer  only ;  and  for  obvious 
reasons,  relative  to  the  interest  of  revenue 
itself,  they  must  be  proportioned  to  his  abili^ 
of  payment;  but  in  all  cases  in  whidi  sugar  can 
be  an  otujeei  of  eommerce,  and  therefore  (in  this 
view)  of  rivalship,  you  are  sensible,  that  yon 
are  at  least  on  a  par  with  Ireland.  As  to  your 
apprehensions  concerning  the  more  advanta- 
geous situation  of  Ireland,  for  some  branches 
of  commerce,  (for  it  is  so  but  for  some)  I  trust 
you  will  not  find  them  more  serious.  Milford 
Haven,  which  is  at  your  door,  may  serve  to 
shew  you,  that  the  mere  advantage  of  ports  is 
not  the  thing  which  shifts  the  seat  of  commerce 
from  one  part  of  the  world  to  the  other.  If  I 
thought  you  inclined  to  take  up  this  matter  on 
local  considerations,  I  should  stato  to  you,  that 
I  do  not  know  any  part  of  the  kingdom  so  well 
situated  for  an  advantageous  commsrce  with 
Ireland  as  Bristol ;  and  that  none  wooki  be  so 
likdy  to  profit  of  its  prosperity  as  our  ci^. 
But  your  profit  and  theirs  must  concur.  Beg- 
gaiy  and  bankruptcy  are  not  the  circumstances 
which  invite  to  an  intercourse  with  that  or  with 
anyioountry;  and  I  believe  it  will  be  found  in- 
variably true,  that  the  superfluities  of  a  rich 
nation  fiimish  a  better  object  cf  trade  than  the 
necessities  of  a  poor  one.  It  is  the  interest  of 
the  commercial  world  that  wealth  should  be 
found  eveiy  fi^re. 

The  true  ground  of  fear,  in  my  opinion,  is 
this ;  that  Ireland,  from  the  vitious  system  of 
its  internal  polity,  will  be  a  long  time  before 
it  can  derive  any  benefit  from  the  liberty  now 
granted,  or  from  any  thing  else.  But  as  I  do 
not  vote  advantages,  in  hopes  that  they  may 
not  be  enjoyed,  I  vrill  not  lay  any  stress  upon 
this  consideration.  I  rather  wish,  that  the 
parliament  of  Ireland  may,  in  its  own  wisdom, 
remove  these  impediments,  and  put  their 
eountry  in  a  oonditioo  to  avail  itself  of  ill 
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natural  wlvwitagM.    If  they  do  not,  the  fonlt 
is  with  them,  and  not  with  us. 

I  have  written  this  long  letter,  in  order  to 
give  all  poesible  ■ati8fiu:tion  to  my  coufltituents 
with  regard  to  the  part  I  hare  taken  in  this 
affair.  It  gave  me  inexpressible  concern  to 
find,  that  my  conduct  had  been  a  cause  of 
uneasiness  to  any  of  them.  Next  to  my  ho- 
nour and  conscience,  I  have  nothing  so  near 
and  dear  to  me  as  their  approbatkm.  How- 
ever, I  had  much  rather  run  the  ride  of  dis- 
pleasing than  of  injuring  them; — if  I  am  dri- 
ven to  make  such  an  option.  You  obligingly 
lament,  that  you  are  not  to  have  me  for  your 
advocate ;  but  if  I  had  been  capable  of  acting 
as  an  advocate  in  opposition  to  a  plan  so  per- 
fectly consonant  to  my  known  principles,  and 
to  the  opinions  I  had  publicly  declared  on  an 
hundred  occasions,  I  shoukl  only  disgrace  my- 
self, without  supporting  with  the  smallest 
d^ree  of  credit  or  effect,  the  cause  you  wished 
me  to  undertake.  I  sbouki  have  lost  the  only 
thing  which  can  make  such  abilities  as  mine 
of  any  use  to  the  world  now  or  hereafter ;  I 
mean  that  authority  which  is  derived  from  an 
opinion,  that  a  member  speaks  the  language 
of  truth  and  sinceri^ ;  and  that  he  is  not  ready 
to  take  up  or  lay  down  a  great  political  sys- 
tem for  the  convenience  of  the  hour ;  that  he 
is  in  parliament  to  support  his  opinion  of  the 
public  good,  and  does  not  form  his  opinion  in 
order  to  get  into  parliament,  or  to  continue 
mit.  It  is  in  a  great  measure  for  your  sake, 
that  I  wish  to  preserve  this  character.  With- 
out it,  I  am  sure,  I  dioukl  be  ill  able  to  dis- 
charge, by  any  service,  the  smallest  part  of 
that  debt  of  gratitude  and  affectioa  which  I 
owe  you  for  the  great  and  honoorable  tnat 
you  have  reposed  in  me.  I  am,  with  tbo 
highest  regard  and  esteem. 

Sir,  your  roost  obedient. 

And  humble  servant, 

£•  0. 

BeaeoHffidd,  SSd  JprU,  1T78. 


COPY  OP  A  LETTER 

TO  MMS.    ♦♦♦♦♦♦♦    ♦♦♦♦♦♦  jUTD  00. 
BUSTOL. 

GBinxBiaur, 
It  gives  me  the  most  sensible  cooeera  to 
find,  that  my  vote  on  the  resohitioni  relativo 
to  the  trade  of  Ireland,  has  not  been  fortonata 
enough  to  meet  with  your  approbation.  I 
have  explained  at  large  the  grounds  of  my 
oondnct  oq  that  oocasioo  in  my  leCten  to  the 


Merchants  Hall:  but  my  very  sincere  regard 
and  esteem  for  you  will  not  permit  me  to  let 
the  matter  pass  without  an  explanation,  which 
is  particuUu*  to  yourselves,  and  which,  I  hope, 
will  prove  satis&ctory  to  you. 

You  tell  me,  that  the  conduct  of  your  him 
member  is  not  much  wondered  at;  but  you 
seem  to  be  at  a  kiss  to  account  for  mine ;  and 
you  lament,  that  I  have  taken  so  decided  a 
part  agamd  my  constituents. 

This  ii  rather  an  heavy  imputation.  Does 
it  then  really  appear  to  you,  that  the  proposi- 
tions to  which  you  refer,  are,  on  the  face  of 
them,  so  manifestly  wrong,  and  so  certainly 
injurious  to  the  trade  and  manufoctures  of 
Great  Britain,  and  particularly  to  yoan,  that 
DO  man  could  think  of  proposing,  or  suppor- 
ting them,  except  fixxn  resentment  to  yon,  or 
finm  some  other  oblique  motive  ?  If  you  sup- 
pose your  late  members,  or  if  you  sufiposo 
me,  to  act  upon  other  reasons  than  we  choose 
to  avow,  to  what  do  you  attribute  the  conduct 
of  the  other  members,  who  in  the  beginning  al* 
most  unanimously  adopted  those  resolutions  7 
To  what  do  you  attribute  the  strong  part  tai- 
ken  by  the  ministers,  and  aloi^  with  the  minis- 
ters, by  several  of  their  most  declared  oppo- 
nents ?  This  does  not  indicate  a  ministerial 
job ;  a  party  design ;  or  a  provincial  or  kjcal 
purpose.  It  is  th^efore  not  so  absolutely 
dear,  that  the  measure  is  wrong,  or  like^ 
to  be  injurious  to  the  true  interests  of  any 
place,  or 'any  person. 

The  reason,  gentlemen,  for  taking  this  step, 
at  this  time,  is  but  too  obvious  and  too  urgenL 
I  cannot  imagine,  that  you  forget  the  great 
war,  which  has  been  carried  on  with  so  little 
success  (and,  as  I  thought,  with  so  Uttle  pc^ 
]ky)  in  America;  or  that  you  are  not  aware 
of  the  other  great  wars  which  are  impending. 
Ireland  has  been  called  upon  to  repel  the  at- 
tadoi  of  memies  of  no  small  power,  brought 
upon  her  by  councils  in  which  she  has  had  no 
share.  The  very  purpose  and  declared  object 
of  that  oripnal  war,  which  has  brought  other 
wars,  and  other  enemies  on  Ireland,  was  not 
very  flattering  to  her  dignity,  her  interest,  or 
to  the  very  principle  of  her  liberty.  Yet  she 
submitted  patiently  to  die  evils  she  suffered 
from  an  attempt  to  subdue  to  your  obedience, 
countries  whose  very  oommeroe  was  not  open 
to  her.  America  was  to  be  conquered,  in 
order  that  Ireland  shoukl  noi  trade  thither; 
whilst  the  miserable  trade  which  she  is  psr- 
mitted  to  carry  on  to  other  places  has  been 
torn  to  pieces  in  the  struggle.  In  this  situic 
tion,  are  we  neither  to  suffer  her  to  have  any 
real  interert  in  our  <|uanel,  or  to  be  BattanA 
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with  the  liope  of  any  future  meani  oTbeariiif  To  protect  men,  is  to  forward,  and  not  to  r»- 
the  burtheui  whidi  Ae  is  to  incur  in  defending  atrain  their  improvement  Else,  what  ia  il 
heraelf  againat  enemies  which  we  have  more,  than  to  avow  to  them,  and  to  the  world, 
brought  upon  her  7  that  you  guard  them  from  odiera,  only  to  make 

I  cannot  aet  my  &ce  againat  luch  argu*     them  a  prey  to  yourself?    This  fundamental 
menta.    Is  it  quite  fiur  to  suppoae,  that  I  have     nature  of  protection  does  not  belong  to  free, 
no  other  motive  for  yielding  to  Uiem,  but  a    but  to  all  governments ;  and  is  as  valid  in  Tur- 
desire  of  acting  agtmut  my  coostituenta  ?  It     hey  as  in  Great  Britain.    No  government 
is  for  you,  and  for  your  interest,  as  a  dear,    ought  to  own  that  it  exists  for  the  purpoee  of 
cherished,  and  respected  part  of  a  vahiablo    checking  the  prosperity  of  its  people,  or  that 
whole,  that  I  have  taken  my  ahare  in  this     there  is  sudi  a  principle  involveid  in  its  policy, 
question.    Tou  do  not,  you  cannot  suffer  by        Under  the  impression  of  these  sentiments, 
it      If  honesty  be  true  policy  with   resard     (and  not  as  wanting  every  attention  to  my 
to  the  transient  interest  of  individuals,  it  is     oonstitumits,  which  affection  and  gratitude 
much  more  certainly  so  with  regard  to  the    could  inspire,)  I  voted  for  these  bills  which 
permanent  interests  of  communities.    I  know,    give  you  so  much  trouble.    I  voted  for  them, 
that  it  is  but  too  natural  for  us  to  see  our  own    not  as  doing  complete  justice  to  Ireland,  but 
certain  ruin,  in  the  po$$ibU  prosperity  of  other    M  being  something  less  unjust  than  the  ge- 
people.    It  is  hard  to  persuade  us,  that  every    neral  prohibition  which  has  hitherto  prevailed, 
thing  which  is  ^  by  another    is  not  taken    I  hear  some  discourse,  as  if  in  one  or  two 
from  ourselves.    But  it  is  fit  that  we  shodd    paltry  duties  on  materials,  Ireland  had  a  pre- 
get  the  better  of  these  suggestions,  which  ooma    ference;  and  that  those  who  set  themeelvef 
from  what  is  not  the  best  and  soundest  part    against  this  act  of  scanty  justice,  assert  that 
cfournature,  and  that  we  ahouldform  toour-     they  are   only  contending  {or   an   egrnaH^^ 
selves  a  way  of  thinking,  ntore  rational,  more     What  equality  ?    Do   they  forget,  thiat  the 
just,  and  more  religious.    Trade  is  not  a  li«     whole  woollen  manufacture  of  Ireland,  the 
mited  thing;  as  if  the  objects  of  mutual  demand     most  extensive  and  profitable  of  any,  and  the 
and  consumption,  couki  not  stretch  beyond  the    natural  staple  of  that  kingdom,  has  been  in  a 
bounds  of  our  jealousies.    GK)d  has  given  the    manner  so  destroyed  by  restrictive  laws  of 
earth  to  the  children  of  men,  and  he  has  un-     ours,  and  (at  our  persuasion,  and  on  our  (Kt>- 
doubtedly,  in  giving  it  to  them,  given  them    mises)  by  restrictive  laws  of  their  own,  that  in 
what  is  abundantly  sufficient  for  all  their  exi*     a  few  years,  it  is  probable,  they  will  not  be 
gencies ;  not  a  scanty,  but  a  most  liberal  pro>     able  to  wear  a  coat  of  their  own  fabric  ?    Is 
vision  for  them  all.    The  author  of  our  nature     this  equality?    Do  gentlemen  forget,  that  the 
has  written  it  strongly  in  that  nature,  and  has    understood  &ith  upon  which  they  were  per* 
promulgated  the  same  law  in  his  written  word,     suaded  to  such  an  unnatural  act,  has  not  been 
that  man  ahall  eat  his  bread  by  his  labour ;     kept ;  but  a  linen-manufacture  has  been  set 
and  I  am  persuaded,  that  no  man,  and  no    up)  and  highly  encouraged,  against  them  ?    Is 
combination  of  men,  for  their  own  ideas  of     this  equality  ?    Do  they  forget  the  state  of  the 
their  particular  profit,  can,  without  great  im-     trade  of  Ireland  in  beer,  so  great  an  article  of 
piety,  undertake  to  say,  that  he  Jiatt  not  do    consumption,  and  which  now  stands  in  so  mb- 
so ;  that  they  have  no  sort  of  right,  either  to     chievous  a  position  in  regard  to  their  revenue, 
prevent  the  labour,  or  to  withhold  the  bread,     their  manufacture,  and  their  agriculture  ?    Do 
Ireland  having  received  no  eonq)enaation,  dt»     they  find  any  equali^  in  all  this  ?  Yet  if  the  least 
reetly  or  indirectly,  for  any  restraints  on  their    atep  is  taken  towards  doing  them  common  ju»> 
trade,  ought  not,  in  justice  or  common  hooes^,     tice  in  the  slightest  article  for  the  most  limited 
to  be  made  subject  to  such  restraints.    I  do     markets,  a  cry  is  raised,  as  if  we  were  going 
not  mean  to  impeach  the  right  of  the  parlia-     to  be  ruined  by  partiality  to  Ireland, 
ment  of  Great  Britain  to  make  laws  for  the        Gentlemen,  I  know  that  the  deficiency  in 
trade  of  Ireland.    I  only  speak  of  what  laws     these  arguments  is  made  up  (not  by  you,  but 
it  is  right  for  parliament  to  make.  by  others)  by  the  usual  resource  on  such  oc- 

It  is  nothing  to  an  oppressed  people,  to  say  casions,  the  confidence  in  military  force,  and 
that  in  part  they  are  protected  at  our  charge,  superiour  power.  But  that  ground  of  oonfi- 
The  military  force  which  shall  be  kept  up  in  dence,  which  at  no  time  was  perfectly  just,  or 
order  to  cramp  the  natural  fiu^ultiea  of  a  peo-  the  avowal  of  it  tolerably  decent,  is  at  tfiis 
pie,  and  to  prevent  their  arrival  to  their  ut>  time  very  unseasonable.  Late  experience  has 
most  prosperi^,  is  the  instrument  of  their  ahewn,  that  it  cannot  be  altogether  relied 
■erritude,  not  tba  meaaa  of  theur  protectioa     i^xm ;  and  many,  if  not  of  all  our  present  diffi* 
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cultiM,  have  ariMii  from  puttuig  our  truit  m  me,  if  Iraland  is  beaeficwl  to  foa,  it  b  m 

what  vuLj  very  poMibly  &U ;  and  if  it  ihoiiU  not  from  ike  parta  in  wkiek  it  it  rettrained, 

fiul,  leaves  those  who  are  hurt  bjr  soch  a  re»  but  from  thoee  in  which  it  ii  left  free,  though 

I  knee,  without  pity.    Whereao  honeety  and  not  left  unriTalled.    The  greater  its  freedom, 

justice,  reason  and  equity,  go  a  yery  great  the  greatsr  nmst  be  your  adrantage.    If  you 

way  in  securing  prosperity  to  those  who  use  should  los*  in  one  way,  you  will  gain  in 

them ;  and  in  case  of  fiulore,  secure  the  beat  twenty. 

letreat,  and  the  most  hoaourafals  eonsolatioBS.  Whflst  I  remain  under  dus  unaheiilile  and 

ItisTeryunfortuoatedMitweshouldconsadsr  poewrftd  oonnction,  you  will  not  wonder  at  Iho 

those  as  rivals,  whom  we  ought  to  regard  as  iel-  <iecMi«l  part  I  take.    It  is  my  custom  so  to  do, 

low-labourers  in  a  coomion  cause.   Ireland  has  when  I  see  my  way  dearly  before  me ;  and 

never  made  a  single  step  in  ill  progress  towania  when  I  know,  that  I  am  not  mialed  by  any 

prosperity,  by  which  yon  have  not  had  a  share,  passion,  or  any  personal  interest ;  viUeh  in 

and  perl^is  the  greiUest  share,  in  the  benefit,  this  case,  I  am  very  sure,  I  am  not    I  find 

That  progress  has  been  chiefly  owing  to  hsr  that  disagreeable  thuagi  are  circulated  among 

own  natival  advantages,  and  her  own  efforts,  my  constitosals ;  and  I  wish  my  sentiments, 

which,  after  a  k)ng  time,  and  by  slow  degrees,  which  fimn  my  justification,  may  be  equally 

have  prevailed  in  some  measure  iner  the  mis-  general  with  the  circulatioD  against  me.    I 

chievous  systems  which  have  been  adopted,  have  the  honour  to  be,  with  the  pealest  re* 

Far  enough  she  is  still  from  having  arrived  gard  and  esteeai, 

even  at  an  ordinary  state  of  perfection ;  and  Gentlemen,  Tour  moat  obedieat 

if  our  jealousies  were  to  be  converted  inio  and  humble  servant, 

politics,  as    systematically  as  some   woukl  E.  B. 

have  them,  the  trade  of  IreUmd  wouki  vanish  JVuimimUr,  Mmf  t,  1778. 

out  of  the  system  of  oommeroe.    But  believa  I  send  tho  biUa. 


MR.  BURKE'S  SPEECH, 

ON  PRESENTING  TO  THE  HOUSE  OP  COMMONS,  (ON  THE  IITH 
FEBRUARY,  1780,)  A  PLAN  FOR  THE  BETTER  SECURITY  OF 
THE  INDEPENraa^CE  OF  PARLIAMENT,  AND  THE  (ECONOMICAL 
REFORMATION  OF  THE  CIVIL  AND  OTHER  ESTABLISHMENTS 


Mr.  Spsjlxkb,  indeed  almost  oonpel,  a  provident 
I  aiss,  in  acquittal  of  my  engagement  to  tration  of  sooh  sums  of  puUic  money  as  must 
the  house,  in  obedience  to  the  strong  and  just  remain  under  discretionary  trusts  ;  that,  it 
requisitions  of  my  constituents,  and,  I  am  per-  i^KMild  render  the  incurring  debts  on  the  civil 
suaded,  in  conformity  to  the  unanimous  wishes  establishment  (which  must  ultimately  affect 
of  the  whole  nation,  to  submit  to  the  wisdom  of  national  strengUi  and  national  credit)  so  very 
parliament,  **  A  plan  of  reform  in  the  con-  difficult,  as  to  become  next  to  impracticable, 
stitution  of  several  parts  of  the  public  oseo-        But  what,  I  confess,  was  uppermost  with 
nomv.*'  me,  what  I  bent  the  whole  force  of  my  mind 
I  have  endeavoured,  that  this  phm  should  to,  was  the  reduction  of  that  oorrupt  infbence, 
include  in  its  execution,  a  considerable  r»-  whidi  Is  itself  the  perennial  ^Nring  of  all  pro- 
duction of  improper  expense ;  that,  it  shouki  di^ty,  and  of  all  disorder ;  whidi  k)ads  us, 
effect  a  conversion  of  unpro&able  titles  into  a  more  than  millions  of  debt;  which  takes  away 
productive  estate ;  that,  it  shouki  lead  to,  and  vigour  from  our  arms,  wisdom  from  our  oqu»* 
Vol.  I.— 18 
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db,  and  every  Aadom  of  antborhy  and  credit 
from  the  moflt  Teoerable  ptrte  of  our  cooeti- 
tution. 

Sir,  I  tamre  you,  rery  ■olflmnly,  and  with 
a  Tcry  dear  cooacience,  that  nothing  in  the 
world  haa  UmI  me  to  auch  an  undertaking,  but 
my  seal  ibr  the  honour  of  this  house,  and  the 
ai^ed,  habitual,  systematic  afiectioo  I  bear 
to  the  cause,  and  to  the  principles  of  go?em- 


I  enter  perfectly  into  the  nature  and  conse- 
quences of  my  attempt ;  and  I  adrance  to  it 
with  a  tremour  that  shakes  me  to  the  inmost 
fibre  of  my  fivme.  I  feel,  that  I  engage  in  a 
business,  in  itsdf  most  ungracious,  totally 
wide  of  the  course  of  prudent  conduct ;  and  I 
really  think,  the  most  oon^>letely  adTerse  that 
can  be  imagined  to  the  natural  turn  and  tnnper 
of  my  own  mind.  I  know,  that  all  parsimony 
is  of  a  quality  approaching  to  unkindneas;  and 
that  (on  some  person  or  other)  every  reform 
must  operate  as  a  sort  of  punishment  Indeed 
the  whole  claas  of  the  severe  and  restrictive 
yirtues,  are  at  a  market  almost  too  hig^  for 
humanity.  What  is  worse,  there  are  lery  few 
of  thoee  virtues  which  are  not  capable  of  being 
imitated,  and  even  outdone  in  many  of  their 
most  striking  effects,  by  the  worst  of  vices. 
Malignity  and  envy  will  carve  much  more 
deeply,  and  finish  much  more  sharply,  in  the 
work  of  retrenchment,  than  frugality  smI  pro- 
vidence. I  do  not,  therefere,  wonder,  that 
gentlemen  have  kept  away  from  such  a  task, 
as  well  fixan  good-nature  as  fixxn  prudence. 
Private  feeling  might,  indeed,  be  overborne  by 
legislative  reason ;  and  a  man  of  along-sighted 
and  a  strong  nerved  humanly,  might  bring 
himself,  not  so  much  to  consider  firom  whom 
be  takes  a  superfluous  enjoyment,  as  for  whom 
in  the  end  he  may  preserve  the  absolute  ne- 
cessaries of  life. 

But  it  is  much  more  easy  to  reconcfle  this 
measure  to  humanity,  than  to  bring  it  to  any 
agreement  with  prudence.  I  do  not  mean  th^ 
little,  selfish,  pitiful,  bastard  thing,  which  some- 
times goes  by  the  name  of  a  family  in  which 
it  is  not  legitimate,  and  to  which  it  is  a  di»> 
grace ;— I  mean  even  that  public  and  enlarged 
prudence,  which,  apprehensive  of  being  dis- 
aUed  from  rendering  acceptable  services  to 
the  world,  withholds  itself  fixxn  those  that  are 
invidious.  Gentlemen  who  are,  with  me, 
verging  towards  the  decline  of  l^e,  and  are 
apt  to  ibrm  their  ideas  of  kings  fixxn  kings  of 
former  times,  mig^t  dread  die  anger  of  a 
reigning  prince; — ^they  who  are  more  pro- 
vident of  the  future,  or  by  being  young  are 
mora  interested  io  it,  might  trembl*  tt  the 


resentment  of  the  saocessor ;  they  on^l  see  m. 
long,  dull,  dreary,  unvaried  vista  of  deq>air 
and  exchision,  for  half  a  century,  before  them. 
This  is  no  pleasant  prospect  at  the  outset  tt 
a  political  journey. 

Besides  this.  Sir,  the  private  enemies  to  be 
made  in  all  attempts  of  this  kind  are  innume- 
rahle ;  and  their  enmity  will  be  the  more  bitter, 
and  the  more  dangerous  too,  because  asenseof 
dignity  will  oblige  them  to  conceal  the  tausa 
of  their  reaentaaent.  Very  few  men  of  great 
femilies  and  extensive  connections,  but  will 
feel  the  smart  of  a  cutting  reform,  in  some  ckiae 
relation,  some  bosom  friend,  some  pleasant 
acquaintance,  some  dear  protected  dependant. 
Emolument  is  taken  from  some ;  patronage 
firom  others ;  objectB  of  pursuit  from  alL  Mm, 
forced  into  an  involuntary  independence,  will 
abhor  the  authors  of  a  blessing  which  in  their 
eyes  has  so  very  near  a  reseroblanee  to  a  curse. 
When  officers  are  removed,  and  the  offices  re- 
main, you  may  set  the  gratitude  of  some  against 
the  anger  of  others;  you  taay  oppose  ihe 
fnend  you  oblige  against  the  oiemies  you  pro- 
voke. But  services  of  the  present  sort  create 
DO  attachmentB.  The  individual  good  felt  in  a 
public  benefit,  is  comparatively  so  small,  comes 
round  through  such  an  involved  labyrinth  of 
intricate  and  tedious  revolutions ;  whilst  a  pre- 
sent personal  detriment  is  so  heavy,  where  it 
fijls,  and  so  instant  in  its  operation,  that  the 
cold  commendation  of  a  public  advantage  never 
was,  and  never  will  be,  a  match  for  the  quick 
aensibili^  of  a  private  loss :  and  you  may  d^ 
pend  upon  it,  Sir,  that  when  many  people  have 
an  interest  in  railing,  sooner  or  faUer,  ihey  will 
bring  a  considerable  degree  of  unpepulari^ 
upon  any  measure.  So  tliat,  for  the  present  at 
least,  the  refbnnation  vrill  operate  against  the 
reformers;  and  revenge  (as  against  them  at 
the  least)  will  produce  all  the  effects  of  corrup- 
tion. 

This,  Sir,  is  almost  always  the  case,  where 
the  plan  has  complete  success.  But  how 
stands  the  matter  in  the  mere  attempt?  No- 
thing, you  know,  is  more  common,  than  for  men 
to  wish,  and  ciJl  loudly  too,  for  a  reformation, 
who,  when  it  arrives,  do  by  no  means  like  the 
severity  of  its  aspect.  Reformation  is  one  of 
those  pieces  which  must  be  put  at  some  dis- 
tance in  order  to  please.  Its  greatest  favou- 
rers love  it  better  in  the  abstract  than  in  the 
substance.  When  any  old  prejudice  of  their 
own,  or  any  mterest  that  they  value,  is  touched, 
they  become  scrupulous,  they  become  ci^>tioi]s, 
and  every  man  has  his  separate  exception. 
Some  pluck  out  the  black  hairs,  some  the  gray ; 
one  point  must  be  given  up  to  one ;  aiiotfM^ 
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point  imMt  be  yielded  to  another ;  nothing  if 
miffered  to  prevail  upon  ita  own  principle ;  the 
whole  is  80  frittered  down,  and  disjointed,  that 
•carcely  a  trace  of  the  original  icheme  re- 
mains! Thus,  between  the  resistance  of  power, 
and  the  unsystemalical  process  of  popularity, 
the  undertaker  and  the  undertaking  are  both 
exposed,  and  the  poor  reformer  is  hissed  ctt 
the  stage,  both  by  friends  and  foes. 

Observe,  Sir,  that  the  apology  for  my  undei^ 
taking  (an  apology,  which,  though  long,  is  no 
longer  than  necessary)  is  not  grounded  oo  my 
want  of  the  ftiU^t  sense  of  ths  difficult  and 
invidious  nature  of  the  task  I  undertake.  I 
riidc  qdium  if  I  succeed,  and  contempt  if  I 
fail.  My  excuse  must  rest  in  mine  and  your 
conviction  of  the  absolute,  urgent  ficeessi^ 
there  is,  that  something  of  the  kind  shouki  be 
done.  If  there  is  any  sacrifice  to  be  made, 
either  of  estimation  or  of  fortune,  the  smallest 
is  the  best.  Commanders  in  chief  are  not  to 
be  put  upon  the  forlom  hope.  But,  indeed  it 
is  necessary  that  the  atteinpt  shouki  be  made. 
It  is  necessary  from  our  own  political  circum- 
stances ;  it  is  necessary  from  the  operations  of 
the  enemy ;  it  is  necessary  from  the  demands 
of  the  people ;  whose  desires,  when  they  do 
not  militate  with  the  stable  and  eternal  rules  of 
justice  and  reason  (rules  which  are  above  us, 
and  above  them)  ought  to  be  as  a  law  to  a 
house  of  commons. 

As  to  our  circumstances,  I  do  not  mean  to 
aggravate  the  difficulties  of  them,  by  the 
strength  of  any  colouring  whatsoever.  On  the 
contrary,  I  observe,  and  observe  with  pleasure, 
that  our  affairs  rather  wear  a  more  promising 
aspect  than  they  did  on  the  opening  of  this 
session.  We  have  had  some  leading  suo- 
cesses.  But  those  who  rate  them  at  the  high- 
est (higher  a  great  deal  indeed  than  I  dare  to 
do)  are  of  opinion,  that,  upon  the  ground  of 
such  advantages,  we  cannot  at  this  time  hope 
to  make  any  treaty  of  peace,  which  wouki  not 
be  ruinous  and  completely  disgraceful.  In 
such  an  anxious  state  of  things,  ^dawnings  of 
success  serve  to  animate  our  diligence,  they 
are  good ;  if  they  tend  to  increase  our  pr^ 
sumption,  they  are  worse  than  defeats.  The 
state  of  our  afiairs  shall  then  be  as  promising 
as  any  one  may  choose  to  conceive  it:  it  is, 
however,  but  promising.  We  must  recollect, 
that  with  but  half  of  our  natural  strength, 
we  are  at  war  a^inst  conlfederated  powers, 
who  have  singly  threatened  us  with  ruin ;  we 
must  rec<^ect,  that  whilst  we  are  left  naked  oa 
one  side,  our  other  flknk  is  uncovered  by  any 
alliance;  that  whilst  we  are  weighing  and 
balancing  our  iweeessai  againsl 


we  are  aecomidatfaig  d^  to  the  amomit  of  tt 
least  fuuitoeu  mittions  in  the  year.  That  kMf 
is  certain.  ' 

I  have  no  wish  to  deny,  that  our  sniroasM 
are  as  brilliant  as  any  one  chooses  to  mak« 
tfiem;  oar  resources  too  may,  for  me,  be  99 
anfathomable  as  they  are  represmted.  Indeed 
they  are  just  whatever  the  people  possesi,  and* 
will  submit  to  pay.  Taxing  is  an  easy  barf- 
ness.  Any  projector  can  contrive  new  impo- 
sitioos ;  any  bungler  can  add  to  the  okf  Bat* 
is  it  altogether  wise  to  have  no  other  boundi 
to  your  hnpositions,  than  the  patience  of  thorn 
who  are  to  bear  them  7 

All  I  claim  upon  the  subject  of  your  re- 
sources is  this,  that  they  are  not  likely  to  b« 
increased  by  wasting  them.— I  think  I  shall  b« 
permitted  to  assume,  that  a  system  of  fhigalitir 
will  not  lessen  your  riches,  whatever  they  mtT 
be  ;— I  believe  it  will  not  be  hotly  disputei( 
that  those  resources  which  lie  heavy  on  the 
subject,  ought  not  to  be  objects  of  preference ;' 
that  they  ought  not  to  be  the  veryjtrtl  dkoios, 
to  an  honest  representative  of  the  people. 

This  is  all,  Sir,  that  I  shall  say  open  oar 
circumstances  and  our  resources:  I  mean  to 
say  a  little  more  on  the  operations  of  the  ene- 
my, because  this  matter  seems  to  me  very  natu- 
ral in  our  present  deliberation.  When  I  knk 
to  the  other  side  of  the  water,  I  cannot  help 
recollecting  what  Pyrrhus  said  on  recoonoitring 
the  Roman  camp,  '*  These  barbarians  have 
nothing  barbarous  in  their  discipline.*'  When 
I  k>ok,  as  I  have  pretty  carefully  kmked,  into 
the  proceedings  of  the  French  king,  I  am  sorry 
to  say  it,  I  see  nothing  of  the  character  and 
genius  of  arbitrary  finance;  none  of  the  bokf 
frauds  of  bankrupt  power  ;  none  of  the  wikt 
struggles,  and  phmges,  of  despotism  in  dis- 
tress ;— 00  lopping  off  firom  the  capital  ofdebt ; 
—no  suspension  of  interest ;— no  robbery  un- 
der the  name  oTloan ; — no  raising  the  value, 
no  debasing  the  substance  of  the  coin.  I  see 
neither  Louis  the  Fourteenth  nor  Louis  the 
Fifteenth.  On  thecontrary,  I  behoU  with  asto- 
nishment, rising  before  me,  by  the  very  hands 
of  arbitrary  power,  and  in  the  very  midkt  of 
war  and  confiision,  a  regular,  methodical  sys- 
tem of  pubKe  credit ;  I  behold  a  fkbric  laid  on 
the  natural  and  solid  fbundations  of  trust  and 
oonfkfence  among  men ;  and  raising,  by  fkir 
gradations,  order  over  order,  acconfing  to  the 
just  mfes  of  syusnetiy  and  art.  What  a  reverse 
of  things !  Principle,  method,  regularity,  oboo- 
noroy,  firugali^,  justice  t»  individuals,  and  care 
of  the  people,  are  the  resources  with  whicb 
FraiKW  Biakes  war  upon  Great  Britain.  God 
aveit  the  omen!    But  if  we  should  lee  niif 
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></ sore  dMA  fadf  a Kilioa,  wluki it fe. 
dbatei  ajMl  MiiptiiM  U  tU  fiactaoa  of  ad- 
The  ko^t 
avonas  lo  whidi  all 
Wen  (utbarle  itofipad,  thai  hnwdwld,  winch 
bMM  tha  mxtm^  hold  of  prodifalitj,  iIm 
ftrtrev  wladi  was  aafer  bdora  attttcfe- 
beeoDoloiil^BoCdefoKled,  bat  it  has, 
CVM  ia  iha  fcnv,  bMa  Mrrattkral  by  Iha  kii^ 
totbecHooomjofbiamioiMer.  Nocapitula- 
tkn;  00  rweiie.  (Eoooooiy  has  eolerad  ia 
triomphialo  the  pnhlac  aplsadov  of  tha  aa>- 
■arcb,  iato  his  privaia  aawscnunts,  into  tha 
•ppoiatoMQts  of  his  aeareitaDii  highest  nla- 
tiCHM.  (EcoBomy  and  public  spirit  have  made 
a  beiM6cent  and  aa  bopest  spoil;  tbej  hare 
pkaidered,  firom  eitravagance  and  kunry,  ibr 
tha  ose  of  aubstaotial  seiTice,  a  revanue  cf  near 
ftiir hundred thousaod pounds.  TbereibnDaf 
the  fioaaces,joined  to  this  reibna  of  the  court, 
fifes  to  the  public  nine  hundred  fhcuMsml 
pounds  a  year  and  upwards. 

The  minister  who  does  these  things  is  a 
great  man — But  the  king  who  desires  that  they 
•houU  be  done,  is  a  &r  greater.  We  niiait  do 
JiHtioe  to  our  enemies— These  are  the  acts  of  a 
pttriotking.  I  am  not  in  dread  of  the  vast  ar- 
Biias  of  Franoe :  I  am  not  in  dread  of  the  gat 
laat  spirit  of  its  brave  and  numerous  nobility : 

^  This  term  eoroprehends  various recrlbmtons 
laads  to  persons  whose  oiBees  are  taken  awsy, 
or  who,  In  any  other  way,  suisr  by  the  new 
•rraofeiDaiMs  thai  are  made. 


Pi 

■ay  k»e  tbo  spirit  of  that 
wbkk  is  tfcs  tsBidsrsiiof 
On  the  other  hand,  I  amfivftoas 
dwt  a  mosnidiy,  whcm  once  it  ia 
pPOMfiyfcgBialedymayBotfivakagtiBe  fiv- 
■■h  a  faaadatioB  fiv  credit  i^oa  ihs  aobditjof 
in  amnas,  though  it  afimk  no  grauad  of  trust 
iaits  BMitatioaB.  I  am  a6aki  1  see  in  Eag- 
hadaad  inFnuice,somediinglikeabegianiBg 
of  both  these  thii^    I  wish  I  may  be  fcmd 


This  very  short,  and  very  impetfect  state  of 
what  is  now  going  on  in  Franoe  (the  last  dr- 
f  uiiislaiM  e  of  which  I  received  in  about  ni^ 
days  afier  the  registry  of  the  edict)*  I  do  not. 
Sir,  lay  before  yon  fiv  any  invidious  pocpooe. 
It  is  in  order  to  excite  in  us  the  spirit  of  anofaln 
essnlatiop. — ^Let  the  natioiis  make  vrar  upon 
each  other  (since  we  must  make  war)  not  with 
a  low  and  vulgar  malignity,  but  by  a  i-f?mpit<i- 
Uon  of  viiiuea.  This  is  the  only  way  by 
which  both  parties  can  gain  by  war.  The 
French  have  imitated  us ;  let  us,  through  them, 
imitate  ourselves ;  ourselves  in  our  bdtter  and 
happier  days.  If  public  frugality,  under  what- 
ever men,  or  in  whatever  mode  of  government, 
is  national  strength,  it  is  a  strength  which  our 
enemies  are  in  possession  of  before  ua. 

Sir,  I  am  weU  aware,  that  the  state  and  the 
reauk  of  the  French  oBOonomy  which  I  have 
laid  before  you,  are  even  now  U^itiy  treated  by 
some,  «i1k>  ought  never  to  speak  but  from  in- 
fi)rmation.  Pains  have  not  been  spared  to  re- 
present them  as  impositions  on  the  public  Let 
me  tell  you,  Sir,  that  the  creatioo  of  a  navy, 
and  a  two  years  war  without  taxing,  are  a  very 
singular  species  of  imposture.  But  be  it  so. 
For  what  end  does  Neckar  carry  on  thia  dehi- 
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«ioii9  tf  h  to  lower  the  ettim&tiQO  of  tlw  which  come  &r  riiort  of  the  tolanlarj 
crown  he  lenrei,  and  to  render  his  own  adnd-  tioM  of  the  kmf  of  Frsace,  are  moderate  hn 
nistration  contemptible?  No!  No!  He  ii  deed.  They  oclf  contend  thai  we  riioiikl hn 
conaciocBi,  that  the  aense  of  mankind  is  ao  dear  terweate  aome  owonomy  with  the  tazea  with 
and  decided  in  faTour  of  ooonomjr,  and  of  the  which  we  have  chosen  tobegin  the  war.  Thej 
weight  and  value  of  its  resources,  that  he  toma  request,  not  that  you  should  rely  upon  oBConoo^ 
himself  to  every  species  of  fraud  and  artifice,  exchnively,  but  that  you  shoold  give  it  rank 
to  obtain  the  mere  reputation  of  it.  Men  do  and  precedence,  in  the  order  of  the  ways  and 
not  affect  a  conduct  that  tends  to  their  die-  means  of  thn  single  session, 
crediu  Let  us,  then,  get  the  better  of  Moo-  But  if  it  were  possible,  that  the  deaires  of 
sieur  Neckar  in  his  own  way— Let  us  do  in  our  coostitneots,  desires  which  are  at  once  ao 
reality  what  he  does  only  in  pretence. — ^Let  ui  natural,  and  ao  very  much  tempered  and  sub- 
turn  his  French  tinsel  into  English  goU.  la  doed,  shouU  have  no  weight  with  a  house  of 
then  the  mere  opinion  and  appearance  of  fro-  eommona,  which  has  its  eye  elsewhere  ;  I 
galiQr  and  good  management  cf  such  use  to  would  turn  my  eyes  to  the  very  quarter  to 
France,  and  is  the  substance  to  be  ao  mis-  wMdi  theirs  are  directed.  I  would  reasontUf 
chievous  to  England  ?  Is  tiie  very  eoastito>  matter  with  die  house,  on  die  mere  poKey  «ff 
tion  of  nature  so  altered  by  a  sea  of  twenty  the  queation ;  and  I  wduU  imdertake  to  pror0| 
miles,  that  oeconomy  shouki  give  power  on  the  that  an  early  dereliction  of  abuse,  is  the  direeC 
continent,  and  that  profusion  shouM  give  it  interaat  of  gdvemnent;  of  govemmem  taken 
here?  For  Giod's  sake  let  not  this  be  the  only  abstractedly  fifom  its  duties,  and  considersj 
&shion  of  France  which  we  refuse  to  copy.  merely  as  a  syatem  iotonding  ita  own  oooaei^ 

To  the  last  kind  of  necessity,  the  deaurea  of  vatioa. 

(he  people,  I  have  but  a  very  few  words  to  say.  If  there  is  any  one  eminent  eritertoi^wfaicli, 

The  ministers  seem  to  contest  this  point;  and  above  all  the  rest,  dtstinguiabes a  wise govei»> 

affect  to  doubt,  whether  the  people  do  really  ment  from  an  administration  weak  nd  i»- 

desire  a  pUm  of  oeconomy  in  the  civil  govern*  provident,  it  is  this: — '*  well  to  know  the  heal 

ment.    Sh-,  this  is  too  ridiculous.    It  is  inn  time  and  manner  of  yiekKng,  what  h  is  impoa- 

possible  that  they  shouki  not  desire  it.    It  k  sible  to  keep."— There  have  been,  Sir,  and 

impossible  that  a  prodigality  which  drawa  tta  there  are,  many  who  choose  to  chicane  with 

resources  from  their  indigence,  should  be  plea*  ffieir  situation,  rather  than  be  instrucled  by  iL 

sing  to  them.    Little  fiiictions  of  pensioners,  Those  gendemen  argue  against  eveiy  deoira 

and  their  dependants,  may  talk  another  Ian-  of  rofiirmation,  upon  the  principles  of  a  moii- 

guage.    But  the  voice  of  nature  is  against  nal  proaecution.    It  is  enough  for  them  to  jua- 

them ;  and  it  will  be  beard.    The  people  of  tify  their  adherence  to  a  pemidons  systetBy 

England  will  not,  they  cannot  take  it  kindly,  that  it  is  not  of  dieir  cuutiirauce ;  that  it  is  aa 

that  representatives  should  refuse  to  their  con-  iidieritance  of  absurdi^,  derived  to  them  fron 

stituents,  what  an  absohite  sovereign  vbhm-  their  ancestors ;  that  dwy  can  make  out  a  loof 

tarily  offers  to  his  subjects.    The  ezprassioa  and  unbroken  pedigree  of  mismanagera  that 

of  the  petitiona  is,  that  **  b^brt  tmy  new  have  gone  before  them.    They  are  proud  of 

burtheng  art  had  upon  tfia  eomktryy  ^ff^dtmd  the  antk)uity  of  their  houae ;  and  they  dufiaat 

mtaguru  be  tahn  6y  dda  Aouse,  toeiiqiiire  mto,  ffieir  errours,  aa  if  they  were  defending  their 

aivioorndfthegromabutetm^tapmditunvf  inheritance:  afraul  of  derogating  from  dieir 

public  mon^.^  nobility ;  and  carefully  avoiding  a  aort  of  bkt 

This  has  been  treated  by  the  noble  lord  in  in  their  scutcheon,  which  they  think  would  de> 

the  blue  riband  as  a  wild  factious  language,  grade  them  for  ever. 

It  happens,  however,  that  the  people  in  their  It  was  thus  that  the  unfortunate  Chariea  the 

address  to  us,  use  simost  word  for  word  the  First  defended  himself  on  the  practice  of  thn 

^aroe  terms  as  the  king  of  France  uaea  in  ad-  Stuart  who  went  before  him,  and  of  all  tlto 

drejising  himself  to  his  people ;  and  it  diff^  Tudors ;  his  partisana  might  have  gone  to  thn 

only,  as  it  falls  short  of  the  French  king's  idea  Plantageneta.— They  mi^t  have  found  ba4 

of  what  is  due  to  his  subjects.  "  To  convince,"  examp&s  enough,  both  abroad  and  at  homey 

says  he,  "  our  &ithful  subjects  of  the  dttin  w§  that  ooidd  have  shewn  an  ancient  and  iBuslii* 

etOertain  rutt  to  neur  to  new  tmpoiHiam,  untfl  ous  descent.    But  there  is  a  time,  when  mas 

we  have  first  exhausted  all  die  reaoureea  whidi  wiQ  not  suffer  bad  things  because  their  aneaa- 

order  and  oeconomy  can  possibly  supply,**  tors  have  suffered  worse.     There  is  a  tiaty 

&c.  &c.  when  the  hoary  head  of  inveterate  ibuaa  wil 

Theae  deabva  of  die  people  of  EBgiaod  neidier  draw  reverence,  nor  obtain  fnAmMkm 
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If  the  noble  hwd  in  the  blue  ribend  pleads 
V  *Mtf  gyiltff*  to  ihe  chmrgee  broofbt  againet 
the  preaent  ayitem  of  public  CBOooomy,  it  is 
not  poasible  to  give  a  fiur  Terdict  by  which  he 
win  not  stand  acquitted.    But  pleading  is  not 
ov  present  business.    His  plea  or  his  traverse 
WKf  be  allowed  as  an  answer  to  a  charge, 
when  a  charge  is  made.    But  if  he  puts  him- 
■elf  in  the  way  to  obetruct  refermation,  then 
the  (auks  of  his  office  instantly  become  his 
9wa    Instead  of  a  public  officer  in  an  abusire 
department,  whose  province  is  an  ol^ect  to 
be  regulated,  he  becomes  a  criminal  who  is  to 
be  punished.    I  do  most  seriously  put  it  to 
idministration,  to  consider  the  wisdom  of  a 
Umely  refonn.     Ear^  refiimations  ase  ami- 
eable  arrangements  with  a  friend  in  power; 
hue  reformations  are  terms  imposed  upon  a 
nooquered  enemy:  early reformationsare made 
im  eool  blood ;  late  reformations  are  made  un- 
der «  stato  of  inflammation.     In  that  stato 
of  things  the  people  behold  in  government 
nothing  that  is  respectable.     They  see  the 
^buM,  and  they  will  see  nothing  dse— They 
611  into  the  temper  of  a  furious  p(^ace  prc^ 
wked  at  the  disorder  of  a  house  of  ill  fiune ; 
t^y  never  attempt  to  correct  or  regulate; 
tltey  go  to  work  by  the  shortest  way— They 
liMae  the  ninsaace,  they  pull  down  the  house. 
This  u  my  opinion  with  regard  to  the  true 
iptorest  of  governmenL    But  as  it  is  the  inte- 
rMt  of  gevemmeat  that  reformation  should  be 
early,  it  is  the  interest  ef  the  people  that  it 
diould  be  temperate.    It  is  their  int««st,  be- 
cause a  temperate  reform  ii  persunent ;  and 
because  it  has  a  principle  of  growth.    When- 
tirer  we  improve,  it  is  right  to  leave  room  for 
n  further  improvement.  It  is  right  to  consider, 
to  look  about  us,  to  eumiae  the  eflfect  of  what 
we  have  done.— Then  we  can  proceed  with 
4)onfidenee,  because  we  can  proceed  with  in- 
lelligenoe.    Whereas  in  hot  reformations,  in 
what  men,  more  zeaknis  than  considerate,  call 
making  dear  tooHk,  the  whole  is  generally  so 
crude,  so  harsh,  so  indigested ;  mixed  with  so 
much  imprudence,  and  so  much  injustice ;  so 
contrary  to  the  whole  course  of  human  nature, 
and  human  institutions,  that  the  very  people 
iriio  are  roost  eager  for  it,  are  among  the  first 
togvew  disgusted  at  what  they  have  done. 
Then  some  part  of  the  abdicated  grievance 
is  called  irom  its  exile  in  order  to  become  a 
eorrective  of  the  correction.    Then  the  abuse 
asrimrff  all  the  credit  and  popularity  of  a  re* 
form.    The  very  idea  of  purity  and  disinte- 
restedness in  politics  falls  into  disrepute,  and 
la  considered  as  a  vision  of  hot  and  inexper>> 
•need  men ;  and  4hui  disorders  become  incura- 


l)le,  not  by  the  virulence  of  their  own  qnality, 
but  by  the  unapt  and  violent  nature  of  the 
remedies.  A  great  part,  therefore,  of  my 
idea  of  reform,  is  meant  to  operate  gradually ; 
some  benefits  will  come  at  a  nearer,  some  at 
a  more  remote  period.  We  must  no  more 
make  haste  to  be  rich  by  parsimony,  than  by 
intemperate  acquisition. 

In  my  opinion,  it  is  our  duty  when  we  have 
the  desires  of  the  people  before  us,  to  porsua 
them,  not  in  the  spirit  of  literal  obedience, 
which  may  militate  with  their  very  principle, 
much  less  to  treat  them  with  a  peevish  and 
contentious  litigation,  as  if  we  were  adverM 
parties  in  a  suit.    It  would,  Sir,  be  most  din- 
honourable  for  a  foithful  representative  of  the 
commons,  to  take  advantage  of  any  inartifi- 
cial expression  of  the  people's  wishes,   in 
order  to  firustrate  their  attainment  of  what 
tfftey  have  an  undoubted  right  to  expect.    We 
are  under  infinite  obligations  to  our  constitu- 
ents, who  have  raised  us  to  so  distinguished  a 
trust,  and  have  imparted  such  a  degree  of 
sanctity  to  common  characters.    We  ought  to 
walk  before  them  with  purity,  fdainness,  and 
integrity  of  heart;  with  filial  love,  and  not 
vrith  slavish  fear,  which  is  always  a  low  and 
tricking  thing.    For  my  own  part,  in  what  I 
have  meditated  Mpaa  that  subject,  I  cannot 
indeed  take  upon  me  to  say  I  have  the  honour 
lO  foUow  the  sense  of  the  people.     The  truth 
is,  /  md  it  en  the  vxxy^  while  I  was  pursuing 
their  interest  according  to  my  own  ideas.    I 
am  hap^y  beyond  expression  to  find  that  my 
intentions  have  so  far  coincided  with  dwirs, 
duU  I  have  not  had  cause  to  be  in  the  least 
scrupulous  to  sign  their  petition,  conceiving  it 
to  express  my  own  opinions,  as  nearly  as 
general  terms  can  express  the  object  of  par- 
ticular arrangements. 

I  am  therefore  satisfied  to  act  as  a  fair  me- 
diator between  government  and  the  ptx^le, 
endeavouring  to  forrn  a  plan  which  should  have 
both  an  early  and  a  temperate  operation.  I 
mean,  that  it  should  be  substantial;  that  it 
i^uld  be  systematic.  That  it  should  rather 
strike  at  the  first  cause  of  prodigality  and  cor- 
rupt influence,  than  attempt  to  fallow  them  in 
aH  their  eflects. 

It  was  to  fulfil  the  first  of  these  objects  (die 
proposal  of  something  substantial)  that  I  found 
myself  obliged,  at  the  outset,  to  reject  a  plan 
proposed  by  an  honourable  and  attentive  mem- 
ber* of  parliament,  with  very  good  intentions 
on  his  part,  about  a  year  or  two  ago.  Sir,  the 
plan  I  speak  of  was  the  tax  of  S5  per  oeni. 

^  Thomu  Gilbert,  Em^.  member  for  LUcbfleld. 
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AOfed  upon  pbeef  and  pmrioiM  during  the  lij  ut  injadicioui  tax.    Such  has  been  the 

contuiuanoe  of  the  American  war.— Nodking,  efiect  of  the  taxes  hitherto  laid  on  pensions 

Sir,  could  hare  met  n^  ideaa  more  than  audi  and  emplojrments,  and  it  is  no  enoouragemeot 

a  tax  if  it  was  considered  as  a  practical  satire  to  recur  again  to  the  same  expedient, 

on  that  war,  and  as  a  penalty  upon  those  who  In  effect,  such  a  scheme  is  not  calculated  to 

led  us  into  it ;  iMit  in  any  other  view  it  appear-  produce,  but  to  prevent,  reformation.    It  holds 

ed  to  me  very  liable  to  objections.  I  considered  out  a  shadow  of  present  gain  to  a  needy  and 

the  scheme  as  neither  substantial,  nor  perma-  necessitous  public,  to  divert  their  attentioa 

nent,  nor  systematical,  nor  likely  to  be  a  cor-  from  those  abuses,  which  in  reality  are  the 

rective  of  evil  influence.     I    have    always  great  causes  of  their  wsntB.    It  is  a  oomposi- 

thought  employments  a  veiy  proper  subject  of  tion  to  stay  inquiry ;  it  u  a  fine  paid  by  mie- 

regulatioD,  but  a  very  ifl-chosen  subject  for  a  management,  for  the   renewal  of  its  lease. 

tax.    An  equal  tax  upon  property  is  reascm-  What  is  worse,  it  is  a  fine  paid  by  industry 

able ;  because  the  object  is  of  the  same  quality  and  merit,  for  an  indemnity  to  the  idle  and  the 

throughout.    The  species  is  the  same,  it  di^  worthless.    But  I  shall  say  no  more  upon  this 

fers  only  in  its  quantity:  but  a  tax  upon  sal**  topic,  because  (whatever  may  be  given  out  to 

ries  is  totally  of  a  difibrent  nature ;  there  can  the  contrary)  I  know  that  the  noble  lord  in  the 

be  no  equality,  and  consequently  no  justice,  in  blue  riband  perfectly  agrees  with  me  in  these 

taxing  them  by  the  hundred,  in  ^e  gross.  sentiments. 

We  have,  Sir,  on  our  establishment,  several  After  all  that  I  have  saki  on  this  subject,  I 

offices  which  peiform  real  service— We  have  am  so  sensible,  that  it  is  our  duty  to  tiy  every 

«lao  places  that  provide  large  rewards  for  no  thing  which  may  contribute  to  the  relief  of  the 

eervice  at  all.    We  have  stations  which  are  nation,  that  I  do  not  attempt  wholly  to  repro* 

made  for  the  public  decorum ;  made  for  pre*  bate  the  idea  even  of  a  tax.    Whenever,  Sir, 

serving  the  grace   and  majesty  of  a  great  the  incumbrance  of  useless  office  (which  lies 

people — We  have  likewise  expensive  formali-  no  less  a  dead  weight  upon  the  service  of  the 

ties,  which  tend  rather  to  the  disgrace  than  state,  than  upon  its  revenues)   shall  be  r^ 

the  ornament  of  the  state  and  the  court.  This,  moved ;— when  the  remaining  offices  shall  be 

Sir,  is  the  real  condition  of  our  estabtishments.  daned  according  to  the  just  proportion  of 

To  (all  with  the  same  severi^  on  objects  so  their  rewards  and  services,  so  as  to  admit  the 

perfectly  diwimilar,  is  the  very  reverse  of  a  api^icatum  of  an  equal  rule  to  their  taxation ; 

reformation.    I  mean  a  reformation  filmed,  aa  when  the  discretionary  power  over  the  civil 

all  serious  things  ought  to  be,   in  number,  list  cash  shall  be  so  regulated,  that  a  minister 

weight  and  measure  ASuppose,  for  instance,  shall  no  longer  have  the  means  of  repaying 

that  two  men  receive  a  ssJary  of  800(.  a  year  with  a  private,  what  is  taken  by  a  public  hand 

each.— In  the  office  of  one  there  is  nothing  at  — if  after  all  these  preliminary  regulatkms,  it 

all  to  be  done;  in  the  other,  the  occupier  w  should  be  thought  that  a  tax  on  places  is  an 

oppressed  by  its  duties.— Strike  off  twenty-  object  worthy  dt  the  pubUc  attention,  I  shall 

five  per  eeni.  from  these  two  offices,  you  take  be  very  ready  to  lend  my  hand  to  a  reduction 

firom  one  man  SOOf.  which  in  justice  he  oo^  of  their  emoluments. 

to  have,  and  you  give  in  effect  to  the  other  Having  thus.  Sir,  not  so  much  absolutely  re- 

600/.  which  he  ou^t  not  to  receive.    The  jected,  as  postponed,  the  plan  of  a  taxation  of 

public  robs  the  former,  and  tlie  latter  robs  the  office, — my  next  business  was  to  find  somethinf 

public ;  and  this  mode  of  mutual  robbery  is  viMch  mi^t  be  really  substantial  and  effeotuaL 

the  only  way  in  which  the  office  and  the  pub-  I  am  quite  clear,  that  if  we  donot  goto  the  very 

lie  can  make  up  their  accounts.  origin,  and  first  ruling  cause  or  grievances, 

But  the  balance  in  settling  the  account  of  we  do  nothing.  What  does  it  signify  to  turn 
this  double  injustice,  b  much  against  the  state,  abuses  out  of  one  door,  if  we  are  to  let  them  in 
The  result  is  short  You  purchase  a  saving  at  another?  What  does  it  signify  to  promote 
of  two  hundred  pounds,  by  a  profusion  of  six.  oeconomy  upon  a  measure,  and  to  suffer  it  to 
Besides,  Sir,  whilst  you  leave  a  supply  of  i»>  be  subverted  in  the  principle?  Our  ministers 
secured  money  behind,  wholly  at  the  discretion  are  for  from  being  wholly  to  blame  for  the  pro- 
of ministers,  they  make  up  the  tax  to  such  sent  ill  order  which  prevails.  Whilst  institiH 
places  as  they  wish  to  fovour,  or  in  such  new  tiona  direcdy  repugnant  to  good  managemmt, 
places  as  they  may  choose  to  create.  Thai  are  suffered  to  remain,  no  effeetual  or  lasting 
the  civil  list  becomes  oppressed  with  debt;  reform  ean  be  introduced, 
and  the  public  is  obliged  to  repay,  and  to  r^  I  therefore  thought  it  necessary,  as  soon  as 
pay  with  an  heavy  interest,  what  it  has  taken  I  ooneetved  thoughts  of  submitting  to  yoii 
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aoine  plan  of  retbrm,  to  take  a  eoaqirehenriTe 
view  of  the  etato  of  thie  ooumry ;  to  make  a 
•Oft  of  eunrey  of  its  juriKlictions,  ita  estates, 
and  its  estaUishments.  Soaftething  in  ereiy 
eoe  of  them  seemed  to  me  to  stand  in  the  way 
of  all  oBcoQonjr  in  their  administration,  and 
prevented  every  possibility  of  methodizing  the 
system.  But  being,  as  I  oo^t  to  be  doubtful 
of  myself,  I  was  roohred  net  to  proceed  in  an 
mhitamy  manaer  in  any  particular  which 
tended  to  change  the  settlod  slato  of  things,  or 
in  any  degree  to  affect  the  ibrtone  or  situation, 
the  interest  or  the  importance,  of  any  indivi- 
dual. By  an  arbitrary  proceeding,  I  mean 
one  conducted  by  the  privrnto  opinions,  tastes, 
or  feelings,  of  the  man  who  atteoBpta  to  regi>> 
lato.  These  privato  itoeaaores  are  not  staiH 
dards  of  the  exchequer,  nor  balances  of  the 
sanctuary.  General  principles  cannot  be  d»> 
baoched  or  corrupted  by  intorest  or  caprice ; 
and  by  those  principles  I  was  resolved  to 
work. 

Sir,  befixe  I  proceed  further,  I  will  faiy  these 
principles  iairiy  befere  you,  that  afterwards 
you  may  be  in  a  condition  to  judge  mother 
every  object  of  regulation,  as  I  propose  it, 
comes  ftirly  under  its  rule.     This  will  ex- 
ceedingly shorten  all  discussion  between  us, 
if  we  are  perfectly  in  earnest  in  establishing  a 
sjTstem  of  good  management    I  therefore  lay 
down  to  myself  seven  fimdamental  rules ;  th^ 
might  indeed  be  reduced  to  two  or  three  sim- 
ple maxims,  but  they  would  be  too  general,  and 
their  appMcation  to  Uie  several  beads  of  the 
business  bdbre  us,  would  not  be  so  distinct 
and  visible.    I  conceive,  then, 
FirMy  That  all  jtarisdktions  which  furnish  more 
matter  of  expense,  more  temptations  to  o|>* 
pression,  <ir  ssore  means  and  instrvmenis  of 
corrupt  influence,  than  advantage  to  justice 
or  poKtical  admkMstration,  ought  to  be  abo- 
lished. 
Seeondfyf  That  all  public  estates  which  are 
more  subservient  to  the  purpoaes  of  vexing, 
overawing,  and  influendng  those  who  hoU 
mider  them,  and  to  the  expaase  of  percep- 
tion and  management,  than  of  benefit  to  the 
revenue,  ought,  upon  every  principle,  both 
of  revenue  and  of  freedom,  to  be  disposed 
of. 
Tkirdfyf  That  all  offices  which  bring  moit» 
charge  than  proportional  advantage  to  the 
stato;   diat  all  offices  which  may  be  en- 
grafted on  others,  uniting  and  simplifying 
their  duties,  ought  in  the  first  case,  to  be 
taken  away;  and  in  the  second,  to  be  con- 
solidated. 
JF^twik^,  That  «U  sueh  offices  oogjhl  to  fan 


abolished,  as  obstruct  the  prospect  of  the 
general  superintendant  of  finance;    which 
destroys  his  Buperintendancy,  which  disable 
him  from  foreseeing  and  providing  for  charges 
as  they  may  occur ;  from  preventing  expense 
in  itM  origin,  checking  it  in  ita  progress,  or 
securing  its  application  to  its  proper  pur- 
poses.   A  minister,  under  whom  expenses 
can  be  made  without  his  knowledge,  can 
never  say  what  it  is  that  he  can'  spoid,  or 
what  it  is  that  he  can  save. 
Fifthfyy  That  it  u  proper  to  establish  an  in- 
variable order  in  all  payments ;  which  will 
prevent  partiality;  which  will  give  prel^ 
rence  to  services,  not  according  to  the  im- 
portunity of  the  demandant,  but  the  rank 
and  order  of  their  utility  or  their  justice. 
Suithfyy  That  it  is  right  to  reduce  every  esta- 
blishment, and  every  part  of  an  establish- 
ment (as  nearly  as  possible)  to  certainty, 
the  life  of  all  order  and  good  management. 
Seventhly i  That  all  subordinate  treasuries,  as 
the  nurseries  of  mismanagement,  and  as 
naturally  drawing  to  themselves  as  much 
money  as  they  can,  keeping  it  as  long  as  they 
can,  and  accounting  for  it  as  late  as  they 
can,  ought  to  be  dissolved.     They  have  a 
tendency  to  perplex  and  distract  the  public 
accounts,  and  to  excite  a  suspicion  of  go- 
vernment even  beyond  the  extent  of  their 
abuse. 

Under  the  authority  and  with  the  guidance 
of  those  principles,  I  proceed ;  wishing  that 
nothing  in  any  establishment  may  be  changed, 
where  I  am  not  able  to  make  a  strong,  direct, 
and  solid  application  of  those  principles,  or  of 
some  one  of  thom.  An  ceconomical  constitu- 
tion is  a  necessary  basis  for  an  osconomical 
administration. 

First,  with  regard  to  the  sovereign  jurisdic- 
tions, I  must  observe,  Sir,  that  whoever  takes 
a  view  of  this  kingdom  in  a  cursory  maimer, 
will  imagine,  that  ho  beholds  a  solid,  com- 
pacted, uniform  system  of  monarchy ;  in  which 
all  inferiour  jurisdictions  are  but  as  rajrs 
diverging  from  one  centre.  But  on  examining 
it  more  nearly,  you  hnd  much  eccentricity  and 
confusion.  It  is  not  a  monarchy  in  strictness. 
But,  as  in  the  Saxon  times  this  country  was 
an  heptarchy,  it  is  now  a  strange  sort  dCpei^ 
tarehjf.  It  is  divided  into  five  several  distinct 
principalities,  besides  the  supreme.  There 
is  indeed  this  difference  from  the  Saxon  times, 
that  as  in  the  itinerant  exhibitions  of  the  stage, 
for  want  of  a  complete  corapeuny,  they  are 
obliged  to  throw  a  variety  of  parts  on  their 
chidf  performer ;  so  our  sovereign  condescends 
kimself  to  net  not  on  the  principal  but  all  tha 
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■oAiordiiiate  ptrts  in  tiie  play.  He  condw-' 
cendB  to  dintpate  the  rcrjral  chtracter,  and  to 
trifle  with  thoee  light  tobordinate  laoqoered 
sceptres  in  those  hands  that  sustain  the  ball, 
representing  the  world,  or  which  wield  the 
trident  that  commands  the  ocean.  Gross  a 
brook,  and  jou  lose  the  king  of  England ;  bat 
you  have  some  comfort  in  coming  again  under 
bis  majesty,  though  "shorn  of  his  beams," 
and  no  more  than  prince  of  Wales.  Qo  to 
the  north,  and  you  find  hfan  dwindled  to  a 
duke  of  Lancaster;  turn  to  the  west  of  that 
north,  and  he  pops  upon  you  in  the  humble 
character  of  eari  of  Chester.  Trarel  a  few 
miles  on,  the  earl  of  Gbestw  disappears ;  and 
the  kmg  surprises  you  again  m  count  palatine 
of  Lancaster.  If  you  travel  beyond  Mount 
Edgecomb,  you  find  him  once  more  in  |us 
incognito,  and  he  is  duke  of  Cornwall.  So 
that,  quite  fatigued  and  satiated  with  this  dull 
variety,  you  are  infinitely  refreshed  when  yoa 
return  to  the  sphere  of  his  proper  splendour, 
and  behold  your  amiable  sorereign  in  his  tme, 
simple,  undisguised,  native  character  of  ma> 
jesty. 

In  every  one  of  these  five  principalitiee, 
duchies,  pahttiiuUes,  there  is  a  regular  esta- 
blishment of  considerable  expense,  and  most 
domineering  influence.  As  his  majeo^  sub- 
mits to  appear  in  this  state  of  subordination 
to  himself,  hb  loyal  peers  and  faithfiil  com- 
mons attend  his  royal  transformations;  and 
are  not  so  nice  as  to  refine  to  nibble  at  those 
crumbs  of  emoluments,  which  console  their 
petty  metamorphoses.  Thus  every  one  of 
those  principalities  has  the  apparatus  of  a 
kingdom,  for  the  jurisdiction  over  a  few  pri- 
vate estates ;  and  the  formality  and  charge  of 
the  exchequer  of  Great  Britain,  for  collecting 
the  rents  of  a  country  'squire.  Cornwall  is 
the  best  of  them ;  but  when  you  compare  the 
charge  with  the  receipt,  you  will  find  that  it 
furnishes  no  exception  to  the  general  rule. 
Fhc  duchy  and  county  palatine  of  Lancaster 
do  not  yield,  as  I  have  reason  to  believe,  on 
an  average  of  twenty  years,  four  thousand 
pounds  a  year,  clear  to  the  crown.  As  to 
Waleiv,  and  the  county  palatine  of  Chester,  I 
have  my  doubts,  whether  their  productive 
exchequer  yields  any  returns  at  all.  Yet  one 
may  say,  that  this  revenue  is  more  laithfiiUy 
applied  to  its  purposes  than  any  of  the  rest; 
as  it  exist  for  the  sole  purpose  of  multiplying 
oflices,  and  extending  influence. 

An  attempt  was  lately  made  to  improve  this 
branch  of  local  influence,  and  to  traiufer  it  to 
the  fimd  of  general  corruption.    I  have  on  the 

t  behind  me,  flte  constitution  of  Mr.  John 


iTobstt,  a  knight'-emntf  dobbod  by  the  wbln 
lord  in  the  bhie  riband,  and  sent  to  search  for 
revenues  sad  advenmres  upon  the  mountainn 
of  Wales.  The  commission  is  remarkable ; 
and  the  event  not  less  so.  The  coramissioa 
sets  forth,  that  "  Upon  a  report  of  the  dlcpn^r 
QwHtar  (for  there  is  a  depu^  auditor)  of  the 
principality  of  Wales,  it  appeared,  that  hia 
majes^s  land  rsvtaues  in  the  said  principa- 
tity,  vtgnaA9dimmuMLf''-wnA  "  that  upon 
a  npsn  of  the  snrv^or  fSMrtsfof  hit  msjsatj'a 
land  revenoes,  upon  a  wmmahal  of  the  auditor 
of  his  majes^s  revenues  wkkm  Cfcs  md  pru^ 
vipmHtjff  that  his  mines  and  forests  have  pro* 
dwxdttrjhttUpr^tiihtrtothtpMienmmm 
sr  fo  tndieidKaft,*"— and  therefore  they  appoiM 
Mr.  Probert,  with  a  pension  of  three  hondred 
pounds  a  year  finom  the  said  principalis,  to 
try  whether  he  can  make  any  thing  more  of 
tiMt  very  fiflfe  which  ii  stated  to  be  so  gvea% 
diminished.  "  A  heggartf  mtoamu  tf  SMp^ 
Asms.'*  And  yet.  Sir,  you  will  remark — that 
this  diminution  fixmi  littleness  (which  ssrven 
01^  to  prove  the  infinite  divisibility  of  matter) 
was  not  for  want  of  the  tender,  and  offieiona 
care  (as  we  see)  of  surveyors  general,  and 
surveyors  particular ;  of  auditors  and  deputy 
auditors ;  not  for  want  of  memorials,  and  r»- 
monrtrauces,  and  reports,  and  commissions, 
and  constitutions,  and  inquisitions,  and  pen- 


Probert,  thus  armed  and  accoutred— and 
I,  proceeded  on  his  adventure ;  but  he  was 
no  sooner  arrived  on  the  confines  of  Wales^ 
than  all  Wales  was  in  arms  to  meet  hiss. 
That  nation  is  brave,  and  fliU  of  spirit.  Sinoa 
die  invasion  of  king  Edward,  and  the  nassacis 
of  the  bards,  there  never  was  such  a  tanndt, 
and  alarm,  and  uproar,  through  the  region  of 
PndatyH.  Aneuidm  shook  to  its  base ;  CWar 
Idria  was  loosened  from  its  foundations.  The 
finry  of  litigious  war  blew  her  horn  on  the  moan- 
tains.  The  rocks  poured  down  their  goat- 
hnxis,  and  the  deep  caverns  vomited  out  their 
miners.  Every  thing  aboveground,  and  every 
thing  under  ground,  was  in  arms. 

In  short,  Sir,  to  alight  from  my  Welsh  Pe- 
gasus, and  to  oome  to  level  ground ;  the  Prmut 
ChmfoHtr  Probert  went  to  look  for  revenues 
Uke  his  masters  upon  other  occasions;  and 
like  his  masters,  he  found  rebellion.  But  we 
were  grown  cautious  by  experience.  A  chrii 
war  of  paper  might  end  in  a  more  serious  war; 
for  now  remonstrance  met  remonstrance,  and 
memorial  was  opposed  to  memorial.  The  wise 
Britons  thought  it  more  reasonable  that  the 
poor  wasted  decrepid  revenue  of  the  princtpaf- 
lity,  should  die  a  natural  than  a  violent  death. 
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In  truth,  Sir,  the  atteinpt  WM  no  lea  an  affront 
upon  the  underManding  of  that  reapectaUe 
people,  than  it  was  an  attack  on  their  property. 
They  choae  rather  that  their  ancient  moa^ 
grown  cairtles  should  moulder  into  decay,  under 
die  silent  touches  of  time,  and  the  slow  for- 
mality cf  an  oblirious  and  drowsy  exchequer, 
than  that  they  should  be  battered  down  all  at 
once,  by  the  lively  efforts  of  a  pensioned  engi« 
neer.  As  it  is  the  fortune  of  the  noble  lord| 
to  fdiom  the  auspices  of  this  campaign  be- 
longed, frequently  to  proroke  resistance,  so  it 
is  his  rule  and  nature  to  yiokl  to  that  resistance 
m  all  etm»  whaitoever.  He  was  true  to  him- 
self on  this  occasion.  He  submitted  with  spirit 
to  the  spirited  remonstrances  of  the  Welsh. 
Mr.  Probert  gave  up  this  adventure,  and  keeps 
his  pension— 4uad  so  endb  "  the  fiunous  history 
of  the  revenue  adventures  of  the  bold  baron 
North,  and  the  good  kni^t  Probert,  upon  the 
mountains  of  VenodoCia.'* 

In  such  a  state  is  the  exchequer  of  Wales  at 
present,  that  upon  the  report  of  the  treasury 
itself,  its  Hide  revenue  is  greatly  diminished ; 
and  we  see  by  the  whole  of  this  strfunge  tran»> 
action,  that  an  attempt  to  improve  it  produces 
resistance;  the  resistance  produces  submis- 
sion ;  and  the  whole  ends  in  pension.'^ 

It  is  nearly  the  same  with  the  revenues  of 
the  duchy  of  Lancaster.  To  do  nothing  with 
them  is  extinction ;  to  improve  them  is  oppre»- 
sion.  Indeed,  the  whole  of  the  estates  which 
support  these  minor  principalities,  is  made 
up,  not  of  revenues  and  rents,  and  profitable 
fiiies,  but  of  claims,  of  pretensions,  of  vexap 
tions,  of  litigations.  They  are  exchequers  of 
unfrequent  receipt,  and  constant  charge;  a 
sjrstem  of  finances  not  fit  for  an  OBConomist 
who  wouki  be  rich ;  not  fit  for  a  prince  who 
woukl  govern  his  subjects  with  equity  and 
justice. 

It  is  not  only  between  prince  and  subject, 
that  these  mock  jurisdictions,  and  mimic  reve- 
nues produce  great  mischief.  They  excite 
among  the  people  a  spirit  of  informing,  and 
delating;  a  spirit  of  supplanting  and  undermi- 
ning one  another.  So  that  many  in  such  cir- 
cumstances, conceive  it  advantageous  to  them, 
rather  to  continue  subject  to  vexation  them- 
selves, than  to  give  up  the  means  and  chance 

«  Here  Lord  North  shook  his  head,  and  told 
those  who  sat  near  hioi,  that  Mr.  Frobert*8  pen* 
sion  waa  to  depend  on  his  success.  It  may 
be  so.  Mr.  Probert'a  pension  waa,  however,  no 
essential  part  of  the  question ;  nor  did  Mr.  B. 
care  whether  he  still  possessed  it  or  not.  His 
point  waa,  to  ahew  the  ridicule  of  attempting  an 
Improvement  of  the  Welsh  rewnoe  under  ittP 
preasni  esiabliihoisnu 


of  vexing  others.  It  is  exceedinf^y  e< 
for  men  to  contract  their  love  to  their  country, 
into  an  attachment  to  its  petty  subdivisions; 
and  they  sometimes  even  cling  to  their  provin- 
cial abuses,  as  if  they  were  franchises  and 
local  privileges.  Accordingly,  in  places,  where 
there  is  much  of  this  kind  of  estate,  persims 
will  be  always  found,  who  would  rather  trust 
to  their  talents  in  reconunending  themselves  to 
power  (or  the  renewal  of  their  interests,  than 
to  incumber  their  purses,  though  never  so 
lightly,  in  order  to  transmit  indepoidence  to 
their  posterity.  It  is  a  great  mistake,  that 
the  desire  of  securing  property  is  universal 
among  mankind.  Gaming  is  a  principle  inhe- 
rent in  human  nature.  It  belongs  to  us  all.  I 
would  therefore  break  those  taUes;  I  would 
furnish  no  evil  occupation  for  that  spirit.  I 
would  make  every  man  look  every  where,  ex- 
cept to  the  intrigue  of  a  court,  for  the  improve- 
ment of  his  circumstances,  or  the  security  of 
his  fortune.  I  have  in  my  eye  a  very  strong 
case  in  the  duchy  of  Lancaster,  (which  lately 
occupied  Westminster-hall,  and  the  house  <i 
lords,)  as  my  voucher  for  many  of  theee  reflec- 
tions.* 

For  what  plausible  reason  are  ffiese  princi- 
palities sufi*ered  to  exist?  When  a  government 
is  rendered  complex  (which  in  itself  is  no  desi- 
rable thing)  it  ought  to  be  for  some  political 
end,  which  cannot  be  answered  otherwise. 
Subdivisions  in  government,  are  only  admis- 
sible in  favour  of  the  dignity  of  inferiour  prin- 
ces, and  high  nobility ;  or  for  the  support  of 
an  aristocratic  confederacy  imder  some  head; 
or  for  the  conservation  of  the  franchises  of  the 
people  in  some  privileged  province.  For  the 
two  former  of  these  ends,  such  are  the  subdi- 
visions in  favour  of  the  electoral  and  other 
princes  in  the  empire ;  for  the  latter  of  these 
purposes  are  the  jurisdiction  of  the  imperial 
cities,  and  the  Hanse  towns.  For  the  latter 
of  these  ends  are  also  the  countries  of  the 
States  [Pai$  ^EtaU]  and  certain  cities,  and 
orders  in  France.  These  are  all  regulations 
with  an  object,  and  some  of  them  with  a  very 
good  object.  But  how  are  the  principles  of 
any  of  these  subdivisions  applicable  in  the  case 
before  us? 

Do  they  answer  any  purpose  to  the  king  ? 
The  principality  of  Wales  was  given  by  patent 
to  Edward  the  Black  Prince,  on  the  ground  on 
which  it  has  since  stood. — Lord  C^e  saga- 
ciously observes  upon  it,  *'  That  in  the  charter 


«  Case  of  Richard  Lee,  Eaq.  appellant, 
against  George  Venablea  Lord  Vernon,  respon- 
dent, In  Che  year  ITM^ 
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«f  crMting  the  Bladi  Prince  Edwtrd  prince  of 
Wales,  there  ii  a  grtoi  my$tenf — for  km  than 
an  estate  of  inheritance,  lo  gnat^  prince  oouU 
not  hare,  and  an  abaohUe  ttate  qfmkeritance  in 
so  great  a  principality  as  Wales  (this  princi^ 
pality  being  so  dear  to  him)  he  ahouid  not  have ; 
and  therefi>re  it  was  made,  mbi  et  heredibua  etuM 
regibue  AnglUsy  that  by  his  decease,  or  attain- 
ing to  the  crown,  it  might  be  extinguished  in 
the  crown.'* 

For  the  sake  of  this  foolish  tnytiery,  of  what 
a  great  prince  oevUL  not  have  UUf  and  eknild 
not  have  ao  ffmcA,  of  a  principalis  which  vras 
too  dear  to  be  given,  and  too  ^reof  to  be  kept— 
and  for  no  other  cause  that  ever  I  could  find—* 
this  form  and  shadow  of  a  principality,  without 
any  substance,  has  been  maintained.  That 
you  may  judge  in  this  instance  (and  it  serves 
for  the  rest)  of  the  difference  between  a  great 
and  a  little  (economy,  you  will  please  to  recol- 
lect, Sir,  that  Wales  may  be  about  the  tenth 
part  of  England  in  size  and  population ;  and 
certainly  not  a  hundredth  part  in  opulence. 
Twelve  judges  perform  the  whole  of  the  busi- 
ness, both  of  the  stationary  and  itinerant  jus- 
tice  of  this  kingdom ;  but  for  Wales  there  are 
eight  judges.  There  is  in  Wales  an  exche- 
quer, as  well  as  in  all  the  duchies,  according 
to  the  very  best  and  most  authentic  absurdity 
of  form.  There  are  in  all  of  them,  a  hundred 
more  difficult  triflm  and  laborious  fooleries, 
which  serve  no  other  purpose  than  to  keep 
alive  corrupt  hope  and  servile  dependence. 

Tliese  principalities  are  so  &r  firom  contri- 
buting to  the  ease  of  the  king,  to  his  wealth, 
or  his  dignity,  that  they  render  both  his  supreme 
and  his  subordinate  authority,  perfectly  ridicu- 
lous. It  was  but  the  ciCmx  day,  thai  that  pert, 
&ctiou8  fellow,  the  duke  of  Lancaster,  pre- 
sumed to  fly  in  the  face  of  his  liego  lord,  our 
gracious  sovereign ;  and  aeeodattng  with  a  par> 
eel  of  lawyers  as  factious  as  hiuMelf,  to  the 
destruction  of  all  lata  and  order ^  ami  in  oom- 
miUee*  leading  direddy  to  refretium-— presumed 
to  go  to  law  with  the  king.  The  object  is 
neither  your  business,  nor  mine.  Which  of 
the  parties  got  the  better,  I  really  forget.  I 
tfiink  it  was  (as  it  ought  to  be)  the  king.  The 
material  point  is,  that  the  suit  cost  about  fiP 
teen  thousand  pounds.  But  as  the  duke  of 
Lancaster  is  but  a  sort  of  duke  Humphrey  ^  and 
not  worth  a  groat,  our  sovereign  was  obliged 
to  pay  the  costs  of  both.  Indeed  this  art  of 
converting  a  great  monarch  into  a  little  prince, 
this  royal  masquerading,  is  a  very  dangerous 
and  expensive  amusement;  and  one  of  the 
king's  fiienttt  pUdaire,  which  ought  to  be 
reformed.    This  duchy,  which  is  not  worth 


four  dxNisand  pounds  a  year  at  best,  to  rnit- 
mie,  is  worth  forty  or  fifty  thousand  to  if{/hienoe» 

The  duchy  of  Lancaster,  and  the  county 
palatine  of  Lancaster,  answered,  I  admit, 
some  purpose  in  their  original  creation.  They 
tended  to  make  a  subject  imitate  a  prince. 
When  Henry  the  Fourth  from  that  stair  as- 
cended the  throne,  high-minded  as  he  was,  ha 
was  not  willing  to  kick  away  the  ladder.  To 
prevent  that  principalis  from  being  extin- 
guished in  the  crown,  he  severed  it  by  act  of 
parliament  He  had  a  motive,  such  as  it  vras; 
he  thought  his  title  to  the  crown  unsound,  and 
his  possession  insecure.  He  therefore  ma- 
naged a  retreat  in  his  duchy;  which  Lord 
Coke  calls  (I  do  not  know  why)  par  wmUiM 
TtgmM.  He  flattered  himself  that  it  was  prae- 
ticable  to  make  a  prelecting  point  half  way 
down,  to  break  his  (all  fitmi  the  precipice  of 
royals ;  as  if  it  were  possible  for  one  who  had 
lost  a  kingdom  to  keep  any  thing  else.  How- 
ever, it  is  evident  that  he  thou^t  so.  When 
Henry  the  FifUi,  united,  by  act  of  parliament, 
the  Mtates  of  his  mother  to  the  dudiy,  he  had 
the  same  predilection  with  his  father,  to  tha 
root  of  his  family  honours,  and  the  same  pt^ 
licy  in  enlarging  the  sphere  of  a  possibia 
retreat  from  the  slippery  royals  of  the  two 
great  crowns  he  hekl.  All  this  was  changed 
by  Edward  the  Fourth.  He  had  no  such 
family  partialities,  and  his  policy  was  tha 
reverse  of  that  of  Henry  the  Fourth  and  Henry 
the  Fifth.  He  accordingly  again  united  tha 
duchy  of  Lancaster  to  the  crown.  But  when 
Henry  the  Seventh,  who  chose  to  considsr 
himself  as  of  the  house  of  Lancaster,  came  to 
the  throne,  he  brought  with  him  the  old  pre- 
tensions, and  the  old  politics  of  that  house. 
A  new  act  of  parliament,  a  second  time,  die- 
severed  the  duchy  of  Lancaster  from  the 
crown ;  and  in  that  line  things  continued  until 
the  subversion  of  the  monarchy,  when  princi- 
palities and  powers  feQ  along  with  the  throne. 
The  duchy  of  Lancaster  must  have  been 
extinguished,  if  Cromwell,  who  began  to  form 
ideas  of  aggrandizing  his  house,  and  raising 
the  several  branches  of  it,  had  not  caused  the 
duchy  to  be  again  separated  from  the  com- 
monwealth, by  an  act  of  the  parliament  of 
those  tinnes. 

What  partialis*  what  objects  of  the  politics 
of  the  house  of  I«ancaster,  or  of  CromweD, 
has  his  present  majesty,  or  his  majesty's 
family  ?  What  power  have  they  within  any 
of  these  principalities,  which  they  have 
not  within  their  kingdom  ?  In  what  manner 
is  the  digniS  of  t^  nobility  concerned  m 
these  prinqpeUties?    What  rig|its  have  the 
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■ubjectt  there,  which  they  hare  not  at  least 
aquaUy  in  every  other  part  of  the  nation? 
These  distinctions  exist  for  no  good  end  to  the 
king,  to  the  nobility,  or  to  the  people.  They 
ought  not  to  exist  at  all.  If  the  crown 
(contrary  to  its  nature,  but  most  confonnably 
to  the  v9ho\e  tenour  of  the  advice  that  has  been 
lately  given)  should  so  ftr  forget  its  dignity, 
as  to  contend,  that  these  jurisdictions  and  reve- 
ones  are  estates  of  private  property,  I  am  rather 
for  acting  as  if  that  groundless  claim  were  of 
tome  weight,  than  for  giving  up  that  essential 
part  of  the  referm.  I  inxild  value  the  clear  in- 
<3onie,  and  give  a  clear  annui^  to  the  crown, 
taken  on  a  tnedium  produce  for  twenty  years. 

If  the  crown  has  tny  favourite  name  or  title, 
if  the  subject  has  any  matter  of  local  accom- 
modation within  any  of  these  jurisdictions,  it 
is  meant  to  preserve  them;  and  to  improve 
them,  if  any  improvement  can  be  suggested. 
As  to  the  crown,  reversions  or  titles  upon  the 
property  of  the  people  there,  it  is  proposed  to 
convert  them  from  a  snare  to  their  indepeiH 
dence,  into  a  relief  from  their  burthens.  I 
propose,  therefore,  to  unite  all  the  five  princi- 
palities to  the  crown,  and  to  its  ordinary  juris- 
diction,-'Hoaboli^  all  those  offices  that  produce 
an  useless  and  chargeable  separation  firom  the 
body  of  the  people, — to  compensate  those  who 
do  not  hold  their  offices  (if  any  such  there  are) 
9t  the  pleasure  of  the  crown, — to  extinguish 
vexatious  titles  by  an  act  of  short  limitation,— 
to  sell  those  unprofitable  estates  which  support 
useless  jurisdictions,  and  to  turn  the  tenant- 
right  into  a  fee,  on  such  moderate  terms  as 
will  better  for  the  state  than  its  present  right, 
and  which  it  is  impossible  for  any  rational 
tenant  to  refuse. 

As  to  the  duchies,  their  judicial  osconomy 
may  be  provided  for  without  duu^e.  They 
have  only  to  fkll  of  course  into  the  common 
eonnty  sdministration.  A  commission  more 
or  less  made  or  omitted,  settles  the  matter  fully. 
As  to  Wales  it  has  been  proposed  to  add  a 
judge  to  the  several  courts  of  Westminster- 
hall;  and  it  has  been  considered  as  an  im- 
provement in  itself.  For  my  part,  I  cannot 
pretend  to  q>«Ui  upon  it  with  clearness  or  with 
decision ;  but  certainly  this  arrangement  would 
be  more  than  sufficient  for  Wales.  My  origi- 
nal thought  was  to  suf^ress  five  of  the  eight 
judges ;  and  to  leave  the  chief  justice  (^Ches- 
ter, with  the  two  senior  judges  ;  and,  to  &cili- 
tate  the  business,  to  throw  the  twelve  counties 
into  six  districts,  hokling  the  sessions  alter- 
nately in  the  counties  of  which  etch  district  shall 
be  cotoposed.  But  on  this  I  shall  be  mors 
cUar,  when  I  comt  to  the  pwtioalar  biU. 


Sir,  the  houte  will  now  see  wliedier,  to 
praying  for  judgment  against  the  minor  priaci* 
palities,  I  do  not  act  in  conformity  to  the  law* 
that  I  had  laid  to  myself,  of  getting  rid  of  every 
jurisdiction  more  subservient  to  oppretsion  and 
expense,  than  to  any  end  of  justice  or  honest 
policy;  of  abolishing  offices  more  ezpensive 
than  useful ;  of  combining  doiies  improperly 
separated ;  of  changing  revenues  ntora  vexa- 
tious than  productive,  into  ready  money;  off 
suppressing  offices  which  stand  in  tlie  way  of 
CBConomy ;  and  of  cutting  off  huking  subordi- 
nate treasuries.  Dispute  the  rdes ;  cmmweit 
the  application ;  or  give  your  hands  to  this  sft- 
kitary  measure. 

Most  of  the  same  rules  wiB  be  found  appli- 
cable to  my  second  object— (AefoMM  e$kde  ^ 
the  emon.  A  landed  estate  is  certainly  tha 
tery  worst  which  the  crown  can  posnest.  All 
minute  and  dispersed  possessions,  posse  wsiont 
that  are  oflen  of  indeterminate  value,  and 
which  require  a  continued  personal  attendance, 
are  of  a  nature  more  proper  for  private  manage- 
ment, than  public  administration.  They  are 
fitter  for  the  care  of  a  firugal  land  steward,  than 
of  an  office  in  the  state.  Whatevw  they  may 
possibly  have  been  in  other  times,  or  in  other 
countries,  they  are  not  of  magnitude  enough 
with  us,  to  occupy  a  public  department,  nor  to 
provide  for  a  public  object.  They  are  already 
given  up  to  parliament,  and  the  gift  if  net  of 
great  value.  Common  prudence  dictates  even 
in  the  management  of  private  affairs,  that  all 
dispersed  and  chargeable  estates  shoukl  be  sa- 
crificed to  the  relief  of  estates  nnore  compact 
tnd  better  circumstanced. 

If  it  be  objected,  that  these  lands  at  present 
would  sell  at  a  low  market ;  this  is  answered, 
by  shewing  that  money  is  at  a  high  price.  The 
one  balances  the  other.  Lands  sell  at  the  cur- 
rent rate,  and  nothing  can  sell  for  more.  But 
be  the  price  what  it  may,  a  great  object  is  al- 
wajTS  answered,  whenever  any  property  is 
transforred  from  hands  that  are  not  fit  for  that 
property,  to  those  that  are.  The  buyer  and 
seller  must  mutually  profit  by  such  a  bargain ; 
and,  what  rarely  happens  in  matters  of  revenue, 
the  relief  of  the  subject  will  go  hand  in  hand 
with  the  profit  of  the  exchequer. 

As  to  the  forest  Umds^  in  which  the  crown 
has  (where  tfiey  are  not  granted  or  prescrip- 
tively  heU)  the  dominion  of  the  aoU,  and  the 
fieri  and  venimm ;  that  t8  to  say,  the  tin^r  and 
the  game,  and  in  which  the  people  have  a  va- 
riety of  rights,  in  common  of  herbage,  and 
other  commons,  according  to  the  usage  of  tho 
several  forests ; — ^I  propose  to  have  those  rights 
of  the  crown  valued  as  maninial  ri|hti  tn 
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talutd  OB  ui  indonira;  and  a  defined  portkni 
of  land  to  be  given  for  them ;  which  land  ia  to 
be  aokl  for  the  public  benefit. 

Aa  to  the  timber,  I  propoae  a  wantij  of  the 
whole.  What  ia  uaeleoa  for  the  naval  purpooea 
of  the  kingdom,  I  would  condemn,  and  diapooe 
of  for  the  iecurity  of  what  may  be  uaeful ;  and 
to  indooe  auch  other  parte  aa  may  be  moat  fit 
to  fumiih  a  perpetual  auppty;  wholly  eztii^ 
guishingfor  a  very  obvioua  reaaon,  all  right  of 
venMon  in  thoae  parte. 

The  foreat  riglAB  which  extend  over  the 
landa  and  pooMoaiooa  of  others,  being  of  no 
profit  to  the  crown,  and  a  grievance,  aa  for  aa  it 
goes,  to  the  aubjecf ;  these  I  propoee  to  extin- 
guish without  charge  to  the  proprietors.  The 
aeveral  commons  are  to  be  allotted  and  ooov 
pensatedfor,  iq>oa  ideaa  whioh  I  shall  her^ 
after  exf^ain.  They  are  nearly  the  same  with 
the  principles  upon  whidi  you  have  acted  in 
private  incloeurea.  I  aball  never  quit  prece> 
dents  where  I  find  them  applicable.  For 
those  reguhOiooB  and  compensationa,  and  for 
every  other  part  of  the  detail,  you  will  be  so 
hiduigeat  as  to  give  me  credit  for  the  present. 

TIm  revenue  to  be  obtained  fitxn  ^  sale 
of  the  forest  landa  and  righta,  will  not  be  so 
considerable,  I  believe,  as  many  people  have 
imagined ;  and  I  conceive  it  wodd  be  unwise 
to  screw  it  up  to  the  utmost,  or  even  to  suffer 
bidders  to  inhance,  according  to  their  eager- 
ness, the  purdiase  of  objects,  wherein  the  ex* 
pense  of  that  purchase  may  weaken  the  capi- 
tal to  be  empfoyed  in  their  cultivation.  Thisj 
I  am  weQ  aware,  might  give  room  for  partiality 
in  the  disposal  In  my  opinion  it  wodd  be  the 
lesser  evil  of  the  two.  But  I  really  conceive, 
that  a  rule  of  foir  preference  mi^t  be  est»* 
blished,  which  wouU  take  away  all  sort  of  unjust 
and  corrupt  partiality.  The  principal  revenue 
which  I  propoae  to  draw  from  these  unculti- 
vated wastes,  is  to  spring  fitxn  (he  improve- 
ment and  population  of  the  kingdom ;  which 
never  can  happen,  without  producing  an  im- 
provement more  advantageous  to  the  revenuea 
of  the  crown,  than  the  rents  of  the  best  landed 
estate  which  it  can  hold.  I  believe,  Sir,  it 
will  hardly  be  necessary  for  me  to  add,  that  in 
this  sale  I  naturally  except  all  the  houses,  gar- 
dens, and  paiks,  belonging  to  the  crown,  and 
such  one  forest  as  shall  be  chosen  by  his  ma- 
jesty, as  best  accommodated  to  his  pleasures. 

By  means  of  this  part  of  the  reform,  will 
foil  the  expensive  office  of  s«nwyor  gtngad, 
with  all  the  influence  that  attends  it.  By  tfaia 
win  (all  fioo  ehitfjuMiom  in  Eyre,  with  all  their 
train  of  dependenta.  You  need  be  tmder  09 
apprehension,  Sifi  that  your  office  If  to  ba 


touched  in  ita  enohuBenta;  they  are  yoora 
by  law ;  and  they  are  but  a  moderate  psirt  of 
the  compensation  which  is  given  to  you  for 
the  abili^  with  which  you  execute  an  office  of 
quite  another  sort  of  importanee;  it  is  for 
from  over-paying  your  dUigenee;  or  mose 
than  sufficient  for  sustaining  the  high  rank 
you  stand  in,  as  the  first  goolleman  of  Eng- 
land. As  to  the  duties  of  your  chief  justice- 
ship, they  are  very  different  (rem  those  §or 
which  you  have  received  the  office.  Your 
digni^  is  too  high  for  a  juriadiction  over  wild 
b«asts ;  and  your  learning  and  talents  too  valu- 
able to  be  wasted  aa  chief  justice  of  a  desert. 
I  cannot  reconcile  it  to  myself,  that  you.  Sir, 
ahoukl  be  stuck  up  aa  an  useless  piece  of 
antiquity. 

I  have  now  disposed  of  the  unprofitable 
landed  estates  of  the  crown,  and  thrown  them 
into  the  mass  of  private  property  ;  by  which 
they  will  come,  through  the  course  of  circu- 
buion,  and  through  the  political  secretions  of 
the  state,  into  our  better  understood  and  better 
ordered  revenues. 

I  come  next  to  die  great  supreme  body  of 
the  civil  government  itself.  I  approach  it  with 
that  awe  and  reverence  with  wfaidi  a  young 
physician  approaches  to  the  cure  of  the  di^ 
orders  of  his  parent.  Disorders,  Sir,  and 
infirmities,  there  are— euch  disorders,  that  all 
attempts  towards  mediod,  pnktence,  and  fin- 
gali^,  wiB  be  perfectly  vain,  whilst  a  systeaa 
of  confinion  remains,  which  is  not  only  alien, 
but  adverse  to  all  cDconomy ;  a  system,  which 
is  not  only  prodigal  in  its  very  essence,  but 
causes  every  thing  ebe  which  belongs  to  it  t» 
be  prodigally  conducted. 

It  is  impossible,  Sir,  for  any  person  to  be  an 
OBConomist  where  no  order  in  payments  ia 
established ;  it  is  impossible  for  a  man  to  be 
an  cBconomist,  who  is  not  able  to  take  a  oonH 
parative  view  of  his  means,  and  of  his  exr 
penses,  for  the  year  which  lies  before  him ;  i^ 
\b  inqxMsiUe  for  a  man  to  be  an  (90onomial» 
undw  whom  various  officers  in  their  several 
departments  may  spend,— «ven  just  what  they 
please, — and  often  with  an  emulation  of  e»> 
pense,  as  contributing  to  the  importance,  if 
not  profit,  of  their  several  departmeito.  Thua 
much  is  certain ;  that  neither  the  present,  nor 
any  other  first  k)rd  of  the  treasury,  has  bee» 
ever  able  to  take  a  survey,  or  to  inake  even  ^ 
tolerable  guess,  of  the  expenses  of  govemmeni 
for  any  one  year ;  so  as  to  enable  him  with  tht 
leaat  degree  of  certainty,  or  even  probability,  to 
bring  hia  afiaira  within  eompass.  Whatever 
schnne  may  be  formed  upon  them,  miiat  h^ 
made  on  a  cafcalatioo  of  chaacea.    Aa  thingi 
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•rocircwMtaacedythe  firat  lord  of  the  treasury 
cannot  make  an  estimate.  I  am  sore  I  serve 
the  kinf ,  and  I  am  sure  I  assist  administra- 
tion, bjr  putting  oeoooomy  at  least  in  their 
power.  We  muM  ettua  mrwoa;  we  must  (as 
tu  as  their  nature  admits)  appropriaie  funds ; 
or  every  thing,  however  reformed,  will  fall 
•gain  into  the  old  confusion. 

Coming  upon  this  ground  of  the  civil  list, 
the  first  thing  in  dignity  and  charge  that  at^ 
tracts  our  notice,  is  the  royal  houadtold.  This 
establishment,  in  my  opinion,  is  exceedingly 
abusive  in  its  constitution.  It  is  formed  upcm 
manners  and  customs  that  have  long  since  eih 
pired.  In  the  first  place,  it  is  formed,  in  mai^ 
respects,  upaa  feudal prineqdei.  In  Uie  feudal 
times,  it  was  not  uncommon,  even  among  sub- 
jects, for  the  lowest  offices  to  be  held  by  ooo- 
aiderable  persons ;  persons  as  unfit  by  their 
incapacity,  as  improper  from  their  rank,  to 
occupy  such  employments.  They  were  heU 
by  patent,  sometimes  for  life,  and  sometimes 
by  inheritance.  If  my  memory  does  not  de- 
ceive me,  a  person  of  no  slight  consideratioa 
held  the  office  of  patent  hereditary  cook  to  an 
earl  of  Warwick — The  earl  of  Warwick's 
soups,  I  fear,  were  not  the  better  for  the  dig- 
nity of  his  kitchen.  I  think  it  was  an  earl  oS 
Gloucester,  who  (^ciated  as  steward  of  the 
household  to  the  archbishops  of  Canterbury. 
Instances  of  the  same  kind  may  in  some  de- 
gree be  found  in  the  Northumberland  house- 
book,  and  other  family  records.  There  was 
some  reason  in  ancient  necessities,  for  these 
ancient  customs.  Protection  was  wanted; 
and  the  domestic  tie,  though  not  the  liigfaest, 
was  the  closest. 

The  king's  household  has  not  only  several 
strong  traces  of  this  feudcditj/,  but  it  is  formed 
also  upon  the  principles  of  a  6od^  corporate ; 
it  has  its  own  magistrates,  courts,  and  by-laws. 
This  might  be  necessary  in  the  ancient 
times,  in  order  to  have  a  government  within 
itself,  capable  of  regulating  the  vast  and  often 
tmruly  multitude  which  composed  and  attended 
it.  This  was  the  origin  of  the  ancient  court 
called  the  Green  C2o(^H-composed  of  the  marw 
shal,  treasurer,  and  other  great  officers  of  the 
household,  with  certain  clerks.  The  rich  sub- 
jects of  the  kingdom,  who  had  fbnnerly  the 
same  establishments  (only  on  a  reduced  scale) 
have  since  altered  their  oeconomy ;  and  turned 
the  course  of  their  expense  from  the  mainte- 
nance of  vast  establiBhments  within  their  walls, 
to  the  employment  of  a  great  variety  of  inde- 
pendent trades  abroad.  Their  influence  is 
lessened ;  but  a  mode  of  accommodation,  and 
a  style  of  spleodour,  mited  to  the  muaeii  of 


the  tiroes,  has  been  Increased.  Royal^  itsdf 
has  insensibly  followed ;  and  the  royal  hoase 
hold  has  been  carried  away  by  the  resistless 
tide  of  manners :  but  with  this  very  material 
difference ; — private  men  have  got  rid  of  the 
establishments  along  with  the  reasoos  of  them ; 
whereas  the  royal  household  has  lost  aQ  that 
was  stately  and  venerable  in  the  aatique  man- 
ners, without  retrenching  any  thing  of  the 
cumbrous  charge  of  a  Gr<^c  establishment. 
It  is  shrunk  into  the  pcrfished  littleness  of 
modem  elegance  and  personal  accommodation ; 
it  has  evaporated  from  the  gross  coocrete,  into 
an  essence  and  rectified  spirit  of  expense, 
where  you  have  tuns  of  ancient  pomp  in  a  vial 
of  modem  luxury. 

But  when  the  reason  of  old  estabUshoMnls 
is  gone,  it  is  absurd  to  preserve  nothing  but  the 
burthen  of  them.  This  is  superstilioiiriy  ta 
embalm  a  carcass  not  worth  an  ounce  of  the 
gums  that  are  used  to  preserve  it.  It  is  to  bum 
precious  oils  in  the  tomb ;  it  is  to^  offer  meat 
and  drink  to  the  dea<L — not  so  much  an  boooop 
to  the  deceased,  as  a  disgrace  to  the  survivors. 
Our  palaces  are  vast  inhospitable  halls.  There 
the  bleak  winds,  there  "  Boreas,  and  Euros, 
and  Caurus,  and  Argestes  loud,"  howling 
through  the  vacant  k>bbies,  and  clattering  the 
doors  of  deserted  guard-rooms,  appal  the  imiH 
ginaiion,  and  conjure  up  the  gnm  spectres  of 
departed  tyrants — the  Saxon,  the  Normaa, 
and  the  Dane ;  the  stem.  Edwards  and  fioce 
Henries—who  stalk  from  desolation  to  desola- 
tion, through  the  dreary  vacuity,  and  melan- 
choly succession  of  chilL  and  comfortless  cham- 
bers. When  this  tunmlt  subsides,  a  dead,  and 
still  more  frightful  silence  wouU  reign  in  this 
desert,  if  every  now  and  then  the  tacking  of 
hammers  did  not  announce,  that  those  coo- 
stant  attendants  upon  all  courts  in  all  ages. 
Jobs,  were  stiU  alive ;  for  whose  sake  akme  it 
is,  that  any  trace  of  ancient  grandeur  is  suf^ 
fered  to  remain.  These  palaces  are  a  true, 
emblem  of  some  governments  ;  the  inhabitants 
are  decayed,  but  the  govemours  and  magi»> 
trates  still  flourish.  They  put  roe  in  mind  of 
Old  Saruniy  where  the  representatives,  more 
in  number  than  the  constituents,  only  serve  to 
inform  us,  that  this  was  once  a  place  of  trade, 
and  sounding  with  "  the  busy  hum  of  raen,"^ 
though  now  you  can  only  trace  the  streets  by 
the  a)lour  of  the  com ;  and  its  sole  manufac- 
ture is  in  members  of  parliament. 

These  old  estatdishments  were  formed  also^ 
on  a  third  principle,  still  more  adverse  to  the 
living  (economy  c^the  age.  They  were  funned, 
Sir,  on  the  principle  of /wrMyonoe,  and  reoi^ 
m  kuid.    In  former  days,  when  the  houe^eU 
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tmft,  and  the  mpply  scanty  and  preca- 
liouf)  the  royal  punreyora,  nllying  furth  from 
under  the  (Gothic  portcuUis,  to  purchase  pro- 
visioo  with  power  and  prerogative,  instead  of 
money,  brought  home  the  plunder  of  a  hundred 
markets,  and  all  that  could  be  seiied  from  a 
iying  and  hiding  country,  and  deposited  their 
spoil  in  a  hundred  caverns,  with  each  its 
keeper.  There,  every  commodi^,  received  in 
its  rawest  condition,  went  through  all  the  pro- 
cess which  fitted  it  for  use.  This  inconve- 
nient receipt  produced  an  oeconomy  suited 
only  to  itself.  It  multiplied  offices  beyond  all 
measure ;  buttery,  pantry,  and  all  that  rabble 
of  places,  which,  though  profitable  to  the 
holders,  and  expensive  to  the  state,  are  ahnost 
loo  mean  to  mention. 

All  this  might  be,  and  I  believe  was,  nece^ 
sary  at  first ;  for  it  is  remarkable,  that  fwve^ 
aneCf  after  its  regulation  had  been  the  subject 
of  a  long  line  of  statutes  (not  fewer,  I  think, 
than  twenty-six)  was  wholly  taken  away  by 
the  twelfth  of  Charles  the  Second ;  yet  in  the 
next  year  of  the  same  reign,  it  was  found 
necessary  to  revive  it  by  a  special  act  of  par- 
liament, for  the  sake  of  the  king's  joumies. 
Thii,  Sir,  is  curious ;  and  what  wouU  hardly 
be  expected  in  so  reduced  a  court  as  that  o^ 
Charles  the  Second,  and  so  improved  a  country 
as  England  might  then  be  thought.  But  so  it 
was.  In  our  time,  one  well-filled  and  well 
covered  stage>coach  requires  more  accommo- 
dation than  a  royal  progress ;  and  every  dis- 
trict, at  an  hour's  warning,  can  supply  an  army. 
I  do  not  say,  Sir,  that  all  these  establish- 
ments, whose  principle  is  gone,  have  been 
systematically  kept  up  for  influence  solely: 
neglect  had  its  share.  But  this  I  am  sure  of, 
that  a  consideration  of  influence  has  hindered 
any  one  from  attempting  to  pull  them  down. 
For  the  purposes  of  influence,  and  for  those 
purposes  only,  are  retained  half  at  least  of  the 
househoki  establishments.  No  revenue,  no, 
not  a  royal  revenue,  can  exist  under  the  ao> 
cumulated  diarge  of  ancient  establishment, 
modem  luxury,  and  parliamentary  political 
corruption. 

If  therefore  we  aim  at  regulating  this  house- 
hold, the  question  will  be,  whether  we  ought  to 
<Bconomize  by  detaU^  or  by  yiineipU  ?  The 
example  we  have  had  of  tfa«  success  of  an  at- 
tempt to  oBconomize  by  detail,  and  under 
csUblishments  adverse  to  the  attempt,  may 
tend  to  decida  this  question.^ 

At  the  beginning  of  his  majesty's  rei^,  Lord 
Talbot  came  to  the  administration  of  a  great 
department  in  the  household.  I  believe  no 
enter«d  into  his  BO^MlT'sMniceior 


into  the  senrioe  of  any  prince,  with  more  dear 
integrity,  or  with  more  seal  and  aflection  fof' 
the  interest  of  his  master ;  and  I  must  add,  * 
with  abilities  for  a  still  higher  service.  (Eco- 
nomy was  then  announced  as  a  maxim  of  the 
reign.  This  noble  lord,  therefore,  made  seve- 
ral attempts  towards  a  reform.  In  the  year 
1777,  when  the  king's  civil  list  debts  came  last 
to  be  paid,  he  explamed  very  fully  the  success  of 
his  undertaking.  He  toM  the  house  of  lords, 
that  he  had  attempted  to  reduce  the  charges  of 
the  king's  tables,  and  his  kitchen.— The  thing, 
Sir,  was  not  below  him.  He  knew  that  there  is 
nothing  interesting  in  the  concerns  of  men, 
whom  we  k>ve  and  honour,  that  is  beneath  our 
attention. — **  Love,'*  says  one  of  our  old  poets, 
<'  esteems  no  oflke  mean ;"  and  with  stiO  mors 
spirit,  "  entire  aflection  scometh  nicer  hands." 
Frugali^,  Sir,  is  founded  on  the  principle,  that 
all  riches  have  limits.  A  rojral  household, 
grown  enormous,  even  in  the  meanest  depart- 
ments, may  weaken  and  perhaps  destroy  aB 
energy  in  the  highest  offices  of  the  state.  The 
gorging  a  rojral  kitchen  may  stint  and  fiunish 
die  negotiations  of  a  kingdom.  Therefore  the 
object  was  worthy  of  his,  was  worthy  of  any 
man's  attention. 

In  consequence  of  this  noble  lord's  resolu- 
tion, (as  he  told  the  other  house)  he  reduced 
several  tables,  and  put  the  persons  entitled  to 
them  upon  board  wages,  much  to  their  own 
satisfoction.  But  unluckily,  subsequent  dutiei 
requiring  constant  attendance,  it  was  not  possi- 
ble to  prevent  their  being  fod  where  they  were 
employed — and  thus  this  first  stq>  towards 
OBCooomy  doubled  the  expense. 

There  was  another  disaster  &r  more  ddeftM 
than  this.  I  shall  state  it,  as  die  cause  of  that 
misfortune  lies  at  the  bottom  of  almost  all  our 
prodigaH^.  Lord  Talbot  attempted  to  reform 
the  kitchen ;  but  sudi,  as  he  well  observed,  is 
the  consequence  of  having  duty  done  by  one 
person,  whilst  another  enjoys  the  emoluments, 
that  he  found  himself  frustrated  in  all  his  de- 
signs. On  that  rode  his  whole  adventure  split 
—His  m^e  scheme  of  OBConomy  was  dashed 
to  pieces ;  his  department  became  more  expen- 
sive than  ever ; — the  civil  Hst  debt  accumulated 
—Why  ?  It  was  truly  from  a  cause,  which, 
though  perfectly  adequate  to  the  eflfect,  one 
wouM  not  have  instantly  guessed ; — It  was  b^ 
cause  the  iMmipie  in  tfo  Km^*'*  ibilcAsfi  UKU  a  msm- 
her  Iff  par6ameid*  The  kinc's  domestic  sei^ 
Vants  were  all  undone ;  his  tradesmen  remained 

*  Vide  Lord  Talbot^s  in;>eech  In  Almond  Par- 
llamenury  Register,  vol  vU.  p.  79,  of  the  pn^ 
«sedinfs  of  the  locdsb 
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and  becuB0  bankrupt  6toinn>  tki 
turnqtU  qf  the  king^$  kitekm  uxu  a  mumiitr  of 
fortiament.  His  raaJMty's  ilumben  were  in- 
lamipted,  hia  pillow  was  stuffed  with  thorns, 
and  his  peace  of  mind  entirely  broken— <6ecauM 
fhf  kmg^i  tunupU  too*  a  wtemUr  of  parliament. 
The  judges  were  unpaid ;  the  justice  of  the 
kingdom  bent  and  gave  way;  the  foreign  minis* 
ten  remained  inactive  and  unprovided;  the 
system  of  Europe  was  dissolved ;  die  chain  of 
our  aUiances  was  broken ;  all  the  wheels  of  go* 
vemment  at  home  and  abroad  were  stepped-* 
beoaum  the  king^e  tunupit  toot  m  member  <if 


Such,  Sir,  was  the  situatioo  of  affairs,  and 
■uch  the  cause  of  that  sitimtion,  when  hit  map 
jesty  came  a  second  time  to  parliam«it,  to 
deaire  the  payment  of  those  debts  which  the 
employment  of  its  members  in  various  oflloes, 
Yisible  and  invisible,  had  occasioned.  I  believe 
that  a  like  fate  will  attend  every  attempt  at 
OBCooomy  by  detail,  under  similar  circum- 
stances, and  in  every  department.  A  coo^>les 
operoee  office  of  account  and  controul,  is,  in 
itself,  and  even  if  membors  of  parliamMit  had 
nothing  to  do  with  it,  the  most  prodigal  of  all 
things.  The  roost  audacious  robberies,  or  the 
most  subtle  frauds,  would  never  venture  upon 
such  a  waste,  as  an  over-careful,  detailed  gusid 
against  them  will  in&lUbly  produce.  In  our 
establishments,  we  frequently  see  an  office  of 
account,  of  an  hundred  pounds  a  year  expense, 
and  another  office  of  an  equal  expense,  to  con- 
troul that  office,  and  the  whole  upon  a  matter 
that  is  not  worth  twen^  shillings. 

To  avoid,  therefore,  this  minute  care  which 
produces  the  consequences  of  the  most  exten- 
sive neglect,  and  to  oblige  members  of  pariii^ 
ment  to  attend  to  public  cares,  and  not  to  tha 
servile  offices  of  domestic  management,  I  pro* 
pose,  Sir,  to  ctconomixe  by  yrveiapU^  that  is,  I 
propose  to  put  affairs  into  that  train  which  ex- 
perience points  out  as  the  most  effectual,  fiom 
the  nature  of  thinga,  and  from  the  oonstitutioa 
of  the  human  mind.  In  all  dealings  where  it  is 
possiUc,  the  principles  of  radical  oacooomy 
prescribe  three  things ;  first,  undertaking  by  the 
great ;  secondly,  engaging  with  persous  of  skill 
in  the  subject  matter ;  thirdly,  engaging  with 
those  who  shall  have  an  immediate  and  direct 
interest  ia  the  proper  execution  of  the  business. 

To  avoid  frittering  and  crumbling  down  the 
attention  by  a  blind  unsystematic  ohservanca 
of  every  trifle,  it  has  ever  been  found  the  best 
way  to  do  all  things  which  are  great  in  the  total 
amount,  and  minute  in  the  component  parts, 
by  a  gmend  oofiXraef.  The  principles  of  trade 
MTs  so  pervaded  eveiy  specisa  of  <leatim,if«Hi 


the  highest  to  the  lowest  objects;  aO 
tioos  are  got  so  much  intosystem,  that  we  may, 
at  a  mementos  warning,  and  to  a  farthing  vakie, 
be  informed  at  what  rate  any  servioe  may  be 
suq>plied.  No  dealing  is  exempt  from  the  poe* 
sibility  of  fraud.  But  by  a  contract  oo  a  BBaft- 
ter  certain,  you  have  this  advantage— you  are 
sure  to  know  the  utmost  eatent  of  the  fraud  le 
which  you  are  subject.  By  a  contract  wuk  a 
person  in  Am  own  trade,  you  are  sive  yoa  shaft 
not  suffer  by  looni  <(fMkiU.  By  a  ^mt  csotrad 
you  are  sure  of  nuddng  it  the  mieraei  of  die 
contractor  to  exert  that  skill  for  the  safiafcctioa 
of  his  empbysrs. 

I  mean  to  derogate  nothing  froBB  the  dfligsAos 
or  integri^  of  the  present,  or  of  any  knma 
board  of  green  cloth.  By  what  drill  can  membets 
of  parliament  obtain  tlMt  low  kind  of  pnnviDee! 
What  pleasuro  can  they  have  in  the  ezc 
of  that  kind  of  duty?  Andif  theyshouki 
lect  it,  bow  does  it  affect  their  iota 
we  know  that  it  is  their  vole  in  parliaaeat,  and 
not  their  diligence  in  cookery  or  catering,  that 
recommends  them  to  their  office,  or  kesps 
them  in  it. 

I  therefore  propose,  that  the  king's  tablss 
(to  whatever  number  of  tables,  or  covers  to 
each,  he  shall  think  proper  to  coauaand)  skouU 
be  classed  by  the  steward  of  the  housahoU,  aad 
abouki  be  contracted  for,  according  to  Ifaeir 
rank,  by  the  head  or  cover ;— that  the  estisMls 
and  circumstance  of  the  contract  sheoU  be  car> 
ried  to  the  treasury  to  be  approved;  and  that 
its  fiuthful  and  satisfoctoty  performance  AoM 
be  reported  there  previous  to  any  payment; 
that  there,  and  there  only,  should  the  pay  meat 
be  made.  I  propose,  that  men  ahooU  be  can> 
tracted  with  only  in  their  proper  trade ;  and 
that  no  member  of  parliament  sboidd  be  capa- 
ble of  such  contract.  By  this  plan,  alaaost  al 
the  infinite  offices  undw  the  lord  steward  may 
be  spared;  to  the  extreme  simplification,  and 
to  the  fu  better  execution  of  every  one  of  his 
limctions.  The  king  of  Prussia  is  so  served. 
He  is  a  great  and  eminent  (though  indeed  a 
very  rare)  instance  of  the  possibility  of  nnittag 
in  a  mind  of  vigour  and  compass,  an  alteatioa 
to  minute  objects,  with  the  largest  views,  and 
the  most  complicated  plans.  His  tables  are 
served  by  contncif  and  by  the  head.  Let  am 
say,  that  no  prince  can  be  ashamed  to  imitate 
the  king  of  Prussia ;  and  particularly  to  learn 
in  his  school,  when  the  problem  is — ^*  Tbebeel 
manner  of  reconciling  the  state  of  a  court  with 
the  support  of  war  V^  Other  courts,  I  under- 
stand, have  fblloaad  him  with  effitet,  aad  ta 
their  sstidkrtion. 

The  aansB  dm  pf  prinaiple  fends  us  tlwom^ 
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the  labyrinth  of  the  other  depertments.    What, 
Sir,  is  there  in  tlie  oflice  of  the  great  wmdnbe 
(which  has  the  care  of  the  king's  furniture) 
that  may  not  be  executed  by  the  hfd  chaHAer- 
lam  kaneetf?    He  has  an  honourable  appoint- 
ment ;  he  has  time  suffident  to  attend  to  the 
dutj ;  and  he  has  the  rice  chamberlain  to  as* 
list  him.     Why  afao«:dd  not  he  deal  also  by 
contract,  for  aB  thii^  belonging  to  this  office, 
and  carry  his  estimates  first,  ai^  his  report  of 
the  execution  in  its  proper  time,  fer  payment, 
directly  to  the  board  of  treasury  itself?    By  a 
flirople  operation  (containii^  in  it  a  treble  con- 
troui)  the  expenses  of  a  department,  which  fer 
naked  walb,  or  waHa  hung  with  cobwebs,  has 
in  a  few  years  cost  the  crown  160,0001.  may 
•t  length  hope  for  regulatioa.    But,  Sir,  the 
office  and  its  businees  are  at  variance.    Am  it 
stands,  it  serves  not  to  fbmish  the  palace  with 
its  hangings,  but  the  parliament  with  ita  de- 
pendent members. 

To  what  end.  Sir,  does  the  office  of  miie- 
«mf  wardnbe  serve  at  aU  ?  Why  shooki  a 
jewd  qffice  exist  (or  the  sole  purpose  of  taxing 
the  king's  gifts  of  plate  ?  Its  object  falla  natu- 
rally within  the  ehamherUan^e  province;  and 
ought  to  be  under  hit  care  and  inspectioo 
without  any  fee.  Why  shoold  an  office  of  the 
ye6et  exist,  when  that  of  ^room  ^  llks  tieie 
is  a  sinecure,  and  that  this  is  a  pittper  object 
of  his  department? 

AU  these  incumbrances,  which  are  thero- 
sdves  nuisances,  produce  other  iBCtMnbraaoes, 
and  odier  ttuisances.  For  the  payment  of 
diese  useless  esti^lishments,  there  are  no  less 
tiian  three  uedete  ireatmmre  j  two  to  bold  a 
parse,  and  one  to  play  with  a  stick.  The 
treasurer  of  the  househoM  is  a  mere  name. 
The  cofferer  and  the  treasurer  of  the  cfaandlMr 
receive  and  pay  great  sums,  which  it  is  not 
at  all  necessary  Aey  shoukl  either  receive  or 
pay.  All  the  proper  offioeis,  servants,  and 
tradesmen,  may  be  enrolled  in  their  several 
departments,  and  paid  in  proper  classes  and 
times  with  great  simplicity  and  ordw,  at  tiie 
exchequer,  iod  by  direction  fimn  the  treasury. 
The  board  ofwork»t  which  in  the  seven  years 
preceding  1777,  has  cost  towards  400,0001.  ;^ 
and  (if  I  recoDect  rightly)  has  not  cost  less  in 
proportion  from  the  beginning  of  the  reign,  is 
onder  the  very  same  description  of  siU  die 
other  ilUcontrived  establishments,  and  calls 
far  ^  very  same  reform.  We  are  to  seek 
for  the  visible  signs  of  all  this  expense.— For 
aH  this  expense,  we  do  not  see  a  building  of  the 
tfaw  and  importance  of  a  pigeon-hoase.   BqcIb- 

«  More  exactly  £878,«M.  lOs.  1  a-4d. 
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ingham-house  was  reprised  by  a  bargain  with 
the  public  for  one  hundred  thousand  pounds  ;— 
and  the  nnall  house  at  Windsor  has  been,  if 
I  mistake  not,  undertaken  since  that  account 
was  brought  before  us.  The  good  works  of 
that  board  of  works,  are  as  carelolly  concealed 
as  other  good  works  ought  to  be ;  they  are  per- 
focdy  iovisihle.  But  tiiongh  it  is  the  peifee* 
tion  of  charity  to  be  concealed,  it  is,  Sir,  the 
property  and  glory  of  magnifiocnee,  to  appear 
and  stand  forward  to  the  eye. 

That  board,  vrhich  ought  to  be  a  concern  of 
hniklerB,  and  such  like,  and  of  none  else,  is 
tamed  into  a  junto  of  members  of  parliament. 
That  office  too  has  a  treasury,  and  a  paymas- 
ter of  its  own ;  and  lest  the  arduous  affiiirs  of 
that  important  exchequer  shcuU  be  too  fati* 
going,  that  paymaster  has  a  depu^  to  partake 
his  profits,  and  relieve  his  cares.    I  do  not  b^ 
lieve,  that  either  now  or  in  former  times,  the 
ehief  managers  of  that  board  have  made  any 
profit  of  its  abase.    It  is,  however,  no  good 
reason  that  an  ahnsive  establishment  slMuld 
subsist,  because  it  is  of  as  little  private  as  of 
pnblic  advantage.    But  this  estaWishswinthni 
Ills  grand  radical  fauk,  the  original  sin,  that 
pervades  and  perverts  afl  oor  mtahlishments }~ 
like  apparatus  is  not  fitted  to  the  object,  nor  the 
wericmen  to  the  woric.   Expenses  are  incurred 
on  the  private  opinion  of  an  inferiour  esta- 
blishment, without  oonsidting  die  principal ; 
who  can  alone  delennine  die  proportion  wfaidi 
it  oa^t  to  bear  to  the  other  establishments 
of  the  state,  in  the  order  of  their  relative  isn- 
portance. 

I  propose,  dierefore,  along  with  die  rest,  to 
poll  down  this  whole  ill-contrived  scaflbUing, 
which  obstructs,  rather  than  forwards  oor  pd^ 
lie  works ;  to  take  away  its  treasury ;  to  put 
the  whole  into  the  hands  of  a  real  baiUer,  who 
shall  not  be  a  member  of  pariiamrat;  and  to 
oblige  hiss,  by  a  previous  estimate  ud  final 
payment,  to  appear  twice  at  the  treasury 
before  die  public  can  be  kwded.  The  king's 
gardens  are  to  cone  under  a  similar  regulation. 

The  snni,  Uiough  not  a  department  of  the 
hoosehold,  has  the  same  vices.  It  is  a  great 
eopense  to  the  nation,  chiefly  for  the  sake  of 
■Mmbers  of  parliamenL  It  has  its  officers  of 
parade  and  dignity.  It  has  its  treasury  too. 
It  is  a  sort  of  corporate  body ;  and  fonnwly 
was  a  body  of  great  importance ;  as  much  so 
on  the  then  scale  of  things,  and  the  then  order 
of  bosiness,  as  die  bank  is  at  this  day.  It  was 
the  great  centre  of  money  transactioiis  and 
rsnuttanoes  for  «ur  own,  and  for  other  nations ; 
nntil  king  Charles  the  First,  among  other  arbi* 
tnuy  projects,  dielatsd  by  despotic  usLSSiity, 
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made  it  withhold  the  monejr  that  lay  there  fiMr 
renuttaaoe.  That  blow  (and  happily  too)  the 
mint  nerer  recovered.  Now  it  ia  no  bank ;  no 
remittanc^ahop.  The  mint,  Sir,  is  a  numu- 
faebmy  and  it  ia  nothing  ebe;  and  it  ought  to 
be  undertaken  upon  the  principlee  of  a  roanu- 
&cture ;  that  ia,  for  the  beat  and  cheapest  exe- 
cution, by  a  contract  upon  prc^r  aecuritiea, 
and  under  proper  regulations. 

The  orfiflcry  is  a  &r  greater  object ;  it  is  a 
military  concera ;  but  having  an  affinity  and 
kindred  in  its  defects  with  the  establishments 
I  am  now  speaking  of,  I  think  it  best  to  speak 
of  it  ak)og  with  them.  It  is,  I  conceive,  an 
establishment  not  wdl  suited  to  its  martial, 
though  exceedingly  well  cakulated  for  its  paiw 
Uameotary  purposes.— Here  there  is  a  (re(»> 
swy,  as  in  all  the  other  inferiour  departments 
of  gofemment.  Here  the  military  is  subordi- 
nate to  the  civil,  and  the  naval  confiiunded 
with  the  hmd  service.  The  object  indeed  is 
much  the  same  in  both.  But  when  the  detail 
is  examined,  it  will  be  found  thattheyhad  bet- 
tor be  separated.  For  a  reform  of  this  office, 
I  propose  to  restore  things  to  what  (all  consi- 
derations taken  together)  is  their  natural  order ; 
to  restore  them  to  their  just  proportion,  and  to 
their  just  distributioo.  I  propose,  in  this  mili- 
tary concern,  to  render  the  civil  subordinate  to 
the  military;  and  this  will  anmhilato  the  grea- 
test part  of  the  expense,  and  all  die  influence 
belonging  to  the  office.  I  propose  to  send  the 
military  branch  to  the  army,  and  the  naval  to  the 
admiralty:  and  I  intend  to  perfect  and  aocoo»* 
plish  the  whole  detail  (where  it  becomes  too 
minute  and  complicated  for  legislature,  and 
requires  exact,  official,  military,  and  mechar 
nical  knowledge)  by  a  oommission  of  compe- 
tent officers  in  both  departments.  I  propose 
to  execute  by  contract,  what  by  contract  can  be 
executed ;  and  to  bring,  as  much  as  possible, 
aU  estimates  to  be  previously  approved,  and 
finally  to  be  paid  by  the  treasury. 

Thus,  by  following  the  course  of  nature,  and 
not  the  purposes  of  politics,  or  the  accumtdated 
patch-«vork  of  occasional  accommodation,  this 
vast  expensive  department  may  be  methodized ; 
its  service  proportioned  to  its  necessities,  and 
its  paymokts  subjected  to  the  inspection  of  the 
■uperiour  minister  of  finance;  who  is  to  judge 
^  it  on  the  result  of  the  total  collective  exi- 
gencies of  the  state.  This  last  is  a  reigning 
principle  through  my  whole  plan ;  and  it  is  a 
principle  which  I  hope  may  hereafter  be  ap- 
plied to  other  plans. 

By  these  regulations  taken  together — besides 
the  three  sidxirdinate  treasuries  in  the  lesser 
prineipalities,  five  other  aibotdiiiats  tnaauriet 


are  suppressed.  There  is  taken  away  the 
whole  e»tabli$hment  ofdHaU  in  the  boueehoU; 
the  treoMttrer ; — the  comptrvQa-  (for  a  complrol- 
ler  is  hardly  necessary  where  there  is  no  trear 
surer),-^ — the  cffffvtr  of  the  htmaehoid  } — the  frs*' 
mrer  of  the  chamber; — the  maaUr  <(f  the  htmat- 
hold ; — the  whole  board  tf  green  eieUi  ;— and  a 
vast  number  of  subordinate  offices  in  the 
department  of  the  ateward  <if  the  koueAaU ; — 
the  whole  establishment  of  the  grttU  ward- 
robe ; — the  removii^  wardrobe ; — the^^eiorf  qfiei ; 
— the  robe$f — the  board  qf  worke  ^—mhuom,  \he 
whole  charge  of  the  dvU  broHch  of  tho  betadtf 
ordnanee  are  taken  away.  All  theoa  anange- 
ments  together  will  be  found  to  relieve  die 
nation  from  a  vast  wei|^t  of  influence,  witl^ 
out  distressing,  but  rather  by  forwarding  cveiy 
public  service.  When  something  of  this  kind 
is  done,  then  the  public  may  begin  to  breathe. 
Under  other  governments,  a  question  of  ex- 
pense is  only  a  question  of  oBCooomy,  and  it  is 
nothing  more;  with  us  in  every  question  of 
expense,  there  is  always  a  mixture  of  consti- 
tutional considerations. 

It  is,  Sir,  because  I  wish  to  keep  this  bosi- 
ness  of  subordinate  treasuries  as  nuich  as  I  can 
together,  that  I  brought  the  onbuawe-^fke 
before  you,  though  it  is  properly  a  militaiy 
department.  For  the  same  reason  I  will  now 
trouble  you  with  my  thou^ts  and  propositions 
upon  two  of  the  greatest  under  CrsasMnft,  I 
mean  the  office  oCpofmaeler  qfthe  land  fortes, 
or  treaeurer  qfthe  army ;  and  that  of  the  trti^ 
ewer  of  the  navy.  The  former  of  these  has 
long  been  a  great  object  of  public  MSfHcioa 
and  uneasiness.  Envy  too  has  had  its  share 
in  the  obloquy  which  is  cast  upon  this  office. 
But  I  am  sure  that  it  has  no  share  at  all  in  the 
reflections  I  shall  make  upon  it,  or  in  the 
reformations  that  1  shall  propose.  I  do  not 
grudge  to  the  honourable  gentlenoan  who  at 
present  holds  the  oflke,  any  of  the  effects  of 
his  talents,  his  merit  or  his  fortune.  He  is 
respectable  in  all  these  particulars.  I  follow 
the  constitution  of  the  office  withmrt  perse- 
cuting its  holder.  It  is  necessary  in  all  mat- 
ters of  public  complaint,  where  men  frequently 
feel  right  and  argue  wrong,  to  separate  preju- 
dice from  reason ;  and  to  be  very  sure,  in 
attempting  the  redress  of  a  grievance,  that  we 
hit  upon  its  real  seat,  and  its  true  nature. 
Where  there  is  an  abuse  in  office,  the  first 
thing  that  occurs  in  heat  is  to  censure  the  offi- 
cer. Our  natural  dispositicm  leads  all  our 
inquiries  ralhor  to  persons  than  to  things.  But 
this  prejudice  is  to  be  corrected  by  maturer 
thinking. 

Sir,  the  profiti  of  the  pc^-qffic$  («■  an  of* 
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fi^)  ar«  not  too  great,  in  my  opinicn,  for  ka  quite  able  to  ascertain.  But  k  has  Tcry  cene- 
duties,  and  for  the  rank  of  the  peraon  who  has  rally  preTailed,  though  I  am  told  that  of  late 
generally  held  k.  He  haa  been  genorally  a  tbey  have  began  to  relax  from  it.  In  conae- 
parsoo  of  the  highest  rank ;  that  is  to  say,  a  quence  of  forms  adverse  to  substantial  account, 
person  of  eminence  and  coosideratioQ  in  this  we  hare  a  long  succession  of  paymasters  and 
boose.  The  great  and  the  inridious  profits  of  their  representatives,  who  hare  never  been  ad- 
dle pay-office  are  from  the  bank  that  is  held  in  mitted  U>  account,  although  perfectly  ready  to 
it.    According  to  the  present  course  of  the  do  so. 

office,  and  according  to  the  present  mode  of  As  the  extent  of  our  wars  has  scattered  the 
accounting  there,  this  bank  must  neceaaarily  acoountanta  under  the  paymaster  into  every 
•adst  somewhere.  Money  is  a  productive  thing ;  part  of  the  globe,  the  grand  and  sure  paymas- 
mnd  when  the  usual  time  of  its  demand  can  be  ter,  Death,  in  aU  his  shapes,  calls  these  ao- 
tolerably  calculated,  it  may,  with  prudence,  be  coontants  to  another  reckoning.  Death,  indeed, 
■afely  laid  out  to  the  profit  of  the  holder.  It  is  domineers  over  every  thing,  but  the  forms  off 
oo  this  calculation  that  the  bunness  of  hanking  die  exchequer.  Over  these  he  has  no  power, 
proceeds.  But  no  profit  can  be  derived  from  They  are  impassive  and  immortaL  The  audit 
the  use  of  money,  which  does  not  make  it  the  of  the  exchequer,  more  severe  than  the  audit 
interest  of  the  holder  to  delay  his  account.  The  to  which  the  aooountants  are  gone,  demands 
process  of  the  exchequer  colludes  with  this  in-  proof  which  in  the  nature  of  things  are  difficult, 
terest.  Is  this  collusion  from  its  want  of  sometimes  impossible  to  be  had.  In  this  re- 
rigour  and  strictness,  and  great  regularity  of  ipcct,  too,  rigour,  as  usual,  defeats  itself.  Then, 
Ibrm  ?  The  reverse  is  true.  They  have  in  the  the  exdiequer  never  gives  a  particular  receipt, 
exchequer  brought  rigour  and  formalism  to  their  orclearsamanofhisaccount,  asforasitgoea. 
ultimate  perfection.  The  proceas  against  ac-  A  final  acquittance  (or  a  quitbUj  aa  they  term 
eountanta  ia  ao  rigoroua,  and  in  a  manner  ao  it)  ia  scarcely  ever  to  be  obtained.  Terrours 
mijust,  that  correctives  must,  fimn  time  to  time,'  and  ghosts  of  unlaid  acoountanta,  haunt  the 
be  applied  to  it.  Theae  correctivea  being  dia-  houaea  of  their  children  from  generation  to  ge- 
cretionary,  upon  the  case,  and  generally  re-  neratioa.  Families,  in  the  course  of  succee- 
■utted  by  the  barons  to  the  lords  of  the  trea-  iion,  fell  into  minorities ;  the  inheritance  comee 
wry,  as  the  best  jud^  of  the  reasons  for  ree-  into  the  hands  of  females ;  and  very  perplexed 
pite ;  hearinga  are  l»d ;  delaya  are  produced ;  affidra  are  often  delivered  over  into  the  hands 
and  thoa  the  extreme  of  rigour  in  office  (as  of  negligent  guardians  and  faithless  stewards, 
usual  in  all  human  affairs)  leads  to  the  extreme  So  that  the  demand  remains,  when  the  advaa- 
of  laxity.  What  with  the  interested  delay  of  tage  of  the  money  is  gone,  if  ever  any  sdvan- 
the  officer ;  the  ill-concMved  exactness  of  the  tage  at  all  has  been  made  of  it.  This  is  a 
court;  the  appluMtioos  for  dispeosatMOs  from  cause  of  infinite  distress  to  fiunilies;  and  be- 
that  exactness ;  the  revival  of  rigorous  process,  eomes  a  source  of  influence  to  an  extent,  that 
after  the  expiration  of  the  time ;  and  the  new  .  can  scarcely  be  imagined,  but  by  those  who 
rigours  producing  new  applications,  and  new  have  taken  some  pains  to  trace  it  The  mild- 
enlargements  of  time,  such  delays  happen  in  Beaa  of  government  in  the  employment  of  uae- 
the  puMic  acoounta,  that  they  can  acarcely  ever  Issa  and  dangerous  powers,  fumi^es  no  reason 
be  closed.  for  their  continuance. 

Besides,  Sir,  they  have  a  rule  in  the  esche-  As  things  stand,  can  you  in  justice  (except 

quer,  which,  I  believe,  they  have  founded  upon  peihaps  in  that  over-perfect  kind  of  justice 

a  very  ancient  statute,  that  of  the  5Ist  off  which  has  obtained,  by  its  merits,  dw  title  off 

Henry  III.  by  which  it  is  provided,  **  That  the  opposite  vice*)  insist  that  any  man  shouU, 

when  a  sheriff  or  bailiff  hath  began  his  ao-  by  the  course  of  his  office,  keep  a  bank  from 

count,  none  other  shall  be  received  to  account  whence  he  is  to  derive  no  advanUge?   That  a 

until  he  that  was  first'  appointed  hadk  clearly  nan  should  be  subject  to  demands  below,  and 

accounted,  and  that  the  sum  has  been  recei-  be  in  a  manner  refrued  acquittance  above ;  diat 

wedJ**  Whether  this  clause  of  that  statute  be  be  ahouki  transmit  an  original  sin,  and  inhe- 

dbte  ground  of  that  absurd  practice,  I  am  not  ritance  of  vexation  to  his  posterity,  without  a 

power  of  compensating  himself  in  some  way  or 

odier,  for  so  perilous  a  situation  ?    We  know, 

♦  Et  qaant  viscount  ou  bailiff  ak  commence  diat  if  die  paymaster  shouk)  deny  himself  the 

Snr«"SS'.'l"Slir',«7^1'.Sr.U »r:^  •*«-«^  ^  hi.  Uak.  U»  p«bKc.  « u™^ 

compte,  ec  que  la  somme  sok  rssceu.    BtaL5. 

ann.  don.  1908.  e  Sommiun  Jus  asmna  b^jioia. 
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•taiid,  (•  not  the  richer  for  it  by  a  tingle  dul- 
ling. This  I  thought  it  necawary  to  say,  as  to 
tfie  ofiensiTe  magnitude  of  the  profits  of  this 
«Aee ;  that  we  may  proceed  in  reformation,  od 
die  prineiples  of  reason,  and  not  on  the  foelbfigs 
of  envy. 

The  treasurer  of  the  nary  is,  mmlaiU  mii- 
tendw,  in  the  same  circumstances.    Indeed  all 
accountants  are.  Instead  of  the  present  mode, 
which  is  troublesome  to  the  officer  and  unpr^ 
fitablo  to  the  public,  I  propose  to  substitute 
something  more  eflfei^ual  than  rigour,  which  is 
the  worst  exactor  in  the  world.   I  mean  to  re- 
more  the  very  temptations  to  delay;  to  facOi- 
tate  the  account ;  and  to  transfer  this  bank, 
BOW  of  priTate  emolument,  to  the  public  The 
crown  will  suffer  no  wrong  at  least  from  the 
pay-offices;   and  its  terrours  wil  no  longer 
reign  orer  the  families  of  those  who  hold,  or 
have  held  them.    I  propose  that  these  oflices 
rfiould  be  no  longer  banka  or  tretmrim^  bat 
mere  t^ffiett  pj  atwuiuift'oftofi,— I  propose,  nrat, 
that  the  present  paymaster  and  the  treasurer 
of  the  nary,  sboidd  carry  into  the  exchequer, 
the  whole  body  of  the  touchers  for  what  they 
hare  paid  orer  to  the  deputy  paymasters,  to 
regiuKntal  agents,  or  to  any  of  those  to  whom 
they  hare  and  ought  to  hare  paid  money.    I 
propose  that  those  rouchera  shall  be  admitted 
■8  actual  payments  in  their  accounts ;  and  that 
Ae  persons  to  whom  the  money  has  been  paid, 
riiall  then  stand  charged  in  the  exchecjuer  in 
their  place.    After  this  process,  they  shall  be 
debited  or  diarged  for  nothing  but  the  money- 
balance  that  remains  in  dieir  hands. 

I  am  conscious.  Sir,  that  if  diis  balance 
(which  dtey  could  not  expect  to  be  so  suddenly 
demanded  by  any  usual  process  of  the  exche- 
f|uer)  should  now  be  exacted  all  at  once,  net 
only  their  ruin,  but  a  ruin  of  others  to  an  ex- 
tent which  I  do  not  like  to  think  of,  but  which 
I  can  weU  conceire,  and  which  you  may  well 
Conceire,  might  be  the  consequence.  I  told 
you.  Sir,  whmi  I  promised  before  the  holy-days 
to  bring  in  this  plan,  that  I  nerer  would  suflbr 
any  man  or  description  of  men,  to  snfibr  from 
errours  that  naturally  hare  grown  out  of  the 
abusire  constitution  of  those  offices  which  I 
propose  to  regulate.  If  I  cannot  reform  with 
equity,  I  will  not  reform  at  all. 

For  the  regulation  of  past  aooounts,  I  shall 
therefore  propose  such  a  mode,  as  men,  tem- 
perate and  prudent,  make  use  of  in  the  mar- 
nagement  of  their  prirate  affiurs,  when  their 
aooounts  are  rarious,  perplexed,  and  of  kmg 
•landing.  I  would  therefore,  afler  their  exam- 
ple, divide  the  pid>lic  debts  into  three  sorts ; 
good;bM;  iaddoubllid.  la  boUng  orer  tbo 


public  accounts,  I  sboukl  never  <keam  of  ths 
blind  mode  of  the  exchequer,  which  regaidi 
things  in  the  abstract,  and  knows  no  diflbrenoe 
in  the  quality  of  its  debts,  or  the  drcumstaaoss 
of  its  debtors.    By  this  means,  it  fttigues  'itr- 
self;  it  vexes  others ;  it  often  cnisbea  the  poor; 
it  lets  escape  the  rich ;  or  in  a  fit  of  men^  er 
carelessness,  declines  all  means  of  reeoreraig 
its  just  demands.    Content  with  the  elenuty 
of  its  claims,  it  enjoys  its  epicurean  dirini^ 
vrith  epicurean  langour.    But  it  is  proper  that 
all  sorts  of  aooounts  shoukl  be  dosed  sooib  time 
or  other — by  payment ;  by  oon^xwitioii;  or  by 
oblivion.    Evp^dk  rt^mJbiitm  «tf  tdjma  HAtm. 
Constantly  taking  aking  widi  me,  that  an  si- 
treme  rigour  is  sure  to  arm  every  thing  agaisst 
it,  and  at  length  to  relax  into  a  supino  nsg^iot, 
I  propose.  Sir,  that  eren  the  best,  wrwiihsr, 
and  the  most  recent  debts,  ahookl  be  pot  into 
instafanents,  for  the  mutual  benefit  of  the  afr> 
countant  and  the  public. 

In  proportion,  bowerer,  as  I  am  teadsr  «f 
the  past,  t  vn>ukl  be  prorident  of  the  fiitue. 
AU  money  that  was  formerly  impreeisd  to 
the  two  great  pc^f-qficUt  I  would  hare  isi- 
prested  in  future  to  the  bttnk  ^  JSngkmi. 
These  offices  should  in  future,  reoeire  nomore 
than  cash  sufficient  for  small  payments.  Tlieir 
other  payments  ought  to  be  made  by  <kan|^ 
on  the  bank  expressing  the  serrice.  Aciheoqos 
account  from  both  offices,  of  drafts  and  r»- 
ceipts,  shoukl  be  annually  made  up  in  the 
exchequer,  charging  the  bank  in  the  aoconli 
with  the  cash-balanoe,  but  not  demanding  dto 
payment  imtil  there  is  an  order  fi«m  the 
treasury,  in  consequence  of  a  vote  of  psr- 
liament. 

As  I  did  not,  Sir,  deny  to  the  paymaster  the 
natural  profits  of  the  bank  that  was  in  hisbaadi, 
so  neither  would  I  to  the  bank  of  England. 
A  share  of  that  profit  might  be  derived  to  the 
public  in  rarious  ways.  My  favourite  mode 
is  this ;  that,  in  compensation  for  the  use  of 
this  money,  the  bank  may  take  upon  tbsm- 
■elres,  first  the  charge  of  the  mkU ;  to  which 
they  are  already,  by  their  charter,  obliged  to 
bring  in  a  great  deal  of  buUkm  anmnUy  to  be 
coined. 

In  the  next  place,  I  mean  that  they  abooU 
take  upon  theoMslves  the  charge  nfrmmUtmen 
<s  OMT  tneipe  abroad.  This  is  a  apeeies  of 
dealing  from  which,  by  the  same  ohartsr,  diqr 
are  not  debarred.  One  and  a  quarter  per  coif. 
will  be  saved  instantly  thereby  to  the  pidilic, 
on  rery  large  sums  of  money.  This  will  be 
at  once  a  matter  of  (Bconomv,  and  a  cof  itVir- 
able  reduction  of  influence,  by  ttJdqg  away  a 
prirate  contract  of  an  expennva  oatwa.   If 
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the  bank,  wluefa  u  a  greftt  ooqioratioai  ind  oC 
oourM  receiTM  the  l«aet  profits  from  the  money 
in  their  onetody,  should  of  itself  refine,  or  be 
persuaded  to  refiise  this  offer  upon  tboee 
terms,  I  can  speak  with  some  coafidenoe,  that 
one  at  least,  if  noc  both  parts  of  the  condition 
would  be  received,  and  gratsfuOy  receiTed,by 
sereral  bankers  of  eminence.  There  -  is  no 
banker  who  will  not  be  at  least  as  good  secu> 
rity  as  any  paymaster  of  the  fijtces,  or  any 
treasurer  of  the  navy,  that  have  ever  been 
bankers  to  the  public :  as  rich  at  least  as  my 
Lord  Chatham,  or  my  Lord  HoUand,  or  either 
of  the  honourable  gentlemen  who  now  hoM  the 
offices,  were  at  the  time  that  they  entered  into 
them ;  or  as  ever  the  whole  estaWishment  of 
the  mint  has  been  at  any  period. 

These,  Sir,  are  the  outlines  of  the  plan  I 
mean  to  follow,  in  suppressing  these  two  large 
■ubordinate  treasuries.   I  now  come  to  another 
subordinate  treasury }  I  OBsan,  that  of  the  poy- 
wiatUro/ihfpmiiomt;  for  which  purpose  I  re- 
enter the  limits  of  the  civil  establishment — I 
departed  fntm  those  limits  in  pursuit  of  aprin- 
ciple;  and  following  the  same  game  in  its 
doubles,  I  am  brought  into  those  Umits  again. 
That  treasury,  and  that  office,  I  mean  to  take 
away ;  and  to  transfor  the  payment  of  every 
name,  mode,  and  denomination  of  pensions,  to 
the  emhequer.    The  present  course  of  divern- 
fying  the  same  object,  can  answer  no  good 
pirpose ;  whatever  its  use  may  be  to  purposes 
of  another  kind.    There  are  also  other  lists  of 
pensions ;  and  I  mean  that  they  shouU  all  be 
hereafter  paid  at  one  and  the  same  place. 
The  whole  of  the  nMv  ooMolidaled  list  I  OMan 
to  reduce  to  60,0001.  a  year,  which  cum  I  ia« 
tend  it  shall  never  exceed.    I  think  that  sum 
will  fully  answer  as  a  reward  for  all  real  merit, 
and  a  provision  for  al  real  public  charity  that 
is  ever  like  to  be  placed  upon  the  list.    If  any 
merit  of  an  extraordinary  nature  should  emerge^ 
before  that  reduction  is  oompleted,  I  have  left 
it  open  for  an  address  of  either  house  of  par* 
liament  to  provide  for  the  case.    To  all  other 
demands,  it  must  be  answered,  with  regrsC, 
but  with  firmness,  **  the  public  it  poor.*' 

I  do  not  propose,  as  I  told  you  before  Christ- 
mas, to  take  away  any  pension.  I  know,  that 
the  public  seem  to  call  for  a  reduction  of  such 
of  them  as  shall  appear  immerited.  As  a  cen- 
sorial act,  and  puniibment  of  an  abuse,  it 
might  answer  some  purpose.  But  this  can 
make  no  part  of  iny  plan.  I  mean  to  proceed 
by  bill;  and  I  cannot  stop  for  such  an  inquiry. 
I  know  some  gentlemen  may  blame  me.  It  is 
with  great  sulmiMsioo  to  better  judgments  that 
I  recommend  it  to  consideration ;  that  a  oriti- 


eal  retrospective  examination  of  the  pensioa 
Kst,  upon  the  principle  of  merit,  can  never  servn 
for  my  basis.— It  cannot  answer,  aooording  tn 
my  plan,  any  effectual  purpose  of  <BConoaiy« 
or  of  future  permanent  refiMrmaiion.  Thepco« 
eeas  in  any  way  will  be  entangled  and  diffiodt; 
and  it  wiU  be  infinitely  sk>w :  there  is  a  danger 
that  if  we  turn  our  line  of  march,  now  dire^ied 
towards  the  grand  object,  into  this  more  labo- 
rious than  useful  detail  of  operations,  we  shall 
never  arrive  at  our  end. 

The  king.  Sir,  has  been  by  the  constitutka 
appointed  sole  judge  of  the  merit  for  which  a 
pension  is  to  be  given.    We  have  a  right,  ud> 
doubtedly,  to  canvass  this,  as  we  have  to  can- 
vass every  act  of  govenunent.    But  there  is  a 
material  difference  between  an'offioe  to  bn 
reformed,  and  apension  taken  away  for  deme- 
rit,   la  the  former  case,  no  charge  is  implied 
against  the  holder;  in  the  latter,  his  character 
is  slurred,  as  well  as  his  hiwfid  emolumenl 
affected.    The  former  process  is  against  the 
thing ;  the  second  agaiiist  the  person.    Thn 
pensionsr  certainly,  if  he  pleasss,  has  a  right 
to  stand  on  his  own  defence ;  to  plead  his  poe- 
session ;  and  to  bottom  his  title  in  the  eomp^ 
tency  of  the  crown  to  give  him  what  he  boUs. 
Possessed,  and  on   the  defensive  as  he  isy 
he  will  not  be  obliged  to  prove  hit  special 
merit,  in  order  to  ju^ify  the  act  of  legal  discre* 
lion,  now  turned  into  his  proper^,  according 
to  his  tenure.    The  very  act,  he  will  contend; 
is  a  legal  presumption,  and  an  implication  oC 
his  mprit.    If  this  be  so,  trom  the  natural  forca 
of  all  legal  presumption,  he  wodd  put  us  ta 
the  diffiaik  proof,  that  be  has  no  merit  at  alL 
But  other  questions  woukl  arise  in  the  course 
of  such  an  inquiry ;  that  is,  questions  of  the 
merit  when  weighed  against  the  proportion  of 
the  reward ;  then  the  difficulty  will  be  mndi 


The  difficulty  will  not,  Sir,  I  am  afraid,  bn 
much  less,  if  we  pass  to  the  person  really 
guil^,  in  the  question  of  an  unmerited  pension; 
the  minirter  himself.  I  admit  that  when  called 
to  account  for  the  execution  of  a  trust,  ha 
might  &irly  be  obliged  to  prove  the  affirmative ; 
and  to  state  the  merit  for  wiudi  the  pension  is 
given ;  though  on  the  pensioner  himself,  such 
a  process  would  be  hard.  If  in  this  examination 
we  proceed  methodMally,  and  so  as  to  avoid  all 
suspicion  of  partialis  and  prejudice,  we  must 
take  the  pensions  in  order  of  time,  or  merely 
alphabetically.  The  very  first  pension  to  which 
we  come  in  either  of  theee  ways,  may  appear 
the  most  grossly  unmerited  of  any.  But  tbo 
minister  may  very  poesibly  shew,  that  he  knows 
nothing  of  the  putting  on  thii  pension    that  il 
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was  prior  in  time  to  his  •dminittration— -that 
the  minisier  who  laid  it  oa  is  dead  ;  and  then 
we  are  thrown  back  upon  the  pensioner  him- 
■etf,  and  ptiBfjed  into  all  our  former  difficulties. 
Ahusesi  and  gross  ones,  I  doubt  not,  would 
appear;  and  lo  the  correction  of  which  I 
would  readily  give  my  hand ;  but,  when  I  con- 
sider that  pensions  have  not  generally  been 
affected  by  the  revolutions  of  ministry ;  as  I 
know  not  where  such  inquiries  would  stop, 
and  as  an  absence  of  merit  is  a  negative  and 
loose  thing,  one  might  be  led  to  derange  the 
order  of  families,  founded  oo  the  probable  con- 
tinuance of  their  kind  of  income.  I  might 
hurt  cfaildron;  I  might  injure  creditors.  I 
really  think  it  the  more  prudent  course,  not 
to  follow  the  letter  of  the  petitions.  If  we 
fa  this  mode  of  inquiry  as  a  bsnis,  we  shall,  I 
fioar,  end,  as  parliament  has  oAen  ended  under 
similar  circumstances.  There  will  be  great 
delay ;  such  confusion;  much  inequality  in 
our  proceedings.  But  what  presses  me  most 
of  all  is  this ;  that  though  we  should  strike  off 
all  the  unmerited  pensions,  while  the  power 
of  the  crown  remains  unlimited,  the  very  same 
■ndeserving  persons  might  aAerwards  return 
to  the  very  same  list:  or  if  they  did  not,  other 
persons  meriting  as  litde  as  they  do,  might  be 
put  upon  it  to  an  undefinable  amounL  This  I 
think  is  the  pinch  of  the  grievance. 

For  these  reasons.  Sir,  I  am  obliged  to  wave 
this  mode  of  proceeding  as  any  part  of  my 
plan.  In  a  plan  of  reformation,  it  would  be 
one  of  my  maxims,  that  when  I  know  of  an 
establishment,  which  may  be  subservient  to 
useful  purposes,  and  which,  at  the  same  ttme, 
from  its  discretionary  nature,  is  liable  to  a  very 
great  perversion  from  those  purposes,  IwaiUd 
Umit  ike  quantity  of  the  power  that  might  be  m 
alrumU  For  I  am  sure,  that  in  all  such  cases, 
the  rewards  of  merit  will  have  very  narrow 
bounds ;  and  that  partial  or  corrupt  favour  will 
be  infinite.  This  principle  is  not  arbitrary; 
but  the  limitation  of  the  specific  quantity  must 
be  so  in  some  measure.  I  therefore  state 
90fi00l.  leaving  it  open  to  the  house  to  en- 
large or  contract  the  sum  as  they  shaU  see,  on 
examination,  that  the  discretion  I  use  is 
scanty  or  liberal.  The  whole  amount  of  the 
pensions  of  all  denominations,  which  have 
been  laid  before  us,  amount,  for  a  period  of  seven 
years,  to  considerably  more  than  lOOfiOOL 
a  year.  To  what  the  other  lists  amount, 
1  know  not.  That  will  be  seen  hereafter. 
But  from  those  that  do  appear,  a  saving 
will  accrue  to  the  public,  at  one  time  or 
other,  of  40,000/.  a  year,  and  we  htd  bet- 
ter iii  my  opinion  to  let  it  (all  in  aatwally, 
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than   to  tetr  it  crude  and 
stalk.^ 

There  is  a  great  deal  of 
the  people,  upon  an  srtide  whidi  I 
under  the  head  of  pensions.  I  mean  the  greai 
patent  ^fieu  m  Me  enAequer.  They  are  in 
reality  and  substance  no  other  than  pensions, 
and  in  no  other  light  shall  I  oooaider  them. 
They  are  sinecures.  They  are  ahvajps  ex- 
ecuted by  deputy.  The  duty  of  the  principsl 
is  as  nothing.  They  differ  however  from  the 
pensions  on  the  list,  in  some  particuiars.  Th^ 
are  hekl  Car  life.  I  think,  with  the  public, 
that  the  profits  of  those  places  are  grown  enor- 
■KMB ;  the  magnitude  of  those  profits,  and  die 
nature  of  them,  both  call  for  reibnnntion.  Tlis 
nature  of  their  profits,  which  grow  oat  of  die 
public  distress,  is  itself  invidious  and  grievoia. 
But  I  fear  that  reform  cannot  be  immediate. 
I  find  rayselfuoder  a  restriction.  Thenepboss, 
and  others  of  the  same  kind,  v^iich  are  hdd 
for  life,  have  been  oonndered  an  property. 
They  have  been  given  as  a  provision  ibrohfl- 
dren ;  diey  have  been  the  subject  of  fiunily 
settlements ;  they  have  been  die  socurity  of 
creditora.  What  the  law  respects  dwU  be 
sacred  to  me.  If  the  baniers  of  law  should 
be  broken  down,  upon  ideas  of  canvenience, 
even  of  public  convenience,  we  shall  have  no 
longer  any  thing  certain  among  us.  If  the  di^ 
cretioa  df  power  is  once  let  loose  upon  pro- 
perty, we  can  be  at  no  k)ss  to  determine  whoso 
power,  and  what  discretion  it  is  that  will  pro- 
fj\  at  last.  It  wouki  be  wise  to  attend  upon 
the  order  of  things ;  and  not  to  atteapt  to  oot- 
nm  the  slow,  but  smooth  and  even  course  of 
nature.  There  are  occasions,  I  cuimit,  of 
public  neoessity,  so  vast,  so  clear,  so  evident, 
that  they  supersede  all  laws.  Law  being  only 
made  fiM*  the  benefit  of  the  community,  cannot 
in  any  one  of  its  parts  resist  a  demand  which 
may  comprehend  the  total  of  the  pubiic  in- 
terest. To  be  sure,  no  law  can  set  itself  up 
against  the  cause  and  reason  of  aU  law.  But 
such  a  case  very  rarely  happens;  and  this 
most  certainly  is  not  such  a.  case.  The  mere 
time  of  the  reform  is  by  no  means  worth  the 
sacrifice  of  a  principle  of  law.    Individuab 

*  It  was  supposed  by  the  lord  advocate.  In  a 
subsequent  debate,  that  Mr.  Burke,  because  ho 
objeaed  to  an  inquiry  into  the  pension  TUc  for 
the  purpose  of  OBConomy  and  relief  of  the  pub- 
He,  wniild  have  it  withheld  from  the  judgment 
ot  partiaoient  for  all  purposes  whatsoever.  Ttiis 
learned  genileman  certainly  misunderstood  him. 
His  plan  shews  that  he  wished  the  whole  list  to 
be  easily  accessible  ;  and  he  knows  that  ths 
pubiic  eye  is  of  itself  a  great  guard  afainst 
■buss. 
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|Mfl8  like  riiadoiTi ;  but  dw  commonwealth  b  Indeed  no  man  know*,  when  be  eota  off  the 

fixed  and  itable.  The  difference,  therefiire,  of  incitements  to  a  rirtooui  ambition,  and  the 

to-day  and  to-morrow,  which  to  private  people  juit  rewards  of  public  sernce,  what  infinite 

is  immense,  to  the  state  is  nothing.  Atanjrate,  misdiief  he  may  do  his  country,  through  all 

it  is  better,  if  possible,  to  reconcile  our  obco-  generations.    Such  earing  to  the  public  may 

nomy  with  our  laws,  than  to  set  them  at  rari-  prove  the  worst  mode  ct  robbing  it    The 

ance ;  a  quarrel  which  in  the  end  must  be  crown,  which  has  in  its  hands  the  trust  of  the 

desiructive  to  both.  daily  pay  for  national  service,  ought  to  have  in 

My  idea,  therefore,  is,  to  reduce  those  officers  its  haiids  also  the  means  for  the  repose  of  pub- 
to  fixed  salaries,  as  the  present  lives  and  rever-  lie  labour,  and  the  fixed  settlement  of  acknow- 
sions  shall  successively  fall.  I  mean,  that  the  lodged  merit.  There  is  a  time,  when  the 
office  of  the  great  auditor  (the  auditor  of  the  weather-beaten  vessels  of  the  state  ought  to 
receipt)  shall  be  reduced  to  3,0001.  a  year ;  oxne  into  harbour.  They  must  at  length  have 
and  the  auditors  of  the  imprest,  and  the  rest  a  retreat  from  the  malice  of  rivals,  fitm  the 
of  the  principal  officers,  to  fixed  appointments  perfidy  of  political  friends,  and  the  inoonstanqr 
of  1,50(M.  a  year  eadi.  It  will  not  be  difficult  of  the  people.  Many  of  the  persons,  ^itho  m 
to  calculate  the  value  of  this  fiill  of  lives  to  the  all  times  hiave  filled  the  great  offices  of  state, 
public,  when  we  shall  have  obtained  a  just  have  been  younger  brothers,  who  bad  originally 
account  of  the  present  income  of  those  places ;  little,  if  any  fortune.  These  offices  do  not 
and  we  shall  obtain  that  account  with  great  famish  the  means  of  amassing  weahh.  Thera 
facility,  if  the  pres«nt  possessors  are  not  ought  to  be  some  power  in  ffie  crown  of  gran- 
alarmed  with  any  apprehension  of  danger  to  ting  pensions  out  of  the  readi  of  its  own  ea^ 
their  fi^ebold  office.  prices.   An  intaii  of  dependeaee  is  a  bad 

1  know  too,  that  it  will  be  demanded  of  mo,  reward  of  merit 

how  it  comes,  that  since  I  admit  these  offices  I  woukl,  therefore,  leave  to  the  crown  th« 

to  be  no  better  than  pensions,  I  chose,  after  possibility  of  conferring  some  fovours,  which, 

the  principle  of  law  had  been  satisfied,  to  retain  whibt  they  are  received  as  a  reward,  do  not 

them  at  all?    To  this.  Sir,  I  answer,  that  operate  as  corruption.    When  men  reoeivo 

conceiving  it  to  be  a  fiindamental  part  of  the  obligations  fifom  the  crown,  through  the  pious 

constitution  of  this  country,  and  of  the  reason  hands  of  fiithers,  or  of  connections  as  vanorabla 

of  state  in  every  country,  that  there  must  be  as  the  paternal,  the  depMideneee  which  arise 

means   of  rewarding   public    service,  those  firom  thence,  are  the  obligations  of  gratitude, 

means  will  be  incomplete,  and  indeed  wholly  and  not  the  fetters  of  servility.    Such  tiea 

insufficient  for  that  purpose,  if  there  shouM  be  originate  in  virtue,  and  they  promote  it  They 

no  fijrther  reward  for  that  service,  than  the  continue  men  in  those  habitudes  of  firiendship, 

daily  wages  it  receives  during  the  |]4ea8ure  of  those  political  connections,  and  those  political 

the  crown.  principles  in  ^ich  they  began  life.    They 

Whoever  seriously  considers  the  exceDent  are  antidotes  against  corrupt  levity,  instead  of 

argument  of  Lord  Somera,  in  the  banker's  case,  causes  of  it    What  an  unseemly  spectade 

will  see  he  bottoms  himself  upon  the  very  same  would  it  afford,  what  a  disgrace  would  it  bo 

maxim  which  I  do  ;  and  one  of  his  principal  to  the  commonwealth  that  suffered  such  things, 

grounds  of  doctrine  for  the  alienability  of  the  to  see  the  hopeful  son  of  a  meritorious  minister 

domain  in  England,*  contrary  to  the  maxim  of  begging  his  bread  at  the  door  of  that  treasury, 

the  law  in  France,  he  lays  in  the  constitutional  from  whence  his  fether  dispensed  the  oeoonomy 

policy  of  furnishing  a  permanent  reward  to  put^  of  an  empire,  and  promoted  ihe  happiness  and 

lie  service ;  of  making  that  reward  the  origin  glory  of  his  country?  Why  should  he  be  obliged 

of  families ;  and  the  foundation  of  wealth  as  to  prostrate  his  honour,  and  to  submit  his  prin- 

well  as  of  honours.    It   is   indeed  the  only  ciples  at  the  levee  of  some  proud  fiivourite, 

genuine  unadulterated  origin  of  nobility.    It  shouMered  and  thrurt  aside  by  every  impudent 

is  a  great  principle  in  government ;  a  principle  pretender,  on  the  very  spot  where  a  few  days 

at  the  very  foundation  of  the  whole  structure,  before  he  saw  himself  adored  ?— ^iged  to 

The  otlier  judges  who  held  the  same  doctrine,  cringe  to  the  author  of  the  calamities  of  his 

went  beyond  Lord  Somers  with  regard  to  the  house,  and  to  kiss  the  hands  that  are  red  with 

remedy,  which  they  thought  was  given  by  law  his  fether's  blood  7 — No,  Sir,  these  things  ara 

against  the  crown,  upon  the  grant  of  pensions,  unfit-— they  are  intolerable. 

Sir,  I  shall  be  asked,  why  I  do  not  choose 

•  Before  the  statute  of  queen  Anna,  which  ^  destroy  those  offices  which  are  penuons, 

limited  the  itltenation  o(  land.  and  iqppoint  pensions  under  the  direct  title  m 
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their  steaid?  I  allow  that  in  tome  cases  it 
leads  to  abuse ;  to  have  things  appointed  fur 
one  purpose,  and  applied  to  another.  I  have 
no  great  objection  to  such  a  change :  but  I  do 
not  think  it  quite  prudent  for  me  to  propose  it. 
If  I  should  take  away  the  present  establish- 
ment, the  burthen  of  proof  rests  upon  me,  that 
so  many  pensions,  and  no  more,  and  to  such  an 
anoount  each,  and  no  more,  are  necessary  for 
the  public  service.  This  is  what  I  can  never 
prove ;  for  it  is  a  thing  incapable  of  definition. 
I  do  not  like  to  take  away  an  object  that  I 
think  answers  my  purpose,  in  hopes  of  getting 
it  back  again  in  a  better  shape.  People  will 
bear  an  old  establishmrat  when  its  excess  is 
corrected,  who  will  revolt  at  a  new  one.  I  do 
not  think  these  office-pensions  to  be  more  in 
number  than  sufficient :  but  on  that  point  the 
house  will  exercise  its  discretion.  As  to 
abuse,  I  am  convinced  that  very  few  trusts  in 
the  ordinary  coufM  of  administration  have 
admitted  less  abuse  than  this.  Efficient  minis- 
ters have  been  their  own  paymasters.  It  is 
true.  But  their  very  partiality  has  operated 
as  a  kind  of  justice ;  sind  still  it  was  service 
that  was  paid.  When  we  look  over  this  exche- 
quer list,  we  find  it  filled  with  the  descendants 
of  the  Walpoles,  of  the  Pelhams,  of  the  Town- 
riiends ;  names  to  whom  this  country  owes  its 
liberties ;  and  to  whom  his  majesty  owes  his 
crown.  It  was  in  one  of  these  lines,  that  the 
immense  and  envied  empbyment  he  now  holds, 
came  to  a  certain  duke,'^  who  is  now  pro- 
bably sitting  quietly  at  a  very  good  dinner 
directly  under  us,  and  acting  high  life  bdow 
stotrs,  whilst  we,  his  masters,  are  filling  our 
mouths  with  unsubstantial  sounds,  and  talking 
of  hungry  oeconomy  over  his  head.  But  he  is 
the  elder  branch  of  an  ancient  and  decayed 
house,  joined  to,  and  repaired  by  the  reward 
of  services  done  by  another.  I  respect  the 
original  title,  and  the  first  purchsse  of  merited 
wealth  and  honour  through  ail  its  descents, 
through  all  its  transfers,  and  all  its  assign- 
ments. May  such  fountains  never  be  dried 
up !  May  they  ever  flow  with  their  original 
purity,  and  refresh  and  fiructify  the  common- 
wealth, for  ages! 

Sir,  I  think  myself  bound  to  give  you  my  rea- 
sons as  clearly,  and  as  fully,  for  stopping  in  the 
course  of  reformation,  as  for  proceeding  in  it. 
My  limits  are  the  rules  of  law ;  the  rules  of 
policy;  and  the  service  of  the  state.  This  is 
the  reason  why  I  am  not  able  to  intermeddle 
with  another  article,  which  seoms  lo  be  a 


*  Duke  of  Newcastle,  whose  dining-room  is 
oader  cbe  house  of  oommons. 


specific  object  in  several  of  the  petitions;  I 
mean  the  reduction  of  exorbitant  eraohunenis 
to  efficient  offices.    If  I  knew   of  any  real 
efficient  office,  which  did  possess  exorbitant 
emoluments,  I  should  be  extremely  desirous 
of  reducing  them.    Others  may  know  of  them. 
I  do  not.    I  am  not  possessed  of  an  exact 
common  measure  between  real  service  and  its 
reward.    I  am  very  sure,  that  statfcs  do  some- 
times receive  services,  which  is  hardly  in  tftieir 
power  to  reward  according  to  their  worth.  If  I 
were  to  give  my  judgment  with  regard  to  this 
country,   I  do  not  think   the  great  efficient 
offices  of   the  state   to  be  overpaid.      Ths 
service  of  the  public  is  a  thing  which  cannot 
be  put  to  auction,  and  struck  down  to  thoss 
who  will  agree  to  execute  it  the  dieapest 
When  the   proportion  between  reward  and 
service  is  our  object,  we  must  always  coih 
sider  of  what  nature  the  service  is,  ami  what 
sort  of  men  they  are  that  must  peribnn  it 
What  is  just  payment  for  one  kind  of  labour, 
and  full  encouragement  for  one  kind  of  talents, 
is  fiuud  and  discouragement  to  others.    Mai^ 
of  the  great  offices  have  much  duty  to  do,  and 
much  expense  of  representation  to  maintain. 
A  secretary  of  state,  for  instance,  must  not 
appear  sordid  in  the  eyes  of  the  ministers  of 
other  nations;  neither  ought  our  ministers 
abroad  to  appear  contemptible  in  the  courts 
where  they  reside.    In  all  offices  of  duty, 
there  ia,  almost  necessarily,  a  great  neglect  of 
aU  domestic  affairs.    A  person  in  high  office 
can  rarely  take  a  view  of  his  fiunily-house.   If 
he  sees  that  the  state  takes  no  detriment,  the 
state  must  see  that  his  affairs  should  take  as 
litde. 

I  will  even  go  so  far  as  to  affinn,  that  if  men 
were  willing  to  serve  in  such  situations  with- 
out salary,  they  ought  not  to  be  permitted  to 
do  it.  Ordinary  service  must  be  secured  by 
the  motives  to  ordinary  integrity.  I  do  not 
hesitate  to  say,  that  that  state  which  lays  its 
foundation  in  rare  and  heroic  virtues,  will  be 
sure  to  have  its  superstructure  in  the  basest 
profligacy  and  cornipticm.  An  honourable  and 
fair  profit  is  the  best  security  against  avarics 
and  rapacity ;  as  in  all  things  else,  a  iawfid 
and  regulated  enjoyment  is  the  best  security 
against  debauchery  and  excess.  For  as  wealth 
is  power,  so  all  power  will  infallibly  draw 
wealth  to  itself  by  some  means  or  other:  and 
when  men  are  leA  no  way  of  ascertaining  their 
profits  but  by  their  means  of  obtaining  them, 
those  means  will  be  increased  to  infinity.  This 
is  true  in  all  the  parts  of  administration,  as 
well  as  in  the  whole.  If  any  individual 
to  decline  his  appointments,  it  might  give 
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unfair  advantage  to  ostenfatious  aml»ititui  ovrr  rf*»jislahC'i  t<>   lh»'ir  will,  whirh  will  bo  maiio 

unpretending  Mrvice ;  it  might  breed  invidious  by  their  virtue,  their  petulance,  or  their  pride. 

eompariMoa;  it  might  tend  to  deitraywintevar  It  must  indeed  be  adiiiitted,  that  nmaj  of 

Uttia  unity  and  afrMnieBtmiy  be  fiiuBdaBonf  tiw  nobili^  tre  m  porfcetly  wiDmg  to  aet 

ninMtan.    And  iAt  all,  wiwa  aa  Mriwilw  tbapart  of  flattaran,  tala-beann,  pavaikai, 

■an  had  w  Awtn  hia  iii— |iitiiiiwg  by  a  fclh"  piapa,  and  hafcciwi  aa  apy  of  tfaa  ioawat  and 


ihow  of  iliiiBiinitiihiw,  and  fiaod    vikat  of  mankind  can  poMiUy  ba.    Boi  Ihoy 
lunolf  in  poww  by  that  Mann,  what  aoeiarity    aia  not  prapariy  ^MUiM  ftr  thii  olyact  of 


iatfaora  that  Iwwoald  not  ohaaiabiaooafaa,    Ihoir  aiafcirina     TIm  vvanc  cf  a  ngidar  adiH 
and  dalni  ao  an  indanauty  ton  timea  mora    oatkai,  and  eariy  haUla,  and  ooom  farkiug  ra- 


than  ha  hao  given  up  t  amino  of  their  diputy,  wiU  nevar  parait  iheni 

This  rule,  ifloe  every  other,  amy  adnut  ita     to  brooma  a  maUdi  far  an  Italian  ouaucli,  a 


exceptioiw.    When  a  great  man  has  eoma  mountebank,  a  fidler,  a  player,  or  any  regular 

one  great  object  in  view  to  be  achieved  in  a  practitioner  of  that  tribe.    The  Roman  em* 

given  time,  it  may  be  abeohitriy  neceoeary  fiir  perouro  ahnoet  from  the  beginning,  threw  theoi* 

him  to  walk  out  of  all  the  common  roads,  and  setveo  into  sudi  hands;  Mid  the  mischief  in* 

if  his  fortune  permits  it,  to  hold  himself  out  aa  creased  every  day  till  the  decline  and  final  rain 

a  splendid  example.     I  am  toU,  that  some-  c£  the  empire.    It  is  therefore  of  very  greaC 

thing  of  this  kind  is  now  doing  in  a  country  importance  (provided  the  thing  ii  not  over* 

near  us.     But  this  is  for  a  short  race ;  the  done)  to  oootrive  sodi  an  estihlishment  an 

training  for  a  heat  or  two,  and  not  the  proper  must,  ahnoet  whether  a  prince  wiU  or  not, 

preparation  for  the  regular  atages  of  a  metbtH  bring  into  daily  and  hourly  offices  about  hia 

dical  journey.     I  am  speaking  of  establish-  person,  a  great  number  of  his  first  nobility ; 

ments  and  not  of  men.  and  it  is  rather  an  useful  prejudice  that  given 

It  may  be  expected,  Sir,  that  virion  I  am  them  a  pride  in  such  a  servitude.  Though  they 

giving  my  reasons  why  1  limit  mvself  in  the  are  not  much  the  better  for  a  court,  aoourt  wu 

reduction  of  employments,  or  of  their  profits,  be  mudi  the  better  for  them.   I  have  therefora 

I  shouU  say  something  of  those  whidt  seem  not  attempted  to  reform  ai^  of  the  officea  of 

of  eminent  inutility  in  the  state ;  I  mean  the  honour  about  the  king's  person, 
number  of  officers  wiw  by  dieir  places  ara        There  are,  indeed,  two  officea  in  hia  sfablaa 

attendant  on  the  person  of  the  king.    Consi-  which  are  sinecures.    By  the  change  of  man* 

dering  the  commonwealth  merely  as  such,  and  ners,  and  indeed  fay  the  nature  of  the  thing, 

considering  those  officers  only  as  relative  totha  they  must  be  so ;  I  mean  the  several  keepera 

direct  purpoees  of  the  state,  I  admit  that  they  of  buok-hoonds,  stag-hounds,  fox-hounds,  and 

are  of  no  use  at  all.     But  there  are  many  harriers.    They  answer  no  purpose  of  utility 

things  in  the  constitution  of  eatahliahmenta,  or  of  aplendour.    Theae  I  propose  io  abolish, 

which  appear  of  little  value  on  the  first  view,  It  is  not  proper  that  great  noblamen  shouU  ba 

which  in  a  secondary  and  oblique  manner,  keepers  of  dogs,  though  they  were  the  king'a 

produce  very  material  advantagea.     It  waa  dogs.    In  every  part  of  the  scheme,  I  have  ao* 

on  full  conaidaration  that  I  detennined  not  to  deavoured  that  no  primaiy,  and  that  even  no 

lessen  any  of  the  offices  of  honour  about  the  seoondaiy  service  of  the  state,  shouU  snffisr  fay 

crown,  in  their  number,  or  their  emolumaata.  its  frugali^.    I  mean  to  touch  no  offices  hot 

These  emohunents,  except  in  one  or  two  cases,  such  as  I  am  perfectly  sure  are  eidier  of  no  use 

do  not  much  more  than  answer  the  charge  of  at  all,  or  not  of  any  use  in  the  least  assignable 

attendance.    Men  of  condition  natiaally  fova  proportioo  to  the  burthen  with  which  th^  ktad 

to  be  about  a  court;  and  women  of  rondition  the  revenues  of  the  kingdom,  and  to  the  in- 

iove  it  much  more.    But  there  is  in  all  regular  fluenoe  with  which  they  oppreaa  the  freedom 

attendance,  ao  much  of  oonatraint,  that  if  it  of  parliamentary  delibmmtion ;  for  which  rea- 

were  a  merecharge,  without  any  cooapansation,  son  there  are  but  two  offices  which  are  pro- 

you  would  soon  have  the  court  deserted  by  all  periy  stato  officea,  that  I  have  a  deaire  to 

the  nobility  of  the  kingdom.  reform. 

Sir,  the  moat  aeriouamiachiefrwoiikifoHaar        The  firat  of  them  ia  the  new  office  of  tUrd 

from  auch  a  deaertion.    Kings  are  naturally  tttntay  of  alato,  which  is  coounooly  called 

kyvers  of  knr  company.   They  are  so  elevated  aurdg^  i^  Mata  for  the  edonia. 
above  all  the  reat  of  mankind,  that  they  must        We  know  that  all  the  correspondence  of  tha 

look  upon  all  their  sobfocta  aa  on  a  leveL  cokmies  had  been,  until  withm  a  few  yeara, 

They  ara  rather  apt  to  hate  than  to  love  carried  on  by  the  southern  Mcretary  of  stato ; 

their  aobility,  on  aoooont  of  the  ocrasional  and  that  this  department  has  not  been  i ' 
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upon  aeeoont  of  the  weight  of  its  duties ;  but 
on  the  contrary,  much  eought,  on  account  of  its 
patronage.  Indeed  he  must  be  poorly  ao- 
<|uainted  with  the  history  of  office,  in^  does  not 
know  how  very  lightly  the  American  functions 
have  always  leaned  on  the  shoulders  of  the  mi- 
nisterial Adaij  who  has  upheld  that  side  of  the 
sphere.  Undoubtedly,  great  temper  and  judg- 
ment was  requisite  in  the  management  of  the 
eolony  politics;  but  the  official  detail  was  a 
trifle.  Since  the  new  appointment,  a  train  ci 
iMfortunate  accidents  has  brought  before  us  al- 
most the  whole  correspondence  of  this  &tou- 
rite  secretary's  office,  since  the  6rst  day  of  its 
establishment.  I  will  say  nothing  of  its  aus- 
picious foundation  ;  of  the  quality  of  its  cor- 
respondence ;  or  of  the  eflTects  that  hare  en- 
sued fipom  it.  I  speak  merely  of  its  quantity ; 
which  we  know  would  have  been  little  or  no 
addition  to  the  trouble  of  whatever  office  had 
its  hands  the  fullest.  But  what  has  been  the 
real  condition  of  the  oM  office  of  secretary  of 
Mate?  Have  their  velvet  bags,  and  their  red 
boies,  been  so  full,  that  nothing  more  could 
possibly  be  crammed  into  them  ? 

A  correspondence  of  a  curious  nature  has 
been  lately  published.*  Inthatcorrespondmce, 
Sir,  we  fina  the  opinion  of  a  noble  person,  who 
b  thought  to  be  the  grand  manufacture  of  ad- 
ministrations ;  and  therefore  the  best  judge  of 
the  quality  of  his  work.  He  was  of  opinion, 
that  there  was  but  one  man  of  diligence  and 
industry  in  the  whole  administration — it  was 
the  late  earl  of  Suffolk.  The  noble  lord  la- 
mented very  justly,  that  this  statesman,  of  so 
much  mental  vigour,  was  almost  wholly  dis- 
abled from  the  exertion  of  it,  by  his  bodily  in- 
firmities. Lord  Suflblk,  dead  to  the  state,  long 
before  he  was  dead  to  nature,  at  last  paid  his 
tribute  to  the  common  treasury  to  which  we 
must  all  be  taxed.  But  so  little  want  was  found 
even  of  his  intentional  industry,  that  the  <^ce, 
vacant  in  reality  to  its  duties  long  before,  con* 
tinned  vacant  even  in  nomination  and  appoint- 
ment for  a  year  after  his  death.  The  whole  of 
the  laborious  and  arduous  OMTespondence  of 
this  empire,  rested  solely  up<Mi  the  activity  and 
energy  of  Lord  Weymouth. 

It  is  therefore  demonstrable,  since  one  dili- 
gent man  was  fully  equal  to  the  duties  of  the 
two  offices,  that  two  diligent  men  will  be  equal 
to  the  du^  of  three.  The  business  of  the 
new  office  which  I  shall  propose  to  you  to 
suppress,  is  by  no  means  too  mudi  to  be  re- 
turned to  either  of  the  secretaries  which  remain. 


*  Letters  between  Dr.  Addinffton  and  Sir  James 
Wright. 


If  this  dust  in  the  balanee  ■boo&d  be  diomlic 
too  heavy,  it  may  be  divided  betweeo  tkess 
both ;  North  America  (wfiiedier  free  or  re- 
duced) to  the  northern  secretaiy,  the  West 
Indies  to  the  southern.  It  ie  not  necessary 
that  I  should  say  more  upon  the  inutility  of  thsi 
office.  It  is  bivning  day-light.  But  before  I 
have  done,  I  shall  just  remark,  that  tiie  history 
of  this  office  is  too  recent  to  sufier  us  to  fofget, 
that  it  was  made  for  the  mere  conTonienee  of 
the  arrangements  of  pditical  intrigue,  aed  not 
for  the  service  of  the  state ;  that  it  wms  made, 
in  order  to  give  a  colour  to  an  exorbttani  in- 
crease of  the  civil  list;  and  in  the  same  act  to 
bring  a  new  accession  to  the  loaded  tiynyw* 
heap  of  cumipt  influence. 

There  is.  Sir,  another  office  which  was  not 
long  since  closely  connected  with  this  of  Ike 
American  secretary ;  but  has  been  lately  sepsf 
rated  from  it  for  the  very  same  purpose  for 
which  it  had  been  conjoined ;  I  mean  the  sole 
purpose  of  all  the  separations  and  all  the  eoe- 
junctions  that  have  been  lat^  made— a  job. 
—I  speak,  Sir,  of  the  board  of  &ad€  attdjdam-' 
tationM.  This  board  is  a  sort  of  temperate  bed 
of  influence ;  a  sort  of  gently  ripening  bou 
house,  where  eight  members  of  parlianMnt 
receive  salaries  of  a  thousand  a  year,  for  a 
certain  given  time,  in  order  to  matmv  at  a 
proper  season,  a  claim  to  two  diousand, 
granted  for  doing  less,  and  on  the  credit  of 
having  toiled  so  long  in  that  mferiour  labori- 
ous department. 

I  have  known  that  board,  off*  and  on,  for  a 
great  number  of  years.  Both  of  its  pretended 
objects  have  been  much  the  objects  of  my 
study,  if  I  have  a  right  to  call  any  pursuiti  of 
mine  by  so  respectable  a  name.  I  can  assure 
the  house,  and  I  hope  they  will  not  think  that 
I  risk  my  little  credit  lightly,  that,  without 
meaning  to  convey  the  least  reflection  upon  any 
one  of  its  members  past  or  present,-— it  is  a 
board  which,  if  not  mischievous,  is  of  no  use 
at  all. 

You  wiU  be  convinced.  Sir,  that  I  am  not 
mistaken,  if  you  reflect  how  generally  it  is 
true,  that  commerce,  the  principal  object  of 
that  office,  flourishes  most  when  it  is  left  to 
itself  Interest,  the  great  guide  of  commerce, 
is  not  a  blind  one.  It  is  very  well  able  to 
find  its  own  vray ;  and  its  necessities  are  ita 
best  laws.  But  if  it  were  possible,  in  ^  na- 
ture of  things,  that  the  young  should  direct 
the  old,  and  the  inexperienced  uistrud  die 
knowing ;  if  a  board  in  the  state  was  the  heal 
tutor  for  the  counting-house ;  if  the  desk  ought 
to  read  lectures  to  the  anvil,  and  the  pen  to 
usitfp  the  place  of  the  shiAtie — yet  in  angr 
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matter  ofregalation,  we  know  tfiat  board  maaC 
act  with  aa  Tittle  authority  aa  akill.  The  pre- 
rogative of  the  crown  is  utterly  inadequate 
to  the  object;  because  all  regulationa  are,  in 
their  nature,  restrictive  of  some  liberty.  In 
the  reign,  bdeed,  of  Charlet  tht  Finl^  the 
council,  or  committees  of  council,  were  never 
a  moment  unoccupied,  with  afiaira  of  trade. 
But  even  where  they  bad  no  ill  intention 
(which  was  sometimes  the  case)  trade  and 
manufacture  suffered  infinitely  from  their  in- 
judicious tamperings.  But  since  that  period, 
whenever  regulation  is  wanting  ((or  I  do  not 
deny,  that  sometimes  it  may  be  wanting)  pai^ 
liament  constantly  sits;  and  parliament  alone 
is  competent  to  such  regdation.  We  want 
no  instructions  from  boards  of  trade,  or  from 
any  other  board;  and  G^od  forbid  we  should 
give  the  least  attention  to  their  reports.  Par- 
liamentary inquiry  is  the  only  mode  of  obtai- 
ning parliaroentaiy  information.  There  is  more 
real  knowledge  to  be  obtained,  by  attending 
the  detail  of  business  in  ^  committees  above 
stairs,  than  ever  did  come,  or  ever  will  come 
from  any  board  in  this  kingdom,  or  from  all  of 
them  together.  An  assiduous  member  of  par- 
liament win  not  be  the  worse  instructed  there, 
for  not  being  paid  a  thousand  a  year  for  lear- 
ning his  lesson.  And  now  that  I  speak  of  the 
committees  above  stairs,  I  must  say,  that 
having  till  lately  attended  them  a  good  deal,  I 
have  observed  that  no  description  of  members 
give  so  little  attendance,  either  to  communi- 
cate, or  to  obtain  instruction  upon  raattera  of 
commerce,  as  the  honourable  members  of  the 
grave  board  of  trade.  I  really  do  not  recollect 
that  I  have  ever  seen  one  of  them  in  that  sort 
of  business.  Possibly  some  members  may 
have  better  memories ;  and  may  call  to  mind 
some  job  that  may  have  accidentally  brought 
one  or  other  of  them,  at  one  time  or  other,  to 
attend  a  matter  of  commerce. 

This  board.  Sir,  has  had  both  its  original 
formation,  and  its  regeneration,  in  a  job.  In 
a  job  it  was  conceived,  and  in  a  job  its  mother 
brought  it  forth.  It  made  one  among  those 
showy  and  specious  impositions,  which  one 
of  the  experiment-making  administrations  of 
Charita  the  Seoond  held  out  to  delude  the  peo- 
ple, and  to  be  substituted  in  the  place  of  the 
real  service  which  they  might  expect  from  a 
parliament  annually  sitting.  It  was  intended, 
also  to  corrupt  that  body  whenever  it  should  be 
permitted  to  sit.  It  was  projected  in  the  year 
1668,  and  it  continued  in  a  tottering  and 
rickety  chiMhood  for  about  three  or  four  years, 
for  it  died  in  the  year  167S,  a  babe  of  as  little 
hopes  as  ever  swelled  the  biDfl  of  mortality 


in  die  ardde  ofconmlsed  or  over>laid  diiUren, 
who  have  hardly  stepped  over  the  threahold  of 
life. 

It  was  buried  with  little  oeremoay;  and 
never  OMre  thought  of,  untU  the  reign  of  Kmg 
FFtUJom,  when  in  the  strange  vicisaitude  of 
neglect  and  vigour,  of  good  and  ill  success  that 
attended  his  wars,  in  the  year  16B6,  the  trade 
was  distressed  beyond  all  example  of  former 
sufferings,  by  the  piracies  of  the  French 
cruisers.  This  suffering  incensed,  and,  as  it 
should  seem,  very  justly  incensed,  the  house 
of  commons.  In  this  ferment  they  struck,  not 
only  at  the  administration,  but  at  the  very 
oonstitution  of  the  executive  govemnent.  They 
attempted  to  form  in  parliament  a  board  for 
the  protection  of  trade ;  which,  as  they  planned 
it,  was  to  draw  to  itaelf  a  great  part,  if  not 
the  whole,  of  the  functions  and  powera,  both  of 
the  adouralty,  and  of  the  trearary ;  and  thus, 
by  a  parliamentary  delegation  of  oflke  and 
officers,  they  threatened  absolute^  to  aeparate 
these  departments  from  the  whole  system  of 
die  executive  government,  and  of  course  to 
vest  the  most  leading  and  easential  of  its 
mttributea  in  this  boaird.  As  the  eiecutiv* 
government  was  in  a  manner  oonvieted  of  a 
dereliction  of  its  functions,  it  was  with  in6- 
nite  difficulty,  that  this  blow  was  warded  off 
in  that  session.  There  was  a  threat  to  renew 
the  same  in  the  next.  To  preveitt  the  effect 
of  this  manoeuvre,  the  court  opposed  another 
manoeuvre  to  it;  and  in  the  year  1606,  called 
into  life  this  board  of  trade,  which  had  alept 
since  167S. 

This,  in  a  few  words^  is  the  history  of  the 
regeneration  of  the  board  of  trade.  It  has 
perfectly  answered  its  purposes.  It  was  in- 
tended to  quiet  the  minds  of  the  people,  and 
to  compose  the  ferment  that  was  then  strongly 
working  in  parliament.  The  courtiers  wer» 
too  happy  to  be  able  to  substitute  a  board, 
which  they  knew  wouki  be  useless,  in  the  place 
of  one  that  they  feared  would  be  dangerous. 
Thus  the  board  of  trade  was  reproduc«l  in  a 
job ;  and  perhaps  it  is  the  only  instance  of  a 
public  body,  vihich  has  never  degenerated; 
but  to  this  hour  preserves  all  the  health  and 
vigour  of  its  primitive  institution. 

This  board  of  trade  and  plantations  has  not 
been  of  any  use  to  the  colonies,  as  colonies ; 
so  little  of  use,  that  the  flourishing  settlements 
of  New  Enf^and,  of  Virginia,  and  of  Mary- 
land, and  all  our  wealthy  ooloniea  in  the  West 
Indies,  were  of  a  date  prior  to  the  first  board 
of  Charles  the  Second.  Pennsylvania  and 
Carolina  were  settled  during  its  dark  quarter^ 
in  the  interval  between  the  sxtinetioo  of  the 
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fim,  and  iIm  fimaatioa  of  tlw  Moond  board. 
Two  oolooiea  akxnm  owo  their  orifin  to  that 
JmtnL  Georgia,  which,  tiU  lately,  has  made 
•  wtKj  alow  progreai;  and  never  did  make 
any  profreaa  at  att,  uolil  it  wholly  foc  rid  of  all 
the  regnlariona  which  the  board  of  trade  had 
■MMiided  into  ita  original  eooatituiion.  That 
colony  has  coat  the  nation  very  great  auma  of 
money ;  whereaa  the  ooloniea  which  have  had 
the  fiNtune  of  not  being  godfiuhered  by  tho 
board  of  trade  never  ooaC  the  nation  a  shit- 
Ung,  except  what  has  been  so  properly  spent 
in  losing  them.  Bitt  the  colony  of  Georgia, 
weak  as  it  was,  carried  with  it  to  the  bsC 
hotir,  and  carries,  even  in  its  present  dead 
pallid  visage,  the  periect  reaemblance  of  its 
parents.  It  always  had,  and  it  now  has,  an 
mUJhhakmtnt  paid  by  the  public  of  England, 
for  Uie  sake  of  the  influenoe  of  the  crown ; 
that  colony  having  never  been  able  or  wil- 
ling to  take  upon  itself  the  expense  of  its 
proper  government,  or  its  own  appropriated 


The  province  of  Nova  Scotia  was  the 
youngest  and  the  &vourite  diild  of  the  board. 
Good  God !  What  sums  the  nursing  of  that 
il-thriven,  hard-visaged,  and  itt-fiivoiived  brat, 
has  cost  to  this  wittol  nation !  Sir,  this  colony 
has  stood  us  in  a  sum  of  not  lem  than  seven 
hondred  thousand  pounda.  To  this  day  it  has 
made  no  repajrment — It  does  not  even  support 
those  offices  of  expense,  which  are  miscalled 
its  government ;  the  whole  of  that  job  still  lies 
upon  the  patient,  callous  shoulders  of  the  peo- 
ple of  England. 

Sir,  I  am  going  to  state  a  &at  to  you,  that 
will  serve  to  set  in  full  sunshine  the  real  value  oS 
ibrmality  and  official  superintendance.  There 
was  in  the  province  of  Nova  Scotia,  one  little 
nei^ected  comer,  Uie  country  of  the  nen^ra^ 
i^mdt ;  which  having  the  good  fintone  to  es- 
cape the  (bstering  care  of  both  France  and 
England,  and  to  have  been  shut  out  from  the 
protection  and  regulation  of  councils  of  com- 
merce, and  of  boards  of  trade,  did,  in  silence, 
without  notice,  and  without  asststanoe,  increase 
to  a  considerable  degree.  But  it  seems  our 
nation  had  more  skill  and  ability  in  destroying, 
than  in  settling  a  colony.  In  the  last  war  we 
did,  in  nay  opinion,  moat  inhumanly,  and  upon 
pretencea  that  in  the  eye  of  an  honest  man  are 
not  worth  a  fiuthing,  root  out  this  poor  innocent 
deserving  people,  whom  our  utter  inability  to 
govern,  or  to  reconcile,  gave  us  no  sort  of  right 
lo  extirpate.  Whatever  the  merits  of  that 
eonirpalion  might  have  been,  it  was  on  tho 
Ibolsteps  of  a  neglected  people,  it  was  on  the 
fandofuneunsu-ainad  povnrty,  it  waa  on  tha 


acquisitiona  of  unregulated  industry,  that  aoy 
thing  which  deeenres  the  name  of  a  cokiay  in 
that  province,  has  been  ibrmed.  It  has  bem 
formed  by  overflowings  from  the  exuberant 
population  of  New  England,  and  by  emi- 
gration from  other  parts  of  Nova  Scotia  of 
nigilives  from  the  protodion  of  the  board  of 
trade. 

But  if  all  of  these  things  were  not  more  than 
aofficient  to  prove  to  you  the  inutili^  of  that 
expensive  establishment,  I  will  desire  yon  to 
recollect.  Sir,   that  those  who  may  be  very 
ready  to  defend  it,  are  very  cautious  how 
they  erapby  it ;  cautious  how  they  employ  it 
even  in  appearance  and  pretence.    They  are 
afraki  they  should  kise  the  bene6t  of  iu  influ- 
ence in  pariiament,  if  they  seemed  to  keep  it 
up  for  any  other  purpose.    If  ever  there  were 
commercial  points  of  great  weight,  and  most 
dosely  connected  with  our  dependencies,  they 
are  those  which  have  been  agitated  and  deci- 
ded in  parliament  since  I  came  into  iL    Which 
of  the  innumerable  regulations  since  made  had 
their  origin  or  their  imprDvemcnt  in  the  board 
of  trade  ?    Did  any  of  the  several  East  India 
bills  which  have  l>eeo  successively  produced 
since   1767,  originate  there  ?    Did  any  one 
dream  of  referring  them,  or  any  part  of  them 
thither  ?    Was  any  body  so  ridi<»]lous  as  even 
to  think  of  it  ?    If  ever  there  was  an  occasion 
on  which  the  board  was  fit  to  be  consulted,  it 
was  with  regard  to  the  acts  that  were  pre- 
ludes to  the  American  war,  or  attendant  on  its 
commencement :  those  acts  were  full  of  conn 
mercial  regulations,  such  as  they  were — the 
interooune  bill ;  the  prohibitory  bill ;  the  fish- 
ery biU.    If  the  board  was  not  concerned  ia 
such  things,  in  what  particular  was  it  thought 
fit  that  it  should  be  concerned  ?    In  the  course 
of  all  these  bills  through  the  house,  I  observed 
the  members  of  that  board  to  be  remaikably 
cautious  of  intermeddling.    They  understood 
decorum  better;  they  know  that  matters  ol 
trade  and  plantations  are  no  business  of  theirs. 
There  were  two    very  recent  occasions, 
which,  if  the  idea  of  any  use  for  the  board  had 
not  been  extinguished   by  prescription,   ap- 
peared loudly  to  call  for  their  interference. 

When  comnuasioners  were  sent  to  pay  hia 
majesty's  and  our  dutiful  respects  to  the  con- 
gress of  the  United  States,  a  part  of  their 
powers  under  the  commission  were,  it  seems, 
of  a  commercial  nature.  They  were  autho- 
rized in  the  most  ample  and  undefined  man- 
nar,  to  form  a  commercial  treaty  with  Ame- 
rica on  the  spoL  This  was  no  trivial  object. 
As  the  formation  of  such  a  treaty  would  necea- 
aarihr  havo  been  no  less  than  the  breaking  tq> 
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of  oar  wbolo  commarcial  ■jnrteuii  and  the  a  reatrainad  benefli  natnraljr  reqairad  maeh 
giring  it  an  entire  new  fbnn ;  one  would  ima-  detailed  managemeoC  and  poaitive  regulation, 
gine,  that  the  board  of  trade  woold  have  lat  Bat  neither  t^  qualified  propoaitioM  which 
day  and  night,  to  model  propoaitiotia,  which,  were  receired,  nor  thoae  other  qualified  pfo- 
OD  oor  side,  might  eerre  as  a  baaia  to  that  poaitioiM  whidi  were  rejeelad  bj  miniaten, 
treaty.    No  audi  thing.    Their  learned  lei-  were  the  leaat  eoooem  of  thairBi  or  were  they 
sure  was  not  in  the  least  intefrupCedi  thou^  aver  thought  of  in  the  bwinees. 
one  oTthe  members  of  the  board  was  a  coot-  It  ia  therefore,  Sir,  on  the  opinioB  of  parlia- 
missioner,  and  might,  in  mere  compliment  to  meat,  oo  the  opinion  of  the  mmisters,  and  ereo 
his  office,  have  been  auppoaed  to  make  a  show  on  their  own  opinion  of  their  inutility,  that  I 
of  deliberation  on  the  subject.    But  he  knew  shall  propoae  to  you  to  mippnm  tM§  bomrd  •/ 
that  his  oolleaguea  wouki  hare  thought  he  trade  erndplanMiona;  and  toreoommital  its 
laughed  in  their  faces,  had  he  attempted  to  bosineaa  to  the  council  finom  mbtmcc  it  waa 
bring  any  thing  the  moat  diatantly  relating  to  rwy  improridently  taken ;  and  which  buat- 
commerce  or  coloniea  before  timn,    A  noUe  ness,  (iHiate?er  it  might  be,)  waa  much  better 
perMn,  engaged  in  the  aame  commisaion,  and  done,  and  without  any  eipense;  and  indeed 
sent  to  learn  hiacommercial  rudimenti  inNew  ^rfiere  in  effect  it  nsay  all  come  at  bat.    Al* 
York,  (then  under  the  operation  of  an  act  for  moat  all  that  deaerrea  the  name  of  business 
the  universal  prohibition  of  trade,)  was  soon  there,  is  the  reference  of  the  pholatSon  acts  to 
after  put  at  the  head  of  that  board.    Thiacoo-  the  opinion  of  gentleoMn  of  the  law.    But  all 
tempt  from  the  preaent  ministers  of  all  the  Ihia  may  be  done,  aa  the  Irish  buaineaa  of  the 
pretended  (Unctiona  of  that  board,  and  their  aame  nature  has  always  been  done,  by  the 
manner  of  breathing  into  iti  very  aoul,  of  council,  and  with  a  refer  enea  to  the  attorney 
inspiring  it  with  ita  animating  and  preaiding  and  aotteitor  genefal. 
principle,  puts  an  end  to  all  dispute  concerning  There  are  some  refulations  io  the  hoose- 
their  opinion  of  the  clay  it  waa  made  oC    Bat  hoU,  relatiTo  to  the  omoera  of  the  yeomen  of 
I  will  giro  them  heaped  measure.  the  guardi,  and  the  officers  and  band  of  gei^ 
It  was  but  the  other  day,  that  the  noble  lord  tieraen  pensioners,  which  I  shall  bkewiaa  sub- 
in  the  blue  riband  carried  up  to  the  houae  of  mit  to  your  oonaideration,  for  tha  parposa  of 
peers,  two  acts,  altering  I  think  mudi  for  the  regulating  eatahlishnMnta,  which  at  preaent 
better,  but  altering  ita  a  great  degree,  our  whole  are  much  abiaed. 

commercial  system,    "niose  acta,  I  mean,  for  I  hare  now  finished  aD,  that  for  the  preaent 

giving  a  firee  trade  to  Ireland  in  wooUens  and  in  I  ahaU  trouble  you  with  on  the  plm  9f  re^ 

all  things  ebM,  with  independent  natkaw,  and  dmeben,    I  mean  next  to  propose  to  you  the 

giving  them  an  equal  trade  to  our  own  cok^  ffen  cf  mnwtgmmMj  by  which  I  mean  to 

nies.    Here  too  the  novelty  of  this  great,  but  appropriata  and  fix  the  civil  list  money  Io 

arduoua  and  critkal  hnprovement  of  system,  ito  several  aervicas  aooonling  to  their  an- 

wouM  make  you  conceive  that  the  anxioas  soli-  tore ;  for  I  am  thoroughly  aeuibte,  that  if  a 

citude  of  the  noble  kird  in  the  blue  riband,  diacretion,  vrholly  arbitrvy  can  be  exwclsed 

would  have  wholly  deatroyed  the  plan  of  aun^  nver  the  civil  list  revenue,  ahbough  the  moat 

mer  recreation  of  that  board,  by  raferencea  to  affectual  methoda  nsay  be  taken  to  prevent  the 

examine,  compare,  and  digeat  matters  for  par-  inferiour  depaitmsnta  from   exceeding  their 

liament— You  would  imagine,  that  Irish  com-  bounds,  the  plan  of  reformation  wUl  still  be 

miasionen  of  customs,  and  BngKsh  conmua-  left  vary  imperfect.     It  will  not,  in  my  opi- 

sioners  of  ciwtoms,  and  commimioaers  of  nion,  be  safe  to  permit  an  entirely  arbitrary 

excise,  that  merchants  and  manufiuturers  of  discretion  even  in  Uie  first  k)rd  of  the  treasury 

every  denomination,  had  daily  crowded  their  himself;  it  will  not  be  safe  to  leave  with  him 

outer  rooms.   NU  Aonon.   The  perpetual  vir-  m  power  of  diverting  the  public  money  fitNn 

tual  adjournment,  and  the  unbroken  sitting  its  proper  objects,  of  payiqg  it  in  an  irregular 

vacation  of  that  board,  was  no  more  disturbed  oourae,  or  of  inverting  perfaapa  the  order  of 

by  the  Irish  than  by  the  plantation  conmerce,  time,  dictated  by  the  proportion  of  value, 

or  any  other  commerce.    The  aame  matter  whidt  ought  to  i^ulate  hie  application  of 

made  a  large  part  of  the  business  which  oocu-  payment  to  aenriee. 

pied  the  houM  for  two  aessions  before ;  and  aa  I  am  aenafole  too,  that  the  very  operation 

our  ministers  were  not  then  meflowed  by  the  of  a  plan  of  osoonomy  which  lands  to  axone- 

miU,  emollient,  and  engaging  blandishmanii  rate  the  civil  list  of  expensive  establidmients, 

of  our  dear  sister,  into  all  tiM  tendemeas  of  may  in  aome  sort  defeat  the  capital  end  we 

unqualified  surrender,  the  bounds  and  UmtH  of  have  in  fiaw,  the  indepandanca  of  parliament  { 
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•ad  tint  u  rononi^  the  paUic  and  oatamible 
■waiM  of  ioflaenee,  we  oMiy  increue  the  iiiod 
of  prmtte  eorniption.  I  have  thoagfal  of  aome 
— ethodt  to  prereot  an  aboae  of  auqihis  caah 
mder  diacrecionary  appUcatioo ;  I  mean  the 
heada  of  mcrfA  mviet,  tpmitd  mnitM^  varioM 
jiqfauNft,  and  the  Iflie;  which  I  hope,  will 
answer,  and  which  in  doe  time  I  ^lall  lay 
belbre  yon.  Where  I  am  onabte  to  limit  the 
quantity  of  the  soma  to  be  applied,  by  reason 
of  the  uncertain  quantity  of  the  aerrice,  I 
endeaTDur  to  confine  it  to  iti  Una;  to  tecore 
an  indefinite  application  to  the  definite  aerrioe 
to  which  it  belonga ;  not  lo  slop  the  profrem 
of  expense  in  ita  line,  but  to  confine  it  to  that 
Une  m  which  it  profcuaes  to  more. 

But  that  part  of  my  plan,  Sir,  upon  whidi  I 
principally  rest,  that,  on  which  I  rely  for  the 
purpose  of  bindinf  up  and  securinf  the  whole, 
is  to  estahlirii  a  fixed  and  invariable  order  in 
afl  its  paymsnli,  which  it  shall  not  be  permit- 
led  to  the  firrt  lord  of  the  treasury,  upon  any 
pretence  wfaalaoeter,  to  depart  fiiom.  I  there- 
fore diride  the  ciril  list  pajrment  into  nine 
climes,  putting  each  dam  forward  according 
to  the  importance  or  justice  of  the  demand, 
and  to  the  inability  of  the  persons  entitled  to 
enforce  their  pretensions ;  that  is,  to  put  those 
first  who  have  the  most  efficient  offices,  or 
daim  the  justest  debts;  and,  at  the  same  time, 
from  the  character  of  that  descriptioa  of  men, 
fixwn  the  retirednem  or  the  remotenem  of  their 
situation,  or  fifom  their  want  of  weight  and 
power  to  enforce  their  pretensions,  or  from  their 
being  entirdy  subject  to  the  power  of  a  minia- 
ler,  without  any  reciprocal  power  of  awing, 
ought  to  be  the  most  considered,  and  are  the 
most  likdy  to  be  neglecied ;  all  these  I  place 
in  the  highest  dasses:  I  place  in  the  lowest 
those  whose  functions  are  of  the  least  import 
tanoe,  but  whose  persons  or  radc  are  often  of 
the  greatest  power  and  influence. 

In  the  first  clam  I  place  the  jmdgm,  as  of 
the  first  importance.  It  is  the  public  justice 
that  holds  the  community  together ;  the  ease, 
therefore,  and  independence  of  the  judgea, 
ou^t  to  superwde  all  other  considerations,  and 
they  ought  to  be  the  rery  last  to  fed  the  ne- 
cemities  of  the  state,  or  to  be  obliged  either  to 
court  or  bully  a  minister  for  their  right :  they 
ought  to  be  as  wsofc  tokeitan  on  their  oum  i2»- 
mmtUf  as  strenuous  asserters  of  the  rights  and 
liberties  of  others.  The  judges  are,  or  ought 
to  be,  of  a  natrvtd  and  retired  character,  and 
wholly  unconnected  with  the  pditical  world. 

In  the  second  clam,  I  pbce  the  foreign  mi- 
nisteni.  The  judges  are  the  links  of  our  cod- 
Bectkaf  with  ons  anodier ;  the  f 


ten  are  the  lidu  of  our  connection  with  other 
nations.  They  are  not  upon  the  spot  to  d^ 
mand  payment,  and  are  therefore  the  moot  likely 
to  be,  as  in  fiict  they  hare  sometimes  been,  en- 
tirdy neglected,  to  the  great  disgrace,  and 
pertwps  the  great  detriment  of  the  nation. 

In  the  third  daas,  I  wouU  bring  all  the 
tradesmen  who  supply  the  crown  by  contract, 
er  otherwise. 

In  the  fourth  class,  I  place  all  the  domestic 
seitaiilB  of  the  king,  and  all  persons  in  effi- 
cient offices,  whose  salaries  do  not  exceed  two 
hundred  pounds  a  year. 

In  the  fifth,  upon  account  of  honour,  whidi 
ongfat  lo  give  place  to  nothing  but  charity  and 
rigid  justice,  I  would  place  the  pensions  and 
allowances  of  his  majesty's  royal  &mily,  cooi- 
prehending  of  course  the  queen,  together  with 
the  stated  allowance  of  the  privy  purse. 

In  the  sixth  dam,  I  place  thoae  efficient  of- 
fices of  duty,  whose  salaries  may  exceed  the 
sum  of  two  hundred  pounds  a  year. 

In  the  seventh  cLus,  that  mixed  mass  tfas 
whole  pension  list. 

In  the  eighth,  the  offices  ofhonour  about  the 
king. 

In  the  ninth,  and  the  last  of  aB,  the  aakriss 
and  penaions  of  the  first  lord  of  the  treasury 
himsdf,  the  chancellor  of  the  exchetpier,  and 
the  other  comminieners  of  the  treasury. 

If  by  any  possible  miamaaageroent  of  that 
part  of  the  revenue  which  is  left  at  discretion, 
or  by  any  other  mode  of  prodigality,  cadi  ahouki 
be  deficient  for  the  payment  of  the  lowest 
dasses, I  propose,  that  the  amount  of  thoae  sala- 
ries where  the  deficiency  may  happen  to  (kU, 
ahall  not  be  caried  as  debt  to  the  account  of  the 
succeeding  year,  but  that  it  shall  be  entirdy 
lapsed,  sunk  and  lost;  so  that  government  will  be 
•nabled  to  start  in  the  race  of  every  new  year, 
wholly  unloaded,  fi-esk  in  wind  and  in  vigour. 
Hereafter  no  civil  list  debt  can  ever  come 
upon  the  public  And  those  who  do  not  om- 
aider  this  as  saving,  because  it  is  not  a  cer* 
tain  sum,  do  not  ground  their  calculations  of 
the  future  on  their  experience  d*  the  past. 

I  know  of  no  mode  of  preserving  the  effec- 
tual execution  of  any  duty,  but  to  make  it  the 
direct  interest  of  the  executive  officer  that  it 
ahall  be  faithftjUy  performed.  Assuming,  then, 
that  the  present  vast  allowance  to  the  civil 
list  is  perfectly  adequate  to  all  its  purposes, 
if  there  shoukl  be  any  failure,  it  must  be  fipom 
the  mismanagement  or  neglect  of  the  first  com- 
mimioner  of  the  treasury;  since,  upon  the 
proposed  plan,  there  can  be  no  expense  of  any 
consequence,  which  he  is  not  himsdf  previ- 
ously to  authoriu  and  finally  to  coolrouL    hit 
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tfierefbre  jiut,  as  well  as  politic,  that  tlia  Iom 
■hould  attach  upon  th«  delinqueocy. 

If  the  fiiilure  from  the  delinquency  ahould 
be  very  conaiderabie,  it  will  &U  on  the  daaa 
directly  abore  the  first  lord  of  the  treasury,  as 
well  as  upon  himself  and  his  board.  It  will 
fidl,  as  it  ought  to  fall,  upon  oflkes  of  no  pri- 
mary importance  in  the  state ;  but  then  it  will 
fall  upon  persons,  whom  it  will  be  a  matter 
of  no  dight  importance  fer  a  minister  to  pro> 
Toke — it  will  fidl  upon  persons  of  the  first  rank 
and  consequence  in  the  kingdom ;  upon  those 
who  are  nearest  to  the  king,  and  fi«quently 
bare  a  more  interiour  credit  with  him  than 
the  minister  himself  It  will  fidl  upon  masters 
of  the  horse,  upon  kMrd  chamberlains,  upon 
kml  stewards,  upon  grooms  of  the  stole,  and 
lords  of  the  bed-chamber.  The  househokl 
troops  form  an  army,  who  will  be  ready  to 
onitiny  (or  want  of  pay,  and  whose  mutiny 
wiU  be  rmlfy  dreadful  to  a  commander  in  chief. 
A  rebellion  of  the  thirteen  lords  of  the  bed- 
chamber woukl  be  fitf  more  terrible  to  a  mi- 
nister, and  would  probably  affect  his  power 
more  to  the  quick,  than  a  revolt  of  thirteen  oo- 
kmies.  What  an  uproar  such  an  erent  wouU 
create  at  court!  What  pttiHimSf  and  eommU" 
laes,  and  aateeiaUonit  woukl  it  not  produce! 
Bless  me!  what  a  (Mattering  of  while  sticks 
and  yeUow  sticks  wouU  be  about  his  head— 
what  a  storm  of  gold  keys  wouki  fly  about  the 
ears  of  the  minister— what  a  shower  of 
Georges,  and  Thistles,  and  medab,  and  oo^ 
lars  of  SJ9.  wouM  sssiil  him  at  his  first  en- 
trance into  the  antichamber,  after  an  insohrent 
Christmas  quarter.  A  tumult  which  couki  not 
be  appeased  by  aH  the  hannony  of  the  new 
year's  ode.  Rebellion  it  is  certain  there 
wouki  be ;  and  rebellion  may  not  now  indeed 
be  so  critical  an  event  to  those  who  engage  in 
it,  since  its  price  is  so  correctly  ascertained  at 
just  a  thousand  pound. 

Sir,  this  dassing,  in  my  opinion,  is  a  seri- 
ous and  solid  security  ior  the  peHbrmance  of  a 
minister's  duty.  Lord  Coke  says,  that  the 
staff  was  put  into  the  treasurer's  hand  to  en- 
able hira  to  support  himself  indien  there  was 
no  money  in  the  exchequer,  and  to  beat  away 
importunate  solicitors.  The  method,  which  I 
propose,  would  hinder  him  fiom  the  necessity 
of  such  a  broken  staff  to  lean  on,  or  such  a 
miserable  weapon  for  repulsing  the  demands 
of  worthless  suitors,  who,  the  noble  lord  in  the 
blue  riband  knows,  will  bear  many  hard  bkms 
en  the  head,  and  many  other  indignities,  before 
they  are  driven  torn  the  treasury.  In  this 
pUn,  he  b  furnished  with  an  answer  to  all 
their  importunity;  an  answer  tu won • 


■ive,  than  if  be  had  knocked  them  down  with 
his  staff—*'  Sir,  (or  my  Lord,)  you  ara  calling 
for  my  own  salary — Sir,  you  are  calling  for  the 
appointments  of  my  colleagues  who  sit  about 
me  in  office— Sir,  you  are  going  to  excite  a 
mutiny  at  court  against  me— you  are  going  to 
estrange  his  majesty's  confidence  from  me, 
through  the  chamberlain,  or  the  master  of  the 
horse,  or  the  groom  of  the  stole." 

As  things  now  stand,  every  man  in  propor- 
tion to  hii  consequence  at  court,  tends  to  add 
to  the  expense  of  the  civil  list,  by  all  manner 
of  jobs,  tf  not  for  himself,  yet  for  his  depen- 
dents. When  the  new  plan  is  estabUsbed, 
those  who  ara  now  suitors  for  jobs,  will  become 
the  most  strenuous  opposers  of  them.  They 
will  have  a  common  interest  with  the  minister 
m  public  oBConomy.  Every  class,  as  it  stands 
low,  will  become  security  for  the  payment  of 
the  preceding  class;  aiad  thus  the  persons 
whose  insignificant  services  defimud  those  that 
are  usefiil,  woidd  then  become  interested  in 
their  payment.  Then  the  powerful,  instead 
of  oppressing  wodd  be  obliged  to  support  the 
weak  ;  and  idleness  wouki  become  concerned 
in  the*reward  of  industry.  The  whole  fobrk: 
of  the  civil  OBOonomy  would  become  compact 
and  connected  in  aH  its  parts;  it  wouki  be 
formed  into  a  well-organized  body,  where 
every  member  contributes  to  the  support  of  the 
vrbole :  and  where  even  the  lazy  stomach  se- 
enres  the  vigour  of  the  active  arm. 

This  plan,  I  really  flatter  myself,  is  Uid,  not 
in  officiid  formality,  nor  in  airy  speculation, 
but  in  real  lifo,  and  in  human  nature,  in  what 
*' comes  home  (as  Bacon  says)  to  the  bu- 
siness and  bosoms  of  men."  You  have  now, 
Sir,  before  you,  the  whole  of  my  scheme,  as 
fitf  as  I  have  digested  it  into  a  form,  that 
might  be  in  any  respect  worthy  of  your  coo- 
sideratum.— I  intend  to  lay  it  before  you  in 
five  bills.^  The  |4an  consists,  indeed,  of 
many  parts,  but  they  stand  upon  a  few  plain 
principles.  It  is  a  plan  which  takes  nothing 
firom  the  civil  list  without  discharging  it  of  a 
burthen  equal  to  the  sum  carried  to  the  public 
■orvice.  It  weakens  no  one  function  neces- 
sary to  government ;  but  on  the  contrary,  by 
appropriating  supply  to  service,  it  gives  it 
greater  vigour.  It  provides  the  means  of 
order  and  foresight  to  a  minister  of  finance, 
vidiich  may  always  keep  all  the  objects  of  his 
office,  and  their  state,  condition,  and  relations, 
distinctly  before  him.  It  brings  forward  ac- 
counts without  hurrying  and  durtressing  the 
■ooountants ;  whilst  it  provides  for  public 

•  TUss  of  tha  bills  read. 
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0(MiTWii6noO|  h  TCgKrdi  prirftto  righte.  It 
MtingttuhM  Mcrei  oomiptioo  afanost  to  the 
pMnbili^  of  its  «adsteoe«.  It  deitrojrs  direct 
and  rinble  inAaenoe  eqyal  to  the  officea  of  at 
leaat  fifty  aaoaberi  of  parliameot.  Lastly,  it 
prevents  the  prorision  for  his  majesty's  ehil- 
dren,  from  being  dtrertad  lo  the  political  pur- 
posse  of  his  minister. 

These  are  the  points,  on  which  I  rely  for 
the  merit  of  the  plan :  I  porsoe  <BConomy;in  a 
secondary  view,  and  only  as  it  is  connected 
with  thciee  great  objects.    I  am  persuaded, 
that  oren  for  wpply  this  scheme  will  be  fiur 
from  onfruidul,  if  it  be  executed  to  the  extent 
I  propose  it    I  think  it  will  give  to  the  publie, 
•t  its  psriods,  two  or  three  hundred  thousand 
pounds  a  ysar;  if  not,  it  will  give  them  a 
system  of  osoonomy,  which  is  itself  a  great 
revenue.    It  gives  me  no  little  pride  and  satis- 
foction,  to  find  that  die  principles  of  my  pro- 
ceedings are,  in  many  respects,  the  very  same 
widi  thoee  whidi  are  now  pursued  in  the  phms 
of  the  French  minister  of  finance.    I  am  sure, 
that  I  lay  before  you  a  scheme  easy  and  prao- 
tioable  in  all  its  parts.    I  know  it  is  common 
at  ones  to  applaud  and  to  reject  all  attempts 
of  this  nature.    1  know  it  is  common  for  men 
to  say,  that  such  and  such  things  are  perfectly 
right — very  desirable ;  but  that,  unfortunately, 
tkay  are  not  practicable.    Oh!  no,  Sir,  no. 
Those  things  which  are  not  practicable,  are 
not  desirable.    There  is  nothing  in  the  world 
really  beneficial,  that  does  not  lie  within  the 
reach  of  an  infiirmed  understanding,  and  a 
well-directed  purwit    There  is  netting  that 
God  has  judged  good  for  ns,  that  he  has  not 
given  us  the  means  to  accomplish,  both  in  the 
natural  and  the  moral  worid.    If  we  cry,  Uke 
children  for  the  moout  like  chiUren  we  must 
cry  on. 

We  must  follow  the  nature  of  our  aflmirs, 
and  conform  ounelves  to  our  situation.  If  we 
do,  our  objects  are  plain  and  comftassable. 
Why  should  we  resolve  to  do  nothing,  because 
what  I  propose  to  you  may  not  be  the  exact 
demand  of  the  petition ;  when  we  are  fitf  Srom 
resolved  to  comply  even  with  what  evidently  is 
so  ?  Does  this  sort  of  chichanery  become  us  ? 
The  people  are  the  masters.  They  have  only 
to  express  dieir  wants  at  large  and  in  gross. 
We  are  the  expert  artists ;  we  are  the  skilful 
workmen,  to  shape  their  desires  into  perfect 
form,  and  to  fit  the  utensU  to  the  use.  They 
are  the  sufferers,  diey  tell  the  symptoms  of  the 
complaint ;  but  we  know  die  exact  seat  of  the 
disease,  and  how  to  apply  the  remedy  ac- 
cording to  the  rules  of  art.  How  shocking 
wouUit  bate  see  ui  pervert  our  akill,  into  a 


sinister  and  servile  dexterity,  for  the  pm^am 
of  evading  our  duty,  and  defrauding  our  eo^ 
pbyen,  who  are  our  natural  lords,  of  das  ob> 
ject  of  their  just  expectations.    I  think  the 
whole  not  only  practicable^  but  practicable  in 
a  very  short  time.    If  we  are  in  earnest  about 
it,  and  if  we  exert  that  industry,  and  thoss 
talents  in  forwarding  the  work,  which  I  am 
afraid  may  be  exerted  in  impeding  it— I  e»> 
gage,  that  the  whole  may  be  put  in  complete 
execution  within  a  year.    For  my  o«m  part, 
I  have  very  little  to  recommend  me  for  tlus  or 
for  anytask,  but  a  kind  of  earnest  and  anxiow 
poTMverance  of  mind,  which,  with  ail  its  good 
and  all  its  evil  effects,  is  moulded  into  my  can> 
stitution.    I  faithfully  engage  to  the  bourn,  if 
they  choose  to  appoint  me  to  any  part  in  the 
execution  of  this  work,  which  (when  they  have 
made  it  theirs  by  the  improvements  of  their 
wisdom,  will  be  worthy  of  the  able  ir*istiir* 
they  may  give  me)  that  by  night  and  liy 
day,  in  town,  or  in  country,  at  the  desk,  or 
in  the  forest,  I  will,  without  regard  to  csn> 
venience,  ease,  or  pleasure,  devote   Bayself 
to  their  service,  not  expecting  or  adiiiillin 
any  reward  whatsoever.    I  owe  to  this  coun- 
try my  labour,  which  is  my  all ;  and  I  owe  lo 
it  ten  times  more  industry,  if  ten  times  man 
I  oouM  exert.     After  all  I  shall  he  an  ai- 
profitable  servant 

At  the  same  time,  if  I  am  able,  and  if  I 
shall  be  permitted,  I  will  lend  an  humUs 
helping  hand  to  any  other  good  work  which  ii 
going  on.  I  have  not,  Sir,  the  frantk  pre- 
sumption to  suppose,  diat  this  plan  oonuiss 
in  it  the  whole  of  what  the  public  has  a  ri^ 
to  expect,  in  the  great  work  of  reformation  thty 
call  for.  Indeed  it  falls  infinitely  short  of  it 
It  falls  short,  even  of  my  own  ideas.  I  have 
some  thoughts  not  yet  fully  ripened,  relative  t» 
a  reform  in  the  customs  and  excise,  as  well  ss 
in  some  other  branches  of  financial  adminis- 
tration. There  are  other  things  too,  which 
form  essential  parts  in  a  great  plan  for  the 
purpose  of  restoring  the  independence  of  par- 
liament The  contractor's  biO  of  last  year  it 
is  fit  to  revive ;  and  I  rejoice  that  it  is  in  better 
hands  than  mine.  The  bill  for  suspending  the 
votes  of  cusloro-house  officers,  brought  into 
parliament  several  3reani  ago,  by  one  of  our 
worthiest  and  wisest  members,*  (would  lo 
God  we  oould  along  with  the  plan  revive  the 
person  who  designed  it)  But  a  man  of  very 
real  integrity,  hoMoouar,  and  ability  wiU  be  found 
to  take  his  place,  and  to  carry  his  idea  into 

*  W.  Dowdeswsll,  Esq.  chancellor  of  tha  «x 
ehsqner,  176S. 
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fbB  execution.    To«  ill  eee  how  neeentry  h  not  ihoee  Aat  lore  yoa  motf.     Modertto 

n  to  reriew  our  military  expemeg  for  somo  aflbction,  and  tatiated  eojoymedt,  are  cold 

yean  fnst,  and,  if  possible,  to  bind  op  and  and  respectful ;  but   an  ardnit  and  injured 

close  that  bleeding  artery  of  profusion:  but  pasiiob  is  tempered  up  with  wrath,  and  grief 

that  business  also,  I  have  reason  to  hope,  wiD  and  shame,  and  eonscioos  worth,  and  the  mad* 

be  undertaken  by  abBittea  that  are  fhfly  ade*  dening  sense  of  violated  ri|ht.    A  jealous  lona 

quate  to  it.    Something  miat  be  deriaed  (if  K^ts  his  torch  from  the  irclbrtilda  of  the  ft»- 

possiUe)  to  check  the  rtiinoas  taCpem^  of  ries. — They  who  call  opoo  you  to  belong 

elections.  tMfy  to  the  people,  are  those  who  wiA  you 

Sir,  allormoatoftheaednngBiwurtbedaiie.  to  return  to  yoor  pfopsr  home ;  to  the  sphere 

Erery  one  must  take  his  part  of  your  du^,  to  the  post  of  yoor  honour,  to 

If  we  fAiould  be  able  by  dexterity  or  power  the  mansion-house  of  all  genuine,  serene,  and 

or  intrigue,  to  disappoint  the  eiqiectations  of  solid  satis&ction.    We  have  furnished  to  the 

our  constituents,  what  will  it  arail  us?    We  people  of  England  (indeed  we  have^  soma 

shall  never  be  strong  or  artftd  enough  to  parry,  real  cause  of  jeakiusy.    Let  us  leave  thiU  sort 

or  to  put  by  the  irresistible  demuids  of  our  df  company  which,  if  it  does  not  destroy  our 

situation.    That  sitoatioir  catts  upon  us,  and  ihnocence,  poQutes  oar  honour :  let  us  fre* 

upon  our  constituents  too,  with  a  voice  which  ourselves  at  once  from  every  thing  that  can 

iMitf  be  heard.    I  am  sure  no  man  is  more  increase  their  suspicions,  and  in&Lme  their 

aealously  attached  tium  I  am  to  the  privilegei  just  resentment:  let  us  cast  away  fhim  us, 

of  this  boose,  particularly  in  regard  to  the  with  a  generous  scorn,  all  the  love-tokens,  and 

exclusive  management  of  money.    The  lords  symbols  that  we  have  been  vain  and  light 

have  no  right  to  the  disposition,  in  any  sense,  enough  to  accept ;— all  the  bracelets,  and  snuft^ 

of  the  publK  parse;  but  they  have  gone  fiirther  boxes,  and  miniature  pictures,  and  hair  de* 

in  selAdedal^  than  our  utmost  jeiJoasy  oould  vices,  and  all  the  other  adulterous  trinkets  that 

have  recjaired.    A  power  of  examining  ac-  are  the  pledges  of  our  alienation,  and  the  mo* 

courits,  to  censure,  correct,  and  punish,  we  numents  of  our  shame.    Let  us  return  to  our 

never,  that  I  know  of,  have  thooght  of  denying  legitimate  home,  and  all  jais  and  all  quarreW 

te  the  house  of  lords.    It  is  something  more  will  be  kwt  in  embraces.    Let  the  commooi 

than  a  century  since  we  voted  tiiat  body  use-  in  parliament  assembled,  be  one  and  the  same 

less  ;  they  have  now  voted  themsehree  so.  thing  with  the  commons  at  large.    The  dis- 

The  whole  hope  of  reformation  is  at  length  tinctions  that  are  made  to  separate  us,  are 

cast  upon  ua;  and  let  as  not  deceive  the  na-  unnatural  and  vndced  contrivances.    Let  ui 

tion,  which  does  us  the  honour  to  hope  every  idbntify,  let  os  incorporate  ouiselves  with  the 

thing  from  our  virtue.    If  off  the  nation  are  people.    Let  us  cut  all  the  cables  and  snap  die 

not  equally  forward  to  press  this  duty  opon  Uf  chains  which  tie  us  to  an  unfaithfbl  shore,  and 

yet  be  aasored,  that  they  will  equally  expect  enter  the  friendly  harbour,  that  shoots  fkr  out 

we  should  perform  it    The  respectful  silence  into  the  main  its  molee  and  jettees  to  receive 

of  those  who  wait  upon  your  pleasure,  ought  us. — "  War  with  the  world,  and  peace  widi 

to  be  as  powerftil  with  you,  as  the  call  of  those  our  conatiUients."    Be  this  our  motto,  and  our 

who  require  your  service  as  their  right.  Some, '  principle.     Thai  indeed,  we  shall  be  truly 

without  doors,  affect  to  feel  hurt  for  your  dig-  great    Respecting  oursehres  we  riiall  be  re- 

nity,  because  they  suppose  that  menaces  are  spected   by  the  world.     At  present  all   is 

held  out  to  you.     Jnstify  their  good  opinion,  troubled  and  cloudy,  and  distracted,  and  ful 

by  shewing  that  no  menaces  are  necessary  to  of  anger  and  turbulence,  both  abroad  and  at 

stimulate  you  to  your  duty. — ^But,  Sir,  whilst  home ;  but  the  air  may  be  cleared  by  this 

we  may  sympathise  with  them,  in  one  point,  storm,  and  light  and  fertility  may  Mkm  it 

who  sympathise  with  us  in  another,  we  ought  Let  us  give  a  faithfid  pledge  to  the  people  that 

to  attend  no  less  to  those  who  approach  us  like  we  honour,  indeed,  the  crown ;  but  that  we 

men,  and  who,  in  the  guise  of  petitioneis,  belong  to  them ;  that  we  are  their  auxiliaries, 

speak  to  us  in  the  tone  of  a  concealed  autho-  and  not  their  tadc-masters ;  the  fellow-labouren 

rity.    It  is  not  wise  to  force  them  to  speak  out  in  die  same  vineyard,  not  lording  over  their 

more  plainly,  what  they  plamly  mean. — ^But  rights,  but  helpers  of  their  joy:  that  to  tax 

the  petitioners  are  violent    Be  it  ao.    Those  them  is  a  grievance  to  ourselves,  but  to  cut  ofl 

who  ore  least  anxious  about  your  conduct,  are  from  our  enjoyments  to  forward  theirs,  is  die 

highest  gratification  we  are  capable  of  re- 

♦  Rejection  of  Lord  Shelbome*s  motion  In  the  «•»▼«*•    ^  ^'^  ^*  comfort,  diat  we  are  aU 

house  of  lords.  warmed  with  these  sentiments,  and  while  we 
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•ra  UuM  «rann,  I  widi  we  vamj  go  directly 
and  with  a  cheerful  heart  to  this  aalutaiy 


Sir,  I  move  for  le&re  to  bring  in  a  biU« 
**  For  the  better  regulatioo  ofhis  m^jeet/f 
civil  eMabliehmenla,  and  of  certain  puUic 
offices;  for  the  limitariflii   of  pflonona, 
and  the  sapprenioa  of  ■undry  uselev, 
expennve,  and  inconvenient  places ;  and 
for  appl jing  the  monies  saved  therdiy  to 
the  public  aerrioe."* 
Lord  North  stated,  that  there  was  a  diffe- 
rence between  this  bil  for  regulating  the  estar- 
Uidkments,  and  some  of  the  othos,  as  they 
affected  the  ancient  patrimony  of  the  crown ; 
and  therefore  wished  them  to  be  postponed, 
till    the   king's    consent  could  be  obtained. 
This  distinction  was  strongly  controverted; 
bat  when  it  was  insisted  on  as  a  point  of  deco- 
rum onfy,  it  was  agreed  to  postpone  them  to 
another  day.    Aocwdingly,  on  the  Monday 
following,  vix.  February  14,  leave  was  given, 
on  ths  motion  of  Mr.  Buifce,  without  opposip 
tion,  to  bring  in 

1st.  «  A  bin  for  the  sale  of  the  forest  and 
other  crown  buds,  rents,  and  hereditaments, 
with  certain  exceptions ;  and  for  app^g  tht 
prodtieeihtntf  iotht  public  •enaiot;  and  for 
securing,  ascertaining,  and  satisfytnc,  lenonl- 
fighUf  and  common  woA  other  rig^. 

Sd.  "  A  bai  for  the  more  perfectly  miitiiw 
to  the  crown  the  prtndpality  of  Wales,  and 
the  county  palatine  of  Chester,  and  for  the 
more  commodious  adminjstration  of  justice 
within  the  same;  as  also  for  abolishing  certain 
offices  now  appertamii^  thereto  ;yb'  ^^mtAng 
damaiU  daima,  a$c$dammg  amd  memimg  to- 
natU^righta;  and  for  the  sale  of  all  the  forest 
lands,  and  other  lands,  tenements,  and  here- 

•  The  mockm  was  seconded  by  Mr.  Foi. 


ditaments,  held  by  his  msiesly  In  right  of  the 
said  principality,  or  county  palatine  of  Che^ 
ler,  amd  for  appfyi»g  tkeprodacetktrm^ta  tkt 
pmbHc  mrviee.** 

3d.  "  A  bill  for  unitii^  to  the  crown  the 
duchy  and  county  palatine  of  Tianrasler ;  for 
the  suppression  of  unnecessary  offices  now  be- 
longing thereto;  for  the  atrtrtmmwHwi  md 
aeatrify  of  temuU  amd  oAer  rigkU  ;  and  for  the 
sale  of  all  rents,  lands,  tenements,  and  here- 
ditaments, and  forests,  within  the  said  duchy 
and  county  palatine,  or  either  of  them;  and 
for  oppl^img  tke  product  Ikertof  to  tkcpMc 
mvieeP—AMi  H  toof  ordered  that  Mr.  Burke, 
Mr.  Fox,  Lord  John  Cavendish,  Sir  Geoq^ 
Savile,  Colonel  Barrfe,  Mr.  Thomas  Town- 
shond,  Mr.  Byng,  Mr  Dunning,  Sir  Joseph 
Mawbey,  Mr.  Recorder  ci  London,  Sv  Ro- 
bert Clayton,  Mr.  Frederick  Montagu,  ths 
Earl  of  Upper  Ossoiy,  Sir  William  Guim, 
and  Mr.  Gilbert,  do  prepare  amd  brmg  m  tkc 


At  the  same  time,  Mr.  Burke  moved  for 
leave  to  bring  in— 4th.  "  A  bill  for  uniting  ths 
dochy  of  Coniwall  to  the  crown ;  for  the  wa^ 
pression  of  certain  unnecessary  offices  now 
belonging  thereto;  for  the  aacertiunmimt  md 
•ceuritjf  oftemvU  ami  other  righic;  and  for  the 
sale  of  certain  rents,  lands,  and  feiManents, 
within  or  bekmging  to  the  said  duchy ;  md 
for  eppfyimg  the  pndmce  theraif  to  thcpaUk 


n 


But  some  objections  being  made  by  the  i 
Teyor-general  of  the  duchy  concerning  the 
rights  of  the  prince  of  Wales,  now  in  hm  mi- 
nority, and  Lord  North  remaining  perfoct^ 
sSent,  Mr.  Burke,  at  length,  thoudi  hie  strong- 
ly oontsnded  against  the  principle  of  the  oh- 
jection,  consented  to  withdraw  this  last  motian 
Mr  the  precaUf  to  be  renewed  upaa  an  eariy 
oocuion. 


MR.  BURKED  SPEECH 

AT  THE  GUILDHALL,  IN  BRISTC^,  PREVIOUS  TO  THE  LATE  BLEC- 
TION  IN  THAT  CVTY,  UPON  CSBTAIN  POINTS  RELATIVE  TO  HIS 
PAUAMENTARY  CONDUCT.    1780. 


MR.  MAYOR,  AlTD  ORNTLKlfXN|  ft  b  mj  frvOlff.     I  tik  It  leiioill^  md  »tl^ 

I  AM  extremely  pleased  at  the  appearaaea  fectedlj.    U  yoa  wiah  that  I  Aoid  retire,  I 

of  this  large  and  respeetahie  meeting.    The  riiall  not  oooaider  that  adriee  aa  a  cenaura 

■tcps  I  may  be  oUiged  lo  take  will  want  the  npon  my  conduct,  or  an  altnation  in  your  aeii- 

aanction  of  a  conaiderable  authority ;  and  in  timenta ;  but  aa  a  rational  iiAaiiaaion  to  the 

explaining  ai^diingwhidi  may  appear  doubt-  eircumgtancea  of  affain.    If,  en  the  cuBtiatyi 

ful  in  my  public  conduct,  I  moat  naturaOy  you  abould  think  it  proper  fer  me  to  proceeJ 

desire  a  very  full  audience.  on  my  canvaaa,  if  yoa  will  riak  the  trouble  on 

I  have  been  backward  to  begin  my  eanvaai.  your  part,  I  will  rak  it  on  mine.     My  pre- 

— Tbe  dinohition  of  the  parUanient  was  un-  teMiona  are  such  as  yoa  cannot  be  arfiamwt 

certain ;  and  it  did  not  become  me,  by  an  of,  whether  tfiey  aoeeeed  or  fiuL 

unseasoiiable  importunity,  to  appear  diflnent  If  you  call  upon  me,  I  shafl  aoUdttheitrour 

oftho  fibctofmy  six  yeari'endeaToun  to  please  ofdie  city  npon  manly  ground.    loomebelbra 

vou.    I  had  served  the  city  of  Bristol  honour-  you  widi  the  plain  eonfidenoe  of  an  booeaC 

ably ;  and  the  city  of  Bristol  had  no  reason  to  servant  in  the  equity  of  a  candid  and  ^Kacer- 

think,  that  the  means  of  honourable  service  ning  master.    I  come  to  claim  your  approbii- 

to  the  public,  were  become  indifierent  to  roe.  tion,  not  to  amose  you  with  vun  qpobpea,  or 

I  found  on  my  arrival  here,  that  three  gen-  with  professions  still  moro  vain  and  semeleaB. 

tleroen  had  been  long  in  eager  pursuit  of  an  I  have  lived  tookmgto  be  served  by  apologies, 

object  which  but  two  of  us  can  obtain.     I  or  to  stand  in  need  of  them.    The  part  I  have 

found,  that  they  had  all  met  with  encourage-  acted  has  been  in  open  day ;  and  to  hold  out 

ment.    A  contorted  election  in  such  a  city  as  to  a  conduct,  which  stands  in  that  dear  and 
this,  is  no  light 
of  the  precipice, 
various  merita, 

no  doubt  were  worthy  of  your  fiivour.    I  shall  do  it. — ^They  may  obscure  it  with  tfieir  smoke ; 

never  atienq>t  to  raise  myself  by  depreciating  but  they  never  can  illumine  sandiiae  by  nch 

the  merits  of  my  competitors.    In  the  com-  a  flame  as  theirs. 

plexity  and  concision  of  these  cross  pursuits,  I  am  sensible  that  no  endeavours  have  been 

I  wished  to  take  die  authentic  public  sense  of  left  untried  to  injure  me  in  your  opinion.   But 

my  friends  upon  a  business  of  so  much  deli-  tlte  use  of  character  is  to  be  a  ^eld  against 

cacy.   I  wished  to  take  your  opinion  along  with  calumny.    I  could  wish,  undoubtedly  (if  idle 

me ;  that  if  I  should  giveup  the  contest  at  the  wishes  were  not  the  most  idle  of  all  thin^i)  to 

very  beginning,  my  surrender  of  my  post  may  make  every  part  of  my  conduct  agreeable  to 

not  seem  the  effiict  of  inconstancy,  or  timidi^,  every  one  of  my  constituents.    But  in  so  great 

or  anger,  or  disgust,  or  indolence,  or  any  other  acity,  and  ao  greatly  divided  as  this,  it  is  weak 

temper  unbecoming  a  man  who  has  engaged  to  eiq>ect  it. 

in  the  public  service.    If,  on  the  contrary,  I  In  audi  a  discordancy  of  sentiments,  it  is 

should  undertake  the  election,  and  fail  of  sue-  better  to  look  to  the  nature  of  thbgs  than  to 

cess,  I  was  fuQ  as  anxious,  that  it  should  be  the  humours  of  men.     The   very   atten^ 

manifest  to  the  whole  world,  that  the  peace  of  towards  pleasing  evwy  body,  discovers  a  tem- 

the  city  had  not  been  broken  by  my  rashness,  per  alwm  flashy,  and  cAen  fidse  and  insinr 

presumption,  or  fimd  conceit  of  my  own  merit,  cere.    Therefbre,  as  I  have  proceeded  strait 

I  am  not  come,  by  a  (also  and  counterfeit  onward  in  my  conduct,  so  I  will  proceed  in  niy 

shew  uf  ddercnce  to  your  judgment,  to  seduce  account  of  those  parts  of  it  which  have  bean 


contested  election  m  socn  a  city  as  lo  a  oonaua,  wnicn  scanos  m  inai  ciear  ana 

light  thing.    I  paused  on  the  brink  steady  light  for  all  its  good  and  al  its  evil,^  to 

:ipice.    These  three  gentlemen,  by  hold  out  to  that  oonduct  the  peltry  ^intkmg 

nita,  and  on  various  titles,  I  made  tapers  of  excuses  and  promisee— I  never  will 
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to.    IWt  I  MMt  fc«  bc(  bcfv  fer  proceelaoa:  wbara,  if  Aey 

jfm  to  Uat  l»  jM,  tfMl  w«  M^r  iiAr  iwy  Ibek  wpf  tiwi,  iImj  wiB  at 

gfwt  Jill  ill  by  beaif  cpi*  lo  •rery  uBmt.  ilnriil     I>cpMi  ifoa  k,  that  the  lofcis  of 

bMMtlobeuMiftMd,ho«raBdiorwme»  freedcM  wiU  be  fr«e.    Nom  wiB  rioble  tbw 

tolMtfMipvillMlorMUniy,Mi4fiiUaC  Wicifri  toph— — ,»f4ir«ftwwMibt» 

iatr|j,  iHm  trt  pMHif ,  iHm  trt  nabaif  ^ithaiy  that  eoMCMaes,  wbkk  ikaj  bttps 

6rwMd,to^«atM4eiipitalflb)«ete,  wliMifoa  riobtod,  by  doing  la  &ilUai  aad 

«Wtf»  IhM  ID  b«  eoBtiMMlf  lookag  b^k.  Mrrie*.     IT  ««  da^^  «id  4*p«tt« 

Wlttlat  thtj  f  jifcndiif  om  wmes,  ihej  Hiadi  by  Mrriiityf  it  wil  be  dbmd  lo 

ddraod  joa  of  hi  bondrod.    Apphurl  m  when  tbot  diey  who  are  creeping  and  alject 

w  I—;  eoneole  m  wbeo  w  Uk\  ebeer  i  m,  will  oter  be  boU and  iooarrapcihle 

wbeo  wo  reeofcr;  bot  let  w  poa  o»— 6r  tore  of  oar  freedoan,  agaiaat  tbe 

God's  aakOy  let  Hi  poaa  OD.  and  the  BMiet  formidable  of  all  powen.    No! 

Do  yon  ihialmeatleaMS,  that  ofOffj  public  boman  natnre  is  aetae  fcnaed;  nor  ibal 

•el  lilbo  ai  yeartainoelalood  intbiapbeo  unprofo  tbe  fiiadtiea  or  better  tbe 

befinne  yo»-dMt  al  tho  ardneoi  ifainfi  wbieb  public  omu,  by  onr  poweeeion  of  Ike 

hn«o  been  done  in  due  orentfid  period,  wbicb  infrUifale  receipt  in  tbe  worid  fcr 

km  creeided  klo  a  ftm  yenr^  ipaoo  tbe  reto-  and  hypocritee. 

Intione  of  m  ago,  can  bo  opened  to  yoa  on  Let  me  lay  with  pliianeeii  I  who  am  ae 

Iheir  fitir  groondi  in  half  an  boar's  confer-  longer  in  a  public  character,  thai  if  by  a  &», 

ntion  1  by  an  indulgeot,  by  a  gwnlinwanly  behanoar 

Bat  it  if  no  toaoon,  boeanoe  there  is  a  bad  to  our  repreeentatiree,  wo  do  not  giro  oaafr> 

Modo  of  iaqairy,  that  there  ihoald  be  no  oxa-  dence  to  their  minds,  and  a  liberal  aoofo  lo 

mnation  at  all.    Moot  ocrtainly  it  is  oar  doty  their  underlanHingi ;  if  we  do  not  permit  om 

lo  eaaarino;  it  is  oar  interest  loo^— Bat  it  members  to  act  upon  a  owy  enlargod  new  oC 

amsC  bo  with  discretion;  with  an  attention  to  thiofi;  we  shall  at  ieogdi  in&nibly  dapade 

al  the  drr inaefinrws,  and  to  all  the  amlives ;  our  natjonal  reprceentatioo  into  a  oonfased  and 

liko  aBandjadgeB,  and  not  like  carilliog  petti-  scofiUng  bustle  of  kxal  agency.    When  the 

fbggers  and  qoabbling  pleadeio,  prying  into  popufaur  member  is  narrowed  in  his  idsaa,  and 

iawa  and  bontiog  fer  oxeeptions.^— Look,  gen-  rendered  timid  in  his  proceedings,  dm  eerrioe 

tlenw,  to  the  wkde  kmur  of  yonr  member's  of  thecniwn  willbe  theeole  nmsery  of  slateo* 

oowdnet    Try  whether  his  ambilinn  or  bis  men.    Among  the  frolics  of  tho  court,  it  swy 

avariea  have  jnstled  him  oat  of  the  strait  lino  at  length  take  that  of  aueoding  to  ito  bosinesB. 

of  dnty ;  or  whether  that  grand  Ibe  of  the  o^  Then  the  monopoly  of  mentj  power  will  bo 

of  aetivo  life,  tbbt  master-rioo  in  men  ol  added  to  the  power  of  all  other  kinds  it  poa* 

a  degenerate  and  h^kirioas  skith,  seeses.    On   the  side  of  the  people  there 

UmflBg  andlapguish  uhisooorso?  will  be  nothing  but  impotence :  for  ignorance 

ThiiistheokfloctofoarHiqaify.    If  oar  mem-  is  impotence;  narrowness  of  mind  is  impo- 

bsr*s  oonduot  can  bear  this  tooeii,  mark  it  for  tence;  timidity  is  itself  impotence,  and  makes 

sterling.    Ho  may  hare  fidlen  into  erroars ;  all  other  qualities  that  go  along  with  it,  in^ 

bo  most  have  faaks ;  bat  oar  errour  is  greater,  tent  and  oseleas. 

and  oar  fault  is  radically  ruinous  to  ourselves,  At  present  it  is  the  plan  of  the  court  to  make 

if  wo  do  not  boar,  if  wo  do  not  eren  applaod|  iu  senraots  insignificant.  If  the  people  shonld 

tho  whole  oompoond  and  mixed  mam  ci  such  a  foil  into  the  same  humour,  and  shoukl  choose 

flharaoter.    Not  to  act  thns  is  foUy ;  I  ha^  their  serrants  on  tbe  same  principles  of  mere 

ahnoot  said  it  is  impiety.    He  censurm  God,  ohsequiousoess,  and  flexibility,  and  total  va- 

irho  quarrels  with  the  imperfections  of  man.  cancy  or  bdiflerence  of  opinion  in  all  public 

Gcotlomeai  we  must  not  be  peeriih  with  matters,  then  no  part  of  the  state  will  be  soond; 
those  who  senro  the  people.  For  none  wiA  and  it  will  be  b  vain  to  think  of  saving  it. 
aervo  us  whilst  there  is  a  court  to  serve,  but  I  thought  it  very  expedient  at  this  time  to 
those  who  are  of  a  nice  and  jeakjos  honoor.  give  you  this  candid  counsel ;  and  with  this 
Tbey  who  think  every  thing,  in  comparisoa  counsel  I  wouM  willingly  doee,  if  the  matters 
of  that  boooar,  lo  be  dust  and  ashes,  will  not  which  at  various  times  have  been  olMcted  lo 
baar  to  have  it  soiled  and  impaired  by  those,  me  in  this  city  concerned  only  mysdf,  and  my 
for  whose  sake  they  make  a  thoomnd  sacri-  own  election.  Theee  charges,  I  think,  are 
6oes  to  preserve  it  immsnihilo  and  whole,  four  in  number; — my  neglect  of  a  due  attention 
We  shall  either  drive  such  men  from  the  pub-  to  my  constituents,  the  not  paying  more  fro- 
lic flags,  or  wa  shall  send  them  lo  tho  coort  queot  Tisits  hero;— my  oonduct  on  tho  ^^itf 


PREYIOUS  TO  THE  ELECTION.                              ill 

«f  the  firtt  Iriih  trade  acti  ^— my  opimon  and  roond  me  who  are  mj  wUliiif  witaeaiH ;  aad 
mode  of  proceeding  on  Lord  Beauchamp's  tliere  are  odiers  wlio,  if  they  were  here,  would 
debton' bills ; — and  my  votes  on  the  late  aflUn  be  aCiU  better  ;  becawe  they  would  be  miwi^ 
of  the  Roman  Catholics.  All  of  these  (eioept  Ihif  witnesses  to  the  same  trudi.  It  was  hi 
perhaps  the  first)  relate  to  matters  of  very  coo-  die  middle  of  a  summer  residence  in  Loudon, 
siderable  public  concern;  and  it  is  not  lest  you  andin  the  middleof  anefotiatioBattheadnu- 
should  censure  me  improperly,  but  lest  you  ral^  far  your  trade,  that  1  was  called  to  Brle- 
ihould  form  improper  opinions  on  matters  of  tol ;  and  this  late  Tisit,  at  this  late  day,  has 
some  moment  to  you,  that  I  trouble  you  at  aH  been  possibly  in  prejudice  to  your  a&irs. 
upon  the  subjecL  My  conduct  is  of  small  Since  I  have  touched  upon  this  matter,  let 
um>ortance.  me  say,  gentlemen,  that  if  f  bad  a  disposition, 
With  regard  to  the  first  charge,  my  friends  of  a  right  to  complain,  I  have  oone  cause  of 
have  spok«i  to  me  of  it  in  the  style  of  amicable  complaint  on  my  side.  With  a  petitioQ  of 
expostulation ;  not  so  much  blambg  the  thing,  this  d^y  in  my  hand,  passed  throi^h  the  eor- 
as  lamenting  the  effects.— Others,  bas  partial  poration  without  a  dissenting  voice,  a  petition 
to  me,  were  less  kind  in  assigning  the  motives,  in  unison  widi  ahnost  the  whole  voice  of  the 
I  admit,  there  is  a  decorum  and  propriety  in  a  kingdom,  (with  whoee  ibrmal  thanks  I  waa 
member  of  parliament's  paying  a  retpectfiil  covered  over,)  while  I  laboured  on  no  less  than 
court  to  his  constituents.  If  I  were  conscious  five  MUa  tbr  a  puUicrelbrm,  and  tbu^  agunst 
to  mysdf  that  pleasure  or  dissipation,  or  k>w  thn  oppoaiticn  of  great  abilities,  and  of  the 
unworthy  occupations,  had  detained  me  fitxn  greatest  power,  every  dause,  and  every  word 
personal  attendance  on  you,  I  would  readily  of  the  laigesC  of  those  bifls,  ahnost  to  the  vety 
admit  my  fault,  and  quiedy  submit  to  the  iMtdaydTa  very  long  aeosion;  aB  this  time  a 
penalty.  But,  gentlemen,  1  live  at  an  hundred  cfmvass  in  Bristol  was  aacahnlycarriud  on  as 
miles  distance  mxn  Bristol ;  and  at  the  end  of  if  I  were  dead.  I  was  considered  as  a  man 
a  session  I  come  to  my  own  house,  fatigued  in  whoOy  out  of  the  question.  Whilit  I  watehsd, 
body  and  in  mind,  to  a  litde  repoee,  and  to  a  and  &sted,  and  sweated  in  the  house  of  corn- 
very  linle  attention  to  my  family  and  my  pri-  moos— fay  the  most  easy  and  ordinary  arts  of 
vate  concerns.  A  visit  to  Bristol  is  ahniys  a  election,  by  dinuers  and  virits,  by  **  How  do 
sort  of  canvass;  ebe  it  will  do  more  harm  than  yon  doV*  v^  *'  My  worthy  friends,"  I  was 
good.  To  pass  fiftm  the  toils  of  a  session  to  to  be  quiedy  moved  out  of  my  ssat  and  pr»- 
the  toils  of  a  canvaat}  ia  the  flsthest  thing  in  miMs  were  made,  and  engagements  entered 
the  worid  from  repose.  I  conU  hardly  serve  iaio,  vridmit  anv  exception  or  ressrve,  as  if 
you  at  /  hoot  dons,  and  court  you  too.  Most  my  laborious  seal  in  my  duly  had  beca  a  rego- 
ofyouhavebeard,  that  I  do  not  very  remark-  lar  abdication  of  my  tnM. 
ably  spare  myeelf  in  fmhUe  boshiess;  and  hi  To  open  my  whole  heart  to  vou  on  tiiii  8nb> 
^primu  business  of  my  conatitiisnts  I  have  jeet,  I  doconfeas,  however,  ttiat  there  were 
done  very  near  as  much  as  those  wItt  have  other  tinise  besides  the  two  years  in  which  I 
nothing  else  to  do.  My  canvaas  of  you  was  dU  visit  you,  whon  I  waa  not  wholly  without 
not  on  the  change,  nor  in  the  county  meetings,  leiMire  (or  repeating  that  maiit  of  my  lespect. 


nor  in  the  clubs  of  this  city:   It  was  in  the  BatlcouU  pot  bnng  mv  mind  to  sse  you 

house  of  commons ;    it  was  at  tlie  custouK  Ton  remember,  that  in  me  begnpung  of  this 

house ;  it  was  at  the  council ;  it  was  at  the  American  war  (that  am  of  calamity,  diagraoe 

treasury;  it  was  at  the  admiralty.    I  can*  ind  downfall,  an  nra  vrhich  no  f«MBling  mind 

vassed  you  through  your  affairs,  and  not  your  wiB  ever  mention  widiout  a  tear  for  England) 

persons.     I  was  not  only  your  representative  yon  were  greatly  divided;  and  a  very  strong 

as  a  body ;  I  waa  the  agent,  the  solicitor  of  bodv,  if  not  ths  strongest,  oppoeed  itsdf  to  the 

individuals;  I  ran  about  wherever  your  aflhirs  madness  vrhich  every  art  and  every  power 

oould  call  me ;  and  in  acting  for  you  I  often  were  empbyed  to  render  popular,  in  order  that 

appeared  rather  as  a  ship-broker,  Uian  as  a  the  erronrs  of  ths  rulera  might  be  kM  in  the 

piember  of  parliament.    There  was  nothmg  general  blindness  of  the  nation.    Thisopposi- 

loo  laborious,  or  too  k>w  for  me  to  undertake,  tlon  continued  until  afW  our  great,  but  moiA 

The  meanness  of  the  business  was  raised  by  nnlbrtnnate  ridory  at  Long  Island.    Then  all 

Ihe  dignity  of  the  object.    If  some  leeser  mat-  the  mounds  and  banks  of  our  constancy  were 

ters  have  slipped  through  my  fingers,  it  was  bpme  down  at  once ;  and  the  phrensy  of  the 

because  I  filled  my  hands  too  fUll ;  and  in  my  American  war  broke  in  upon  us  like  a  debge. 

eagerness  to  serve  you,  tonk  in  more  than  any  This  victory,  whicJi  eeeroed  to  put  an  faane- 

hands  couM  graso.    Several  gentlemen  stand  diate  end  to  aH  difficulties,  perfected  m  In  that 
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■pirit  of  AimimtUmi  which  oar  iwpTalMwi  turn  I  ihaB  mentka  to  joa, 

pronperitj  bad  but  too  loif  aurtored.     We  mare  I  do  sot  dmu  to  ateumle  or 

hftd  been  so  very  powwiiul,  and  ao  very  proa-  Why  ahouU  I,  when  the  thiaga  charfed  ara 

porooB,  that  ev«a  the  bombleal  of  OB  were  do-  amoag  Uioae  upoa  which  I  (boad  afl  aiy  repo- 

graded  iato the  vioea  and ibOiea  ofki^i.    We  tation?    VHiat  would  be  left  to  aie,  if  I  ai^ 

Cat  all  Bwaaure  betweea  naeaaa  and  eada;  aelf  waa  die  naa,  who  aoReoed,  and  bleaded, 

aad  our  headbrag  deairea  became  our  politioa  and  dikited,  and  weakened,  aO  the  diadapnab- 

and  oar  aaorala.     All  oMa  who  wiahed  for  mg  coloura  of  my  Hfi),  ao  as  to  leave  aotfanw 

peace,  or  reCaiaed  any  aeathaenta  of  moder»>  dwlnict  and  determinate  in  my  whole  oondnct  7 

tioa,  were  oveibarae  or  aileaoed  \  aad  thia  city  It  haa  been  lajd,  and  it  ia  the  aeooiid  charM, 

waa  led  by  every  artifice  (and  probabfy  with  that  in  die  qoeations  of  die  Irvh  trade,  I  did 

the  BBora  amaagaoMat,  becaoae  I  was  oae  of  aot  coaaidt  the  interest  of  my  conatitueula ;  or, 

your  mendieri)  to  distbignish  itself  by  its  seal  to  speak  out  atroagly,  thai  I  rather  acted  as  a 

for  that  latal  canae.    Ia  thia  teo^ier  of  youra  native  of  Ireland,  than  as  an  English  meadber 

aad  of  Biy  mind,  I  should  have  aooaer  flied  to  of  parliament. 

the  extreautiea  of  the  earth,  than  have  ahewa  I  certainly  have  veiy  warm  good  wiahea  tx 

myaelf  here.    I,  wdio  saw  ia  every  American  the  place  of  my  birth.    But  the  tfhen  of  aiy 

victory  (for  you  have  had  a  laag  series  of  theae  duties  is  my  true  country.    Itwaa,asaBmB 

misfortunes)  the  germ  and  seed  of  the  naval  attached  to  your  interests,  aad  zealoua  for  d^ 

power  of  France  aad  Spain,  which  afl  our  beat  ooaeervation  of  your  power  and  dignity,  that  I 

and  warmth  a|punst  America  was  only  hatch-  acted  on  that  occanoa,  and  on  aD  oocaaioos. 

ingiotolifof — I  should  not  have  been  a  welcome  Touwere  involved  in  the  American  war.    A 

vivitant  with  the  brow  and  the  language  of  auch  new  world  of  policy  was  opened,  to  which  it 

feelings.    When  sAerwards,  the  other  fooe  of  was  necessary  we  dwuld  conform,  whether  we 

your  calamity  was  turned  upoa  you,  and  abewed  would  or  not ;  and  my  only  thought  was  how  to 

itself  in  defeat  and  distress,  I  shunned  you  conform  to  our  situation  in  such  a  manner  as  to 

full  as  awch.    I  felt  sorely  this  variety  ia  our  unite  to  this  kingdom,  in  prosperity  and  in  ai^ 

wretchedness ;  and  I  did  not  wish  to  have  the  fection,  whatever  remained  of  the  empire.    I 

least  appearance  of  hmiihing  you  with  that  was  true  to  my  old,  standing,  invariable  prin- 

shew  of  superiority,  which,  uoii|^  it  may  not  ciple,  diat  all  things,  wfaidi  came  &om  Great 

be  aaaumed,  is  geaerally  suspected  in  a  time  Britain,  should  issue  as  a  gift  of  her  bounty 

of  calamity,  from  thoae  whose  previous  war-  and  beneficence,  rather  than  as  claims  reco- 

nings  have  beep  despised.    I  couU  not  bear  to  v«red  against  a  struggling  litigant ;  or  at  least, 

shew  you  a  repreaentative  whose  face  did  not  that  if  your  beneficence  obtamed  no  credit  ia 

reflect  that  ol  his  constituents ;  a  &ce  diat  your  concemioos,  yet  that  they  should  appear 

couU  not  joy  in  vour  joys,  and  Borrow  in  your  tlte  salutary  prorisioas  of  your  wisdom  and 

sorrows.    But  tuie  at  length  has  made  us  all  foresif^t;  not  as  things  wrung  (rom  you  widi 

of  one  opinion;  and  we  have  aD  opened  our  your  blood,  by  the  cruel  gripe  of  a  rigid  neoes- 

eyea  oa  the  true  nature  of  the  American  war,  si^.    The  first  concessions,  by  being  (much 

to  the  true  nature  of  all  its  successes  and  all  ag&inst  my  will)  mangled  and  stripped  of  the 

its  faibires.  parts  whidi  were  necessary  to  make  out  theb 

In  that  public  storm  too  I  had  my  private  just  correspondence  and  connoctioo  in  trade, 

feelings.    I  had  aoeo  bbwn  down  and  pros*  were  of  no  use.    The  next  year  a  feeble  ai- 

trate  on  the  ground  several  of  those  houses  to  tempt  was  made  to  brins  die  thing  into  better 

whom  I  was  chiefly  indebted  for  the  honour  shape.    This  attempt  (countenanced  by  the 

this  city  has  done  me.    I  eoofess,  that  whilst  minister)  on  the  very  first  appearance  of  some 

the  wooads  of  those  I  lored  were  yet  greon,  I  popular  uneasiness,  was,  after  a  considerable 

could  not  bear  to  shew  myself  in  pride  and  progress  throu^  the  house,  thrown  out  by  kim, 

triumph  in  that  phue  into  which  dieir  par-  What  was  die  consequence  ?    The  whole 

tiality  had  brought  me,  and  to  appear  at  feasts  kingdom  of  Ireland  was  instantly  in  a  flame, 

and  rc)joicingB,  in  die  midst  of  the  grief  and  Threatened  by  foreigners,  and,  as  they  thought, 

calamity  of  my  warm  iiiends,  my  zosSmis  sup>  insulted  by  England,  they  resolved  at  once  to 

porters,  my  genersus  bene&ctocs.    This  is  a  resist  the  power  of  France,  and  to  cast  off 

true,  unvanushed,  uadisguised  state  of  the  yours.    As  for  us,  we  were  able  neither  to 

adair.    You  will  judge  of  it.  protect  nor  te  restrain  them.    Forty  thousand 

This  is  the  only  oae  of  the  charges  in  which  men  were  raised  and  disciplined  without  com- 

I  am  personally  osncemed.    As  to  the  adier  mission  from  the  crown.    Two  illegal  armies 

matters  objected  against  me,  wfaidi  ia  their  were  seen  with  bannerfi  displayed  at  the 
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tioie  and  in  the  nume  country.  No  ezecotiye  you  from  all  these  multiplied  mbdilefii  and  di»- 
magiitrata,  no  judicature,  in  Ireland,  would  graces?  Would  the  littk^ silly, camram prattle, 
acknowledge  the  legality  of  the  array  which  of  obeying  instructions,  and  having  no  opinions 
bore  the  king's  commission ;  and  no  law,  or  bat  yours,  and  such  idle  senseless  tales,  whi<di 
appearance  of  law,  authorized  the  army  com-  amuse  the  vacant  ears  of  unthinking  men,  have 
missioned  by  itsel£  In  this  unexampled  state  saved  vou  from  the  "  pelting  of  that  pitiless 
of  things,  which  the  least  erroor,  the  least  atorm,"  to  which  the  loose  improvidence,  the 
trespass  on  the  right  or  left,  woaU  have  hurried  cowardly  rashness,  of  those  who  dare  not  look 
down  the  precipice  into  an  abyss  of  blood  and  danger  in  the  face,  ao  as  to  provide  against  it 
confusion,  the  people  of  Ireland  demand  a  in  time,  and  therefore  throw  themselves  head- 
freedom  of  trade  with  arras  in  their  hands,  long  into  the  midst  of  it,  have  exposed  this  de- 
They  interdict  all  commerce  between  the  two  graded  nation,  beat  down  and  prostrate  on  the 
nations.  They  deny  all  new  supply  in  the  earth, unsheltered, unarmed, unresisting?  Was 
house  of  oommons,  although  in  time  of  war.  I  an  Irishman  on  that  day,  thai  I  boUly  with- 
They  stint  the  trust  of  the  old  revenue,  given  stood  our  pride?  or  on  the  day  thai  I  hung 
for  two  years  to  all  the  king's  predecessors,  to  down  my  head,  and  wept  b  shame  and  silence 
six  months.  The  British  parliament,  in  a  over  the  humiliation  of  Qreai  Britain  ?  I  be- 
fimner  session,  frightened  into  a  limited  coo-  came  unpopular  in  England  for  the  one,  and  in 
cession  by  the  menaces  of  Ireland,  frightened  Ireland  for  the  other.  What  then?  What 
out  of  it  by  the  menaces  of  England,  were  now  obligation  lay  on  me  to  be  popdar  ?  I  was 
frightened  back  again,  and  made  an  imiveraal  bound  to  serve  both  kingdoms.  To  be  pleased 
surrenderofallthat  had  been  thought  the  pecu-  .  with  my  service,  was  their  affair,  not  mine, 
liar,  reserved,  unoommunicable  rights  of  Eng-  I  was  an  Irishman  in  the  Irish  business, 
land ; — the  exdurive  commerce  of  America,  of  just  as  much  as  I  was  an  American,  when  on 
Africa,  of  the  West  Indies  all  the  enumera-  the  same  principles,  I  wi^ed  you  to  concede 
tions  of  the  acts  of  navigation— all  the  manu&o-  to  America,  at  a  time  when  i^  prayed  con- 
tures— iron,  glass,  even  the  last  pledge  of  je*-  cession  at  our  feet.  Just  as  much  was  I  an 
lousy  and  pride,  the  interest  hid  in  the  secretof  American  when  I  wished  parliament  to  offer 
our  hearts,  tlie  inveterate  prejudice  moukled  into  terms  in  victory,  and  not  to  wait  the  well  chosen 
the  constitution  of  our  frame,  even  the  sacred  hour  of  defeat,  for  making  good  by  weakness, 
fleece  itself,  all  went  together.  No  reserve ;  and  by  supplication,  a  daim  of  pren^jative, 
no  exception ;  no  debate ;  no  discussion.  A  pre-eminence,  and  authority, 
sudden  light  broke  in  upon  us  alL  It  broke  in.  Instead  of  requiring  it  from  me,  as  a  point 
not  thrm^  wdl-contrived  and  well-disposed  of  duty,  to  kindle  with  your  passions,  had  you 
windows,  but  through  flaws  and  breaches ;  all  been  as  cool  as  I  was,  you  would  have 
through  tlie  yawning  chasms  of  our  ruin.  We  been  saved  disgraces  and  distresses  that  are 
were  taught  wmdam  by  humiliation.  No  town  miutterable.  Do  you  remend>er  our  oommis- 
in  England  presumed  to  have  a  prejudice ;  or  sion  ?  We  sent  out  a  solemn  embaaiy  across 
dared  to  mutter  a  petitioo.  What  was  worse,  the  Atlantic  ocean,  to  lay  the  crown,  the  peer- 
the  whole  parliament  of  Enghmd,  which  r»-  age,  the  oofranons  of  Qreai  Britain,  at  the 
tained  authority  for  nothing  but  surrenders,  feei  of  the  American  congress.  Thai  oir  dis- 
was  despoiled  of  every  shadow  cf  its  superin-  grace  might  want  no  sort  of  brightening  and 
tendence.  It  was,  without  any  qualifioaiion,  burnishing ;  observe  who  they  were  that  com- 
denied  in  theory,  as  it  had  been  tran^>led  upon  posed  this  &roous  embassy.  My  Lord  Carlisle 
in  practice.  Thiil  scene  of  shame  and  disgrace  is  among  the  first  ranks  of  our  nobility.  He 
has,  in  a  manner,  while  I  am  speaking,  ended  by  b  the  identical  man  who  but  two  years  before 
the  peqietual  establishment  of  a  military  power  had  been  put  forward,  at  the  opening  of  a 
m  the  dominions  of  this  crown,  without  consent  session  in  the  house  of  kirds,  as  the  mover  of 
of  the  British  legishUure,*  contrary  to  the  po>  a  haughty  and  rigorous  address  against  Aroe- 
licy  of  the  coniititution,  contrary  to  the  dedara-  rica.  Hewasput  inthe  frontoftheembanyof 
tionofright:  and  by  this  your  liberties  are  swept  submission.  Mr.  Eden  was  taken  from  the 
away  along  with  your  supreme  authority— «nd  office  of  Lord  Suffolk,  to  whom  ho  was  then 
both,  linked  together  from  the  beginning  have,  OMler  secrstary  of  state ;  from  the  office  of 
I  am  afraki,  both  together  perished,  fer  ever.  thai  Lord  Suflblk,  who  but  a  few  weeks  before. 
What !  gentlemen,  was  I  not  to  foresee,  or,  in  hui  phKe  in  parliament,  did  not  deign  to 
foreseeing,  was  I  not  to  endeavour  to  save  enquire  where  a  congress  of  vagrants  vras  to 

be  found.    This  Lord  Sbffolk  sent  Mr.  Eden 

*  Irish  perpetual  mutiny  acL  to  find  these  vagrants,  without  knowing  where 
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to  find  thete  Tagraiiti,  without  knowing  where  preralent  of  all,  is,  Lord  Beauduunp^a  bSQ.  I 

this  kinf*8  generals  were  to  be  found,  idio  were  mean  his  bill  of  last  session,  ibr  reforming  the 

joined  m  the  same  commission  of  supplicating  law^process  concerning  imprisonment.    It  is 

those  whom  they  were  sent  to  subdue.   Thejr  *&id,  to  aggraTate  the  offence,  duU  I  treated 

enter  the  capital  of  America  only  to  absndon  the  petition  of  this  city  with  contempt  even  in 

it ;  and  these  assertors  and  representatives  of  presenting  it  to  the  house,  and  ezpresMd  ny- 

the  dignity  of  England,  at  the  tail  of  a  flying  self  in  terms  of  marked  disrespect.    Had  this 

army, let  fly  their  Parthian  shafts  of  meuKwiab  ktter  part  of  the  charge  been  true,  no  merits 

and  remonstrances  at  random  behind  them,  on  the  side  of  the  question  which  I  look, 

Thehr  promises  and  their  offers,  their  flatteries  could  possibly  excuse  me.   But  I  am  iacapnUe 

and  their  menaces,  were  all  despised ;  and  we  of  treating  this  city  with  disrespect.  Very  fer* 

were  saved  the  disgrace  of  their  formal  recep-  tunately,  st  this  minute  (if  my  bad  eycm^ 

tioQ,  only  because  the  congress  scorned  to  re-  does  not  deceive  me)  the  worthy  gmitlemaB* 

ceive  diem ;  whilst  the  state-boose  of  ind»>  deputed  on  this  business  stands  directly  befiva 

pendent  Philaddphia  opened  her  doors  to  the  me.    To  him  I  appeal,  whether  I  did  not, 

KbUc  entry  of  the  ambassador  of  France,  though  it  militated  with  my  okleal  and  my 
xvn  wir  and  blood  we  went  to  submission ;  most  recent  public  opinions,  deliwr  the  psti- 
and  from  submission  phmged  back  again  to  tion  with  a  strong,  and  more  than  usual  rscam 
war  and  Mood ;  to  desolate  and  be  deflated,  mendation  to  the  consideration  of  the  hooss, 
widiout  measure,  hope,  or  rad.    I  am  a  roy^  on  account  of  the  character  and  cfmseqiiMcs 
alist,  I  blushed  for   this  degradation  of  the  of  those  who  signed  it.    I  believe  the  wolky 
crown.    I  am  a  whig,  I  blmned  for  the  dia-  gentleman  will  tell  you,  that  the  very  day  I 
honour  of  parliament.    I  am  a  true  English-  received  it,  I  sf^ied  to  the  solicitor,  now  the 
man,  I  felt  to  the  quick  for  the  disgrace  of  attorney  general,  to  give  it  an  immediate  ooasi- 
Endand.    I  am  a  man,  I  felt  for  the  melan-  deration ;  and  he  most  obligingly  and  instantly 
ehoTjr  reverse  of  human  aflkirs,  in  the  &11  of  eoosented  to  empkiy  a  great  deal  of  his  very 
the  first  power  m  the  worid.  valuable  time  to  write  an  explanation  of  this 
To  read  what  was  approaching  in  Ireland,  hill.  I  attended  the  committee  with  all  possfitls 
in  the  black  and  bloody  characters  of  the  Ame-  care  and  diligence,  in  order  that  every  ohjeo- 
rican  war,  was  a  painful,  but  it  was  a  neceiH  tion  of  yours  might  meet  with  a  solotian ;  or 
nry  part  of  my  public  duty.    For,  gentlemen,  produce  an  alteration.    I  intreated  your  leai^ 
it  is  not  your  fond  desires  or  mine  that  can  nod  recorder   (always  ready   in  bi»ines8  in 
alter   the   nature  of  things ;   by  contending  which  you  take  a  concern)  to  attend, 
against  which,  what  have  we  got,  or  shall  ever        But  what  will  you  say  to  those  who  blams 
get,  but  defeat  and  dkame?    I  did  not  obey  me  fi)r  supporting  Lord  Beaudiamp*s  biU,  as  a 
your  instructions :  No.  I  conformed  to  the  in-  disrespectful  treatment  of  your  petition,  when 
itnictions  of  truth  and  nature,  and  maintained  you  hear,  that  out  of  respect  to  you,  I  oqrsdf 
your  interert,  against  yoor  opinions,  with  a  ^"'u  the  cause  of  the  Um  of  that  very  bill  1 
constancy  that  became  me.    A  representative  ibr  the  noble  lord  who  brought  it  in,  and  who, 
worthy  of  you,  ought  to  be  a  person  of  stabi-  I  must  say,  has  much  merit  (or  this  and  soma 
Kty.    I  am  to  look,  indeed,  to  your  opinions ;  other  measures,  at  my  request  consented  to 
but  to  such  opinions  as  you  and  I  muM  have  put  it  offTor  a  week,  which  the  speaker's  ill- 
five  years  hence.    I  was  not  to  look  to  the  tutn  lengthened  to  a  fbrtnigfac;  aiid  then  the 
fladi  of  the  day.    I  knew  diat  you  chose  me,  frantic  tumult  about  popery  drove  that  and 
in  my  |^aoe,  along  with  others,  to  be  a  pillar  every  rational  business  from  the  house.    So 
of  the  state,  and  not  a  weatherooek  on  the  top  that  if  I  chose  to  make  a  defence  of  mysetf,  on 
of  the  edifice,  exalted  for  my  levity  and  ver-  the  little  principles  of  a  culprit,  pleading  in 
satility,  and  of  no  use  but  to  indicate  the  thiA-  his  exculpation,  I  might  not  only  secure  my 
ings  of  every  fashionable  gale.  Wooki  to  God,  acquittal,  but  miake  merit  with  the  opposers  U 
the  value  of  my  sentiments  on  Ireland  and  on  die  bill.    But  I  shall  do  no  such  thing.    The 
America  had  been  at  this  day  a  subject  of  truth  is,  that  I  did  occasion  the  loss  of  the  bill, 
doubt  and  discussion!    No  matter  what  my  and  by  a  delay  caused  by  my  respect  to  you. 
sufferings  had  been,  so  that  this  kingdom  had  But  such  an  event  was  never  in   my  coo- 
kept  the  audiority  I  wished  it  to  maintain,  by  templation.    And  I  am  so  far  from  takin| 
a  grave  foresight,  and  by  an  equitable  tem-  credit  for  the  defeat  of  that  measure,  that  I 
perance  in  the  use  of  its  power.  cannot  sufficiently  lament  my  misfortuoe,  if 

The  neat  artide  of  diarge  on  my  public 
eonduct,  and  that  whfch  I  find  rather  the  most  e  Mr.  Williams 
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kut  one  OMB,  who  augfit  to  be  at  large,  hat 
pasted  a  year  in  prison  by  my  neans.  1  aa 
a  debtor  to  the  debtors.  I  confess  judgment. 
I  owe  what,  if  erer  it  be  in  my  power,  I  shall 
most  certainly  pay, — ample  atonement  and 
usurious  amends  to  liber^  and  humanity  ibr 
my  unhappy  lapse.  For,  gentlemen.  Lord 
Beauchamp's  bill  was  a  law  of  justice  and 
poUcy,  as  &r  as  it  went;  I  say  as  (ar  as  it 
went,  for  its  fault  was  its  being,  in  the  reme- 
dial part,  miserably  defecthre. 

There  are  two  capital  iaults  in  oar  law  with 
relation  to  ciril  debts.  One  is,  that  every  man 
is  presumed  solrenL  A  presumption,  in  in- 
numerable cases,  directly  against  truth.  There- 
Cbre  the  debtor  is  ordered,  on  a  supposition  of 
ability  and  fraud,  to  be  coerced  his  liberty 
until  he  makes  paymrat.  By  this  means,  in 
all  cases  of  civil  insolTency,  without  a  pardon 
from  his  creditor,  he  is  to  be  imprisoned  Ibr 
life: — and  thus  a  miaemble  mistaken  inven- 
tion of  artificial  science,  operates  to  change  a 
ciril  into  a  criminal  judgment,  and  to  scomige 
misfortune  or  indiscretion  with  a  punishment 
which  the  law  does  not  inflict  on  the  greatest 
crimes. 

The  next  fault  is,  that  the  inflicting  of  that 
punishment  is  not  on  the  opinion  of  an  equal  and 
public  judge;  but  is  referred  to  the  arbitrary 
discretion  of  a  private,  nay  interested,  and 
irritated,  UMUvidual.  He,  who  formally  is, 
and  substantially  ought  to  be,  the  judge,  is  in 
reality  no  more  than  ministerial,  a  mere  execu- 
tive instrument  of  a  private  man,  who  is  at 
once  judge  and  party.  Every  idea  of  judicial 
order  is  subverted  by  this  procedure.  If  the 
insohrency  be  no  crime,  why  is  it  punished 
with  arbitrary  ioBprisonment  1  If  it  be  a  crime, 
why  is  it  delivered  into  private  hands  to  pardon 
without  discretion,  or  to  puniih  without  mercy 
and  without  measure  ? 

To  these  faults,  gross  and  cruel  fauUa  in  our 
aw,the  excellent  principle  ofLord  Beauchamp's 
bill  applied  some  sort  of  remedy.  I  know  that 
credit  must  be  preserved;  but  eqni^  must  be 
preserved  too ;  and  it  is  imposuble  that  anv 
thing  should  be  necessary  to  commerce,  whim 
is  inconsistent  with  justice.  The  princi{^  of 
credit  was  not  weakened  by  that  bilL  God 
forbid  !  The  enforcement  of  that  credit  wai 
only  put  into  the  same  pobUc  judicial  hands  oo 
vi^ich  we  depend  for  our  lives,  and  all  that 
makes  life  dear  to  us.  But,  uideed,  this 
business  was  taken  up  too  warmly  both  hero 
and  elsewhere.  The  bill  was  extremely  mis- 
taken. It  was  supposed  to  enact  what  it  never 
enacted ;  and  comgjaints  were  made  of  clauses 
in  it  as  novelties,  which  existed  before  the 


Boble  bxd  that  brought  in  the  bill  was  bora. 
There  was  a  fallacy  that  ran  through  tho  whole 
of  the  objections.  The  gentlemen  «^  opposed 
the  bin,  always  argued,  as  if  the  option  lay 
between  that  bill  and  the  ancient  law. — But 
this  is  a  grand  mistake.  For  practicaUy,  the 
option  is  between,  not  that  biU  and  the  oki 
kw,  but  between  that  bill  and  those  occasional 
laws,  called  acts  of  grace.  For  the  operatiou 
of  the  oU  Uw  is  so  savage,  and  so  inoon- 
fsnient  to  society,  that  for  a  long  time  past, 
once  in  every  parliament,  and  lately  twice, 
the  legislature  has  been  obliged  to  make  a 
general  arbitrary  jail-delivery,  and  at  once  to 
Mt  open,  by  its  sovereign  authority,  all  the 
prisons  in  England. 

Gentlemel^  I  never  relished  acts  of  grace ; 
nor  ever  submitted  to  them  but  from  de^tairof 
bettw.  They  are  a  dishonourable  invention, 
by  which,  not  from  humanity,  not  from  policy  ; 
but  mwely  because  we  have  not  room  enough 
lo  hold  theee  victims  of  the  absurdity  of  our 
laws,  we  turn  kiose  upon  the  public  three  or 
lour  thousand  naked  wretches,  corrupted  by 
the  habits,  debased  by  the  ignominy,  of  a 
prison.  If  the  creditor  had  a  right  to  those 
carcasses  as  a  natural  security  Ibr  bis  property, 
I  am  sure  we  have  no  right  to  deprive  bun  of 
that  security.  But  if  the  few  pounds  of  flesh 
were  not  necessary  to  his  security,  we  had  not 
a  right  to  detain  the  unfortunate  debtor,  with- 
out any  benefit  at  all  to  the  person  who  confined 
him.— Take  it  as  you  will,  we  conunit  iojus- 
tiee.  Now  Lord  Beauchamp's  bill  intended  to 
do  deliberately,  and  with  great  caution  and 
circumspection,  upon  each  several  case,  v»d 
with  all  attention  to  the  just  claimant,  what  acts 
of  grace  do  in  a  much  greater  measure,  and  with 
viry  little  care,  caution,  or  deliberatioa. 

I  suspect  that  bore  too,  if  we  contrive  to 
oppose  this  bill,  we  shall  be  found  in  a  struggle 
•l^inst  the  nature  of  things.  For  as  we  grow 
enlightened,  the  public  will  not  bear,  for  any 
length  of  time,  to  pay  for  the  maintenance  of 
TR^le  armies  of  prisonors,  nor,  at  their  own 
expense,  submit  to  keep  jsib  as  a  sort  of  gar- 
risons, mere^  to  fortify  the  absurd  principle  of 
making  men  judges  in  their  own  cause.  For 
credit  has  little  or  no  concern  in  this  cruelty. 
I  speak  in  a  commercial  assembly.  Tou 
know  that  credit  is  given,  because  capital 
muul  be  empkiyed;  that  men  cakulate  the 
chances  of  insolvency;  and  they  either  with- 
hold the  credit,  or  make  the  debtor  pay  the  rid^ 
fai  the  price.  The  counting-house  has  no 
•Diance  with  the  jail.  Holland  underrtands 
trade  as  well  as  we,  and  she  has  done  much 
more  than  this  obnoodous  biU  intended  to  do 
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There  wai  not,  when  Mr.  Howard  visited     laws  have  crushed  Its  exertions,  and  our  morab 
Holland,  more  than  one  prisoner  for  debt  in     have  shamed  its  appearance  in  daj'^ighc    I 
the  great  city  of  Rotterdam.    Although  Loni     have  pursued  this  spirit  wherever  I  oonU  traes 
Beauchamp's  act  (which  was  previous  to  this     H ;  but  it  still  fled  from  me.  It  was  a  ginst  which 
bill,  and  intended  to  feel  the  way  for  it)  has     all  had  heard  of,  but  none  had  seen.    Noae 
already  preserved  liberty  to  thousands ;  and     would  acknowledge  that  he  thought  the  paUic 
though  it  is  not  three  years  since  the  last  act    proceeding  with  regard   to  our  Catholic  dis- 
of  grace  passed,  yet  by  Mr.  Howard's  fawt    senters  to  be  blameable ;  but  several  were  sorry 
account,  there  were  near  three  thousand  again     it  had  made  an  ill  impression  upon  others,  and 
in  jail.    I  cannot  name  this  gentleman  with-     that  my  interest  was  hurt  by  n^  share  in  the 
out  remarking,  that  his  labours  and  writings     business.    I  find  with  saUs&ctkiQ  and  pride, 
have  done  much  to  open  the  eyes  and  hearts     tfiat  not  above  four  or  five  in  this  ci^  (and  I 
of  mankind.    He  has  visited  all  Europo--not    dare  say  these  misled  by  some  gross  misre- 
to  survey  the  sumptuousness  of  palaces,  or  the     presentation)  have  signed  that  sjrmbol  of  de- 
stateUneas  of  temples ;  not  to  make  accurate     knion  and  bond  of  sedition,  that  libel  on  the 
measurements  of  the  remains  of  ancient  gran-  national  religion  and  English  character,  the 
deur,  nor  to  form  a  scale  of  the  curiosity  of  Protestant  Association.   It  is  therefore,  gend»> 
modem  art ;  not  to  collect  medals,  or  collate     men,  not  by  way  of  cure  but  of  prevention, 
manuscripts : — but  to  dive  into  the  depths  of  and  lest  the  arts  of  wicked  men  may  ptevail 
dungeons ;  to  f^nge  into  the  infection  of  ho»-  over  the  integrity  of  any  one  among  us,  that 
pitab ;  to  survey  the  mansions  of  sorrow  and  I  think  it  necessary  to  open  to  you  the  merits 
pain ;  to  take  the  guage  and  dimensions  of  of  this  transaction  pret^  much  at  large ;  and 
misery,  depression,  and  contempt ;  to  remem-  I  beg  your  patience  upon  it :  for,  although  the 
her  the  forgotten,  to  attend  to  the  neglected,  to  reasonings  that  have  been  used  to  d^Kvdate 
visit  the  forsaken,  and  to  compare  and  collate  the  act  are  of  little  force,  and  though  the 
the  distresses  of  all  men  in  all  countries.    His  authority  of  the  men  concerned   in   this  ill 
plan  is  original ;  and  it  is  as  full  of  genius  as  design  is  not  very  imposing ;  yet  the  audacious- 
it  is  of  humanity.    It  was  a  voyage  of  di»-  ness  of  these  conspirators  against  the  natjonal 
eovery;  a  circumnavigation  ofdiarity.  Already  honour,  and  the  extensive  widcedness  of  their 
tfie  benefit  of  his  labour  is  feh  more  or  less  in  attempts,  have  raised  persiHis  of  little  impor- 
every  country:  I  hope  he  will  anticipate  his  tance  to  a  degree  of  evil  eminence,  and  im- 
fhml  reward,  by  seeing  all  its  effects  fully  parted  a  sort  of  sinister  dignity  to  proceedinfs 
realized  in  his  own.    He  will  receive,  not  by  that  had  their  origin  in  only  the  meanest  and 
retail  but  in  gross,  the  reward  of  those  who  blindest  malice. 

visit  the  prisoner;  and  he  has  so  forestalled         In  explaining  to  jrou  the  proceedings  of  par^ 

and  rfKXM^ized  this  branch  of  diarity,  that  liaroent  which  have  been  complained  of,  I  will 

there  will  be,  I  trust,  little  room  to  merit  by  atate  to  you, — first,  the  thing  tliat  was  done  ;— 

such  acts  of  benevolence  hereafbv.  next,  the  persons  who  did  it ; — and  lastly,  the 

Nothing  now  remains  to  trouble  you  with,  grounds  and  reasons  upon  which  the  legiaUture 

but  the  fourth  charge  against  me— ihe  business  proceeded  in  this  deliberate  act  of  public  jus- 

of  the  Roman  Catholics.    It  is  a  businesi  tice  and  public  prudence, 
doeely  connected   with  the  rest    They  are        Grentlcmcn,  the  condition  of  our  nature  is 

all  on  one  and  the  same  principle.    My  little  auch,  that  we  buy  our  blessings  at  a  price, 

scheme  of  conduct,  such  as  it  is,  is  all  arranged.  The  ReformatiiMi,  one  of  the  greatest  periods 

I  could  do  nothing  but  what  I  have  done  on  of  human  improvement,  was  a  time  of  trouble 

this  subject,  without  confounding  the  whole  and  confusion.    The  vast  structures  of  super- 

train  of  my  ideas,  and  disturbing  the  i^ole  stition  and  tyranny,  which  had  been  for  ages 

order  of  my  life.  Gentlemen,  I  ought  toapol<^  in  rearing,  and  which  was  combined  with  the 

gize  to  you,  for  seeming  to  think  any  thing  at  interest  of  the  great  and  of  the  many ;  which 

all  necessary  to  be  said  upon  this  matter.  The  was  moukled  into  the  laws,  the  manners,  and 

calumny  is  fitter  to  be  scrawled  with  the  mid-  civil  institutions  of  nations,  and  blended  with 

night  dialk  of  incendiaries,  with"  No  pop^,"  the  frame  and  policy  of  states;  could  not  be 

on  walls  and  doors  of  devoted  houses,  than  brought  to  the  ground  without  a  fearful  struggle; 

to  be  mentioned  in  any  civilized  company.    I  norcouM  it  fall  without  a  vicJont  concussion  of 

had  heard,  that  the  spirit  of  discontent  on  itself  and  all  about  iL    When  this  great  revo> 

that  subject  was  very  prevalent  here.    With  lotion  was  attempted  in  a  more  regular  mode 

pleasure  I  find  that  I  have  been  grossly  misin-  by  government,  it  was  opposed  by  pfots  and 

formed.    If  it  exists  at  all  in  thb  city,  the  seditions  of  the  people ;    when  by  popular 
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kK%  it  wag  repreMed  as  rebeUioii  by  the 
ind  of  power ;  luid  bloody  execudoM  (often 
Dodily  returned)  marked  die  whole  of  its  pro- 
nm  through  all  its  atagee.  The  afiava  of 
ligion,  which  are  no  longer  heard  of  in  the 
nnh  of  our  present  contentions,  made  a 
ineipal  ingredient  in  the  wars  and  politics 
that  time ;  the  enthusiasm  of  religion  threw 
^oom  over  the  politics ;  and  political  inte- 
sls  poisoned  and  penrerted  the  wpint  of  re- 
pon  upon  all  sides.  The  Protestant  religion 
that  violent  struggle,  infected,  as  the  Pbpish 
id  been  before,  by  worldly  interest  and 
MidDy  passions,  became  a  persecutor  in  its 
m,  sometimes  of  the  new  sects,  i^ich  car- 
Mi  their  own  principles  further  than  it  was 
nvenient  to  the  original  refbrmen ;  and 
srays  of  the  body  from  whom  they  parted ; 
id  diis  persecuting  spirit  arose,  not  only  from 
a  bitterness  of  retaliation,  but  from  tlie  mer- 
lesa  policy  of  fear. 

It  was  long  before  the  ^>irit  of  true  piety 
d  true  wisdom,  involved  in  the  principles  o€ 
B  Reformation,  couU  be  depurated  from  the 
sgs  and  feculence  of  the  contention  with 
tiA  it  was  carried  through.  However,  until 
b  be  done,  the  Reformation  is  not  con^>lete; 
id  those  who  think  themselves  good  Pro- 
itants,  from  their  animosity  to  others,  are  in 
ii  resfMsct  no  Protestants  at  all.  It  was  at 
It  thought  necessary,  perhaps,  to  oppose  to 
RWiy  aniother  Popery,  to  get  the  better  of  it 
iuaiever  was  the  cause,  laws  were  made  in 
inj  countries,  and  in  this  kingdom  in  par- 
»iar,  against  Papists,  which  are  as  bloody 

any  of  those  which  had  been  enacted  by  tlM 
pish  princes  and  states;  and  wliere  diose 
w»  were  not  bloody,  in  my  opinion,  they 
9re  worse ;  as  they  were  dow,  cruel  out- 
ses  on  our  nature,  and  kept  men  alive  only 
msult  in  their  persons  everyone  of  the  rights 
d  feelings  of  humanly.  I  pass  thoae  sta- 
tea,  beciuise  I  wouM  spare  your  pious  ears 
B  repetition  of  such  shodting  things  ;  and  I 
me  to  that  particular  law,  the  repeal  of  whidi 
s  produced  so  many  unnatural  and  unex- 
cted  consequences. 
A  statute  was  fabricated  in  the  year  1609, 

which  the  saying  mass  (a  chureb-service 
the  Latin  tongue,  not  exactly  the  same  as 
r  liturgy,  but  very  near  it,  and  containing 

offence  whatsoever  against  tiie  laws,  or 
untt  good  morals)  was  forged  ioio  a  crime 
niahable  with  perpetual  imprisonment.  The 
idling  school,an  useful  and  virtuous oocupa- 
Qy  even  the  teaching  in  a  private  fiunily, 
IS  in  every  Cadiolic  subjected  to  the  same 
proportioned  punishment.     Tour  industiy, 


and  the  bread  of  your  chtMren,  was  taxed  for  a 
pecuniarf  reward  to  stimulate  avarice  to  do 
what  nature  refused,  to  inform  and  prosecute 
on  tiiis  law.  Every  Roman  Catholic  was 
under  the  same  act,  to  forfeit  his  estate  to  his 
nearest  Protestant  relation,  until,  through  a 
profeakxi  of  wliat  he  did  not  b^eve,  he  re- 
deeied  by  his  hypocrisy,  what  the  law  had 
transferred  to  the  kinsman  as  the  recompense 
of  hii  'profligacy.  When  thus  turned  out  of 
doors  from  his  paternal  estate,  he  was  disabled 
from  acquiring  any  other  by  any  industry, 
donation,  or  dnurity  ;  but  was  rendered  a 
foreigner  in  his  native  land,  only  because  he 
retained  the  religion,  along  with  the  property, 
handed  down  to  him  from  those  who  had  been 
the  old  inhabitants  of  that  land  before  him. 

Does  any  one  who  hears  me,  approve  this 
scheme  of  thii^,  or  think  there  is  common 
justice,  common  sense,  or  common  hones^  in 
any  part  of  it?  If  any  does,  let  him  say  it, 
and  I  am  ready  to  discuss  the  point  with  tem- 
per and  candour.  But  instead  of  approving,  I 
perceive  a  virtuous  indigmuion  beginning  to 
rise  in  your  minds  on  the  mere  cold  stating  of 
the  statute. 

But  what  win  you  feel,  when  you  know  from 
history  how  this  statute  passed,  and  what  were 
the  motives,  and  what  the  mode  of  making  it? 
A  party  in  this  nation,  enemies  to  the  system 
of  the  revolution,  were  in  opposition  to  the 
government  of  king  William.  They  knew  diat 
our  glorioua  deliverer  was  an  enemy  to  all 
perMCution.  They  knew  that  he  came  to  free 
OS  from  slavery  and  popery,  out  of  a  country, 
wliere  a  tiiird  of  the  peq>le  are  contented 
Catliolics  under  a  Protestant  government .  He 
came  with  a  part  of  his  army,  composed  of 
diose  very  Catholics,  to  overset  the  power  of  a 
popish  prince.  Such  is  the  eflect  of  a  tolerating 
spirit:  and  so  mudi  is  liberty  served  in  every 
fray,  and  by  all  persons,  by  a  manly  adherence 
to  ill  own  principles.  Whilst  freedom  is  true 
to  itself,  every  thing  becomes  subject  to  it;  and 
its  very  adversaries  are  an  instrument  in  its 


The  party  I  speak  of  (like  some  among  us 
who  wotdd  disparage  the  best  friends  of  their 
oouDtiy)  resohred  to  make  the  king  either  vio- 
late his  principles  of  toleratioo,  or  incur  the 
odiun  of  protecting  Papists.  They  therefore 
brougbt  m  this  biU,  and  made  it  purposely 
wicked  and  absurd  that  it  might  be  refected. 
The  tlien  court^party,  discovering  their  game, 
turned  the  tables  on  them,  and  returned  their 
bin  to  them  stuffed  with  stiU  greater  absurdi- 
ties, that  its  Wmb  might  lie  upon  its  original 
antborg     They,  finding  their  own  baU  thrown 
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hmck  to  ihfloi,  kicked  it  back  again  to  their 
•dvenariea.  Aad  thus  this  act,  loaded  with 
the  double  injuitiee  of  two  parties,  neither  oC 
wbora  inteoded  to  pass,  what  they  hoped  the 
other  would  bo  persuaded  to  reject,  went  tlirough 
the  legislature,  contrary  to  the  real  wish  ot  all 
parts  of  it,  and  of  all  the  parties  that  composed 
it  In  this  manner  these  insolent  and  prodi- 
gale  (actions,  as  if  they  were  playing  with  balls 
and  counters,  made  a  sport  ol  the  fortunes  and 
the  liberties  of  their  feUow-creatures.  Other 
acts  of  persecution  have  been  acts  of  malice. 
This  was  a  subrersion  of  justice  from  wanton- 
ness and  petulance.  Look  into  the  history  of 
BLriiop  BumeU  He  is  a  witness  without 
exception. 

TtM  efiects  of  the  act  have  been  as  mis- 
chievous, as  its  origin  was  ludicrous  and 
sfaameHd.  From  that  time  every  person  of 
that  communion,  lay  and  ecclesia^c,  has  been 
obliged  to  fly  from  the  face  of  day.  The  clergy, 
oonoealod  in  garrets  of  private  houses,  or 
obliged  to  take  a  shelter  (hardly  safe  to  thero- 
sdves,  but  infinitely  dangerous  to  their  coun- 
try) under  the  privileges  of  foreign  ministers, 
officiated  as  their  servants,  and  under  their 
protection.  The  whole  bodv  of  the  Catholics, 
condemned  to  beggary  and  to  ignorance  in 
their  native  land,  have  been  obliged  to  learn 
the  principles  of  letters,  at  the  hasard  of  all 
their  other  principles,  from  the  chanty  of  your 
enemies.  They  have  been  taxed  to  their  ruin 
at  the  pleasure  of  necessitous  and  profligate 
relations,  and  according  to  the  measure  of  dbeir 
necessity  and  profligacy.  Examples  of  thii 
are  many  and  afi*ecting.  Some  of  them  are 
known  by  a  friend  who  stands  near  me  in  this 
haQ.  It  is  but  six  or  seven  yean  since  a  cler- 
gyman of  the  name  of  Malory,  a  man  oC 
morals,  neither  guilty  nor  accused  of  any  thing 
noxious  to  the  state,  was  condemned  to  per- 
l>Btual  imprisonment  far  exercising  the  func- 
tions of  his  religion;  and  after  lying  in  jail 
two  or  three  yean,  was  relieved  by  the  mercy 
of  government  from  perpetual  imprisonm^it, 
on  condition  of  perpetual  banishment.  A 
brother  of  the  earl  of  Shrewsbury,  a  Talbot, 
a  ftame  respectable  in  this  country,  whilst  its 
|dory  is  any  part  of  its  concern,  was  hauled  to 
Uie  bar  of  the  Old  Bailey,  among  common 
fekms,  and  only  escaped  die  same  doom,  either 
hy  some  errour  in  the  process,  or  that  the 
wretch  who  brought  him  there  could  not  cor* 
rectly  describe  his  person ;  I  now  forget  which. 
— ^In  short,  the  pereecution  would  never  have 
relented  fiir  a  moment,  if  the  judges  super- 
seding (thou^  with  an  ambiguous  example) 
the  tfrict  nue  of  their  artificial  duty  bj  die 


higher  obligation  of  their  conaciaBcn,  did  Mt 
constantly  throw  every  difficulhr  in  tho  way 
of  such  informers.  But  so  ineffoctual  is  ths 
power  of  legal  evasion  against  legal  inkinity, 
that  it  was  but  the  other  day,  that  a  lady  of 
condilioa,  beyond  the  middle  of  lifis,  was  on 
the  point  of  being  stripped  of  her  who&e  fiartnne 
by  a  near  relation,  to  whom  she  had  been  a 
friend  and  bcne&cior :  and  she  must  have  been 
totally  ruined,  without  a  power  of  redress  or 
mitif^tion  fitxn  the  courts  of  law,  had  not  the 
legislature  itself  rushed  in,  and  by  a  special  act 
of  parliament  rescued  her  from  the  injustice  of 
its  own  statutes.  One  of  the  acts  authoriziBg 
tuch  things  was  that  which  we  in  part  repealed, 
knowing  what  our  duty  was ;  and  doing  that 
duty  as  men'of  honour  and  virtue,  aa  good  Ph>> 
lestants,  and  as  good  citizens.  Let  him  stand 
forth  that  disapproves  what  we  have  done! 

Gentlemen,  bad  laws  are  the  worst  sort  «f 
tjrramiy.  In  such  a  country  as  this  they  ars 
o(  all  bad  things  the  worst,  wone  by  &r  than 
any  where  else ;  and  they  derive  a  particular 
malignity  even  firom  the  wisdom  and  smaidnsss 
of  the  rest  of  our  institutions.  For  very  obvi- 
ous reasons  you  cannot  trust  the  crown  with  a 
dispensing  power  over  any  of  your  laws.  How- 
ever, a  government,  be  it  as  bad  as  it  may,  wiU 
in  the  exercise  of  a  discretionary  power,  db> 
criminate  times  and  persons ;  and  wiU  not  aiw 
dinarily  pursue  any  man,  when  its  own  saft^ 
ii  not  concerned.  A  mercenary  informer 
knows  no  distinction.  Under  sudi  a  aysten, 
the  obnoxious  people  are  slaves,  not  only  to  the 
government,  but  they  live  at  the  mercy  of  every 
individual ;  they  are  at  once  the  slaves  of  the 
vdiole  cooununity,  and  of  every  part  of  it ;  and 
the  wwst  and  most  unmerciful  men  are  those 
on  whose  goodness  theyonost  depend. 

In  this  situation  men  not  only  shrink  from  the 
fiiowns  of  a  stem  magistrate ;  but  they  are  obliged 
to  fly  from  their  very  species.  The  seeds  of 
destruction  are  sown  m  civil  intercourse,  in 
social  habitudes.  The  blood  of  wholesome 
kindred  is  infected.  Their  tables  and  beds  are 
surrounded  with  snares.  AH  the  means  given 
by  Providence  to  make  life  safe  and  comfort- 
able, are  perverted  into  instruments  of  terrour 
and  torment.  This  species  of  universal  sub- 
serviency, that  makes  the  very  servant  who 
waits  behind  your  chair,  the  arbiter  of  your 
life  and  fortune,  has  such  a  tendency  to  de- 
grade and  debase  mankind,  and  to  deprive 
uem  of  that  assured  and  liberal  state  of  mind, 
which  akme  can  make  us  what  we  ou^t  ta 
be,  that  I  vow  to  God  I  would  sooner  brii^ 
myself  to  pot  a  man  to  immediate  deadi  ftr 
opfauons  t  disliked,  and  so  to  get  rid  of  die 
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nun  and  his  optniont  at  ono^  than  to  (ret  his  ooontry,  or  in  the  field  to  defend  k.   But  hi 

him  with  a  fererish  being,  tainted  with  die  all  well-wroafht  eompositioai,  some  partieo- 

jaiUdistemper  of  a  contagious  servitude  to  lars  stand  out  more  eminendy  than  the  rest ; 

keep  him  Jtwre  ground,  an  animated  mass  of  and  the  Ihfaigs  which  win  cany  his  name  %oi 

putre&ctioo,  cornipted  liimsdf,  and  corruptim  posterity,  are  his  two  bills;  I  mean  ftmt  Ibe  t 

all  about  him.  Kmitatioo  of  ttie  claims  of  the  crown  opoa 

The  act  repealed  was  of  this  direct  ten-  landed  estates ;  and  this  fer  the  relief  of  th* 

dency ;  and  it  was  made  in  the  manner  which  Ronan  Gatholics.     By  the  former,  he  hav 

I  have  related  U>  you.    I  wiH  now  tell  you  by  taiancipated  property;  by  the  latter  he  hai 

whom  the  bill  of  repeal  was  brought  into  par-  quieted  coucieoce ;  and  by  both,  he  has  taught 

liament.    I  find  it  has  been  indnstnouriy  given  diat  grand  lesson  to  government  and  sabjee^ 

out  in  this  city  (from  kindness  to  me  nnquet-  «-iio  kuger  to  regaid  each  odier  as  adverM 

tionably)  that  I  was  the  mover  or  the  seconder,  parties. 

The  fact  is,  I  did  mH  once  open  my  lips  on  the  Such  waa  the  mover  of  the  act  that  is  cobh 

subject  during  the  whole  progress  of  the  bifl.  plained  of  by  men,  who  are  not  quite  so  good 

I  do  not  say  this  as  disdaiming  my  share  in  as  he  is ;  an  act,  most  assuredly  not  brought  in 

that  measure.   Very  &r  from  it.    I  inform  you  by  him  from  any  partiality  to  the  sect  which  ii 

of  this  fact,  lest  I  should  seem  to  arrogate  to  the  object  of  it     For,  among  his  fiuiltt,  I 

myself  the  merits  whidi  belong  to  others.    To  really  cannot  help  reckoning  a  greater  degree 

have  been  the  man  chosen  out  to  redeem  oar  of  prejudice  against  that  people,  than  beownen 

fellow-citizens  from  slavery;  to  purify  our  lawi  so  wise  a  man.    I  know  tiiat  he  inclines  to  n 

from  absurdity  and  mjustice ;  and  to  cleanse  sort  of  disgust,  mixed  with  a  ooasictoraUn 

our  religion  from  the  blot  and  stain  of  perMOt-  degree  of  asperity,  to  die  system ;  and  he  hnrt 

tioQ,  would  be  an  honour  and  happiness  to  few,  or  rather  no  habits  vkth  any  of  its  pr»* 

which  my  wishes  would  undoidttedly  aspire ;  fessors.  What  he  has  done  was  on  quite  cither 

but  to  which  nothing  but  my  wishescouM  have  motives.    The  motives  were  these,  which  ha 

possibly  entitled  me.    That  great  work  was  in  declared  in  his  exeeUent  speedi  on  his  motion 

hands  in  every  respect  far  better  qualified  than  for  the  bill ;  namely,  his  entreme  seal  to  th« 

mine.    The  mover  of  the  bill  was  Sir  George  Protestant  religion,  which  he  thooglit  utterly 

Savile.  disgraced  by  the  act  of  1699 ;  and  his  rooted 

When  an  act  of  great  and  signal  humanity  hatred  to  all  kind  of  oppression,  under  any 

was  to  be  done,  and  done  vrith  all  the  weight  colour,  or  upon  any  pretenoe  whatsoever, 

and  authority  that  belonged  to  it,  the  wotU  The  seconder  was  worthy  of  tlie  mover,  and 

could  cast  its  qres  upon  none  but  him.    I  hope  the  motion.    I  was  not  the  seconder;  it  was 

that  few  things  whidi  have  a  tendency  to  bleas  Mr.  Dunning,  Recorder  of  this  city.    I  shall 

or  to  adorn  life,  have  whc^y  escaped  my  ob*  say  the  less  of  him,  because  his  near  relatioa 

senration  in  my  pasiage  throu^  it.    I  have  to  you  makes  you  more  particdarly  acquainted 

Bought  the  acquaintance  of  that  gentleman,  and  with  hii  merits.    But  I  sbouki  appear  little 

have  seen  him  in  aS  situations.    He  is  a  true  acquainted  with  them,  or  litde  sensible  of  theoy 

genius;  with  an  understanding  vigorous,  and  if  I  could  utter  his  name  on  thm  occasion  widi- 

acute,  and  refined,  and  distinguiahed  even  to  out  expressing  my  esteem  for  his  character.   I 

excess ;  and  illuminated  with  a  most  unboun*  am  not  afraid  of  offending  a  most  learned  bodyi 

ded,  peculiar,  and  original  cast  of  imagination,  and  most  jeakws  of  its  r^wtatioo  for  that  lear- 

With  these  he  possesses  many  external  and  nhig,  when  1  say  he  is  the  first  of  his  profba" 

instrumental  advantages ;  and  he  makes  use  of  sion.    It  n  a  point  settled  by  those  who  settle 

them  all.    His  fortune  is  among  the  largest ;  every  thing  ebe ;  and  I  must  add  (what  I  am 

a  fortune  which,  wholly  unincumbered,  as  it  enaMed  to  say  from  my  own  kuig  and  ckwe 

is,  without  one  single  charge  from  luxury,  v»>  observation)  mat  there  is  not  a  man,  of  any 

nity,  or  excess,  sinks  under  the  benevolence  profession,  or  in  any  situation,  of  a  more  ereet 

of  its  dispenser.    This  private  benevolence,  and  independent  spirit;  of  a  more  proud  ho* 

expanding  itself  into  patriotism,  renders  hii  now ;  a  more  manly  mind ;  a  more  firm  and 

whole  being  the  estate  of  the  public,  in  which  determined  integrity.    Assure  yowselves,  that 

he  has  not  reserved  a  peeuUwn  for  himself  of  the  names  of  two  such  men  will  bear  a  great 

profit,  divereion,  or  relaxation.    During  the  bad  of  prejudice  in  the  other  scale,  before  thej 

session,  the  first  in,  and  the  lart  out  of  the  can  be  entirely  outweighed, 

house  of  commons ;  he  pi^sses  firom  the  senate  With  this  mover,  ami  this  seconder,  agreed 

to  the  camp;  and  seldom  seeing  the  seat  of  hki  the  loAob  house  of  commons ;  the  tsM«  houan 

ancestors,  he  is  always  in  the  senate  to  aervn  «f kadi ;  the wMi bench ef  bishops;  the kiagi 
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IliB  wtiaktryi  tha  oppoiitioa;  al  the  disUo- 
guniMd  dorgjr  of  Um  wtihliAmnni;  all  the 
•nrneat  Ugbts  (for  Umj  were  oannlled)  of  the 
4iMeatiBf  churetiee.  Thia  aooofding  foioe  of 
mikml  wiedoai  ought  to  beliateoedto  with 
iwverenoe.  To  Mjr  that  all  thaae  dBocriptioiM 
«f  ffnfiirimw  wnaniimwriy  ooncmed  in  a 
■cheflM  far  mtmdnrim  the  CathoUe  religioii, 
ct  that  DOBO  of  then  iiaihiiliioil  the  native 
aad  eOecti  of  what  thqr  were  doing,  ao  weU 
aa  a  few  ohaoore  eUbe  of  people,  whoaonaiMB 
yen  new  heard  of^  ia  ahamfleailj  abaurd. 
Surely  it  ia  pajring  a  miaerafale  cooplinMat  to 
the  religion  we  proleaa,  to  auggeat  that  every 
thing  ewiinwit  in  the  kingdom  ia  indifferent,  or 
even  advene  to  that  religion,  and  that  ita  ae- 
cority  ia  wholly  abandoned  to  the  zeal  of  thoee, 
who  have  nothing  but  their  seal  to  dialingnidi 
la  wei^&ing  thia 


of  whatever  the  nation  haato  boaatoi^ 
I  hope  you  wUi  recollect,  that  aU  theeeoon- 
canring  paitiee  do  by  no  meana  love  one  aw^ 
ther  enough  to  aflree  in  any  ptmit,  which  waa 
not,  both.  evidenUy,  and  importantly,  right 

To  prove  thia ;  to  prove,  that  the  meaaure 
waa  both  clearly  and  materially  proper,  I  will 
next  lay  before  you  (aa  I  pronuaed)  the  politi- 
cal grounda  and  reaaona  for  the  repeal  of  that 
penal  atabate;  and  the  motivea  to  ita  repeal  at 
that  particular  time. 

Gentlemen,  America ^When  the  Engliah 

nation  aeemed  to  be  dangeroualy,  if  not  irr^ 
eoverably  divided;  when  one,  and  that  the 
moat  growing  branch,  waa  torn  from  the 
parent  atocfc,  and  ingrafled  on  the  power  of 
France,  a  great  terrour  foD  upon  thia  kingdom. 
On  a  audden  we  awakened  from  our  dreama 
of  cooqueat,  and  saw  ouraahrea  threatened  %vith 
an  immediate  invaaion;  which  we  were  at 
that  time  very  ill  prepared  toreaiit  You  re- 
member the  cfoud  that  gloomed  over  ua  all. 
In  that  hour  of  our  diamay,  from  the  bottom  of 
the  hiding-placea,  into  which  the  indiacrimi- 
nate  rigour  of  our  atalutea  bad  driven  them, 
came  out  the  body  of  (he  Roman  Catholica. 
They  appeared  before  the  atepa  of  a  tottering 
throne,  with  one  of  the  moat  aoher,  meaaored, 
alaady,  and  dutiful  addreaaea  that  waa  ever 
preaented  to  the  &oiwn.  It  waa  no  hdyday 
ceremony ;  no  anniveraary  compliment  of 
parade  and  ahow.  It  waa  aigned  by  ahnoat 
every  gentleman  of  that  perauaaion,  of  note  or 
property,  in  England.  At  auch  a  criaia,  no- 
thing but  a  deckled  reaolution  to  atand  or  fall 
with  their  country  coukl  have  dictated  audi  an 
addreaa ;  the  direct  tendency  of  which  waa  to 
cut  off  all  retreat ;  and  to  render  thorn  peculi- 
•riy  obnoiioua  to  an  invader  of  their  own 


communion.  The  addreaa  ahew«d  what  I 
long  laaguiahed  to  aee,  that  aD  the  aubiects  of 
Knghnd  had  caat  off  all  foreign  viewa  and 
connect iona,  and  that  every  man  kiobedftr 
hia  relief  from  every  grievance,  at  the  handa 
only  of  hia  own  natural  govemmeoL 

It  waa  neceaaary,  on  oiar  part,  that  the  na> 
Iwal  government  ahrndd  ahew  iuielf  worthy  of 
that  name.    It  waa  neceaaary,  at  the  criaia  I 
apeak  of,  that  the  ai^veme  power  of  the  atafta 
nould  meet  the  conciliatory  diapoeitiaaB  of 
the  aubjecL    To  delay  protection  woiUd  be 
to  reiect  aU^iance.    Aul  why  abould  it  ba 
rejected,  or  even  cokfly  and  auapiciou^y  re- 
ceived?  If  any  independent  Cadiolic  atate 
ahould  chooae  to  take  part  with  thia  kingdam 
in  a  war  with  Franco  and  Spam,  that  bigot 
(if  auch  a  bigot oouU  be  found)  would  beheud 
with  little  respect,  who  could  dream  of  obiee- 
ting  hia  religion  to  an  aOy,  whom  the  nation 
wouki  not  only  receive  with  ita  fi«eat  thanka, 
but  purchaae  with  the  laat  remaina  of  ka  ea- 
hauated  treaaure.    To  audi  an  aOy  we  ahouU 
not  dare  to  whi^ier  a  aui^  ayllahle  of  ihoaa 
baae  and  invidioua  topica,  upon  which,  aoaaa 
unhappy  men  would  pMsuade  the  atate,  to  re- 
ject the  duty  and  allegiance  of  ita  own  mem- 
bera.    Ia  it  then  because  foreigncra  are  in  a 
condition  to  aet  our  malice  at  deOance,  thU 
with  tAoR,  we  are  willing  to  contract  engag»> 
menta  of  fricndahip,  and  to  keep  them  with 
fideli^  and  honour;    but  that,  becanae  we 
conceive  aome  descriptiona  of  our  countrymen 
are  not  powerful  enough  to  punidi  our  malig- 
nity, we  will  not  permit  them  to  support  our 
commnn  intereat  ?  la  it  on  that  groimd,  that 
our  anger  ia  to  be  kindled  by  their  c&tmd 
kindneea  ?  Ia  it  on  that  ground,  that  they  are 
to  be  aubjected  to  penalties,  becauae  they  are 
willing,  by  actual  merit,  to  purge  themselves 
from  imputed  crimea  ?    Lest  by  an  adherence 
to  the  came  of  their  country  they  ahould  ac- 
quire a  title  to  fiur  and  equitable   treatment, 
are  we  resolved  to  furnish  them  with  causes  of 
eternal  enmity ;  and  rather  supply  them  with 
just  and  founded  motives  to  disaffection,  than  not 
to  have  that  diaaffeciion  in  exiatence  to  juatify 
an  oppression,  which,  not  from  policy  but  dis- 
position, wo  have  pr«-d^ermined  to  exercise  ? 
What  shadow  of  reason  coukl  be  assigned, 
why,  at  a  time,  when  the  moHt  Protestant  part 
of  this  Protestant  empire  found  it  for  its  ad- 
vantage to  unite  with  the  two  principal  Popish 
atatea,  to  unite  itself  in  the  doset  bonds  with 
France  and  Spam,  for  our  destruction,  that 
we  should  refuse  to  unite  with  our  own  Ca- 
tholic countrymen  for  our  own  preservation  ? 
Ought  we,  Iflte  madmen,  to  tear  off  the  plaia* 
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tersi  that  the  lenient  hand  of  pnideaoe  had 
spread  over  the  wounds  and  gashes,  which  in 
our  delirium  of  ambition  we  had  given  to  our 
own  bodj  ?  No  person  ever  reprobated  the 
American  war  more  than  I  did,  and  do,  and 
«ver  shall.  But  I  never  wUl  consent  that  we 
should  lay  additional  voluntary  penalties  oa 
ourselves,  for  a  fault  which  carries  but  too 
much  of  its  own  punishmeot  in  its  own  nature. 
For  one,  I  was  didighted  with  the  proposal  of 
internal  peace.  I  accepted  the  blessing  with 
thankfulness  and  transport ;  I  was  truly  happy 
to  fiud  one  good  effect  of  our  civil  distractions, 
tliat  they  luid  put  an  end  to  all  religious  strife 
and  heartf  burning  in  our  own  bowels.  What 
ijiuat  be  the  sentiments  of  a  man,  who  would 
wish  to  perpetuate  domestic  hostili^,  ^thm  the 
causes  of  dispute  are  at  an  end ;  and  who,  cry- 
ing out  for  peace  vrith  one  part  of  the  nation 
on  the  most  humiliating  terms^  should  deny 
it  to  those,  who  offer  <frMndship  without  any 
terms  at  all  ? 

But  if  I  was  unable  to  reooncfle  sudi  a  de- 
nial to  the  contracted  principles  of  local  du^, 
what  answer  could  I  give  to  the  broad  daimi 
of  general  humanity  f  I  conftss  to  you  freely, 
that  the  sufferings  and  durtresses  of  the  peo(rfe 
of  America  in  this  cruel  war,  have  at  times 
affected  me  more  deeply  than  I  can  express. 
I  folt  every  Gazette  of  triumph  as  a  blow 
upon  my  heart,  which  has  an  hundred  times 
sunk  and  &inted  within  me  at  all  themischieA 
brought  upon  those  who  bear  the  whole  brunt 
of  war  in  the  heart  of  their  country.  Yet  the 
Americans  are  utter  strangeceio  me;  anatioa 
among  whom  I  am  not  sure  that  I  have  a 
single  acquaintance.  Was  I  to  sufler  my 
mind  to  1m  so  inaocountably  warped ;  was  I 
to  keep  such  iniquitous  wei^ts  and  measores 
of  temper  and  of  reason,  as  to  qrmpathize  with 
those  who  are  in  open  rebelUon  against  an 
authoritv  which  I  respect,  at  war  with  a  coon* 
try .  which  by  every  title  ought  to  be,  and  it 
most  dear  to  me ;  iad  yet  to  have  no  feeling  at 
till  for  the  hanfehips  and  indignities  suffered 
by  men,  who  by  their  very  Ticinity,  are  bomd 
up  in  a  nearer  relation  to  us;  who  oontribnte 
their  share,  and  more  than  thehr  share,  to  the 
common  proq>erity ;  who  perform  the  common 
offices  of  social  liw,  and  who  obey  the  laws  to 
the  full  as  well  as  I  do?  Gentlemen,  the  dan- 
ger to  the  state  being  out  of  the  question  (of 
which,  let  mo  tell  you,  statesmen  themselvM 
are  apt  to  have  but  too  exquisite  a  sense)  I 
could  assign  no  one  reason  of  justice,  policy, 
or  feeling,  for  not  concurring  most  cordially, 
as  most  cordially  I  did  concur,  in  softening 
some  part  of  that  shameful  servitude  under 


which    several  of  my  worthy  feUow<ltizsBt 
were  groaning. 

Lnj^MTtant  efiects  foUowed  this  act  of  wis* 
dom.    They  appeared  at  home  and  abroad,  to 
the  great  benefit  <^  this  kingdom;  and,  let  tm 
hope,  to  the  advantage  of  mankind  at  fatfge. 
It  betokened  union  among    oursshes.     It 
shewed  soundness,  even  on  the  pert  of  thn 
perssented,  which  generally  is  the  weak  side 
of  every  oommunity.    But  its  most  essential 
operation  was  not  in  Etngfamd.    The  act  was 
immediately,  though  very  imperfectly,  copied 
in  Ireland;  and  this  impetfeot  transcript  of  aa 
imperfect  act,  this  first  feint  sketch  of  tolis- 
ration,  which  did  little  more  than  disckise  n 
principle,  and  mark  out  a  disposition,  com- 
pleted in  a  most  vranderfiil  manner  the  re- 
union to  the  state,  of  all  the  Catliolics  of  that 
country.    It  made  us,  what  we  ought  always 
to  have  been,  one  femily,  one  body,  one  heart 
and  sold,  against  the  femily-combination,  and 
all  other  combinations  of  oor  enemies.    We 
have  indeed  obligations  to  that  people,  who 
received  such  small  benefits  with  so  much 
gratitude;  and  for  wiiich  gratitude  and  attach- 
ment to  us,  I  am  afiaid  tiMy  have  sufiered  not 
a  little  in  other  plaoes. 

I  dare  say,  you  have  all  heard  of  the  privi* 
legee  indulged  to  &e  Irish  Cadiolios  residji^  in 
Spain.  You  have  likewise  heard  with  what 
cirenmstaneesof  severity  they  have  been  lately 
expelled  from  the  sei^-ports  of  that  kingdom ; 
driven  into  the  inland  cities;  and  thm  de- 
tained as  a  sort  of  prisoners  of  state.  I  have 
good  reason  to  bdieve,  that  it  was  the  zeal  to 
our  government  and  our  cause,  (somewhat 
indiscreeUy  expressed  in  one  of  the  addressoe 
of  the  Catholics  of  IreUnd,)  which  has  thus 
drawn  down  on  their  heads  the  indignation  of 
the  court  of  Madrid ;  to  the  ineqiressible  loss 
of  several  mdividuals,  and  in  fbture,  perhaps, 
to  the  great  detriment  of  the  whole  of  their 
body.  Now  that  our  people  sbouU  be  perse- 
cuted in  Spain  for  their  attariimmit  to  thie 
country,  and  persecuted  in  this  country  for 
their  supposed  enmity  to  us,  is  such  a  JArring 
reeondUation  of  contradictory  dirtresses,  is  n 
thing  at  once  so  dreadfiil  and  ridicukMs,  that 
no  malice  short  of  diabolical,  wodd  wish  to 
oontinne  any  human  creatures  in  sudi  a  siti»> 
ation.  But  honest  men  will  not  foqget  either 
their  merit  or  their  sufierings.  There  are 
men,  (and  many,  I  trust,  there  are,)  who,  out 
of  tove  to  their  country  and  their  kind,  woukl 
torture  their  invention  to  find  excuses  for  the 
nuslakes  of  their  brethren ;  and  who,  to  stifle 
disMnrion,  wodd  construe  even  doubtfel  ap- 
pearances, with  the  utmost  femur :  such  men 
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wiB  n&fmr  pertoadelhenMlfw  to  be  ingeakni 
•nd  refined  in  dieooveringdinflrectk»  and  tre*- 
MB  in  the  naaileet  pelpeble  eigne  of  eiiffering 
lojralt?.  Pefsecmion  ie  eo  imuitanl  to  them, 
Aitt  tm  ghdij  enetoh  the  twf  firat  opportiK 
■ity  of  Wying  aside  aO  the  trieki  and  devioee 
of  penal  polmot ;  and  of  returning  home,  after 
ftD  their  irkaoine  and  ▼ezatkae  mideriafi,  to 
oar  natnrtl  fiunily  manaioii,  to  the  grand  aoeial 
prineiple,  that  unitea  all  men,  in  ail  deeorii^ 
tiona,  under  the  ihadow  of  an  eqaal  and  im- 
partial juatice. 

Men  of  another  aovt,  I  mean  the  bigoted 
enemiea  to  IBwrty,  maj,  perhapa,  in  their  p»* 
Utici,  make  no  aoooont  of  the  good  or  ill 
afleetion  of  the  CathoUca  of  England,  who  are 
bat  an  handfid  of  people  (enough  to  torment, 
bat  not  enoagh  to  fear,)  perhapa  not  so  tnai^, 
of  both  eesefl  and  of  all  agea,  aa  fifty  tbooaand. 
But,  gentlemen,  it  ia  poeiible  you  may  not 
Imow,  that  the  people  of  that  penuaaoo  in 
Irehmd  amount  at  leaat  to  aijcteen  or  aereoteen 
hundred  thousand  aoola.  I  do  not  at  all  eoK 
aggerate  the  number.  A  nation  to  be  perae- 
cutod !  Whilst  we  were  masters  of  the  sea, 
embodied  with  i^meriea,  and  in  allianoe  with 
half  the  powers  of  the  oootinent,  we  mi^t 
perhaps,  in  that  remote  comer  of  Europe, 
afford  to  tyrannise  with  impanity.  But  there 
Is  a  revohition  m  our  afiairs,  which  makaa  it 
prudent  to  be  juat.  In  our  late  awicwaid  con- 
test with  Ireland  about  trade,  had  religion  been 
thrown  in,  to  ferment  and  eoibitter  the  maaa 
of  discontents,  die  consequences  might  have 
been  tndy  dreadfiiL  But  very  bappUy,  that 
oaose  of  quarrel  was  prerioody  quietiMi  by  the 
wisdom  of  the  acts  I  am  commending. 

Eren  in  England,  where  I  admit  the  danger 
from  the  discontent  of  that  persoasion  to  be  less 
than  in  Ireland ;  yet  eren  here,  had  we  listened 
to  the  councils  oif  fknaticism  and  fidly,  we  might 
hare  wounded  ounehrea  rery  deeply;  and 
wounded  ooraelTea  in  a  Tory  tender  part 
Tou  are  appriaed,  that  the  Catholics  of  Eng- 
land conant  moatly  of  our  beat  manufacturers. 
Had  the  legislature  choeoi,  instead  of  returning 
their  declaratioos  of  duty  with  correspondent 
good-will,  to  drire  them  to  despair,  there  is  a 
country  at  their  rery  door,  to  which  they  would 
be  invited;  a  country  in  all  respects  as  good 
aaoun,  and  with  the  finest  cities  in  the  worid 
ready  built  to  receire  them.  And  thus  the 
bigotty  of  a  five  country,  and  in  an  enli^tened 
age,  would  have  re-peopled  the  cities  of  FlaiH 
ders,  which,  in  the  darkneas  of  two  hundred 
years  ago,  had  been  deai^ed  by  the  super- 
sticion  of  a  oroel  ^rant  Our  namdacturara 
tha  growth  oTtba  mtMOHtiom  in  tha 


Low  Countries.    What  a  apectaoM  wouU  it 
be  to  Europe,  to  see  us  at  thia  tiaaa  of  day, 
balancing  the  account  of  tTramiy  with  thoea 
very  countries,  and  by  our  persecutions,  dri- 
ving back  trade  and  manufikcture,  aa  a  aort  of 
va^bonds,  to  their  original  aettkemeat !    But 
1  trust  we  shall  be  saved  this  last  of  di^raoas. 
So  ftr  as  to  the  efiect  of  the  act  on  the  in- 
terests of  this  nation.     With  regard  to  the 
interests  of  mankind  at  large,  I  am  sure  the 
benefit  was  very  considerable.     Long  bdbrs 
this  act,  indeed,  the  spirit  of  toleration  began 
to  gain  ground  in  Europe.    In  Holland,  the 
third  part  of  the  people  are  Cat^iolics ;  th^ 
live  at  ease;  and  are  a  sound  part  of  the 
state.    In  many  parts  of  Germany,  Protes- 
tants and  Papists  partake  the  same  cities,  the 
same  counciliB,  and  even  the  same  churdies. 
The  unbounded  liberaltty  of  the  king  of  Pran 
aia's  conduct  on  this  occasion  is  Imown  to  all 
the  world ;  and  it  is  of  a  piece  with  the  other 
grand  maxims  of  his  reign.    The  magnani- 
mity of  the  imperial  court,  breaking  through 
the  narrow  principles  of  hb  predecessors,  fans 
indulged  its  protestant  subjects,  not  only  with 
property,  with  wrawhip,  wi^  liberal  educuion; 
iM  with  honours  and  trusts,  both  civil  and 
military.    A  worthy  protestant  gentleman  of 
this  country  now  fiUs,  and  fills  with  credit,  a 
high   office    in  the   Austrian   Netherlandi. 
Even  the  Lutheran  obstinai^  of  Sweden  has 
thawed  at  length,  and  <^ned  a  toleration  to 
all  religions.    1  know  myself,  that  in  Pnacn 
the  Protestants  begin  to  be  at  resL   The  amy, 
^f^ch  in  that  country  is  every  thing,  is  open 
to  them;  and  some  of  the  military  rewards 
and  decorations  which  the  laws  deny,  are  sup- 
plied by  othera,  to  make  the  service  acceptable 
and  honourable.    The  firat  minister  of  finance 
ia  that  counUy,  is  a  Protestant.    Two  yean 
war  without  a  tax  is  among  the  first-fiints  of 
their  liberality.    Tarnished  as  the  glory  of  thii 
nation  is,  and  as  far  as  it  has  waded  into  the 
shades  of  an  eclipse,  some  beams  of  its  fermer 
illumination  still  play  upon  its  surface  ;  and 
what  is  done  in  England  is  still  looked  to,  as 
argument,  and  as  example.  It  is  certainly  true, 
that  no  law  of  this  country  ever  met  with  such 
universal  applause  abroad,  or  was  so  likely  to 
produce  the  perfection  of  that  tolerating  spirit, 
whidi,  as  I  observed,  has  been  long  gaining 
ground  in  Eurq>e ;  for  abroad,  it  was  onivei^ 
sally  thought  that  we  had  done,  wliat,  I  am 
sorry  to  aay,  we  had  not ;  they  thought  vre  had 
granted  a  full  toleration.    That  opinion  was 
however  so  &r  from  hurting  the  ProCeStadt 
cauae,  that  I  declare,  with  the  moat  serious 
aolennity,  my  firm  belief,  that  no  ona  thii^ 
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4amt  hr  thmo  fifty  yaan  {Mut,  wm  io  likely  to 
prore  deeply  beneficwl  to  our  religioo  at  liurge 
IM  Sir  George  Savile'e  act.  In  its  effects  it 
waa,  **an  act  for  tolerating  and  protecting 
Proteitantiflm  throughout  Europe  :**  and  I  hepe 
thai  thoM  who  were  taking  atepe  far  the  quiet 
and  eettleinent  of  our  Protestant  brethren  in 
other  countries,  will  even  yet,  rather  oonsidw 
the  steady  equity  of  the  greater  and  better 
part  of  the  people  of  Great  Britain,  than  the 
Tanity  and  violence  of  a  few. 

I  perceive,  gentlemen,  by  the  manner  of  all 
about  me,  that  you  look  with  horrour  on  the 
wicked  clamour  which  has  been  raised  on  this 
subject;  and  that  instead  of  an  apokigy  for 
what  was  done,  you  rather  demand  firom  me 
an  account,  why  the  execution  of  the  scheme 
of  toleration,  was  not  made  more  answerable 
to  the  large  and  liberal  grounds  on  which  it 
was  token  up.  The  question  is  natural  and 
proper;  and  I  remember  that  a  great  and 
learned  magistrate,'*'  distinguished  for  his 
strong  and  systematic  understanding,  and  who 
at  that  time  was  a  member  of  the  bouse  of 
commons,  made  the  same  objection  to  the  pro- 
ceeding. The  statutes,  as  they  now  stand ,  are, 
without  doubt,  perfecdy  absurd.  But  I  beg 
leare  to  explain  the  caww  of  this  gross  imper- 
fection, in  the  tolerating  plan,  as  well  and  as 
shortly  as  I  am  able.  It  was  univenally  thought, 
that  the  sesaioa  ought  not  to  pass  over  without 
doing  tontdfiiHg  in  this  btuiiiesB.  To  revise 
the  whole  body  of  the  penal  statutes  was  con- 
ceived to  be  an  object  too  bi^  for  die  time. 
The  penal  statute  therefore  which  was  diosen 
for  repeal  (choeen  to  shew  our  disposition  to 
conciliate,  not  to  perfect  a  toleration)  was  this 
act  of  kidicrous  cruelty,  of  which  I  have  just 
given  you  the  history.  It  is  an  act,  which, 
though  not  by  a  great  deal  so  fierce  and  bloody 
as  some  of  the  rest,  was  infinitely  more  ready 
in  the  execution.  It  was  the  act  which  gave 
the  greatest  encouragement  to  those  pests  of 
society,  mercenary  informen,  and  interested 
disturbers  of  household  peace ;  and  it  was  ob- 
served with  truth,  that  the  prosecutions,  either 
carried  to  conviction  or  compounded,  fiMr  many 
years,  had  been  all  eommeneed  vpoa  that  act. 
It  was  said,  that  whilst  we  were  deliberating 
on  a  more  perfect  scheme,  the  spirit  of  the 
age  would  never  come  up  to  the  execution  of 
the  statutes  which  remained ;  especially  as 
more  steps,  and  a  co-operation  of  more  minds 
and  powers  were  required  towards  a  mis- 
chievous use  of  them,  than  for  the  execution 
of  the  act  to  be  r^>ealed ;  that  it  was  better  ta 
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tnraval  this  tntiirs  fiwn  below  tintt  from 
above,  beginning  with  the  httest,  which,  in 
general  practice,  is  the  severest  eviL  It  was 
alleged,  that  this  slow  prooeeding  wouki  bd 
attended  with  the  advantage  of  a  progressiva 
•zperienoe ;  and  that  the  people  woaM  grow 
reconciled  to  toleration,  when  they  rfiould  find 
by  the  eflbcts,  that  jimtice  was  not  so  irrsoon- 
eilable  an  enemy  to  oonvMiienoe  as  they  had 
imagined. 

These,  gentlemen,  were  the  reasons  why 
we  left  this  good  work  in  the  rode  tnfinished 
state,  in  which  good  works  are  commonly 
left,  through  the  tame  circumspection  with 
which  a  timid  prudence  so  frequently  enervates 
beneficence.  In  doing  good,  we  are  generally 
cold,  and  languid,  ai^  sluggish ;  and  of  afl 
things  afiraid  of  being  too  much  in  the  right. 
But  the  works  of  malice  and  injustice  are  quite 
in  another  style.  They  are  finisbed  w^  a 
bold  masterly  hand ;  touched  as  they  are  widi 
the  spirit  of  those  vehement  passions  that  call 
forth  all  our  energies  whenever  we  oppress  and 
penecute. 

Thus  this  matter  was  left  for  the  time,  with 
a  fun  determination  in  parliament,  not  to  scifler 
other  and  worse  statutes  to  remain  for  die 
poipoae  of  counteracting  the  benefits  proposed 
by  tfie  repeal  of  one  penal  law ;  for  nobody 
then  dreamed  of  defonding  what  was  done  as 
a  benefit,  on  the  ground  of  its  being  no  benefit 
at  all.  We  were  not  then  ripe  for  so  mean  a 
sobteriiige. 

I  do  not  wish  to  go  over  the  horrid  scene 
that  was  afterwards  acted.  Would  to  God  it 
oould  be  ekpunged  for  ever  from  the  annals  of 
this  couutry !  Bat  since  it  must  subsist  for 
our  shame,  let  it  siriMisC  for  our  instruction.  In 
the  year  1780,  there  were  found  fai  diis  nation 
men  deluded  enough  (for  I  give  the  whole  to 
their  dehision)  on  pretences  of  zed  and  piety, 
without  any  sort  of  provocation  whatsoever, 
real  or  pretended,  to  make  a  desperate  at- 
tempt, which  wouM  have  conscmied  all  the 
glory  and  power  of  this  country,  in  the  flames 
of  London ;  and  buried  aH  law,  order,  and  reli- 
gk>n,  under  the  ruins  of  the  metropolis  of  the 
Protestant  worM.  Whether  all  this  mtschier 
done,  or  in  the  direct  train  of  doing,  was  in 
their  original  scheme,  I  cannot  say ;  I  hope  it 
was  not;  but  this  wcuM  have  been  the  un*- 
voidabie  consequence  of  thev  proceedings, 
had  not  the  flames  they  bad  lighted  up  in  their 
ftlry  been  extinguished  in  their  Mood. 

An  the  time  that  this  horrid  scene  waa 
acting,  or  avenging,  as  well  as  for  some  tim* 
before,  and  ever  since,  the  wicked  instigators 
of  this  MilMpp!ynultilal»,gulk2,wiih  atiff 
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Mfgmntifonf  of  al  their  erimes,  ud  ■crumwd  In  ihis  uikicioai  tHonlt,  wiMa  our  my 

m  a  camvdfy  dvknea  fiun  their  punnhoMiit,  vumt  and  rhararffr  as  fendaMeo,  was  to  bs 

without  interraptioa,  pitj  or  r^  ranwtlWKi  far  erer  along  with  tho  &ilh  aai 

to  blow  up  the  blnid  rafs  of  the  popo-  honour  of  the  nation,  I,  who  had  aaevted  my^ 

mee,  with  a  ooatinned  blast  of  postilantial  aolf  rery  little  on  the  qnieC  poasii^  of  the  bO, 

Ubeb,  which  infected  and  poisoned  the  very  thought  it  neceanry  thon  to  conw  fcvward.    I 

air  we  breathed  in.  was  not  alone ;  but  thoutfa  some  disthMHiied 

Tbea»indriftof  antheUbeb,aadaUthe  nwoibcnonaUsides^andpaftici^riyonoBa, 

riots,  was,  to  fiirce  pariiamwit  (to  persnade  us  added  much  to  their  high  repoistion  by  dM 

was  hopeless)  into  an  act  of  national  perfidy,  part  they  took  on  that  day,  (a  part  which  wfl 

which  has  no  eiample.    For,  gentlemen,  it  is  be  remembered  as  long  as  honour,  spirit^  and 

proper  you  dioQld  aU  know  what  infiuny  we  eloquence  have  eetimation  inthe  world,)  I  may 

eecaped  by  refiising  that  repeal,  fcr  a  refosal  and  will  value  myself  so  &r,  that  yiehhi^  in 

of  which,  it  seena,  I,  among  othera,  stand  abilities  to  many,  I  yielded  in  s^  to  none, 

somewhere  or  other  accused.    When  we  took  With  wannth  and  with  vigour,  and  ■■'««Tr*H 

avray,  on  the  motives  which  I  had  the  honour  with  a  jort  and  natural  indignation,  I  caled 

of.stating  to  yon,  a  few  of  the  immmerable  ferth  every  feculty  that  I  posseaeed,  and  I 

penalties  upon  an  oppressed  and  injored  peo-  directed  it  in  every  way  in  which  I  eonid  poa- 

ple,  the  relief  was  not  absohite,  but  given  on  a  aibly  ttofkj  it.    I  laboured  night  and  day.    I 

stipulation  and  compact  between  them  and  laboured  in  parliament:  I  laboiured  oat  of  par- 

im;  fcr  we  bound  down  the  Roman  Catholics  liament.     If  therelbre  the  reaohitkm  of  the 

with  the  most  solemn  oaths,  to  bear  true  aBe-  house  of  conmons,  refiwiag  to  commit  diis  act 

gianoe  to  this  govemmnit ;  to  abjure  aU  sort  of  onmatdied  turpitude,  be  a  crime,  I  am 

of  temporal  power  in  any  odier ;  and  to  r^  goilty  among  the  foremost.  But  indeed,  what> 

nounee,  under  the  same  solemn  obligations,  everthe&ahsaflhat  bouse  may  have  been,  no 

the  doctrines  of  systematic  perfidy,  with  which  one  member  was  found  hardy  enough  to  pro- 

they  stood  (I  conceive  very  unjiMtly )  charged,  pose  so  in&moos  a  thing ;  and  on  fuU  debate 

Now  our  modest  petitioners  came  up  to  us,  we  passed  the  resohition  against  the  petitions 

most  humbly  praying  nothing  mors,  than  dial  with  as  much  unanimity,  as  we  had  formerly 

we  shodd  break  our  feith,  withoot  any  one  passed  the  law,  of  which  theae  petitions  d^ 

cause  whatsoever  of  fixfeiture  assigned ;  and  manded  the  repeal. 

when  the  subiectiofthis  kingdom  had,  on  their  There  was  a  drcomstance  (justice  wiO  not 

part,  fully  perfermed  their  engagement,  we  Buffer  me  to  pass  it  over)  vihich,  if  any  thing 

shodd  refive,  on  our  part,  the  benefit  we  had  could  enforce  the  reasons  I  have  given,  wodd 

stipulated  on  the  perfermanoe  of  theae  Tory  fiilly  justify  the  act  of  relief,  and  render  a 

eonditions  that  were  preaeribed  by  our  own  raped,  or  any  thing  like  a  repeal,  onnatnral, 

authori^,  and  taken  on  the  sanction  of  our  imponible.    It  was  the  behaviour  of  the  pei^ 

public  feith— That  is  to  say,  vffaen  we  bad  seouted  Roman  Catholics  under  the  acta  of 

uveigled  them  with  fiJr  promiaes  within  our  ridenoe  and  brutd  insolence,  which  they  so^ 

door,  we  were  to  shot  it  on  them;  and,  adding  fered.    I  suppose  there  are  not  in  London  less 

mockery  to  outrage— to  tell  them,  '*  Now  we  than  four  or  five  thousand  of  that  persuasion 

have  got  you  fibit— your  consciences  are  bound  from  my  country,  who  do  a  great  ded  of  the 

to  a  power  resolved  on  your  destruction.    We  most  laborious  works  in  the  metropolis ;  and 

have  oaade  you  swear,  that  your  religion  oh-  they  chiefly  inhabit  those  quarters,   which 

liges  you  to  keep  your  faith :  fools  as  you  are !  were  the  principal  theatre  of  the  fury  of  the 

we  win  now  liBt  you  see,  that  our  religion  bigoted  multitude.    They  are  knovm  to  be 

enjoins  us  to  keep  no  foith  with  you." — ^They  men  of  strong  arms,  and  quidi  feeUngs,  and 

wrho  would  advisedly  caU  upon  Os  to  do  such  more  remarkable  Ch'  a  determined  resolution^ 

things,  must  certaidy  have  thought  us  not  than  dear  ideas,  or  much  foresight.     But 

only  a  convention  of  treacheroui  tyrants,  but  a  though  provoked  by  every  thing  that  can  stir 

gang  of  the  lowest  and  dirtiest  wretdies  that  the  blood  of  men,  their  houses  and  chapels  in 

ever  disgraced  humanity.    Had  we  done  this,  flames,  and  with  the  mod  atrocious  profena- 

we  shodd  have  indeed  proved,  that  there  were  tions  of  every  thing  which  they  bold  sacred 

some  in  the  world  whom  no  faith  could  bind ;  before  their  eyes,  not  a  hand  was  moved  to 

and  we  shodd  have  eonvieCsd  ourselves  of  that  retdiate,  or  even  to  defend.    Had  a  conflict 

odious  principle  ofwhich  Papists  stood  ooeiMed  once  begun,  the  rage  of  their  perMCutors  would 

by  those  very  savagea,  who  wished  us,  on  that  have  redoubled.    Thus  fury  ucreasing  by  the 

'      lo  deliver  Ihmow  to  thnirf«ry.  reverberation  of  outrages,  house  being  fiied  for 
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home,  and  church  fer  dapel,  I  am  cooHnced, 
that  DO  power  under  heaven  could  have  pr»> 
^yented  a  general  cooflagratioo ;  and  atthisdaf 
London  would  have  bMO  a  tale.    Bat  I  am 
well  mibrroed,  and  the  thmg  speaki  it,  that 
their  clergy  exttted  their  whole  influence  to 
keep  their  peopfo  in  tuch  a  atate  of  fbrbearanoa 
and  quiet,  as,  when  I  look  back,  fills  me  with 
aatoniihment ;  but  not  with  aatoniihrnentonlj. 
Their  merits  on  that  occasion  ought  not  to  be 
forgotten ;  nor  will  they,  when  Englishmen 
come  to  raoollect  themselves.    I  am  sura  it 
were  fiur  more  proper  to  have  called  them 
forth,  and  given  them  the  thanks  of  both  houses 
of  parliament,  than  to  have  suffered  those  woi^ 
thy  clergymen,  and  excellent  cittsens,  to  be 
hunted  into  holes  and  comers,  whilst  we  are 
making  bw-minded  inquisitions  into  the  nun»> 
ber  of  their  people ;  as  if  a  tolerating  principle 
was  never  to  prevail,  unless  we  were  very 
sure  that  only  a  few  could  possibly  take  m^ 
vantage  of  it.     But  indeed  we  are  not  yei 
well  recovered  of  our  firight    Our  reason,  I 
trust,  will  return  with  our  security;  and  this 
unfortunate  temper  will  pass  over  lib»  a  chiud. 
Gentlemen,  I  have  now  laid  before  youafew 
of  the  reasons  for  taking  away  the  penalties  of 
the  act  of  1609,  and  for  refoismg  to  establish 
them  on  the  riotous  requisition  of  1780.    Be> 
cause  I  wouU  not  suff*er  any  thing  which  may 
be  for  your  satisfaction  to  escape,  permit  me 
just  to  touch  on  the  objections  urged  against 
our  act  and  our  resolves,  and  intraded  as  a 
justification  of  the  videnoo  offered  to  both 
houses.  «  Parliament,"  they  assert,  **  was  too 
hasty,  and  they  ou|^  in  so  essential  and 
alarming  a  change,  to  have  proceeded  with  a 
far  greater  degree  of  deliberation."  The  direct 
contrary.    Parliament  was  too  slow.    They 
took  fourscore  years  to  deliberate  on  the  repeal 
of  an  act  whidi  ought  not  to  have  survived  a 
second  session.   When  at  length,  after  a  pro- 
crastination  of  near  a  century,  the  business  was 
taken  up,  it  proceeded  in  the  most  public  man- 
ner, by  the  ordinary  stages,  and  as  slowly  as  a 
law  80  evidently  right  as  to  be  resisted  by  none, 
wodd  naturally  advance.    Had  it  be<«  read 
throe  times  in  one  day,  we  ahoald  have  shewn 
only  a  becoming  readiness  to  recognise  by  pro> 
tection  the  undoubted  dutiful  behaviour  of  those 
whom  we  had  but  too  long  punished  ftr  offences 
of  presumption  or  conjecture.    But  for  vrhat 
end  was  that  bill  to  linger  beyond  the  usual 
period  of  an  unopposed  measure  ?   Was  it  to 
he  ddayed  until  a  rabble  in  Edinburgh  shoukl 
dictate  to  ffie  diurch  of  England  what  mea- 
sure of  persecution  was  fitting  for  her  safely? 
Was  illo h» adioQnisd untU  a fiuMtkai few 


eonld  he  ooDsoted  In  Lonkjn,  mflidsnt  to 
firightea  as  out  of  all  onr  kleas  of  policy  and 
justice?  Were  we  to  wait  fiir  the  proJEiand 
lectures  on  the  reason  of  state,  ecclesiasticil 
and  political,  which  the  Protestant  assooiatiflB 
have  since  condescended  to  read  to  us  ?  Or 
were  we,  seven  hundred  peers  and  coaunonerBi 
the  only  persons  ignorant  of  the  ribaU  inveo* 
fives,  vduch  occupy  ^  place  of  argument  in 
those  remonstrances,  which  evenr  man  of  conk> 
mon  observation  bad  heard  a  thousand  times 
over,  and  a  thousand  times  over  hsd  despised? 
All  men  had  before  beard  what  they  have  to 
say;  and  all  men  at  this  day  know  what  they 
dare  to  do ;  and  I  trust,  aU  honest  men  ars 
equally  knfluenoed  by  the  one,  and  by  the  other. 

But  they  teU  us,  that  those  our  feUow-citt- 
aens,  whose  chains  we  have  a  little  relaxed, 
are  enemies  to  liberty  and  our  6*00  constiti»- 
tion.r— Not  enemies,  I  presume,  to  thev  01011 
liberty.  And  as  to  the  constitution,  until  we 
give  them  some  share  in  it,  I  do  not  know  on 
what  pretence  we  can  flxamine  into  their  opi- 
nions about  a  business  in  idiich  they  have  no 
interest  or  concern.  But  after  al^  are  wa 
equally  sure,  that  they  are  adverss  to  our  ooi^ 
stitution,  as  that  our  statutes  are  hostile  and 
destructive  to  them?  For  my  part,  I  have  re»> 
son  to  believe,  their  opinions  and  mclinationa 
in  that  respect  are  various,  exactly  like  those 
of  other  men :  and  if  they  lean  more  to  the 
crown  than  I,  and  than  many  of  you  think  w§ 
ought,  we  must  remembnr,  that  he  who  aims 
at  another's  life,  is  not  to  be  surprised  if  he 
flies  into  any  sanctuary  that  will  receive  him. 
The  tenderness  of  the  executive  power  is  tfie 
natural  asylum  of  those  upon  whom  the  laws 
have  declared  war;  and  to  complain  that  men 
are  inclined  to  favour  the  means  of  their  own 
aafety,  is  so  absurd,  that  one  forgets  the  Uk- 
jivtice  in  the  ridicide. 

I  mtiit  fairly  toll  you,  that  so  fer  as  my  priiH 
oiples  are  concerned,  (principles,  that  I  hop* 
will  only  depart  with  my  last  breathy)  that  I 
have  no  idea  of  a  liberty  uncoooectod  wiih 
honesty  and  justice.  Nor  do  I  believe^  that 
any  good  constitutions  of  govemmsm  or  of 
freedom,  can  find  it  neceasary  for  thsir  sscih 
rity  to  doom  any  part  of  the  people  to  a  per- 
manent slavery.  Such  a  eonstitutioa  of  free- 
dom, if  such  can  be,  is  in  eflieot  no  more  than 
another  name  for  the  tyranny  of  the  strongsot 
fection ;  and  fectisos  in  republios  have  been, 
and  are,  full  as  capable  as  monarshs,  of  th(i 
most  cruel  oppsession  and  ii»justice>  It  is  but 
too  tnie,  thai  the  fove,  and  even  theiwy  idaot 
ofgennneEbsr^,  isextreoMfynra.  Itish^ 
too  Inia,  itot  Ibssa  ars  maavy 
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■eileiM  of  freedoBH  ii  mtide  op  of  pride,  per-  enterUini  it^atone  UmeoroUMrwiDcerteMi^ 

vevMoets,  and  iaeolflnoe.    They  feel  them-  bring  on  its  ruin. 

mhm  in  a  ftate  of  thrakkm,  they  imagine  We  are  told  that  thia  is  not  a  religkna  per> 
that  their  aoula  are  cooped  and  eabined  in,  im-  •■ecution,  and  its  abetton  are  kxid  in  diadai- 
loM  they  hare  aome  man,  or  lome  body  of  ning  all  aeveritiea  on  aooount  of  oooadflBoe. 
men,  dependent  on  their  men^.  This  desire  Very  fine  indeed !  then  let  it  be  ao ;  they  are 
of  haTinj;  some  one  below  them,  descends  to  not  persecutors;  they  are  only  tyrants.  With 
those  who  are  the  very  lowest  of  all,— and  a  all  my  heart.  I  am  perfectly  indiflTeraat  eon- 
Protestant  cobler,  debased  by  his  poverty,  but  osming  the  pretexts  upon  which  we  torment 
exaked  by  his  share  of  the  riding  church,  feels  one  another ;  or  whether  it  be  for  the  eaosti- 
a  pride  in  knowing  it  is  by  his  generosity  alone,  tution  of  die  church  of  En^and,  or  for  the 
that  the  peer,  whose  footman^s  instep  he  mea-  constitution  of  the  state  of  England,  that  pas- 
tures, is  able  to  keep  his  chaplain  fiixxn  a  jail  pie  choose  to  make  their  feUow-crealorBs 
This  disposition  is  the  true  source  of  the  pas-  wretched.  When  we  were  sent  into  a  plaoe  «f 
aion,  which  many  men,  in  very  humble  life,  authority,  you  that  sent  us  had  yourselves  bat 
have  taken  to  the  American  war.  Our  subjects  one  commission  to  give.  You  eooki  give  as 
in  America ;  our  colonies ;  our  dependants,  none  to  wrong  or  oppress,  or  even  to  wAr  say 
This  hist  of  partjr-power,  is  the  liberty  they  kind  of  oppression  or  vrrong,  on  any  giu— h 
hunger  and  thirst  for ;  and  this  Syren  song  oif  ^atsoever ;  not  on  political,  as  in  Uie  af&ifs 
ambition,  has  duumed  ears,  that  one  woidd  of  America ;  not  on  commercial,  as  in  those 
have  thought  were  never  orgajuxed  to  that  sort  of  Ireland ;  not  in  civil,  as  in  the  laws  lor 
of  music  debt ;  not  in  religious,  as  in  the  statutes  against 
This  way  dtpnmnbing  the  dHatna  by  dtno-  Protestant  or  Coolie  dissenters.  The  divei^ 
minalioiu  and  gtntnd  dacnptionay  dignified  by  aified  but  connected  fabric  of  universal  jostaee, 
the  name  of  reason  of  state,  and  security  for  is  well  cramped  and  bolted  tmther  in  all  its 
constitutions  and  commonwealths,  is  noUiing  parts ;  and  depend  upon  it,  I  have  never  em- 
better  at  bottom,  than  the  miserable  invention  ployed,  and  I  never  shall  employ,  any  engine 
of  an  imgeiierous  ambition,  which  wouki  fiiin  of  power  which  may  come  into  my  hands,  ts 
hokl  the  sacred  trust  of  power,  without  any  of  vrrench  it  asunder.  All  shall  stand,  if  I  can 
the  virtues  or  any  of  the  energies,  ^t  give  a  help  it,  and  all  shall  stand  omnected.  After 
title  to  it ;  a  receipt  of  policy^  made  up  of  a  all,  to  complete  this  work,  mudi  remains  to  be 
detestable  oompotmd  of  malice,  cowardice,  and  done ;  mudi  in  the  East,  much  in  the  West. 
•k)th.  They  woukl  govern  men  against  their  But  great  as  the  work  is,  if  our  will  be  ready, 
vriD ;  but  in  that  government  they  would  be  our  powers  are  not  deficient, 
discharged  from  the  exerdse  of  vigilance,  pro-  Since  you  have  suffered  me  to  trouble  you  so 
videnoe,  and  fortitude ;  and  therefore,  that  they  much  on  this  subject,  pennit  me,  gentleineB,  ts 
■Bay  sleep  on  their  walch,  they  consent  to  take  detain  you  a  little  kmger.  I  am  indeed  most 
aome  one  division  of  the  society  into  partneiw  solicitous  to  give  you  perfect  satisfoction.  I 
riiip  of  the  tyranny  over  the  rest  But  let  find  there  are  some  of  a  better  and  soflernafiiBt 
government,  in  what  form  it  may  be,  oompre-  than  the  persons  with  whom  I  have  ai^iposed 
hend  the  whole  in  its  justice,  and  restrain  the  myself  in  debate,  who  neither  think  ill  of  the  act 
suspicious  by  its  vigibnce ;  let  it  keep  watch  of  relief,  nor  by  any  means  desire  the  repeal, 
and  ward ;  let  it  discover  by  its  sagacity,  and  yet  who,  not  accusing  but  lamenting  what  was 
punish  by  its  firmness,  all  delinquency  against  done,  on  account  of  the  oonaequencaa,  have 
its  power,  whenever  detin(iuen<7  exists  m  the  frequently  expressed  their  wish,  that  the  lata 
overt  acts ;  and  then  it  will  be  as  safe  as  ever  act  had  never  been  made.  Some  of  this  d^ 
Qcd  and  nature  intended  it  shoukl  be.  Crimes  scription,  and  pcnrsons  of  worth,  I  have  met 
are  the  acta  of  individuals,  and  not  of  deno^  with  in  this  city.  They  conceive,  that  the 
minations ;  and  therefore  arbitrarily  to  dasa  prejudices,  whatever  they  might  be,  of  a  laige 
Ben  tmder  general  descriptions,  in  order  to  part  of  the  people,  ought  not  to  have  beea 
proscribe  and  poniiAi  them  in  the  lump  for  a  diocked ;  that  their  opinions  ought  to  hsve 
prestmied  delinquency,  of  which  perhaps  but  a  been  previously  taken,  and  much  attended  to  i 
part,  perhaps  none  at  all,  are  guilty,  is  indeed  and  that  thereby  the  late  horrid  aceneo  mi^ 
a  oompendioos  method,  and  saves  a  world  of  have  been  prevented, 
trouble  about  proof;  but  such  a  method  instead  I  confess,  my  notion  are  widely  diflereat; 
•of  being  law,  is  an  act  of  unnatural  rebeUioo  and  I  never  was  less  sorry  for  any  actkn  of 
againat  the  legal  domimon  of  reaoon  and  jua-  my  life.  I  like  the  bill  the  better,  on  aoooiBi 
lioa;  nd  tfOa  tioe,  i&  any  ooHtltatrai  that  of  te  aiaiili  of  a  kinds  that  folksvad  it.   H 
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relieved  the  real  fufieren;  it  ftrenglheiied  the 
irtate ;  andi  by  the  diaondera  that  emnied,  we 
had  dear  efidenoe  that  there  lurked  a  temper 
•ooMwhere,  which  ou^  not  to  be  ibstered  by 
the  laws.  No  ill  coneequeoces  whatever  oodd 
be  attributed  to  the  act  itseUl  We  knew 
beforehand,  or  we  were  poorly  instructed,  that 
toleration  is  odious  to  the  intolerant ;  freedom 
to  oppressors;  property  to  robbers;  and  all 
kinds  and  degrees  of  prosper!^  to  the  envious. 
We  knew,  that  all  these  kinds  of  men  would 
gladly  gratify  their  evil  dispositions  under  the 
sanction  of  law  and  religion,  if  they  could :  if 
they  could  not,  yet,  to  make  way  to  their  ob- 
jects, they  would  do  their  utmost  to  subvert 
al  religioo  and  all  law.  This  we  certainly 
knew.  But  knowing  this,  is  there  any  reason, 
because  thieves  break  in  and  steal,  and  thus 
bring  detriment  to  you,  and  draw  ruin  on  them* 
selves,  that  I  am  to  be  sorry  that  you  are  in 
possession  of  ehops,  and  of  ware-houses,  and  of 
wholesome  laws  to  protect  them?  Are  you  to 
build  no  houses,  because  desperate  men  may 
pull  themdown  upon  their  own  heads?  Or, 
if  a  malignant  wretch  will  cut  his  own  throat 
because  he  sees  you  give  alms  to  the  necessitous 
and  deserving ;  shall  his  destruction  be  attri- 
buted to  your  chari^,  and  not  to  his  own  de- 
pk>rable  madness?  If  we  repent  of  our  good 
actions,  what,  I  pray  you,  is  leftibr  oar  fauha 
and  follies  ?  It  is  not  the  beneficence  of  tba 
laws,  it  is  the  unnatural  temper  which  ben^ 
ficence  can  fret  and  sour,  that  is  to  be  lamoited. 
It  is  this  temper  which,  by  all  rational  means, 
ought  to  be  sweetened  and  corrected.  If  fro- 
ward  men  shouU  refuse  diu  cure,  can  they 
vitiate  any  thing  but  themselves ?  Doesevilso 
re*act  upon  good,  as  not  only  to  retard  its  mo- 
tion, but  to  change  its  nature  7  If  it  can  so 
operate,  then  good  men  will  always  be  in  the 
power  of  the  bad ;  and  virtue,  by  a  dreadfiil 
reverse  of  order,  must  lie  under  perpetual  sub- 
jection and  bondage  to  vice. 

As  to  the  opinion  of  the  people)  which  some 
think,  in  such  cases,  is  to  be  iroplicitly  obejred ; 
near  two  years'  tranquillity,  which  folbwed 
the  act,  and  its  instant  imitation  in  Ireland, 
proved  abundantly,  that  the  late  horrible  spirit 
was,  in  a  great  measure,  the  effect  of  insidious 
art,  and  perverse  industry,  and  gross  misrepre- 
sentation. But  suppose  that  the  disKke  had 
been  much  more  deliberate,  and  much  more 
general  than  I  am  persuaded  it  was— When 
we  know,  that  the  opinions  of  even  the  greatest 
multitudes,  are  the  standard  of  rectitude,  I 
■hall  think  myself  obliged  to  make  dwse 
opinions  the  masters  of  my  oonscienoe.  But 
if  it  may  be  doubled  whedier  Omaipotenca  lU 


•elf  is  competent  to  altar  the  sasenlial  ooostl* 
tutioD  of  right  and  wrong,  sure  I  am,  that  such 
flbMfs,  as  they  and  I,  are  possessed  of  no  such 
power.  No  man  carries  fiirther  dian  I  do  the 
poliqr  of  making  government  pleasing  to  the 
people.  But  the  widest  range  of  this  politie 
coinplaiwnce  is  confined  vrithin  the  liinitB  of 
justice.  I  woidd  not  only  consult  the  interest 
of  the  people,  but  I  would  cheeriiiBy  gratify 
their  humours.  We  are  all  a  sort  of  childrea 
diat  must  be  soottied  and  managed.  I  thiidE  I 
am  not  austere  or  formal  in  my  nature.  I 
would  bear,  I  woukl  even  myself  pky  my  part 
in,  any  innocent  buffooneries,  to  divert  them. 
But  I  never  will  act  the  tyrant  fi>r  their  amuse* 
ment.  If  they  will  mix  malice  in  their  aports, 
I  shall  never  consent  to  throw  them  any  Uring, 
smticnt,  creature  whatsoever,  no,  not  so  modi 
as  a  kitling,  to  torment. 

"  But  if  Iprofeas  aU  this  unpoltticstdbbQrn- 
ness,  I  may  chance  never  to  be  elected  into 
Parliament."  It  is  certainly  not  pleasing  to 
be  put  out  of  the  pubKe  sMTioe.  But  I  wish 
to  be  a  member  of  Parliament,  to  him  my 
diare  of  doing  good  and  reaistiag  eviL  It 
wouU  therefore  to  absurd  to  renounce  my  ob> 
jects,  in  order  to  obtain  my  seat.  Ideoeiw 
myself  indeed  most  grosdy,  if  I  had  not  moeh 
rather  pass  the  remainder  of  my  lifii  hidden  in 
the  recesses  of  the  deepest  obscurity,  feeding 
my  mind  eren  with  the  visions  and  imagina- 
tions of  snch  things,  than  to  be  placed  on  the 
most  splendid  throoe  of  the  univerre,  tantalised 
with  a  denial  of  the  practice  of  all  which  caa 
make  the  greatest  situation  any  other  than  the 
greatest  curse.  G^tlemen,  I  hare  had  my 
day.  I  can  never  sufficiently  express  my 
gratitude  to  you  for  having  set  me  in  a  plaooy 
wherein  I  could  lend  the  dightest  help  to  great 
and  laudable  designs.  Ifl  have  had  my  share, 
in  any  measure  giving  quiet  to  private  pro- 
perty, and  private  conscience ;  if  by  my  vote  I. 
have  akled  in  securing  to  fiunilics  the  best 
poesesnon,  peace ;  if  I  have  joined  in  reooo- 
oiling  kings  to  their  subjects,  and  subjects  to 
their  prince ;  if  I  have  assisted  to  loosen  the 
foreign  hoUings  of  the  citizens,  and  taught  him 
to  kiok  for  his  protection  to  the  laws  of  his 
country,  and  for  his  comfort  to  the  good  will  of 
his  countrymen; — if  I  have  thus  taken  my 
part  with  the  best  of  men  in  the  best  of  their 
actions,  I  can  shut  the  book ; — I  might  wish  to 
read  a  page  or  two  more— but  this  is  enough 
for  my  measure.    I  hare  not  lived  in  vain. 

And  now,  Gentlemen,  on  this  serious  day, 
when  I  come,  as  it  were,  to  make  up  mjr  ac- 
count with  you,  let  me  take  to  nyaelf  soiBa 
degree  cf  honeat  pride  oa  tha  m»an  «f-liM' 
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dif  g—  that  are  afaimt  roe. ,  I  do  noC  hera 
■laiid  before  you  aoeuaed  of  venality,  or  of  neg- 
lect of  duty.  It  M  not  aaid,  that,  b  the  loi^ 
period  of  my  aerriee,  I  hare,  in  a  atngle  in- 
atanoe,  aacnficed  ike  ilighteat  of  your  intereata 
to  my  ambition,  ar  to  my  fortune.  It  ia  not 
aOefed,  thai  to  gratify  any  angar,  or  rerengeof 
my  own,  or  of  my  party,  I  hare  had  a  ahare 
in  wranging  or  oppreaaing  any  deaeriptioa  of 
men,  or  any  one  man  in  any  deeeription.  No ! 
the  ehargea  againit  me,  are  all  of  one  kind,  that 
I  hare  piMhed  the  principlea  of  general  juttica 
and  benerdenee  too  hr ;  fiirther  than  a  eauti- 
aua  policy  wouU  warrant;  and  fiirther  than  the 
opiniooB  of  many  would  go  along  with  me. — 
In  erery  accident  which  may  happen  through 
tifo,  an  pain,  in  aorrow,  in  depreeaion,  and 
dietreai  I  Twill  call  to  mind  thia  accuaation ; 
and  be  comforted. 

Gentlemen,  I  aubmit  the  whole  to  your  judg- 
ment. Mr.  Mayor,  I  thank  you  for  the  trou- 
ble you  hare  takiui  on  thia  occasi6n.  In  your 
atata  of  health,  it  ia  particularly  obliging.  If 
thia  company  shouki  think  it  adriaeable  for  me 
to  withdraw,  I  ehall  reapectfiilly  retire ;  if  you 
think  odierwiae,  I  ahall  go  directly  to  the 
CounciUhouie  and  to  the  Change,  and  without 
«  nonieQt'a  delay,  begin  my  cannak 


BaiaroL,  StpttmUr  %,  ITBO. 

At  a  great  and  rm^iectable  meeting  of  the 
frienda  of  EDMUND  BURKE,  Ekj.  held  at 
IheGhiikttuJl  thia  day; 


Reeolred,  That  this  reaolutMB  be  oapiad 
out,  and  aigned  by  the  chairman,  and  be  by 
him  presented  to  Mr.  Burke,  aa  the  fuiknC 
ezpreesion  of  the  respectful  and  fratefid  aeaaa 
we  entertain  of  his  merits  and  aenricea,  poblie 
and  prirate,  to  the  citizena  of  Bristol,  aa  a  man 
and  a  representatire. 

Resolved,  That  the  thanks  of  this  meeting 
be  giren  to  the  right  worshipfiil  the  Mayor, 
who  ao  aUy  and  worthily  preaidad  in  this 
meeting. 

Resolred,  That  it  is  the  earnest  rsqoeat  of 
thu  meeting  to  Mr.  Burke,  that  he  shooU 
again  offer  himself  a  candklare  to  rapreseot 
this  city  in  parliament ;  assuring  him  of  that 
full  and  strenuous  support  whidi  ia  due  to  the 
merits  of  so  excellent  a  representatire. 

This  buainess  being  over,  Mr.  Burke  wsnt 
to  the  Exchange,  and  oflfered  himaelf  aa  a  can* 
didate  in  the  usual  manner.  He  was  accom- 
panied to  the  CounciMnxne,  and  from  theaea 
to  the  Exdiange,  by  a  large  body  of  most 
respectable  gentlemen,  among  whom  were 
the  following  members  of  the  corporation,  rii. 
Mr.  Mayor,  Mr.  Alderman  South,  Mr.  Al- 
derman Deane,  Mr.  Alderman  Qordon,  Wil- 
liam Weare,  SMunuel  Mundiley,  John  Merlot, 
John  Crofts,  Lery  Ames,  John  Pisher  Weare, 
Benjamin  Loscombe,  I%ilip  Protheroe,  8^ 
muel  Span,  Joseph  Smith,  Richard  Bright, 
and  John  Noble,  Esquires. 


tfaa  Major  fai  tha 


The  Bigkt 
Chair- 


Reaolred,  That  Mr.  Burke,  aa  a 
tatire  for  this  city,  has  done  aU  possible  lu^ 
nour  tahiawelf  aaaaenator  and  a  mantaadthat 
we  do  heartily  and  honestly  approre  «f  his  oo»> 
duet,  aa  the  reault  cf  an  enlightened  loyahy  to 
hii  aorereign ;  a  warm  and  zealous  lore  to  Im 
ooontry,  throu^  its  widely-extended  empire ; 
a  jealous  and  watchful  care  of  the  liberties  of 
his  feUowHubjects;  an  enlarged  and  liberal 
understanding  of  our  commercial  intereat;  a 
humane  attentian  to  the  circumstaaoea  of  eren 
the  lowest  ranks  of  the  eommunity ;  and  a  truly 
wiaa,  politic,  and  tolerant  spirit,  ia  supporting 
the  national  church,  with  a  rsMonable  indul- 
gence to  all  who  dissent  from  it ;  and  we  wish, 
to  express  the  most  marked  abhorreoce  of  the 
base  arU  which  bare  been  empkyyad,  without 
regard  to  truth  and  reaaon,  to  miaraptMaot  hia 
lo  Ui  flwiiHfy« 
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Bristol,  Saturday,  9th  Sept  1790. 

This  morning  the  sheriff  and  candidates  a»- 
aembled  aa  umial,  at  the  Council-house,  and 
from  thence  proceeded  to  GuildhalL  Pro* 
elamation  being  made  for  the  electors  to 
appear  and  give  their  votes,  Mr.  BURKE 
atood  forward  on  the  hustings,  surrounded 
by  a  great  number  of  the  corporation  and 
other  priaeipal  citizens,  and  addressed  him- 
aelf to  the  ifriiole  assembly  as  follows: 

GKaTLBiiEa, 
I  Da^Liirs  the  Election. — It  has  ever  beea 
my  rule  through  life,  to  observe  a  proportion 
between  my  efforts  and  my  objects.  I  bare 
nerer  been  remarkable  for  a  bold,  actire,  and 
aanguine  pursuit  of  adrantages  that  ar«  per- 
sonal to  myself. 

I  hare  not  oaaraaaed  the  whole  of  thia  city 
in  fona.   But  X  hare  taken  such  a  riew  of  it. 
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w  tmlbBm  my  own  mind,  thai  yoorchoioe  wialad  by  my  um.  Ibavmerradthepablicfer 
win  not  ukomtflly  fidl  upon  me.  Yoor  city,  fifteen  yean.  I  have  tenred  you  in  pr*Kn'tr 
gentteroen,  k  in  a  state  of  miserable  diatrao-  for  six.  What  is  pasMd  is  well  stored.  It  is 
tioQ :  and  I  am  resolved  to  withdraw  whatever  sale,  and  out  of  the  power  of  fortune.  What 
share  my  pretensions  may  have  had  in  its  is  to  come,  b  in  wiser  hands  than  ours ;  and 
unhappy  divisions.  I  have  not  been  in  haste ;  he,  in  whose  hands  it  is,  best  knows  whether 
I  have  tried  all  prudent  means ;  I  have  waited  it  is  best  for  you  and  me  that  I  should  be  in 
for  the  effect  of  all  oontingendes.  If  I  were  parliament,  or  even  m  the  world, 
food  of  a  contest,  by  the  partiality  of  my  (Gentlemen,  the  melancholy  event  of  yesteiw 
numerous  friends  (whom  you  know  to  be  day  reads  to  us  an  awful  lesson  against  being 
among  the  most  weighty  and  respectable  peo>  too  much  troubled  about  any  of  the  objects  of 
pie  of  the  city)  I  have  the  means  of  a  sharp  ordinary  ambition.  The  worthy  gentleman,* 
one  in  my  hands.  But  I  thought  it  for  better  who  has  beoi  snatched  from  us  at  the  moment 
with  my  strength  unspent,  and  my  reputation  of  the  election,  and  in  the  middle  of  the  con- 
unimpaired,  to  do,  early  and  from  foresight,  test,  whilst  his  desires  were  as  warm,  and  his 
that  which  I  might  be  obliged  to  do  from  hopes  as  eager  as  ours,  has  feelingly  toU  im, 
necessity  at  last.  what  shadows  w«  are,  and  what  shadows  we 

I  am  not  in  the  least  surprised,  nor  m  the  pursue, 

least  angry  at  this  view  of  things.   Ihaversad  It  has  been  usual  for  a  findidite  who 

the  book  of  life  for  a  kmg  time,  and  I  have  declines,  to  take  his  leave  by  a  letter  to  the 

read  other  books  a  little.     Nothing  has  hap*  aherifik ;  but  I  received  your  trust  in  the  600 

pened  to  me,  but  what  has  happened  to  men  of  day ;  and  in  the  fooe  of  day  I  aeoept  your 

much  better  than  me,  and  in  times  and  in  dimission.    I  am  not, — I  am  not  at  all 

nations  full  as  good  as  the  age  and  country  ashamed  to  look  upon  you;  nor  can  my  pr»> 

that  we  live  in.    To  say  that  I  am  no  way  senoe  disoompose  tho  order  of  business  here, 

concerned,  would  be  neither  decent  nor  true.  I  humbly  and  respeotfully  take  my  leave  of  the 

The  representation  ofHriftof  was  an  object  on  sheriA,  the  candklates,  and   the  electors; 

many  accounts  dear  to  me ;   and  I  certainly  wishing  heartily  that  the  choice  may  be  for 

shodd  very  for  prefer  it  to  any  other  in  the  the  best,  at  a  time  which  calls,  if  ever  ttoM 

kingdom.    My  habits  are  made  to  it ;  and  it  did  call,  for  service  that  is  not  nominal.    It  is 

is  in  general  mora  unpleasant  to  be  rejected  no  plaything  you  are  about.   I  tremble  when  I 

after  1«^  trial,  than  not  to  be  choeen  at  aU.  consider  the  trust  I  have  presumed  to  ask.    I 

But,  gentlemen,  I  wiQ  see  nothing  except  confided  perhaps  too  mudi  in  my  intentionB. 

your  fbimer  kindness,  and  I  will  give  way  to  They  were  really  fair  and  upright;  and  I  am 

no  other  sentiments  than  thoae  of  gratitude,  bold  to  say,  that  I  ask  no  ill  thing  for  yoa, 

From  the  boOom  of  my  heart  I  thaiUc  you  for  when  on  parting  from  this  plane  I  pray  that 

yurht  you  have  done  for  me.    You  have  given  whomever  you  oioose  to  suooeed  me,  he  may 

me  a  long  term,  which  is  now  expired.    I  resemble  me  exactly  in  all  things,  except  in 

have  petfcrmed  the  conditions,  and  enjoyed  my  abilities  to  ssrve,  and  my  fortunn   tQ 

all  the  profits  to  ihe  fid ;  and  I  now  surreo-  please  yoo. 
der  yoor  estate  mio  your  hands  withont  being 

in  a  single  tile  or  a  single  stooa  impaired  or  e  Mr.  ffrwuH. 
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ON  THE  nRST  OF  DECEMBER,  1783,  UPON  THE  aUESTION  FOR 
THE  SPEAKER'S  LEAVING  THE  CHAIR,  IN  ORDER  FOR  THE 
HOUSE  TO  RESOLVE  ITSELF  INTO  A  COMMITTEE  ON  MR,  FOX'S 
EAST  INDIA  BILL. 


Mr.  SrxAKcm, 

I  THAinr  you  for  pointii^  to  me.  I  redDy 
«viBh«d  much  to  engage  jooe  attentioii  in  wi 
early  stage  of  the  debate.  I  hare  been  long 
tery  deeply,  though  perhafw  ineffectually, 
enj^^ed  in  the  pre.miioary  enquiries,  which 
hare  cooCinaed  without  intermission  for  some 
years.  Thongh  I  have  felt,  with  some  degree 
ti  sensibility,  the  naloral  and  faievitable  ira- 
preasions  of  the  sevend  mattera  of  fact,  as  they 
nare  been  successively  disdosed,  I  have  not  at 
any  time  attempted  to  trouble  you  on  the 
■serits  of  the  subject;  and  rery  little  on  any 
ef  the  points  which  incidentally  arose  in  the 
course  of  our  proceedings.  But  I  should  be 
•orry  to  be  fotuid  totally  silent  upon  this  day. 
Our  inquiries  are  now  come  to  Uieir  final 
iBsue>--It  is  now  to  be  determined  whether 
the  three  years  of  laborioui  parliamentary 
researdi,  whether  the  twenty  years  of  patient 
Indian  suflfering,  are  to  produce  a  substantial 
reform  in  our  eastcYn  adminwtration ;  or 
whether  our  knowledge  of  the  grievances  has 
abated  our  zeal  for  the  eorreetion  of  them,  and 
our  very  inquiry  into  the  evil  was  only  a  pre- 
text to  ehide  the  remedy  which  is  demanded 
fixMB  us  by  humanity,  by  justice,  and  by  every 
principle  of  true  policy.  Depend  upon  it,  this 
business  cannot  be  indiflferent  to  our  fame.  It 
will  turn  oat  a  matter  of  great  disgrace  or 
great  glory  to  the  whole  British  nation.  We 
are  on  a  conspicuous  stage,  and  the  world 
marks  our  demeanour. 

I  am  therefore  a  Utile  concerned  to  perceive 
the  spirit  and  temper  in  which  the  debate  has 
been  all  along  pursued  upon  one  side  of  the 
house.  The  declamation  of  the  gentlemen 
who  oppose  the  bill  has  been  abundant  and 
vehement ;  but  they  have  been  reserved  and 
even  silent  about  the  fitness  or  unfitness  of  the 
plan  to  attain  the  direct  ol^ect  it  has  in  riew. 
By  some  gentlemen  it  is  taken  up  (by  way  of 
exercise  I  presume)  as  a  point  of  law  on  a 
question  of  private  property,  and  oorpoimto 


firanchise ;  by  others  it  is  regarded  as  the  petty 
intrigue  of  a  fiiction  at  coort,  and  aigoed 
merely  as  it  tends  to  set  this  man  a  little 
higher,  or  that  a  little  lower  in  eitnatioM  and 
power.  AU  the  void  has  been  fiilled  op  vrith 
invectives  against  coalition ;  with  aUnskNtf  to 
the  loss  of  America  with  the  acciri^  and 
faiactivity  of  ministers.  The  total  silence  of 
these  gentlemen  concerning  the  interest  and 
well-being  of  the  people  of  India,  and  oon- 
eeming  the  interest  which  this  nation  has  in 
the  commeree  and  revenues  of  that  countiy,  is 
a  strong  indication  of  the  value  which  they  set 
upon  these  objects. 

It  has  been  a  little  painful  to  me  to  obeeive 
tfie  intrusion  into  this  important  debate  of  soch 
companyas  quo  wamoUOy  and  mandamus^  and 
eerHorcri ;  as  if  we  were  on  a  trial  aboat  mayors 
and  aldermen,  and  capital  burgesses ;  or  en- 
gaged in  a  suit  concerning  the  borough  of 
Penryn,  or  Saltash,  or  St.  Ives,  or  St.  Mawes. 
Gentlemen  have  argued  with  as  mudi  heat 
and  passion,  as  if  the  first  things  in  the  worid 
were  at  stake ;  and  their  topics  are  suoh,  as 
belong  only  to  matter  of  the  lowest  and  meanest 
litigation.  It  is  not  right,  it  is  not  worthy  of 
us  in  this  manner  to  depreciate  the  vmkie,  t( 
degrade  the  majesty,  of  this  grav<e  deliberation 
of  policy  and  empire. 

For  my  part,  I  have  thought  m3r8elf  bound, 
when  a  matter  of  this  extraordinary  weight 
came  before  me,  not  to  consider,  (as  some 
gentlemen  are  so  fond  of  doing,)  whether  the 
bill  originated  from  a  secretary  of  state  for  the 
home  department,  or  from  a  secretary  for  the 
foreign ;  from  a  minister  of  influence  or  a 
minister  of  the  people ;  from  Jacob  or  fifom 
Esau.^  I  asked  myself,  and  I  asked  myself 
nothing  else,  what  part  it  was  fit  for  a  member 
of  parliament,  who  has  supplind  a  mediocrity 
of  talents  by  the  extreme  of  diligence,  and 
who  has  thought  himself  obliged,  by  the  r«- 

•  An  annslon  mada  by  Bfr.  Powie. 
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•earch  of  yearsi  to  wind  hinueir  into  the 
inmost  recenos  and  labyrknhs  of  the  Indian 
detail,  what  part,  I  saj,  it  became  such  a 
member  of  parliament  to  take,  when  a  mi* 
nister  of  state,  in  conformity  to  a  reoommeo- 
dation  from  the  throne,  has  brought  before  us  a 
system  for  the  better  government  of  the  terri- 
tory and  commerce  of  the  east.  In  this  li{^t| 
and  in  this  only,  I  will  troohlo  yoa  with  my 
sentiments. 

It  is  not  only  agreed  but  demanded,  by  the 
right  honourable  gendeman,*^  and  by  those 
V,  who  act  with  him,  that  a  wMt  system  ought 
^V>  be  produced ;  that  it  ought  not  to  be  an  half 
yveasure;  that  it  ought  to  be  no  paUiative ;  but 
a  legislatire  provision,  vigorous,  substantial, 
and  efiective. — ^I  believe  that  no  man  who 
understands  the  subject  can  doubt  for  a  mo- 
ment, that  those  must  be  the  conditions  of 
any  thing  deserving  the  name  of  a  refonn  in 
the  Indian  government ;  that  any  thing  short 
of  them  would  not  only  be  delusive,  bat,  in  this 
matter  which  admits  no  medium,  noxious  in 
the  extreme. 

To  all  the  conditions  proposed  by  his  ad- 
versaria, the  mover  of  the  bill  per^tly 
agrees ;  and  no  his  performance  of  them  he 
rests  his  cause.  On  the  other  hand,  not  the 
least  objection  has  been  taken,  with  regard  to 
the  efficiency,  this  vigour,  or  the  completeness 
of  the  scheme.  I  am  therefore  warranted  U> 
assume,  as  a  thing  admitted,  that  die  biUs 
accomplish  what  both  sides  of  the  house  de- 
mand as  easentiaL  The  end  is  completely 
answered,  so  far  as  the  direct  and  immediate 
object  is  concerned. 

But  though  there  are  no  direct,  yet  there 
are  various  collateral  objections  made  ;  ob- 
jections from  the  effects  which  this  plan  of 
reform  for  Indian  administration  may  have  on 
the  privileges  of  great  public  bodies  in  En^ 
land ;  from  its  pr^Mtble  influence  on  the  con- 
stitutional rights,  or  on  the  freedom  and 
integrity  of  the  several  branches  of  the  legis- 
lature. 

Before  I  answer  these  objections,  I  must 
beg  leave  to  observe,  that  if  we  are  not  able 
to  contrive  some  method  of  governing  India 
toefl,  which  will  not  of  necessity  become  the 
means  of  governing  Great  Britain  ttf,  a 
ground  is  laid  (or  their  eternal  separation; 
but  none  for  sacrificing  die  people  of  that 
country  to  our  constitution.  I  am  however  far 
from  being  persuaded  that  any  such  incom- 
patibility of  interest  does  at  all  exist.  Ob 
the  contrary  I  am  certain  that  every  means, 
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effectual  to  piesette  India  from  oppressioo,  is 
a  guard  to  preserve  tiie  British  constitutioa 
(torn  its  worst  conuptioa.  To  shew  this,  I 
will  cooskier  the  objections,  ti^ich  I  think  are 
foor. 

IsL  That  the  bill  is  an  attack  on  the  char- 
tered rights  of  men. 

Sdly.  That  it  increasss  the  influeoce  of  the 
crown. 

Sdly.  That  it  does  not  increase,  bat  dimi- 
nishes, tiie  influence  of  the  crown,  ia 
order  to  promote  the  interests  of  certain 
niaislers  and  their  party. 

4thly.  Thai  it  deeply  aflects  the  national 
credit 

As  to  the  first  of  these  objections;  I  must 
observe  that  the  phrase  of  "  the  chartered  righM 
of  men,''*  is  full  of  afiectation ;  and  very  nnii- 
soal  in  the  discusuon  of  privilagea  coaferred 
by  charters  of  the  present  description.  Bot  it 
b  not  difficult  to  discover  what  end  that  an»- 
biguous  mode  of  expression,  so  oflsa  rnl»« 
rated,  is  meant  to  answer. 

The  rights  of  men,  that  is  to  say,  the  aatarsl 
rights  of  mankind,  are  indeed  sacred  things ; 
and  if  any  public  measure  is  proved  mise)ue> 
vously  to  affect  them,  the  objection  ought  to  be 
fatal  to  that  measure,  even  ff  no  charter  at  all 
couU  be  set  up  against  it.  If  these  natural 
rights  are  further  affirmed  and  declared  by  es- 
press  covenants,  if  they  are  dearly  defioed  and 
secored  against  chichane,  against  power,  and 
authority,  by  written  instruments  sod  positive 
engagements,  they  are  in  a  stiU  better  condi- 
tion :  they  partake  not  only  of  the  sanctity  of 
the  object  so  secured,  but  cif  that  sotemn  ptdilio 
fkith  itself,  which  secures  an  ohjeet  of  such 
impoitance.  Indeed  this  formal  rscognition, 
by  the  sovereign  power,  of  an  orighial  right  im 
the  subject,  can  never  be  subverted,  but  by 
rooting  up  the  holding  radical  principles  of 
government,  and  even  of  society  itself.  The 
charters,  whidi  we  call  by  distinction  gnatf 
are  public  instruments  of  this  nature ;  I  mean 
the  charters  of  king  John  and  king  Henry 
the  third.  The  things  secured  by  these  in* 
struments  may,  vrithoot  any  deceitful  ambn 
guity,  be  very  fitly  called  the  diartend  rigk^ 
^  nun. 

These  charters  have  made  the  very  naoM 
of  a  charter  dear  to  the  heart  of  every  English- 
man.— ^But,  Sir,  there  may  be,  and  there  are 
charters,  not  only  di^rent  in  nature,  hut 
formed  on  principles  the  very  rtvtnt  of  those 
of  the  great  charter.  Of  this  kind  is  the  char- 
ter of  the  E^ast  India  company.  Magnaekartm 
Is  a  oharter  to  restrain  power,  and  to  destrajR 
iDocK^y.    The  Kast  India  charter  is  a  char- 
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tar  to  esUblish  mooopoly,  and  to  creftta  power. 
Political  power  and  comniercial  moDopoly  are 
fHrf  the  riffata  of  men ;  and  the  ri^ta  of  them 
dertred  from  chartera,  it  ia  fallaciona  and 
aophiatical  to  call  "the  chartered  righta  of 
man."  Theae  chartered  righta,  (to  apeak  of 
aoch  chartera  and  of  their  effecta  in  terms  of 
the  greateat  poatihie  moderation,)  do  at  least 
■uspend  the  natural  rights  of  mankind  at  large ; 
and  in  their  very  frame  and  constitution  are 
liaUe  to  fiUl  into  a  direct  riolation  of  them. 

It  is  a  charter  of  this  latter  description  (that 
is  to  say  a  charter  of  power  and  monopdy) 
whidi  ia  affected  hy  the  hi!  before  you.  Tho 
biU,  Sir,  does,  without  question,  aJSTect  it;  it 
doea  affect  it  eaaentially  and  substantially. 
But  having  stated  to  you  of  what  descriptioo 
the  chartered  righta  are  which  this  bill  touchea, 
I  feel  no  difficulty  at  all  in  acknowledging  the 
existence  of  those  chartered  righta,  in  their 
IbUest  extent  They  belong  to  the  company  ia 
the  surest  manner;  and  they  are  aecured  to 
that  body  by  every  aort  of  public  sanction. 
They  are  stamped  by  the  faith  of  the  king ; 
they  are  stamped  by  the  &ith  of  pariiament ; 
they  have  been  bought  ibr  money,  for  money 
honestly  and  fairly  paid ;  they  have  been  bou^t 
br  valuable  consideration,  over  and  over  again. 
I  therefore  freely  admit  to  the  East  India 
company  their  claim  to  exclude  their  foUow- 
•ubjects  from  the  commerce  of  half  the  globe. 
I  admit  their  claim  to  administer  an  annual 
territorial  revenue  of  seven  millions  ateriing ; 
to  command  an  army  of  sixty  thousand  men ; 
and  to  dispose  (under  the  oontroul  of  a  sove- 
reign imperial  discretion,  and  with  the  due 
observance  of  the  natural  and  local  law^  of  the 
lives  and  fortunes  of  thirty  millions  of  toeir  fel- 
low-creaturea.  All  this  they  possess  by  diar- 
ter  and  by  acts  of  parliament,  (in  my  opinion,) 
without  a  ahadow  of  controveny. 

Those  f(dK>  carry  the  rights  and  claims  of  the 
company  the  fiirthest  do  not  contend  for  mora 
than  this;  and  all  this  I  freely  grant.  But 
granting  all  this,  they  must  grant  to  me  in  my 
Uua,  tbaX  all  political  power  which  is  set  over 
men,  and  that  all  privilege  claimed  or  exer- 
cised in  exclusion  of  them,  being  wholly  arti- 
ficial, and  for  ao  much  a  derogation  from  the 
natural  equality  of  mankind  at  large,  ought  to 
be  some  way  or  othw  exercised  ultimately  for 
their  benefit. 

If  this  is  true  with  regard  to  every  species 
of  political  dominion,  and  every  description  of 
eomniercial  privilege,  none  of  which  can  be 
original  selMerived  rights,  or  grants  for  the 
mere  private  benefit  of  the  holden,  then  such 
ngbli»  or  prfril0|ei,  cv  fubatsrar  da*  yoa 


choose  to  call  them,  are  all  in  the  strtrtsK 
sense  a  tnut;  and  it  is  of  the  very  essence  of 
every  trust  to  be  rendered  acoimmtabU ;  and 
even  totally  to  oeose,  when  it  substantiaUy 
varies  from  the  purposes  for  which  alone  it 
coukl  have  a  lawful  existence. 

This  I  conceive,  Sir,  to  be  true  of  tmsta 
of  power  vested  in  the  highest  hands,  and  of 
such  as  seem  to  bold  of  no  human  creature. 
But  about  the  application  of  this  principle  to 
subordinate  daivative  trusts,  I  do  not  see  how 
a  controverey  can  be  maintained.  To  vidxim 
then  would  I  make  the  East  India  company 
accountable  ?  Why,  to  parliament,  to  be  sure ; 
to  parliament,  from  whom  their  trust  was  de- 
rived ;  to  parliament,  which  alooe  is  capable 
of  comprehending  the  magnitude  of  ita  object, 
and  its  abuse;  and  alone  capable  of  an  effectual 
legislative  remedy.  The  very  charter,  which 
is  held  out  to  exclude  parliament  from  correc- 
ting malveraation  with  regard  to  the  high  trust 
ve^ed  in  the  company,  is  the  very  tfain^ 
which  at  once  gives  a  title  and  in^ioaes  a  du^ 
on  us  to  interfere  with  effect,  wherever  power 
and  authority  originating  from  ourselves  are 
perverted  from  their  purposes,  and  become 
instruments  of  wrong  and  violence. 

If  parliament,  Sir,  had  nothing  to  do  with 
this  charter,  we  might  have  some  sort  of  Epi- 
curean excuse  to  stand  aloof,  indifferent  ^>eo> 
tators  of  what  passes  in  the  company's  name  in 
India  and  in  London.  But  if  we  are  the  very 
cause  of  the  evil,  we  are  in  a  special  manner 
engaged  to  the  redress ;  and  for  ua  passively  to 
bear  with  oppressions  committed  under  the 
sanction  of  our  own  authority,  is  in  truth  and 
reason  for  this  house  to  be  an  active  accom- 
plice in  the  abuse. 

That  the  power  notoriously,  grosaly  abused 
has  been  bought  from  us  is  very  certain.  But 
this  circumstance,  which  is  u^^  against  the 
bin,  becomes  an  additional  motive  for  our  in- 
terforence  ;  lest  we  shouM  be  thought  to  hare 
Bokl  the  Uood  of  millions  of  men,  fbr  the  base 
consideration  of  money.  We  sold,  I  admit, 
all  that  we  had  to  soil ;  that  is,  our  auUKxity, 
not  our  oontroul.  We  had  not  a  ri^  to  make 
a  market  of  our  duties. 

I  ground  myself  therefore  on  this  principle— 
that  if  the  abuse  is  proved,  the  contract  is 
broken ;  and  we  re-enter  into  all  our  rights ; 
that  is,  into  the  exercise  of  aU  our  duties: 
Our  own  authority  is  indeed  as  much  a  tnat 
originally,  as  the  company's  authori^  is  a  trust 
derivatively;  and  it  is  the  use  we  make  of  die 
resumed  power  that  must  justify  or  ooodena 
US  in  the  resumption  of  it.  When  we  have 
peiftcted  the  plan  laid  belbre  us  by  the 
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hoiMNirmble  mover,  the  worid  will  then  eee  what 
it  if  we  destroy,  and  what  it  is  we  create. 
By  that  test  we  stand  or  fall;  and  by  that  teet 
I  trust  that  it  will  be  found  in  the  inue,  that 
we  are  going  to  supersede  a  diarter  abased  to 
the  full  extent  of  all  the  powers  which  it  could 
abuse,  and  exercised  in  the  plenitude  of  des- 
potism, tyranny  and  comiptioo;  and  that  in 
one  and  the  same  plan,  we  provide  a  real 
chartered  security  (or  the  righlM  qfmen  cruelly 
violated  under  that  charter. 

This  bill,  and  those  coanedad  with  it,  are 
intended  to  (arm  the  magna  Aorta  of  Hindoe- 
tan.  Whatever  the  treaty  of  Westphalia  is  to 
the  liberty  of  the  princes  and  firee  cities  of  the 
empire,  and  to  the  diree  religions  there  pro- 
fessod — ^Whatever  the  great  diarter,  the  8t»- 
tute  of  tallage,  the  petition  of  right,  and  the 
declaration  of  right,  are  to  Great  Britain,  these 
btils  are  to  the  people  of  India.  Of  this  bene6t, 
I  am  certain,  their  condition  is  capable ;  and 
when  I  know  that  they  are  capable  of  more,  nqr 
vote  ahali  most  assuredly  be  (or  our  giving  to 
full  extent  of  their  capacity  of  receiving ;  and 

charter  of  dominion  ahall  stand  as  a  bar  in  my 
way  to  their  charter  of  safety  and  protection. 

The  strong  admission  I  have  made  of  the 
company's  rights  (I  am  conscious  of  it)  bmds 
me  to  do  a  great  deal.  I  do  not  presume  to 
condemn  those  who  argue  apnori^  against  die 
propriety  of  leaving  such  extensive  political 
powers  in  the  hands  of  a  company  of  merchants. 
I  know  much  is,  and  much  mors  may  be, 
■aid  against  such  a  system.  But,  with  my 
partiedbLr  ideas  and  senUments,  I  cannot  go 
that  way  to  work.  I  feel  an  insuperable  re- 
luctance in  giving  my  hand  to  destroy  any  ett»- 
hlished  iartitution  of  government,  upon  a  theoryi 
however  plausible  it  may  be.  My  experience 
in  life  teaches  me  nothing  clear  upon  die  sub- 
ject I  have  known  merchants  with  the  senti* 
mentfl  and  the  abilitiM  of  great  statesmen  ; 
aod  I  have  seen  persons  in  the  rank  of  statesmen^ 
with  the  conceptions  and  characters  of  ped- 
lars. Indeed,  my  observation  bat  (umished 
roe  with  nothing  that  is  to  be  found  in  any 
habits  of  life  or  education,  which  tends  whoOy 
to  disqualify  men  for  the  (unctions  of  govern- 
m«nt,  but  that,  by  which  the  power  dt  exer- 
cising those  functions  is  very  (requendy  ob- 
tained, I  mean  a  spirit  and  hdbits  of  low  cabal 
and  intrigue ;  which  I  have  never,  in  one 
instance,  seen  united  with  a  capacity  (or  sound 
and  manly  policy. 

To  justify  us  in  taking  the  administratioo  of 
their  affairs  out  of  the  hands  of  the  East  India 
com|)any,  on  my  principles,  I  most  see  sarsral 
conditions.    Ist.  The  ofegect  aflfeeted  by  th« 


abuse  should  be  great  and  important,  fd.  The 
abuse  affecting  this  great  object  ought  to  be  a 
great  abuse,  dd.  It  ought  to  be  habitual,  and 
not  accidental.  4th.  It  ought  to  be  utterly  ia- 
curable  in  the  body  as  it  now  stands  consti- 
tuted. All  this  ought  to  oe  made  as  visible  to 
me  as  die  light  of  the  sun,  before  I  shoukl 
strike  off  an  atom  of  their  charter.  A  right 
honound>le  gentleman  *  has  said,  and  said  I 
think  but  once,  and  that  very  slightly  (whatever 
his  original  demand  for  a  plan  might  seem  to 
require)  that  *'  there  are  abuses  in  the  compa- 
ny's govwnmeaL*'  Ifthat  were  all,  the  scheme 
of  the  mover  of  this  bill,  the  scheme  of  his 
learned  friend,  and  his  own  scheme  of  relbrroa- 
tion  (if  he  has  any)  are  all  equally  needless. 
There  are,  and  must  be,  abuses  in  all  govern* 
ments.  It  amounts  to  no  more  than  a  nuga- 
tory proposition.  But  before  I  consider  of 
what  nature  these  abases  are,  of  vrhicfa  tha 
gendeman  speaks  so  very  li^y,  permit  ma 
to  recall  to  year  recollection  the  map  of  the 
country  which  this  abased  chartered  right 
affects.  This  I  shall  do,  that  you  may  jud^ 
vrhether  in  that  map  I  can  discover  any  thing 
like  the  first  of  my  conditions  ;  that  is,  Whe- 
ther the  object  affected  by  the  abuse  of  tha 
East  India  compai^'s  power  be  of  importano* 
suflkiently  to  justify  the  measure  and  means 
of  reform  applied  to  it  in  this  bill. 

With  very  few,  and  those  inconsiderable 
intervals,  the  British  dominion,  either  in  the 
company's  name,  or  in  the  names  of  princes 
absolute^  dependent  upon  the  company,  ex- 
tends from  the  mountains  that  separate  India 
fitxn  Tartary,  to  Cape  Comorin,  that  is,  ooa- 
and-twenty  degrees  of  latitude ! 

In  the  northern  parts  it  is  a  solid  mass  of 
land,  about  eight  hundred  miles  in  length,  and 
(bur  or  five  hundred  broad.  As  you  go  soath- 
ward,  it  becomes  narrower  for  a  space.  It 
afterwards  dilates;  but  narrower  or  broader, 
you  possess  the  whole  eastern  and  north- 
eastern coast  of  that  vast  coantry,  quite  fitmi 
the  borders  of  Pegu.  Bengal,  Bahar,  and 
Orissa,  with  Benares,  (now  unfortunately  in 
our  immediate  possession,)  measure  161,978 
square  English  miles ;  a  territory  considerably 
larger  than  the  whole  kingdom  of  France. 
Oude,  with  its  dependent  |»ovinces,  is  5S,fl9S 
square  miles,  not  a  great  deal  less  than  Bng- 
Isind.  The  Camatic,  with  Tanjour  and  ths 
Circars,  is  <t5,948  square  miles,  very  oonside- 
fibly  larger  than  England ;  and  the  whole  of  ths 
eompanps  dominions,  comprehending  Bombay 
■od  Salsette,  aroounU  to  t81 ,4It  square  miles ; 
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whioh  farms  a  territory  larger  dian  any  Euro- 
pean dorainioo,  Ruvia  and  Turkey  excepted. 
Through  all  that  vast  extent  of  country  there  is 
not  a  man  who  eats  a  mouthAil  of  rice  but  by 
permission  of  the  East  India  company. 

So  far  with  regard  to  the  extent.  The  popu* 
lation  of  this  great  empire  is  not  easy  to  be 
calculated.  When  the  countries,  of  which  it 
is  composed,  came  into  our  possession,  they 
were  all  eminently  peopled,  and  eminently 
productive ;  though  at  that  time  considerably 
declined  from  their  ancient  prosperity.  But 
since  they  are  cosoe  into  our  hands!  ! 

HowsTcr,  if  we  make  the  period  of  our  esti- 
mate immediately  before  the  utter  desolation 
of  the  Gamatic,  and  if  we  aUow  for  the  havoc 
which  our  government  had  even  then  made  in 
these  regions,  we  cannot,  in  my  opinion,  rate 
the  population  at  much  less  than  thirty  mil- 
lions of  souls ;  more  than  four  times  the  num- 
ber of  persons  in  the  island  of  Great  Britain. 

My  next  inquiry  to  that  of  the  number,  is 
the  quality  and  description  of  the  inhabitants. 
This  mukitude  of  men  does  not  consist  of  an 
abject  and  barbarous  populace ;  much  less  of 
gangs  of  savages,  like  the  GKiaranies  and  Chi- 
quitos,  who  wander  on  the  waste  borders  of 
the  river  of  Amazons,  or  the  Plate ;  but  a 
people  for  ages  civilized  and  cultivated ;  cuHi- 
'  rated  by  all  the  arts  of  polished  life,  whilst  wo 
were  yet  in  the  woods.  There,  have  been 
(and  still  the  skeletons  remain)  fvinces  once  of 
great  dignity,  authority,  and  opulence.  There, 
are  to  be  found  the  chieft  of  tribes  and  nations. 
There,  is  to  be  found  an  ancient  and  vene- 
rable priesthood,  the  depository  of  their  laws, 
learning,  and  history,  the  guides  of  the  people 
whilst  Uving,  and  their  consolation  in  death ;  a 
nobility  of  great  antiquity  and  renown ;  a  mul- 
titude of  cities,  not  exceeded  an  popuUtion 
and  trade  by  those  of  the  first  dass  in  Europe ; 
merchants  and  bankers,  individual  houses  of 
whom  have  once  vied  in  capital  with  the  bank 
of  England ;  whose  credit  had  ofien  supported 
a  tottering  state,  and  preserved  their  govern- 
ments in  the  midistof  war  and  desolation ;  mil- 
lions of  ingenious  manufacturers  and  mecha- 
nics ;  millions  of  the  most  diligent,  and  not  the 
least  intelligent,  tillers  of  the  earth.  Here  are 
to  be  found  almost  all  the  religions  professed 
by  men,  the  Braminical,  the  Mussulman,  the 
Eastern  and  the  Western  Christian. 

If  I  were  to  take  the  whole  aggregate  of  our 
possessions  there,  I  should  compare  it,  as  die 
nearest  parallel  I  can  find,  with  the  empire  of 
Germany.  Our  immediate  possessions  I  should 
compare  with  the  Austrian  dominions,  and 
they  wouU  not  suffer  in  the  oprnparisoa.    Thft 


nabob  of  Oude  might  stand  for  the  king  iC 
Prussia ;  the  nabob  of  Arcot  I  would  couipaw^ 
as  superior  in  territory,  and  equal  in  reveoue, 
to  the  elector  of  Saxony.  Cbeyt  Sing,  the 
rajah  of  Benares,  mi^t  well  rank  with  th» 
prince  of  Hesse,  at  least ;  and  the  raj^  of 
Tanjore  (though  hardly  equal  in  extent  of  do- 
minion, superiour  in  revenue)  to  the  elector  of 
Bavaria.  The  Polygars  and  the  northern  Ze- 
mindars, and  other  great  diieft,  might  weO 
class  with  the  rest  of  the  princes,  dukes,  eountt^ 
marquisses,  and  bishops  in  the  «apire ;  aO  of 
whom  I  mention  to  honour,  and  surely  vrithool 
disparagoroent  to  any  or  all  of  those  moat  re- 
spectable princes  and  grandees. 

All  thb  vast  mass,  composed  of  ao  many 
orders  and  classes  of  men,  is  again  infinitely 
diversified  by  manners,  by  religioo,  by  here- 
ditary employment,  throu^  all  their  possible 
combinations.  This  renders  the  handling  of 
India  a  matter  in  a  high  degree  critical  and 
delicate.  But  oh !  it  has  been  handled  rudely 
indeed.  Even  some  of  the  reformers  seem  to 
have  forgot  that  they  had  any  thing  to  <k>  but 
to  regulate  the  tenants  of  a  manor,  or  the  shop- 
keepers of  the  next  county  town. 

It  is  an  empire  of  this  extent,  of  this  com- 
plicated nature,  of  this  dignity  and  importance^ 
that  I  have  compared  to  Gennany,  and  the 
German  government ;  not  for  an  exact  resem- 
blance, but  as  a  sort  of  a  middle  term,  by  whidi 
India  mi^t  be  ^proximated  to  our  imdei^ 
standings,  and  if  possible  to  our  feelings ;  in 
order  to  awaken  something  of  sympathy  for  the 
unfortunate  natives,  of  which  I  am  a&aid  we 
are  not  perfectly  susceptible,  whilst  we  look 
at  this  very  remote  object  through  a  false  and 
ckHidy  medium. 

My  second  condition,  necessary  to  justify 
me  in  touching  the  charter,  is.  Whether  the 
company's  abiute  of  their  trust,  with  regard  lo 
this  great  object,  be  an  abuse  of  great  atrocity. 
I  shall  beg  your  permission  to  consider  their 
conduct  in  two  lights ;  first  the  political,  and 
then  the  commercial.  Their  political  ooiiduct 
(ibr  distinctness)  I  divide  again  into  two  heads ; 
the  external,  in  which  I  mean  to  comprehend 
their  conduct  in  their  federal  capacity,  as  it 
relates  to  powers  and  states  independent,  or  that 
not  long  since  were  such  ;  the  other  internal, 
namely  their  conduct  to  the  countries  either 
immediately  subject  to  the  company,  or  to  those 
who,  under  the  apparent  government  of  native 
sovereigns,  are  in  a  state  much  lower,  and  much 
more  miserable,  than  common  subjectioa. 

The  attention.  Sir,  which  I  wish  to  preserva 
to  method  will  not  be  considered  as  uiiuiii  vmmtf 
or  afiected.    Nothing  else  can  help  ne  l» 
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■electioo  out  of  tbe  infinite  vuum  of  nntoriali  -terod  into  eziitaaoe,  or  wboa  jou,  a  youofer 

nHiich  have  pueed  under  mj  eje;  or  can  keep  vhb,  were  borai  that  am  thb  day,  in  this 

VDj  mind  steady  U>  die  great  leading  poiaii  I  lioiifle,  we  rixMild  be  employed  in  disoueniw 

have  in  view.  ilbe  oondoet  of  thooe  British  iidijectf  who  had 

With  regard  therefore  to  the  abuse  of  the  disposed  of  the  power   and  pwson    of  the 

external  federal  trust,  I  engage  a^self  to  you  Orand  Mogul?    This  is  no  idle  specuhtioa. 

to  make  good  these  three  positions  >— First,  I  Awful  lessons  are  taught  by  it,  and  by  other 

say,  that  fnm  mount  Imans,  (or  whatever  else  events,  of  which  it  is  not  yet  too  late  to  profit, 
you  cad  that  large  range  of  mountains  tiiat        This  is  hanfiy  a  digression  ;  but  I  rstura  to 

walls  the  northern  frontier  of  India,)  where  it  the  sale  of  the  MoguL   Two  distriets,  Corah, 

touches  us  in  the  latitude  of  twenty-nine,  to  and  Allahabad,  out  of  his  immense  grants, 

Cape  Comorin,  in  the  latitude  of  eight,  that  were  reserved  as  a  royal  demesne  to  the  donor 

tibere  is  not  a  dngU  prince,  state,  or  potentate,  of  a  kingdom,  and  the  rigfatfid  sovereign  of  so 

great  or  small,  in  India,  vritfi  whom  they  have  many  nations.— After  withholding  the  tribute 

come  into  contact,  whom  they  have  not  soM.  of  £.200,000  a  year,  which  the  company  was, 

I  say  soU,  though  sometimes  they  have  not  been  hy  the  charter  they  had  received  &om  this 

able  to  deliver  according  to  their  bargain.^—  prince,  under  tbe  nnost  solemn  obligation  to 

Secondly,  I  say,  that  there  is  not  a  nmgle  Intty  fay,  these  districts  were  soki  to  his   chisf 

they  have  ever  madOf  which  tfiey  have  not  minister  Sqah  id  Dowlah;  and,  what  may  ap» 

broken.  Thirdly,  I  say,  that  there  is  not  a  sin-  )>ear  to  some  the  worst  part  of  the  traosaotion, 

gle  prince  or  state,  wiio  ever  put  any  trust  in  these  two  districts  were  sold  for  scarcely  two 

the  company,  i^  is  not  utterly  rained;  and  yMis*  purchase.    The  descendant  of  Tamer- 

that  none  are  in  any  degree  secure  or  flourish-  lane  now  stands  in  need  abnost  of  the  oommon 

ing,  but  in  the  exact  proportion  to  their  settled  necessaries  of  life ;  and  in  this  situation  we  do 

distrust  and  irreconcilable  enmity  to  this  na-  not  even  allow  him,  as  bounty,  the  smallest 

don.  portion  ofwhat  we  owe  him  injustice. 

These  assertions  are  universal.    I  say  in        The  next  sale  was  that  of  the  whde  nation 

the  fill]  sense  vmvtnal.    They  regard  the  ex-  «f  the  Rohillas,   which  the  grand  salesman, 

temal  and  political  trust  only  ;  but  I  shall  pro-  without  a  pretence  of  quarrd,  and  contrary  to 

duce  others  folly   equivalent  in  the  internal,  his  own  declared  sense  of  duty  and  rectitude. 

For  the  present,  I  shall  content  myself  with  sold  to  the  same  Sujah  ul  Dowlah.    He  sold 

explaining  my  meaning ;  and  if  I  am  called  on  the  people  to  utter  §KtirpatUmt  for  the  sum  of 

for  proof^  ^ilst  these  bills  are    depending  fiiur  hundred  thousand  pounds.    FaithfiiHy  wu 

(whidi  I  believe  I  riiall  not)  I  vritt  put  my  tbe  bsrgain  performed  on  our  side.     Hafis 

finger  on  the  appendixes  to  the  reports,  or  on  Rhamet,  the  most  eminent  of  their  diie&,  one 

papers  of  record  in  the  house,  or  the  commit-  «f  the  bravest  men  of  his  time,  and  as  fiunoys 

tees,  which  I  have  distincdy  present  to  my  throughout  the  East  for  die  elegance  «f  his 

memory,  and  which  I  think  I  can  lay  before  literatnre,  and  tbe  spirit  of  his  poetical  com- 

you  at  half  an  hour's  warning.  positions  (by  which  he  supported  the  naose  of 

The  first  potentate  sold  by  the  company  Hafis)  as  for  his  courage,  was  invaded  with 

for  money,  was  the  Great  Mogid— the  descen-  an  arnnr  of  an  hundred  thousand  men,  and  an 

dant  of  Tamerlane.     This  high  personage^  Englii£  brigade.    This  man,  at  the  head  of  i»- 

as  high  as  human  veneration  can  kx)k  at,  is  feriour  forces  was  dainvaliantlyfightingfiMrhia 

by  everv  account  amiable  in  his  manners,  re-  ooonlry.    His  bead  was  cut  off,  atid  delivered 

spectable  for  his  piety  according  to  his  mode,  for  money  to  a  barbarian.    His  wile  and  dai- 

•nd  accomplished  in  all  the  (>riental  litera-  dren,  persons  of  that  rank,  were  seen  begging 

ture.    All  this,  and  the  title  derived  under  an  hsindfulof  rice  through  the  English  campu 

hb  oftorter,  to  all  that  we  hoM  in  India,  could  The  whole  nanon,  with  inconsideiable  exeep- 

not  save  him  from  die  general  sob.    Money  tions,vras  slaogfateied  or  banished.   Thecoun- 

is  coined  in  his  name ;  m  his  name  justice  is  try  wis  laid  waste  with  fire  and  sword ;  and 

administered ;  he  is  prayed  for  in  every  tern-  Aat  hmd,  distingnished  above  most  others  by 

pie  through  the  countries  we  possess— But  he  tbe  cheerfid  fi^e  of  paternal  goverament  and 

was  sold.  protected  labour,  tbe  chosen  seat  of  cukivaticn 

It  is  impossibte,  Mr.  Speaker,  not  to  pause  and  plenty,  is  now  almost  throughout  a  dreary 

hero  for  a  moment,  to  reflect  on  the  mcon-  desert,  covered  with  rashes  and  briers,  and 

staneyofhuman  greatness,  and  the  stupendous  jan|^fidl  efwik)  beasts, 
revolutions  that  have  happened  m  our  age  of        The  British  oflfcer  who  eommanded  in  the 

wonders.    ConU  H  be  believed  when  I  en-  ^Mivery  of  tbe  people  tbos  sold,  felt  ■ane 
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eompaDCtkm  at  hw  employmenL  H« 
Moted  these  enormoaB  fuceww  to  the 
dent  of  Bengal,  for  which  he  reoeiTed  a  a^ 
Tare  reprtmaiid  from  the  cinl  govenoWt  and 
I  much  doubt  whether  the  breach  canaed  by 
the  ooiiwict|  between  the  ooinpaanoii  of  the 
military  and  the  finaneai  of  the  ciril  gover> 
noor,  be  dooed  at  this  hoar. 

In  Ben|i^,  Seraja  Dowlah  was  sold  to  Mir 
Jaffier ;  Mir  Jaffier  wassoU  to  Mir  Cossim ; 
and  MirCoasim  was  sold  to  Mir  Jaflier  again. 
The  succession  to  Mir  Jaffier  was  soki  to  his 
ddest  son;— another  son  of  Mir  Jaffier,  Mo- 
barech  id  Dowlah,  was  sold  to  his  step-mother 
—The  Maratta  empire  was  sold  to  Rogaba; 
and  Rogaba  was  sold  and  delirered  to  the  P^ 
iihwa  of  the  Marattas.    Both  Rogaba  and  the 
Peishwa  of  the  Marattas  were  offered  to  sale 
to  the  rajah  of  Berar.    Scindia,  the  chief  of 
Malra,  was  offered  to  sale  to  the  same  rajah ; 
and  the  Subah  of  the  Decan  was  sold  to  the 
great  trader  Mahomet  Ali,  nabob  of  ArooC. 
To  die  same  nabob  of  Arcot  they  sold  Hyder 
Ali  and  the  kingdom  of  Mysore.    To  Ma^ 
hornet  Ali  they  twice  sold  the  kingdom  of 
Tanjore.    To  the  same  Mahomet  Ali  they 
sold  at  least  twelre  sorereign  princes,  called 
the  Pblygars.    Bat  to  keep  things  even,  the 
territory  oifTimii?elly,  bekmging  to  their  na- 
bob, they  wouki  have  soki  to  tlM  Dutch ;  and 
to  ooncfude  the  account  of  sales,  their  great 
customer,  the  nabob  of  Arcot  himself,  and  his 
lawful  suoceaiion,  has  been  soki  to  his  second 
son,  Amir  ul  Omrah,  whose  diaracter,  views, 
and  conduct,  are  in  the  accounts  upon  your 
table.    Itremains  with  you  whether  they  shall 
finally  perfect  this  kst  bargain. 

AS  these  bargains  and  sales  were  regularly 
attended  with  the  waste  and  havoc  of  the 
ooantry,  always  by  the  buyer,  and  sometimes 
by  the  object  of  the  sale.  This  was  explained 
to  you  by  the  honourable  mover,  when  he 
stated  the  mode  of  paying  debts  ihie  fi^om  the 
country  powers  to  the  company.  An  honour- 
able gentleman,  who  now  is  net  inhti  place, 
objected  to  his  jumping  near  two  thoiwand 
miles  for  an  example.  But  the  southern  ex- 
ample is  perfiKtly  appUcaUe  to  the  northern 
claim,  as  the  northern  is  to  the  southern;  for, 
throughout  the  whole  space  of  these  two  thou- 
sand miles,  take  your  stand  where  you  wUl, 
the  proceeding  is  perfectly  uniform,  and  what 
is  done  in  one  part  will  apply  exacdy  to  the 
other. 

My  second  assertion  is,  that  the  company 
never  has  made  a  treaty  which  they  have  not 
broken.  This  position  is  so  connected  with 
thatof  the  alas «f  profineas  and  kjafdums. 


with  the  negotiation  of  univefnl  distradiao  ia 
every  part  of  India,  that  a  very  minute  detai 
may  well  be  spared  on  diis  point.    It  has  not 
yet  been  contended,  by  any  enemy  to  die  refora^ 
that  they  have  obeerved  any  puUic  agrewnunL 
When  I  hear  that  they  have  done  ao  in  aaj 
one  instance  (which   hitherto,  I    niaifina,  I 
never  heard  afleged^  I  AaH  speak  to  the  pai^ 
ticalar  treaty.     The  govemour  general  has 
even  amused  himself  and  the  court  of  direcfon 
in  a  very  singular  letter  to  that  board,  in  which 
be  adnuts  he  has  not  been  very  deUcme  with 
regard  to  public  fiiith ;  and  be  goes  ao  for  as 
to  state  a  regular  estimate  of  the  sums  which 
the  company  would  have  loet,  or  never  aapn- 
red,  if  the  rigid  ideas  of  public  &ith  entertain* 
ed  by  his  colleagues  had  been  obeenred.    The 
learned  gentleman'^  ov«  against  me   has  in> 
deed  saved  me  much  trouble.    On  a  fisii 
occasion,  be  obtained  no  small  credit,  for  the 
clear  and  forcible  manner  in  whidi  he  staled 
what  we  have  not  forgot,  and  I  hope  he  has 
not  forgot,  that  univeisal  systematic  brendi  of 
treaties  which  had  made  the  British  iaalb  pro- 
verbial in  the  East. 

It  only  remains,  Sir,  for  me  jost  to  recafHtn* 
late  some  heads. — The  treaty  with  the  magnl, 
by  which  we  stipulated  to  pay  him  £.S60y800| 
annually,  was  broken.    This  treaty  they  have 
broken,  and  not  paid  him  a  shilling.    They 
broke  their  treaty  with  him,  in  which  thej 
stipulated  to  pay  £.400,000  a  year    to  the 
soubah  of  Bengal.      They  agreed  with  lbs 
mogul,  for  services  admitted  to  nave  been  per> 
formed,  to  pay  Nudjif  Cawn  a  pension.    They 
broke  this  article  with  the  rest,  and  stopped 
also  this  small  pension.    They  broke  Uieir 
treaties  with  the  Nizam,  and  with  Hyder  Ali. 
As  to  the  Marattas,  they  had  so  many  csosi 
treaties  with  the  states  general  of  that  nation, 
and  with  each  of  the  chiefo,  that  it  was  noHh 
rious  that  no  one  of  these  agreements  caidd 
be  kept  without  grossly  vidating  the  rest.    It 
was  observed,  that  if  the  terms  of  these  seve- 
ral treaties  had  been  kept,  two  British  armies 
wouki  at  one  and  the  same  time  have  met  ia  / 
the  fiekl  to  cut  each  other's  throats.    Thewars 
which  desolate  India,  originated  fitxn  a  most 
atrocious  vidation  of  public  foith  on  our  part 
In  the  midst  of  profocmd  peace,  the  compan/i 
troops  invaded  the  Maratta  tevritones,  ud 
surprised  the  island  and  fortreas  of  Salsetts. 
The  Marattas  nevertheleae  yielded  to  &  trea^ 
of  peace,  by  which  solid  advantages  were  pro- 
cured to  the  company.    But  this  treaftv,  hka 
every  other  treaty,  was  aoon  violated  by  the 

*  Mr.  Dondas,  Load  Advocate  of  SooUaad. 
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eompusf.  Again  the  oonpaiiy  inTBided  Uw  one ;  beeaaie  the  Mantta  war  wis  only  a  put 
Maraftta dominions.  Tbediniter  that  enaoed  oTa  general  confederacy  formed  against  w  ob 
gave  occasion  to  a  new  treaty.  The  whola  account  of  the  universal  abhorrence  of  our  eon- 
army  of  the  company  was  obliged,  in  effect,  dnct  which  prevailed  in  every  state  and  almost 
to  surrender  to  this  injured,  betrayed|  and  in-  in  every  house  in  India.  Mr.  Hastings  was 
suited  people.  Justly  irritated,  however,  as  obliged  to  pretend  some  sort  of  acquiescenca 
they  were,  the  terms  which  they  prescribed  in  this  general  and  rational  desire.  He  ther^ 
were  reasonable  and  moderate  ;  and  their  fore  consented,  in  order  to  satisfy  the  point  of 
treatment  of  their  captive  invaders  of  the  honour  of  the  Marattss,  that  an  artide  should 
most  distinguished  humani^.  But  the  hu*  be  inserted  to  admit  Hyder  Ali  to  accede  to 
manity  of  the  Marattas  was  of  no  power  the  pacification.  But  observe,  Sir,  the  spirit 
whatsoever  to  prevail  on  the  company  to  at«  of  this  man  (which  if  it  were  not  made  mani- 
tend  to  the  observance  of  the  terms  dictated  fest  by  a  thousand  thingi,  and  partictdarly  by 
by  their  moderation.  The  war  was  renewed  his  proceedings  with  respei^  to  Lord  Ma- 
with  greater  vigour  than  ever  ;  and  such  was  cartney)  would  be  suflkiently  manifest  by 
their  insatiable  lust  of  pluniW,  that  they  this — What  sort  of  article  think  you  does  h« 
never  would  have  given  ear  U>  any  terms  of  require  this  essential  head  of  a  solemn  treaty 
peace,  if  Hyder  Ali  hsd  not  broke  tlurough  the  of  general  pacification  to  be?  In  his  instruction 
Gauts,  and  rushing  like  a  torrent  into  the  to  Mr.  Anderson,  he  desires  him  to  admit  **  a 
Camatic,  swept  away  every  thing  in  his  vague  article"  in  fevour  of  Hyder.  Evasioa 
career.  This  was  in  consequence  of  that  and  firaud  were  the  dedared  basis  of  the  treaty, 
confederacy,  which  by  a  sort  of  mirade  united  These  vagut  articles,  intended  for  a  more 
the  meet  discordant  powers  for  our  destruction,  vague  performance,  are  the  things  wdiich  have 
as  a  nation  in  which  no  other  could  put  any  damned  our  reputation  in  India, 
trust,  and  idw  were  the  declared  enemies  of  Hardly  was  this  vague  article  inserted,  tfaaBi 
the  human  species.  vrithout  waiting  for  any  act  on  the  part  of 

It  is  very  remarkable,  that  die  late  coniro-  Hyder,  Mr.  Hastings  enters  into  a  negotiatioa 

versy  between  the  several  presidencies,  and  with  the  Maratta  chief,  Scindia,  for  a  parti- 

between  them  and  the  court  of  directors,  with  tion  of  the  territories  of  the  prince  who  was 

relation  to  these  wars  and  treatiM,  has  not  one  of  the  objects  to  be  secured  by  the  treaty, 

been,  which  of  the  parties  might  be  defended  He  was  to  be  parcelled  out  in  three  parts— ona 

for  his  share  in  them ;  but  on  which  of  the  to  Scindia;  one  to  the  Peishwa  of  the  M»> 

parties  the  guilt  of  all  this  bad  of  perfidy  rattas;  and  the  third  to  the  East  India  cooa- 

shouU  be  fixed.    But  I  am  content  to  admit  pany,  or  to  (the  old  dealer  and  chapman) 

all  these  proceedings  to  be  perfectly  regular,  Mahomet  AIL 

to  be  fuU  of  honour  and  good  feith;  and  wish  During  the  formation  of  this  project,  Hyder 

to  fix  your  attention  solely  to  that  single  trana-  dies ;  and  before  his  son  could  take  any  on* 

action  which  the  advontes  of  this  system  step,  either  to  conform  U>  die  tenour  of  thn 

select  for  so  transcendent  a  merit  as  to  cancel  artide,  or  to  contravene  it,  the  trea^  of  par> 

the  guilt  of  aQ  the  rest  of  their  proceedings ;  I  tition  is  renewed  oo  the  old  footing,  and  an 

mean  the  late  treaties  with  the  Marattas.  instruction  is  sent  to  Mr.  Anderson  to  oon- 

I  make  no  observation  on  the  total  cession  dude  it  in  form, 

of  territory,  by  whidi  they  surrendered  all  A  circumstance  intervened,  during  the  pen* 

they  had  obtained  by  their  unhappy  successes  dency  of  this  negotiation,  to  set  off  the  good 

in  war,  and  ahnoet  all  they  had  obtained  under  fiiith  of  the  company  with  an  additional  briU 

the  treaty  of  Poorunder.    The  restitution  was  lian^,  and  to  make  it  qmrkle  andglow  with  a 

proper,  if  it  hsd  been  vdwtary  and  seasonablo.  variety  of  splendid  faeee.    Gknersl  Matthews 

I  attach  on  die  spirit  of  the  treaty,  the  die-  had  reduced  thatmost  vakiable  partof  Hyder** 

positions  it  shewed,  the  provisions  it  made  for  dominions  called  the  Country  of  Biddeoore. 

a  general  peace,  and  the  feith  kept  with  allies  When  the  news  readied  Mr.  Hastings  he  in- 

and  confederates;  in  order  that  the  bouse  may  stnicted  Mr.  Anderson  to  contend  for  an  alte- 

form  a  judgment,  fifom  this  chosen  piece,  of  ration  in  the  treaty  of  partition,  and  to  take  tha 

the  use  wfauich  has  been  made  (and  is  likely  Biddenore  country  out  of  the  common  stock 

to  be  made,  if  things  continue  in  the  same  which  was  to  be  divided,  and  to  keep  it  for 

hand)  of  the  trust  of  the  federal  powers  of  thin  the  company, 

country.  The  first  ground  for  this  variation  was  its 

Itwasthewirii  of  almost  every  Englishman,  being  a  separate  conquest  made  before  tha 

bat  the  Maratta  peace  might  lend  to  a  gensral  treaty  Imd  actually  taken  place.    Hera  was  a 
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and 


Bat  the 
for  reUniag  tbm 
portion,  aad  his  eo^ 
■lifl  more  r»> 
that  llMt  oouoAry  ooaU 


gnrea  of  die 

oftbe 
•r  Mr.  HMlioyi'i 

Ma 
tint 

Hm 
Mt  bo  put  into  tbo 

General  JklattlMwi  hod  rooenrod  it  on  tbe  tei 
of  oooM  eoatrootum,  wiuch  oMgfat  bo 
patiUo  witb  tbo  partitioii  propoMd.  This 
a  reaooQ  m  itsetf  both  hooourable  and  aolid ; 
and  it  riieiwid  a  rofard  to  &itfa 
and  wiib  ooao  poraoM.  But  in  oitfer  to 
BMMMtrato  his  utter  oontenpt  of  the  plifliled 
frith  which  was  aHofodon  one  part  as  a  reaaon 
for  doparting  from  it  on  another,  and  to  prove 
hai  impetoooB  deaire  for  aowinf  a 
even  in  the  prepared  aoil  of  a  feneral 
lion,  he  directs  Mr.  AnderMU,  if  he  afaould 
ind  alrong  difficidtiee  impeding  the  partition, 
on  the  aoore  of  tlie  eubCraction  of  Biddenore, 
wholly  lo  abandon  that  claim,  and  to  conclude 
the  treaty  on  the  original  terna.  General 
Matthewo*  oonrention  was  jort  brongfat  for- 
ward eaffidently  to  demoortrate  to  the  Ma- 
rattaa  the  slippery  hold  which  they  had  on  their 
new  oonfodenrte ;  on  the  other  hand  that  oon- 
▼eolion  bemg  inaiantly  abandoned,  the  people 
of  India  were  taught,  that  no  terma  on  which 
Ihey  can  ourrender  to  the  company  are  to  be 
ragarded  when  fritber  oonqoeeta  are  in  riew. 
Next,  Sir,  let  me  bring  before  you  the  pious 
care  that  was  taken  of  oar  allies  under  that 
treaty  which  is  the  sobieet  of  the  company's 
apptauses.  These  allies  were  Ragonaot  R4Mr, 
for  whom  we  had  engaged  to  ind  a  throne; 
fhm  Gaickwar,  (one  of  the  Gunrat  princee,) 
who  was  to  be  emancipated  from  the  Marattn 
anthority,  and  to  grow  grant  by  several  aeoe^ 
sioos  of  domiaion;  anid  lastly,  the  rana  of 
Gobud,  with  whom  we  had  entered  into  a 
treaty  of  partition  for  deven-atxteoilhs  of  our 
joint  cooipiests.  Some  of  theee  inestimable 
secorities,  called  e^^iie  articles,  were  inserted 
hi  fkfour  of  them  alL 

As  to  the  first,  the  unhappy  abdicated 
Peiriiwa,  and  pretender  to  the  Maratta  throne, 
Ragonaut  Row,  was  delirered  up  to  his  people, 
with  an  article  for  aafety,  and  some  provision. 
This  man,  knowing  how  little  vague  the  hatred 
of  his  countrymen  was  towards  him,  and  well 
apprised  of  what  black  crimea  he  stood  accused 
(among  which  our  invasion  of  his  countrf 
would  not  appear  the  least)  took  a  mortal 
alarm  at  the  security  we  had  provided  for  him. 
He  was  thunderitrock  at  the  article  in  his 
fkwnr,  by  which  he  was  surrendered  to  Ina 

He  BMW  hdlthn  kail  Mlioa  «r 


the  treaty;  and  it  was  appiohiimltJ  llwfc  ha 
wouU  fly  lo  ihe  protection  of  Hydsr  Aii,  or 
BOOM  other,  diipoeed  or  able  lo  ptMeet  him. 
He  was  therefore  not  IsA  withont  ooaybit;  fti 
Mr.  Anderson  dad  him  the  fnvonr  l»  sand  a 

desiring  him  to  be  of  good 

to  fear  neihiag.     And   1m  all 

r,  Scindia,  at  our  reqas8^  ssia  haa  n 

equally  well 


for 

by 


By  the  same  treaty  the  Guiekwar  was  la 

again,  with  no  better  seenrity,  mniar  Ihs 

of  the  Marattn  state.    Aa  la  As 

rana  of  Gohnd,  a  king  negoliatk 

giriof  him  op.    At  first  this 

Mr.  Hastings  with  grsal 

stage  it  was  admitted  aa 
he  had  shewn  biomelf  a  moat 
lot  at  length  a  method  of 
ciling  these  extremes  was  found  om,  by 
triring  one  of  the  usual  artidea  inhis 
What  I  beUevewiU  appear  beyond  dl  bsliaf, 
Mr.  Anderson  exchanged  the  final 
of  that  treaty  by  which  the  rai 
aecured  in  hb  pooeessions,  in  the 
Maratta  chief,  Scindia,  whilst  he 
and  not  nominally)  battering  the 
Gualior,  which  we  had  given,  agreeabiy  to 
treaty,  to  this  dehided  ally.  Scmdia  bad 
already  reduced  the  town ;  and  -waa  at  lbs 
very  time,  by  variooa  derachments, 
one  af^er  another,  the  fortremcs  of 
tected  aDy,  as  well  as  in  the  act  of  < 
all  the  rajahs  who  had  aasisled  ookmei  i 
in  his  invasion.  I  have  seen  in  a  letter  from 
Calcutta,  that  the  ranaof  Gohnd's  agent  weali 
have  represented  theee  hostilities  (which  wsat 
hand  in  hand  with  the  protecting  trenty)  Is 


of  the 


( 


Mr, 


bathe  was  not 


to  km 


In  this  manner  the  mnipany  has  aded  widi 
their  allies  in  the  Maratta  war.  Bat  they  SA 
not  rest  here;  the  Marattas  were  fonifal  lest 
the  persons  delivered  to  them  by  thnt  Irealy 
shoald  attempt  to  eecape  into  the  Bntkh  ter- 
ritories, and  thus  might  ehide  tha  prniishmsnT 
intended  for  them,  and  by  reclaiming  the 
treaty,  might  stir  up  new  diaturbaacea.  To 
prevent  this,  they  desired  an  article  lo  be 
inserted  in  the  eapplemenlal  treaty,  to  which 
they  had  the  ready  consent  of  Mr.  Hastiags, 
and  the  rest  of  the  company's  repreeeatatives 
»  Bengal.  It  was  this,  '<  That  the  Ei^ih 
and  Maratta  governments  mutaally  agree  not 
to  afbrd  refuge  to  any  ekteft,  wmthmda^  m 
other  permmtf  fljring  for  proloctioo  to  the 
•— ;—  ^  ^k-  «*k-.  «    This  was  readiy  r 


teriea  of  the  other. 


lad  to,  and 


lawithgat 
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wlHtsfW)  H  biftnt  of  our  iiBTondenHi  Auics. 
Or  tltoir  part  a  recitnocity  wu  stipulated 
whkk  wai  not  mwataral  far  a  gortnuneat 
tike  tiwooBnpaiij^itoaak;  a fovenuneat  om- 
■ewoi  that  many  tubjactB  had  fc«ta,  and  wouU 
fai  fbtnrs  be,  driven  to  fly  fron  its  jaradiction. 

To  oompieie  the  evetem  of  pacttc  iuteiniun 
and  puMie  iaitfa,  which  predonuBate  m  theae 
treatiee,  Mr.  Hasting  fairly  rewdved  to  pal 
ail  peace,  except  on  the  tenni  of  alidate  eoD» 
quest,  wholly  oat  of  hk  own  power.  For,  by 
an  article  in  this  second  treaty  with  Scindiay 
he  binds  the  eompany  nol  to  make  any  peaoa 
with  Tippoo  Saheh,  withoot  die  consent  of 
thepeishwaoftheMarattas;  and  Unds  9ein- 
dia  to  him  by  a  rsoiprooal  engafesseot.  Tha 
treaty  between  Frnoe  sod  Engfauid  obliges 
OS  mutually  to  withdraw  oar  Ibross,  if  our  alios 
in  India  do  nol  aeoede  to  the  peaoa  within 
fbor  months ;  Mr.  Hastinfi's  treaty  obligss  us 
to  continue  the  war  as  long  as  the  peishwa 
thinks  fit  We  are  now  in  that  happy  sita»- 
tion,  that  the  breach  of  the  treaty  with  Frsnee, 
or  the  violation  of  that  with  the  MaiattM, 
is  mevitable;  and  we  have  only  to  taka  our 
choice. 

My  diird  assertion,  relstiva  to  tha  abuse 
made  of  die  rigbt  of  war  and  peace  is,  that 
there  are  none  who  have  ever  confided  in  us 
who  have  not  been  utterly  mined.  The  exam- 
ples I  have  given  of  Ragonant  Row,  of  Guiob- 
war,QfdieraBa  of  Gohud,  an  recent  There 
is  proof  mere  than  enough  in  the  condition  of 
the  mogul;  in  the  slavery  and  indigenoe  of 
the  nabob  of  Oude;  the  exile  of  the  rajah  of 
Benares;  the  beggary  of  the  nsbeb  of  Bengal; 
the  undone  and  captive  condition  of  the  r^ah 
and  kingdom  of  Tai^ore ;  the  deslmolioa  of 
the  polygsrs;  and  lastly,  in  the  deskantiou 
of  the  n^ob  of  Areot  himself,  who,  when  his 
dominions  were  invaded,  was  fixmd  entirdy 
destitute  of  troops,  provisiona,  stores,  and  (as 
he  aswrte)  of  money,  being  a  million  in  debt- 
to  the  company,  and  feur  milioas  to  odieirB: 
the  many  millions  which  he  had  extorted  voni' 
so  many  extirpated  princes  and  their  desolated 
countries  having  (as  he  has  freqnsntly  hinted) 
been  expended  for  the  ground  rent  of  his  man- 
sion-house in  an  aUey  in  the  suburbs  of  Bin- 
dras.  CkMnpare  the  oonditkNi  of  all  these 
princes  with  tiie  power  and  authority  of  all 
the  Maratta  states ;  with  the  independence 
and  dignity  of  the  Soubah  of  the  Decan ;  and 
the  m^ty  strengdi,  the  resources,  and  th# 
manly  struggle  of  Hyder  Ali ;  and  then  tha 
house  will  discover  the  effects  on  every  power 
in  India,  of  an  easy  confidence,  or  of  a  fooled 
disniMt  in  the  (kith  of  the  conpany. 
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These  are  aoeae  of  my  reasons,  grounded  on 
the  abuse  of  die  external  political  tmst  of  that 
bod|y,  for  thinking  myself  not  only  jostified, 
but  bound,  to  dedore  against  those  ehaitsred 
rights  which  produce  so  msny  wrongs.  I 
should  deem  nrjrself  the  wickedeat  of  nsen,  if 
any  vote  of  mine  oouU  ooatriboia  to  tha  oo»> 
tisasBca  of  so  great  an  evil. 

Now,  Sir,  aocoiding  to  the  plan  I  proposed, 
I  shall  taka  notice  of  tha  company's  aoteraal 
aovemment,  as  it  is  exercised  first  on  tha 
dependent  provinpes,  and  then  as  h  aflects 
those  under  the  direct  and  imsssdlnte  andio- 
rity  of  diat  body.  And  here.  Sir,  before  I 
enter  into  the  spirit  of  their  interiour  govern- 
ment, permit  me  to  obeenre  to  you,  upon  a 
ftw  of  the  many  lines  of  diferenee  which  are 
to  he  found  betwieen  tiie  vices  of  the  oons- 
pany's  gofermnent,  and  thoee  of  the  cenqne- 
ronrs  v4»preoededas  in  India;  that  wo  may 
be  enaMad  a  Httte  the  better  to  see  oar  way 
in  an  altes^it  to  the  neeeasary  i  efts  lual  ion. 

The  eeveral  irraptioai  of  Arabs,  Tartars, 
and  Persisns,  mto  India  were,  for  die  grenter 
part,  forociouB,  bloody,  and  wastefid  m  the 
astresse:  our  onlinuue  into  the  dominion  of 
that  eoantry,  wns,  as  generally,  with  snmll  co»- 
parativaeffiirion  of  blood;  being  introdtaoed  by 
variooi  frands  and  detaslons,  snd  by  taking 
advantage  of  the  incarable,  blind,  and  sense- 
less animosity,  which  the  several  country 
powers  boar  towards  each  odier,  rather  than 
by  open  foroe.  But  the  diflsrenoe  m  favoni' 
of  the  first  coiiquerours  is  thai ;  the  Asiatic  eon- 
queroure  vny  soon  abated  of  dieir  fcrod^, 
beeanse  th^  nrnde  the  conquered  country 
their  own.  They  rose  or  foM  widi  the  rise  or 
foil  of  the  territory  diey  lived  hi.  FaUiers 
there  deposited  tlie  hopes  of  their  portSrily ; 
and  children  there  beheM  the  monuments  of 
thevfolhers.  Here  thev  kit  wns  finally  oast ; 
and  it  is  die  natural  wish  of  all,  that  their  kit 
should  not  be  csat  m  a  bad  land.  Poverty,  ste- 
rility, and  desolation,  are  not  a  rsoreafting  proe- 
pset  to  the  eye  of  man ;  and  there  are  very  fow 
who  can  bear  to  grow  old  among  the  curses  of 
a  whola  people.  Iftbeir  passion  or  their  ava- 
rice <hore  the  Tartar  hnm  to  acts  of  rapaci^ 
or  lyiaiaiy,  diere  wns  thne  enougjh,  even  in 
An  short  lifo  of  man,  to  bring  rdund  the  ill 
eflbols  of  an  abase  of  power  upon  Uie  power. 
Itself.  If  hoards  wens  made  1^  violence  and 
tyranny,  they  were  still  domestic  hoards;  and 
domestie  prolhsion,  or  the  rspfaie  of  a  more 
powerfhland  prod^  hand,  reetored  them  to* 
the  people.  With  many  disorders,  and  with 
finv  politieal  checks  ufpon  power,  nature  had 
stiD&lr  play  V  tha 


MO 
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■ot  dried  up;  and  tbarafcreihii  trade,  the 

and  tbe  ooameroe  of  the  oouDtrjr 
Even  ftTirioe  and  tmary  itself  ope- 
imled,  bothfer  the  preeenrataon  and  tbe  ea»- 
plopMOt  of  natiaoal  wealth.    The  htafaand- 
aMB  and  mawifactiaer  paid  heavy  intarait, 
hoi  then  they  aajmentedthe  find  firooB  whence 
they  were  afain  to  borraw.     Their  reeourcea 
were  deariy  boaght,  hot  they  were  sure;  and 
the  general  elodi  of  the  conanunity  grew  by 
tfie  general  efot. 
^it  ooder  the  Eaglidi  goreriMBient  all  'thia 
The  Tartar  inraaian  wai 
bat  it  ie  our   protection  that 
deetioy  India.    It  waa  their  enmity,  but  it  ia 
our  fiiendihip.     Our  conqoeet   there,   after 
twenty  yeann  ie  a«  crude  aa  it  wae  the  firrt 
day.    The  nativee  ecarcely  know  wiMt  it  ti  to 
aee  the  grey  heed  of  an  En^iiehman.    Yoong 
men  (boys  ahnost)  govern  there,  widaout  a(^ 
ciety,  and  without  sympathy  with  the  natives. 
They  have  no  more  eocial  habits  with  the  peo- 
ple, than  if  they  stiU  resided  in  England ;  nor 
indeed,  any  species  of  interooorse  but  that 
which  is  neoeesary  to  making  a  sudden  fioiw 
tune,  with  a  view  to  a  remote  eettlement. 
Animated  with  all  tbe  avarice  of  age,  and  all 
the  impetnoeity  of  youth,  they  roll  in  one  after 
anodier;  wave  after  wave;  and  there  is  no- 
thing belbre  the  eyes  of  tlie  nativee  but  an 
endless,  hopelees  prospect  of  new  flighu  of 
birds  of  prey  and  passage,  with  appetites  con- 
tiouaOy  renewing  fer  a  kmlthat  is  oontinnally 
wasting.    Every  rupee  of  profit  made  by  an 
EngUsfanwn,  is  lost  for  ever  to  India.     With 
us  are  no  retributory  anperstitioos,  by  which 
a  foundation  of  cbari^  compfnsatra,  through 
ages,  to  the  poor,  for  the  rapine  and  injustice 
of  a  day.    With  oa,  no  pnde  erecti  atately 
mommienti  which  repair  the  misohie&  wiiich 
pride  had  produced,  and  which  adorn  a  eoun- 
try  out  ofits  own  spoils.  England  has  erected 
no  churches,  no  hospitab,*  no  palneea,  no 
schools ;  England  has  built  no  bridges,  made 
BO  high  roads,  cut  no  navigations,  dug  out  no 
rescnroin.    Every  other  conquerour  of  every 
other  description  has  left  aome  monament, 
either  of  state  or  beneficence,  behind  him. 
Were  we  to  be  driven  out  of  India  this  day, 
nothing  would  remain,  to  teU  that  it  had  been 
posssBsed,  during  the  inglorious  period  of  our 
dominioB,  by  any  thing  better  than  the  oursng- 
outang  or  the  tiger. 

Thore  is  nodhing  in  the  boys  we  send  to 
India  worse,  than  u  tiie  boys  whom  we  are 

fonodaHon  at  Cakoiu  Is  aearoe- 


*  Tbe  paltry  ft 
ly  wectli  naauif 


whipping  at  aehoel,  or  that  wa  aea  tniliq|  • 
pike,or  bending  over  a  deek  at  bos         ~ 
English  youth  in  India  drink  the 
draught  of  anihori^  anddoaunioa 
heads  are  able  to  bear  it,  and  aa  ihejaeafcll 
grown  in  Sbrtoneloog  before  they  are  ripa  in 
principle,  neither  nature  nor  reaaon  hava  aay 
opportunity  to  exert  thwnenlvea  for  reaedy  of 
the  eacessea  of  their  presmture  power.    The 
consequeaces  of  their  conduct,  which  m  good 
minds  (and  smny  of  theirs  are  probably  sach) 
mi^  produce  penitenre  or  amoidmoai,  are 
iBiJile  to  pursne  tbe  rapidity  of  their  fi^ 
Their  prey  is  lodged  in  England;  and  the 
cries  of  India  are  given  to  seaa  and  winds,  Is 
be  blown  about,  in  every  breabing  19  of  dM 
monsoon,  over  a  reaMte  and 
In  India,  all  the  Tiosa  operate  by 
den  fortime  is  acquired ;  in  England 
displayed  by  tbe  same  p etnas,  tbe 
which  dispense  hereditary  weahh. 
in  England,  tbe  destroyers  of  the  nolubty  lod 
gentry  of  a  whole  kingdom  will  find  tbe  best 
company  in  this  nation,  at  a  board  of  alagaaee 
and  hoi^itality.    Here  the  mana&daror  and 
hnshendmsn  wiB  bless  the  just  and  punetasl 
hand  that  in  India  has  torn  the  doth  from  tlw 
loom,  or  wrested  the  scanty  portion  af  rioe 
and  salt  firom  the  peasaaft  of  Bengal*  or  wi«^ 
finom  him  tbe  very  opium  in  which  be  foifol 
his  oppreesions  and  hia  opprfos.     Tbsy 
marry  into  your  iamiliea     dMy  antas  ialo 
yoursenate;  they  ease  your  estates  by  loaas ; 
they  raiw  their  vahie  by  deamnds ;  they  cha» 
rish  and  protect  your  rafauions,  which  lie  heavy 
on  your  patronage;  and  thero  ia  scaroely  aa 
houee  in  the  kin^lom  that  doea  not  feel  aoaaa 
concern  and  interest  that  makee  all  raftmn  of 
our  eastern  government  appear  officiooa  aad 
disgusting;  andonthewhole, amostdisooora- 
ging  attempt.    In  such  an  attempt  yon  hurt 
thoae  who  are  able  to  return  kindneea,  or  Is 
reoent  injury.    If  you  succeed,  you  save  those 
who  cannot  so  much  as  give  you  thanks.    All 
theee  things  shew  the  difficulty  of  the  work  wa 
have  on  hand:  but  they  shew  its  neoeesity  loo. 
Our  Indian  government  is  in  ita  beat  state  a 
grievance.    It  is  neceesary  that  tha  eocrao- 
tivee  riKxiId  be  uncomsMnly  vigoroua ;  and  dia 
woifc  of  men,  sanguine,  warm,  and  even  in^ 
passioned  in  the  cauee.    But  it  is  aa  ardnoua 
thing  to  plead  against  abuaee  of  a   power 
whidi  originates  from  your  own  coimtiy,  and 
aflbcts  those  whom  we  are  uaed  to  wmridtf  aa 
strangers. 

I  shall  certainly  endeavour  to  "*ft'<"'i»T  aqf^ 
aelf  to  this  temper;  though  I  am  soMihle  that 
a  coU  style  of  describiiv  actioaa  wbiob  ippaar 
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to  me  in  a  iwy  afietctuig  light,  is'equaDj  can* 
tnf7  to  the  justice  due  to  the  people,  and  to 
ill  genuine  human  feelings  aboirt  them.    I  aak 
pardon  of  truth  and  nature  for  this  oompliance. 
But  I  shall  be  very  sparing  of  epithets  either  to 
persons  or  things.    It  has  been  said  (and,  with 
regard  to  one  of  them,  with  trudi)  thatTacitua 
ai^  Machiavel,  by  their  cold  way  of  relating 
enormous  crimes,  have  in  some  sort  appeared 
not  to  disapprore  thtm ;  diat  they  seem  a  aort 
of  professors  of  the  art  of  tyraimy,  and  that 
they  cofn:qit  the  minds  of  their  readers,  by  noC 
expressiag  tiie  detestation  and  borroor  that 
naturally  belong  to  horrible  and  detestable  pro 
ceedings.    But  we  are  in  general,  Sir,  so  Uttle- 
acquainted  with  Indian  detaib;  the  inatni* 
ments  of  oppression  under  wliidi  tlie  peopla 
suffer  are  so  hard  to  be  understood ;  and  even 
the  very  luunes  of  the  sufibrers  are  so  oncoath 
and  strange  to  our  eais,  that  it  is  very  difficult 
for  our  sympathy  to  fix  upon  these  objects.    I 
am  sure  that  some  of  us  hare  comedown  rtairs 
from  tfie  committee-room,  with  impressions  on 
our  minds,  which  to  oa  were  tiie  inevitable 
results  of  our  disooreries,  yet  if  we  should  wa- 
ture  to  express  ourselves,  in  the  proper  lan- 
guage of  our  sentiments,  to  other  gentlemen, 
not  at  dl  prepared  to  enter  into  the  cause  of 
them,  nothing  could  appear  more  harsh  and 
dissonant,   more   violent  and  unaccountable, 
than  our  language  and  behaviour.    All  these 
circumstancea  are  not,  I  codesa,  very  favour- 
able to  the  idea  of  our  attempting  to  govern 
India  at  alL    But  there  we  are ;  there  we  are 
placed  by  the  Sovereign  Diapooer ;  and  we 
must  do  the  beat  we  can  in  our  situation.    Tha- 
situation  of  man  is  the  preceptor  of  his  du^. 

Upon  the  plan  which  1  laid  down,  and  to 
whidi  I  beg  leave  to  return,  1  was  oooaidering 
the  conduct  of  the  company  to  those  nations 
which  are  indirect^  subject  to  their  autbori^. 
The  most  considerable  of  the  dependent  princes 
is  the  nabob  of  Onde.  My  right  bonoorablo 
friend,'*  to  whom  we  owe  tbs  remedial  billsoD 
your  table,  has  already  pointed  out  loyoo^  in  one 
of  the  reports,  the  oonditioa of  tliat  prince,  and 
asitstoodmthetimeheaUudedto.  Ishailooly 
add  a  few  circumstancea  that  may  tend  to 
awaken  some  sense  of  the  manner  in  which 
the  condition  of  the  people  is  afiFected  by  that 
of  the  prince,  and  involved  in  it;  and  to  shew 
you,  that  indien  vre  talk  of  the  saffsrings  of 
princes,  we  do  not  lamoit  the  oppression  of 
indiridualB ;  and  that  in  theae  cases  the  high 
and  die  low  suffer  together. 

In  the  year  1779,  the  nabob  of  Oudarspro- 

0  Sir.  Fox. 


aented,  through  the  British  reaident  at  his 
court,  that  the  number  of  oon^wny's  troopa 
slatiooed  in  his  dominions  was  a  main  cause 
of  his  distress ;  and  that  all  thoae  which  he 
was  not  bound  by  treaty  to  wintain  should  be 
withdrawn,  as  they  had  greatly  diminished  his 
revenue,  and  impoverished  his  country.  I 
wiDreadyoo,  if  you  please,  a  few  extracts  from 
theae  representations. 

Ha  statea,  **  that  the  country  and  cultivation 
are  abandoned;  and  this  year  in  particular, 
from  the  excessive  drought  of  the  season, 
deductions  of  many  laca  having  been  allowed 
to  the  fiurmers,  who  are  still  Idl  unsatisfied ;" 
and  then  he  proceeds  with  a  long  detail  of  hia 
own  distress,  and  that  of  his  family,  and  all  hia 
dependanta ;  and  adds,  **  that  the  new-raised 
brigade  is  not  only  quite  uselees  to  my  govern- 
ment, but  is  moreover  the  cauae  of  much  loas, 
both  in  revenues  and  customs.    The  detached 
body  of  troopa  under  European  officers  bring 
nothing  hut  eot^fumn  to  the  qffidrt  ^  my 
fDwrmiiefU,  oni  art  tmtkr^  their  oum  maaUn,^ 
Mr.  Middleton,  Mr.  Hastinp's  coiiBdaitial 
resident,  vouches  for  the  truth  of  this  repre- 
sentation in  its  fiilleat  extenL  "lamcoocemed 
to  confess,  that  there  is  too  good  ground  for  this 
plea.    J%t  mufifrhgw  haahten  gmercithrtMf^ 
Ota  the  whoU^tho  taster's  [the  nabob  of  Oode] 
dofimaons,  obvious  to  every  body ;  and  no/alal 
have  been  ita  consequmces,  that  no  person  of 
either  credit  or  character,  would  enter  into 
engagements  with  government  for  ferroing  the 
country .**     He  then  proceeds  togive  strong  in- 
atancea  of  the  general  calamity,  auid  its  ^ects. 
It  wasnow  to  be  seen  wbatsteps  the  gover- 
aoui^general  and  council  took  for  the  relief  of 
this  distressed  country,  long  labouring  imder 
the  vexations  of  oMn,  and  now  stricken  by  the 
hand  of  God.    The  case  of  a  general  fiunine 
is  known  to  relax  the  aeverity  even  of  the 
most  rigorous  governments— Mr.  Hastings  doea 
not  deny,  or  shew  the  least  doubt  of  the  fact. 
The  representation   is  hundble,  and  almoat 
abieet.    On  this  repreaentation  from  a  great 
prince  of  the  distress  of  hia  subjecU,  Mr. 
Hastings  falla  into  a  violent  passion ;  such  (aa 
it  seems)  would  be  unjustifiable  in  any  one 
who  apeaks  of  any  part  of  Ms  conduct    Ho 
dechuaa,  *'  that  the  cfamomii,  the  tone  is  which 
they  were  aaaerted,  and  the  season  in  iriiich 
they  were  made,  are  all  equally  alarming,  and 
appear  to  him  to  require  an  adequate  degree 
of  finwieas  in  this  board,  in  fl|ipoii(MR  to  tlMn.** 
He  proceeda  to  deal  out  very  unreserved  lan- 
guage, on  the  person  and  character  of  the 
nab^  and  hia  ministers.    He  dedarea,  that  in 
a  division  between  him  and  dM  nabob,  *Ae 
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,"  With  rogtrd  to  the 
urgent  and  inettnt  oeoeeH^,  from  the  ikihire 
of  the  cran,  he  njt,  <*  thatferAope  ezpedteate 
mojf  bt  fiuitd  for  efibrding  e  groAul  relief 
from  the  burtfiea  of  which  he  so  hemTily  eom- 
pUine,  and  it  riiaD  be  mj  endeavour  to  seek 
them  out.***  and  leat  be  ihould  be  Mapeded  of 
too  much  haate  to  allenato  aofieringa,  and  to 
remore  riolence,  he  saya,  **  that  theae  rauat  be 
gradual^  appliedi  and  thdr  complete  f^lol 
may  be  dutant;  and  thia  I  conoeire  it  oU  he 
can  claim  of  right.'* 

Thia  complete  effect  of  hia  lenity  ia  diatant 
indeed.  Rejecting  thia  demand,  (aa  he  calla 
the  nabob*!  abject  BopplicatkaO  he  attribulea  it 
aa  he  uaually  doea  all  thinga  or  the  kind,  to  the 
dinrion  in  their  govenunent ;  and  aaya,  **  ttiia 
ia  a  powerful  motive  with  MM  (however  inclined 
I  might  be,  imon  oi^  oih^  oeeamoHf  to  yield  to 
aome  pari  of  lua  demand)  to  give  them  an 
n&fofute  and  uneondt^onal  r^ual  upon  the 
preieot ;  and  even  to  bring  to  pumahmnty  if 
w»i  tq^kienoe  eacnprodMOi  that  flfW,  Dhotf  moan- 
diariutoho  haoe  mideavound to  mtJu  thtmtelvu 
the  imtrununta  ofdixuSon  teioem  «•.** 

Here,  Sir,  ia  much  heat  and  paaaion;  bat 
no  more  coosideratioa  of  the  diatreaa  of  the 
country,  from  a  &ihire  of  the  maana  of  aub- 
aiatence,  and  (if  poaaible)  the  worae  evil  of  an 
uaeleaa  and  licentioua  aoldienr,  than  if  thmr 
were  the  moat  contemptible  of  all  triiiea.  A 
letter  ia  written  in  cooaeqoence,  in  aueh  a 
atyle  of  ]xAj  deapotiam,  aa  I  believe  haa  hi- 
therto beoi  unezan^ded  and  unheard-of  m  the 
recorda  of  the  Eaat  The  troopa  were  con- 
tinued. The  gradual  rdief,  whoae  effect  waa 
to  be  ao  d£rtant,  haa  fieoer  been  aobatantially  and 
beneficially  applied— «nd  the  country  ia  mined. 

Mr.  Haatinga,  two  yeara  after,  vdien  it  waa 
too  late,  aaw  the  abaolote  neceaaity  of  a  re- 
moval of  the  intolerable  grievance  of  thia 
licentioua  aoldlery,  whidi,  under  pretence  of 
defending  it,  held  the  coontiy  under  miKtaiy 
execution.  A  new  treaty  and  arrangement, 
according  to  the  pleaaure  of  Mr.  HaaChnga, 
took  place ;  and  thia  new  treaty  waa  broken 
in  the  old  manner,  in  every  oaanntial  article. 
The  aoldiery  were  again  aent,  and  again  aeC 
looae.  The  eflfbct  of  all  hia  manoBuvrea,  from 
which  it  aeema  he  waa  aanguine  enough  to 
entertain  hopea,  upon  the  atate  of  the  country, 
he  himaelf  informa  ua,  "  the  event  haa  proved 
the  reverm  of  hia  hopea,  and  aooMmcladan  of 
dUlrtm,  debaaemenif  and  duoaHrfaiAm  to  the 
nabob,  and  diaofpcintmndandSMgraoe  to  am. 
—Every  meaaure  [vrhich  he  had  himadf  pro- 
poaed]  haa  been  ao  eondiMlKf  aa  to  give  him 
canae  of  dfapleaanra;  there  are  no  ofleen 


eatabliahed  by  which  hia  affain 
regolarly  conducted ;  mean,  incapable,  aad| 
indigent  men  have  been  appointed.  A  onn- 
ber  of  the  diatricsta  without  authority,  and 
without  tlte  meana  of  peraonal  protetrtka; 
aome  of  them  have  been  murdered  by  me 
zemindara,  and  theae  xemindam,  inatead  of 
puniahmeat,  have  been  permitted  to  retain 
dieir  lemindariea,  with  independent  aiMho- 
titf;  off  the  other  zeoundara  auffered  to  liaa 
up  ks  rebefiioa,  and  to  iaauk  die  aulharily  of 
the  aircar,  without  any  attempt  made  to  anp- 
preaa  them ;  and  the  company*!  debt,  kiBtead 
of  being  diacharged  by  the  aiarignmcota  and 
extraordinary  aourcea  of  money  prcwided  for 
tiiat  purpottf  ia  Wufy  to  emcotd  even  tkt 
atwhieh  k  mood  at  tha  time  in  wkidk  tha 
raaagamoA  uith  Ma  aBeeOeM^  wo 
The  hooM  will  amile  at  the  reaource  on 
the  directora  take  credit  aa  anch  a  certainty  ia 
their  cnrioua  aocounL 

Thia  ia  Mr.  Haating8*a  own  narrative  of  die 
effecte  of  hia  own  aectlement  Thia  ia  iha 
atate  of  the  country  wliich  we  have  been  told 
ia  in  perfect  peace  and  order ;  and,  wiiaft  b 
cnrioua,  he  informa  ua,  that  amry  part  of  thia 
«Mt  ^bnrfoid  lo  ftwi  m  tka  mrdm  atad  aiawna  m 
ukieh  it  happanodf  at  the  veiy  time  ha  made 
hia  arrangemOTt  c^  men  and  meaaorea. 

The  invariable  courae  of  the  eompaay'a  po- 
licy ia  thia:  Either  they  aet  up  aome  priaoe 
too  odioua  to  maintain  himaelf  without  the 
neeeaai^  of  their  aaaiatanoe;  or  tli^ 
render  him  odioua,  by  making  him  the 
ment  of  their  government  Inthatcaae 
are  bountifully  aent  to  him  to  "**Tf«>if*  lua 
authority.  That  he  ahould  hava  ao  want  of 
aaaiatanoe,  a  civil  gentleman,  catted  a  reaklent, 
ia  kept  at  hia  court,  who,  under  pretanoa  of 
providing  duly  for  the  pay  of  theee  troopa,  gate 
aaaignmentB  on  die  revenue  into  hia  handa. 
Umter  hia  provident  management,  d^Ma  aooa 
accumulate ;  new  amignmento  are  made  foe 
theae  debta;  until,  atep  by  alep,  the  whole 
revenue,  and  with  it  tlw  wliole  power  «f  the 
eountiy,  ia  delivered  into  hia  handa.  The 
military  do  not  behold  without  a  viitnooa  ean- 
lation  die  moderate  gaina  of  the  civil  departs 
ment.  They  fed  that,  in  a  country  drtvaa  to 
habitual  rebellion  by  the  civil  governmaut,  the 
military  ia  neceaaaiy ;  and  thqr  will  not  per- 
mit thebr  aervicea  to  go  unrewarded.  Tiacta 
of  country  are  delivered  over  to  their  dl^ 
cretion.  Then  it  ia  fboad  proper  to  tammi 
their  commanding  officera  into  fonaera  of 
revenue.  Thua  between  the  well  paid  oivil, 
aad  well  rewarded  militafy  eatabliahateBt,  the 
aitattion  of  the  nativaa  may  be  oMily 
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tiHvd.     The  ttiUmrity  of  the  regular  and  aiecuMr  my^  "  Fyzooleh  Ktiin,  dKMgh  a  bad 

law&l  govennmit  ia  every  where  and  id  aoklier,  [tlwt  ia  the  true  source  of  hb  miaftr- 

everjr  point  eztinguMied.    DJaorden  and  vio-  tune,]  haa  approved  himielf  a  good  aimil ; 

lenoea  ariae ;  they  are  repreeaed  bj  other  die-  having,  it  ia  aoppoaed,  in  the  oourse  of  a  iew 

ordera  and  ^liernalences.    Wherever  the  eoi-  yeari,  at  leaat  tfouMed  the  population  and  ra- 

lectara  of  the  revenue,  and  the  ftinning  colonala  venue  of  hit  country." — ^In  another  part  of  the 

and  niiiora  move,  ruin  ia  about  them,  rebeltion  oorreapondenoe  he  ie  charged  with  making  hia 

hefiire  and  behind  them.  The  people  in  crowdi  oountiy  an  aayfami  for  the  oppreeaed  peaaama, 

fly  out  of  the  country ;  and  the  froirtier  ii  who  fly  from  the  territoriea  of  Oude.    Thn 

guarded  by  linea  of  troopa,  noC  to  eadude  an  improvement  of  hia  revmue,  ariaing  from  thia 

enemy,  bitt  to  prevoit  tlie  eacape  of  the  in-  aingle  crime,  (n^iicfa  Mr.  Hastingi  oonaidem 

habitanta.  aa  tantamount  to  treaaoo,)  ie  stated  at  an  hm»> 

By  Iheoe  meana,  m  the  oourae  of  not  mora  dred  and  fifty  thoiimnd  pounds  a  year, 
than  four  or  five  yean,  this  once  opulent  and        Dr.  Swift  aomewbere  says,  that  he  who 

flouriahing  ooiaUry,  which,  by  the  aooounia  could  make  two  bladea  of  graaa  grow  where 

given  in  the  Bengal  conauteitiona,  yielded  but  one  grew  before,  waa  a  greater  beneJador 

more  than  three  aoore  of  Sicca  rupeea,  that  ia,  to  the  hmnan  race  than  aB  the  politiciana  fliat 

above  three  millions  sterling  amiuafly,  ia  ra-  evw  existed.    This  prince,  who  wouU  have 

dueed,  as  fitf  aa  I  can  discover,  in  a  matter  been  deified  by  antiquity,  who  wouU  hsva 

purposely  involved  in  the  utmoat  perplezityt  to  been  radied  widi  Onria,  and  Bacchua,  and 

less  than  one  million  three  hundred  thooaand  Ceres,  and  the  divinities  most  propitious  lo 

pounds,  and  that  exacted  by  every  mode  oC  men,  vraa,  for  thoae  very  merita,  by  name  at^ 

rigour  that  can  be  devised.    To  complete  the  tacked  by  the  company'a  government,  aa  a 

businesa,  most  of  the  wretched  remnants  of  dria  cheat,  a  robber,  a  traitor.    In  the  same  breafli 

revenue  are  mortgaged,  and  delivered  into  the  in  which  he  was  accuaed  as  a  rebel,  he  waa 

handa  of  the  usurers  at  Benarea  (for  there  ordered  at  once  to  furnish  bflOO  hone.    On 

akme  are  to  be  found  some  lingering  remaiaa  delay,  or  (according  to  the  technical  phraae, 

of  the  ancient  wealth  of  theee  regions)  at  an  when  any  remonstrance  is  made  to  them)  **sii 

interest  tf  near  (fcir^|»«r  eeiU,per  annum,  Muamony**  he  was  declared  a  vioUtor  of  treai* 

The  revenues  in  this  manner  foiling,  they  ties,  and  every  thing  be  had  was  U>  be  takea 

aeized  i^nn  the  estalea  of  every  person  of  fitim  himw— Not  one  word,  however,  of  hoiaa 

eminence  in  the  country,  and  under  the  name  in  thia  treaty. 

of  ruwmptiolif  confiscated  their  property.    I        The  terriloiy  of  thia  FiauDa  KhAo,  BAC. 

wish,  Sir,  to  be  understood  universally  and  Speaker,  ia  less  than  the  county  of  NorfolL 

Utersklly,  when  I  assert,  that  there  ia  not  left  It  b  an  inknd  country,  M  aeven  hundMfl 

one  man  of  property  and  aubslance  for  hb  miles  from  aiqr  aea-port,  and  not  diathignirfiad 

rank,  in  the  whole  of  theee  provineea,  in  pRH  for  any  one  conaideraMa  branch  of  maBD^ 

vinoes  which  are  nearly  the  extent  of  England  focture  whatsoever.    From  thb  tarritory  ao> 

and  Walea  taken  together.    Not  one  land*  veral  very  conaiderable  auma  had  at  aevenl 

holder,  not  one  banker,  not  one  merchant,  not  times  been  paid  to  the  Britiah  reaidenC    Tha 

one  even  of  theee  who  usually  perish  bst,  the  demand  of  cavalry,  without  a  ahadow  or  do- 

ttttnmcM  moricns  in  a  rumed  state,  not  one  for-  cent  pretext  of  right,  amounted  to  three  hm* 

mer  of  revenue.  dred  thousand  a  year  more,  at  the  kmest 

One  country  for  a  vrhUe  remained,  which  computation ;  and  it  b  atated,  by  the  bat 

stood  as  an  bbnd  in  the  midst  of  the  grand  person  sent  to  negotiate,  aa  a  demsind  of  litlia 

waste  of  the  company'a  dominion.    My  right  t»e,  if  it  could  be  complied  with ;  but  that  the 

honourable  firiend,  in  hb  admirable  speech  on  compliance  waa  impoasiUe,  aa  it  amounted  to 

moving  the  bill,  just  touched  the  situation,  flie  mors  than  hb  territories  cocdd  supply,  if  flisra 

oflences,  and  the  punishment  of  a  native  prince,  had  been  no  other  demand  upon  him—three 

called  FizuUaKhAn.  Thb  man,  by  policy  and  hundred  thouaand  pounds  a  year  from  an  ii^ 

force,  had  protected  himself  finoitn  the  general  land  country  not  so  large  aa  Norfolk ! 
extirpation  of  the  Rohilla  chiefii.     He  waa        The  thing  most  extraordinary  waa  to  hear 

secured  (if  that  were  any  security)  by  a  treaty,  the  culprit  defend  himself  from  the  imputatioB 

It  was  stated  to  you,  as  it  vraa  atated  by  the  «f  hb  virtues,  as  if  they  had  been  the  bbckait 

enemies  of  that  unfortunate  man—**  that  the  ofiencea.    He  extenuated  the  auperiour  eokl- 

whole  of  hb  country  b  what  the  whole  oouMiy  vation  of  hb  oonntiy.    He  denied  ita  pcipnia 

of  the  Rohillaa  wot,  cuHivated  like  a  ganbli,  tkm.    He  endeavoured  to  prove  that  he  had 

without  one  neglected  apot  in  it,"— Another  often  aent  back  flie  poor  psaaant  that  aon^ 
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■hshar  with  hin.— I  am  make  no  oLtmatian 
•a  thin. 

After  a  Tarietjr  of  extortions  and  TexatioiM, 
loo  &Ufaing  to  jou,  too  diagiMting  to  moi  to 
fo  throagh  with,  thej  found  '*  that  they  ought 
to  be  in  a  better  state  to  warrant  forcible 
meaaa;'*  they  therefere  oootented  tbemielTea 
with  a  groaa  aum  of  £.160,000  for  their  pre- 
nait  denand.  They  offered  him  indeed  an 
ideaMiity  from  their  ezactiom  in  future  for  three 
hundred  thwwand  pounda  more.  But  he  r»- 
fiaed  to  buy  their  aecuritiee;  pleading  (proba- 
bly with  truth)  hia  poverty:  but  if  the  plea 
were  not  founded,  in  n^  opinion  very  wiaely ; 
aot  chooaing  to  deal  any  more  in  that  dang»- 
rona  conanodity  of  the  coaopany'a  faith;  and 
thinking  it  better  to  oppoae  diatreai  and  unar- 
med obotinaey  to  unooloured  exaction,  than  to 
aubjeet  himaeif  to  be  oonaidered  aa  a  cheat,  if 
hm  ahouU  nuke  a  treaqr  in  the  leaat  beneficial 
tohimaelC 

Thua  they  eaiecuted  an  exemplary  punialn 
neat  on  FizuUa  Kh&n  for  the  cuhure  of  hia 
country.  But,  eonaciona  that  the  prerention 
«f  eriia  is  the  great  ofaieot  of  all  good  regula- 
tion, they  deprived  him  of  the  meana  of  in- 
ereaaing  that  criminal  cultivation  in  future,  by 
«haiawing  his  coffers;  and,  that  the  population 
«f  faiaeovntry  should  no  DMre  be  a  standing 
ffoproach  and  libel  on  the  oompany'a  govem- 
■Knt,  they  bound  him,  by  a  positive  mgage- 
ment,  not  to  aflbrd  any  shelter  whataoever  to 
die  fiumera  and  labourers  who  shouU  seek 
rafiige  in  his  territories,  from  the  exactions  of 
the  British  residents  in  Oude.  When  they 
had  done  aD  thia  effectually,  they  gave  him  a 
lull  and  oooqilete  acquittance  from  all  chargea 
«f  rebellion,  or  of  any  intention  to  rebel,  or  of 
hia  having  originally  had  any  tntereat  in,  or  any 
means  of  rebellion. 

These  intended  rebellions  are  one  of  the 
coBBpany's  standing  reaouroes.  When  money 
has  been  thought  to  be  heaped  up  any  where, 
ita  ownera  are  imiversally  accused  of  rebellion, 
until  they  are  acquitted  <d  their  money  and 
Iheir  treasons  at  once.  The  money  once  takei^ 
all  aocuaation,  trial,  and  punishment  ends.  It 
is  so  settled  a  resource,  that  I  rather  wonder 
hofw  it  cornea  to  be  omitted  in  the  director's 
account;  but  I  take  it  for  granted  this  omission 
will  be  sopirfied  in  their  next  edition. 

The  company  stretched  this  resource  to  the 
fidl  extent,  when  ^y  accuaed  two  oU  women, 
in  the  remotest  eoner  of  India  (who  eodd 
have  no  pomible  view  or  motive  to  raise  dis- 
twiianoeB)  of  being  o^Agad  in  rebelUon,  with 
an  intent  to  driva  out  lbs  Englisb  aatioa,  m 
wlMaa  pvatadioBi  pvcbaiad  bj  miiiey  tad 


secured  by  treaty,  rested  the  sole  hope  of  their 
existence.    But  the  company  wanted  money, 
and  the  old  woooeo  mutt  be  guiky  of  n  ploL 
They  were  accused  of  rebellion,  and  they 
convicted  of  wealth.    Twice  had  great 
been  extorted  from  them,  and  as  often  had  tba 
British  faith  guaranteed  the  remainder.    A 
body  of  British  troops,  with  one  of  the  military 
fivmers  general  at  their  head,  was  aent  to 
aeixe  upon  the  castle  in  which  theae  helpleaa 
women  resided.     Their  chief  eunuchs,  wha 
were  their  agents,  their  guardians,  prateclons, 
persons  of  lugh  rank  according  to  the  Eastern 
manners,  and  of  great  trust,  were  thrown  into 
dui^eons,  to  make  them  discover  their  hidden 
treasures ;  and  there  they  lie  at  present.    Tba 
lands  assigned  for  the  maintenance  of  tibe 
women  were  seized  and  confiscated.    Their 
jewels  and  effects  were  taken,  and  aet  op  to 
a  pretended  auction  in  an  obscure  place,  and 
bought  at  such  a  price  as  the  gentlemen  thought 
proper  to  give.    No  account  baa  ever  been 
tranamitted  of  the  articles  or  produce  of  this 
sale.    What  money  was  obtained  ia  unknown, 
or  what  terms  were  stipulated  for  the  mainlo- 
nance  of  theae  despoil^l  and  foriom  creatorea ; 
for  by  some  particulars  it  appears  aa  if  an 
engagement  of  the  kind  was  made. 

Let  me  here  remark,  once  for  all,  that  tfaoof^ 
the  act  of  177S  requirea  that  an  account  of  all 
prooeedings  shouU  be  diligently  transmitted, 
that  this  like  all  the  other  injunctions  of  the 
law,  is  totally  despised;  and  that  half  at  least 
of  the  most  in^)ortant  papers  are  intentionally 
withhekL 

I  wish  you,  Sir,  to  advert  particidarly,  ia 
diia  tranaacti<Mi,  to  the  quality  and  the  num- 
bers of  the  persona  spoiled,  and  the  instrument 
by  whom  that  spoil  was  made.  These  an- 
cient matrons  called  the  Begums,  or  Princesses, 
ware  of  the  first  birth  and  quality  in  India, 
tba  one  mother,  the  other  wife,  of  the  late 
nabob  of  Oude,  Sujah  Dowlah,  a  prince  posr 
sessed  of  extensive  and  flourishing  dominions, 
and  the  second  roan  in  the  Mogul  empire. 
This  prince  (suspicious,  and  not  unjustly  sus- 
picious, of  his  son  end  successor)  at  his  death 
committed  his  treasures  and  his  family  to  the 
British  faith.  That  family  and  household,  con- 
sis^  of  two  thouMcmd  vxftnm  ;  to  which  were 
added  two  other  seraglios  of  near  kindred^ 
and  said  to  be  extremely  numerous,  and  (as  I 
am  well  informed)  of  about  fourscore  of  the 
nabob's  children,  with  all  the  eunuchs,  the 
ancient  servants,  and  a  multitude  of  the  depen- 
dants of  his  splendid  court.  These  were  all 
to  he  pnyvided,  for  preaent  maintenance  aa4 
foliiM  eataUiriunsot,  from  the  laada  aaofnad 
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o  doiver,  and  from  the  CreMurM  whidi  he  left 
to  these  matrom,  in  trust  for  the  whole  fiuniljr. 

So  &r  as  to  die  objects  of  the  ipoiL  Theii»> 
ttrumeMt  chosen  by  Mr.  Hastings  to  despoil  the 
relict  of  Sojah  DowUJi  was  her  cvm  ten,  die 
reigning  nabob  of  Oode.  It  was  the  pious 
hand  of  a  son  that  was  selected  to  tear  from 
his  mother  and  grandmother  the  provision  of 
their  age,  die  inaimenance  of  his  brethren,  and 
of  all  the  ancient  household  of  his  ftither. 
[Here  a  laugh  from  some  joong  members]— 
The  laugh  is  $ta»omUey  and  the  occasion  de- 
cent and  proper. 

By  the  last  adrices  somediing  of  the  sura 
extorted  remained  unpaid.  The  women  in 
despair  refused  to  deliver  more,  unless  their 
lands  are  restored,  and  their  ministers  released 
from  prison :  but  Mr.  Hastings  and  his  council, 
steady  to  their  point,  and  consistent  to  the  last 
in  their  conduct,  write  to  the  resident  to  sti- 
mulate the  son  to  accomplish  the  filial  acta 
he  had  brou^t  so  near  lo  their  perfection. 
'*  We  desire,  say  they  in  their  letter  to  the 
resident,  (written  so  late  as  March  last,)  "  that 
you  will  inform  us  if  any,  and  what  means, 
have  been  taken  for  recovering  the  balance  due 
from  the  Begum  [Princess]  at  Fizabad;  and 
that,  if  necessary,  you  rteommend  it  to  the 
vizier  to  enforce  the  moat  ^ffbduai  mtana  for 
that  purpose.** 

What  their  effectual  means  of  enforcing 
demands  on  women  of  high  rank  and  condi- 
tion are,  I  shall  shew  you,  Sir,  in  a  few 
minutes ;  when  I  represent  to  you  another  of 
these  plots  and  rebellions,  which  o/vx^t,  in 
India,  diough  so  rarefy  any  where  dse,  are  the 
offspring  of  an  easy  condition,  and  hoarded 
riches. 

Benares  is  the  capital  city  of  the  Indian 
religion.  It  is  regarded  as  hdy  by  a  particu- 
lar and  distinguished  sancti^;  amd  the  Glentoos 
in  general  diiiik  themselves  as  mudi  obliged  to 
visit  it  once  in  their  lives  as  the  MahomiBtans 
to  perform  their  pilgrimage  to  Mecca.  By 
this  means  that  city  grew  great  in  commerce 
and  opulence ;  and  so  effectually  was  it  se- 
cured by  the  pious  veneration  of  that  peo- 
ple, that  in  all  wars  and  in  all  riolences  of 
power,  there  was  so  sure  an  asylum,  both  for 
poverty  and  wealth,  (as  it  were  under  a  divine 
protection,)  that  the  wisest  hiws  and  best  as- 
sured free  constitution  could  not  better  provide 
for  die  relief  of  the  one,  or  the  safely  of  the 
other ;  and  this  tranquillity  influenced  to  the 
greatest  degree  the  prosperity  of  all  the  coun- 
try, and  the  territoiy  of  which  it  was  the  capi- 
ta. The  interest  of  money  there  was  not 
more  than  half  the  usual  rale  in  which  it  stood 


in  an  odier  places.  The  reports  have  folly  in- 
formed you  of  the  means  and  of  the  terms  in 
which  this  city  and  the  territory  called  Gaai* 
pour,  of  which  it  was  the  head,  came  under 
the  sovereign^  of  the  East  India  Company. 

If  ever  there  was  a  subordinate  doroinioa 
pleasandy  circumstanced  to  the  superiour  pow- 
er, it  was  this ;  a  large  rent  or  tribute,  to  the 
amoom  of  two  hundred  and  sixty  thousand 
pounds  a  year,  was  paid  in  monthly  instalments 
with  the  punctuality  of  a  dividend  at  the  bank. 
If  ever  there  was  a  prince  who  cookl  not  have 
an  interest  in  disturbances,  it  was  its  sove- 
reign, the  rajah  Cheit  Sing.  He  was  in  pos- 
session of  l£»  capital  of  his  religion,  anid  a 
vriOing  revenue  vras  paid  by  the  devout  people 
who  reeofted  to  him  from  all  parts.  His  sove- 
reign^ and  his  independence,  except  his  tri- 
bute, was  secured  by  every  tie.  His  teiritory 
vras  not  much  less  than  half  of  Irefamd,  and 
displayed  in  aU  parts  a  degree  of  cultivation, 
ease,  and  plenty,  under  his  frugal  and  paternal 
management,  ^idi  left  him  nothing  to  desire, 
either  for  honour  or  satisfaction. 

This  was  the  light  in  vrfiidi  this  country 
appeared  to  almost  every  eye.  But  Mr.  HaiN 
tings  beheld  it  askance.  Mr.  Hastings  tells  us 
diat  it  was  reported  of  diis  Cheit  Sing,  diat  hi* 
fitther  left  him  a  million  sterling,  and  that  he 
made  annual  accessions  to  the  hoard.  No- 
thing could  be  so  obnoxious  to  indigent  power. 
So  much  wealth  coukl  not  be  hmooent.  The 
house  is  fully  acquainted  with  the  unfounded 
and  unjust  requisitions  which  were  made  upon 
this  prince.  The  question  has  been  most  ably 
and  condustvely  cleared  up  in  one  of  the  re- 
ports of  the  select  committee,  and  in  an  answer 
of  the  court  of  directors  to  an  extraordinary 
puUication  against  them  by  their  servant,  Mr. 
Hastings.  But  I  mean  to  pass  by  these  ex- 
actions, as  if  they  wore  perfectly  just  and  regu- 
htf ;  and,  having  admitted  them,  I  take  what  I 
shall  now  trouble  you  with,  only  as  it  serves  to 
shew  die  spirit  of  the  company's  government, 
the  mode  in  which  it  is  carried  on,  and  the 
maxims  on  ^ich  it  proceeds. 

Mr.  Hastings^  from  nrfiom  I  take  the  doctrine, 
endeavours  to  prove  that  Cheit  Sing  was  no 
sovereign  princo ;  but  a  mere  zemindar  or  com- 
mon subject,  holding  land  by  rent.  If  this  be 
granted  to  him,  it  is  next  to  be  seen  under  what 
terms  he  is  of  opinion  such  a  landhokler,  that 
is  a  British  subject,  holds  his  life  and  property 
under  the  company's  government.  It  is  pro- 
per to  understand  well  the  doctrines  of  the 
person  whose  administration  has  lately  re- 
ceived such  distinguished  approbation  torn 
die   company.    Hia  doctrine  ia— ^thaC  Iba 
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r,  V.  .^  r^^  deUgmltd  I9  it,  holdi 
matkority  ov«r  racb  semindifs  ;— 
tlMtt  he  [raeh  a  nlBsect]  owes  oa  impkek  and 
mnmerwd  obedieooe  to  its  autborttjr,  at  the 
frnftitun  efon  of  bia  1^^  and  prepgrty,  at  the 
PUC&xTiair  of  thoee  who  heki  or  fvSiff  rtpn- 
■Mlirf  the  terereign  anthority ;— and  that  tktm 
righlaareyyiy  delegated  10  Am  Mr.HartiDga." 

Such  ia  a  Britiah  goremooHe  idea  of  the 
eoodition  of  a  great  Bemiadar  holding  under  a 
BntiA  anthoritjr ;  and  this  kind  of  authority  he 
tuppeaei  (hUy  delegated  to  Aim;  thoi^^  00 
aueh  delegadoB  appean  u  any  coouniinaa, 
ioetnictioii,  or  act  of  parlianeat.  At  hia  db- 
•utiea  he  niay  deaundf  of  the  fy**t!mfte  of 
any  sentndar  orer  aad  abofe  hia  rent  or  tri> 
bule,  e?en  what  he  pleatta,  with  a  eofreraign 
authority ;  and  if  he  doei  not  yield  an  iwplirtf 
MTjam  vol  obedieace  to  all  hia  oommanda,  he 
Ibcfeiti  hia  lande,  hia  life,  and  hia  propertyi  at 
Mr.  Haatingi*!  diaerctfoa.  But,  eitravagant, 
and  efen  fiantic  aa  theae  poaitiom  appear,  they 
are  laaa  ao  than  what  I  iludl  now  reaid  to  you ; 
lor  he  aaMrte,  that  if  any  one  ehould  urge  an 
exeraption  fron  bmv«  thaa  a  etated  paynent, 
or  ■hould  oooaider  die  deeds,  which  passed  be- 
tweea  him  and  the  board,  "  as  bearing  fAs 
Hinfi^y  mA  firm  of  a  treaty  between  equal 
atatea,*'  he  saya, "  that  such  an  opinion  ia  't^ 
aelf  crinunal  to  the  stale  of  which  be  iaaaub- 
jeot ;  and  that  he  was  biiBself  ammahle  to  ita 
justice,  if  be  gave  eomloiaace  to  such  a  Miff." 
Here  ia  a  new  species  of  crime  invented,  that 
of  countenancing  a  belief— but  a  belief  of  «Huit  7 
A  belief  of  that  which  the  court  of  directors, 
Hastin^i^a  maaten,  and  a  oommitee  of  thia 
houae,  have  decided  aa  this  prinoe's  indisputa» 
ble  right. 

But  supposing  the  rajah  of  Benarea  to  be  a 
mere  subject,  ayud  that  subject  a  criminal  of 
the  highest  farm ;  let  ua  see  what  coutm  was 
taken  by  an  upright  En^ish  raagistrato.  Did 
he  cite  tfus  culprit  before  hia  tribunal?  Did 
he  make  a  charge?  Did  he  produce  witnesses? 
These  are  not  fonna ;  they  are  parts  of  sub- 
stantial and  eternal  justice.  No,  not  a  word 
of  aH  this,  Mr.  Hastings  concludes  him,  ta  hit 
awn  mmdf  to  be  guilty;  he  makes  thia  oooclu- 
non  on  reports,  on  bearaaya,  on  af^earances, 
on  rumoura,  on  coiyectures,  00  presumptions; 
and  eron  these  never  ooce  hiateidto  the  party, 
nor  publicly  to  any  human  being,  till  the  whoMO 
buaineea  was  done. 

But  the  govemour  telb  you  hia  motive  ibr 
thia  eztraodioary  proceeding,  ao  contrary  to 
eveiy  mode  of  justice  towaios  either  a  prince 
or  a  aubieet,  ikiirily  aad  without  di^goisf;  and 
hapali'Ul#l«or  hndadrnkeyof  hii  wfaal^ 


eonduct  >-^*  I  wiU  snppoae,  for  a  aaosnaM,  thtf 
I  have  acted  with  uawairanlahle  rigour  %^ 
wards  Cheit  Sing,  and  even  with  injusliesw — 
LetmyMOTiTBbeconsukad.  IlsACakHUa, 
with  a  belief  tl«t  ■JFiiiaiiiliaMj 
were  necesrary,  and  those  ea»tad  with 
a  attaify  httmij  to  pnjeurfo  the  coaapany'a  ■»- 
IWMta  fnua  tmkng  wtdtt  me 
wdgkt  ulhkk  oyye—ed  thmu  I  saw  a 
waniiiify  for  curbingthe  over-fiemipowerofa 

Cumnd>er  of  their  dominion,  and  ftt  m^ 
kvmtnbtautoAtr^  itf  tkmr  fmrnrnj 
amgmeia."  Thia  is  plain  speaking;  sAo 
this,  it  is  no  wonder  that  the  rajah's  weahh 
and  bis  offence,  the  necessities  df  the 
and  the  qiulence  of  the  delimpient,  are 
separated,  through  the  whole  of  Mr.  Hastingi^s 
apology.  "  The  justice  and  ^0^9  of  encting 
«  tarf$ pteytoary  nmlcL"  The  reaolution  ^i$ 
drmo  from  km  guilt  the  means  ^  ntitf  tt  At 
ewwfuaiy'a  dutre$$ei.^  Hia  determination  **  to 
make  him  peg/  largely  for  his  pardon,  or  to  ei»> 
eule  aaerere  vengeance  for  paat  delinquency.** 
That  «'  aa  hia  u»tM  wom  great,  and  the  eoa»- 
pa^t  nigeneiet  presaing,  he  though  it  a 
meaaure  of  juatioe  and  policy  to  exact  fimn 
him  a  large  pecuniary  muk:t  for  tktir  rcfi^." 
T-^'The  aum  (says  Mr.  WheW,  braring 
evidence,  at  hia  desire,  to  his  intentions)  to 
which  the  govemour  dedared  hia  reeohitkm  to 
extend  his  fine,  was  forty  or  fifty  lacs,  Aal  at 
Jmo"  or  Jim  hwuired  tkoMttmd  pcumde ;  and  (hat 
if  he  refiised,  he  was  to  be  removed  foom  hia 
aemindary  entirely ;  or  by  taking  poaaeasion  oC 
hia  forts,  to  obtain,  out  ijfthB  treamtrt  dtpoeUti 
in  tihem,  the  above  aum  for  the  company." 

Crimea  ao  convenient,  crimes  so  politic, 
erimes  so  neceeaary,  crimes  ao  alleviating  of 
distreas,  can  never  be  wanting  to  those  wiio 
uae  no  proceas,  and  wlio  produce  no  proofr. 

But  there  ia  another  aerioue  part  (what  ia 
not  ao  ?)  in  this  afiair.  Let  ua  auppoee  diat 
the  power,  for  which  Mr.  Hastinga  contenda, 
a  power  which  00  sovereign  ever  did,  or  ever 
can  vest  in  any  of  hu  aubjecta,  namely,  his  own 
aovereign  authority,  to  be  conveyed  by  the 
act  of  parliament  to  any  roan  or  body  of  men 
whataoever;  it  certainly  waa  never  given  to 
Mr.  Hastingi.  The  powers  given  by  the  act 
of  1773  were  formal  and  ofiicial;  they  were 
given  not  to  the  govemour  general,  but  to  the 
major  voto  of  the  board,  as  a  board,  on  dia- 
cuaaion  among  themselvea,  in  (heir  public 
character  and  capacity ;  and  their  acts  in  that 
character  and  capacity  were  to  be  ascertained 
by  reooida  and  minutes  of  council.  The 
potic  acta  exercised  1^  Mr.  Hastinga 
menwsely  bhb  prwOe  charactor;  ami,  If 
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tiifty  hid  beoi  modenttA  and  JMC,  would  ilill  TJlkln,  called  Uwiwi  Sing,  kept  m  a  hawk  ui 

be  the  Bicta  of  an  umrped  authority,  and  withp  a  new,  to  fly  upon  thia  nalkn,  was  aet  up  to 

out  any  one  of  the  legal  modes  of  proceedii^  govwii  there,  instead  of  a  prince  honoured  and 

which  could  give  him  competence  (or  the  most  bekived.    But  when  the  business  of  insuh  wa« 

trivial  exertioa  of  power.    There  was  no  pro-  accomplished,  the  rerenue  was  too  serious  m 

position  or  deliber&rion  whatsoever  in  council,  concern  Id  he  entrusted  to  such  hands.    Am^ 

no  minute  on  record,  by  circulation  or  otherwise,  tber  was  sst  up  in  his  phuie,  as  guardian  to  aa 

to  authorise  his  proceedings.  Noddegationof  in&nt. 

power  to  impose  a  fine,  or  to  take  any  step  to  But  here,  Sir,  mark  the  effect  of  all  these 

deprive  tlM  rajah  of  Bemres  of  his  government,  eaCraordmary  means,  of  all  this  policy  and  ju^ 

his  property,  or  his  liberty.    The  minutes  of  ties.    The  revenues  which  had  been  hitherto 

consultation  assign  to  hb  journey  a  totally  dif^  paid  widi  aoch  astonishing  punctuality,  fell  into 

ferent  object,  datj,  and  destination.     Mr.  arrear.    The  new  prince  guardian  was  de- 

Wheler,  at  bis  dedre,  tells  us  kmg  after,  that  posed  without  ceremony;  tmd  with  as  little, 

he  had  a  confidential  conversation  vrith  him  oa  cast  into  prison.  The  government  of  that  oneo 

various  subjects,  of  wfaidi  this  was  the  prin>  happy  country  has  been  b  the  utmost  coo> 

cipal,  in  which  Mr.  Hastings  notified  to  him  fiwion  ever  sines  such  good  order  was  taken 

his  secret  intentions;  "and  that  he  Ac^pofcs  bio  about  it     But,  to  complete  the  contumely 

support  of  the  measures  whkh  he  intended  to  ofiered  to  this  undone  people,  and  to  nsako 

{Nirsue  towards  him,  (the  rajah.)"    This  con-  them  fed  their  servitude  in  all  its  degradation^ 

fidential  discourse,  and  hmpeeAuig  of  support,  and  all  its  bittsmess,  the  government  of  their 

could  give  him  no  power,  in  opposition  to  aa  aacred  city,  the  government  of  that  Benarsa 

express  act  of  paiUament,  and  the  wiiole  tenour  which  had  been  so  respeeted  by  Persian  and 

of  the  orders  of  the  court  of  directors.  Tartar  conquerours,  though  of  the  Mussulman 

In  what  manner  the  powers  thus  usurped  persuasion,  that,  even  in  the  plenitude  of  their 

were  employed,  is  known  to  the  whole  world,  pride,  power  sad  bigotry,  no  magistrate  of 

AH  the  house  knows,  Hal  the  design  on  the  that  sect  entered  the  place,  was  now  delivered 

rajah  proved  as  unfitntfUl  as  it  was  violent  over  by  English  hands  to  a  Mahometan ;  and 

The  unhappy  prince  was  expelled,  and  his  an  Ali  Ibrahim  Khan  was  introduced,  under 

more  unhappy  country  was    enslaved   and  the  comnany*s  authority,  with  power  of  life 

ruined ;  but  not  a  rupee  was  acquired.    In-  and  deam,  into  the  sanctuary  of  the  Qentoo 

stead  of  a  treasure  to  recruit  the  company'a  religkm. 

finances,  wasted  by  their  wanton  wars  uid  After  this,  the  takuig  off  a  sKght  payment, 

corrupt  jobs,  they  were  phmged  into  a  new  cheerfully  made  by  pilgrims  to  a  chief  6t  their 

war  which  shook  their  power  in  India  to  its  own  rites,  was  represented  as  a  mighty  benefit 

foundaUon ;  and,  to  use  die  govemour's  own  It  remains  only  to  shew,  through  the  conduct 

happy  simile,  mi^t  have  dissohred  it  fike  a  fai  this  business,  the  i^irit  of  the  eon^iany'a 

magic  structure,  if  the  talisman  had  been  government,  and  the  respect  they  pay  towards 

broken.  other  prqudices  not  less  regarded  in  the  east 

But  the  success  is  no  part  of  my  oonsidera-  than  those  of  religion  ;Iniean  the  reverence  paki 

tion,  who  should  think  just  the  same  of  this  to  the  female  sex  in  general,  and  partKularly 

business,  if  the  spoil  of  one  rajah  had  been  to  women  of  high  rank  and  coiidition.    During 

fuiiy  acquired,  and  faithfiiD^  applied  to  the  the  general  ooiAision  of  the  country  of  Qazy> 

(lastniciion  of  twenty  other  rajahs.    Not  only  pore,  Paana,  the  mother  of  Cheit  Sing,  was 

the  arrest  of  the  rajah  in  his  palace  was  un-  lodged  with  her  train  in  a  castle  caHed  Bid^^a 

necessary  and  unwarrantable,  and  calcuhted  Ghir,  in  which  were  likewise  deposited  a  large 

to  stir  up  any  manly  bk>od  which  remained  in  portion  of  the  treasures  of  her  son,  or  more 

his  subjects ;  but  the  despotic  style,  and  the  probably  her  own.    To  whomsoever  they  be- 

extreme  ineolence  of  language  and  demeanour,  kmged  was  indifferent;  (or  though  no  charge  of 

used  to  a  person  of  great  condition  among  tho  rebellion  was  made  on  this  woman  (which  was 

politest  people  in  the  world,  was  intolerable,  rather  singular,  as  it  wouM  have  ooet  nothing) 

Nothing  aggravates  tyrant^  so  much  as  coo-  tfwy  were  resolved  to  secure  her  with  her 

turoely.    Qtiiequid  ntperbia  m  etmUmeUu  was  fernme.    The  castle  was  besieged  by  Major 

charged  by  a  great  man  of  antiquity,  as  a  pria-  Popiham. 

cipal  head  of  offence  against  the  govemour  There  was  no  great  reason  to  apprehend 

general  of  that  day.     The  unhappy  peoplef  that  sotdien  ill  paidj  that  soUiera  who  thought 

were  slil!  more  insulted.    A  relation,  but  aa  they  had  been  defifaoded  of  their  plunder  ea 

rwMiqr  to  the  family,  a  notorious  robber  aad  ftrner  fenrfcea  of  the  same  kind,  wodU  boi 
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have  been  iufiici«iil)j  atteodte  to  the  qioil 
thejr  were  eipretilycome  lor ;  but  the  gaUaBtry 
and  geaeroeity  of  the  profeanoo  was  juitly  eu^ 
pected,  ai  being  iikdy  to  eet  bound*  to  military 
impadounieai.  The  ooaipany*8  finC  civil  mar 
giitrate  discovered  the  greateet  uneaaineas  leat 
die  women  should  have  any  thing  preeenred  to 
them.  Terms,  tending  to  put  aoine  restraint 
on  military  violence,  were  granted.  He  writea 
a  letter  to  Mr.  Popham,  referring  to  aooae 
l^ier  written  before  to  the  same  ^ect,  which 
I  do  not  remember  to  have  seen ;  but  it  shewn 
his  aniiety  on  this  sdajecL  Hear  himseU'^— 
**  I  think  cvoy  demand  she  has  made  on  you, 
aacept  that  of  safety  and  respect  to  ber  peraon, 
is  unreasonable.  If  the  reports  brought  U>  ma 
are  true,  your  rejecting  hw  offisrs,  or  m^  na- 
fobataen,  would  soon  obtain  you  the  fort  upon 
your  own  terms.  I  apprehend  she  will  attempt 
Vad^frmd  Vkt  eapton  of  a  amddtr^hU  fori  (^ 
ikar  booty,  by  bang  w^fferoi  to  t^tin  witkoui 
oxammatioH,  But  this  is  your  concern,  not 
mine.  I  should  be  i»y  mmy  that  your  officers 
and  soldiers  lost  oi^  part  of  the  reward  to 
which  they  are  so  well  entitled;  but  you  must 
be  the  best  judge  of  the  fromiHd  induigenoo 
to  the  ranny :  what  you  have  engaged  for  I  wil 
certainly  ratify ;  but  as  to  su^ing  the  ranny 
to  hold  the  purgunna  of  Hurlich,  or  any  other 
lemindary,  without  being  subject  to  the  autht^ 
rity  of  the  xemindar,  or  any  lamda  whaUoeow, 
or  indeed  making  any  condition  with  her  for  a 
pnvuioHf  I  will  ncwr  eofuent.'' 

Here  your  govemour  sUmulatea  a  rapackms 
and  licentious  soldiery  lo  the  personal  search 
of  women,  lest  these  unhappy  creatures  shouU 
avail  themselves  of  the  protection  of  their  sex  to 
secure  any  supply  for  tfieir  necessities ;  and  he 
positively  orders  that  no  stipulation  shouki  be 
made  for  any  provision  for  them.  The  widow 
and  mother  of  a  prince,  well  informed  of  her 
miserable  situation,  and  the  cause  of  it,  a 
woman  of  this  rank  became  a  suppliant  to  the 
domestic  servant  of  Mr.  Hastings,  (they  are 
his  own  words  that  I  read ;)  "  impkiring  his 
intercession,  that  she  ma^  be  relieved^om  tht 
hardthgft  and  dangor$  qfher  pnoent  oUuatian; 
and  offering  to  surrender  the  fort,  and  the 
treanire  and  vabubU  ^eqlt  oontamed  in  it, 
provided  she  can  be  assured  of  tqfefy  and  pnn 
tectum  to  her  pereon  and  honour  ^  and  to  that  of 
her  family  and  attendants.**  He  is  so  good  as 
to  consent  to  this,  provided  she  surrenders 
every  thing  of  value,  with  the  reserve  onfy  of 
sudi  articles  as  you  shall  think  neoeetary  to 
her  condition,  or  as  you  yowrmlf  shall  be  dis- 
posed to  indulge  her  with.— But  shouki  aha 
laiUw  lo  anciita  the  pronise  aha  baa  mada,  or 


delay  it  beyond  the  term  of  twenty-four 
it  is  n^  pomtme  injunction,  that  you 
diately  put  a  stop  to  any  further 
negotiation  with  her,  and  on  no  pretext 
it.    If  she  disappoints  or  tr\fUo  with  me,  aftar 
I  have  subjected  my  dua*  to  the  disgrace  of 
returning  ineffectually,  and  of  course  Bayaelf  to 
discredit,  I  shall  eonsuler  it  asa  loonlon  affinonl. 
and  indignity  uhidt  J  eon  never  forgive;  nor 
will  I  grant  her  any  conditiooa  whaierver,  bnl 
leave  her  exposed  to  lAosr  dangera  which  sha 
has  choaen  to  risk,  rather  than  truat  ta  the 
clemency  and  generoaity  of  our 
I  think  she  cannot  be  ignorant  of  thene 
<|uences,  and  will  not  venture  to  incur  .m., 
mod  it  is  for  this  reason  I  place  a  dependaaoa 
on  her  offers,  and  have  oona^iad  to  aead  my 
duan  to  her."    The  dreadful  secret  hinted  at 
by  the  merciful  govemour  in  the  latter  part  of 
the  letter,  is  well  understood  in  India ;  where 
those  who  suffix  corporeal  indignities,  generaBy 
expiate  the  offences  of  otbera  with  l^ir  own 
bfood.    However,  in  spite  of  all  theae,  the 
Iraiper  of  the  military  did,  some  way  or  other^ 
operate.    They  came  to  terms  whidb  have 
never  been  transmitted.    It  appears  that  a 
fifteenth  per  eenL  of  the  plunder  waa  reserved 
to  the  captives,  of  which  the  unhappy  mother 
of  the  prince  of  Benares  was  to  have  a  share. 
This  ancient  matron,  bom  to  better  things 
[a  laugh  from  certain  young  gentiemea] — ^I  sea 
BO  cause  for  this  mirth.    A  good  author  of 
antiqui^  reckons  among  the  calamities  of  his 
time.    Nobiiimmarum  foBmaamm  emba  ef 
fugae,   I  say,  Sir,  this  ancient  lady  was  cam-> 
polled  to  quit  her  house  with  three  hundred 
helpless  women,  and  a  multitude  of  children  in 
her  train ;  but  the  lower  sort  in  the  camp  it 
seems  could  not  be  restrained.    They  did  not 
forget  the  good  lessons  of  the  govemour  general. 
They  were  unwilling  "  to  be  defrauded  of  a 
considerable  part  of  their  booty,  by  suffering 
them  to  pass  without  examination.'*— They 
examined  them,  Sir,  with  a  vengeance,  aad 
the  sacred  protection  of  that  awfol  character, 
Mr.  Hastings's  maitre  dliotel,  could  not  aecure 
them  from  insult  and  plunder.    Here  is  Pop- 
ham's  narrative  of  the  affair : — "  The  ranny 
came  out  of  the  fort,  with  her  family  and  de- 
pendants, the  lOth  at  night,  owing  to  wbidi 
such  attention  was  not  paid  to  her  as  I  wished ; 
and  I  am  exceedingly  sorry  to  inform  you,  that 
the  UoeniiouMneu  ^  our  foOnDert  teas  beyond 
the  bounds  of  controul;  for,  notwUhatandmg 
all  loould  dOf  her  people  were  j^undered  on  Ae 
road  qf  moot  qf  the  thingt  tchieh  thqf  brought 
out  rfihtfbrt,  6y  tdUcA  means  ons  efAemd' 
duqfmirrtndvhaibuntmit^iitfiingtd,  Tim 
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diftroM  I  have  felt  upon  thia  oocuion  camwt  already  dtaplay,  the  aame  appearaneea  with 

beexpreaaed,  andcanoolybeallajedbyafinn  thoae  eountriea  and  citiea  which  are  uadar 

performance  of  the  other  artidea  of  the  treaty,  better  avAgectioo.    A  great  inaater,  Mr.  Haa- 

which  I  afaall  make  it  my  bnaineaa  to  enfbroe.  tinga,  baa  himielf  been  at  the  paina  of  draw- 

"  The  scnpieiona  whidi  the  oflkera  had  of  ing  a  picture  of  one  of  theae  eountriea,  I  mean 

treachery,  and  the  delay  made  to  our  getting  the  prorinee  and  city  of  Fanuckabad.    There 

poflseaaion,  had  enraged  them,  aa  weQ  aa  the  ia  no  reaaon  to  queation  hia  knowledge  of  the 

troopa,  ao  much,  that  Uie  treai^  waa  at  firat  re-  fccta ;  and  hia  authority  (on  thia  point  at  leaat) 

garded  aa  vi»d,  but  thia  determination  waa  ia  abore  all  exception,  aa  well  for  the  atata  of 

aoon  aucceeded  by  pity  and  compaaaion  for  the  the  country  aa  for  the  cauae.    In  hia  minute 

unfortunate  beaieged.**— After  thia  cornea,  in  of  oonaukation,  Mr.  Haatinga  deaeribaa  Ibrci- 

his  due  order,  Mr.  Haatinga ;  who  ia  fbll  of  bly  the  conaequencea  which  ariae  from  the  de- 

aorrow  and  indignation,  kc  he.  kc  according  gradation  into  which  we  hare  aunk  the  nalive 

to  the  beat  and  moat  authentic  preeedenta  ealap  government    "  The  total  want  (aaya  he)  of 

bliahed  upon  auch  oecaaioaa.  aU  order,  regularity,  or  authority,  ia  hia  (the 

The  women  being  thna  diapoaed  of,  that  ia,  nabob  of  Farruckabad*a)  goremmeot,  and  to 
completely  deapoiml,  and  pathetically  la-  whidi,  among  other  obvioua  camea,  H  may 
mented,  Mr.  Hutinga  at  lengtfi  recollected  the  no  doubt  be  owing  that  the  country  of  Far- 
great  object  of  hia  enterpriae,  which,  during  rudcabad  ia  become  abnott  an  eiUire  wtmU, 
hia  zeal  lest  the  officera  and  aoUiera  afaodd  withotiteuUmiimariiikabitanbf  that  the  capi- 
loae  any  part  of  their  reward,  he  aeema  lo  have  tal,  which,  but  a  very  abort  time  ago,  waadia- 
ibrgot ;  that  ia  to  aay,  *'  to  draw  from  the  rar  tinguiahed  aa  one  of  the  moat  popukwa  and 
jah'sguiltthemeanaofrdiefto  the  company 'a  opulent  commercial  citiea  in  Hindoatan,  at 
distreaaea."  Thia  waa  to  be  the  atrong  hold  preaent  exhibita  nothing  but  aeenm  ^A»  moaf 
of  hiM  defence.  ThiM  compaaaion  to  the  com-  wrcfalhatl  jnwoi^,  dttolaHont  ami  mmryi  and 
pany,  he  knew  by  experience  wouU  aanctify  a  that  the  110606  Atma^T}  though  in  the  poaaeaaioa 
great  deal  of  rigour  towarda  die  natirea.  But  ofatract  of  eountry  which,  with  odyoonmon 
the  railitaiy  had  diitreaaea  of  their  own,  which  care,  ia  noCorioudy  capable  of  yieUiag  aa  an- 
they  conaidered  firat.  Neither  Mr.  Haatinga'a  nud  revenue  of  between  thirty  and  forty  laca, 
audiority,  nor  his  aupplicatiooa,  could  prevail  (three  or  four  hundred  diouaand  pounda,)  with 
OB  them  to  aaiign  a  ahiOing  to  the  claim  he  no  imUkry  iiioMii^imaf  to  maintain,  acaroely 
made  on  the  part  of  die  con^iany.  Theydi-  commanda  tlW  mtana  of  a  ban  ndmtitnct. 
vided  die  booty  among  theaiaelvoB.  Driven  This  ia  a  true  and  unexaggerated  picture, 
from  hia  dum,  he  waa  reduced  to  petition  for  not  only  of  Famiokabad,  but  of  at  leaat  three 
the  spoil  aa  a  loan.  But  the  aoidiarB  were  fourtha  of  the  country  which  we  poaseaa,  or 
too  wise  to  venture  aa  a  loan,  what  die  bor-  rather  lay  waate,  in  India.  Now,  Sir,  die 
rower  claimed  aa  a  right  In  defiance  of  al  houae  will  be  deairoua  to  know  for  what  jmr- 
authority,  they  diared  among  diemadvea  about  poae  thia  picture  waa  drawn.  It  waa  for  a 
two  hundred  thouaand  pounu  ateriing,  beaidea  purpose,  1  will  not  aay  laudable,  but  neoea- 
what  had  been  taken  from  the  women.  aary,  that  of  taking  the  unfortunate  prince  and 

In  all  this  tfiere  ia  nothing  wonderfol.    We  hia  country  out  of  the  handa  of  a  aequestrator 

may  rest  assured,  that  when  the  maxima  of  aent  thither  by  the  nabob  of  Oude,  the  mortd 

any  government  eataUiah  among  ita  reaourcea  enemy  of  the  prince  thua  ruined,  and  to  protect 

extraordinary  means,  and  thoae  exerted  with  him  by  meana  of  a  British  reddent,  who  might 

a  strong  hand,  that  atrong  hand  will  provide  carry  hia  eomplainta  to  the  auperiour  reaiitont 

thoae  extraordinaiy  meana  for  ttoejf.    Whether  at  Oude,  or  tranamit  them  to  Calcutta.    But 

the  soldiors  had  reaaon  or  not  (perhapa  much  mark  how  the  r^irraer  peraiated  in  hia  refor- 

mighl  be  said  for  them)  certain  it  ia,  the  mili-  mation.    The  effect  of  the  meaaure  waa  better 

tary  discipline  of  India  waa  ruined  from  that  than  waa  probably  expected.    The  prince  be- 

momeot ;  and  the  same  rage  for  phmder,  the  gan  to  be  at  ease;  the  country  began  to  reeo- 

aame  contempt  of  subordination,  which  blasted  ver;  and  the  revenue  began  to  be  collected. 

d1  the  hopes  of  extraordinary  meana  from  your  Theae  were  alarming  circumatancea.     Mr. 

atrong  hand  at  Benarea,  have  very  ktely  loat  Haatinga  not  only  recalled  the  reaident,  but  he 

you  an  army  in  Mysore.     This  ia  viaiUe  entered  into  a  formd  atipulation  with  the  na- 

enough  from  the  accounta  in  the  last  Gazette,  bob  of  Oude,  never  to  send  an  Engliah  aubject 

There  ia  no  doubt  but  that  the  country  and  again  to  Famickabad ;  and  thua  the  country, 

city  of  Benarea,  now  brought  into  the  aame  deacribed  aa  you  have  heard  by  Mr.  Haatinga, 

ordo',  will  very  aoon  exhibit,  if  it  doea  noC  ia  given  op  for  ever  to  the  very  penNNifllo  whom 
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U  iMd  •ttribiiud  ila  niia,  that  id,  to  Om  Scsa- 
mbor  taqiMtmtm  oftiMpabobof  Oiad*. 

Such  WW  the  imm  of  Uie  fini  attempt  to 
ralieve  the  dietranee  of  the  drpendenl  pio- 
▼iaoee.  I  iball  dose  what  I  have  to  eay  oa 
the  eonditioa  of  the  nofthern  depeodenciee, 
with  the  effect  of  the  laet  of  thoee  atteo^iCa. 
You  wiOreooUecC,  Sir,  the  aooomt  I  hmwe  not 
loof  afo  rtatad  to  jou  as  |(iven  by  Mr.  Haa- 
tiafi,  of  the  ruined  mnditwn  of  die  deenojer 
dToChais,  the  nabob  of  Oode,  and  of  dke  recall, 
hi  fgwiinuence,  of  Hanoaj,  Middletoni  and 
When  the  fifit  Utde  nddea  guit  of 
I  afainet  theee  (eotleaien  was  spent,  tho 
of  old  friendship  began  to  rsviTs. 
Some  healinf  conferences  were  held  between 
them  and  the  soperiour  fovemmenL  Mr« 
Hannay  was  permitted  to  return  toOude;  but 
death  preveaited  the  fiirther  advantages  in- 
tended Sat  him,  and  die  future  benefits  pro- 
posed tar  the  country  by  the  provident  care 
of  the  council  general. 

One  of  these  gentlemen  was  accused  of  the 
grossest  peculations.  Two  of  them  by  Mr. 
Hastings  himseU^  of  what  be  considered  as 
very  gross  offences.  The  court  of  directors 
were  inlbrroed,  by  the  govemour-geoeral  and 
OMincil,  diat  a  ssvere  inquiiy  woind  be  instif- 
tuted  against  the  two  surrivors;  and  they  r»- 
quested  that  court  to  suipend  its  judgmsnt,  and 
to  wait  the  event  of  their  proceedings.  A  mock 
inquiry  has  been  instituted,  by  which  the  par^ 
ties  could  not  be  said  to  be  either  acquitted  or 
condemned.  By  means  of  the  bland  and  con- 
ciliatory dispositions  of  the  charter  governours, 
and  proper  private  ez|danations,  the  public  in- 
quiry has  in  effect  died  away;  the  supposed 
pocdators  and  destroyers  of  Oude  repoee  in 
all  security  in  the  bosoms  of  their  accusers; 
whilst  others  succeed  to  them  to  be  instructed 
by  their  example. 

It  is  only  to  oorapleto  the  view  I  proposed 
of  the  CQO(faict  of  the  oompaiqr,  with  regard  to 
the  dependent  provirtoes,  that  I  shall  say  aay 
thing  at  all  of  the  Carnatic,  wfaidi  in  the  scene, 
if  poesible,  of  greater  disordw  than  the  northern 
provinces.  Pwhaps  it  were  better  to  say  of 
this  centre  and  metropolis  of  abuse,  whence  aU 
tho  rest  in  India  and  in  England  diverge ;  from 
whence  they  are  fed  and  methodized,  what 
was  said  of  Carthago--de  Carthagine  sotms 
ett  nlere  quam  ptarum  dieen.  This  country, 
in  all  its  denominations,  is  about  46,000  square 
miles.  It  may  be  affirmed  universally,  tlmt 
not  one  person  of  substance  or  property,  landed, 
commercial  or  roonied,  excepting  two  or  three 
bankers,  who  are  necessary  deposits  anddis- 
tcibatonaf  the  gonenl  spoil,  is  left  in  aU  that  re- 


gion. Iathatoauntry,thei 
of  Heaven,  is  given  but  at  a 
Befive  the  «ra  of  our  iaancaee,the 
of  man  carelidly  hwhanded  that  gia  of  God. 
The  Qeaioos  preserved,  with  a  ismiililsnit 
religious  care,  the  precious  deposit  of  the  pe- 
riodical rain  in  reeervoirs,  many  of  Qisas 
of  royal  grandeiv;  and  fiomdieae,! 
demanded,  they  fructified  the  whoU 
To  msintain  theee  reeervoim,  and  In  heap  up 
an  annual  advance  to  the  cuhivatora,  fcrssed 
and  cattle,  fbrined  a  principal  ohiMt  of  the 
piety  and  policy  of  the  priests  and  ndsa  efths 
Gci[rtoo  religion. 

This  object  required  a  *^**— *"H  of  noasy; 
and  there  was  no  poUam,  or  castW,  which  in 
the  happy  days  of  die  Caraatic  vraa  widtont 
some  hoard  of  treasure,  by  which  Ihm  gover- 
noun  were  enabled  to  oombat  with  theurega* 
krity  of  the  seasons,  and  to  resisi  or  to  boy 
offtheiovssionofanenemy.  In  aU  the  dties 
were  multitudes  of  merchants  snd  bankets,  ftr 
all  occasiont  of  monied  sssistance ;  aadonte 
other  hsnd,  the  native  princea  were  in  con- 
dition  to  obtain  credit  from  them.  Tkemsai^ 
frwrturer  was  paid  by  the  return  of  coaBnoditiei^ 
or  br  imported  money,  and  not,  as  at  present, 
in  me  taxes  that  had  been  origianDy  csacted 
from  his  industry.  In  aid  of  casual  disliws, 
the  country  was  fullof  cbouhriea,  which  were 
inns  and  homntals,  where  the  txaveOer  and  te 
poor  were  reeved.  AU  ranks  of  people  hsd 
their  place  in  the  public  concern,  and  their 
share  in  the  common  stock  and  cwuiiMjn  pro^ 
perity;  but  the  ckarWrd  righia  iff  aiai,  sal 
the  right  which  it  was  thought  proper  to  set 
op  in  the  nabob  of  Aroot,  introduced  a  new 
system.  It  was  their  policy  to  oonaiderhoanh 
of  money  as  crimes ;  to  regard  moderate  rmli 
as  fiiuids  on  the  sovereign;  and  to  riew,  in 
the  lesser  princes,  any  claim  of  exemption  from 
more  than  settled  tribute,  as  an  act  of  rtM' 
lion.  Accordingly  aD  the  castles  were,  one 
after  the  other,  phmdered  and  destroyed.  The 
native  princes  were  expelled;  the  bospitsli 
fell  to  ruin ;  the  reservoirs  of  water  went  to 
decay;  the  merchants,  bankera,  and  maauAo- 
turers  disappeared;  and  sterili^,  indigence, 
and  depopidation,  overspread  the  fhce  of  these 
once  flourishing  provinces. 

The  company  was  very  early  sensftle  of  disss 
mischiefr,  and  of  their  true  cause.  Hiey  give 
precise  orders  "  that  the  native  princes,  cued 
polygara,  should  not  be  CT<iiyute«l."— ^«  The 
rebellion  [so  they  choose  to  caD  it]  of  the  poly- 
gars,  may  (they  fear)  with  too  nmdk  ^asliei, 
be  attributed  to  die  maladroimstratioB  of  tbe 
Bibob*a  ooUedors  ^'— They  oheetva  with 
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cem,  that  their  **  troops  hmve  been  pot  to  iiff-  write  to  tiieir  laBtruneot,  tlie  nabob  of  Aroitf 
mfrt»M9  ■enrioes.'*  They  might  have  wed  a  ooooeraing  theae  poor  people  in  a  laoat  path^ 
■trooger  expre«ian  without  imprapriely.  Bat  tic  strain.  **  We  mtrttA  joar  eaoelleaey  (lay 
they  make  amende  in  another  place.  Speak-  they)  in  particuiar,  to  make  the  manu&o- 
mg  ofthe  polygarii  the  direeton  say,  that  <*  it  toren  the  object  of  yoor  fenebrwteare;  parti- 
was  repugnant  to  homanitf  to/brm  Asm  to  eubrly  wlaen  you  net  mU  the  polygars,  you  do 
such  draadTol  eitremities  OS  fftqf  imdtariMnf;''  not  deprive  the  weoiiws  ^  Ac  frvtootion  t^F 
That  some  ezamplee  of  sererity  might  bo  <i|^qy«d  trndtr  tkmmj*  When  they  root  out  tb» 
necessary,  "  when  they  fell  hilo  the  oabob't  protectors  in  fatour  of  the  oppressor,  they  Aew 
bands,"  owi  HOC  tyCAedMnieeiMi^  As  eow»-  theosMhreareligioialycantioai  of  the  rights  of 
l»3f:  <*  That  f^ /ear  his  fOfemaeot  is  nous  the  protected.  When  they  eitirpate  the  shop- 
<ifthemildal;  and  that  there  is frw<  spprsi-  herd  and  the  shepherd's  dog,  they  pkimiy 
tUm  in  collecting  his  revennes."  They  state,  reooounand  the  helpless  flock  to  the  mercy, 
that  die  wars  in  which  he  has  iavohred  die  and  eren  to  the  tmdtnd  osrr,  of  the  wok 
Camatic,  had  been  a  cause  of  its  distresses:  This  is  the  uniferm  strain  of  tfieir  policy, 
"  that  these  distresws  have  been  oertaraly  strictly  Ibibkkiing,  and  at  the  same  time  stre- 
great;  but  those  by  (iWnaboft^floppreMionfl  they  nuooslyeQeoaraging  and  enforcing,  every  mea- 
believe  0  U  grtdiiv  lAon  off."  Pray,  Sir,  sore  that  can  rain  and  deaolale  die  eountry 
attend  to  the  reason  for  their  opinion  ttnit  tlie  committed  to  their  chaige.  Aftfer  giving  this 
govomment  of  diis  their  instnnnent  is  more  eorapaay's  idea  of  tlie  government  of  this  their 
calamitous  to  the  country  duu  die  ravages  of  Instroment,  it  any  appear  singular,  but  it  is 
war.^Becanse,  sav  they,  his  oppressions  are  peifoctly  consistent  with  their  system,  that, 
<*  in/Aoirf  mleniMHoii.-'The  other  are  tempo-  besides  wasting  for  him,  at  two  difforeottimeS| 
rary ;  by  all  which  oppnmmM  we  believe  the  the  most  eiqoisite  spot  upon  the  eardi,  Tai^ 
nabob  has  great  wealdi  in  store."  From  this  jore,  and  all  die  adjacent  ooontries,  they  have 
store  neitlMr  he  nor  diey  couU  derive  any  even  voluntarily  put  dieir  own  territory,  that 
advantage  inhalsoever  upon  the  invasion  of  is,  a  large  and  fine  ooonQj  adjacent  to  Madras, 
Hyder  Ali  in  the  hour  of  their  greatest  cdDedtfaiBirjaghire,  whd^outofdieirproteo- 
calamity  and  dismay.  tkm;  and  have  continued  to  farm  their  sob- 
It  is  now  proper  to  compare  these  dedarap  jects,  and  their  duties  towards  tliese  subjects, 
tions  vrith  the  company's  conduct  The  prtn-  to  that  very  nabob,  whan  diey  themselvea 
cipal  reason  \iduch  they  assigned  against  the  constantly  represent  as  an  habitnal  oppressor, 
c«<u;p^iofi  of  the  polygars  was,  that  the  tosowTi  and  a  relentless  tyrant.  This  they  have  done 
were  protected  in  their  fortresses.  They  without  any  pretenoe  of  isnoraaoe  of  tho 
might  have  added,  that  die  company  itself,  objects  of  oppression  for  which  this  prince  hss 
which  stung  them  to  death,  had  been  warmed  thought  fit  to  becooM  their  renter;  for  he  haa 
in  die  bosom  of  these  unfortunate  princes:  for,  anin  and  again  told  dmn,  that  it  is  for  the 
on  the  taking  of  Madras  by  the  French,  it  was  sole  purpose  of  enrcistng  authority  he  twkb 
in  dieir  hospitable  poUams,  that  most  of  the  theiaghvehnds;  andheaflirms  (andlbelievv 
inhabitants  found  r^uge  and  protection.  But,  with  truth)  that  he  pays  more  for  that  cem- 
notwithstanding  all  theie  orders,  reasons,  and  tory  than  die  revenues  yield.  This  deficiency 
declarations,  they  at  length  gave  an  indirect  he  must  make  up  from  his  other  territories; 
sanction,  and  permitted  the  um  of  a  verY  and  dius,  in  order  to  (ornish  the  raesns  of 
direct  and  irresistible  force,  to  measures  which  oppressing  one  part  of  the  Camatic,  he  is  W 
they  had,  over  and  over  again,  declared  to  be  to  oppress  aU  tiie  resL 
folse  policy,  cruel,  inhuman,  and  oppreasive*  The  house  perceives  that  the  Hvery  of  tho 
Having,  however,  forgot  all  attention  to  tho  company's  government  is  tmiform.  I  have 
princes  and  the  people,  they  remembered  that  described  tlw  oooditioa  of  die  countries  indi- 
they  had  some  sort  of  interest  in  the  trade  of  rectly,  but  most  snhsfsntislly,  under  the  con- 
the  country ;  and  it  is  matter  of  curiosity  to  pany's  authority.  And  now  I  ask,  whether, 
obeerve  the  protection  which  thqr  sfionled  to  with  this  map  ofmi^overament  beibre  me,  I 
this  their  natural  oligecL  can  suppose  myself  bomsl  by  unvote  to  con- 
Full  of  anxious  cares  on  this  head,  they  tinoe,  upon  any  principles  of  pretended.  pubUe 
direct,  <*  that  in  reducing  the  pc^ygars  they  Uidi,  the  managemenft  of  these  countries  in 
(Uieir  servants)  were  to  be  ooMlioMS,  not  to  those  hands?  If  I  kept  such  afoiUi  (which 
deprive  the  uwoMrs  and  moiii/aetersrs  of  (he  hi  reality  is  no  better  than  a  /dtf  ftrtronnmV 
DrotedkMi  diey  often  met  widi  in  die  strong  widi  what  is  called  the  company,  I  muM  break 
holds  of  the  polygar  countries ;"— and  they  the  foidi,  die  covMant,  the  sofenn,  origmal» 
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OHHipeimbb  ostb,  in  wkkh  I  aai  boond,  by  hMiinoeoomeapMitbebackQftbeiral;  aa^ 

the  whole  hiimaB  race.  "B^appy  penoae,  ai  Uea  of  mek  heimiiiaij 

At  I  hare  dwelt  ao  long  on  dwae  who  ara  kuab,  a  new  achgaae  of  asamtamj  baa  tak« 

mdirBdlyvBdflrtheeoa^Miijr'aaiiBniualratkiBy  place,  and  deprived  them  of  that  peaaMA. 

I  will  eadea?our  to  be  a  little  shorter  upon  the  The  menial  aerraats  of  Eogliihawa,pcraaBi 

oooniriea  immediatelf  under  thia  darter  go-  (to  we  the  emphaiical  phraae  of  a  nuMd  and 

▼enuneat.— Theae  are  the  Bengal  proriooea.  patient  eastern   chief)  **  aibsat  .^rtaii  Aw 

The  condition  of  these  pwmncea  is  prettyfolly  womldnatkam  adwitkAt  4»ga  ^i^nrJhJt,* 

detailed  in  the  sixth  and  nimh  reports,  uid  in  altered  into  their  patrimonial  lands.    Afr.  Hw- 

their  appendixea.    I  will  aelect  ooJy  auch  tinp's  banian  was,  sfter  this  anrtinn,  fonai 

prineiplea  and  instances  aa  are  broad  and  pnasemed  of  territories  yieldiHg  a  rent  of  oas 

general.    To  yoor  own  thooghts  I  shall  leava  hundred  and  forty  thousand  poimds  a  year. 

It,  to  fureirii  ^  detail  of  oppreasiona  iutolted  Such  an  oniTerml  proacriptioii,  upon  aajr 

in  them.    I  shaB  stale  to  yon,  as  shorty  as  f  pretence,  has  lew  ezanlplea.    Such  a  piuauip- 

ara  able,  the  conduct  of  the  company  9— lal,  tion,  without  eren  a  pretence  of  delini|naBef, 

towards  the  landed  interests;    neit,  Ae  com*  hasnone.    It  stands  bjr  ttseIC    It  ataadsasa 

mercial  interests  ^-Sdlyi  the  natire  gorsro-  monument  to  astonish  the  imagination,  to  can- 

ment;— and  lastly,  to  their  own  gOfonmienL  fcund  the  reason  of  mankind.   I  c  wrfUas  to  yoa, 

Bengal,  and  the prorinces  that  are  united  to  when  I  first  came  to  know  thia  buainesa  in  ill 

it,  are  larger  than  the  kingdom  of  France ;  and  true  nature  and  extent,  my  aurpnae  did  a  Ulde 

once  contained,  as  France  does  contain,  a  auspend  my  indignation.    I  waa  ia  a  amanr 

great  and  independent  landed  interest,  com-  stupified  by  the  deeperato  boldneaa  of  a  few 

posed  of  princes,  of  great  lords,  of  a  numerous  obscure  young  men,  who,  haTing  obtained,  by 

nobility  and  gentry,  of  fineehc4ders,  of  lower  ways  which  they  could  not  cou^ivebead,  a 

tenants,  of  rdigious  communities,  and  public  power  of  which  they  saw  neither  the  pui  poses 

foundations.    &>  early  as  1709,  the  compan/a  nor  the  limits,  tossed  about,  aubrertod,  and  tare 

aerrants  pMceived  the  decay  into  which  these  to  pieces,  as  if  it  were  in  the  gambols  ofabsy- 

provinces  had  fallen  under  English  adminia-  ishunluckiness  and  mslice,  the  moat  eatabKritod 

trationi  and  they  made  a  strong  repreaentation  rights,  and  the  most  ancient  and  bbosI  retersd 

upon  this  decay,  and  what  they  apprehended  iwtitutions,  of  agea  and  nations.    Sir,  I  wfl 

to  be  the  causes  of  it.    Soon  after  thia  repre-  not  now  trouble  you  with  any  detail  with  mgai  J 

aentation,  Mr.  Hastings  became  preakient  of  to  fHiat  they  have  since  done  with  these  same 

BengaL    Inatead  of  adminiatering  a  remedy  lands  and  land-htMers ;  only  to  inibrm  yoS) 

to  tlus  melancholy  disorder,  upon  the  heels  of  that  nothing  has  been  suffered  to  settle  irtwe 

a  dreadfiil  famine,  in  the  year  177S,  the  succour  aeasons  together  upon  any  basis ;  aaif  that  the 

whidi  the  new  preaidmit  and  the  council  lent  leri^  and  inconstancy  of  theae  mo^  fegislktara 

to  this  afBicted  nation  was    shall  I  be  believed  were  not  the  least  afflicting  paits  of  the  oppn^ 

in  relating  itf— the  landed  interest  of  a  whola  aions  suffered  under  their  usurpation ;  nor  w9 


kingdom,  of  a  kingdom  to  be  compared  to  any  thing  give  stability  to  the  property  of  lbs 
France,  waa  aet  up  to  public  auction !  They  natives,  but  an  administralion  in  Engiaad  at 
set  up  (Mr.  Hastings  set  up)  the  whole  nobi-     once  protecting  and  stable.    Tlie  oomilnr  so^ 

lof  ai 


lity,  gentry,  and  freeholders,  to  the  highest  tains,  almost  every  year,  the  miaeriea of  are- 
bidder.  No  preference  waa  given  to  the  volution.  At  present,  all  is  uncertainty,  miserf, 
ancient  proprieton.  They  muat  bid  against  and  confuskxi.  There  is  to  be  found  through 
every  usurer,  eveiy  temporary  adventurer,  these  vast  r^oos  no  kmger  one  landed  bmo, 
every  jobber  and  schemer,  every  servant  of  who  is  a  resource  lor  voluntary  mid,  or  an  object 
every  European,  or  they  were  obliged  to  con*  for  particular  rapine.  Some  of  them  ware,  not 
tent  themselves,  in  lieu  of  their  extensive  long  since,  great  princes ;  they  poaaessed  trea 
domains,  with  their  house,  and  such  a  pension  sures,  they  levied  armies.  There  was  a  a»> 
as  the  state  auctioneers  diought  fit  to  assign,  miodar  in  Bengal  (I  forget  his  namelf  that,  on 
In  thia  general  calamity,  several  of  the  fist  the  threat  of  an  invasion,  supplied  the  aoolMi 
nobility  thought  (and  in  all  appearance  justly)  of  these  provinces  with  the  loan  of  a  ariBion 
that  they  had  better  submit  to  the  necessity  of  sterling.  The  family  at  this  day  waata 
this  pension,  than  continue,  under  the  name  of  for  a  b^akfast  at  the  bazaar, 
zemindars,  the  objects  and  instruments  of  a  »  I  shaU  now  say  a  word  or  two  oa  die 
system,  by  which  diey  ruined  their  tenants,  pany's  care  of  the  commercial  intareat  ofthass 
and waia nuMd thanaslrai.   Aaolherveftm  kinfdoma.    Aa  itappeanintha  rapsia,  ihH 
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peiiOM  m  fh»  highest  ■ttttioni  in  BMfil  havt 
■doptod,  M  a  fixed  plan  of  policy,  the  deetnio- 
taoB  of  all  intenaediate  doalen  betweeo  tha 
oooipanj  and  the  laawi&cturer,  native  mer- 
chaota  have  dieappeared  of  ooune.  The  ■poU 
of  die  rereaueo  ia  the  eolo  capital  which  pur* 
chaaee  the  produce  and  memifacrigee ;  and 
through  three  or  four  fiireign  conpaniee  traaa- 
taite  die  official  gains  of  indiTiduals  to  EUrope. 
No  odier  oomnieroe  hat  an  wriatwice  in  Ben- 
gal. The  transport  of  its  launder  is  the  onl^ 
traffic  of  the  country.  I  wiih  lo  refier  you  to 
the  appeodiz  lo  the  ninth  report  for  a  fiill  ao* 
count  of  the  manner  in  friuch  die  company 
have  protected  the  coonnerdal  interests  of  their 
dominions  in  the  east. 

As  to  the  native  govenment  and  the  admi* 
nistratica  of  justice,  it  subaisted  in  a  poor 
tottwing  manner  (or  some  years.  In  the  year 
1781,  a  total  revokitian  took  place  in  that  es- 
tablishment. In  one  of  the  usual  freaks  of 
legislation  of  the  council  of  Bengal,  the  whole 
cruninal  juriadictioa  of  these  courts,  called  the 
Phoujdary  Judicature,  exercised  till  then  by  the 
principal  Mussufanen,  was  in  one  day,  without 
notice,  without  consultation  widi  the  magis- 
trates or  the  people  there,  and  without  commu- 
nication with  the  directors  or  ministers  here, 
totally  subverted.  A  new  institution  took  place, 
by  which  this  jurisdiction  was  divided  between 
certain  English  servants  of  the  company  and 
the  Gentoo  Mmindars  of  the  country,  the  latter 
of  whom  never  petitioned  for  it,  nor,  tor  aught 
chat  appears,  ever  desired  diis  boon.  But  its 
natural  use  was  made  of  it;  it  was  made  a 
pretence  fiv  new  extortions  of  money. 

The  natives  had  however  one  consolation  in 
the  ruin  of  dieir  judicature;  diey  soon  saw  that 
it  fared  no  better  widi  the  English  government 
itaelC  That  too,  after  destroying  every  odier, 
came  to  its  period.  This  revolution  may  well 
be  rated  for  a  most  daring  act,  even  among  the 
extraordinary  things  that  have  been  doing  in 
Bengal  since  our  unhappy  acquisition  of  the 
means  of  so  mudi  auschief. 

An  establishment  of  Englidi  government  for 
civil  justice,  and  for  the  oSlectian  of  revenue, 
was  planned  and  executed  by  the  presidentand 
council  of  Bengal,  subject  to  the  pleasure  of 
the  directors,  in  the  year  1772.  According  to 
dils  plan,  the  country  was  divided  into  six  dis- 
tricts, or  provinces.  In  each  of  diese  was  esta- 
blished a  provincial  council,  wfaidi  administered 
die  revenue ;  and  of  that  council  one  member 
by  monthly  rotation,  presided  in  the  courts  of 
civil  resort ;  widi  an  appeal  to  the  council  of 
the  province,  and  thence  to  Calcutta.  In  this 
ayitein  (whedier,  in  other  respects^  good  or 


evil)  diere  were  some  capital 
There  was  in  the  very  number  of  persons  in 
each  provincial  council,  authority,  communi- 
cation,  mutual  check,  and  oontroul.  Thej 
were  obliged,  on  their  minutes  of  consultation, 
to  enter  their  reasons  and  dissents ;  so  that  a 
man  of  diligence,  of  research,  and  tolerable  sa- 
gacity, sitting  in  London,  might,  from  these 
materials,  be  enabled  U>  form  some  judgment  of 
die  spirit  of  what  was  going  on  on  the  furthest 
baidDi  of  the  (Hnges  and  Burrampooter. 

The  court  of  directors  so  for  ratified  this  e»- 
taWiwnent,  (which  was  consonant  enough  lo 
their  general  plan  of  government,)  that  they 
gave  precise  orders,  that  no  alteration  should 
be  made  in  it,  without  their  consent.  So  for 
firam  being  af^irised  of  any  design  against  this 
oonititution,  they  had  reason  to  conceive  that 
on  trial  it  had  been  more  and  more  approved 
by  their  council  general,  at  least  by  the  gover- 
nour  general,  who  had  planned  it.  At  the 
time  ^  the  revolution,  the  council  general  was 
nominally  in  two  persons,  virtually  in  one.  At 
diat  time  measures  of  an  arduous  and  critical 
nature  ought  to  have  been  forborne,  even  if,  to 
the  fullest  council,  this  specific  measure  had 
not  been  prohibited  by  the  superiour  authority. 
It  was  in  this  very  situation,  thai  one  man  had 
die  hardiness  to  conceive,  and  the  temerity  to 
execute,  a  total  revolution  in  the  form  and  die 
persons  composing  the  government  of  a  great 
kingdom.  Without  any  previous  step,  at  one 
stroke,  the  whole  constitution  of  Bengal,  civil 
and  criminal,  was  swept  away.  The  counsel- 
lors were  recalled  firam  their  provinces.  Up- 
wards of  fifty  of  the  principal  officers  of  go- 
vernment were  toned  out  of  emiJoy,  and  ren- 
dered dependent  on  Mr.  Hairtings  for  their 
immediate  subsistence,  and  for  aU  nope  of  fii- 
ture  provision.  The  chief  of  eadi  covncil,  and 
one  European  collector  of  revenue,  was  lefl  in 
each  |»rovince. 

But  here.  Sir,  you  may  imagine  a  new  go- 
vernment, of  some  pennanent  description,  was 
established  in  the  place  of  that  which  had  been 
diUB  suddenty  overturned.  No  such  thing. 
Lest  these  taiefo  without  councils  shouU  be 
conceived  to  form  the  ground  plan  of  some  fu- 
ture government,  it  was  publicly  declared  that 
their  continuance  was  only  temporary  and 
permissive.  The  whole  subordinate  British 
administration  of  revenue  was  then  vested  in  a 
committee  in  Calcutta,  all  creatures  of  the 
govemoor  general ;  and  the  provincial  manage 
ment,  under  the  permissive  chief,  was  deli  vend 
over  to  native  officers. 

But,  dat  dierevohition,  and  die  purposea  of 
the  revohition  mi^t  be  complete)  to  this 
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■itUe  wore  delegated,  not  coly  the  fimctioM  fcii  BMtteiB  of  io»ip>,  of  i 

cfaldio  iirferiour,  faiit,wiigtwil  NrpriMlbe  tkm,  of  crimiiHa  kw,  of  civil  law,  ii 

iMNiee,  tlMwe  of  the gupreiM  adminbtntioa of  iIm  noet  wwiilidl  pwti  of  oulitMy 

iwemie  also.    Hhlierto  the  goveraour  general  it  laid  le«<el  with  the  poaod ;  aad  aa 

and  eouaeil  bad,  in  their  letwiue  departnent,  arre,  irregular,  ca|iricioaa,  i 

thniniUffred  the  finaoeea  of  tboae  kiagdoeaa.  aad  pectdatiag  deapotiian,  with  a  dinat  di^ 

3y  the  aaw  Kbeoie,  thaj  are  delegated  to  due  avowal  of  obedieaoe  to  any  aiMhoritjr  at  hoaaa, 

CflHiimttee,  whoareodytor^wrt  tneirprooeedF  and  without  any  fiied  naxm,  pnaelplo,  arnBe 

iBnlbr  approbatioa.  ef  proceeding,  to  guide  theaa  in  India, 
The 


key  to  die  whole  tranaaotioD  ii  gtvan  preaent  the  ataio  of  yov 

ia  one  of  the  inrtmctiona  to  the  cownMttiws  orer  great  kingdooa. 

**  that  it  is   not  iwnaiiiy  that  they  riMuld  Aa  the  oonpany  haa  made  thia  wao  of  Aeir 

anter  dkHeola."    By  thia  raeaaa  die  andeat  treat,  I  rfxwU  ill  discharge  raiae,  if  I  rafiaed 

plan  of  the  oompany^a  admiwiitration  waa  do-  to  give  my  moat  cfaeerfUl  foie  (or  the  rednm 

atroyed;  but  the  plan  of  concealment  waa  per-  of  theae  ahnaee,  by  patting  the  aflalra  ef  m 

ftcted.    To  that  moment  the  acooonta  of  tha  lai^  and  valuable  a  part  of  the  iutweaii  «f 

revenuea  were  tolerably  clear;  or  at  leait  thif  nation,  and  of  mankind,  intoaona  eleadj 

■leani  were  iurniriied  for  inqvriea,  by  which  hands,  poaieaeiag  the  confideaee,  and  aHani 

they  might  be  rendered  latiefactcfy.    In  the  of  die  support  of  thia  honae,  imtti  they  cm  be 

obocure  and  silent  gidph  of  this  rommttfea  reatored  to  regularity,  order,  and  ronsisliiaipy. 

evenr  thing  u  now  buried.  Tha  thickest  shadea  I  have  toiMfaed  the  heada  of  sooae  of  the 

of  night  surround  all  dieir  transactions.    No  grievsooes  of  the  people,  and  tha  abnsss  of 

aflbctoial  means  of  detecting  fiaad,mimDanage*  government.    But  I  hope  and  troaty  jan  w9 

BBent,  or  misrepreaentation,  eiist.  Tha  direc-  give  me  credit,  vdien  I  fiuthfiilly  aaaars  yea, 

tors,  who  have  dared  to  talk  with  such  con-  that  I  hare  not  mentioned  ouofcrnth  pert  of 

fidence  on  their  revenues,  know  nothing  about  what  has  come  to  ray  knowledge  hi  your 

them.  What  used  to  fill  volumes,  is  now  com-  tnittoe ;  and  further,  I  have  fti  reaaon  to 

prised  under  a  few  diy  heads  on  a  sheet  of  Ueve,  that  not  one-lburth  part  of  tha 

paper.  The  nativea,  a  people  habitoally  made  are  come  to  my  knowledge,  by  that  or  by  asf 

to  concealment,  are  the  chwf  managers  of  the  other  means.    Pray  consider  what  I  have  said 

revenue  througlioat  the  provinces.    Imeanby  onhr  as  aa  index  to  direct  you  iayomrinqamea. 

natives,  such  wretdies  as  yovralers  select  out  fr  this  then,  Sir,  haa  been  the  use  amde  of 

of  tb«n  as  moot  fitted  lor  their  purposes.    Aa  the  trust  of  political  powen  iatemal  and  es- 

a  proper  key-stone  to  bind  the  ardif  a  native,  temal,  given  by  you  m  the  diarter,  Aa  neal 

one  Gunga  Govind  Sing,  a  man  turned  out  of  thing  tobeseenistheooDdactoftheeonpaay 

his  empuayment  by  Sir  John  Clavering,  for  with  regard  to  the  commercial  trust.    And 

malversation  in  office,  is  made  the  oorrespon-  here  I  will  make  a  fiiir  offer  >-lf  it  can  be 

ding  secretary ;  and  indeed  the  great  moving  proved  that  they  have  acted  wisely,  pradendy, 

principle  of  (iheir  new  board.  aad  fiugally,  aa  merdiants,  I  riudi  paas  if 

As  the  whole  revenue  and  civil  administra-  the  whole  maas  of  their  enoimitiea  m  states^ 

tion  was  thus  subverted,  and  a  chmdeatine  men.    That  they  have  not  done  thia  theirpr»> 

government  substituted  in  the  place  of  it,  the  sent  condition  is  proof  sufiknent.    Thea-  dii- 

ludidal  institution  underwent  a  Iflte  revolution.  tTBases  are  said  to  be  owing  to  their  wan. 

In  1772  there  had  been  six  oourti  formed  out  This  is  not  wholly  true.  But  if  it  weiv,  is  not 

of  the  six  provincial  councils.    Ei^teen  new  that  readineas  to  engage  in  wars  which  dis- 

Cnes  are  appointed  In  their  pbM:e,  with  each  a  tbguishes  them,  and  tor  wfaidi  the  oomndctee 

judge,  taken  from  the  juiuor  aervants  of  tha  of  secrecy  has  so  branded  their  politicB,  fooa- 

countiV.  To  maintain  theae  eighteen  courts,  a  ded  on  the  falsest  principles  of  mcscaatib 

tax  is  levied  on  the  sums  in  litigation,  of  Si  pv  specohuion. 

ctnt,  on  the  great,  and  of  5  per  eaU.  ontbe  leas.  The  principfe  of  buying  dieap  aad  selBng 
This  moneyis  aO  drawn  fiom  the  provinces  to  dear  is  the  first,  the  great  foundatioa  of  mer- 
Calcutta.  The  chief  justice  (the  same  who  cantile  dealing.  Have  they  over  attended  to 
stays  in  defiance  of  a  vote  of  diis  house,  and  this  principle?  Nay,  fbr  years  have  they  not 
of  his  majesty's  recall)  is  appointed  at  once  actually  authorized  in  their  servants  a  total  la- 
the treasurer  and  di^oser  of  these  taxea,  difierenoe  aa  to  the  prices  they  were  to  pay? 
levied,  without  any  sort  of  authority,  from  the  A  great  deal  of  strictness  in  driving  bar* 
conapanv,  from  the  crown,  or  fitxn  parliamwiL  nias  fbr  whatever  vra  contract,  ia  aaottiar  oC 

In  effect.  Sir,  avtry  kgpd  raguhur  aulhori^  Aa  prfaieiples  of  aercantile  poliqr.    Tky  lli» 
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oomptny  by  that  test!    Look  at  di«  eontrtcli  eone  and  eoming  upon  diaai,  to  as  it  die  pn>- 

that  are  made  for  them.    Is  the  oompanjr  so  per  periods  to  enable  the  one  to  liquidate  the 

much  as  a  good  commissary  to  their  owb  other?    No,  thej  have  noC    They  are  now 

armies?  I  engage  to  select  for  yoa,  oat  of  the  obliged  to  bontow  money  of  their  own  senraats 

inmmierable  mass  of  their  deidingSi  all  eoiK  to  purchase  their  imrestment.    The  servants 

ducted  very  nearly  alike,  one  contract  only,  stipdafo  fire  per  omt  on  the  capital  they  wi- 

the  excessive  profits  on  which  during  a  short  vance,  if  their  bills  should  not  be  paid  at  the 

term  would  pay  Ae  whole  of  their  jrear's  diri^  tkw  wbsB  they  become  due ;  and  the  valoe  of 

dend.    I  shall  undertake  to  sheW|  that  upon  the  rupee  on  which  they  charge  this  interest  ■ 

two  others,  the  inordinate  profili  given,  with  taken  at  two  shillings  and  a  peony.    Has  the 

the  losses  incurred  in  oHsr  lo  secure  thoaa  ooaspany  ever  trouUed  themselves  to  enquire 

profits,  would  pay  a  year'e  dividend  more.  whether  theirsales  can  bear  the  payment  of 

It  is  a  third  property  of  trading  men  to  set  that  mtsreet,  and  at  that  rate  of  exchange  f 

diat  their  clerks  do  not  divert  the  dealings  of  Have  they  once  considered  the  dilemona  in 

the  master  to  their  own  benefit.    It  was  ^  wiuchtheyareplaoed— the  ruin  of  their  credit 

other  dayooly,  when  their  govemoor  and  coun*  in  tlie  East  Indies,  if  they  reluse  the  bill»— 

cil  taxed  the  company's  investment  with  a  smn  the  ruin  of  their  credit  and  existence  in  Eny- 

of  fifty  thousand  pounds,  as  an  inducement  to  land,  if  they  accept  diem?  Indeed  no  trace  of 

pereuade  only  seven  members  of  their  board  eqoitafale  government  is  found  in  their  politics; 

of  trade  to  give  their  homour  tlu^  diey  would  not  one  trace  of  uouanertial  prinei|de  in  their 

abstain  fitMn  such  profits  upon  that  inveetment  mercantile  dealing ;  and  hence  is  the  deepest 

as  they  must  have  violated  their  ootfo  if  diey  and  maturest  wisdom  of  parliament  demanded, 

had  made  at  alL  and  the  best  reeources  of  this  kingdom  must  be 

It  is  a  fourth  quaU^  of  a  merchant  to  be  strained,  to  restore  them ;  that  is,  to  restora 

exact  in  his  accounts.    What  will  be  thought,  the  oountries  destroyed  by  the  mkoonduct  of 

when  you  have  fidly  before  you  the  mode  of  the  company,  and  to  restore  the  company  itself, 

accounting  made  use  of  in  the  treasury  of  rained  by  the  coneequences  of  tfieir  plans  for 

Bengal  ? — I  hope  yon  vriD  have  it  soon.  With  destroying  what  they  were  bound  to  preserve, 

regard  to  one  of  their  agencies,  when  it  came  I  required,  if  you  remember,  at  my  outset,  a 

to  the  material  part,  the  prime  coet  of  the  proof  that  these  abuses  were  habitual.    Bui 

goods  on  which  a  coomussion  of  fifteen  pet  surely  this  is  not  necessary  forme  to  conskier 

eetU.  was  aOowed,  to  the  astonishment  of  the  as  a  separate  head;  because  I  trast  I  have 

ftctory  to  whom  the  oommoditiee  were  sent,  the  made  it  evident  beyoiid  a  doubt,  in  considering 

accountant eeneral  reports  that  hedid  notthink  the  abuses  themsehFes,  that  diey  ara  legulai, 

hinftelf  anthorixed  to  call  for  vomchen  relative  pennanent  and  systematicaL 

to  this  and  other  particulars,— •because  the  I  am  now  come  to  my  last  eonditnn,  with- 

agent  was  upon  hii  Aononr  with  regard  to  them,  ont  which,  for  one,  I  will  never  readily  lend 

A  new  principle  of  account  upon  honour  seems  tny  hand  to  the  destruction  of  any  established 

to  be  regularly  established  in  their  dealings  government ;  winch  is,  That  in  ila  pseseat 

and  their  treoeury,  which  in  reality  amounts  slate,  the  government  of  the  £last  India  con^ 

to  an  entire  aimihUation  of  the  principle  of  afl  pany  is  sbsohitely  incorrigible, 

accounts.  Of  this  great  truth  I  think  then  can  ha 

It  is  a  fifth  propertY  of  a  merchant  who  does  Kttle  doubt,  after  all  that  has  appeared  in  fhia 

not  meditate  a  ftandulent  bankruptcy,  to  cal>  house.    It  is  so  very  dear,  that  I  must  coo- 

culate  his  probable  profits  upon  tibe  money  he  sider  the  leavinff  any  power  in  their  hands, 

takes  up  to  vest  in  bnsinew.    Did  the  coo^  and  the  detsrmiiMd  feeolution  to  oootinue  and 

pany,  when  they  bought  goods  on  bonds  bearing  eonalenanoa  every  mode  and  eveiy  degree  of 

8  per  cent,  interest,  at  ten  and  even  twenty /nt  peculation,  oppression  and  tyranny,  to  be  one 

eeiU.  discount,  even  ask  themselves  a  qnestioh  and  die  same  thing.    1  look  upeo  that  body 

concerning  the  possibility  of  advantage  ficm  iuooirigible,  fix>ro  Oe  fiillesteoasiderslioa  both 

dealing  on  these  terms?  of  their  tmilfarm  conduct,  and  their  pressnt 

The  last  quality  of  a  merchant  I  shall  adv«!ft  real  and  virtual  cenrtilniMn. 

to,  is  the  taking  care  to  be  property  prepared,  in  Iftheyhndaocconstandybeenapprisedof  all 

cash  or  goods,  b  the  ordinary  course  of  sale,  Ae  enormilieB  soramitted  m  India  under  their 

for  the  biUi  which  are  drawn  on  them.    Now  authori^ ;  if  this  state  of  things  had  been  as 

I  adc,  whedier  they  have  ever  calculated  die  nodi  a  dasoovery  to  them  ar  it  was  to  many 

dear  produce  of  any  given  sales,  to  make  them  ^ns ;  we  might  ftrtter  oureslves  that  the  ds» 

tally  vn'th  die  fonrmilfiaoi  of  biBswhidiflra  tsotiai  of  dm  abwss  wnaU  toad  to 
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I  wififolbrther:  Ifthe  ooort  of dire^ 
Ion  htd  not  aoHbniilj  comWnnnd  evary  act 
whidi  thishoiMeoranjof  ksooiaiiuUeeslnd 
eamdemniKd ;  if  tke  lufiMifo  in  which  thej 
their  dinpprobfttioo  afunst  eoor- 
and  lh«ir  Mitkion  had  not  he«o  much 
fahement  and  iodifnaiit  than  any  erer 
and  in  thb  hooae,  I  ahouid  entertain  aoma 
hopea.  If  Ibejr  had  not  on  the  other  hand,  aa 
onifijrmly  cjommemted  all  their  aerranta  who 
had  done  their  doty  and  obeyed  their  ordera, 
as  they  had  heavily  cenaured  thooe  who  n» 
beUed ;  I  might  say,  Theae  people  have  been 
in  an  erroor,  and  when  they  are  aenaible  of  it 
they  will  mend.  But  when  I  reflect  on  the 
nnilbrmi^  of  their  auppoct  to  the  objecta  of 
their  uniform  eenrare ;  and  the  atate  of  insig- 
ttifieanoa  and  disgrace  to  which  aM  of  thoae 
have  been  reduced  whom  they  approved;  and 
that  even  utter  ruin  and  preonature  death  have 
been  among>  the  fruita  of  their  fiivour;  I  must 
be  convinced,  that  in  this  caae,  aa  in  all 
other*,  hypocrisy  is  the  only  vice  that  never 
can  be  cured. 

Attend,  I  pray  you,  to  the  aituataon  and 
prosperity  of  BMifield,  Hastings,  and  others 
of  that  aort.  The  lastof  theae  has  been  treated 
by  the  company  with  an  asperity  of  reprehen- 
aion  that  haa  no  parallel.  They  lament,  **  that 
the  power  of  disposing  of  their  property  for 
perpetuity,  should  fiJl  into  such  handa."   Yet 
for  fixirteen  years,  with  little  interruption,  he 
has  governed  all  their  affairs,  of  every  deacrip- 
tion,  with  an  abaohite  sway.    He  has  had 
himself  the  means  of  heaping  up  immenae 
wealth;  and,  during  that  whole  period,  the 
fixtunea  of  hundreds  have  depended  on  hia 
amilea  and  frowns.    He  himself  t^  you  he 
is  incumbered  with  two  hundred  and  fifty 
Toung  gentlemen,  some  of  them  of  the  beat 
femilies  in  England,  all  of  whom  aim  at  re- 
turning with  Tairt  fortunes  to  Europe  in  the 
prime  of  life.    He  has  then  two  hundred  and 
fifty  of  your  diildren  as  bis  hostagea  for  your 
good  behaviour ;  and  loaded  for  years,  as  he  haa 
been,  with  the  execrations  of  the  natives,  with 
the  censures  of  the  court  of  directors,  and 
struck  and  bUated  with  the  reaohitions  of  this 
honae,  he  still  maintains  the  moat  despotic 
power  ever  known  in  India.    He  domineeri 
widi  an  overbearing  sway  in  the  assembliea 
of  his  pretended  masters ;  and  it  is  thought  in 
a  degree  raah  to  venture  to  name  his  offmcea 
in  this  house,  even  as  grounds  of  a  legishttive 
remedy. 

On  the  other  hand,  consider  the  fate  of  thoae 
wIm  have  mat  with  the  applauaea  of  the  dirwv 
-teffs.   Catonel  Mooaon,  000  of  dia  bait  «f 


men,  had  his  days  shortened  by  the  applanaes, 
destitute  of  the  support,  of  the  company.  G»> 
neral  Ciavering,  whose  panegyric  was  made 
in  every  dispatch  firom  England,  wfaoae  hearaa 
was  bedewed  with  the  tears,  and  hung  romal 
with  the  eulogies  of  the  court  of  directors, 
buret  an  honest  and  indignant  heart  at  the 
treachery  of  those  who  ruined  him  by  their 
praises.    Uncoounon  patiax»  and  temper, 
supported  Mr.  Francis  a  while  kmger  under 
the  banefiil  influence  of  the  ranounwidatifln  of 
the  court  of  directors.    His  health  however 
gave  way  at  length ;  and,  in  utter  despair,  be 
returned  to  Europe.    At  his  return  the  doors 
of  the  India  House  were  sbitt  to  this  man, 
who  had  been  the  object  of  their  cooatant  ad- 
miration.   He  has  indeed  escaped  with  life, 
but  he  has  forfeited  all  expectation  of  credit, 
consequence,  party,  and  following.    He  may 
well  say.  Me  nana  minutro/ia'  erii,  atgm  kke 
mUIi  comes  eaeeo.  This  man,  whose  de^  reach 
of  thought,   whose  large  legislative  concep> 
tions,  and  whofie  grand  plans  of  policy  make 
the  most  shining  part  of  our  reports,   from 
whence  we  have  all  learned  our  leaaons,  if  we 
have  learned  any  good  ones ;  this  man,  from 
vrhoee  materials  those  gentlemen  who  have 
least  acknowledged  it  have  yet  spoken  as  from 
a  brief;  this  man,  driven  from  his  employe 
ment,  discountenanced  by  the  directors,  has 
had  no  other  reward,  and  no  other  distinction, 
but  that  inward  "  sunshine  of  the  soul'*  which 
a  good  conscience  can  always  bestow  upon 
itself.    He  has  not  yet  had  so  much  as  a^wd 
word,  but  from  a  person  too  insignificant  to 
make  any  other  return,  for  the  means  with 
which  he  has  been  furnished  for  performing 
his  share  of  a  duty  which  is  equally  urgent  on 
usaU. 

Add  to  this,  that  from  the  hi^iest  in  place 
to  the  lowest,  every  British  subject,  who,  in 
obedience  to  the  company's  orders,  haa  beoi 
active  in  the  discovery  of  peculations,  has 
been  ruined.  They  have  been  driven  fifxan 
India.  When  they  made  their  ai^ieal  at 
home  they  were  not  heard ;  when  they  at- 
tempted to  return  they  were  stopped.  No 
artifice  of  fraud,  no  violence  of  power,  has 
been  omitted  to  destroy  them  in  character  as 
well  as  in  fortime. 

Worse,  far  worse,  has  been  the  &te  of  the 
poor  creatures,  the  natives  of  India,  whom 
the  hypocrisy  of  the  company  has  betrayed 
into  oon^laint  of  oppression,  and  discovery  of 
peculation.  The  first  women  in  Bengal,  the 
ranny  of  Rajeshahi,  the  ranny  of  Biirdwan, 
the  ranny  of  Amk>oa,  by  their  weak  and 
tfaougfatlwi  tmsi  in  the  company's  honour  and 
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protection,  are  utterij  ruined :  the  firat  of  theM 
women,  a  person  of  princelj  rank,  and  once 
of  correspondent  Ibrttme,  who  paid  abore  two 
hundred  thousand  a  year  (|aiV«eiK   to  the 
state,  is,  according  to  Tery  credible  inforni»> 
tion,  so  completely  beggared  as  to  stand  ia 
need  of  the  relief  of  alms.    Mahomed  Reza 
Khftn,  the  second  Mussulman  in  Bengal,  for 
having  been  distinguished  by  the  ill-omened 
honour  of  the  countenance  and  protection  of 
the  court  of  directors,  was,  without  the  pre- 
tence of  any  inquiry  wfaatsoeTer  into  bis  coo- 
duct,  stripped  of  all  his  emplojrments,  and  re- 
duced to  the  lowest  condition.    His  ancient 
rival  for  power,  the  rajah  Nundcomar,  was, 
by  an  insult  on  oTery  thing  whidi  India  holds 
respectable  and  sacred,  hanged  in  the  foee  of 
all  his  nation,  by  the  judges  yon  sent  to  procect 
that  people ;  hanged  for  a  pretended  crime  upon 
an  expotifaeto  British  act  of  parliament,  in  the 
midst  of  his  evidence  against  Mr.  Hastings. 
The  accuser  they  saw  hanged.    The  ctdprit, 
without  acquittal  or  inquiry,  triumphs  on  the 
ground  of  that  murder :  a  murder  not  of  Nund- 
comar only,  but  of  all  living  testioKny,  and 
even  of  evidence  yet  unborn.    From  that  time 
not  a  complaint  has  been  heard  from  the  nsr- 
tives  against  their  govemours.    All  the  grie- 
vances of  India  have  found  a  complete  reinedy. 
Men  win  not  look  to  acts  of  parliament,  to 
regulations,  to  declarations,  to  votes,  and  re- 
solutions. N0|  they  are  not  such  fools.  They 
will  ask,  what  is  the  road  to  power,  credit, 
wealth,  and  honours  ?    They  will  aide,  what 
conduct  ends  in  neglect,  disgrace,  poverty, 
exile,  prison  and  gibbet?    These  will  teach 
them  the  course  which  they  are  to  foUow.    It 
is  your  distribution  of  these  that  will  give  the 
character  and  tone  of  your  govonmenL    Afl 
the  rest  is  miserable  grimace. 

When  I  accuse  the  court  of  directors  of 
this  habitual  treachery,  in  the  use  of  reward 
and  punishment,  I  do  not  mean  to  include  aA 
the  individuals  in  that  court.  There  have 
been,  Sir,  very  frequently,  men  of  the  greatest 
integrity  and  virtue  anxMig  them;  and  the 
contrariety  in  the  dedaratiom  and  conduct  of 
that  court  has  arisen,  I  take  it,  firam  this  >-* 
That  the  honest  directors  have,  by  the  force 
of  matter  of  fact  on  the  records,  carried  the 
reprobation  of  the  evil  measures  of  the  secw 
vants  in  India.  This  oouki  not  be  prevented, 
whilst  these  records  stared  them  in  the  (ace; 
nor  were  the  delinquents,  either  here  or  thme, 
very  solicitous  about  their  reputation,  as  ko§ 
as  they  woe  able  to  secure  their  poww.  The 
agreement  of  their  partisans  to  censive  them, 
bhinted  for  a  while  the  edge  of  a  aeveie  pro- 


oeeding.  It  obtained  for  them  acharaeter  of 
impartiality,  which  enabled  them  to  reoon* 
meiad,  with  some  aort  of  grace,  what  will  al- 
ways carry  a  plausible  appMranee, 
treacherous  eipedients,  called  moderate 
suree.  Whibt  these  were  under  diMaission, 
new  matter  of  complaint  came  over,  which 
seemed  to  antiquate  the  first.  The  same  cir- 
de  was  here  trod  round  once  more ;  and  thus 
through  yean  they  proceeded  in  a  compromise 
of  censure  for  punishment;  until,  by  shame 
and  despair,  one  after  another,  akaost  every 
man,  who  preforred  his  duty  to  the  company 
to  the  interest  of  their  servants,  has  been  dr»> 
ven  from  that  couit. 

This,  Sir,  has  been  their  eonduot ;  and  it 
has  been  the  resuk  of  the  alteratioa  whieh 
was  insensibly  made  in  their  constitution. 
The  change  was  made  insensibly;  but  it  is 
now  strong  and  adult,  and  as  public  and  de> 
dared,  as  it  is  fised  beyond  all  power  of  refor- 
mation.   So  that  there  is  none  who  hears  me, 
that  is  not  as  oertam  as  I  am,  that  the  com- 
pany, in  die  sense  in  which  it  was  formerly 
miderstood,  has  no  existence.    The  question 
is  Dot,  what  injury  you  may  do  to  the  pro- 
prietors of  India  stock ;  for  there  are  no  sudi 
men  to  be  injured.    If  the  active  nding  part  of 
Ihe  con^any  who  form  the  general  court,  who 
£11  the  offices,  and  direct  ue  measures  (the 
rest  tell  for  nothing)  were  persons  who  heU 
their  stock  as  a  means  of  their  subsisteDce, 
who  in  the  part  they  took  were  only  oonoemed 
in  the  government  of  India,  for  the  rise  or  foil 
of  their  dividend,  it  woukl  be  indeed  a  defec- 
tive plan  of  pdicy.    The  interest  of  the  peo- 
ple vriio  are  governed  by  them  would  not  be 
their  primary  object;  perhaps  a  very  small 
part  of  their  consideration  at  alL    But  then 
they  might  well  be  depended  on,  and  perhaps 
more  than  persons  ia  other  respects  prcriferahle, 
for  preventing  the  peculation  of  their  servants 
to  their  own  prejudice.    Such  a  body  woukl 
not  easily  have  left  their  trade  as  a  spoil  to  the 
avarice  of  those  who  received  their  wages. 
But  now  things  are  totally  reversed.     The 
stock  is  of  no  ^ue,  vdietber  it  be  the  qualifi- 
cation of  a  director  or  proprietor ;  and  it  is 
impossible  that  it  should.  A  director's  qualifi- 
oation  may  be  worth  about  two  thousand  five 
hnndred  pounds    end  the  interest,  at  eight  per 
ctiU,  is  about  one  hundred  and  sixty  poiunds  a 
year.   Of  what  vahie  is  that,  whether  it  rise  to 
ten,  or  (aU  to  six,  or  to  nothing,  to  him  whoso 
son,  before  be  is  in  Bengal  two  months,  and 
before  he  descends  the  steps  of  the  eooncil 
ohamber,  sells  the  grant  of  a  single  conlraot 
for  foity  tbooMnd  pounds?  AooM^gly  tho 
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motk  m  boagbt  up  in  tflifirariopg.  The  vot« 
if  not  to  procact  (Im  itook,  but  the  stock  ii 
bouglit  to  aoquire  thefolo;  aad  theeadofthe 
to  oovtr  and  Mpport,  af^atnt  justioe, 
of  pow«rwho  hat  Md*  uiobiiox- 
ifatmieto  India;  or  to  maintain  in  powor 
who  ara  actnally  omploytng  it  in  tbo 
•equiaition  of  aueb  a  fiirtnne ;  and  to  avail 
ihanMhrea  in  rotnra  of  his  patronage,  that  bo 
may  diower  the  apoUa  of  the  eaat,  **  baibarie 
peairi  and  g old,**  on  them,  their  fcmiliea,  and 
dependents.  So  thai  all  the  lelations  of  the 
company  are  not  only  changed,  but  inrerted. 
The  servants  in  IndU  aro  not  appointed  by 
the  directon,  but  the  directors  are  dioean  by 
them.  TIm  trade  is  carried  on  with  their 
capitals.  To  them  the  reveones  of  the  country 
•re  mortgaged.  The  seat  of  the  snpreme 
power  is  in  Calontta.  The  hoose  in  Leaden- 
hall  Street  is  nothing  more  than  a  change  for 
their  agents,  (actors,  and  deputies  to  meet  in, 
to  take  care  of  their  affidis,  and  support  their 
imeresls ;  and  this  so  avowedly,  that  we  see 
Hie  known  agents  of  the  delinquent  servants 
mairfistiing  and  disciplining  their  faces, 
and  the  prime  spokesmen  in  all  their  aassm- 
Hws. 

Every  thing  has  fbUowed  in  this  order,  and 
ntoording  to  the  nataral  train  of  events.  I 
wHl  ckae  what  I  have  to  say  on  the  inoorrigible 
eoodition  <^  the  company,  by  stating  to  you  a 
few  frets  Ihaf  will  leave  no  doubt  of  the  obsti- 
■Bcy  of  that  corporation,  and  of  their  strength 
too,  in  resisting  the  reibrmation  of  their  sei^ 
vants.  By  diese  frets  you  will  be  Mnbled  to 
disosver  the  sole  grounds  upon  which  fhey  are 
tenacious  of  their  charter.  It  is  now  mors 
tfian  two  years  that,  upoi  acooant  of  the  gross 
abuses  and  ruinotts  situation  of  the  company's 
affiiirs,  (which  eoeasioned  the  cry  6f  the  whole 
worid  king  belbre  it  was  taken  up  here,)  that 
we  instituted  two  oonmittees  to  enquire  into 
the  mismanagetnents  by  which  the  company's 
afiaii*  had  been  brought  to  the  brink  of  ruin. 
These  inquiries  had  been  pumed  with  unre- 
mitting dHigenoe;  and  a  great  body  of  frets 
was  ejected  and  printed  fa  general  infarmap 
lion.  Li  the  result  of  those  inquiries,  although' 
the  conunittees  consisted  of  very  different  de- 
seriptioos,  they  were  unanunous.  They  joined 
in  censuring  the  conduct  of  Che  Indian  adsn- 
aistntum,  wA  enforcing  the  responribOity  upon 
two  men,  wliom  this  house,  in  oonssqnsnoe  of 
diese  reports,  declared  it  to  be  the  dutf  of  the 
directors  to  remove  from  their  stations,  and 
rscaH  to  Great  Britain,  "  6so(nMs  lA^  And  oeteil 
m  m  mnmur  npugmmi  fe  At  i 


mitaet  en  Jnda,  and  marmomt  twpmmi  en tim 
Eaat  Mia  oompsay.* 

Here  was  no  attempt  on  thn  cfaaiter 
Here  was  no  question  of  their  prinhges.  To 
yindicaie  their  own  honuur,  to  support  their 
•wn  interests,  to  enfaee  obedience  to  tlieir 
own  orders ;  these  were  the  sole  ohject  of  the 
monilMy  resolution  of  this  house.  But  as 
soon  as  the  general  court  could  aasanble,  dbcy 
assembled  todemonstrate  who  they  really  were. 
Regardless  of  the  preceedingi  of  this  house, 
they  ordered  the  diredors  not  to  carry  into 
sfibct  any  resolution  tliey  might  come  to  fa 
the  remoival  of  Mr.  Hastmgs  and  Mr.  Hornby. 
The  directors,  still  retaining  some  shadow  of 
respect  to  tiiis  house,  institutnd  an  inquiiy 
themselves,  which  ccntimied  fron  June  to 
October;  and  afVer  an  attentive  perusal  and 
fiill  consideration  of  papers,  rssohred  to  take 
steps  for  removing  the  persoos  who  had  been 
the  objects  of  our  resolutaan;  but  notwidiont 
a  violent  struggle  against  evidenen.  Seven 
directors  went  so  fitf  as  to  eater  a  protort 
against  the  vote  of  their  court.  Upon  this  fre 
geaeral  court  takes  the  alarm ;  it  rw  aaarmblfs; 
It  orders  the  directors  to  rescind  their  resa!*' 
tion,  that  is,  not  to  recall  Mr.  HastingB  and 
Mr.  Hornby,  and  to  despise  the  reaobtioa  of 
the  house  of  commons.  Without  so  mneh  ss 
the  pretence  of  looking  into  a  single  paper, 
without  the  famality  of  instituting  any  oon^ 
■littee  of  inquiry,  they  superseded  al  fre 
labours  of  tbeir  own  directors,  and  of  ths 


ItwiB  natvally  ooonrto  aric,  how  it 
sibie  that  they  shouki  not  attempt  aoaw  aort  of 
eiamination  into  facts,  as  a  oohmr  fatheir 
resistance  to  a  public  anliiori^,  proceediiy  so 
very  deliberately ;  and  exerted,  apparently  at 
least,  in  frvour  of  their  own?  The  answer,  aad 
die  only  answer  which  can  be  given,  is,  diat 
frey  were  afraid  that  their  troe  relation  sbonU 
be  mistaken.  They  were  afraid  diat  their 
patrons  and  masters  in  India  shodd  attribute 
tfieir  support  of  them  to  an  opinioa  of  their 
cause,  and  not  to  an  attachment  to  their  power. 
They  were  afraki  it  shouki  be  suspected,  that 
they  did  not  mean  Mindly  to  support  diem  in 
the  use  they  made  of  that  power.  They  de- 
termined to  shew  that  they  at  least  were  sst 
against  refbrmatioa;  that  they  were  firmly 
reeohred  to  bring  the  territories,  the  trade,  aad 
the  stock  of  the  company,  to  ruin,  rather  than 
be  wanting  in  fidelity  to  their  nominal  sen  ante 
and  real  masters,  in  the  ways  they  took  to  their 
private  fortunes. 

E?en  shwethe  begmnii^of  diis  sMrimi,  die 
WA  fi  aadaeity  wis  rspeated,  widi  die 
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nma  circumitaiicei  oT  contempt  of  aU  the  de- 
corum of  inqaiiy  on  their  part,  and  of  all  the 
proceedings  of  this  home.  Thejr  again  made 
it  a  request  to  their  fiiTourite,  and  jrour  culprit, 
to  keep  his  poet ;  and  thanked  and  applauded 
him,  without  calling  for  a  pKper  idiich  could 
afford  light  into  the  merit  or  demerit  of  the 
transaction,  and  without  giring  diemselves  a 
mc»nent*8  time  to  consider,  or  even  to  under> 
stand  the  articles  of  the  Maratta  peace.  The 
fact  is,  that  for  a  long  time  there  was  a  strug- 
gle, a  faint  one  indeed,  between  the  oompanj 
and  their  senrants.  But  it  is  a  struggle  no 
longer.  For  some  time  the  superiority  has 
been  decided.  The  interests  abroad  are  be- 
come the  settled  preponderating  weight  both  in 
the  court  of  proprietors,  and  the  court  of  direc- 
tors. Even  the  attempt  you  have  made  to 
enquire  into  their  practices  and  to  reiorm 
abuses,  has  raised  and  piqued  them  to  a  fiur 
more  regular  and  steady  support  The  com- 
pany has  made  a  common  cause,  and  identified 
themselves,  with  the  destroyers  of  India.  They 
have  taken  on  themselves  all  that  mass  o{  enor- 
mity ;  they  are  supporting  what  you  have  re- 
probated ;  those  you  condemn  they  applaud ; 
those  3rou  order  home  to  answer  for  their  con- 
duct, they  request  to  stay,  and  therel^  encou- 
rage to  proceed  in  their  practices.  Thus  the 
servants  of  the  East  India  company  triumph, 
and  the  representatives  of  the  people  of  Grreat 
Britain  are  defeated. 

I  therefore  conclude,  what  you  aO  conclude, 
that  this  body,  being  totally  perverted  from  the 
purposes  of  its  institution,  is  utterly  incorrigi- 
ble ;  and  because  they  are  incorrigible,  bcrith 
in  conduct  and  constitution,  power  ought  to 
be  taken  out  of  their  hands ;  just  on  the  same 
principles  on  whidi  have  been  made  all  the 
just  changes  and  revolutions  of  government 
that  have  taken  place  since  the  beginning  of 
the  world. 

I  will  now  say  a  few  words  to  the  general 
principle  of  the  plan  which  is  set  up  against 
that  of  my  right  honourable  friend.  It  is  to 
re-oommit  the  government  of  India  to  the 
court  of  directors.  Those  k^  wodd  commit 
the  reformation  of  India  to  the  dsatroyers  of 
it,  are  the  enemies  to  that  reformation.  They 
wodd  make  a  distinction  between  directors 
and  proprietors,  which,  in  the  present  state  of 
things,  dues  not,  cannot  exist.  But  a  right 
honourable  gentleman  says,  he  wouU  keep  the 
present  government  of  India  in  the  court  of 
directors;  and  would,  to  curb  them,  provide 
salutary  regulations; — ^wonderful!  Tliat  is, 
be  would  appoint  the  okl  offenders  to  correct 
tfie  oU  offences;  and  he  wouki  render  the 


vicious  and  the  foolish  wise  and  virtuous,  by 
salutary  regulations.  He  wouki  appoint  the 
wolf  as  guardian  of  the  sheep ;  bat  be  hai 
invented  a  curious  muzsle,  by  vi^ich  this  pro- 
tecting wolf  shall  not  be  able  to  open  his  jaws 
above  an  inch  or  two  at  the  ntmoit  Thui 
his  work  is  finished.  But  I  tell  the  right  ho- 
nourable gentleman,  that  oontrouled  depravity 
is  not  innocence ;  and  that  it  is  not  the  laboar 
of  delinquency  in  chains,  that  will  correct 
abuses.  Will  these  gendemen  of  the  direc- 
tion animadvert  on  the  partners  of  their  own 
guBt  ?  Never  did  a  serious  plan  of  amending 
of  aiqr  old  tyrannical  establishment  propose  the 
authors  and  abettors  of  the  abuaes  as  the 
reformers  of  them.  If  the  undone  people  of 
India  see  their  okl  oppressors  in  confirmed 
power,  even  by  the  refonnatioo,  they  wiD 
expect  nothing  but  vHiat  they  will  certainly 
foel,  a  continuance,  or  rather  an  aggravation, 
of  an  their  former  sufferings.  They  look  to 
the  seat  of  power,  and  to  the  persons  who  fill 
it ;  and  they  despise  those  gentlemen's  regula- 
tions as  mudi  ts  the  gratlemen  do  who  tab  of 
them. 

But  there  is  a  core  for  every  thing.  Take 
away,  say  they,  the  court  of  proprietors,  and 
the  court  of  directors  wiD  do  their  duty.  Tes ; 
as  they  have  done  it  hitherto.  That  die  CTTik 
in  India  have  solely  arisen  from  the  court  of 
proprietors,  is  grosady  folse.  In  many  of  them, 
the  directors  were  heartily  concurring ;  in 
most  of  them,  they  were  encouraging,  and 
sometimes  commandmg;  in  aU,  tfiey  were 
conniving. 

But  wTio  are  to  choose  this  we8-regulated 
and  reforming  court  of  (firecton  ? — Why,  the 
very  proprieton  who  are  exchided  fr«n  all 
management,  for  the  abuse  of  dieir  power. 
They  wiU  cbooae,  undoubtedly,  out  of  then>- 
aelves,  men  like  themselves ;  and  those  who 
are  most  forward  in  resisting  your  audiority, 
those  who  are  most  mgaged  in  tkc6aa  or  in- 
terest with  the  delinquents  abroad,  will  be  the 
objects  of  their  selection.  But  gentlemen  say, 
that  when  this  choice  is  made,  the  proprieton 
are  not  to  interfere  in  the  measures  of  the 
directors,  whilst  those  directors  are  busy  in  the 
controul  of  their  common  patrons  and  masters 
u  India.  No,  indeed,  I  believe  diey  will  not 
desire  to  inteiiere.  They  will  choose  those 
whom  they  know  may  be  trusted,  safely 
trusted,  to  act  in  strict  conformity  to  their 
common  principles,  manners,  measures,  inte- 
rests, and  connections.  They  will  want  neither 
monitor  nor  controul.  It  is  not  easy  to  choose 
men  to  act  in  conformity  to  a  poUic  interett 
against  their  private :  but  a  sure  dapwidano 
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ijT  be  badoB  those  tvfaoare  choMQ  to  Ibrwtfd 
fheir  pmale  latereit,  at  the  ezpeoee  of  the 
public  But  if  the  dvedora  shoukl  slip,  end 
deneie  ialo  rectitude,  the  poBiehmeat  is  in 
the  hendi  of  the  general  ooort,  and  it  will 
aureij  be  reaeaibered  to  them  at  their  next 


If  die  gofemment  of  India  wants  no  r»- 
formatioB ;  but  gentlemen  are  amusing  them- 
selves with  a  theory,  oonceiring  a  more  demo- 
cratic or  aristocratic  mode  of  goremment  for 
these  dependencies,  or  if  they  are  in  a  dispute 
only  about  patronage ;  the  dispute  is  with  me 
of  so  little  concern,  that  I  should  not  take  the 
pains  U>  utter  an  affirmatiTe  or  negatire  to  any 
proposition  in  it  If  it  be  onlj  far  a  theoreti- 
cal amusement  that  they  are  to  propose  a  bill; 
the  thing  is  at  best  frifolous  and  unnecessarj. 
But  if  the  company's  goremment  is  not  only 
full  of  abuse,  but  is  one  of  the  most  corrupt 
and  destruetire  tyrannies,  that  probably  ever 
exisited  in  the  woiid,  (as  I  am  sore  it  is,)  what 
a  cruel  mockery  would  it  be  in  me,  and  in 
those  who  think  like  me,  to  pn^iose  this  kind 
of  remedy  for  this  kind  of  eril ! 

I  now  come  to  the  third  objection,  That  this 
bill  will  increase  the  influ^ce  of  the  crown. 
An  honourable  gentleman  has  deasanded  of 
me,  whether  Iwas  in  earnest fidien  I  proposed 
to  this  house  a  plan  for  the  reduction  of  that 
influence.     Indeed,  Sir,  I  was  much,  Tery 
much,  in  earnest.    My  heart  was  deeply  con- 
cerned in  it;  and  I  hope  the  public  has  not 
lost  the  efliect  of  it    How  fiu"  my  judgment 
was  right,  for  what  concerned  personal  brour 
and  consequence  to  myself,  I  shall  not  pr^* 
sume  to  determine ;  nor  is  its  effect  upon  me 
of  any  moment.    But  as  to  this  bill,  whether 
it  increases  the  influence  of  the  crown,  ornot, 
is  a  question  I  should  be  ashamed  to  ask.    If 
I  am  not  able  to  correct  a  system  of  oppres- 
sion and  tyranny,  that  goes  to  the  utter  ruin  of 
thir^  millions  of  my  fellow-creatures  and  fel- 
k>wHiul|ects,  but  1^  some  bcrease   to  the 
influence  of  the  crown,  I  am  ready  here  to 
declare,  that  I,  who  have  been  actire  to  reduce 
it,  shall  be  at  least  as  active  and  strenuous  to 
restore  it  again.    I  am  no  lover  of  names ;  I 
contend  for  the  substance  of  good  and  pro- 
tecting government,  let  it  come  firom  what 
quarter  it  will. 

But  I  am  not  obliged  to  have  recourse  to 
this  tfiqiedient  Much,  very  much  the  con- 
trary. I  am  sure  that  the  influence  of  the 
crown  will  by  no  means  aid  a  reformation  of 
this  kind ;  which  can  neither  be  originated  nor 
supported,  but  by  the  uneorrupt  public  virtue 
ef  the  repreaoBtativea  of  the  people  of  Englaod. 


Let  it  once  get  into  the  ordinary  eoorae  of 
administration,  and  to  me  aU  hopes  of  refbrmai- 
tion  are  gone.    I  am  far  from  knowing  or  b^ 
lieving,  that  this  bill  will  incrtfase  the  influence 
of  the  crown.    We  all  know,  that  the  crown 
has  ever  had  some  influence  in  the  court  of 
directors ;  and  that  it  has  been  extremely  in- 
creased by  the  acts  of  1773  and  I78a     The 
gentlemen  who,  as  a  part  of  their  reformation, 
propose  **  a  more  active  oontroul  on  the  part 
of  the  crown,"  which  is  to  put  the  directors 
under  a  secretary  of  state,  specially  named  fiir 
that  purpose,  must  know,  that  their  project 
win  increase  it  further.    But  that  old  influ- 
ence has  had,  and  the  new  will  have,  incurable 
inconveoiencies  which  cannot  happen  under 
the  parliamentary  estaUishment  proposed  in 
this  bilL      An  honourable  goatleman,^  not 
now  in  his  place,  but  who  is  well  acqaaioted 
with  the  India  company,  and  by  no  means  a 
friend  to  this  biO,  has  U^  you,  that  a  ministe- 
rial influence  has  always  been  predominant  in 
that  body;    and  that  to  make  the  dtrectora 
pliant  to  their  purposes,  ministers  generally 
caused  persons  meanly  qualified  to  be  chosen 
directors.    According  to  his  idea,  to  secure 
subserviency,   they  submitted  the  ooropany^ 
aflaire  to  the  direction  of  incapacity.    This 
was  to  ruin  the  company,  in  order  to  govern  it 
This  was  certainly  influence  in  the  very  worst 
form  in  which  it  couM  ^pear.    At  best  it 
was  claiKiestine  and  irresponsible.    Whether 
this  was  done  so  much  upon  system  as  that 
gentleman  supposes,  I  greatly    doubt    But 
such  in  effect  the  operation  of  government  on 
that  court   unquestionably   was;    and   such, 
under  a  similar  constitution,  it  will  be  for 
ever.     Ministers  must  be  wholly   removed 
fixMn  the  management  of  the  affairs  of  India, 
or  they  will  have  an  influence  in  its  patronage. 
The  thing  is  inevitable.    Their  scheme  of  a 
new  secretary  of  state,  "  with  a  more  vigo- 
rous oontroul,"  is  not  much  better  than  a  repe- 
tition of  the  measure  which  we  know  by  expe- 
rience win  not  do.    Since  the  year  I77S  and 
the  year  1780,  the  company  has  been  under 
the  controul  of  the  secretary  of  state's  office, 
and  we  had  then  three  secretaries  of  state.   If 
more  than  this  is  done,  then  they  annihilate 
the  direction  which  they  pretend  to  support; 
and  they  augment  the  influence  of  the  crown, 
of  whose  growth  they  affect  so  great  an  hor- 
rour.    But  in  truth  this  scheme  of  rec<MKiling 
a  direction  really  and  truly  deliberative,  with 
an  office  really  and  substantially  cootrooling, 
is  a  sort  of  machinery  that  can  be  kept  in 
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order  but  a  yery  short  time.  Eithw  the  di- 
rectora  will  dwindle  into  clerics,  or  the  secre- 
tary of  state,  as  hitherto  has  been  the  course, 
wiU  leare  every  thing  to  them,  often  through 
design,  oAen  through  neglect.  If  both  should 
affect  activity,  collision,  procrastination,  delay, 
and  in  the  end,  utter  confusion  must  ensue. 

But,  Sir,  there  is  one  kind  of  influence  far 
greater  than  that  of  the  nomination  to  office. 
This,  gentlemen  in  opposition  have  totally 
overlooked,  although  it  now  exists  in  its  full 
vigour ;  and  it  will  do  so,  upon  their  scheme, 
in  at  least  as  much  force  as  it  does  now.  That 
influence  this  bill  cuts  up  by  the  roots:  I  mean 
the  i^/bienee  ofpnteetion,  I  shall  e]q>lain  my- 
self:— The  office  given  to  a  young  man  going 
to  India  is  of  trifling  consequence.  But  he 
that  goes  out  an  insignificant  boy,  in  a  few 
years  returns  a  great  nabob.  Mr.  Hastings 
says  he  has  two  hundred  and  fifly  of  that  kind 
of  raw  materials,  who  expect  to  be  speedily 
manufactured  into  the  merchantable  quality  I 
mention.  One  of  these  gentlemen,  suppose, 
returns  hither,  loaded  with  odium  and  with 
riches.  When  he  comes  to  England,  he  comes 
as  to  a  prison,  or  as  to  a  sanctuary ;  and  either 
is  ready  for  him,  according  to  his  demeanour. 
What  is  the  influence  in  the  grant  of  any 
place  in  India,  to  that  which  is  acquired  by 
the  protection  or  compromise  with  such  guilt, 
and  with  the  command  of  such  riches,  under 
the  dominion  of  the  hopes  and  fears  which 
power  is  able  to  hold  out  to  every  man  in  diat 
condition  ?  That  man^s  whole  fortune,  half  a 
million  perhaps,  becomes  an  instrument  of  in- 
fluence, without  a  shilling  of  charge  to  the 
civil  list;  and  the  influx  of  fortunes  which 
stand  in  need  of  this  protection  is  continual. 
It  works  both  ways ;  it  influences  the  delin- 
quent, and  it  may  corrupt  the  minister.  Com- 
pare the  influence  acquired  by  appointing  for 
instance  even  a  govemour  general,  and  tfiat 
obtained  by  protecting  him.  I  shall  push  this 
no  further.  But  I  wish  gentlemen  to  roll  it  a 
little  in  their  own  minds. 

The  bill  befisre  yoa  cots  off  this  source  of 
influence.  Its  design  and  main  scope  is  to 
regulate  the  administrati(m  of  India  upon  the 
principles  of  a  court  of  judicature;  and  to  ex- 
clude, as  far  as  human  prudence  can  exclude, 
all  possibility  of  a  corrupt  partiality,  in  ap- 
pointing to  office,  or  supporting  in  oflice,  or 
covering  from  inquiry  and  punishment,  any 
person  who  has  abused  or  shall  abuse  his  au- 
thority. At  the  board,  as  ai^inled  and  re- 
gulated by  this  bill,  reward  and  punishm«it 
cannot  be  shifted  and  reversed  by  a  whisper. 
That  commissiaii  becomes  fatal  to  cabal,  to 


intrigue,  and  to  secret  representation,  those 
instnmients  of  the  ruin  of  India.  He  that  cuts 
ofl*  tlie  means  of  premature  fortune,  and  the 
power  of  protecting  it  when  acquired,  strikes 
a  deadly  blow  at  the  great  fimd,  the  bank,  the 
capital  stock  of  Indian  influence,  which  can- 
not be  vested  any  where,  or  in  any  hands, 
without  most  dangerous  consequences  to  the 
public. 

The  third  and  contradictory  ol:jectioo  is, 
That  this  bill  does  not  increase  the  influence 
of  the  crown.  On  the  contrary,  That  the 
just  power  of  the  crown  will  be  lessened,  and 
transferred  to  the  use  of  a  party,  by  giving  the 
patronage  of  India  to  a  commusion  nominated 
by  parliament,  and  independent  of  the  crown. 
The  contradiction  is  glaring,  and  it  has  been 
too  well  exposed  to  rmike  it  necessary  for  me 
to  insist  upon  it.  But  passing  the  contra- 
diction, and  taking  it  without  any  relation,  of 
all  objections  that  is  the  most  extraordinary. 
Do  not  gentlemen  know,  that  the  crown  has  not 
at  present  the  grant  of  a  single  oflke  under  the 
company,  civil  or  militaiy,  at  home  or  abroad? 
So  far  as  the  crown  is  concerned,  it  is  certainly 
rather  a  gainer ;  for  the  vacant  offices  in  the 
new  commission  are  to  be  filled  up  by  the 
king. 

It  is  argued  as  a  part  of  tfie  bill,  derogatory 
to  the  prerogatives  of  the  crown,  that  the  com- 
missioners named  in  the  bill  are  to  continue 
for  a  shcwt  term  of  years,  too  short  in  my 
opinion ;  and  because,  during  that  time,  they 
are  not  at  the  mercy  of  every  predominant 
fliction  of  the  court.  Does  not  this  objection 
lie  against  the  present  directors;  none  of 
whom  are  named  by  the  crown,  and  a  pro- 
portion of  whom  hold  for  this  very  term  of  four 
years  ?  Did  it  not  lie  against  tfie  govemour 
general  and  council  named  in  the  act  of  1T7S 
•—who  were  invested  by  name,  as  the  present 
commissioners  are  to  be  appointed  in  the  body 
of  the  act  of  pariiamcnt,  who  were  to  bold 
their  places  for  a  term  of  terms,  and  were  not 
removeable  at  the  discretioo  of  the  crown  ? 
Did  it  not  lie  against  the  re-appointment,  in 
the  year  1780,  upon  the  very  same  terms  f 
Yet  at  none  of  these  times,  whatever  other 
objections  the  scheme  might  be  liable  to,  was  it 
supposed  to  be  a  derogation  to  the  jurt  prero- 
gative of  the  crown,  that  a  commission  created 
by  act  of  parliament  shodd  have  its  members 
named  by  the  authority  which  called  it  into 
ttdstmice?  This  is  not  the  disposal  by  par- 
liament of  any  oflice  derived  fitim  the  authority 
ef  the  crown,  or  now  disposable  by  that  autho- 
rity. It  is  80  ^  from  being  any  thing  new, 
violent,  or  alarming,  that  I  do  not  reeobct,  in 
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any  |wrinmw>tary  finmmiMioH|  down  to  the 
OGmnkmooen  of  the  land  tax,  tlMt  it  has  eT«r 
been  otherwise. 

The  ot^rjection  of  the  teaore  kr  fear  ^rears 
is  an  objection  to  all  places  that  are  not  held 
during  pleasure ;  but  in  that  objection  I  pro- 
DOUDoe  the  gentlemen,  from  my  knowledge  of 
their  oonplflxion  and  of  their  principles,  to  be 
perfectly  in  earnest.  The  party  (say  these 
gentleoMQ^  of  the  minister  who  proposes  this 
fcheme  will  be  rradered  powerful  by  it ;  fer  he 
wiU  name  his  party  friends  to  the  oommissimi. 
This  objection  against  party  is  a  party  ob- 
jection; and  in  Uiis  too  these  gentlemen  are 
perfectly  serious.  They  see  that  i£f  by  any 
intrigue,  they  should  succeed  to  office,  they 
will  lose  the  citmuinhMt  patronage,  the  true 
instrument  of  clandestine  influence,  enjoyed  in 
the  name  of  suboerrient  directors,  and  of 
wealthy  trembling  Indian  delinquents.  But 
as  often  as  they  are  beaten  off  this  ground, 
they  return  to  it  again.  The  minister  will 
name  his  friends,  and  persons  of  his  own 
party  ^ — Whom  should  he  name  ?  Should  ho 
name  his  adTersaries?  Should  he  name  those 
whom  he  cannot  trust  ?  Should  he  name 
those  to  execute  his  plans,  who  are  the  de- 
dared  enemies  to  the  principles  of  his  reform? 
His  charactsr  ts  here  at  stake.  If  he  pro- 
poses fer  his  own  ends  (but  he  never  wiU  pro- 
pose) such  namss  as,  from  their  want  of  rank, 
fortune,  character,  ability,  or  knowledge,  ara 
likely  to  betray  or  to  fall  short  of  their  trust, 
he  is  an  independent  house  of  commons ;  in  a 
house  of  commons  which  has,  by  its  own  viiw 
tue,  destroyed  the  instruments  of  pariiameo- 
tary  subserrience.  This  house  of  oommona 
woinU  not  endure  the  sound  of  such  namsa. 
He  would  perish  "by  the  means  which  ha  ia 
supposed  to  poiaue  fer  the  security  of  hia 
power.  The  first  pledge  he  must  give  of  hia 
sincerity  in  this  great  reform,  will  be  in  tho 
oonfidenoe  which  ought  to  be  reposed  in  than 
names. 

For  my  part.  Sir,  in  this  business  I  put  all 
indirect  considerations  wholly  out  of  my  mind. 
My  Bcie  question,  on  each  dame  of  the  bill, 
amounts  to  this:— Is  the  measure  proposed 
required  by  the  necessities  of  India  f  I  can- 
not consent  totally  to  lose  sight  of  the  real 
want!  of  the  people  who  are  the  objects  of  it, 
and  to  hunt  after  erery  matter  of  par^  squab- 
ble that  may  be  started  on  the  several  pro7i« 
sions.  On  the  question  of  the  duration  of  the 
commimion  I  ara  dear  and  decided.  Can  I, 
Ctn  any  one  who  has  taken  the  smallest  troufaie 
to  be  inftnned  conoflnung  the  a&irs  of  India* 
amuse  kinacif  with  to  ftrange  an  imigiBitioi^ 


as  that  the  habitual  despotism  and  opfveasaon, 
that  the  monopolies,  the  peculaiioas,  the  un^ 
▼ersal  destruction  of  all  the  legal  authori^  of 
this  kingdom,  which  have  been  (or  twen^ 
years  maturing  to  their  present  enormity, 
combined  with  the  dislanre  of  the  acene,  the 
boldness  and  artifice  of  ddinqoftnts,  their 
combination,  their  excessive  wealth,  and  the 
6u!tion  they  have  made  ia  ^^'"g*T*iii,  can  be 
fully  corrected  in  a  shorter  tenn  than  fiimr 
year*?  None  has  hazarded  sudi  an  issiiii<ii 
— ^None,  who  has  a  regard  for  hia  reptutation, 
will  hazard  it. 

Sir,  the  gentlemen,  mhoenr  thej  are,  wh» 
■ball  be  appointed  to  this  commission,  have  aa 
ludertaking  of  magnitude  on  their  hands,  and 
their  stability  must  not  only  be,  but  it  mat  bo 
thought,  real ; — and  who  is  it  wiQ  believe,  tint 
any  diing  short  of  an  establishment  made,  wop- 
ported,  and  fixed  in  its  duration,  with  all  the 
authority  of  parliament,  can  be  thought  secora 
of  a  reasonable  stability?  The  plan  of  my 
honourable  friend  is  the  reveree  of  that  of  r»- 
fonning  by  the  authors  of  the  abuse.  The 
best  we  could  expect  from  them  ia,  that  they 
should  not  continue  their  ancient  pemiciooa 
activity.  To  those  we  couU  think  of  nothing 
but  applying  eontrmU ;  as  we  are  sure,  that 
even  a  regard  to  their  reputation  (if  any  such 
thing  exists  in  them)  would  oblige  tbem  to 
cover,  to  conceal,  to  suppress,  and  conss 
quently  to  prevent,  all  cure  of  the  gnevanoea 
of  India.  For  what  can  be  discovered,  which 
is  not  to  their  disgrace?  Eveiy  ^"*»fnpf  to 
correct  an  abuse  would  be  a  satire  on  their 
former  administration.  Every  roan  they  abould 
pretend  to  call  to  an  acco<int,  would  be  found 
their  instrument  or  their  accomplice.  They 
can  never  see  a  beneficial  regulation,  but  with 
%  view  to  defeat  iL  The  shorter  the  teuae 
of  such  pemos,  the  better  wouki  be  the  chanoa 
of  some  amendment. 

But  the  system  of  the  bill  ia  diffsrenL  It 
calls  in  persons  in  no  wise  cone«rned  with  any 
act  censured  by  parliament ;  persons  generated 
with,  and  for,  the  reform,  of  which  they  ara 
themidves  the  most  essential  part.  To  thasa 
the  chid"  regulations  in  the  bUI  are  helps,  not 
fotters ;  they  are  authorities  to  support,  not 
regulations  to  restrain  them.  From  these  ws 
look  for  much  more  than  innocence.  From 
these  we  ejqwctseal,  firmness,  and  unremitted 
activity.  Their  duty,  their  character,  binds 
them  to  proceedings  of  vigour ;  and  they 
ou^t  to  have  a  tenure  in  their  office  which 
preckides  all  fear,  whilst  they  are  acting  up 
to  the  purpoaos  of  their  trust;  a  tenure  wiihoiit 
whkb,  Moe  wiB  tmdertake  plans  that  reqoifa 
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a  aeries  tnd  fyBtem  of  acta.  Wheo  they 
know  that  they  cannot  be  whiapered  out  of 
their  du^,  that  their  public  conduct  cannot 
be  censured  without  a  public  diacuasioa ;  that 
the  acheniea  which  they  have  begun  will  not 
be  committed  to  those  who  will  have  an  in- 
terest and  credit  in  defeating  and  disgracing 
them;  then  we  may  entertain  hopes.  The 
tenure  is  for  four  years,  or  during  their  good  be> 
haviour.  That  good  behaviour  is  as  long  as 
they  are  true  to  the  principles  of  the  bill ;  and 
the  judgment  is  in  either  house  of  parliament. 
This  IB  the  tenure  of  your  judges ;  and 
the  valuable  principle  of  the  bill  is  to  make  a 
judicial  administration  for  India.  It  is  to  givo 
o(Hifidence  in  the  execution  of  a  du^,  which 
requires  as  much  perseverance  and  fortitude  as 
can  fidl  to  the  lot  of  any  that  m  bom  of  woman. 

As  to  the  gain  by  par^,  from  the  riglU 
honouraUe  gentleman's  bill,  let  it  be  shewn} 
that  this  supposed  party  advantage  is  perni- 
cious to  its  object,  and  the  objection  is<^ 
weight ;  but  until  thii  is  done,  and  this  has  not 
been  attempted,  I  diall  consider  the  sole  ob- 
jectioo,  from  its  tendency  to  promote  the 
interest  of  a  party,  as  ahogether  conten^>tible. 
The  kingdom  is  divided  into  parties,  and  it 
ever  has  been  so  divided,  and  it  ever  will  be  so 
divided;  and  if  no  system  for  relieving  the 
subjects  of  this  kingdom  from  oppression,  and 
anstrhing  its  affairs  from  ruin,  can  be  adop- 
ted until  it  is  demonstrated  that  no  party  can 
derive  an  advantage  from  it,  no  good  can  ever 
be  done  in  thia  country.  If  party  ia  to  deriva 
an  advantage  from  the  reibrm  of  India,  (whioh 
ia  more  than  I  know,  or  believe,)  it  ought  loba 
that  party  which  akme,  in  thia  kingdom,  haa 
ita  reputation,  nay  ita  very  being,  pledged  to 
the  protection  and  preservation  of  that  part 
of  the  empire.  Great  fear  ia  ezpreaaed,  that 
the  commiaaioners  named  in  thia  bill  willahew 
some  regard  to  a  minister  out  of  place.  To 
men  made  like  the  objectors,  this  must  appear 
criminal.  Let  it  however  be  remembered  by 
others,  that  if  the  commissioners  should  faia 
his  friends,  they  cannot  be  bis  slaves.  But 
dependents  are  not  in  a  condition  lo  adhsra  to 
friends,  nor  to  principles,  nor  to  any  uniform 
line  of  conducL  They  may  begin  oenson, 
and  be  obliged  to  end  aooomplioes.  They 
may  be  even  put  under  the  direction  of  those 
whom  they  were  appointed  to  puniah. 

The  fourth,  and  last  objection  ii,  That  the 
bin  win  hurt  public  erediL  I  do  not  know 
whether  this  requires  an  answer.  But  if  it 
does,  kwk  to  your  fouadationa.  The  sinkkf 
fund  is  the  pillar  of  credit  in  this  oountiy;  and 
let  it  not  be  forgot,  that  the  diitrewaaj  vmiag 


to  the  mismanagemoit  of  the  East  India  coii»> 
pany,  have  already  taken  a  million  from  that 
fund  by  the  non-payment  of  duties.  The  biDa 
drawn  upon  the  company,  which  are  about 
four  millions,  cannot  be  accepted  without  the 
consent  of  the  treasury. 

The  treasury,  acting  under  a  pariiamentary 
trust  and  authority,  pledgn  the  public  for 
these  millions.  If  they  pledge  the  public,  the 
public  must  have  a  security  in  its  hands  for 
the  management  of  this  interest,  or  the  na- 
tional credit  is  gone.  For  otherwise  it  is 
not  only  the  East  India  company,  which  is  a 
great  interest,  that  is  undone,  but,  dinging  to 
Uie  security  of  all  your  fimds,  it  drags  down 
the  rest,  and  the  whole  fabric  perishes  in  one 
rain.  If  this  bill  does  not  provide  a  direction 
of  integrity  and  of  abili^  competeitf  to  that 
trast,  the  objection  is  fotel.  If  it  deee,  pub* 
lie  credit  must  depend  on  the  support  of  the 
bill 

It  has  been  said,  if  youTiolate  this  charter, 
what  security  has  the  charter  of  the  bank,  in 
which  public  credit  is  so  deeply  concerned, 
and  evra  the  charter  of  London,  in  which  the 
rights  of  so  many  subjects  are  involved?  I 
answer,  In  the  like  case  they  have  no  secuii^ 
at  all — ^No— no  security  at  all.  If  the  bank 
should,  by  every  q)ecies  of  mismanagement, 
fall  into  a  state  similar  to  that  of  the  East 
India  company ;  if  it  should  be  oppressed  with 
demands  it  could  not  answer,  engagements 
which  it  could  not  peiibrm,  and  with  bills  lor 
which  ft  could  not  procure  payment;  no  char- 
t«r  shouki  protect  the  mismanagement  from 
oorroction,  and  such  public  grievances  froo^ 
redress.  Ifthe  city  of  London  had  the  means 
and  will  of  destroying  an  empire,  and  of  cnie^ 
If  oppressing  and  tyrannizing  over  millions  of 
men  as  goMl  as  themselvea,  the  charter  of 
the  city  of  London  shouki  prove  no  sanction 
U>  such  tyranny  and  such  oppression.  Char- 
ters are  kept,  when  their  purposes  are  main- 
tained: they  are  violated,  when  the  privilege 
is  supported  against  its  end  and  its  object. 

Now,  Sir,  I  have  finished  all  I  proposed  to 
S|ky,  as  my  reasons  for  giving  my  vote  to  this 
bill.  If  I  am  vrrong,  it  is  not  for  want  of  pains 
to  know  what  is  ri|^t.  This  pledge,  at  least, 
of  my  rectitude  I  have  given  to  my  country. 

And  now,  having  done  my  duty  tothe  bill, 
let  me  say  a  word  to  the  author.  I  shouki 
leave  him  to  his  own  noble  sentiments,  ifthe 
mworthy  and  illiberal  language  with  which  he 
has  been  treated,  beyond  all  example  of  par- 
Uameotaiy  liberty,  did  not  make  a  few  words 
nscesasry ;  not  sonuidi  in  justice  tohim,ifl 
to  ny  own  foelingk    I  most  say  then,  that  it 
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will  be  a  distincdon  hooourable  to  the  a^,  that 
the  rescue  of  the  greatest  number  of  the  human 
race  that  erer  were  so  grievouriy  oppressedi 
from  the  greatest  tyranny  that  was  erer  exer- 
cised, has  fallen  to  fhe  lot  of  abilities  and 
dispositioiis  equal  to  the  task ;   that  it  has 
&llea  to  one  who  has  tlie  enlargement  to  con>- 
prebeodi  the  spirit  to  undertake,  and  the  ek>- 
quence  to  support,  so  great  a  measure  of  ha- 
zardous benevolence.    His  spirit  is  not  owing 
to   his    ignorance  of  the  state  of  men  and 
things  ;  he  well  knows  what  snares  are  spread 
about  his  path,  from  personal  animosity,  from 
court  intrigues,  and  possibly  from  popular  de- 
knion.    But  he  has  put  to  hazaid  his  ease, 
his  security,  his  interest,  his  power,  even  his 
darling  popularity,  for  the  benefit  of  a  people 
whom  he  has  never  seen.    This  is  the  road 
that  all  heroes  have  trod  beibre  him.    He  is 
traduced  and  abused  for  his  supposed  motires. 
He  will  remember,  that  obloquy  is  a  necessary 
ingredient  in  the  composition  of  all  true  glory : 
he  will  remember,  that  it  was  not  only  in  the 
Roman  customs,  but  it  is  in  the  nature  and 
constitution  of  things,  that  calumny  and  abuse 
are  essential  parts  of  triumph.    Thc»e  thoughts 
will  support  a  mind,  which  only  exists  for  ho- 
nour, under  the  burthen  of  temporary  reproach. 
He  is  doing  indeed  a  great  good;  such  as 
rarely  &lls  to  the  lot,  and  almost  as  rarely 
coincides  with  the  desires  of  any  man.    Let 
him  use  his  time.    Let  him  give  the  whole 
length  of  the  reins  to  his  benevolence.    He  is 
now  on  a  great  eminence,  where  the  eyes  of 
mankind  are   turned  to  him.    He  may  live 
long,  he  may  do   much.      But  here  is  the 
summit    He  never  can  exceed  what  he  does 
this  day. 

He  has  faults;  but  they  are  faults  that, 
though  they  may  in  a  small  degree  tarnish  the 
hntre,  and  sometimes  impede  the  march  of 
his  abilities,  have  nothing  in  them  to  eztirn 
guish  the  fire  of  great  virtues.  In  those  faults, 
there  is  no  mixture  of  deceit,  of  hypocrisy,  of 
pride,  (^ferocity,  of  con^dexiooal  despotism, 
or  want  of  feeling  for  the  distresses  of  mankind. 
His  are  faults  which  might  exist  in  a  de- 
■cendant  of  Henry  the  Fourth  of  France,  as 
they  did  exuit  in  that  father  of  his  country. 
Henry  the  Fourth  wished  that  he  might  live 
to  see  a  fpwl  in  the  pot  of  every  peasant  in  his 
kingdom.  That  sentiment  of  homely  benevo- 
lent was  worth  all  the  splendid  sayings  that 
are  recorded  of  kings.  But  he  wished  perhaps 
for  more  than  ooukl  be  obtained,  and  the  good- 
ness of  the  man  exceeded  the  power  of  the 
king.  But  this  gentleman,  a  subject,  may 
this  day  aay  this  at  least,  with  truth,  that  he 


seaires  the  rice  in  his  pot  to  every  man  in 
India.  A  poet  of  antiquity  thought  it  one  of 
the  first  distinctions  to  a  prince  whom  be 
meant  to  celebrate,  that  through  a  long  suc- 
cession of  generations,  he  had  been  the  pro- 
genitor of  an  able  and  virtuous  citizen,  who, 
by  force  of  the  arts  of  peace,  had  corrected 
governments  of  oppression,  and  suppressed 
wars  of  rapine. 

Indole  proh  quanta  juvenis,  qaantumque  daturas 
Au9Dni»  populis,  Ventura  in  sscula  civem. 
Ille  super  Oangem,  super  exaiiditus  et  Indos* 
Imnlebit  terras  voce ;  et  furialia  belia 
Fulmlne  curapescei  lingua. 

This  was  what  was  said  of  the  predecessor  of 
the  only  person  to  whone  eloquence  it  does  not 
wrong  that  of  the  mover  of  this  bill  to  be  com- 
pared. But  the  Ganges  and  the  Indus  are  the 
patrinoony  of  the  fame  of  my  hooourable  friend, 
and  not  of  Cicero.  I  confess,  I  anticipate 
with  joy  the  reward  of  those,  whose  whole 
consequence,  power,  and  authority,  exist  only 
for  the  benefit  of  mankind  ;  and  I  carry  my 
mind  to  all  the  people,  and  all  the  names  and 
descriptions,  that,  relieved  by  this  bill,  wil] 
bless  the  labours  of  this  parliament,  and  the 
confidence  which  the  best  house  of  commons 
has  given  to  him  who  the  best  deserves  it. 
The  little  cavils  of  party  will  not  be  heaid, 
where  freedom  and  happiness  will  be  felt 
There  is  not  a  tongue,  a  nation,  or  religion 
in  India,  which  will  not  bless  tlie  presiding 
care  and  manly  beneficence  of  this  house,  and 
of  him  who  proposes  to  you  this  great  work. 
Your  names  will  never  be  separated  before 
the  throne  of  the  Divine  Gkradness,  in  what- 
ever language,  or  with  whatever  rites,  pardon 
is  a^ed  for  sin,  and  reward  for  those  who  imi- 
tate the  Oodhead  in  his  universal  bounty  to 
his  creatores.  These  honours  you  deserve, 
and  they  will  surely  be  paid,  when  all  tha 
jargon  of  influence,  and  par^,  and  patronage, 
are  swept  into  oblivion. 

I  have  spoken  what  I  think,  and  what  I 
feel,  of  the  mover  of  this  biU.  An  honourable 
fi^end  of  mine,  speaking  of  his  merits,  was 
charged  with  having  made  a  studied  panegy- 
ric. I  don't  know  what  his  was.  Mine,  I 
am  sure,  is  a  studied  panegyric ;  the  froit  of 
much  meditation ;  the  result  of  the  obaerva* 
tion  of  near  twenty  yeara  For  my  own  part, 
I  am  happy  that  I  have  lived  to  see  this  day; 
I  feel  myself  overpaid  for  the  labours  of  eigh- 
teen years,  when,  at  this  late  p^od,  I  am 
able  to  take  my  share,  by  one  humble  vote,  is 
destroying  a  tyranny  that  exists  to  the  di»> 
graee  of  &is  nation,  and  the  destractioD  of  M 
krgo  m  part  of  the  human  species. 
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PREFACE.  neeeBsary,oa  the  part  of  the  people,  to  render 

it  abundantly  complaisant  to  taiiniaten  and 

The  representation  now  giren  to  the  pub-  farourites  of  aU  descriptions.     It  required  a 

lie  relates  to  some  of  the  most  essential  priri-  great  length  of  time,  very  considerable  indus- 

leges  of  the  house  of  commons.      It  would  try  and  persererance,  no  vulgar  policy,  the 

appear  of  little  importance,  if  it  were  to  be  union  of  many  men  and  many  tempers,  and 

judged  by  its  reception  in  the  place  where  it  the  concurrence  ciCertntM  which  do  not  happen 

was  proposed.    There  it  was  rejected  without  every  day,  to  build  up  an  independent  house 

debeAe.     The  subject  matter  may,  perhaps,  of  commons.    Its  demolition  was  accomplished 

hereafter  appear  to  merit  a  more  serious  con-  in  a  moment ;  and  it  was  the  work  of  ordinary 

•ideratiun.    Thinking  men  will  scarcely  re-  hands.    But  to  construct  is  a  matter  of  skill ; 

gard  the  penal  dissolution  of  a  parliament  as  to  demolish,  force  and  fury  are  sufficient, 

a  very  trifling  concern.     Such  a  diraolution  The  late  house  of  commons  has  been  pu- 

most  operate  forcibly  as  an  example;  and  it  nished  fix*  its  independence.     That  example 

much  imports  the  people  of  this  kingdom  to  is  made.    Have  we  an  example  on  record,  of 

consider  what  lesson  that  example  is  to  teadi.  a  house  of  commons  punished  fix-  its  servility? 

The  late  house  ofoommons  was  not  accused  The  rewards  of  a  senate  so  disposed,  are 
of  an  interested  compliance  to  the  will  of  a  manifest  to  the  world.  Several  gentlemen  are 
court  The  charge  against  them  was  of  a  very  desirous  of  altering  the  constitution  of 
different  nature.  They  were  charged  with  the  house  of  commons :  but  they  must  alter 
being  actuated  by  an  extravagant  spirit  of  in-  the  frame  and  constitution  of  human  nature 
dependency.  This  i^Mcies  of  offence  b  so  itself,  before  they  can  so  fashion  it  by  any 
closely  connected  with  merit ;  this  vice  bears  mode  of  election,  that  its  conduct  will  not  be 
so  near  a  resemblance  to  virtue;  that  the  influenced  by  reward  and  punishment;  by  fiune, 
flight  of  a  house  of  commons  above  the  exact  and  by  disgrace,  if  these  examines  take  root 
temperate  medium  of  independence,  ought  to  in  the  minds  of  men,  what  members  hereafVer 
be  correctly  ascertained,  lest  we  give  enoou-  wiD  be  boU  enou^  not  to  be  corrupt?  Espe- 
ragement  to  dispositions  of  a  lew  geowoos  ciaOy  as  the  king's  hi|^way  of  obsequious- 
nature,  and  less  safe  for  the  people ;  we  ought  ness  is  so  very  broad  and  easy.  To  make  a 
to  call  for  very  solid  and  convincing  proofii  of  passive  member  of  parliament,  no  dignity  of 
the  existence,  and  of  the  magnitude  too  of  the  mind,  no  principles  of  honour,  no  resolution, 
evils,  which  are  charged  to  an  independent  no  abili^,  no  industry,  no  learning,  no  expe- 
spirit,  before  we  give  sanction  to  any  measure,  rience  are  in  the  least  degree  necessary.  To 
^at  by  checking  a  spirit  so  easily  damped,  and  defend  a  post  of  importance  against  a  poweriiil 
so  hard  to  be  exdted,  may  affect  the  liberty  enemy,  requires  an  Elliot ;  a  drunken  invalid 
of  a  part  of  our  constitution,  which,  if  not  free,  is  qualified  to  hoist  a  white  flag,  or  to  deliver 
is  worse  than  useless.  up  the  keys  of  the  fortress  on  his  knees. 

The  Editor  does  not  deny,  that  by  poasi-  The  gentlemen  chosen  into  this  parliament, 

bility  such  an  abuse  may  exist:  but  primA  for  the  purpose  of  this  surrendor,  were  bred  to 

/hmUf  there  is  no  reason  to  presume  it   The  better  things ;  and  are  no  doubt  qualified  for 

house  of  commons  is  not,  by  its  oxnplexion,  odier  sorvioe.    But  for  this  strenuous  exertion 

pecoliariy  subfeot  to  the  dtstempert  of  an  in-  of  inactivity,  for  the  viforoos  task  of  submit 

dependent  hsLit     Very  little  oonpnlnon  ia  ikm  and  passive  obedience,  all  their  learning 
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and  ability  mre  rather  a  matter  of  pencoal 
omameot  to  themaelvea,  than  of  the  least  use 
IB  the  perfurmaDce  of  their  duty. 

The  preaent  aarreDder,  thervfoe,  of  ri^bt* 
and  pririlefea,  without  eTamination,  and  the 
reaolutioo  to  support  any  miniater  given  by 
the  secret  adriam  of  tiM  crown,  deteraBinea 
•ot  only  on  all  the  power  and  authority  of  the 
kooae,  bat  it  aettlea  the  diaracter  and  deecrip- 
tion  of  tha  nen  who  are  toooopoae  it;  and 
perpetoatea  that  character  as  long  as  it  may 
be  thought  expedient  U>  keep  up  a  phantom  of 
popular  rrpreaentation. 

It  M  fcr  the  chance  of  aoeae  amfiwlmffi> 
before  this  new  settlement  takea  a  permanent 
form,  and  while  the  matter  b  vet  aoA  and  doc- 
tile,  that  the  editor  has  republisbed  this  piece, 
and  added  aome  notes  and  eiplanations  to  iL 
His  iolentioiM,  he  hopes,  wiU  excuse  him  to 
the  original  morer,  and  to  the  world.  He  acts 
from  a  strong  s«nse  of  the  incurable  ill  effecta 
of  hoUingout  the  conduct  of  the  late  house  of 
commonai  as  an  example  to  be  ahnnned  by 
fiiture  repreaentativaa  ol  the  people. 


MOTTON  RELATIYE  TO  THX  SPEECH 
FROM  THE  TH&ONE. 

iMam,  140  Sm  Jwio,  1784. 

A  Monoir  was  made,  That  a  represent** 
tioo  be  presented  to  his  majesty,  most  humbly 
10  offer  to  his  royal  conaideration,  that  tha 
addreas  of  this  house,  upon  bis  majesty's 
apeech  from  the  throne^  was  dictated  aolely 
by  our  oooriction  of  his  majesty^  own  most 
giacioas  intentJons  towards  his  people,  which, 
as  we  feel  with  gratitude,  ao  we  are  ever 
ready  to  acknowl^ge  with  chaerfUbieai  and 
satisfaction. 

Impreased  with  theae  aentimenfei,  we  were 
willing  to  aeparate  from  oar  general  exprea- 
sioos  of  duty,  respect,  and  venerttioo  to  hia 
majesties  royal  p«fsoD  and  his  princely  vir- 
tues, ah  discussion  whatever,  with  relation  to 
■evcral  of  the  matters  logMsted,  and  aeveral 
of  the  expreasions  employed  in  th&t  i^ieech. 

That  It  was  not  fit  or  becomfaig,  that  any 
decided  opinion  skoidd  be  formed  t^  his  &ith- 
fill  ooounoas,  on  that  speech,  withoot  a  degree 
of  deliberation  adequate  to  the  importance  of 
the  object  Having  allbcded  ourselves  duo 
time  for  that  deliberatioo,  we  do  now  most 
humbly  beg  leave  to  lepreaent  to  his  mi^esty, 
that,  in  the  speech  ftom  the  tfarone,  his  minia- 
tanhave  didni^ proper  to  use  a  kmgaaga  of 
m  fei7  •knaiBg  iaport»  uondioriiad  bj  the 


practice  of  good  timea,  and  "'■^'■r  mHr  to 
the  principles  of  this  goteiument. 

Humbly  to  expreaa  to  his  majeaty,  that  it  is 
the  privilege  and  duty  of  this  hoaae  to  guvd 
the  constitution  from  all  infiringeaaeat  on  the 
part  of  ministers ;  and  wiienever  the  occasion 
requires  it,  to  warn  th«m  againat  any  abuse  «f 
the  authorities  oommitied  to  then :  but  it  is 
very  lately,*  that  in  a  manner  not  more 
aeemly  than  irregular  and  prepoalcteaa, 
ters  Ittve  thought  proper,  by  »**— '^i*vr 
the  throne,  implying  distrust  and  repniack,  10 
convey  the  expectations  of  the  people  lo  m, 
their  sole  repreaentativea  ;f    and    have  pr^ 
aumed  to  caution  us,  the  natural  guardiaas  cf 
the  constitution,  against  any  infiringeeseac  sf 
it  on  our  parts. 

This  dangerous  innormtioo  we,  hia  &iAM 
commons,  think  it  our  duty  to  aaark;  andv 
these  admonitions  from  the  throne,  bj  their 
frequent  repetition,  seem  intended  to  lead  gra* 
dually  to  the  establishment  of  an  oaaga,  wt 
hold  oufMlves  bound  thus  soleonly  to  pcolsit 
against  them. 

This  house  will  be,  as  it  ever  oogbt  to  be, 
anxiously  attentive  to  the  indinationa  and 
interests  of  its  constituents :  nor  do  we  desire 
to  straiten  any  of  the  avenues  to  the  tlnene, 
or  to  either  house  of  parliamenL  But  tke 
ancient  order,  in  which  the  rights  of  the  peo- 
ple have  been  exercised,  is  not  «  reatrictioa 
of  these  rights.  It  is  a  aoethod  providsody 
framed  in  nvour  of  thoae  privilegea,  whkk  it 
preserves  and  enlbrces  by  keeping  in  that 
course  which  has  been  found  the  moat  rffnii! 
for  answering  their  ends.  Hia  majeaty  awr 
rec^e  the  opinions  and  wishea  of  indhriduak 
tuder  their  signatures,  and  of  bodiea  oorporale 
under  their  seals,  as  expressing  their  own  pai^ 
ticular  aenae:  and  he  may  grant  each  redrsss 
as  the  legal  powers  of  the  crown  enable  dM 
crown  to  afford.  This,  and  the  other  hoiae 
of  parliament,  may  also  receive  tfw  wi^Ms  of 
such  corporations  and  individuala  by  petition. 
The  collective  sense  of  his  pMpIe  hia  majeaty 
is  to  receive  from  his  commona  in  parliameat 
assembled.  It  would  destroy  the  nHtole  qiirit 
of  the  constitution,  if  his  commons  were  to 


•  See  KlDg«s  Speech,  Dec  6, 1783,  and  Mat 
10, 1784. 

f  **  I  will  never  submit  to  the  dodrtaies  I  havt 
heard  this  day  from  the  woolsack,  that  tha  other 
house  [bouse  of  commons]  are  the  only  lavc* 
sentatlvea  and  ruardians  of  the  people*a  righa; 
I  boldly  maintain  the  contrary— 1  say  this  home 
[hense  of  lords]  it  eoMolly  Ae  TtprfemtmHym 
qf  lk»  peopU.**  Urd  Bhti^mrm^^  ' 
jMStlTia.  FUs,~ 
vol.  10,  page 
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recoive  that  teon  from  the  mmisten  of  tho 
crown,  or  to  admit  them  to  be  a  proper  or  a 
rmlar  chamiel  for  conreying  it 

That  the  miniiterB  in  the  eaid  ipeedi  de- 
dare,  "  His  majeatjr  has  a  joat  and  confident 
reliance,  that  we  (hie  fiitUld  commons)  are 
animated  with  the  same  sentiments  of  lojalty, 
and  the  same  attachment  to  our  eicellent 
constitution,  which  he  had  the  happiness  to 
see  so  fully  manifested  in  every  part  of  the 
kingdom." 

To  represent,  that  his  (aithfid  commons  have 
never  failed  in  loyalty  to  his  majesty.  It  is 
new  to  them  to  be  reminded  of  it.  It  is  mme- 
cessary  and  invidious  to  press  it  upon  them  by 
any  example.  This  recommendation  of  loy- 
alty, after  his  majesty  has  sat  fix*  so  many 
years,  with  the  full  support  of  all  descriptions 
of  his  subjects,  on  the  throne  of  this  kingdom, 
at  a  time  of  profound  peace,  and  without  any 
pretence  of  the  existence  or  apprehension  of 
war  or  conspiracy,  becomes  in  itself  a  source 
of  no  small  jealousy  to  his  &ithful  commons ; 
as  many  circumstances  lead  us  to  apprehend 
tiiat  therein  the  ministers  have  reference  to 
some  other  measures  and  principles  of  byal^, 
and  to  some  other  ideas  of  the  constitution, 
than  the  laws  require,  or  the  practice  of  par- 
liament will  admit. 

No  regular  communication  of  the  |«oofii  of 
kyal^  and  attachment  to  the  constitution, 
allutbd  to  in  the  speech  from  the  throne,  have 
beMHaid  before  this  house,  in  order  to  enable 
us  to  judge  of  the  nature,  tendency,  or  oocar 
sion  of  them ;  or  in  what  particular  acts  they 
were  displayed ;  but  if  we  are  to  suppose  the 
manifestations  of  loyalty  (which  are  held  out 
to  us  as  an  example  for  imitation)  consist  in 
certain  addresses  delivered  to  lus  majes^, 
promising  support  to  his  majesty  in  the  exer- 
cise of  nis  prerogative,  and  thanking  his 
majesty  for  removing  certain  of  his  ministers, 
on  account  of  the  votes  they  have  given  upon 
bills  depending  in  parliament,— if  this  be  the 
example  of  loyal^  alluded  to  in  the  speech 
fimn  the  throne,  then  we  must  beg  leave  to 
express  our  serious  concern  for  the  impression 
which  has  been  made  on  any  of  our  fdlow- 
sifbjects  by  misrepresentations,  which  have 
■educed  them  into  a  seeming  approbation  of 
proceedings  subversive  oftiieirown  freedom. 
We  conceive,  that  the  opinions  delivered  in 
these  papers  were  not  well  considered;  nor 
were  the  parties  didy  informed  of  the  nature  of 
the  matters  on  which  they  were  called  to  deCer- 
mine,  nor  of  those  proceedings  of  pariiameat 
vdiidi  they  were  led  to  censure. 

Wo  shall  act  more  adviaedlyw— Tba  kya^y 


w«  shall  manifest  will  not  be  the  same  with 
theirs;  hot,  we  trust,  it  will  be  equa^y  sii^ 
cere,  and  more  enlif^tened.  It  if  no  slight 
anthori^  which  sbaU  persuade  as  (by  receiving 
■■  proofii  of  loyalty  the  mistahwn  principles 
Ughdy  taken  up  in  these  addresses)  obliquely 
to  criminate,  with  the  heavy  and  ungrounded 
charge  of  di^oyal^  and  disaffection,  an  imooi^ 
mpt,  independent,  and  reforming  parliamenL* 
Above  aU,  we  shall  take  care  that  none  of  the 
rights  and  privileges,  always  claimed,  and 
■bee  the  accession  of  his  majest]r's  iUuMrious 
fiunily  constantly  exercised  by  thu  house  (and 

*  In  that  parliament  the  house  of  commons 
by  two  several  resolutions  put  aa  end  to  the 
Jjnerlcan  war.  Immediately  on  the  change  of 
ndlniatry,  which  ensued,  in  order  to  secure  their 
own  independence,  and  to  prevent  the  accumu- 
lation of  new  burthens  on  the  people  by  the 
growth  of  a  civil  list  debt,  they  passed  the  esu- 
blishment  bilL  By  that  bill  thirty-six  otBces 
tenable  by  members  of  parliament  were  sup- 
pressed ;  and  an  order  d*  pavment  was  framed, 
by  which  the  rrowth  of  any  vesh  debt  was  ren- 
dered impracticable.  The  debt  on  the  civil  list 
from  the  beginning  of  the  present  reign  had 
amounted  to  one  million  three  nundred  thousand 
sounds  and  upwards.  Another  set  was  passed 
wt  regulating  the  office  of  the  paymaster  general, 
and  the  offices  subordinate  to  it  A  mfillon  of 
public  money  had  sometimes  been  in  the  bands 
of  the  paymasters  :  this  act  prevented  the  pos- 
sibility of  any  money  whatsoever  beinc  accu- 
mulated in  that  office  in  future.  The  offices  of 
the  exchequer,  whose  emoluments  In  tims  of 
war  were  ezcMsire.  snd  grew  in  exact  propor- 
tion to  the  public  burthens,  were  regulated: 
some  of  them  suppressed,  and  the  rest  reduced 
to  fixed  salaries.  To  secure  the  freedom  of 
election  sgainst  the  crown,  a  bill  wss  passed  to 
(Usqusiify  all  officers  concerned  in  the  collection 
of  the  revenue  in  any  of  its  branches  from  voting 
In  elecdons ;  a  most  important  act,  not  only 
with  resard  to  Its  primary  object,  the  freedom 
of  election^  bm  as  materially  forwarding  the 
due  collection  of  revenue.  For  the  same  end, 
(the  preserving  the  freedom  of  election,)  the 
house  rescinded  the  famous  iudgment  relauve  to 
the  Middlesex  election,  ana  expunged  It  from 
the  joamals.  On  the  principle  of  reformation 
of  their  own  house,  connected  with  a  principle 
of  public  Qsconomy,  an  aa  passed  for  rendering 
contractors  with  government  incapable  of  a  seat 
In  parliament.  The  India  Bill,  (unfortunately 
lost  in  the  house  of  knrds,)  pursued  Uie  same 
Idea  to  its  completion ;  and  disabled  all  serraots 
of  the  East  India  company  from  a  sest  In  thst 
house  for  a  certain  time,  and  until  their  conduct 
was  examined  Into  and  cleared.  The  remedy 
of  Infinite  corruptions  and  of  infinite  disorders 
and  oppressions,  as  well  as  ths  security  of  the 
most  unponant  objects  of  public  flscouomy, 
perished  with  that  bill  and  that  parliament 
That  parliament  also  Instituted  a  commiuee  to 
Inqoire  into  the  colleaion  of  the  revenue  in  all 
to  branches,  which  prosecuted  Its  duty  with 

KMt  vigour ;  and  suggested  ssveral  material 
ptovananis. 


MOTION  RELATIVE  TO  THE 


«vliieh  w«  hold  tnd  ezerene  in  tnitt  for  tifee        That  his  fiuthfiil 


of  Qreat  Briuin,  wad  fcr  their  bo- 
oefit)  AaJm  be  oooHroctiveljr  nirfeodered,  or 
•Tea  weakened  tnd  nnpeired  onder  ambifoooi 
phraeee,  and  haplicatiani  of  cenare  on  the 
late  parliamentary  proeeedinft.  If  these  daima 
are  not  well  fconded,  ihey  oi^gfat  to  be  honestly 
abandoned;  if  they  are  josl,  they  ought  lo  bo 
Headily  and  resoblely  maintained. 

Of  his  majesty*!  own  gr*cioas  disposifioo 
lowaidi  the  true  principles  of  our  free  oonoti- 
tntion,  his  &itliful  commons  never  did,  or  could 
entertain  a  doubt:  but  we  humbly  beg  leave  to 
eiprem  to  his  majesty  our  uneaiinesi  concer- 
ning other  new  and  unusual  npcessions  of  his 
ministera,  declaratory  of  a  resobtion  **  lo  su|>- 

Cin  liitirJuH  6almoe,  the  rights  and  prin- 
I  dtertrj  branch  of  tbe  legislature.*' 
It  were  desirable  that  all  hazardous  theo- 
ries concerning  a  balance  of  rights  and  priri^ 
leges  (a  mode  of  expression  wholly  foreign  to 
parliamentary  usage)  might  hare  been  for- 
borne. His  majesty*!  fiuthfol  commons  are 
well  instructed  in  their  own  rights  and  priri- 
leges,  which  they  are  determined  to  maintain 
on  the  footing  upon  which  they  were  handed 
down  from  their  ancestors:  they  are  not  un- 
acquainted with  the  rights  and  pririleges  of 
the  house  of  peers ;  and  they  know  and  re- 
spect the  lawful  prerogatives  of  the  crown :  but 
they  do  not  think  it  safe  to  admit  any  thing 
concerning  the  existence  of  a  balance  of  those 
rights,  pnrileges,  and  prerogatives ;  nor  are 
they  able  to  discern  to  what  Ejects  ministers 
wouU  apply  their  fiction  of  balance ;  nor  what 
they  would  consider  as  a  just  one.  These 
unauthorized  doctrines  have  a  tendency  to 
stir  improper  discussions;  and  to  lead  to  nu»- 
chievous  innovations  in  the  constitution.* 

*  If  these  speculations  are  let  loose,  the  house 
of  lords  may  quarrel  with  their  share  of  the  le- 
gislature, as  being  limited  with  regard  to  the 
origination  of  grants  to  tbe  crown  and  th(«  origi- 
nation of  money  l>ill«'  The  advisers  of  the 
crown  roaj  think  proper  to  bring  Its  negative 
into  ordinary  use ;  and  even  to  dispute,  whether 
a  mere  negative,  compared  with  the  delibera- 
tive power,  exercised  in  tbe  other  houses,  be 
such  a  share  in  the  legislature,  as  to  produce  a 
due  balance  in  favour  of  that  branch ;  and  thus 
lustily  the  previous  interference  of  the  crown. 
In  the  manner  lately  used.  The  following  will 
serve  to  shew  bow  much  foundation  there  is  for 

great  caution,  concerning  these  novel  specula- 
one.  Lord  Shelbume,  in  his  celebrated  speech, 
April  8th,  1778,  expresses  himself  as  follows : 
Vide  Parliamenttuy  Registert  vol.  x. 

"The  noble  and  learned  lord  on  the  wool- 
sack, in  the  debate  which  opened  the  business 
of  this  day,  asserted  that  vour  tordships  were 
Incompetent  to  make  any  alteration  In  a  money 
bUl»  or  a  bill  of  supply.   I  should  be  glad  to^saa 


commend,  instead  of  the  inoonndermte  , 
latioos  of  unexperienced  neo,  thai  tm.  al 
occasions,  resort  should  be  had  to  the  happy 
practice  of  parliament,  and  to  thoee  solid 
msTtms  of  government  which  have  prevaikd 
ainoe  the  accession  of  his  majesty's  tDusCrioos 
family,  as  fomiahing'the  ooij  safe  principles  on 
which  the  crown  and  paxliaiiEnem  can  proceed. 
We  think  it  the  mora  neoessniy  lo  be  cao- 
tioos  on  this  head,  as,  in  the  last  parliaoMnt, 
the  presoit  ministers  had  though  pi^oper  to 
countenance,  if  not  to  suggest,  an  attack  npoa 
the  most  dear  and  imdoubted  rifhta  and  priri- 
leges  of  this  house.* 

the  matter  ftally  and  ftirly  djeeuased,  and  tks 
subject  brought  forwsrd  and  argued  upon  pr»- 
cedent,  as  well  as  all  its  colJaterai  relationi. 
I  should  be  pleased  U)  see  tbe  question  fiikly 
committed,  were  it  for  no  other  reason,  bat  to 
hear  the  sleek  smooth  contractors  firom  the  ocber 
house,  come  to  this  bar  and  declare,  that  tbej, 
and  ihej  only,  andd  frame  a  money  bill;  sad 
they,  and  they  only^  could  dispose  of  thejprv- 
perty  of  the  peera  of  Oreat  Britain.  Pera^ 
some  arguments  more  plausible  than  those  I 
heard  this  day  from  the  woolssck,  to  shew  that 
the  commons  have  an  uncontroulable,  unqaali- 
fled  right,  to  bind  your  lordships*  property,  auy 
be  urffed  by  them.  At  {vesent,  I  beg  leave  ts 
di/Ter  from  the  noble  and  learned  lord ;  for  mtii 
the  claim,  after  a  solemn  discussion  of  the  hooss. 
Is  openly  and  directly  relinquished,  I  shall  cod- 
tinue  to  be  of  opinion,  that  your  lordshipi 
have  a  right  to  altett  amend,  or  reject  a  money 
bill."  f 

The  Duke  of  Richmond  also,  in  his  letter  lo 
the  volunteers  of  Ireland,  speaks  of  several  of 
the  powers  exercised  by  the  house  of  commons, 
in  the  light  of  usurpations ;  snd  his  grace  is  of 
opinion,  that  when  the  people  are  reeiorvd  ib 
what  he  conceives  to  be  their  rights.  In  elecilitf 
the  house  of  commons,  the  other  branchesei 
the  legislature  ought  to  be  restored  to  thein. 
Vide  RemembranceTf  vol.  xvi. 

*  By  an  act  of  parliament,  the  directors  of  tbs 
East  India  company  are  restrained  from  accep* 
tance  of  bills  drawn  from  India,  beyond  a  certsm 
amount,  without  the  consent  of  the  commis- 
sioners of  the  treasury.    The  late  house  of  com- 
mons finding  bills  to  an  immense  amount,  draws 
upon  that  body  by  their  servants  abroad,  and 
knowing  their  circumstances  to  be  exceedingly 
doubtful,  came  to  a  resolution  providently  cso- 
tloning  the  lords  of  the  treasury  against  the  sc- 
ceptance  of  these  bills,  until  the  house  should 
otherwise  direct     The  court  lords  then  took 
occasion  to  declare  against  the  resolution  ss 
illegal,  by  the  commons  undertaking  to  direct 
In  the  execution  of  a  trust  created  by  act  of  par- 
liament.   The  house  justiv  alarmed  at  this  re- 
solution, which  went  to  the  destruction  of  the 
whole  of  Its  superintending  capacity,  and  paiw 
ticularly  in  matters  relsttve  to  its  own  protines 
of  money,  directed  s  committee  to  search  ths 
journals,  and  they  found  a  regular  series  of 
precedents,  commencing  from  uie  remotest  ef 
those  receirds,  and  caniad  on  to  that  day,  by 
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F«irinf ,  from  theie  exCraordioMj  admoni-     by  the  mum  eflects  fHiieh  it  has  ever  pro- 
tioQS,  and  from  the  new  doctrines,  which  teem     duced,  during  the  heppy  and  gferioua  reiflM 
to  hare  dictated  several  unusual  expressioiis,     of  his  majesty's  royal  progenitors ;  not  doim- 
that  his  majesty  has  been  abused  by  &lse  re-     ing  but  that,  in  all  those  points,  we  shall  bo 
presentations  of  the  late  proceedings  in  par-    oonsidered  as  a  counsel  of  wiKkmi  and  wei^ 
liament,  we  think  it  our  duty  respectfully  to    to  advise,  and  not  merely  as  an  accuser  of  com- 
inform  his  majesty,  that  no  attempt  whatever  pet^»e  to  criminate.*     This  house  claims 
has  been  made  against  his  lawful  prwogativea,  both  capacities;  and  we  trust  we  shall  be  lefi 
or  against  the  rights  and  privileges  of  the  to  our  free  discretion  which  of  them  we  shall 
peers,  by  the  late  house  of  commons,  in  any  employ  as  best  calculated  for  his  miyesty's, 
of  their  addresses,  votes,  or  resolutions :  nei-  and  the  national  service.— Whenever  we  shall 
ther  do  we  know  of  any  proceeding  by  biU,  in  see  it  ejq>edient  to  offer  our  advice  concerning 
which  it  was  proposed  to  abridge  the  extent  his  majesty *s  servants,  who  are  those  of  the 
of  his  royal  prerogative :  but,  if  such  provision  public,  we  confidently  hope,  that  the  personal 
had  existed  in  any  bill,  we  protest,  anid  we  de-  favour  of  any  minister,  or  any  set  of  ministers, 
dare,  against  all  speeches,  acts  or  addresses,  will  not  be  more  dear  to  his  nmjesty,  than  the 
from  any  persons  whatsoever,  which  have  a  credit  and  character  of  a  house  of  commons, 
tendency  to  consider  such  bills,  or  the  persons  It  is  an  e^Msriment  full  of  peril  to  put  the  repre- 
concemed  in  them,  as  just  objects  of  any  kind  sentative  wisdom  and  justice  of  his  majes^s 
of  censure  and  punishment  from  the  throne,  people  in  the  wrong ;  itisacrooked  anddespe- 
Necessary  reformations  may  hereafter  require,  rate  design,  leading  to  mischief,  the  extent  of 
as  they  have  frequently  done  in  former  times,  which  no  human  wisdom  can  foresee,  to  at- 
limitations  and  abridgements,  and  in  some  ten:^  to  form  a  prerogative  party  in  the  nap 
cases  an  entire  extinction  of  some  branch  <^  tion,  to  be  resorted  to  as  occasion  shall  require, 
prerogative.    If  bills  should  be  improper  in  the  in  derogation  from  the  authori^  of  the  com- 
fbrm  in  which  they  appear  in  the  house  where  mons  of  Great  Britain  in  parliamoit  assembled: 
they  originate,  they  are  liable,  by  the  wisdom  it  is  a  contrivance  fiill  of  danger,  for  ministers 
of  this  constitution,  to  be  corrected,  and  even  to  set  up  the  representative  and  constituent 
to  be  totally  set  aside,  elsewhere.     This  is  bodies  of  the  commons  of  this  kingdom  as  two 
the  known,  the  legal,  and  the  safe  remedy :  separate  and  distinct  powers,  fbrmlBd  to  ooun- 
but  whatever,  by  the  manifestation  of  the  royal  ierpoise  each  other,  leaving  the  preference  in 
displeasure,  tends   to  intimidate   individual  the  hands  of  secret  advisers  of  the  ax>wn.    In 
members  from  proposing,  or  this  house  from  such  a  situation  of  things,  these  advisers, 
receiving,  debating,  and  passing  bills,  tends  to  taking  advantage  of  the  differences  which  may 
prevent  even  the  beginning  of  every  refbrmap*  accidentally  arise,  or  may  purposely  be  fin 
tion  in  the  state ;  and  utterly  destroys  the  de-  mented  between  than,  will  have  it  in  their 
liberative  capacity  of  parliamenL — We  there-  choice  to  resort  to  the  one  or  the  other,  as  may 
fore  claim,  demand,  and  insist  upon  it,  as  our  best  suit  the  puiposes  of  their  sinister  ambition, 
undoubted  right,  that   no  persons  shall  be  By  exciting  an  emulation  and  contest  between 
deemed  proper  objects  of  animadversion  by  the  the  representative  and  the  constituent  bodies, 
crown,  in  any  mode  whatever,  for  the  votes  as  parties  contending  for  credit  and  influence 
which  they  give,  or  the  propositions  which  at  the  throne,  sacrifices  will  be  made  by  both ; 
they  make,  in  parliament.  and  the  whole  can  end  in  nothing  else  than  the 
We  humbly  conceive,  that  besides  its  share  destruction  of  the  dearest  rights  and  liberties 
of  the  legislative  power,  and  its  right  of  im-  of  the  nation.    If  there  must  be  another  mode 
peachment,  that  by  the  law  and  usage  of  par-  of  conveying  the  coQective  sense  of  the  people 
liament,  this   house   has  other  powers  and  to  the  throne  than  that  by  the  house  of  corn- 
capacities,  which  it  is  bound  to  maintain,  nons,  it  ought  to  be  fixed  and  defined,  and  its 
This  house  is  assured,  that  our  humble  advice  authority  oiugbt  to  be  settled :  it  ought  not 
on  the  exercise  of  prerogative  will  be  heard  to  exist  in  so  precarious  and  dependent  a 
vrith  the  same  attention  with  which  it  has  ever  state  as  that  mintstem  should    have  it  in 
been  regarded ;  and  that  it  will  be  foUowed  their  power,  at  their  own  mere  pleasure,  to 

which  it  appeared,  that  the  house  Interfered  by        *  "  I  observe  at  the  same  dme,  that  there  la 

an  authoriuulve  advice  and  admonition,  upon  910  charge  or  eon^^amt  suggertea  against  mv 

everv  act  of  executive  government  without  tx-  present  mlnistsm.*' — Tike  king*t  anstoer,  96fa 

cepiion :  and  in  many  much  stronger  cases  than  February  1784.  to  the  addreet  of  the  hatue  of 

that  which  the  lords  thought  proper  to  quanel  eofiwnofu.    Vkie  ResolHtum*  of  the  Hmms  v 

vrhh.  CommoHBy  printed  for  Debrett,  ^  n. 
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mdkmomM^  it  with  raped,  or  to  reject  it 
with  ■eon. 

It  ifthe  mdodbted  prerogvdre  of  the  crown 
to  dmmAre  pertiaoMat ;  but  we  beg  leave  lo 
by  bcfere  bii  inejfety,  tiiet  it  ii,  of  all  the 
traita  veated  b  hit  nu^eatjr/  the  moat  critical 
and  delicate,  and  that  in  trfiieh  thiabooae  hae 
the  molt  reaaoo  lo  reqnirei  not  only  the  good 
frith,  bat  tfie  favoor  of  the  crown.  His  com- 
mooa  are  not  alwaja  upon  a  par  with  his  mi- 
nisters in  an  applicatioa  to  popular  jodgment: 
it  is  not  in  the  powmr  of  the  members  of  tiiis 
house  to  go  to  their  dection  at  the  moment 
the  moat  bvoorable  for  th«n.  It  b  in  the 
power  of  the  crown  to  chooee  a  time  for  their 
diasobtion  iHiibt  great  and  ardooos  matters 
of  state  and  bgisfauioo  are  depending,  which 
may  be  easiljr  roisunderrtood,  and  which  cai>> 
not  be  fiill/  explained  before  that  misunder- 
standing may  prore  fiital  to  the  honour  that 
belongs,  and  to  the  consideration  that  b  doe, 
to  membets  ofparlianient. 

With  hb  majesty  b  the  gift  of  all  the  re- 
wards, the  honoun,  distmctions,  foyoor,  and 
graces  of  the  state ;  with  hb  nuyesty  b  the 
mitigation  of  all  the  rigonri  of  the  law ;  and 
we  rejoice  to  see  the  crown  possessed  of  trusts 
calcidated  to  obtain  good-will,  and  charged 
with  duties  which  are  popular  and  {^easing. 
Our  trusts  are  of  a  different  kind.  Our  duties 
are  han&  and  inndiow  in  their  nature ;  and 
justice  and  safety  b  all  we  can  expect  in  the 
exercise  of  them.  We  are  to  offer  salutary, 
yHhkh  is  not  always  pleasing,  counsel :  we  are 
to  inquire  and  to  accuse :  and  the  objects  of 
our  inquiry  and  charge  will  be  for  the  most 
part  persons  of  wealth,  power,  and  extensire 
connections:  we  are  to  make  rigid  bws  for 
the  presenratioo  of  rerenue,  wfaidi  of  neces- 
sity more  or  less  confine  some  action,  or  re- 
strain some  function,  which  before  was  fiee: 
what  b  the  most  critical  and  inridious  of  all, 
the  whole  body  of  the  public  impositions  ori- 
ginate from  us,  and  the  hand  of  the  house  of 
commons  b  seen  and  folt  in  every  burthen 
that  presses  on  the  people.  Whilst,  idtimately, 
we  are  serving  them,  and  in  the  first  instance 
whilst  we  are  serving  hb  majes^,  it  will  be 
hard,  indeed,  if  we  should  see  a  house  of  com- 
mons the  victim  of  its  seal  and  fideli^,  sacri- 
ficed by  hb  minirters  to  those  very  popular 
discontents  which  shall  be  excited  by  our  dn- 
tifiil  endeavours  for  the  security  and  greatness 
of  hb  throne.  No  other  oooseqosnce  can  re- 
sult irom  such  an  example,  but  that,  infiitore, 
the  house  of  commons,  consulting  its  safety  at 
the  a^MOM  of  its  duties,  and  suffering  the 
of  the  iteta  to  ba  nbnd»inll 


shrink  fixan  every  service,  wuiuli, 
neceosary,  is  of  a  great  and  aiduoua  natnrs; 
or  that,  willing  loprovide  for  the  public  neeea- 
sities,  and,  at  the  same  time,  to  aecnre  the 
means  of  pecformiag  that  task,  diey  wil  es- 
change  independence  for  protection,  and  wj 
court  a  subservient  existence  throogh  the  S^ 
vovof  thoee  ministen  of  state,  or  thoae  se- 
cret adviaen,  wIk>  ought  thfinaalna  to  ataad 
b  awe  of  the  *•**"■"«"■  of  thb  reaka. 

A  house  of  commons,  respected  by  hb  su- 
nistecs,  b  ewsmtial  to  hb  imjiialj's  service: 
it  b  fit  that  they  shouki  yield  to  pailiimiwr, 
and  not  that  pariiamrnt  ahouU  be  new  me* 
deOed  until  it  b  fitted  to  their  purpoaea.  If 
our  authority  b  only  to  be  held  up  when  we 
coincide  in  opinion  with  hb  majea^'a  advisM, 
but  b  to  be  set  at  nought  the  mookeat  it  diflbs 
finom  them,  the  house  of  oommona  wil  sink  imoa 
mere  appendage  of  administratkn;  and  will  kan 
that  independent  character  which,  inaepaiaMy 
connecting  the  hooour  and  repotalioa  wkk 
the  acts  of  thb  house,  enaMea  us  to  afibd  a 
real,  effective,  and  substantial  support  to  Ui 
government  It  b  the  deierence  shewn  to  ov 
opinion,  when  we  dissent  firom  the  aenauls 
of  the  crown,  which  abac  can  give  aolhori^ 
to  the  proceedings  of  thb  houae,  when  it  can' 
curs  with  their  measures. 

That  authority  once  loat,  tiha  credit  of  hii 
majes^'s  crown  wiD  be  impaired  ia  ym  eyes 
of  all  nations.  Foreign  powers,  who  nay  yaC 
wirfi  to  revive  a  fiiendly  intercourse  with  this 
nation,  will  k>ok  m  vain  for  that  h(M  which  gars 
a  connection  with  Great  Britam  the  pufc 
rence  to  an  alliance  with  any  other  stale.  A 
house  of  commons,  of  which  soiaisters  wms 
known  to  stand  in  awe,  where  every  thiag 
vras  necessarily  discussed,  on  principles  fit  ts 
be  openly  and  publicly  avowed,  and-whi^ 
could  not  be  retracted  or  varied  without  dan- 
ger, furnished  a  ground  of  ooofidenoe  b  lbs 
public  faith,  which  the  engagement  of  as 
state  dependent  on  the  fluctuation  of  persoaal 
fovour,  and  private  advice,  can  ever  pretand 
to.  IT  bith  with  the  house  of  comnaons,  lbs 
grand  security  for  the  national  faith  itself  can 
be  broken  with  impuni^,  a  wound  b  grrw  to 
the  poUtbal  importance  of  Great  Britain,  wfaidi 
will  not  easily  be  healed. 

That  there  was  a  great  variance  betasui 
die  late  house  of  commons  and  certain  pn^ 
sons,  whom  hb  majesty  has  been  advised  to 
make  and  contmoe  as  ministers,  in  defiance 
of  the  advice  of  that  house,  b  notorious  to  die 
worid.  That  house  did  not  confide  in  these 
ministers ;  and  they  withheki  theboonfidaoea 
fium  diera  for  reasons  for  whicfa  poatartly  wil 
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honour  tad  respect  the  names  of  those  who 
cooqxised  that  house  of  commons,  distin- 
guished fer  its  independence.  They  could 
not  confide  in  persons  who  have  shewn  a  di^ 
position  to  dark  and  dangerous  intrigues.  B/ 
those  intrigues  thej  hare  weakenedi  if  not 
destrojed,  the  dear  assurance  whidi  his  nia>- 
jesty's  people,  and  wtuch  all  nations  ought  to 
have,  of  what  are,  and  what  are  not,  the  real 
acts  of  his  goremroent 

If  it  shovdd  be  seen  that  his  ministers  may 
continue  in  their  offices,  without  any  signifi- 
cation to  them  of  his  majesty's  displeasure  at 
any  of  their  measures,  wiiilst  persons  conside- 
rable for  their  rank,  and  known  to  have  had 
access  to  his  majesty's  sacred  perwn,  can 
with  impunity  abuse  that  advantage,  and  em- 
ploy his  majesty's  name  to  disavow  and  coun- 
teract the  proc^dings  of  his  official  servants, 
nothing  but  distrust,  discord,  debility,  ooi>- 
tempt  of  all  authority,  and  general  confusion, 
can  prevail  in  his  government. 

This  we  Ia>  before  his  majesty,  with  hu- 
mility and  concern,  as  the  inevitable  effect 
of  a  spirit  of  intrigue  in  his  executive  govern- 
ment; an  evil  which  we  have  but  too  much 
reason  to  be  persuaded  exists  and  increases. 
During  the  course  of  the  last  session  it  broke 
out  in  a  manner  the  most  alarming.  This 
evil  was  infinitely  aggravated  by  the  unautho- 
rfated,  but  not  disavowed  use  which  has  been 
made  of  his  majestr's  name,  fi>r  the  purpose 
of  the  most  tmcoostitntional,  corrupt,  and  dis- 
honourable ufifluence  on  the  minds  of  the  mem- 
bers of  parliament,  that  ever  was  practised  in 
this  kingdom.  No  attention,  even  to  the  ex- 
teriour  decorum,  in  the  pactice  of  corruption^ 
and  intimidation  employed  on  peers,  was 
observed :  several  peers  were  obliged  under 
menaces  to  retract  their  dedaratioDs,  and  to 
recall  their  proxies. 

The  commons  have  the  deepest  interest  in 
the  purity  and  integrity  of  the  peerage.  The 
peers  dispose  of  all  the  property  in  the  king- 
dom, in  the  last  resort ;  and  they  dispose  of  it 
on  their  honour  and  not  on  dieir  oaus,  as  al! 
the  members  of  every  other  tribunal  in  the 
kingdom  must  do ;  thou^  in  them  the  pro- 
ceeding is  not  condusive.  We  have,  there- 
fore, a  right  to  demand  that  no  application 
shall  be  made  to  peers  of  such  a  nature  as 
may  give  room  to  call  in  question,  much  leas 
to  attaint,  our  sole  security  (or  all  that  we 
possess.  This  corrupt  proceeding  appeared 
to  the  house  of  coounons,  who  are  the  natural 
guardians  of  the  purity  of  parliament,  and  off 
tho  purity  of  every  brandi  of  Judicatnre,  m 
moat  reprehensible  and  dangwous  practice, 
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tending  to  shake  the  very  foundation  of  the 
authority  of  the  bouse  of  peers ;  and  they 
branded  it  as  such  by  their  resolution. 

The  bouse  bad  not  sufficient  evidence  lo 
enable  them  legally  to  punish  this  practice, 
but  they  had  enough  to  caution  them  againrt 
an  confidence  in  the  authors  and  abettors  of 
it.  They  performed  their  duty  in  humbly  ad- 
vising his  majesty  against  the  employment  of 
such  ministers ;  but  his  majesty  was  advised 
to  keep  those  ministers,  anid  to  dissolve  that 
parliament.  The  house,  aware  of  die  impor- 
tance and  urgency  of  its  duty  with  regard  to 
the  British  interests  in  India,  which  were  and 
are  in  the  utmost  disorder}  and  in  the  utmost 
peril,  most  humbly  requested  his  majesty  not 
to  dissolve  the  parliament  during  the  course 
of  their  very  critical  proceedings  on  that  sub- 
ject. His  majesty's  gracious  condescension 
to  that  request  was  conveyed  in  the  royal  faith, 
pledged  to  a  house  of  parliament,  and  sdemnly 
delivered  from  the  throne.  It  was  but  a  very 
(l^w  days  after  a  committee  had  been,  with  the 
consent  and  ccmcurrence  of  the  chancellor  of 
exchequer,  appointed  for  an  inquiry  into  cer- 
tain accounts  delivered  to  the  house  by  the 
court  of  directors,  and  then  actually  engaged 
in  that  inquiry,  that  the  ministers,  regardless 
of  the  assurance  given  firom  the  crown  to  a 
house  of  commons,  did  dissolve  that  parlia- 
ment. We  most  humbly  submit  to  his  majes- 
ty's consideration  the  consequences  of  this 
their  breach  of  public  faith. 

Whilst  the  members  of  the  house  of  com- 
mons, under  that  security,  were  engaged  in  his 
majes^'s  and  the  national  business,  evleavooni 
were  indnstrioosly  used  to  calnmniato  those 
whom  it  was  found  impracticable  to  corrupt 
The  reputation  of  the  members,  and  the  repo- 
talion  of  the  bouse  itseU^  was  andenniaed  in 
every  part  of  the  kingdom. 

In  the  speech  firom  the  throne  relative  to 
India,  we  are  cautioned  Ij  the  ministers, 
"not  to  kmo  sight  of  tiie  erat  any  measure 
may  have  on  tbo  constitution  of  our  ooantry.* 
We  are  apprehensive  that  a  cahmmioos  report 
spread  abroad  of  an  attack  upon  his  majesty's 
prerogative  by  the  late  bouse  of  conmorn,  may 
have  made  an  impression  on  hii  royal  Bind, 
and  have  given  occasion  to  this  unusual  adJBio- 
nitkm  to  the  present.  This  attack  is  charged 
to  have  been  made  in  the  late  pnrliament,  bf  « 
bin  which  passed  the  hooae  of  commons  in  the' 
late  lession  of  that  paifiament,  for  the  regida- 
tion  of  the  aflUrs,  for  the  preservation  of  the 
oonmeree,  and  for  tbo  amendmsaft  of  tba 
government  of  this  nation,  in  the  Eait  Indies. 

Thte  hb  majesty  and  his  people  Akay  faMf* 
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an  opportmi^  of  enterinf  into  the  groand  of  provided  for  their  ywemmcnt  aooonikif  to  hi 

this  ii^ariocN  charge,  we  beg  leare  humbly  to  dieeretiooi  and  to  its  opinion  of  what  was  r»- 

argnaint  hia  majeaty,  that,  &r  from  having  qaired  by  the  public  neoeautiea.     We  do  not 

made  any  infringement  whataoerer  on  any  part  know  that  hia  majeaty  waa  entided,  bj  pr»> 

flf  hia  royal  prerogatrre,  that  biD  did,  for  a  ro^tive,  to  ezerciae  any  act   of  antfaori^ 

limited  time,  give  to   hia  majea^   certain  whataoever  in  the  company'a  aflidrs,  or  dMt  in 

powen  never  before  poaaeiaed  by  the  crown ;  effect,  auch  authority  baa  ever  been  eiereimd. 

and  for  this  hia  preaent  miniaten  (who,  rather  Hia  majeaty'a  patronage  waa  not  taken  away 

than  (all  abort  in  the  number  of  their  cahmi-  by  that  bill ;  becaoae  it  ia  notorioaa  that  hii 

aiea,  employ  Bome  that  are  contradictory)  have  m^ea^  never  originally  had  the  appoindnent 

Pandered  Uiia  houae,  aa  aiming  at  the  exten-  of  a  aingle  officer,  civil  or  miliary,  in  tha 

aion  of  an  unconatitutional  influence  in  hb  company*8  establiahment  in  India ;  nor  haa  iht 

mafeaty*!  crown.    Thia  pretended  attempt  to  leaat  degree  of  patronage  ever  beenaojuiiedle 

iacreaae  the  influence  of  the  crown,  they  were  the  crown  in  any  other  manner  or  naeaaore, 

weak  enough  to  endeavour  to  perauade  hia  than  as  the  power  waa  thought  Expedient  lo  bt 

oiajeaty*8  people  waa  among  the  cauMS  which  granted  by  act  of  parliament ;  that  ia,  by  die 

excited  hia  majea^s  reaentment  againat  hia  very  same  authority  by  which  the  offioaa  wort 

late  miniaters.  disponed  of  and  regulated  in  the  bOl,  wbicb 

Further,  to  remove  the  impreasiona  of  thia  his  majesty's  aervanta  have  &lsely  and  inja- 

calumny  concerning  an  attempt  in  the  houae  of  riously  represented  aa  infringing  upon  the  pr»> 

commons  against  his  prerogative,  it  ia  proper  rogative  of  the  crown. 

to  inform  hu  majeaty,  that  the  territorial  pQ»>  Before  the  year  1773  the  whole  adminislra- 

aesaiona  in  the  Eaat  Indiea  never  have  been  tion  of  India,  and  the  whole  patronage  to  oflioe 

declared,  by  any  public  judgment,  act,  or  in-  there,  was  in  the  hands  of  the  Eaat  India 

atrument,  or  any  reaolution  of  parliament  what-  company.    The  East  India  company  ia  not  a 

Boever,  to  be  the  subject  matter  of  hia  majesty's  branch  of  his  majesty's  prerogative  admkia* 

prerogative ;  nor  have  they  ever  been  under-  tration,  nor  does  that  body  exercise  any  q>e- 

atood  as  belonging  to  hia  ordinary  adminiatra-  cies  of  authority  under  it,  nor  indeed  fioni  ai^ 

tion,  or  to  be  annexed  or  united  to  his  crown ;  British  title,  that  does  not  derive  all  ila  legal 

but  that  they  are  acquisitions  of  a  new  and  pe-  validity  fixxn  acts  of  parliamoit. 

culiar  deacription,'^  unknown  to  the  ancient  WImmi  a  daim  was  asserted  to  die  India 

executive  constitution  of  this  country.  territorial  possessions  in  the  oecupation  of  tha 

From  time  to  time,  therefore,  parliament  company,  theae  possessions  were  not  daimsd 

aa  parcel  of  hia  majeaty'a  patrimonial  eatale, 

*  The  territorial  poasesslons  In  tha  East  Indies  or  aa  a  fruit  of  the  ancient  inheritance  of  bis 

were  acquired  to  the  company,  in  virtue  of  crown.    They  were  claimed  for  the  piMic. 

grants  from  the  Great  Mogul,  in  the  nature  of  And  when  agreements  were  made  with  dM 

ofllces  and  jurisdloiions,  to  be  held  under  Aim,  i?  _«  r  j-    _                                                 • 

and  dependent  upon  his  crown }  with  the  express  ^ast  India  company  concemmg  any  coaDposi- 

conditlon  of  being  obedient  to  orders  from  Aie  tion  for  the  hokluig,  or  any  participation  of  tha 

court,  and  of  paying  an  annual  tribute  to  A/e  pro6ts  of  those  territories,  the  agreement  waa 

ireajury.    It  is  true,  that  no  obedience  is  yielded  „^^  ^^  ^^  ^^  ^  ^he  prumblea  of  the 

to  iheee  orders  ;  and  for  some  lime  past  there     i    _»   u  *^  J? i       L.  "™'v     *Z 

has  been  no  payment  made  of  this  tribute.    But  ■w««l  acta  have  uniformly  ao  stated  it.  These 

It  is  under  a  grant,  so  conditioned,  that  they  still  agreements  were  not  made  (even  nominally) 

bold.    To  subject  the  king  of  Great  Britain  aa  with  his  majeaty,  but  with  parliament ;  andtni 

tributary  to  a  foreign  power,  by  the  acts  of  his  bju,  joakvas'  and  eatablishing  such  acreementa 

aubjecu— to  suppose  the  grant  valid,  andyetthe  »- "«*«^  ™  j»i«m-«iug  -uui  mgnmanw 

condition  void-io  suppose  it  good  for  the  king,  »™y»  originated  m  this  house,  which  apfno- 

and  insufficient  for  the  company— to  suppose  it  priated  the  money  to  await  the  dispoaitioa  of 

an  interest  divisible  between  the  parties  |— these  parliament,  vrithout  the  ceremony  of  previoos 

can  acknowledge  the   East  India  compeny»8  g»tod  byany  ofhiammisters;  which  previous 

Asiatic  affairs  to  be  a  subioa  matter  of  |>rero#a-  consent  is  an   obaervance  of  deeorom,  not 


Itee,  ao  aa  to  bring  it  within  the  verge  of  English  indeed  of  strict  right,  but  generally  Daid 

jurisprudence,  k  is  every  anoroaioua  species  of  .  -^^  •««,«««.»:««  *.kM  ^u«^  :«  -L.     -.  -# 

power  and  property  which  Is  held  by  t^  East  t        *PP^y^^«»  ^^  P»^  in  any  part  of 

India  company.    Our  English  preroeatlve  law  ™"  majeaty'a  prerogaUve  revenuea. 
does  not  furnish  princioles.  much  less  nrece- 

dents,  by  which  h  can  be  defined  or  adjusted^  ph^ed,  can  adjust  this  new  Intricaia  mattw. 

Nothing  but  the  eminent  domhifon  of  parlia-  ParUament  aaay  act  wisely  or  unwisely.  Justly 

mem  over  every  Briiish  sutt^  In  every  con*  or  unjustly ;  tait  parliament  alone  ia 

earn,  and  in  avarydfomMianca  in  which  ha  ia  to  h. 
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tn  tNirraiiicA  of  a  right  thus  unifbrmly 
reoogniaed,  and  uoifiurmlj  acted  oo,  wbeo 
parliament  undertook  the  refunnation  of  the 
East  India  company  in  1773,  a  oommtssioo 
Was  appointed  as  the  commission  in  the  late 
bill  was  appointed ;  and  it  was  made  tooontinue  < 
for  a  term  of  years,  as  the  ooamussioo  in  the  ] 
late  bill  was  to  continue ;  aUtheoommtsBionem  ^ 
were  named  in  parliament,  as  in  the  late  bill 
they  wero  named.  As  they  receired,  so  they 
held  their  offices,  wholly  iodapendent  of  the 
crown ;  they  held  them  for  a  fixed  term ;  they 
were  not  removable  by  an  address  of  either 
house,  or  even  of  both  houses  of  parliament,  a 
precaution  observed  in  the  late  bill,  relative 
to  the  commissioners  proposed  therein;  nor 
were  they  bound  by  the  strict  rules  of  pro- 
ceeding which  regulated  and  restrained  the  lale 
commissioners  against  all  possible  abuse  of  a 
power  which  codd  not  fail  of  being  diligently 
and  zealously  watched  by  the  minister*  of  the 
crown,  and  the  proprietors  of  the  stock,  as  well 
as  by  parliament  Their  proceedings  were, 
in  that  bill,  directed  to  be  of  sodi  a  nature  as 
easily  to  subject  them  to  the  strictest  revision 
of  both,  in  case  of  any  malversation. 

In  the  year  1780,  an  act  of  parliament  again 
made  provision  for  the  government  of  those 
territories  for  another  four  years,  without  any 
sort  of  reference  to  prerogative;  nor  was  the 
least  objection  taken  at  the  second,  more  than 
at  the  frst  of  those  periods,  as  if  an  infringe- 
ment had  been  made  upon  the  rights  of  the 
crown ;  yet  his  majesty's  ministers  have 
thought  fit  to  represent  the  late  oomnHssion  w 
an  entire  innovation  on  the  constituticm,  and 
the  seuing  up  a  new  order  and  estate  in  tha 
nation,  tending  to  the  subversion  of  the  mo> 
narchy  itaelf. 

If  the  government  of  the  East  Indies,  other 
than  by  hu  majesty's  prerogative,  be,  in  effisct,  a 
fourth  order  in  the  conmoDwealth^  this  order  has 
long  existed ;  becawe  the  East  India  company 
has  for  many  years  enjoyed  it  in  the  fullest 
extent,  and  does  at  this  day  ei^y  the  vi^ioU 
administration  of  those  provinces,  and  dM 
patronage  to  offices  throughout  that  great  em* 
pire,  except  as  it  is  cootrauled  by  act  of  par> 
liament. 

It  was  the  ill-coadition,  and  Hl-administra- 
tion  of  the  company's  affiurs,  vHiich  induced 
this  house  (merely  as  a  temporary  establish- 
ment) to  vest  the  same  powen  which  the  ooo^ 
pany  did  before  possess,  (and  no  other,)  for  a 
limited  time,  and  under  very  strict  directions, 
in  proper  hands,  until  they  could  be  restored, 
or  further  provision  made  concerning  them. 
It  was  tbecdbro  no  ereatioa  wfaatsvei  oir« 


power,  but  the  removal  of  an  old  power,  k»g 
sinee  created,  and  then  existing,  inm  the 
manageaoent  of  those  penons  who  bad  mani- 
festly and  dangerously  abused  their  trust  This 
bowse,  which  well  knows  the  parliamentary 
origin  of  all  the  company's  powers  and  privi- 
leges, and  is  not  ignorant  or  aegiflgsnt  of  the 
aathori^  which  may  vest  those  powers  and 
privileges  in  others,  if  justice  and  the  public 
safety  so  require,  is  conscious  to  itself,  that  it 
■o  more  creates  a  new  order  in  the  state,  by 
Buddng  occasional  trustees  for  the  directioo  of 
the  company,  than  it  originally  did  in  giving  a 
much  more  permanent  trust  to  the  directors,  or 
to  the  teneral  court  of  that  body.  The  mono- 
poly of  die  East  India  company  was  a  dero- 
gation from  the  general  freedom  of  trade  be- 
longing to  his  majesty's  people.  The  powers 
of  government,  and  of  peace  and  war,  are  parts 
of  prerogative  of  the  highest  order.  Of  our 
oxnpetence  to  restrain  the  rights  of  aA  his 
subjects  by  act  of  parliament,  and  to  vest  those 
high  and  eminoit  prerogatives  even  in  a  par^ 
ticular  company  of  merdhants,  there  has  been 
DO  question.  We  beg  leave  most  humbly  to 
claim  as  our  ri|^  and  as  a  right  which  this 
house  has  always  used,  to  frame  such  bills,  for 
the  regulation  of  diat  commerce,  and  of  the  ter- 
ritories hM  by  the  East  India  company,  ami 
every  thing  relatiag  to  them,  as  to  our  discre- 
tion shall  seem  fit:  and  we  assert  and  maintain^ 
that  therein  we  follow,  and  do  not  innovate  on 
the  constitution. 

Thai  1ms  m^eety's  nkinistersy  misled  by 
ihmr  ambition,  have  endeavoured,  if  poasiUe, 
to  form  a  factioir  in  the  ooontry  against  the 
popular  part  of  the  constitution;  sod  have 
therefore  thought  proper  to  add  to  their  sbn- 
dwous  accusation  atgainst  a>  house  of  parlia- 
ment, relative  to  Ynt  majesty's  prerogative, 
another  of  a  different  nature,  calculated  for 
the  purpose  of  raising  fears  and  jeakxaisi 
among  the  corporate  bodies  of  the  kingdom,  and 
of  persuading  uninformed  persons  belooging  to 
Uiose  corporations  to  look  to,  and  to  make  adp 
dresses  to  them  as  protedors  of  tbek  rights, 
under  their  several  diaiters,  fitm  the  designs 
which  they,  without  any  gioom^  charged  the 
then  house  of  commons  to  have  fbrmed  against 
cAofisn  in  gemred.  Fer  tliis  purpose  they 
have  not  scrupled  to  assert,  that  the  exertkn 
of  his  majesty's  prerogative  in  the  late-preci- 
pUate  change  in  his  adminiBtration»  and'  the 
dissolution  of  the  hue  parlismesi,  were  mear 
euros  adopted  is  order  to  rescue  the  people  and 
their  rights  out  of  the  handi  of  the  bouse  oC 
commons,  their  representatives. 
..  We  trust  that  his  miyiM^s  Bubieot»ara  Mi 
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ytH  m  kr  dfdadtd  m  to  Miev*  daft  the 
ton,  «r  dMt  aajr  olfaflr  of  their  locftl  or 
piiiikgw  eui  have  «  mhd  wtemntj  m  mmj 
■hee  km  where  that  Mcvit j  hae  •hn.yt  hmm 
mked  br,  mad  ahny  fanmdj  m  the  hooee  of    tnaft,  in  the 

•       ie, 

i  he  dto  itte  of  their  ttiThieei,  tf  ihey    opprcaeMj 

tofiidM       - 


cheprhri. 
bndiee  of  the  kingdoi  fai 


Mfee  Of  Che  eorpoTMe  bndiee  of  the  kinyloi  fai 
the  reifoe  of  Cberlee  the  Second,  end  Junee 
the  Seeood,  wee  made  bj  the  enmn.    U  was 


carried  00  by  che  onHoary  eoorae  of  law,  ia 
cooru  faietinited  §at  the  eacuritr  of  the  propettT 
and  fnnchleee  of  the  pecmle.  Tlaia  aaempt  maM 
by  the  erottn,  wae  aueoded  with  complete  sne- 
The  eorporaie  righte  of  the  city  of  Lou* 


doD,  and  of  all  the  eompaaiee  it  oootaJna, 

«t  of  law  declared  fodehed. 


...  all  thek  jftnchieee,  priiHlecee,  propeniee 
and  eeuiee,  were  <>fcoiiree  eeixed  into  the  IujkIi 
of  the  ertem.  Tlie  injury  wee  frofn  the  crown ; 
Ibe  redreee  wae  by  parliaaienc.  A  bill  wae 
broof  ht  into  the  kotue  0/  eeewiewe,  br  which 
the  jndfineat  a^ainet  the  dty  of  London,  and 
af  ahiet  the  eompaolee,  wee  rerereed ;  and  this 
bill  paeeart  the  hooee  of  lorde  withoot  any  eom- 
plaint  of  treepeae  on  their  jurlediction,  alihoo^ 
the  bill  wae  ia€  a  revereal  of  a  jodfaaent  ia  law. 
By  thie  act,  which  ia  in  the  eecond  of  Winiaa 
and  Mary,  chap.  8,  the  qaeetion  of  forleitiire  of 
Chat  charter  is  for  erer  taken  oat  of  the  power 
of  any  coon  of  law.  Ho  cofnisanoa  can  ba 
takes  of  it  ezcepft  in  parUameai. 

Akhoofb  the  act  above-Bcntioned  has  da- 
clared  the  iodrment  afainst  the  corporation  of 
London  to  be  illegal ;  jti  Blackstone  roakee  no 
acruple  of  aeeerunf ,  that  **  perhapa  la  sirict- 
aees  of  law,  the  proceedinn  in  most  of  them 
(the  Q^io  warranto  causes]  were  snfficienUy 
refvlar.'*  leaTinx  it  in  doubt,  whether  thb  refu- 
larlty  did  not  apfHj  to  the  corporation  of  London, 
ae  well  as  to  any  of  tbr  reet ;  and  he  eeeoe  to 
blame  the  proceeding  (aa  most  blameabk  it  was) 
not  so  much  on  account  of  illefality,  as  for  the 
crown's  having  emplnjed  a  legal  proceeding  for 
political  purpoaee.  He  calle  k  **  an  exertion  of 
4m  act  ofUuo  tor  the  purpoeee  of  the  stale.** 

The  same  eecority  waieh  was  given  to  the 
dty  of  London,  would  have  been  extended  to  all 
^  corporations,  if  the  house  of  commons  could 
have  prevailed.  But  the  bill  for  that  purpoee 
paaeeo  but  by  a  majority  of  one  In  the  lords; 
and  k  was  encirelj  loot  by  a  prorogation,  whkh 
ia  the  aa  of  the  crown.  Small,  indeed,  was  the 
aecurity  which  the  corporation  of  London  en- 
joyed,  before  the  act  of  WilHaro  and  Mary. 
and  which  all  the  other  corporations  secorea 
by  no  statute,  et^oy  at  thie  hour,  if  etrict  law 
was  emplojed  against  them.  The  use  of 
strict  law  has  always  been  rendered  very  deli- 
cate by  the  eame  means,  by  which  the  almoet 
-nnmeasured  legal  power*  roefcling  (and  hi  many 
Instancee  dangeroualy  residiog)  la  the  crown, 
•re  kept  within  due  bounds ;  I  mean,  that  strong 
imperlncendlnff  powOT  in  the  house  of  commom. 
wUclilneonsidenta  peopla  havabaaa  pfavaOad 
M  to        ' 


••  iTOJchiny  CD  pntoftolTa.    ¥wm  f ndti  caapany  fwranw 


Strict  tow  ie  by  ne 

rights  of  the  tul^^ect.  as  they  hava 

to  believe.    They  who  have  been 

aaat  in  thie  kted  of  learaii^,  wiH  he 

eible  of  the  dai^er  of  eabaiKiiW  ooHM 

of  lugh  political  iasponaace  10 1 

tribunals.    The  general  heada  of  tow  on  that 

aobject  are  vulgar  and  trrviaL    On  thaos  thorn 

b  not  much  qoestioii.    Bat  it  ie  ftr  frooi  easy  is 

deieroune  what  special  acta,  or  what  spectol  ast* 
lea  of  action,  shall  eid^ect  conoraimM  is  a 
Ibrleknre.  There  b  eo  much  laxky  in  thia  doe- 
trine,  that  great  room  ia  left  fin-  lavoor  er  pRJa* 
dice,  which  micfat  give  10  the  crown  aa 
dominioa  over  thoee  corporaiioaa.  On  tiie 
hand,  k  ie  undoubiedly  true,  that  arery 
dinate  coqxnte  right  ought  to  he  aolgect  is 
controul ;  to  rnxftenonr  directioii ;  and  even  is 
forfeiture  upon  juet  caoee.  In  this  reaaoa  and 
tow  agree.  In  every  jod^aMnt  given  00  a  cor- 
porate right  of  great  politicaJ  hnpnnaTw,  die 
policy  and  prudence  make  no  amall  pan  of  the 

anescion.  To  theee  conaideratioQa  a  coon  of 
iw  is  not  competent ;  and  indeed  an  aaewp,  at 
the  least  IntermixturB  of  sach  idaaa  with  ihs 
matter  of  tow,  could  have  no  other  etfao,  thaa 
wholly  lo  corrupt  the  judicial  rharartirr  ef  the 
court,  in  which  each  a  caoee  ahould  come  is 
be  tried,  h  to  besidee  to  be  rsnarked,  that,  if 
hi  virtue  of  a  legal  prooeso,  a  forfeimra  sheoli 
be  adjudged,  the  court  of  tow  haa  no  power  is 
modify  or  mitigatn.  The  wboJe  franchiae  Is  an* 
nihilated,  and  the  corporate  proper^  coaa  itos 
thchands  of  the  crown.  They  who  hold  the  new 
doctrines  concerning  the  power  of  tha  lioaas  of 
commons,  ought  well  to  consider  in  auch  a  case 
by  what  means  the  corporate  rights  could  be  re- 
vived, or  the  property  could  be  recovered  out  of 
the  hands  of  the  crown.  Butparliamanc  raa  ds, 
wliat  the  corns  neithar  can  oo  nor  ought  m  a^ 
lempu  Parliament  ia  competent  to  give  das 
weicht  to  all  potttical  consideratlooa,  h  msj 
modify;  it  may  mitigate:  and  h  mar  render 
perfectly  eecure,  all  that  it  doea  not  tlunk  St  to 
toke  away,  fc  to  not  likely  that  parhament  will 
aver  draw  to  itself  the  cofoiaance  of  qoastisos 
concerning  ordinary  corporations,  larther  thaa 
lo  protect  them  In  case  attempts  are  made  to  in- 
duce a  forfeiture  of  their  franchiaes. 

The  case  of  the  East  India  company  to  diP 
lerent  even  from  that  of  the  greateet  <^  thsas 
corporations.  No  monopoly  of  trade,  beyoad 
their  own  limits,  to  veeted  in  the  corporam  body 
of  any  town  or  city  in  the  kingdom.  Evsa 
within  theee  limito  toe  monopoly  to  oot  faneraL 
Tha  company  has  the  monopoly  of  the  trade  ef 
half  the  world.  The  first  corporathm  of  tha 
kingdom,  has  for  the  object  of  he  juriadktiui 
«Uy  a  fow  matton  of  aubordinato  poBeaw  fit 
"      "  ■*  an        "      "        " 
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■t  in  m  Kei,  wiD  wholly  deitrof  erary  ip*- 
cies  of  power  and  authority  exeretaed  by  Bri- 
tish aubjects  to  the  opprearion,  wrong,  and 
detriment  of  the  people,  and  to  the  imporeririH 
ment  and  desolatioa  of  the  countriea  avAgecC 
to  iL 

The  propagatora  of  the  eahmmiea  againtt 
that  liouae  of  parliament  have  be«D  indeft- 
tigable  in  exaggerating  the  auppoaed  injwy 
done  to  the  East  India  company  by  the  sus- 
pension of  the  aitfhoritiea  which  they  have,  in 
every  instance,  aboaed ;  as  if  power  had  been 
wrested,  by  wrong  and  nolence,  from  just  and 
prudent  hands ;  bat  they  have,  with  equal  cave, 
concealed  the  wei|^^  grounds  and  reasons  on 
which  that  house  iud  adopted  the  roost  mode- 
rate of  all  poosiUe  expedients  for  rescuing  the 
natives  of  India  from  oppremion,  and  for 
saving  the  interest  of  the  rral  and  honest  pro- 
prietors of  their  stock,  as  well  as  that  great 
national,  commercial  concern,  from  imminent 
ruin. 

The  roinisteri  aforesaid  have  also  caused  it 
to  be  reported,  that  the  house  of  commons  have 
confiscated  the  property  of  the  East  India  com- 
pany. It  is  the  reverse  of  truth.  The  whole 
management  was  a  trust  for  the  proprietors, 
under  their  own  inspection  (and  it  was  so  pro- 
vided for  in  the  bill)  and  under  the  inspection 

all  its  concerns,  and  all  {ts  departmentt,  from 
the  lowest  office  of  OBConomy  to  the  highest  coun- 
oils  cif  state, — an  empire  to  which  Great  Britain 
irt  in  comparison  but  a  reapectable  province. 
To  leave  these  eoncemn  without  superioor 
cognizance  would  be  madness ;  to  leave  them  to 
tv.  judged  In  the  courts  below  on  the  principles 
ofconfined  jurispnidence,  would  be  folly.  It  is 
well  if  the  whole  legialaUve  power  is  compe* 
lent  to  the  correction  uf  abuses,  which  are  com- 
mensurate tt>  the  immensity  of  the  object  they 
afl^ect. 

The  idea  of  an  absolute  power  has  indeed  its 
lerroufB  ;  but  that  objection  lies  to  every  par- 
liamenury  proceeding ;  and  as  no  other  can  re. 
gnlate  the  abuses  of  such  a  charter,  it  is  fittest 
that  sovereign  authority  should  be  exercised, 
where  it  is  most  likely  to  be  attended  with  the 
most  effectual  correciives.  These  correaivea 
are  furnished  by  the  nature  and  course  of  par. 
liamentary  pniceedinga,  and  by  the  infinitely 
diversified  characters  who  compose  the  two 
tiouses.  In  effect  and  virtually  they  form  a  vast 
number,  varii*ty,  and  succession  of  judges  and 
jurors.  The  fulness,  the  freedom,  and  publicity 
of  discussion,  leaves  it  easy  to  distinguish  what 
are  acts  of  power,  and  what  the  determinations 
of  equity  and  reason.  There  prejudice  corrects 
preiudlce,  and  the  different  asperities  of  party 
zsal  mitigate  and  neutralize  each  other.  So  far 
from  violence  being  the  senerel  characteristie 
of  the  proceedings  of  parliament,  wbatevar  the 
beginnings  of  any  parliamentary  process  may  be, 
lis  general  fault  in  the  end  id,  that  it  is  found  in- 
enmplMa  and  IneffoetuaL 


of  parliament.  That  biH,  so  fitr  from  eoofii- 
cating  the  company's  property,  vras  the  ooij 
one  which,  tar  several  years  past,  did  not,  in 
some  shape  or  other,  aifiect  their  property,  or 
restrain  them  in  the  disposition  of  it. 

It  is  proper  that  his  majesty  and  aD  hli 
people  ahould  be  informed,  that  die  house  of 
commons  have  proceeded,  with  regard  to  the 
East  India  company,  with  a  degree  of  care, 
dreumspection^  and  deliberation^  ^ich  has  not 
been  equalled  in  the  history  of  parliamentary 
proceedings.    For  sixteen  years  the  state  and 
condition  of  that  body  has  never  been  whoQy 
out  of  their  view :  in  the  year  1787,  the  house 
took  those  objects  into  consideration,  in  a  com- 
mittee of  the  vrhole  house :  the  budness  wae 
pursued  in  the  fbttowing  year:  in  the  year 
1772,  two  committees  were  appointed  tar  the 
same  purpose,  which  examined  into  their  aflfiun 
with  much  diligence,  and  made  very  ample 
reporta :  in  the  yearl77S,  the  proceedings  were 
carried  .to  an  act  of  parliament,  which  proved 
ineffectual  to  its  purpose;  the  oppressions  and 
abuses  in  India  have  since  rather  increased 
than  diminished,  on  account  of  the  greatnesi 
of  the  temptatiooa  and  convenience  of  the  op> 
portunites,  which  got  the  better  of  the  legis- 
lative fyrovisions  ttlculated  against  ill  prao- 
ticea,  then  in  their  beginnings:  inaomocb  that, 
in  1781,  two  committees  were  again  institutedi 
who  have  made  seventeen  reports*    It  waa 
upon  the  most  minute,  exact,  and  laborious  col- 
lection and  discussion  of  &cts,  that  the  kte 
house  of  commons  proceeded  in  the  reform 
which  they  attempted  in  the  administratiQn  of 
India,  but  ^^lich  has  been  frustrated  by  ways 
arKl  means  the  Doost  dishonourable  to  his  ma- 
jeaty's  government,  and  the  moot  pemkious  lo 
the  constitution  of  thw  kingdom.   His  inajesQr 
was  BO  sensible  of  the  disorders  in  the  com- 
pany*a  administration,  that  the  oonsideratioa 
of  that  subject  was  no  leas  than  six  times  re- 
commended to  this  house  in  speeches  from  the 
throne. 

The  result  of  the  parliamentary  inquiriea 
has  been,  that  the  East  India  company  was 
found  totally  conrupted,  and  totally  perverted 
from  the  purposes  of  its  institution,  whether 
political  or  commercial;  that  the  powers  of 
war  and  peace  given  by  the  charter  had  been 
abused,  by  kindKog  hostilities  in  every  quarter 
for  the  purposes  of  rapine ;  that  almost  all  the 
treatiea  of  peace  they  have  made,  have  only 
given  cause  to  so  many  breaches  of  pidilio  faith  ; 
that  countries  once  the  most  flouriohiBf  are 
reduced  to  a  state  of  indigence,  decay,  and  d^ 
populatian,  to  the  diminution  of  our  i 
and  to  the  infinite  disbononr  of  oar 
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charader ;  that  the  laws  of  this  kingdom  aie  nonrvt,  incnn  the  hasard  of  beoomkig  i 

notoriously,  and  almost  in  overy  instance,  de-  ioua  to  its  constituents, 

pised  ;  that  the  senrants  of  the  company,  by  The  enemies  of  the  late  house  of  oommons 

the  purchase  of  qualifications  to  vote  in  the  resolved,  if  possible,  to  bring  on  that  erenL 

feneml  court,  and,  at  length,  by  getting  the  They  therefore  endeaToured  to  nusrepreseot 

eampaay  itself  deeply  in  their  debt,  hare  ob-  the  provident  means  adopted  by  the  boose  of 

tained  the  entire  and  absolute  mastery  in  the  commons  for  keeping  oflT  this  imridioas  neces- 

body,  by  which  they  ought  to  have  been  ruled  si^,  as  an  attack  on  the  rif hts  of  the  EaK 

and   coereed.    llius  their   malversatioM  in  India  company;  for  they  vrdl  knew  that  on  the 

office  are  supported  instead  of  being  checked  one  hand  if,  for  want  of  proper  regulation  and 

by  the  company.    The  whole  of  the  afliiirs  of  relief,  the  company  riloiild  beeome  insolveDt, 

that  body  are  reduced  to  a  nnost  periloui  situa-  or  even  stop  payment,  the  national  credit  asd 

tion ;  and  many  millions  of  innocent  and  de-  commerce  would  sustain  an  heavy  blow ;  sad 

serving  men,  who  are  under  the  protection  of  that  calamity  would  be  justly  imputed  to  par- 

this  naticHi,  and  who  ought  to  be  protected  by  liament,  which  ^er  such  long  inquiries,  sad 

it,  are  oppressed  by  a  most  despotic  and  rapa-  such  frequent  admonitions  fixim  his  majss^, 

cious  tyranny.    The  company  and  their  ser*  had  neglected  so  essential  and  so  argent  ss 

vants  have  strengthened  themselves  by  this  article  of  their  doty :  on  the  other  hand  dbej 

oonfoderacy,  have  set  at  defiance  the  authority  knew,  that,  wholly  corrupted  as  the  eoopany 

and  admonitions  of  this  hoine  employed  to  re-  is,  nothing  ^Bfectual  could  be  done  to  pieime 

form  them  ;  and  when  this  house  had  selected  that  interest  fixxn  ruin,  vrithout  taking  for  a 

certain  principal  delinquants,  whom  they  de-  time  the  national  objects  of  their  trusts  out  of 

dared  it  the  duty  of  the  company  to  reeaH,  die  their  bands ;  and  then  a  cry  wouki  be  indu»> 

company  heki  out  its  legal  privileges  against  triously  raised  agaiiwt  the  house  of  "'^'twm'i 

afl  reforoatisn^   positivsly  reAised  to  recall  as  depriving  British  subjects  of  their  legal  pri- 

them ;  and  supported  diose  ^dio  had  follen  un-  vileges.    The  restraint,  being  plain  and  sun* 

iler  the  just  censure  of  this  house,  with  new  and  pie,  must  be  easily  understood  by  those  who 

stronger  marks  of  countenance  and  approbation,  would  be  brought  with  great  difficulty,  to  com* 

Tbe  late  house  discovering  the  reversed  prebend  the  intricate  detail  of  matters  of  foot, 

aituation  of  the  company,  by  which  the  nomi-  which  render  this  suspension  of  the  adnuoi»> 

nal  servants  are  really  die  masters,  and  the  tration  oflndia  absolutely  necessary  on  motivei 

oflenders  are  became  their  own  judges,  thought  of  justice,  of  policy,  of  pubUc  hoooor,  asd 

fit  to  examine  into  the  state  of  their  commerce ;  public  safety. 

and  they  have  also  discovered  that  their  com-  The  house  of  commons  bad  not  been  tbk 

mercial  aflUrs  are  in  the  greatest  disorder,  to  devise  a  method,  by  which  the   redreii 

that  their  debts  have  accumulated  beyond  any  of  grievances  could  be  effected  through  the 

|ireseat  or  ^bvioiis  Aiture  means  of  payment,  at  authors  of  those  grievances ;   nor  could  they 

least  under  the  actual  administration  of  their  imagine  how  corruptions  couki  be  purified  bt 

aikirs^  that  this  condition  of  the  East  India  the  corrupters  and  the  corrupted;   nor  du  we 

company  has  begun  to  aflbct  the  sinking  fimd  conceive,  how  any  reformation  can  proceed 

itself,  on  vhich  ike  public  credit  of  the  king-  from  the  known  abettors  and  supporters  of  tbe 

dom  rests,  a  million  and  upwards  being  due  to  persons  who  have  been  guilty  of  the  miade* 

the  customs,  which  that  house  sf  oommons,  meanors  which  parliameni  has  reprobated,  and 

whose  intentkms  towirds  the  company  have  who  for  their  own  ill  purposes  have  givca 

been  so  grossly  misrepresented,  were  indulgent  ooimienance  to  a  false  and  delusive  state  of  the 

enough  to  respite.    And  thus,  instead  of  con-  company's  alTairs,  fabricated  to  mislead  pariia- 

fiscating  their  property,  the  company  received  BKOt,  and  to  impose  upon  the  nation.* 

without  interest  (which  in  such  a  case  had  ^  _.                   ,  .       , 

b«„  ^  ctargM)  U«  u«  rf  .  «,y  l,rg.  J/^^JSi^  ^itr.Tff^^lSt.''  SJISI 

sum  of  the  public  money.    The  revenues  are  but  the^ommiuee  in  this  parliament,  appninted 

under  the  peculiar  care  of  this  house,  not  only  by  the  ministers  themselves,   will  jusiiry  the 

as  the  revenues  originate  from  us,  but  as,  on  grounds  upon  which  the  last  parliament  pro- 

jiBM.u  rxii.i._  .J-  rtLJi  fimH.  >.f  nn^rf  fr»  mh^Lt.*  cceUed ;  snd  win  lay  open  to  the  world,  the 

every  failure  rf  the  funds  set  apart  for  mipport  dreadful  state  of  the  company's  affairs,  and  the 

of  the  national  credit,  or  to  provide  for  the  grossnesiiofihejr  own  calumnies  upon  this  hesd. 

national  strength  and  >afoty,  the  tadc  of  sup*  By  delay,  tbe  new  assembly  is  come  to  this  dis- 

plying  every  deficSeocyfaHsupoo  his  majesty's  graceful  situailoo.  of  sllowing  a  dividend  of 

LmiM  rJLi^JM  ^  hmrnTZm*^  in  ttlR^  *'«*^  P®*"  ^^^^'  ^^  *<^*  of  parliament,  without  the 

Mti&ii  eoamoni,  ^  houae  vust,  m  ellect,  j,^  „^„.,  ^^^^  ^^^  to  jusUfy  the  crandM 

tat  the  paople.  Thii  hoMt  therefore,  tt  tfery  ofany  dividend  at  all.                          •  — ^ 
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Tour  commons  M,  with  a  just  resentment, 
the  uuuiec|uate  eetimste  which  your  minislan 
have  fbnned  of  the  in^portance  of  this  great  coQ- 
cem.  They  call  on  us  to  act  upon  the  prin- 
ciples of  those  who  have  not  inquired  into  the 
suhject ;  and  to  condemn  those  who,  with  the 
roost  laudable  diligence,  hav«  examined  and 
scrutinized  every  part  of  it  The  deliberations 
of  parliament  have  been  broken;  the  season  of 
the  year  is  unfavourable ;  many  of  us  are  new 
members,  who  must  be  vrhoDy  unacquainted 
with  the  subject,  which  lies  remote  liom  the 
ordinary  course  of  geneml  information. 

We  are  cautioned  against  an  infringement 
of  the  constitution ;  ami  it  is  impossible  to 
know,  what  the  secret  advisers  of  the  crown, 
who  have  driven  out  the  late  ministers  fiir  their 
conduct  in  parliament,  and  have  dissolved  the 
late  parliament  for  a  pretended  attack  upon 
prerogative,  wiU  consider  as  sudi  an  infiinjg»- 
ment.  We  are  not  furnished  with  a  rale,  the 
observance  of  which  can  make  us  safe  fiiom 
the  resentment  of  the  crown,  even  by  an  im- 
plicit obedience  to  the  dictates  of  the  minis- 
ters who  have  advised  that  speech :  we  know 
not  how  soon  those  ministers  may  be  disa- 
vowed; and  how  soon  the  members  of  this 
house,  for  our  very  agreement  with  them,  may 
be  considered  as  objects  of  his  mi^jesty*s  di»- 
pleasure.  Until  by  his  majesty's  goodness  and 
wisdom  the  late  example  is  completely  done 
away,  we  are  not  free. 

We  are  well  aware,  in  providing  for  the 
affairs  of  the  east,  with  what  sn  adult  strength 
of  abuse,  and  of  wealth  and  influence  growmg 
out  of  tlMU  abuse,  his  majes^*s  commons  had, 
in  the  last  parliament,  and  we  still  have,  to 
struggle.  We  are  sewible  that  the  infhiene 
of  that  wealth,  in  a  much  larger  degree  and 
measure  than  at  any  former  period,  may  have 
penetrated  into  the  veir  quarter  from  whence 
alone  sny  real  refbnnation  can  be  expected.^ 

*  This  will  be  evident  to  those  who  consider 
the  numtMr  and  descrhxlon  of  dirsoiors  and  ser- 
vants of  the  Esst  India  company,  chosen  Inio 
the  present  psrllament.  The  light  In  which  the 
present  ministers  hold  the  labours  of  the  house 
of  commons,  In  sesrchlng  taiio  ihs  dlsordsrs  In 


If,  therefore,  in  the  arduous  affairs  recom- 
mended to  us,  our  proceedings  shouU  be  ill 
adapted,  feeble  and  ineffectual ;  if  no  delin- 
quency shouki  be  prevented,  and  no  delinquent 
should  be  called  to  account;  if  every  person 
should  be  caressed,  promoted,  and  raised  in 
power,  in  proportion  to  the  enormia  of  his 
offences ;  if  no  relief  should  be  given  to  any 
of  the  natives  unjustly  dispossessed  of  their 
rights,  jurisdictions,  and  properties ;  if  no  cruel 
and  unjust  exactions  shail  be  forborne ;  if  tha 
source  of  no  peculation,  or  oppressive  eain 
shouki  be  cut  off;  if,  by  the  omission  of  the 
opportunities  that  were  in  our  hands,  our 
Indian  emphe  AaiM  fidl  into  ruin  irretrie- 
vable, and  in  its  fall  crush  the  credit,  and  over- 
whrim  the  revenues  of  this  country,  we  stand 
acquitted  U>  our  honour,  and  to  our  conscience, 
who  have  reluctantly  seen  the  weightiest  inte- 
rests of  our  country,  at  times  the  most  critical 
to  its  digni^  and  safe^,  rendered  the  sport  of 
the  inconsiderate  sikI  unmeasured  ambition  of 
individuals,  and  by  that  means  the  wisdom 
of  his  majesty's  government  degraded  in  the 
public  estimation,  and  the  policy  and  character 
of  this  renowned  nation  rendered  contemptible 
in  the  eyes  of  all  Europe. 

It  passed  in  the  negative. 

ihe  Indian  administration,  and  all  Its  endeavours 
for  the  reformation  of  the  government  there, 
without  any  diiUnciion  of  times,  or  of  ihe  per- 
sons concerned,  wiU  appear  from  the  followinf 
extrsa  from  a  speech  ui  the  present  lord  chan- 
oellor.  After  making  a  hls^h- flown  panegyric 
on  those  whom  the  house  of  commons  had  con- 
demned  by  iheir  resolutions,  hs  said~**  Let  us 
not  be  misled  by  reports  from  committees  of 
another  house,  to  which,  I  again  repeat  Ipojf 
aa  muck  o/feitlten,  aa  I  teould  do  to  the  hittory 
of  AoMnsen  Crusoe.  Let  the  conduct  of  the 
£sst  India  company  be  Ciirly  aiid  fully  Inquired 
Into ;  let  it  be  scquiued  or  condemned  by  evi* 
dence  brought  to  the  bar  of  the  house.  Without 
sntering  very  deep  into  the  subject,  let  me  reply 
in  a  few  words  to  an  olMsrvatloa  which  fell  from 
a  noble  and  learned  lord,  that  the  company's 
Inances  ars  dlstrsssetl,  and  that  they  owe  st 
this  moment,  a  million  sterling,  to  the  nation. 
When  such  a  charge  is  brought,  will  parliament 
In  Its  justios  fbrgst,  that  ths  company  is  restrktsd 
from  employing  that  credit,  whtch  ite  great  aitd 
fiomri9k&^  titHotion  givss  lo  k^* 
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nituopop  av^pMrouf  a^Xiovs  rots  xXcrrcif  cc3i3«ficvavf,  ^  Kmru  ivvafuv  avrois  m/twup  otfun^  wf 
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{fxuXtixeiv  ra\i¥^  orw  iai  vft  tXtwrmt  cxm^SM^oi  rmwrmn'  mi  ravrc  rmi  0cm  nyi^Mxmwrvc 

JvuAin  Epiat.  17. 


ADVERTISEMENT. 


That  (he  leut  iflformed  reader  of  this  He  haa  there  continued  a  oomtant  cabal  with 
■peech  may  be  enabled  to  enter  tuily  into  the  the  company's  aerrantj,  firom  the  highest  to 
spirit  of  the  transaction  on  occasion  of  which  the  lowest ;  creating,  out  of  the  ruins  of  the 
it  was  delivered,  it  may  be  proper  to  acquaint  country,  brUliant  fortunes  for  those  who  will, 
him,  that  among  the  princes  dependent  on  this  and  entirely  destroying  those  who  will  not,  be 
nation  in  the  southern  part  of  India,  Ae  most  subservient  to  his  purposes, 
considerable  at  present  is  commonly  known  hf  An  opinion  prevailed,  strongly  confirmed  by 
the  title  of  the  Nabob  of  Arcot.  several  passages  in  his  own  letters,  as  well  as 

This  prince  owed  the  establishment  of  his  by  a  combination  of  circumstances  forming  a 
government,  against  the  claims  of  his  elder  body  of  evidence  which  cannot  be  resisted, 
brother,  as  well  as  those  of  other  competitors,  that  very  great  sums  have  been  by  him  dirtri- 
to  the  arms  and  influence  of  the  British  East  buted,  through  a  long  course  of  years,  to  some 
India  company.  Being  thus  established  in  a  of  the  company's  servants  Besides  these 
considerable  part  of  the  dominiotts  he  now  presumedpaymentsinready  money  (of  which, 
possesses,  he  began,  about  the  year  1766,  to  from  the  nature  of  the  thing,  the  direct  proof 
form,  at  the  instigation  (as  he  asserts)  of  the  is  very  difficult)  debts  have  at  several  periods 
servants  of  the  East  India  company,  a  variety  been  acknowledged  to  those  gentlemen,  to  aa 
of  designs  for  the  further  extension  of  his  terri-  immense  amount ;  that  is,  to  some  millions  of 
lories.  Some  years  after,  he  carried  his  views  steriing  money.  There  is  strong  reason  to 
to  certain  objects  of  interiour  arrangement,  of  suspect,  that  the  body  dC  these  debts  is  wholly 
a  very  pernicious  nature.  None  of  these  fictitious,  and  was  never  created  by  money 
designs  coukl  be  compassed  without  the  aid  of  honaJbUlenU  But  even  on  a  supposition  that 
the  company's  arms ;  nor  could  those  arms  be  diis  vast  sum  was  really  advanced,  it  was  in»- 
employed  consistently  with  an  obedience  to  the  possible  that  the  very  reality  of  sueh  an  ast»> 
company's  orders.  He  was  therefore  advised  nishing  transaction  shouM  not  cause  soma 
to  form  a  more  secret,  but  an  equally  powerfhl  degree  of  alarm,  and  incite  to  some  sort  of 
interest  among  the  servants  of  that  company,  \  inquiry. 

and  among  odiers  both  at  home  and  abroad,  i  It  was  not  at  all  seemly,  at  the  moment  when 
^y  ®°g<^ing  them  in  his  interests,  the  use  of  the  company  itself  was  so  distressed,  as  lo 
the  company's  power  might  be  obtamed  with-  '  require  a  suspension,  by  act  of  parliament,  of 
out  their  ostensible  authority ;  the  power  might  (he  payment  of  bills  drawn  on  them  firom  India 
even  be  employed  in  defiance  of  the  authority;  — and  also  a  direct  tax  upon  every  house  in 
if  the  case  shouki  require,  as  b  truth  it  often  England,  in  order  to  facilitate  the  vent  of  their 
did  require,  a  proceeding  of  that  degree  of  .  goods,  and  to  avoid  instant  insolvency— at  that 
boldness.  t  very  moment  that  their  servants  riiouki  f4)pear 

The  company  had  pat  him  into  possesskn  |  in  so  fluurishing  a  condition,  as,  besides  ten 
of  several  great  cities  and  magnificent  castles.  >  millions  of  other  demands  on  their  masters,  to 
The  good  order  of  hb  affairs,  his  sense  of  per-  be  entitled  to  claim  adebt  of  three  or  four  miW 
sonal  dignity,  his  ideas  of  oriental  splendoar,  '  lions  more  from  the  territorial  revenue  of  one 
and  the  habits  of  an  Asiatic  life  (to  whidi,  ef  their  dependent  princes, 
being  a  native  of  India,  and  a  Mahometan,  The  ostensible  pecuniary  transactions  of  the 
he  had  from  his  infancy  been  inured)  would  nabob  of  Arcot,  with  very  private  persons, 
naturally  have  led  him  to  fix  the  seat  of  hit  are  so  enormous,  that  they  evidently  set  asido 
government  within  his  ovrn  dominions.  In-  every  pretence  of  p<^iey,  ^ieh  might  induce 
stead  of  this,  he  totally  sequestered  himsdf  a  prudent  government  in  some  instances  to 
from  his  country;  and,  abandoning  all  appea-  wink  at  ordinary  kMse  practice  in  ill-managed 
ranee  of  state,  he  took  np  his  residence  in  an  departments.  No  caution  ceuld  be  too  great 
ordinary  house,  vrhich  he  purchased  in  tho  in  handling  this  matter;  noscnitiny  too  exact, 
suburbs  of  the  company's  foctory  at  Madims.  It  vras  ev^ently  the  interest,  and  as  evidently 
In  that  place  he  has  lived,  vrithout  rsrooving  at  least  in  the  power,  of  the  creditors,  by  ad> 
one  day  from  thence,  for  several  yean  paiL  •  nutting  sacrst  partieipation  in  this  daifc  tad 
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undeftned  concern,  to  spread  corruption  to  the  peaUdfy  written  to  the  nabob  of  Areot,  aad  t» 

greatest  and  the  roost  alarming  extent.  their  senrants,  respecting  the  debt,  jet  tber 

These  &cta  relative  to  the  debts  were  so  had  never  been  able  to  trace  the  origin  tkert^, 

notorious,  the  opinion  of  their  being  a  priad*  or  to  (Akan  caty  taiirfaeUfry  infanmetiam  on  the 

pal  source  of  the  disorders  of  die  British  go-  tubfeet.** 

Temment  in  India  was  so  undisputed  and  uni-  The  court  of  directors,  after  stating  the 

versa],  that  there  was  no  party,  no  description  circumstances  under  which  the  debts  apfwarsd 

of  neD  in  pafftiamant,  who  did  not  think  theoH  to  them  to  have  been  contracted,  add  itf  fcl- 

■elves  boimd,  if  not  in  honour  and  conscience,  lows :   *'  For  these  reasons  we  should  hara 

at  least  in  commnn  decency,  to  institute  a  thought  it  our  duty  to  enquire  very  mhm^e^ 

vigorous  inquiry  into  the  very  bottom  of  the  into  those  debts,  sven  if  the  ad  of  parUaaisaC 

bosineas,  before  th^  admitted  any  part  of  that  had  been  silent  on  the  subject,  before  w«  cath 

vast  and  sui^icious  charge  to  be  laid  upon  an  curred  in  any  measure  for  their  paymeoL   Boi 

exhausted  country.    Every  plan  concurred  in  with  the  positive  injunctions  of  the  act  before 

directing  such  an  inquiry ;  in  order  that  what-  us,  to  examine  into  ^eir  nature  and  origin,  wt 

ever  was  discovered  to  be  corrupt,  fraudulent,  are  indi^»ensably  bound  to  direct  such  aa  i»- 

or  oppressive,  should  lead  to  a  due  animad>  quiry  to  be  instituted.'*    They  then  order  dbs 

version  on  the  offenders;  and  if  any  thing  (air  president  and  council  of  Madras  to  enter  inlo 

and  equitable  in  its  origin  should  be  found  a  full  examination,  &c.  &c. 

(nobody  suspected  that  mudi,  comparativdy  The  directors  having  drawn  up  their  order 

speaking,  would  be  so  found)  it  might  be  pro-  to  the  presidency  on  these  principles,  oomon- 

vided  tor;  in  due  subordination,  however,  to  nicated  the  draught  of  the  geneial  letter  m 

the  ease  of  the  suligea,  and  the  service  of  the  which  those  orders  were  contained,  lo  the 

state.  board  of  his  majesty's  ministers,  and  other  sav- 

These  were  the  alleged  grounds  for  an  in-  vants  lately  constituted  by  Mr.  Pitt's  East 

quiry,  settled  in  all  tiie  bills  brought  into  par-  India  act.     These  ministerB,  who  had  jnit 

liament  relative  to  India,  and  there  were  I  carried  through  parliament  the  bill  ordering  a 

think  no  less  than  four  of  them.    By  the  bill,  specific  inquiry,  immediately  drew  up  another 

conunonly  called  Mr.  Pitt's  bill,  the  inquiry  letter,  on  a  principle  directly  opposite  to  that, 

was  specially,  and  by  express  words,  commit-  which  was  prescribed  by  the  act  of  pariiameBty 

led  to  the  court  of  directors,  without  any  and  followed  by  the  directors.  In  these  second 

reserve  for  the  interference  of  any  other  peison  orders,  all  idea  of  an  inquiry  into  the  jiotios 

or  persons  whatsoever.    It  was  ordereid  that  and  origin  of  the  pretended  debts,  particulariy 

ihty  should  make  the  inquiry  into  the  origin  of  the  last,  the  greatest,  and  the  most  ofanos- 

and  justice  of  these  debts,  as  for  as  the  mate-  ious  to  suspicion,  is  abandoned.    They  ai« 

rials  in  cAeir  possession  enabled  them  to  pro-  all  admitted  and  established  without  any  iiH 

ce«d ;  and  whore  they  found  those  materiais  vestigation  whatsoever ;  except  some  private 

deficient,  they  should  order  the  presidency  of  conference  with  the  agents  of  the  i^l^^ptynft 

Port  St.  Greorge  [Madras]  to  complete  the  is  to  pass  for  an  investigation ;  and  a  fund  for 

inquiry.  their  discharge  is  assigned  and  set  apart  out 

The  court  of  directors  applied  themselves  to  of  the  revenues  of  the  Camalic. — To  this 

the  execution  of  the  trust  reposed  in  them,  arrangement  in  favour  of  their  servants,  ser- 

They  first  examined  into  the  amount  of  the  vants  suspected  of  corruption,  and  convicted  of 

debt,  which  they  CMnputed,  at  compound  inte-  disobedience,  the  directors  of  the  East  India 

vest,  to  be  £j|,M6,tf)0 sterling.  Whether  their  company  were  ordered  to  set  their  hands, 

mode  of  oonputation,  either  of  the  original  asserting  it  to  arise  from  their  own  conviction 

sums,  or  the  amount  on  compound  interest,  and  opinion,  in  Bat  contradiction  to  their  r»- 

was  exact ;  that  is,  whether  they  took  tho  corded  sentiments,  their  strong  remomtraacey 

interest  too  high,  or  the  several  capitals  too  and  their  declared  sense  of  their  duty,  as  wall 

Jow,  is  not  material.     On  whatever  principle  under  their  general  trust  and  their  oath  aa 

any  of  the  calculations  were  made  up,  none  of  directors,  as  under  the  eiqiress  injisactions  of 

them  found  the  debt  to  differ  from  the  recital  an  act  of  parliament. 

4^*  the  act,  which  asserted,  that  the   sums  The  principles  upon  which  this  sunmaiy 

claimed  were  "  very  large."     The  last  head  proceeding   was  adopted   by  tho  ministeriai 

of  these    debts    the   directors    compute   at  board,  are  stated  by  thensMlves  in  a  nunriier 

£.2,466,680  sterling.    Of  the  existence  of  this  b  the  appendix  to  this  speech, 

debt  the  directMS  heard  nothing  until  1776,  By  another  section  of  the  turn  ad,  tha 

nnd  they  «qr»lhat,  "althougfi  tbay  had  rs.  Mma  court  of  diroctora  were  oniered  to  taka 
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iato  eonridention  tod  to  decide  on  the  iode-  regard  to  the  condition  of  the  ccMOtry  of  Tan- 
terminate  riflhte  of  the  rajah  of  Tanjore  and  jore,  which  had  been  within  a  few  yean  fear 
the  nabob  of  Aroot;  and  in  this,  ae  in  the  times  phindered,  (twice  by  the  nabob  of  ArooC, 
former  caaoj  no  power  of  ^ipoal,  revision,  or  and  twice  by  enemies  brou^t  upon  it  solely 
alteration  was  reserved  to  any  other.  It  was  a  by  the  politics  of  the  same  nabob,  the  declared 
jurisdiction,  in  a  cause  between  party  and  enemyof  that  people,)  and  without  disoountinf 
party,  given  to  the  court  of  directors  specift*  a  shilling  fisr  their  sommngs,  they  aocuraulate 
caSy.  It  was  known  that  the  territories  of  the  an  arrear  of  about  £4IOOfi(X)  of  pretended 
fermer  of  these  prmces  had  been  twice  invaded  tribute  to  this  enemy ;  and  then  they  order  the 
and  pillaged,  and  the  prince  deposed  and  impri-  directors  to  put  their  hands  to  a  new  adjudi- 
soned,  by  the  oompany'a  servants,  infiuenced  by  cation,  dire<^  contrary  to  a  judgment  in  a 
the  intrigues  of  the  latter,  and  fiir  the  purpose  judicial  character  and  trust,  solemnly  given 
of  paying  his  pretended  debts.  The  company  by  them,  and  entered  on  their  records, 
had,  in  the  year  1776,  ordered  a  restoratianoir  These  proceedingB  naturally  called  fiir  some 
the  rajah  to  his  government,  under  certain  cod-  inquiry.  On  the  ifth  of  February,  1786,  Mr. 
ditions.  The  rajah  oooqilained  that  his  terri-  Fox  made  the  fi)Uowing  motion  in  the  house 
tones  had  not  been  comfietely  restored  to  him ;  of  commons,  after  moving  that  the  dauses  of 
and  that  no  part  of  his  goods,  money,  revenues,  die  act  riiould  be  read — <*That  the  proper 
or  records,  unjustly  taken  uid  witUieU  from  officer  do  lay  be&re  this  house  copies  aiid  en* 
him,  were  ever  returned.  The  nabob,  on  the  tracts  of  all  letters  and  orden  of  the  court  of 
odier  hand,  never  ceased  to  claim  the  eountij  directors  of  the  united  EaiA  India  con^Muiy,  in 
itself,  and  carried  on  a  continued  tmm  of  n^  pursuance  of  the  injunctionB  contained  in  the 
gotiation,  that  it  shouU  again  be  given  up  to  STth  and 98tfa  clauses  ofthe  said  act;"  and  thn 
him,  in  violation  of  the  ooi^Nuiy's  public  fiuth.  question  being  put,  it  passed  m  the  negative 

The  directors,  in  obedience  to  this  part  of  by  a  very  great  majority, 

the  act,  oniersd  an  inquiry,  and  came  to  a  da-  The  last  speech  in  the  debate  was  the  tdl' 

termination  to  restore  certain  of  his  territories  lowing ;  which  is  given  to  the  public,  not  as 

to  the  n^ah.    The  nunisten  proc4wding  as  in  being  more  worthy  of  its  attention  than  othcn 

the  former  case,  without  hearing  aaj  party,  re-  (some  of  which  were  of  consummate  abilthr) 

■cinded  the  decision  of  the  directors,  refijsed  but  as  entering  more  into  the  detail  of  im 

the  reititirtioB  of  the  tnritoiy,  and  without  sabjeeL 
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Tn  thnes  we  live  in,  Mr.  Speaker,  havn  recriminatory  bil  of  paiaa  and  pwialHea, 

been  distinguished  by  estraoidinary  events,  grounded  on  a  breach  of  pvAdic  trast,  relativn 

Habituated,  however,  as  we  are,  to  w^i— ■»<i«  to  the  fovemment  of  the  veiy  same  part  of 

combinations  of  hmu  and  of  affiJrt,  I  believe  India.    If  he  skonki  undertake  a  bifi  of  that 

nobody  recollects  waj  tfamg  mon  surprising  kind,  he  will  fmd  ne  difficoky  in  WTmliirtiiig  it 

than  the  qiectade  of  this  day.    The  ri|^  with  a  decree  of  skill  and  vigour  fidly  eqjmd  to 

honourable  gentleman,*  whose  eooduct  is  now  aQ  that  have  been  exerted  against  htm. 
in  question,  Ibrmeriy  stood  forth  in  this  house.        But  the  change  of  rebtion  between  these 

the  prosecutor  of  the  worthy  haronetf  vho  two  gentlemen  is  not  so  striking  aa  the  totrf 

spoke  after  him.    He  charged  him  with  ■»>  differancs  of  their  dyirtment  under  the  same 

veral  grievous  acts  of  amlversatioQ  in  office;  unhappy cirrnmstaanes.  Whataverthe  merits 

with  abuses  of  a  pul^ie  trust  of  a  great  and  of  the  worthy  baronet's  defence  ■right  have 

heinous  nature.    Jb  lem  than  two  years  we  been,  he  did  not  shrink  from  the  cha^    He 

aeethesiCuationof  the  parties  reverMd;  and  a  met  it  with  manlmess  of  spirit,  and  decency  o^ 

singular  revohition  puts  the  worthy  baranet  in  behavionr.    Whatwouki  have  been  thought  of 

a  fair  way  of  returning  the  piusecatiou  in  »  hlm,ifhehadhsU  the  present  language  of  his 

sid  accuser?   When  articles  were  exhibited 

♦  Right  honourable  Henry  Dmidas.  ^i^^i^J^^'!!^^!rSl ' 

f  Sir  Thomas  Rombold,  bte  govemoor  of  ha  did  not  thmk  proper  to  tel  thn 

Madras.  wa  os^glst  to  ■wtnlo  no  SMpnry,  to  ] 
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paper,  to  emmoe  no  mkuum.    Ha  did  not  tdl  act,thatDoadienfb7Ttftae< 

w  (fHiat  at  that  time  he  might  have  told  ue  can  obtaio  a  legal  title  to  iainxle 

with  some  ibew  of  reaeoo)  that  our  ooocemi  into  thai  tniai,  and  lo  exerdee  these 

hi  ladia  were  matten  of  delicai^ ;  that  to  di-  fimctiooa  in  their  place.    I  tbmefcrc 

vulfe  any  thiof  refaoive  to  them  would  be  mi»-  the  intermeddiing  of  minMtere  io  this  ailak 

chierooi  to  the  itate.    He  did  not  tell  ue,  that  a  downright  oeurpatioa.    But  if  the  alrain 

thoee  viho  would  eoqoire  into  his  proceedinge  oonetniction,  by  which  they  bare  fccoed 

were  diq>oaed  to  diararnibw  the  empire.    He  edvee  into  a  mapicioua  office  (which  etery 

had  not  the  preauraption  to  aay,  that  for  lua  man,  delicate  with  regard  to  character,  wooU 

part,  having  obtained  in  his  Indian  prendency,  rather  have  souf^t  coostractiooa  to  avmJ) 

the  uhimato  object  of  his  ambition,  his  honour  were  perfectly  sound  and  perfectly  legal,  of 

was  ooooemed  in  executing  with  integrity  the  tlus  I  am  certain,  that  diey  cannot  be  jifiifd 

trust  which  had  been  leplly  committed  to  his  in  dedining  the  inqoiry  which  hsd  been  pm* 

charge :  That  others,  not  baring  been  so  for-  scribed  to  the  court  d  dire«tora.    If  die  boaid 

tuttale,oauld  not  be  so  disinterested;  and  tfaere^  of  centroul  did  lawfully  pnaseas  tfae  right  «f 

fore  their  accusations  could  spring  from  no  other  executing  the  special  trust  gireo  ta  that  conrt, 

source  than  faction,  and  enry  to  bis  fortune.  they  must  take  it  as  they  found  it,  anibioet  Is 

Had  he  been  frontkm  enough  to  hold  such  the  rery  same  regulations  which  baimd  tht 

▼ain,  vapouring  language  in  the  &ce  of  a  grare^  court  of  directors.    It  will  be  allowed  that  dfet 

a  detailed,  a  specified  matter  of  accusation^  'court  of  directors  had  do  aulhosi^  to-dispcnss 

whikt  he  violently  resisted  every  thing  which  with  either  the  substance  or  the  mode  of  ■► 

could  bring  the  merits  of  his  cause  to  l^e  test ;  quiry  prescribed  by  the  act  of  parliameoL    If 

had  he  been  wild  enough  to  anticipate  the  ab^  they  had  not,  ^4iere,  in  the  act,  did  die  board 

surdities  of  this  day ;  that  is,  had  he  inferred^  of  controul  acquire  that  capacity?    Indeed,  it 

as  his  late  accuser  had  thought  proper  tado^  was  impossible  they  should  acquire  it.— What 

that  he  could  not  have  been  guil^  of  malver-  must  we  think  of  the  6ibric  and  leacture  of  as 

sation  in  office,  for  this  sole  and  curious  reason^  act  of  parliament  whidi  rixNikl  find  it  aeoes^ 

that  he  had  been  in  office ;  had  he  argued  the  sary  to  prescribe  a  strict  inquisitkai  ;■  that 

impossibility  of  bis  abusing  his  power  on  this  aho«ild  descend  into  minute  regdatioae  tat  lbs 

sole  prindfrfe,  that  he  had  power  to  abuse,  he  conduct  of  tint  inquisition ;  t^  aboold  oon^ 

would  have  left  but  one  in^>ression  on  the  lait  this  trust  to  a  particular  deacriptian  of 

mind  of  every  man  who  heaid  him,  and  vrfao  men,  and  in  the  very  same  breaUi  ahooU 

believed  him  in  his  senses — that  in  die  utmost  enable  another  body,  at  their  own  pleasure,  to 

extent  he  was  guilty  of  the  charge.  supersede  all  the  provisions  the  legulatnre  hid 

But,  Sir,  IcMtving  these  two  gwtlemep  to  made,  and  to  defeat  the  whole  purpoee,  end, 
alternate,  as  crimiiial  and  accuser,  upon  what  and  object  of  the  law?  This  cannot  be  sop- 
principles  they  think  expedient ;  it  is  for  tis  to  posed  even  of  an  act  of  parliament  conceived 
consider,  vrhether  the  chancellor  of  the  ex-  by  the  ministers  themselves,  and  brougbt  forth 
chequer,  and  the  treasurer  of  the  navy,  acting  during  the  delirium  of  the  last  session, 
as  a  board  of  controul,  are  justified  bj  law  or  My  honouraUe  friend  has  told  yon  in  fhs 
policy,  in  suspending  the  legal  arrangements  speech  which  introduced  his  motioov  ihat  for* 
made  by  the  court  of  directors,  in  ^er  te  tunately  this  question  is  not  n  groit  deal  is- 
transfer  the  public  revenues  to  the  private  emo*  Tolved  in  the  labyrinths  of  Indian  detail.  Ccr> 
lument  of  certain  servants  of  the  East  India  tainly  not.  But  if  it  were,  Ibegleave  to  asnse 
company,  without  the  inquiry  into  the  origis  you,  that  there  is  nothing  in  tl^  Indian  deta3 
and  justice  of  their  claims,  prescribed  by  an  which  is  more  difficult  than  in  thedetdl  of  aay 
act  of  parliament  ?  other  business.    I  admit,  because  I  have  sons 

Itis  not  contended,  that  the  act  of  parliament  experience  of  the  fact,  that  for  the  interiourr^ 

did  not  expressly  ordain  an  inquiry.    It  is  not  gulation  of  India,  a  minute  knowledge  of  India 

asserted  that  this  inquiry  was  not,  with  equal  is  requisite.   But  on  any  specific  matter  of  de> 

precision  of  terms,  specially  committed  under  linquency  in  its  government,  you  are  sscaps> 

particular  regulations  to  the  court  of  directors,  ble  of  judging,  as  if  the  raise  ^aa^  were  doss 

I  conceive,  therefore,  the  board  of  controul  had  at  your  door.    Fraud,  injustice,  oppressiQa, 

no  right  whatsoever  to  intermeddle  in  that  busi-  pf^ciilation,  engendered  in  India,  are  crimes  of 

ness.    There  is  nothing  certain  in  the  print-  the  same  blocMd,  family,  and  cast,  with  thoss 

ciples  of  jurisprudence,  if  this  be  not  uadeni-  diat  are  bom  and  bred  in  England.    To  goso 

ably  tme,  that  when  a  special  authority  is  given  farther  than  the  case  before  us  ;  you  ass  jmt 

to  aaj  penou  by  mms  t»do  loms  psitMwfair  ^  as  competent  to  jtidge  whether  the  mm  if 
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lour  miUioDt  starling  ought,  or  ou^t  not,  to  I  confew  I  feel  a  degree  of  diflgart,  tHaoti 
be  paawd  from  the  public  treuury  into  a  pri-  leading  to  despair,  at  the  manner  in  which  wo 
▼ate  pocket,  without  any  title  excqH  the  claim  are  acting  in  the  great  exigences  of  our  couo- 
of  the  parties,  when  the  issue  offset  is  hud  in  try.  There  is  now  a  bUl  in  this  house,  a|>- 
Madras,  as  when  it  is  laid  in  Westminster,  pointing  a  rigid  inquisition  into  the  minutest 
Terms  of  art,  indeed,  are  different  in  different  detail  of  our  ofiices  ai  home.  The  collection 
I^aces;  but  they  are  generally  understood  in  of  sixteen  millions  annually;  a  collection  on 
none.  The  technical  style  of  an  Indian  trea-  which  the  pubUc  greatness,  safety,  and  credit 
sury  is  not  one  jot  more  remote  tfasn  the  jargon  have  their  reliance ;  the  whole  onler  of  crimi- 
of  our  own  exchequer,  from  the  train  of  our  nal  jurisprudence,  which  holds  together  society 
ordinary  ideas,  or  the  idiom  of  our  common  itself,  have  at  no  time  obliged  us  to  call  forth 
language.  The  difference  therefore  in  the  two  such  power ;  no,  nor  any  thing  like  them, 
cases  is  not  in  the  comparative  difficult  or  There  is  not  a  princi|^  of  the  law  and  con- 
facility  of  the  two  subjects,  but  in  our  attention  stitution  of  this  oountiy  that  is  not  subverted  to 
to  the  one,  and  our  total  neglect  of  the  other,  favour  the  execution  of  that  project.*  And 
Had  this  attention  and  neglect  been  regulated  fi>r  what  is  all  this  apparatus  of  bustle  and  ter- 
by  the  value  of  the  several  objects,  there  would  rour?  Is  it  because  any  thing  substairtial  is  ex- 
be  nothing  to  complain  o£  But  the  reverse  of  pected  from  it?  No.  The  stir  and  bustle  itself 
that  supposition  is  true.  The  scene  of  the  In-  is  the  end  proposed.  The  eye-servants  of  a 
dian  abiiie  is  distant  indeed ;  but  we  must  not  short-sighted  master  will  empl<^  themselves, 
infor,  that  the  value  of  our  interest  in  it  is  d»-  not  on  what  is  most  essential  to  his  affiurs,  but 
creased  in  prc^xirtion  as  it  recedes  from  our  on  what  is  nearest  to  his  ken.  Great  difficul- 
view.  In  our  politics,  as  in  oar  common  coo-  ties  have  given  a  just  value  to  oooonomy ;  and 
duct,  we  shall  be  worse  than  in&nts,  if  we  do  our  ministerof  the  day  must  be  an  osoooomist, 
not  put  our  senses  under  the  tuition  of  our  whatever  it  may  cost  us.  But  where  is  he  to 
judgment,  and  effectually  cure  oursehres  of  that  exert  his  talents?  At  home  to  be  sure ;  for 
optical  illusion  whidi  makes  a  briar  at  our  where  else  can  he  obtain  a  pro6tablo  credit  for 
nose  of  greater  magnitude,  than  sn  oak  at  five  their  exertion?  It  is  nothing  to  him,  whether 
hundred  yards  distance.  iht  object  on  which  be  works  under  our  eye  be 
I  think  I  can  trace  all  the  calamities  of  this  promising  or  not  If  be  does  not  obtain  sny 
country  to  the  single  source  of  our  not  having  public  benefit,  he  may  maks  regulations  witln 
had  steadily  before  our  eyes  a  general,  com-  out  end.  Those  are  sure  to  pay  in  present 
prehensive,  well-connected,  and  well-propoiw  expectation,  whilst  the  effect  is  at  a  distance, 
tioned  view  of  the  whole  of  our  dominions,  and  may  be  the  concern  of  other  times,  and 
and  a  just  sense  of  their  true  bearings  and  r»-  other  men.  On  these  principles  he  chooses  to 
iations.  After  all  iti  reductions,  the  British  suppose  (for  he  does  not  pretend  more  than  to 
empire  is  stillvast  and  various.  Afterall  the  suppose)  a  naked  possibility,  that  heshalldraw 
reductions  of  the  house  of  commons,  (stripped  some  resource  out  of  crumbs  dropped  firom  tha 
as  we  are  ef  our  brightest  ornaments,  and  of  trenchers  of  penury ;  that  something  shall  be 
our  mostimnortant  privileges,)  enough  are  yet  laid  in  store  from  the  short  allowance  of  reva> 
left  to  fivniso  us,  if  we  please,  with  means  of  nue  officers,  overloaded  with  duty,  and  fiunish- 
shewing  to  the  world,  that  wedeserve  the  su-  ed  for  want  of  bread ;  by  areduction  firom  offi- 
perintendaace  of  as  large  an  empire  as  this  cers  who  are  at  diis  very  hour  ready  to  batter 
kingdom  ever  heU,  and  the  continuance  of  as  the  treasury  with  what  breaks  through  strms 
ample  pririleges  as  the  house  of  commons,  in  walls,  for  an  tnersoss  of  their  appointments, 
theplenttudesf  its  power,  had  been  habituated  From  the  marrowless  bones  of  these  skeleton 
to  assert.  But  if  we  make  ourselves  too  little  establishments,  by  the  use  of  every  sort  of  cut- 
lor  the  sphere  of  our  duty ;  if,  on  the  contrary,  ting,  and  of  every  sort  of  fitting  tool,  he  fiat- 
we  do  not  stretch  and  expand  our  minds  to  the  ters  himself  that  he  may  chip  and  rasp  an  em- 
eompass  of  their  object,  be  weO  assured,  that  pirical  alimentary  powder,  to  diet  into  somo 
«very  thing  about  as  will  dwindle  by  degrees,  similitude  of  health  and  substance  the  languish- 
nntil  at  length  our  concerns  are  shrunk  to  the  ing  chimeras  of  fraudulent  reformation, 
dimensions  of  our  minds.  It  is  not  a  predileo-  Whilst  he  is  thus  employed  according  to  his 
tion  to  mean,  sordid,  homo-bred  cares,  that  polky  and  to  his  taste,  he  has  not  leisure  to 
wiM  avert  the  consequences  of  a  folse  estima-  enquire  into  those  abuses  in  India  that  are 
ticn  of  our  interest,  or  prevent  the  shameful  drawing  off  money  by  millions  finom  the  troft- 
dilapidation  into  whidi  a  great  empire  nmsl  •- 
AD,  by  msan  reparations  upon  uigh^  nains.  e  Appendix,  No.  I 
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whicn  un 

the  vital  joicea  from  muakma  cf  ibe  euia, 
wImt*  Ike  public  iwBwiioa  is  6r  mora  nralj 
MlliMM  ID  the  local  escheqwr  of  Eaf land. 
Nol  eoatcirt  with  winki^  at  tbeaa  abvaa, 
wbilrt  ha  attempli  to  aqaeeca  ibo  laborioim 
tt-paid  drudges  of  Ei^lkli  imwa,  ho  la- 
▼MMS  m  one  act  of  oonu|i(  prcdigaHty,  ^poB 
who  DOfar  aerrad  dba  piMie  ia  aay 
occnpatiou  at  al,  an  aounal  iuoama 
equal  to  two-tiiifdi  of  tba  whole  coiectioaof 
the  raremMa  ofthti  kinfdom. 

Acnmledby  tbeoama  principle  of  cfaoiee, 
he  haa  aoar  o«  the  aatril  another  acheaM,  fal 
of  diflfeuhj  and  deoperala  haaud,  which  to> 
IbI^  akenlhe  coaomercial  lalatioaef  twokinf- 
doma;  ami  what  ead  eoever  il  riiall  have,  may 
bequeath  a  legacy  of  heaft-buraing  and  di^ 
eonteat  to  one  of  the  comitriea,  perfaapa  to 
hoch,  to  be  perpefnated  to  the  htfeat  poeieritjr. 
This  project  ii  abo  undertaken  on  dto  hope  of 
proft.     It  ia  provided,  that  oat  of  aoaw  (I 
know  not  what)  remaiaa  of  the  Iriih  heredilarj 
revenue,  a  fund  at  aoow  tiaw,  aad  of  aoaw 
aort,  ihouki  be  applied  to  the  ptotectioa  of  the 
Irmh  trade.    Here  we  are  oonananded  again 
to  task  oar  iaith,  and  to  persaade  ourselvea, 
that  out  of  the  sarpha  of  deddencj,  out  of 
the  savings  of  habitual  and  sysleaiatic  prodi- 
galitj,  die  nmistor  of  wooden  will  prorida 
support  for  this  natkin,  sinkii^  under  the  moon- 
tabouikiadof  two  hundred  and  durtj  aullioM 
efdebt.    But  whilst  we  look  with  pak  at  hv 
deaperate  and  laborious  triflkig;  whikrt  wo 
tre  apprehensive  that  he  wiO  break  hia  back 
in  stoiqping  to  pick  up  chaff  and  straws,  ha 
recovers  himself  at  an  elastie  bound,  and  with' 
t  broad-cast  awing  of  his  arm,  he  squandera 
over  his  Indian  Aeld  a  sum  $u  greater  than 
the  dear  produce  of  the  whola  hersdilary  r^ 
venue  of  the  kingdom  of  Ireland.* 

Strange  as  tUs  scheme  of  conduct  in  mi- 
nistry is,  and  inoonsistont  with  all  just  pelieyy 
ft  is  stiB  true  to  itself,  and  fiiithfid  to  its  own 
pcwerted  order.  Those  who  are  boontilbl  to 
erimes,  will  be  rigid  to  merit,  aad  penurious  to 
aervioB.  Their  penary  is  even  held  oat  as  a 
blind  and  cover  to  their  prodigality.  The 
CBConomy  of  injustice  is,  to  ffamish  teasuniea 
Imt  the  fcnd  of  corruptioo.  Than  they  pi^  off 
thoff  protectkn  to  great  erinea   aad  great 


criminals,  by  being  ineaaraUe  to 
frailuce  of  litile  sstn ;  and  ihaaa 
gelkuKs  are  sure,  with  a  rifid  fidelity,  lo< 

ion  ike  vicariooa  hack  oC 


Itia  to  draw 


hispr»> 


*  The  whole  of  the  net  Irish  hereditary  rsre- 
vue  lo,oD  a  raediam  of  thalasi  seven  years,  about 
£.180.000  yearly.  The  reromes  of  all  deao- 
iBlDatinos  Ikll  snort  more  than  £.100.000  yearly 
of  the  charges.  On  the  0re«en<  produce,  if  BCr. 
Pht*8  scheme  was  to  take  place,  he  might  gain 
from  seven  to  lea  Ibnaaaaa  pounds  a  year. 


quito  another  order;  «  is  to 
o£ences  of  a  for  difiercat  dif  riptiisi,  that  my 
honourabie  friend  haa  brought  bafora  yoa  ^ 
motion  of  this  day.    It  is  to  psiimimie  ihe 
which  are  scdwerting  the  fofaric  of  your 
,  that  the  motion  b  opposed.     It  is 
dierefora  with  reaaon  (and  if  he 
to  cany  himself  thsoo^  I 
doKo)  timt  the  right 
makes  his  stand  at  the  very 
\j  rrfifii  all  pariiamiiatBij  inirinaatiim     Let 
him  adoHl  but  one  step  toemrds  taqjuity,  aadhs 
istmdooe.    You  mmrt be  ignorant, or  ket 
be  safo.    But  befon  hia  cwtain  is  let 
ami  the  shadee  of  eternal  night  shd  veil  ear 
eastern  dominiona  from  our  view,  panait  ms, 
Sir,  to  avail  nyaelf  of  the  means  wbieh  wno 
fianished  in  anxious  and  iaquiaitivo  fiaart,  to 
demoastrale  out  of  this  sin^  act  of  thapra- 
aent  minister,  what  advaalagea  you  are  to  da- 
rive  from  permittiiig  the  greateat  oomrcraof 
this  nation  do  be  separated  from  tba 
zance,  and  exempted  even  out  of  iko 
tsDce,  of  parliament. 

The  greatest  body  of  your  ravonoa,  your 
most  nmiefous  armies,  your 
oommeice,  the  richest  aouroea  of 
credit,  (coutrary  to  every  idea  of  the 
settled  policy  of  England,)  me  oathe  point  of 
being  converted  into  a  mgnrtery  of  atate.  Yoa 
are  going  to  have  one  half  of  the  gkiha  hid 
oven  from  theconunon  liberal  carioaitj  of  an 
English  geatiemaik  Hero  a  grand 
eomamiees.  Mark  the  penod, 
the  drcuoBtances.  Ia  most  of  the  capital 
changes  that  are  recorded  ia  the  principlsa  aad 
system  of  any  government,  a  public  heacit  ef 
aome  kind  or  aiher  has  been  pretended.  The 
wvohaion  commenced  in  something  plaimbla; 
ai  something  which  carried  the  appearaaes  at 
least  of  punishment  of  delinquency,  or  oorreo- 
tion  of  abuse.  But  here,  in  the  very  BMnieat 
of  the  convenaon  of  a  department  of  British 
government  into  an  Indian  mystery ,  and  in  the 
very  act  in  which  the  change  conaaeacaa,  a 
eormpt,  private  interest  is  set  up  in  direet  op- 
position to  the  neoessities  of  the  natioa.  A 
diversion  ia  made  of  miUioas  of  the  piAlie 
money  from  the  public  treaaory  to  a  privala 
purse.  It  is  not  into  secret  nofoiiationi  for 
war,  peace,  or  allianoe,  that  the  houaa  of  oobh 
moaa  ii foriuddea  la  aaqniia.    Ili 
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ofaoeouBt;  itis  a  pacuntary  tranactkm ;  itia 
the  demand  of  a  foapeoted  alaward  upoo  nuDed 
tenanta  and  an  enrfMrraaaed  master,  that  the 
oommona  of  Great  Britain  are  commanded  not 
to  in!»pect.  The  whole  tenour  of  the  right 
honourable  genUeman'a  argument  iioonaonant 
to  the  nature  of  his  policy.  The  ayatem  of 
conceabnent  ia  fostered  hy  a  ajralem  of  &be- 
hood.  False  fiicts,  fiilse  cdonrs,  fidbe  naroea 
of  persona  and  things,  are  ita  whole  anpport. 

Sir,  I  mean  to  foUow  the  right  honomrabie 
gentleman  over  that  field  of  deception,  clearing 
what  he  has  purpoaely  obacored,  u»A  fiurlj 
atating  what  it  was  necessary  for  him  to  misre- 
present. For  this  purpoee,  it  is  neceaaary  you 
ahould  know  with  aome  degree  of  diatinctneaSf 
a  little  ofthe  locality,  the  nature,  the  circum- 
atances,  the  magnibide  of  the  pretended  debts 
on  which  this  manrelloua  donation  is  fowided, 
as  well  as  of  the  persons  from  whom  and  by 
whom  it  is  claimed. 

Madras,  widi  its  dependencies,  bthe  second 
(hot  with  a  long  interral,  the  second)  member 
of  the  British  empire  in  the  east.  The  trade 
of  that  city,  and  of  the  adjacent  territory,  waa, 
not  very  long  ago,  among  the  most  flourishing 
in  Asia.  But  since  the  establishment  of  the 
British  power,  it  has  wasted  away  under  an 
aniforra  gradual  dectine;  insomuch  that  in 
the  year  1779  not  one  merchant  of  eminence 
waa  to  be  found  in  die  whole  country.*  Dt>- 
ring  this  period  of  decay,  about  six  hundred 
thousand  sterling  pounda  a  year  have  been 
drawn  off  by  EInglish  gendeman  on  their  pri« 
vate  account,  by  the  way  of  China  alone.f 
If  we  add  four  hundred  thouaand,  as  probably 
remitted  through  other  channels,  and  in  other 
mediums,  that  is,  in  jewela,  gold,  and  ailver 
directly  brought  to  Europe,  nd  in  biUa  upon 
the  British  and  foreign  oompaniea,  you  wiO 
scarcely  think  the  matter  over>rated.  If  we 
fix  the  commencement  of  this  extraction  oi 
money  firom  the  Camatic  at  a  period  no  ear- 
lier than  the  year  1700,  and  doaeit  in  the  year 
1780,  it  probably  will  not  amount  to  a  great 
dMl  less  than  twen^  milliooa  of  money. 

During  the  deep  silent  flow  of  this  steady 
stream  of  wealth,  which  set  from  India  inio 
Europe,  it  generally  passed  on  with  no  ade- 
quate observation ;  but  happening  at  aome  pe* 
rioda  to  meet  rifbs  of  rocks  that  checked  its 
course,  it  grew  more  noisy  and  attracted  more 
notice.  The  pecuniary  discussions  caused  by 
ao  accumtiriatioo  of  part  of  the  fortunes  of  their 

*  Mr.  Smith's  examination  before  the  select 
eemmHiee,  Appendix,  No.  3. 
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asrvanta  in  a  debt  from  the  nabob  of  Areot, 
was  the  first  thing  which  very  partieulariy 
caBed  for,  and  long  engaged,  the  attention  of 
the  court  of  directors.  This  debt  amounted 
to  eight  hundred  and  eighty  thousand  poondi 
atariing,  and  was  dairaed,  for  the  greater  part, 
by  En^ish  gentlemen,  reakiing  at  Madras. 
This  grand  capital,  aeOled  at  length  by  order 
at  ten  ]Mr  eenl.  aflTorded  an  amwi^  of  eighty* 
eigfat  thousand  pounds.* 

MHrilst  the  directors  were  digesting  their 
astonishment  at  this  hifermation,  a  memorial 
was  preoented  to  them  from  three  gentlemen, 
informing  them  that  their  firieoda  had  lent 
likewise,  to  merdiantN  of  Canton  in  China, 
a  sum  of  not  more  than  one  million  ateriing. 
In  this  memorial  they  called  upon  the  company 
for  their  assistance  and  interpoaition  with  tiM 
Chinese  government  for  the  recovery  of  the 
debL  This  sum  lent  to  Chinese  merchants, 
was  at  S4p«r  eenL  which  would  vieU,  if  paid, 
an  annuity  of  two  hundred  md  forty  dnusaad 
pounda.j 

Perplexed  as  the  directors  were  ¥ritfa  these 
deonands,  you  may  conceive,  Sir,  that  they 
did  not  find  themselves  very  taach  disembar- 
rassed, by  being  made  acquainted  that  they 
most  again  exert  their  influence  for  a  new 
reaerve  of  the  happy  parsimony  of  their  ser- 
vaata,  collected  into  a  second  debt  fitxn  the 
nabob  of  Aroot,  amounting  to  two  miSiona 
four  hundred  thousand  pounds,  settled  at  an 
intoreat  of  12  per  cant  This  is  known  by  the 
name  of  the  Consolidatioaof  1777,  aa  the  for* 
mar  of  the  nabob'a  debta  was  by  the  tide  of 
the  Consolidation  of  1767.  To  this  was  added, 
in  a  aeparate  pared,  a  little  reaerve  called  the 
Cavalry  debt,  of  one  hundred  and  sixty  thou- 
sand pounds,  at  the  same  interest.  Thewhole 
of  these  four  capitah,  amounting  to  four  mil- 
Uona  four  hundred  and  forty  thovmnd  pounda, 
produced  at  their  aevwal  ralea,  annuitiea 
amounting  to  aix  hundred  and  twenty-llvee 
thouaand  pounds  a  year ;  a  good  deal  mora 
dum  one-third  of  the  dear  land-tax  of  England, 
at  four  diiUingsin  the  pound;  a  good  deal 
more  than  double  the  whole  annod  dividend 
of  the  Eaat  India  company,  the  nominal  nm^ 
ten  to  the  proprietors  in  these  fimds.  Of  this 
intareat,  three  hundred  and  dghty-three  thou- 
aand two  hundred  pounda  a  year  stood  oharga- 
able  on  the  public  revenuea  of  the  Camatie. 

*  Fourth  report,  Mr.  Dandaa>s  eommktee,  p.  4. 

t  A  witness  examined  before  the  coounlttae  of 
secrecy  says  that  eighteen  per  cent  Waa  tha 
usual  mterest ;  hut  he  had  heard  that  more  had 
been  given.  The  above  to  the  account  which 
Mr.  B.  received. 
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Biff  at  thu  momeot,  it  will  not  be 
■ary  locoiMiider  the  various  operations  whicfa 
tke  capital  and  interest  of  this  debt  have  suo- 
^esaifs^  imdergooe.  I  shall  speak  to  these 
operatioiiB  when  I  come  particularly  to  answer 
tke  ri|^  honourable  gentleman  on  each  of  the 
lieads,  as  he  has  thought  proper  to  divide 
them.  But  this  was  the  exact  riew  in  which 
these  debts  first  appeared  to  the  court  of  di- 
rsciors,  and  to  the  world.  It  varied  after- 
wards. But  it  never  appeared  in  any  other 
than  a  most  questionable  shape.  When  this 
gigantic  phaniom  of  debt  first  appeared  before 
a  young  minister,  it  naturally  would  have  ju»- 
tified  some  degree  of  doubt  and  apprehension. 
Such  a  prodigy  would  have  filled  any  common 
inan  with  superstitious  fears.  He  would  ex- 
orcise that  shapeless,  nameless  form,  and  by 
•very  thing  sacred  would  have  adjured  it  to 
teti  by  what  means  a  small  number  of  slight 
individuals,  of  no  consequence  or  situation,  po»- 
■essed  of  no  lucrative  offices,  without  the  com- 
mand of  armies,  or  the  known  adminbtration 
of  revenues,  without  profession  of  any  kind, 
without  any  sort  of  trade  sufficient  to  employ  a 
pedlar,  coukl  have,  in  a  few  years  (as  to  some, 
even  in  a  few  months)  amassed  treasures  equal 
to  the  revenues  of  a  respectable  kingdom? 
Was  it  not  enough  to  put  these  geotlen^,  in 
the  noviciate  of  their  administration,  on  their 
guard,  and  to  call  upon  them  for  a  strict  in- 
quiry (if  not  to  justify  them  in  a  reprobation 
of  those  demands  without  any  inquiry  at  all) 
that  when  all  England,  Scotland,  and  Ireland 
had  for  years  been  witness  to  the  immense 
sums  hud  out  by  the  servants  of  the  company 
in  stocks  of  all  denominations,  in  the  purchase 
of  lands,  in  the  buying  and  building  of  houses, 
in  the  securing  quiet  seats  in  parliament,  or  in 
the  tumultuous  riot  of  contested  elections,  in 
wandering  throughout  the  whole  range  of  those 
variegated  modes  of  inventive  prodigality, 
which  sometimes  have  excited  our  wondw, 
sometimes  roused  our  indignation ;  that  after 
all  India  was  four  nuUioos  still  in  debt  to  them  ? 
Indiain  debtto  them!  For  what?  Every  debt 
for  which  an  equivalent  of  some  kind  or  other 
is  not  given,  is  on  the  faceof  it  afiraud.  What 
is  the  equivalent  they  have  given?  What 
equivalent  had  they  to  give  ?  What  are  the 
articles  of  commerce,  or  the  branches  of  ma- 
nufacture which  those  gentlemen  have  carried 
hence  to  enrich  India  ?  What  are  the  sciences 
they  beamed  out  to  eiJighten  it?  Whatarethe 
arts  they  introduced  to  cheer  and  to  adorn  it  ? 
Whatare  the  religious,  what  the  moral  institu- 
tions they  have  tmtfjbi  among  that  people  as  a 
guide  to  lifo,  or  as  a  coBsoUtkw  wbealife  is  to 


be  no  more,  that  there  is  an  eternal  debt,  a  debt 
"  still  paying  stiB  to  owe,"  whicfa  mat  be 
bound  on  the  present  generatkin  in  India,  and 
entailed  OB  their  mortgaged  posteri^  forever? 
A  debt  of  millions,  in  favour  of  a  sec  of  men, 
whose  names,  with  few  exoeptioos,  are  either 
buried  in  the  obscuri^  of  their  origin  and 
talents,  or  dragged  into  li^t  bj  tiin  eaormity 
of  their  crimes? 

In  my  opinion  the  courage  of  die  nnBistir 
was  the  most  wooderdd  part  of  die  traBsactioB, 
especially  as  he  must  have  read,  or  rather  tiw 
right  honourable  gentleman  says,  he  has  read 
for  him,  vthcAe  volumes  upon  the  subjecL  The 
volumes,  by  the  way,  are  not  by  one  tenth  part 
so  numerous  as  the  right  honourable  geudanaa 
has  thought  proper  to  pretend,  in  order  to 
frighten  you  fipom  inquiry;  but  in  these  voksnes, 
such  as  they  are,  the  minirter  must  have  foosd 
a  full  authority  for  a  suspicion  (at  the  vcfy 
least)  of  every  thing  relative  to  the  great  for- 
tunes made  at  Madras.  What  it  t^  aalh»> 
rity  ?  Why  no  other  than  the  standing  autfao* 
rity  for  all  the  claims  whidi  the  nunistiy  has 
thought  fit  to  provide  foi^— the  grand  debtor— 
the  nabob  of  Arcot  himself.  Hear  thatpruoe, 
in  the  letter  written  to  the  court  of  dhnedon, 
at  the  (H^cise  period,  whilst  the  main  body  ol 
thme  debts  were  contracting.  In  his  letter  he 
states  himself  to  be,  what  undoubtedly  he  is, 
a  most  competent  witness  to  this  point.  After 
speaking  of  the  war  with  Hyder  Ali  in  176B 
aiid  1769,  and  of  other  measures  which  he 
censures  (whether  right  or  wrong  it  signifies 
nothing)  and  into  which  he  says  he  had  beco 
led  by  the  oompanjr's  eeivauts ;  be  proceeds  is 
this  manner — "  If  all  these  things  were  agaimt 
the  real  intereats  of  the  company,  they  are  tea 
thousand  times  more  against  mine,  and  againrt 
the  prosperi^  o(  my  country,  and  the  happi* 
ness  (^my  people ;  for  your  intereeta  and  nune 
arethesame.  What  wen  the^  owing  to  tlmkf 
to  the  frkxOe  viewt  qfafew  iauUridmnt*t  mim 
have  enridied  themoelvea  at  the  espeiut  of 
ti^uenoe,  and  of  mjf  eountry;  far  yom 
HAVE  NO  TRADE  IN  THIS  COUN- 
TRY; naihet  do  you  pay  thtm  high  wagu^ 
yet  in  a  few  years  Aty  return  to  England  wHk 
many  lacs  of  pagodas.  How  can  yon  or  I 
aocountfar  such  immense  Jmtunos  aeqmirod  in 
so  short  a  lime,  without  any  tisibU  means  ^ 
getting  them?" 

When  he  asked  this  question,  whidi  mvolvea 
its  answer,  it  is  extraordinary  that  curiosity  did 
not  prompt  the  chancellor  of  the  exchequer  lo 
that  inquiry,  which  might  come  in  rain  reooai* 
mended  to  him  by  his  own  act  of  parliimnf 
Does  not  the  nabob  of  Arcot  tell  oi  iami 
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words,  UuU  there  was  no  &ir  way  of  making  and  confederating  on  one  side,  and  the  pidilic 
the  enormous  suras  sent  by  the  company's  ser^  revenues,  and  the  miserable  inhabitants  of  a 
vants  to  England  ?  and  do  you  imagine  that  ruined  country,  on  the  other.  Those  are  the 
there  was  or  could  be  more  honesty  and  good  real  plaintiffs  and  the  real  defendants  in  the 
faith,  in  the  demands  fer  what  remained  behind  suit.  Refusing  a  shilling  from  his  hoards  fer 
in  India  ?  Of  what  nature  were  the  transao-  the  satisfaction  of  any  demand,  the  nabob  of 
tions  with  himself?  If  you  follow  the  train  of  Arcot  is  always  ready,  nay,  he  earnestly,  and 
his  uformation  you  must  see,  that  if  these  with  eagerness  and  passion,  contends  for  deli- 
great  sums  were  at  all  lent,  it  was  not  property}  Tering  up  to  these  pretended  creditors  his  ter- 
kMit  BpoU  that  was  lent ;  if  not  lent,  the  lran»>  fitoiy  and  his  sut^eds.  It  is  therefore  not 
action  was  not  a  contract,  but  a  fraud.  Either  finom  treasuries  and  mines,  but  from  the  food 
way,  if  light  enough  could  not  be  furnished  to  of  your  unpaid  arniiea,  firom  the  blood  with- 
authorize  a  full  condemnation  of  these  demands,  held  &om  the  veins,  and  whipt  out  of  .the  backs 
they  ought  to  have  been  IcA  to  the  parties,  of  the  most  miserable  of  men,  that  we  are  to 
who  best  knew  and  understood  each  other's  pampereztortion,  usury,  and  pecidation,  under 
proceedings.  It  was  not  necessary  that  the  the  fitlse  names  ofdebtors  and  creditors  of  state, 
authority  of  government  should  interpose  in  The  great  patron  (^these  creditors,  (to  whose 
favour  of  claims,  whose  very  foundation  was  honour  they  ought  to  erect  statues,)  the  right 
a  defiance  of  that  authority,  and  whose  object  honourable  gentleman,*  in  stating  the  merita 
and  end  was  its  entire  subversion.  which  reoonmnended  them  to  his  favour,  has 

It  may  be  said  that  this  letter  was  written  ranked  them  under  three  grand  divisions.   The 

by  the  nabob  of  Arcot  in  a  moody  humour,  first,  the  oreditocs  of  1767;  then  the  creditors 

under  the  influence  of  some  chagrin.  Certainly  of  the  cavalry  loan ;  and  lastly,  the  creditors 

it  was;  but  it  is  in  such  humours  that  truth  c£  the  loan  in  1777.    Let  us  examine  themi 

comes  out    And  when  he  tells  you  firom  his  one  by  one,  as  they  pass  in  review  before  ut. 

own  knowledge,  what  everyone  must  presume,  The  first  of  then  k>ans,  that  of  1767,  h« 

from  the  extremeprobability  of  the  thing,  ^die-  insists,  has  an  indisputable  daim  upon  tha 

ther  he  told  it  or  not,  one  such  testimony  is  public  justice.    The  creditors,  he  affirms,  lent 

worth  a  thousand  that  contradict  that  proba^  their  money  publicly ;  they  advanced  it  with 

bility,  when  the  parties  have  a  better  under-  the  express  knowledge  and  approbation  of  the 

standing  with  each  other,  and  when  they  have  company ;  and  it  was  contracted  at  the  mode- 

a  point  to  carry,  that  may  unite  them  in  a  nUe  interest  of  ten  |ier  eeni.     In  this  loan  the 

common  deceit  demand  is,  according  U>  him,  not  only  just,  but 

If  this  body  of  private  claims  of  debt,  real  meritorious  in  a  very  high  degree ;  and  one 
or  devised,  were  a  question,  as  it  is  fiJsely  would  be  inclined  to  believe  he  thought  sO| 
pretended,  between  the  nabob  of  Arcot  as  because  he  has  put  it  last  in  the  provisioD  he 
debtor,  and  Paul  BenfieU  and  his  associates  has  made  for  these  claims, 
as  creditors,  I  am  sure,  I  should  give  myself  I  readily  admit  this  debt  to  stand  the  foirest 
but  little  trouble  about  it  If  the  hoards  of  of  the  whole ;  for  whatever  may  be  my  suspi- 
oppression  were  the  fund  for  satisfying  the  cions  concerning  a  part  of  it,  I  can  convict  it 
claims  of  bribery  and  peculation,  who  woukl  of  nothing  worse  than  the  roost  enormous  usu- 
wish  to  interfere  between  such  litigants  ?  If  ry.  But  I  can  convict  upon  the  spot  the  right 
the  demands  were  confined  to  what  might  be  honourable  gentleman,  of  the  most  daring  mis- 
drawn  firom  the  treasures,  which  the  company's  representation  in  every  one  fact,  without  any 
records  uniformly  assert  that  the  nabob  is  in  exception,  that  he  has  alleged  in  defence  dT 
possession  of ;  or  if  he  had  mines  of  gokl  or  this  foan,  and  of  his  own  conduct  with  regard 
silver,  or  diamonds,  (as  we  know  that  he  has  to.it.  I  will  Aew  you  that  this  debt  was  never 
none,)  these  gentlemen  might  break  open  his  contracted  with  the  knowledge  of  the  coos- 
hoards,  or  dig  in  his  mines,  without  any  di»-  pftny ;  that  it  had  not  their  approbation ;  that 
turbance  firom  me.  But  the  gentlemen  on  the  they  received  the  first  intelligence  of  it  with 
otlier  side  of  the  house  know  as  well  as  I  do,  the  utmost  possible  surprise,  indignation,  and 
and  they  dare  not  contradict  me,  that  the  nabob  alarm. 

of  Arcot  and  his  creditors  are  not  adversaries,  So  tu  firom  being  previou^  apprized  of  ths 

but  collusive  parties,  and  that  the  whole  trans-  transaction  fitxn  its  origin,  it  was  two  years 

action  is  under  a  fabe  colour  and  fidse  names,  before  Ae  court  of  directors  obtwued  any  oA* 

The  litigation  is  not,  nor  ever  has  been,  be-  cial  intslligeiice  of  it.     **  The  detlinipi  «f  Um 
tween  their  rapacity  and  his  hoarded  riches. 

No  *  it  is  between  him  and  them  combining  e  Mr.  DimdaSi 
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mrtnta  with  the  nabob  were  concealed  from  the  njd  goreroour  and  coaneil  have,  m  adJ^ 

the  lifft,  oolil  thef  were  found  out,"  (tajaMr.  rioug  nttaUm  ^  the  truM  repoaed  in  th«a, 

Bajer,  the  compao^a  oooniel,)  *'  bj  the  report  manifeatlj  preferred  At  udermi  tfprimau  ladi- 

of  the  ooontiy."    The  praaideocy,  boweirer,  vidiuda  to  thai  tftht  campamf,  in  permittnf  thi 

at  laal  thoui^t  proper  to  aeod  an  officia]  ao-  aaaignraeoi  of  the  rereouee  of  eertain  vaksble 

eooHL    On  thia  the  direeion  t^  them,  ^  to  diatricts,  to  a  Tory  large  nmoant,  fifva  d» 

yoat  great  reproach  it  baa  been  ometaUdfrom  nabob  to  indiriduala," — ajad  then  hi^i^  HS'*' 

ML    We  cannot  but  auapect  thia  debt  to  bare  vating  their  criraea,  thej  afdd  *'  we  onler  and 

had  ita  wei^  in  ifomr  pnpomd  aggrondaemnd  direct  that  you  do  ezaaaine,  in  the  noa 

^  Makomtd  Ah^  [the  nabob  of  Aroot ;]  but  tial  manner,  all  the  abor»>roeatioaed 

whether  it  baa  or  baa  not,  certain  it  ia,  you  are  tions;   and  that  you  fmmuh  by 

guilty  of  an  high  breach  of  du^  in  tomouiing  degradatioo,  diamueioa,  or  otherwiae,  aa  le 

It  from  ua."  you  ahall  aeem  meet,  all  and  everj  aoeh  wo" 

Theae  eipreaaionay  oonoaming  the  ground  vant  or  aenranta  of  the  company,  who  mtj  hj 

of  the  traaaactioo,  ita  effect,  and  ita  clandeatine  you  be  found  guilty  of  any  oftlie  abisvoofleneat." 

MUnra,  are  in  the  lettera,  bearing  date  March  *'  We  had  (lay  the  directora)  the  mortifieatiaa 

17, 1769.    After  reoaiTing  a  mora  fidl  account  to  find  that  the  aerranta  of  the  coaapany,  wb 

«n  the  t8d  March,  1770,  they   atate,  that  had  been  roued,  mqfparted,  amd  mtmd  Anrpf 

^  Meam.  John  Pybua,  John  Call,  and  Jamea  tent  ofmimoe  to  the  advantages  gained  in  ndi 

Bourcfaier,  aa   truateea   for  themaelrea   and  aenrice,  have  in  thia  instance  moat  ttafiaii^iJtff 

ethera  of  the  nabob*a  private  creditors,  had  betrt^fed  their  trust,  abandomed  the  compa^ 

profed  a  deed  of  aarignment  upon  the  nabob  interest,  and  proeHhikd  ita  influence  to  aceoB> 

and  bia  aon  of  FIFTEEN  diatricta  of  the  piuAitheparpotetofmdiaidwila.wkiitithemle- 

■abob'a  country,  the  rerentiea  of  which  yielded,  reet  of  the  company  i»  ebnoal  whoOy  nagkdti^ 

in  tirae    of  peace,    eight  laoa  of  pagodaa  and  payment  to  us  rendered  extremely  preea- 

(£  J80,000  aterling]  anniully ;  and  likewiae  an  nous."    Here  then  is  the  rock  of  approbatioa 

aaaignment  of  the  yeaiiy  tribute  paid  the  nabob  of  the  court  of  directors,  on  which  die  right 

from  the  rajah  of  Tanjore,  amounting  to  four  honourable   gentleman   says    this  debt  wai 

laoa  of  rupeea,  [£.40,000.*']     The  territorial  founded.    Any  member,  Mr.  Speaker,  who 

rerenue,  at  diat  time  poaaeaaed  by  theae  gen-  ahouM  come  into  the  house,  on  niy  readily 

lleman,  without  the  knowledge  or  consent  of  this  sentence  of  ooodemnatioo  of  the  ooort  of 

their  masters,  amounted  to  three  hundred  and  directora  against    their   unfaithful   aervaats, 

aizty  thouaand  pounds  sterling  annually.  They  might  well  imagine  that  he  had  heard  an  hank, 

were  making  rapid  strides  to  the  entire  poa-  aevere,  unqualified  inrectire  against  the  pr»> 

■eaaion  of  ^  country,  when  the  directors,  aent  ministerial  board  of  controuL     Soeniedf 

whom  the  right  honourable  gentleman  atatea  do  the  proceedinga  of  the  patrons  of  this  abms 

aa  baring  authorized  theae  proceedngs,  were  tally  with  those  of  the  actora  in  it,  that  the 

kept  in  mxh  profound  ignorance  of  this  royal  expreasiona  used  in  the  oondemnatioa  of  Iha 

acquiaition  of  territorial  rerenue  by  their  aer-  one,  may  serve  for  the  reprobation  of  die  other, 

vanta,  that  in  the  same  letter  they  say,  **  thia  without  the  change  of  a  word, 

aaaignment  waa  obtained  by  titree  of  the  mem^  To  read  you  all  the  exproasioos  of  wmdi  and 

hare  of  your  boards  in  January  1767,  yet  we  do  indignation  fulminated  in  this  dispatch  againit 

not  find  the  leaet  trace  of  it  upon  your  consults-  the  meritorious  creditors  of  the  right  honooi^ 

tions,  until  August  1768,  nor  do  any  of  your  k)t-  able  gendonan,  vdio  according  to  him  have 

tare  to  uaafibrd  any  information  relative  to  such  been  so  fiilly  apfntyved  by  the  company,  would 

transactions,  till  the  1st  of  November,  1768.  By  be  to  read  die  whole, 

your  laat  letters  oftheSdiofMay,  1768,  you  bring  The  right  honoivable  gentleman,  with  aa 

the  whole  proceedings  to  light  in  one  view."  address  peculiar  to  himself,  every  now  and 

Aa  to  the  previous  knowledge  of  the  con-  then  slides  in  the  presidency  of  Madras,  aa 

pany,  and  ita  sanction  to  the  debts,  you  see  sjmonymous  to  the  company.     That  the  pre- 

that  thia  aaaertion  of  that  knowledge  is  utterly  sidency  did  approve  the  debt,  is  certain.    Bat 

unfounded.    But  did  the  directors  approve  of  the  ri^t  honourable  gentleman,  aa  prtident  in 

it,  and  ratify  the  transaction  when  it  was  auppressing,  aa  dcilful  in  bringing  fbrvrard  fait 

known  ?    The  very  reverae.    On  the  same  Sd  matter,  has  not  chosen  to  tell  you  that  the  pr»- 

of  March,  the  directors  dedare,  "  upon  an  im-  aidency  were  the  very  persons  guilty  of  eoa- 

partml  tammneHm  of  the  whole  conduct  of  our  tracting  this  loan;  creditors  themaelvea,  and 

late  eovemour  and  council  of  Fort  Gtoorge  agents  and  tnistees  for  all  the  other  creditors. 

(Mairas)  and  oaHMfdlafltoansidMationy  that  For  thia  the  ooort  of  directon  aoeowtlMn  of 
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breach  oTtniit ;  mod  for  this  the  ri^t  boooui^ 
able  gentleman  considera  them  as  perfectlygood 
authority  for  those  claims.  It  is  pleasant  to 
hear  a  gentleman  of  the  law  quote  the  appro- 
bation of  creditors  as  an  authori^  for  their 
own  debt. 

How  they  came  to  contract  the  debt  to  thenn 
selves,  how  thej  came  to  act  as  agents  for 
those  whom  thej  ought  to  hare  oontrouled,  is 
for  your  inquiry.  The  policy  of  this  debt  was 
announced  to  the  court  of  directors,  by  the 
▼ery  persons  concerned  in  creating  it.  "  Till 
▼ery  lately,"  (say  the  presidency,)  "  the  nabob 
placed  his  dependence  on  the  company.  Now 
he  has  been  taught  by  ill  advisers,  that  an  inte* 
rest  out  of  doors  may  stand  him  in  good  stead. 
He  has  been  made  to  believe  that  hit  privatt 
creditors  home  power  and  ifUereM  0  over-ruie  Vm 
court  of  direeton."*  The  nabob  was  not  mis> 
informed.  The  private  crtxiitors  instantly  qua* 
1  ified  a  vast  number  of  votes ;  and  having  made 
themselves  masters  of  the  court  of  proprietors) 
as  well  as  extending  a  powerful  cabal  in  other 
places  as  important,  they  so  completely  over- 
turned the  authority  of  the  court  of  directors  at 
home  and  abroad,  that  this  poor  baffled  govem- 
roent  was  soon  obliged  to  lower  its  tone.  It 
was  glad  to  be  admitted  into  partnership  with 
its  own  servants.  The  court  of  directors  esta- 
blijiliing  the  debt  which  they  had  reprobated  as 
a  breach  of  trust,  and  which  was  planned  for 
the  subversion  of  their  authority,  settled  ita 
payments  on  a  par  with  those  of  the  public; 
and  even  so,  were  not  able  to  obtain  peace  or 
even  equality  in  their  demands.  All  the  coi>- 
sequences  lay  in  a  regular  and  irresistible 
train.  By  employing  their  influence  for  the 
recovery  of  this  debt,  Aeir  orders,  issued  in 
the  same  breath,  against  creating  new  debts, 
only  animated  the  strong  desires  of  their  ser* 
vants  to  this  prohibited  prolific  sport,  and  it 
soon  produced  a  swarm  of  sobs  and  daughters, 
not  in  the  least  degenerated  from  the  virtue  of 
tli^ir  parents. 

From  that  moment,  the  authority  of  the 
court  of  directors  expired  in  the  Camatic,  and 
every  where  else.  "Every  man,"  says  the 
presidency,  *'  who  opposes  the  government 
and  its  measures,  finds  an  immediate  counte- 

*  For  the  threats  of  the  creditors,  and  total 
subversion  of  the  authiirity  of  the  company  in 
favour  of  the  nabob's  power,  and  the  increase 
thereby  of  his  evil  dispositions,  and  the  great 
derangement  of  sli  public  concerns,  see  select 
rommittee  Fort  81.  George's  letters,  aisi  No- 
vember, 1789,  and  .lanunry  31st,  1770;  Septcm- 
her  1 1th,  1775.  An'l  Oovernour  Bourchier's  Ict- 
K-rs  to  ihfi  nsbob  of  Arcoc,  3le(  November,  nw, 
ami  Decenib*;r  9ib,  J7C9. 


nance  from  the  nabob;  even  our  diacarded 
ofiicers,  however  unworthy,  are  received  into 
the  nabob's  service."*  It  was  indeed  a  mat- 
ter of  no  wonderful  sagacity  to  determine 
whether  the  court  of  directors,  with  their  mi- 
serable salaries  to  their  servants,  of  fbisr  or  fiw 
himdred  pounds  a  year,  or  the  distributor  of 
millions,  was  most  likely  to  be  obeyed.  It 
was  an  invention  beyond  the  imagination  of  aH 
the  speculatists  of  our  speculating  age,  to  see 
a  government  quietly  settled  in  one  and  the 
some  town,  composed  of  two  distinct  members  ( 
one  to  pay  scantily  for  obedience,  and  the 
other  to  bribe  high  for  rebellion  and  revolt. 

The  next  thing  which  recommends  this  par* 
ticular  debt  to  this  right  honourable  gemlemaa 
is,  it  seems,  the  moderate  interest  of  tw  ptr 
cent.  It  would  be  lost  labour  to  observe  OQ 
this  assertion.  The  nabob,  in  a  long  i^lo* 
getic  letterf  for  the  transaction  between  hin 
and  the  body  of  the  creditors,  states  the  fiMt, 
as  I  shall  state  it  to  you.  In  the  accumulatiai 
of  this  debt,  the  first  interest  paid  was  from 
thirty  to  thirty-six  f)cr  eerU.  it  was  then  brou^ 
down  to  twent3^>five  per  cenL  at  length  it  was 
reduced  to  twenty ;  and  there  it  foimd  its  rest. 
During  the  whole  process,  as  often  as  any  of 
these  monstrous  interests  fell  into  an  arrear^ 
(into  whidi  they  were  continually  foiling,)  the 
arrear,  formed  into  a  new  capital4  was  added 
to  the  old,  and  the  same  interest  of  twtnff 
per  cent,  accrued  upon  both.  The  company, 
having  got  some  scent  of  the  mormous  usury 
which  prevailed  at  Madras,  thought  it  necee- 
sary  to  interfere,  and  to  order  all  interests  li» 
be  lowered  to  ten  per  cent.  Thu  order,  which 
contained  no  exception,  though  it  by  no 
pointed  particularly  to  Uits  class  of  debts, 
like  a  thimder-dap  on  the  nabob.    He  cod* 

♦  "  He  [the  naboh^  is  in  a  great  aegree  the 
cause  of  our  present  inability  ;  by  diverting  the 
revenues  of  tne  Camatic  through  jprfvate  cAoii- 
ne/«."— **  Even  this  Peshcush  [the  Tanjore 
tribute]  circumstanced  as  he  and  we  are,  he  hae 
assi;?ned  over  to  others,  teho  now  eet  themeehee 
in  (^position  to  the  company.*^  Consultations, 
October  11, 1709,  on  the  I3th  communicated  to 
the  nabob. 

1  Nabob's  letter  to  Oovernour  Palk.  Papers 
published  by  the  directors  in  1776 ;  and  papers 
printed  by  the  same  authority,  1781. 

I  See  papers  printed  by  order  of  a  general 
oourt  in  17S0,  p.  9*23,  and  p.  394,  as  also  nabob*e 
leuer  to  Oovernour  Dupre.  19th  July,  1771,  "  I 
have  taken  up  loans  by  which  I  have  suffered  a 
loss  of  upward*  of  a  erore  of  pagodae  [four 
millions  eterlinr]  by  interett  on  an  keaof 
/nieresl.*'— Leuer  1  Jih  January,  177:1.  "  WoU 
withstanding  I  have  uken  much  urouble,  and 
hai'e  marie  many  payments  to  my  creditors,  ysC 
the  load  of  my  dehi,  which  became  eo  great,  Av 
mtere* I  and  compound  interest,  is  not  cleared." 
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sidered  his  polhjcal  credit  m  nmed ;  bm  to 
iad  a  remeidy  to  this  ODezpeded  eril,  he 
agmta  added  to  the  old  ptmcipal  twenty  ptr 
mmL  iDtereit  aocnnnf  for  the  lait  year.  Thus 
a  new  fand  was  ibrmed  ;  and  it  was  on  that 
ainMadiliiwi  of  rarious  principals,  and  iot^ 
rests  heaped  upon  interests,  not  on  the  sum 
originally  lent,  as  the  right  honoorable  geotle- 
■Mn  woold make  you  believe,  that  XaxperoeKL 
was  settled  on  the  whole. 

When  you  consider  the  eooraiity  of  the 
inlwest  at  which  these  debts  were  contracted, 
and  the  sereral  interests  added  to  the  princi- 
pal, I  belicTe  you  will  not  think  me  so  scep- 
tical, if  I  shouU  doubt,  whether  for  this  debt 
of  £.880,000  the  nabob  erer  saw  £.100,000  in 
real  money.  The  right  honourable  gentleman 
■nspecting,  with  all  his  absolute  doounion  over 
fiKt,  that  he  never  will  be  able  to  defend  even 
this  venerable  patriarchal  job,  though  sancti- 
fied by  its  numerous  issue,  and  hoary  with 
prescriptive  years,  has  recourse  to  recrimina- 
tion, the  last  resource  of  guilt.  He  says  that 
this  k)an  of  1767  was  provided  for  in  Mr. 
Pox's  India  bifl ;  and  judging  of  others  by  his 
own  nature  and  principles,  he  more  than  ii^ 
sinuates,  that  this  provision  vras  made,  not 
from  any  sense  of  aierit  in  the  claim,  but 
from  partiality  to  General  Smith,  a  proprietor, 
and  an  agent  for  that  debt.  If  partiality 
coukl  have  had  any  wei^t  against  justice  and 
policy,  with  the  then  ministers  and  their 
friends,  Creneral  Smith  had  titles  to  it.  But 
the  right  honourable  gentleman  knows  as  well 
as  I  do,  that  General  Smith  was  very  &r  from 
feoking  on  himself  as  partially  treated  in  the 
arrangements  of  that  time ;  indeed  what  man 
dared  to  hope  for  private  partially  in  that 
■acred  plan  for  relief  to  nations  ? 

It  is  not  necessary  that  the  right  honourable 
fentleman  diiouki  sarcastically  call  that  time 
to  our  recollection.  Well  do  I  rem«nber 
•very  circumstance  of  that  memorable  period. 
God  forbid  I  shouU  forget  it.  O  iDustrious 
disgrace !  O  victorious  defeat!  may  your  me- 
morial be  fresh  and  new  to  the  latest  genera- 
tions !  May  the  day  of  that  generous  conflict 
be  stamped  in  9haracter8  never  to  be  cancelled 
or  worn  out  from  the  records  of  time !  Let 
no  man  hear  of  us,  who  shall  not  hear  that  in 
a  struggle  against  the  intrigues  of  courts,  and 
die  pwfidious  levity  of  the  multitude,  we  fcU 
in  the  cause  of  honour,  in  the  cause  of  our 
country,  in  the  cause  of  human  nature  itself! 
But  if  fortune  should  be  as  powerful  over 
fiune,  as  she  has  been  prevalent  over  virtue,  at 
least  our  eooscieDoe  isbeyood  her  jurisdiction. 
My  poor  ihare  in  tha  lopport  of  that  gr«at 


no  man  shaB  ravish  froan  me.  It 
shall  be  safely  fodged  m  the  sawtnary  of  bit 
heart :  never,  never  to  be  tarn  firooi  thence, 
but  with  thow  hoUs  that  grapple  it  to  life. 

1  say,  I  wen  rcmeaober  that  biD,  and  every 
one  of  its  honest  and  its  wine  provisioBs.  It 
is  not  true  that  this  debt  was  ever  protected  or 
eoforced,  or  any  revenoe  whatsoever  set  apsn 
for  it.  It  was  left  in  that  bill  jost  where  it 
stood;  to  be  paid  or  not  to  be  paid  out  of  the 
nabob's  private  treasvcs,  accotding  to  hii 
own  discretion.  The  oompany  had  sctoifij 
given  it  their  sanction  ;  though  always  rehriof 
for  its  validity  on  the  sole  secmi^  of  the  frtfh 
of  him,*  who  without  their  knowledge  or  caa> 
sent  entered  into  the  original  obligation.  It 
had  no  other  sanction  ;  it  ought  to  have  lad 
DO  other.  So  far  was  Mr.  Fen's  IhU  from  pn>- 
vidingyioKis  for  it,  as  this  ministry  have  widt- 
edly  done  for  this,  and  for  ten  times  worse 
transactions,  out  of  the  public  estate,  that  in 
express  clause  immediately  preceded,  poci* 
tively  forbidding  any  British  subject  from  re- 
eeiving  assignments  upon  any  part  of  the  tenv 
torial  revenue,  on  any  pretence  whatsoever.! 

You  recollect,  Mr.  Speaker,  that  the  chan- 
ceDor  of  the  exchequer  strongly  professed  to 
retain  every  part  of  Mr.  Fox's  bill  which  was 
intended  to  prevent  ^buse ;  but  in  hit  India  bifi, 
which  (let  me  do  justice)  is  as  able  and  ikiMil 
a  performance  for  its  own  purposes,  as  ever 
issued  from  the  wit  of  roan,  premeditating  tbis 
iniquity — hoe  ipnan  ut  ttmeret  Tny^nqm 
cpenref  Aekimt^  expunged  this  essential  dause, 
broke  down  the  fence  which  was  raised  to 
cover  the  public  property  against  the  rapacity 
of  his  partisans,  and  thus  levelling  every  oh* 
structioo,  he  made  a  firm,  broad,  highway  for 
sin  and  death,  for  usury  and  oppression,  to 
renew  their  ravages  throughout  the  devsted 
revenues  of  the  Camatic. 

The  tenour,  the  policy,  and  the  consequemei 
of  this  debt  of  1767,  are,  in  the  eyes  of  mini^ 
try,  so  excellent,  that  its  merits  are  irresisti- 
ble ;  and  it  takes  the  lead  to  give  credit  and 
countenance  to  all  the  resL  Along  with  his 
chosen  body  of  heavy-armed  irrfantry,  and  to 
support  it,  in  the  line,  the  right  honourable  ga>- 
tleman  has  stationed  his  corps  of  bladt  cavalry. 
If  there  be  any  advantage  between  this  debt 
and  that  of  1769,  according  to  him  the  cavalry 
debt  has  it.  It  is  not  a  subject  of  defence;  it 
is  a  theme  of  panegyric.  Listen  to  the  right 
hoiKMirable  gentleman,  and  you  wtf  find  it 
was  contracted  to  save  the  country ;  to  prevent 

♦  The  nabob  of  Arcoc 
t  Appendix,  Ko.  8. 
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mutiny  in  innies;  to  introduce  cpconomy  in  re- 
venues; and  for  all  these  honourable  purposes, 
it  originated  at  the  express  desire,  and  bj  the  re- 
presentative authority  of  the  company  itself. 

First,  let  me  say  a  word  to  the  authority. 
This  debt  was  contracted  not  by  the  auth<Mity 
of  the  company,  not  by  its  representatives,  (as 
the  right  honourable  gentleman  has  the  unpa- 
ralleled confidence  to  assert,)  but  in  the  ever- 
memorable  period  of  1777,  by  the  usurped 
power  of  those  who  rebeUiousIy,  in  conjunction 
with  the  nabob  of  Arcot,  had  overturned  the 
lawful  government  of  Madras.  For  that  rebel- 
lion, this  house  unanimously  directed  a  public 
prosecution.  The  delinquents,  ailer  they  had 
subverted  government,  in  order  to  make  to 
themselves  a  party  to  support  them  in  their 
power,  are  imiversally  known  to  have  dealt  jobs 
about  to  the  right  and  to  the  left,  and  to  any 
who  were  willing  to  receive  them.  This  usur- 
pation, whick  the  right  honourable  gentleman 
well  knows,  was  brought  about  by  and  for  the 
great  mass  of  these  pretended  debts,  is  the 
authority  which  is  set  up  by  him  to  represent 
the  company  ;  to  represent  that  company  which 
from  the  first  moment  of  their  hearing  of  this 
corrupt  and  fi'audulent  transaction,  to  this  hour, 
have  uniformly  diwwned  and  disavowed  it. 

So  much  for  the  authority.  As  to  the  facts, 
partly  true,  and  partly  colourable,  as  they 
stand  recorded,  they  are  in  substance  these.-— 
The  nabob  of  Arcot,  as  soon  as  he  had  thrown 
off  the  superiority  of  this  country  by  means  of 
these  creditors,  kept  up  a  great  army  which 
he  tiever  paid.  Of  course,  his  soldiers  were 
generally  in  a  state  of  mutiny.'*  The  usurping 
council  say  that  they  laboured  hard  with  ^eir 
master  the  nabob,  to  persuade  him  to  reduce 
these  mutinous  and  useless  troops.  He  con- 
sented ;  but  as  usual,  pleaded  inability  to  pay 
them  their  arrears.  Here  was  a  difficulty. 
The  nabob  had  no  money ;  the  company  had 
no  money;  every  public  lupply  was  emp^. 
But  there  was  one  resource  which  no  season 
has  ever  yet  dried  up  in  that  climate.  The 
aoueari  were  at  hand ;  that  is,  private  English 
money-jobbers  offered  their  assistance.  Mes- 
sieurs Tayk)r,  Majendie  and  Call,  proposed 
to  advance  the  small  sum  of  £.160,000  to  pay 
€AT  the  nabob's  black  cavalry,  provided  the 
company's  authority  was  given  for  their  loan. 
This  was  the  great  point  of  policy  always 
aimed  at,  and  pursued  through  a  hundred  de- 
vices by  the  servants  at  Madras.  The  presi- 
dency, who  themselves  had  no  authority  for  the 
functions  they  presumed  to  exercise,  very  rea- 


dily gave  the  sanctioo  of  the  oorapany  to  those 
servants  who  knew  that  the  company,  whose 
sanction  was  demanded,  had  positively  prohi- 
bited all  such  transactions. 

However,  so  far  as  the  reality  of  the  dealing 
goes,  all  is  hitherto  fair  and  plausible;  and 
here  the  right  honourable  gentleman  concludes, 
with  commendable  prudence,  his  account  of 
the  business.  But  here  it  is  I  shall  b^  leave 
to  commence  my  supplement :  for  the  gentle- 
man's discreet  modesty  has  led  him  to  cut  the 
thread  of  the  story  somewhat  abropdy.  One 
of  the  most  rasential  parties  is  quite  ibrgotten. 
Why  shoukl  the  episode  of  the  poor  Vf^bclb  be 
omitted  ?  When  that  prince  chooses  it,  no- 
body can  tell  his  story  better.  Excuse  roe,  if 
I  apply  again  to  my  book,  and  give  it  you  fi^om 
the  first  hand ;  from  the  nabob  himself. 

'*  Mr.  Suratton  became  acquainted  with 
this,  and  got  Mr.  Taylor  and  others  to  lend 
me  four  \»cb  of  pagodas  towards  discharging 
the  arrears  of  pay  of  my  troops.  Upon  this,  I 
wrote  a  letter  of  thanks  to  Mr.  Striftton ;  and 
upon  the  faith  of  this  money  being  paid  imme- 
diately, I  ordered  many  of  my  troops  to  be  dis- 
charged by  a  certain  day,  and  lessened  the 
number  of  my  servants.  Mr.  Taylor,  &c. 
some  time  after  acquainted  me,  that  they  had 
no  ready  money,  but  they  would  grant  teeps 
payable  in  four  months.  This  astonished  me ; 
for  I  did  not  know  what  mi^t  happen,  when 
the  sepoys  were  dismissed  from  my  service.  I 
begged  of  Mr.  Taylor  and  the  others  to  pay 
this  sum  to  the  officors  of  my  regiments  at  the 
time  they  mentioned ;  and  desired  the  officers, 
at  the  same  time,  to  pacify  and  permiade  the 
men  belonging  to  them,  that  their  pay  wouU 
he  given  to  thnm  at  the  end  of  few  montfu;  and 
that  till  those  arrears  were  discharged,  their  pay 
should  be  continued  to  them.  TIbo  yean  are 
nearly  expired  since  that  time,  but  Mr.  Tay- 
lor has  not  yet  entirely  discharged  the  arrears 
of  those  troops,  and  I  am  obliged  to  continue 
their  pay  from  that  time  till  this.  I  hoped  to 
have  been  able,  by  this  expedient,  to  have  les- 
sened the  number  of  my  troops,  and  discharged 
the  arrears  due  to  them,  considering  the  trifle 
of  interest  to  Mr.  Taylor,  and  the  others,  as 
no  great  matter ;  but  instead  of  this,  /  am  op- 
preeaed  with  the  tvrthen  qf  pay  dme  to  thoee 
troope;  and  the  tnterest,  which  i$  going  en  to 
Mr,  Tayiorfnm  the  day  the  teepe  were  granted 
to  him**  What  I  have  read  to  you  is  an  ex- 
tract of  a  letter  fix>m  the  Camatic  to  Govemour 
Rumbold,  dated  the  32d,  and  received  the  S4th 
of  March,  1779.* 


*  See  Mr.  Dundas^s  Isi,  3d  and  3d,  reports.         *  See  fVirther  ConsuTtatlons,  8d  February,  1778 
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Suppose  kit  higfanen  not  to  be  well  iMroken 
ia  to  thiafi  of  thu  kind,  it  muet  indeed  sur- 
prtM  M  known  and  estaUiihed  a  bood-vender, 
•a  the  nabob  of  Arcot,  one  who  keepa  himeelf 
the  largeet  bond  warehouse  in  the  world,  to 
6nd  that  he  was  now  to  reo«ve  in  kind ;  not 
to  take  money  for  his  obligatioos,  but  to  give 
his  bond  in  exchange  for  the  bond  of  Measieuri 
Taylor,  Majendie  and  Call,  and  to  pay  be- 
sidee,  a  good  amart  interest,  legally  12  fwr  cent. 
(in  reality  perhaps  twenty,  or  twenty-four  per 
esnf.)  for  this  exchange  of  paper.  But  his 
troopa  were  not  to  be  so  paid,  or  so  disbanded. 
They  wanted  bread,  and  could  not  lire  by  cut- 
ting and  shuffling  of  bonds.  The  nabob  still 
kept  the  troops  in  service,  and  was  obliged  to 
continue,  as  you  have  seen,  the  whole  expense, 
to  exonerate  himself  from  which  he  became 
indebted  to  the  soucars. 

Had  it  stood  hero,  the  transaction  would 
have  been  of  the  most  audacious  strain  of  fraud 
and  usurvi  perhaps  ever  before  discovered, 
whatever4night  have  been  practised  and  con- 
cealed. But  the  same  authority  (I  mean  the 
nabob^s)  brings  before  you  something  if  pos- 
sible more  striking.  He  states,  that  for  this 
their  paper,  he  immediately  handed  over  to 
these  gentlemen  something  very  different  from 
paper ;  that  is,  the  receipt  of  a  territorial  re- 
venue, of  which  it  seems  they  continued  as 
kmg  in  possession  as  the  nabob  himself  con- 
tinued in  possession  of  any  thing.  Their  pay- 
ments therefore  not  being  to  commence  before 
the  end  of  four  months,  and  not  being  comple- 
ted in  two  years,  it  must  be  presumed  (unless 
diey  proved  the  contrary)  that  their  payments 
lo  the  nabob  were  made  out  of  the  revenues 
they  had  received  from  his  assignment.  Thus 
they  condescended  to  accumulate  a  debt  of 
£.160,000  with  an  interest  fX  It  pet  oenL  in 
compensation  for  a  lingering  payment  to  the 
nabob  of  £.160,000  of  his  own  numey. 

Still  we  have  not  the  whole :  about  two  years 
after  the  assignment  of  those  territorial  reve- 
nues to  these  gentlemen,  the  nabob  receives  a 
remonstrance  from  his  chief  manager,  in  a 
principal  province,  of  which  this  is  the  tenour 
— "  The  entirt  revenue  of  those  districts  is  by 
your  highnesses  order  set  ^>art  to  discharge 
^e  tuncaws  [assignments]  granted  to  the 
Europeans.  The  gomastahs  [agents]  of  Mr. 
Taylor,  to  Mr.  De  Fries,  are  there  in  order  to 
collect  those  tuncaws ;  and  as  they  receive  oA 
the  revenue  that  is  collected,  yo«ir  highness's 
troops  have  9nen  or  eight  tnotUhg  pty  due, 
which  they  cannot  receive,  and  are  thereby 
reduced  to  the  greatest  dietren.  In  tueh  titneB, 
it  is  highly  oeeessary  to  provide  for  the 


tenance  of  the  troops  that  they  bmj  ba  rsady 
to  exert  themselves  in  tbs  servica  of  your 
highness.** 

Here,  Sir,  you  see  how  these  causes  and 
effects  act  upon  one  another.    One  body  of 
tro(^  mutinies  for  want  of  pay;  a  debt  ii 
contracted  to  pay  them ;  and  they  still  rsoais 
unpaid.    A  territory  destined    to  pay  other 
troops,  is  assigned  for  this  debt;  and  these 
other  troops  fail  into  the  same  state  of  imiigeBcs 
and  mutiny  with  the  first.     Bond  n  paid  by 
bond ;  arrear  is  turned  into  new  arrear ;  usury 
engenders  new  usury;  mutiny  suspended  ia 
one  quarter,  starts  up  in  another ;  until  all  the 
revenues,  and  all  the  establishments  are  eo- 
tangled  into  one  inextricable  knot  of  eonfusioa, 
from  which  they  are  only  disengaged  by  bemg 
entirely  destroyed.    In  that  slate  of  oonfiision, 
in  a  very  few  months  aAer  the  date  of  the  me- 
morial I  have  just  read  to  jrou,  things  were 
found,  when  the  nabob's  troops,  famished  to 
feed  English  soucars,  instead  of  defending  the 
country,  joined  the  invaders,  and  deserted  in 
entire  bodies  to  Hyder  Ali.'*' 

The  manner  in  which  this  transaction  was 
carried  on,  shews  that  good  examples  are  not 
easily  forgot,  especially  by  those  who  are  bred 
in  a  great  school.  One  of  those  splendid 
examples  give  me  leave  to  mention,  at  a  sooie- 
what  more  early  period,  because  one  fraud 
furnishes  light  to  the  discovery  of  another,  and 
so  on,  until  the  vrh<Ae  secret  c^  mysterioin  iai- 
qui^  bursts  upon  you  in  a  blaze  of  detection. 
The  paper  I  sliall  read  you,  is  not  on  record. 
If  you  please  you  may  take  it  on  my  word.  It 
is  a  letter  written  from  one  of  undoubted  in- 
formation in  Madras,  to  Sir  John  Clavering,  de- 
scribing the  practice  that  prevailed  there,  whilst 
the  company's  allies  were  under  sale,  during 
the  time  of  Govemour  Winch's  administration. 

" One  mode,"  says  Clavering's  corre> 

ipondent,  <^  of  amassing  money  at  the  nabob's 
cost  is  curious.  He  is  generally  in  arrears  to 
the  company.  Here  the  govemour,  being  cash- 
keeper,  is  generally  on  good  terms  with  the 
banker,  who  manages  matters  thus :  the  govei^ 
nour  presses  the  nabob  for  the  balance  due  froa 
him ;  the  nabob  flies  to  his  banker  for  relief; 
the  banker  engages  to  pay  the  money,  and 
grants  his  notes  accordingly,  which  he  puts  ia 
the  cash-book  as  ready  money;  the  nabob  pays 
him  an  interest  for  it  at  two  and  thru  per  emt 
per  meruenit  till  the  tuncaws  he  grants  on  the 
particular  districts  for  it  ore  paid.    Matters  ia 

*  Mr  Dundas^s  1st  report,  p.  36,  39,  and  An. 
pemlix,  No.  3,  10,  IS,  for  the  mutinous  state 
and  desertion  of  the  nahoh's  tmopd  for  want  of 
pay.    See  also  report  4,  of  the  same  committee. 
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the  mMn  time  are  lo  managed,  that  there  u  no 
call  for  thifl  mooej  for  the  company^s  aerrice, 
till  the  tunkawa  become  due.  By  this  meana 
not  a  cash  is  adranced  by  the  banker,  though 
he  receivea  a  heavy  interest  from  the  nabob, 
which  is  divided  as  lawful  spoil." 

Here,  Mr.  Speaker,  you  have  the  iHiole  art 
and  mystery,  the  true  free-mason  secret  of  the 
profession  of  mntcaring ;  by  which  a  fow  inno- 
cent, inexperienced  young  Elnglishmen,  such  as 
Mr.  Paul  Benfield,  for  instance,  without  pro- 
perty upon  which  any  one  would  lend  to  them- 
selves a  single  shilling,  are  enabled  at  once  to 
take  provinces  in  mortgage,  to  make  princes  their 
debtors,  and  to  become  creditors  for  miUioos.    • 

But  it  seems  the  right  honourable  gentle- 
man's favourite  soucar  cavalry,  have  proved 
the  payment  before  the  mayor's  court  at 
Madras !  Have  they  so  ?  Why  then  defraud 
our  anxiety  and  their  characters  of  that  proof? 
Is  it  not  enough  that  the  charges  which  I  have 
laid  before  you,  have  stood  on  record  against 
these  poor  injured  gentlemen  for  eight  years  ? 
Is  it  not  enough  tiuit  they  are  in  print  by  the 
orders  of  the  East  India  company  for  five 
years  ?  After  these  gentlemen  have  borne  all 
the  odium  of  this  publication,  and  all  the  indig- 
nation of  the  directors,  with  such  unexampled 
equanimity,  now  that  they  are  at  length  stimu- 
lated into  feeling,  are  you  to  deny  them  their 
just  relief?  But  will  the  right  honourable 
gentleman  be  pleased  to  tell  us,  how  they  came 
not  to  give  this  satisfaction  to  the  court  of 
directors,  their  lawful  masters,  during  all  the 
eight  years  of  this  litigated  claim?  Were 
they  not  bound,  by  every  tie  that  can  bind 
man,  to  give  them  this  satisfaction  ?  This 
day,  for  the  first  time,  we  hear  of  the  proofs. 
But  when  were  these  proo6  offered?  In  what 
cause?  Who  were  Uie  parties?  Who  in- 
spected ?  Who  contested  this  belated  ac- 
count? Let  us  see  something  to  oppose  to 
the  body  of  record  which  appears  against  them. 
The  mayor's  court!  the  mayor's  court!  Pleap 
sant!  Does  not  the  honourable  gentleman 
know,  that  the  first  corps  of  credUon  (th« 
creditors  of  1767)  stated  it  as  a  sort  of  hard- 
ship to  them,  that  they  could  not  have  justice 
at  Madras,  from  the  in^Mssibility  of  their 
supporting  their  claims  in  the  mayor's  court  ? 
Why  ?  because,  say  they,  the  members  of  thai 
court  were  themselves  oeditors,  and  therefore 
couU  not  sit  as  judges.  "^  Are  we  ripe  to  say 
that  no  creditor  under  similar  circumstance* 
WAB  member  of  the  court,  when  the  payment 


*  Memorial  Trom  the  creditors  to  the  govemour 
and  cotincil,  39d  January  1770. 


whkh  if  the  ground  of  this  cavalry  debc  was 
put  in  proof?  *  Nay,  are  we  not  in  a  manner 
compelled  to  conclude,  that  the  court  was  so 
constituted,  when  we  know  there  is  scarcely 
a  man  in  Madras,  who  has  not  some  partici- 
pation in  these  transactions  ?  It  is  a  riiame  to 
hear  such  proofs  mentioned,  instead  of  the  ho- 
nest vigorous  scrutiny  which  the  circumstances 
of  such  an  affair  so  mdispensably  calls  for. 

But  his  majesty's  ministers,  indulgent  enough 
to  other  scrutinies,  have  not  been  satisfied 
with  authorising  the  payment  of  this  demand 
without  such  inquiry  as  the  act  has  prescribed ; 
but  they  have  added  the  arrear  of  twelve  ptr 
cent,  interest,  from  the  year  1777  to  the  year 
1784,  to  make  a  new  capital,  raising  thereby 
IGO  to  £.294,000.  Then  they  charge  a  new 
twelve  per  cent,  on  the  whole  from  that  period, 
for  a  transaction,  in  which  it  will  be  a  mirado 
if  a  sin^e  penny  will  be  ever  found  really 
advanced  firom  the  private  stock  of  the  pre- 
tended creditors. 

In  this  manner,  and  at  such  an  interest,  the 
ministers  have  thought  proper  to  dispose  of 
£.294,000  of  the  public  revenues,  for  what  it 
called  the  cavalry  loan.  After  dispAtching  this, 
the  right  honourable  gentleman  leads  to  battle 
his  last  grand  division,  the  consolidated  debt 
of  1777.  But  having  exhausted  all  his  pane- 
gyric on  the  two  finrt,  he  has  nothing  at  all  to 
say  in  favour  of  the  last.  On  the  contrary,  ha 
admits  that  it  was  contracted  in  defiance  of 
the  company's  orders,  without  even  the  pre- 
tended sanction  of  any  pretended  representa- 
tives. Nobody,  indeed,  has  yet  been  found 
hardy  enough  to  stand  forth  avowedly  in 
its  defence.  But  it  is  little  to  the  credit 
of  the  age,  that  what  has  not  plausibility 
enough  to  find  an  advocate,  has  influence 
MXHigh  to  obtain  a  protector.  Could  any  man 
expect  to  find  that  protector  any  where  ?  But 
what  must  every  man  think,  when  he  finds 
that  protector  in  the  chairman  of  the  committee 
of  secrecy  ,t  who  had  published  to  the  house, 
and  to  the  world,  the  facts  that  condemn  these 

•  In  the  year  1778,  Mr.  James  Call,  one  of  the 
proprietors  of  this  specific  debt,  was  actually 
mayor.  Appendix  to  3d  report  of  Mr.  Dundee's 
committee,  No.  65.— The  only  proof  which  ap> 
peered  on  the  inquiry  Instituted  In  the  general 
court  of  1781,  was  an  affidavit  of  the  lenders 
thenuelvu.  deposing  (wbatnobody  ever  denied) 
that  they  had  engaged  and  agreed  to  pay — not 
that  they  had  panl  Uie  snm  or  £.160,000.  This 
was  two  years  after  the  transaction ;  and  the 
affidavit  is  made  before  Oenrge  Proctor,  mayor, 
an  attorney  for  certain  of  the  old  creditors. 
Proceedings  of  the  president  and  council  of  Feit 
Saint  George,  33d  Febniary,  1779. 

t  Rigbt  honourable  Henry  Dundas. 
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debts— the  orders  that  forbid  the  incurring  of 
them  the  dreadful  consequences  which  at- 
tended them.  Even  in  his  official  letter, 
when  he  tramples  on  his  parliamentary  report, 
yet  his  general  language  is  the  same.  Read 
the  preface  to  this  part  of  the  ministerial  ar- 
rangement, and  you  would  imagine  that  this 
debt  was  to  be  crushed,  with  all  the  weight  of 
indignation  which  could  fall  from  a  vigihmt 
guardian  of  the  public  treasury,  upon  those 
who  attempted  to  i-ob  it  What  must  be  felt 
by  every  man  who  has  feeling,  wh«i,  aAer 
■uch  a  thundering  preamble  of  condemnation, 
this  debt  is  ordered  to  be  paid  without  any  sort 
of  inquiry  into  its  authenticity?  without  a 
iingle  step  taken  to  settle  even  the  amount  of 
the  demand?  without  an  attempt  so  much  as 
to  ascertain  the  real  persons  claiming  a  sum, 
which  rises  in  the  accounts  from  one  million 
three  hundred  thousand  |K>und  sterling  to  two 
million  four  hundred  thousand  pound  principal 
money  ?  *  without  an  attempt  made  to  ascertain 
the  proprietors,  of  whom  no  list  has  ever  yet 
been  laid  before  the  court  of  directors  ;  of  pro- 
prietors who  are  known  to  be  in  a  collusive 
shuffle,  by  which  they  never  appear  to  be  the 
tame  in  any  two  lists,  handed  about  for  their 
own  particular  purposes  ? 

My  honourable  firiend  who  made  you  the 
motion,  has  sufficiently  exposed  the  nature  of 
Uus  debt.  He  has  stated  to  you  that  its  own 
agerUa  in  the  year  1781,  in  Uio  arrangement 
ihey  prcpoted  to  make  at  Cakutta,  were  sati»> 
fied  to  have  twenty-five  pv  cent,  at  once  struck 
oflffrom  the  capital  of  a  great  part  of  this  debt ; 
and  prayed  to  have  a  provision  made  for  this 
reduced  principal,  without  any  interest  at  all. 
This  was  an  arrangement  of  their  oion,  an 
arrangement  made  by  those  who  best  knew  the 
true  constitution  of  their  own  debt ;  who  knew 
how  little  favour  it  merited,f  and  bow  little 

*  Appendix  to  the  4ih  report  of  Mr.  Dundas's 
committee,  No.  Id. 

f  "  No  sense  of  the  common  danger,  in  case  of 
a  war,  can  prevail  on  him  [the  nabob  of  Arcot] 
to  furnish  the  company  with  what  is  absolutely 
necessary  to  assemble  an  army,  though  it  is  be> 
yond  a  doubt,  that  money  to  a  laree  amount  is 
now  boarded  up  in  his  coffers  at  Chepauk ;  and 
tuncaws  are  granted  to  individueih  upon  some 
of  his  most  valuable  eountrie§y  for  payment  of 
pan  of  those  delHs  which  he  has  contracted,  and 
vhieh  certainly  will  not  bear  inapection.  aa 
neither  debtor  nor  creditor*  have  ever  had  the 
confidence  to  submit  the  accounts  to  ourexami- 
nation,  thoutrh  they  exiiressed  a  wish  to  con- 
sulitlate  the  debts  under  the  auspices  of  this 
government,  agreeably  to  a  plan  they  had  for- 
med.** Madras  Consultations,  30th  July,  177S. 
Mr.  Dundas>s  Appendix  to  ad  Report,  14S.  See 
also  last  Appendix  to  dido  Rsport,  No.  118  B. 


hopes  they  bad  to  find  any  perwiH  in  •utbonty 
abandoned  enough  to  support  it  as  it  stood. 

But  what  corrupt  men,  in  the  find  imagina- 
tions of  a  sanguine  avarice,  had  not  the  con- 
fidence to  propose,  they  have  found  a  chan- 
cellor of  the  exchequer  in  England  hardy  OKwgh 
to  undertake  for  them.    He  has  diewed  their 
drooping  spirits.    He  has  thanked  the  pecu- 
lators for  not  despairing  of  their  comnionwealth. 
He  has  told  them  they  were  too  nnodest.    He 
has  replaced  the  twenty-five  per  cent,  which, 
in  order  to  lighten  themselves  they  had  ahaii> 
doned  in  their  conscious  terrour.     Insti*ad  of 
cutting  oS[  the  interest,  as  they  had  themselves 
consented  to  do,  with  the  fourth  of  the  capital, 
he  has  added  the  vthxAt  growth  of  four  yean 
usury  of  twelve  per  cent,  to  the  firait  overgrows 
principal ;  and  has  again  grafted  on  this  me- 
liorated stock  a  perpetual  annuity  of  six  ^ 
cent,  to  take  place  fixMn  the  year  1781.    L^  no 
man  hereafter  talk  of  the  decaying  energies 
of  nature.    All  the  acts  and  monuments  in  the 
records  of  peculation;  the  consolidated  cor- 
ruption of  ages ;   the  patterns  of  exemplary 
plunder  in  the  heroic  tiroes  of  Roman  iniquity, 
never  equdled  the  gigantic  corruption  of  this 
single  act.  Never  did  Nero,  in  all  the  insolent 
prodigality  of  despotism,  deal  out  to  his  pn&- 
torian  guards  a  donation  fit  to  be  named  with 
the  largess  showered  down  by  the  boun^  of 
our  chancellor  of  the  exchequer  on  the  &ithfid 
band  of  his  Indian  sepoys. 

The  right  honourable  gentleman'^  lets  you 
freely  and  voluntarily  into  the  whole  trans- 
action. So  perfectly  has  his  conduct  confoun- 
ded his  imderstanding,  that  he  fiiirly  teUs  yoo, 
that  through  the  course  of  the  whole  business 
he  has  never  conferred  with  any  but  the  agents 
of  tlie  pretended  creditors.  After  this,  do  yoa 
want  more  to  establish  a  secret  imderstanding 
with  the  parties?  to  fix,  beyond  a  doubt,  their 
collusion  and  participation  in  a  cooHnon  fraud  ? 

If  this  were  not  enough,  he  has  furnished 
you  with  other  presumptions  that  are  not  to  be 
shaken.  It  is  one  of  the  known  indications  of 
guilt  to  stagger  and  prevaricate  in  a  story :  and 
to  vary  in  the  motives  that  are  aasignea  to 
conduct.  Try  these  ministers  by  this  rule. 
In  their  official  dispatch,  they  tell  the  presi- 
dency of  Madras,  tliat  they  have  established 
the  debt  for  two  reasons ;  first,  because  tha  na- 
bob (the  party  indebted)  does  not  dispute  it ; 
secondly,  beouise  it  is  mischievous  to  keep  it 
longer  afioat;  and  that  the  payment  of  the 
European  creditors  will  promote  circdation  in 
the  country.     These  two  motives  (for  the 

^  Mr.  Dundaa. 
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pUiiMit  reftBons  in  (ha  worU)  the  right  h(v  the  caralry  loan.  It  ii  fixed  upon  him  with 
nourable  gentlenum  hu  this  day  thought  fit  interest  on  interest ;  and  this  loan  is  excepted 
totally  to  abandon.  In  the  first  place,  he  re-  fixxn  all  power  of  litigatioo. 
jects  the  authority  of  the  nabob  of  Arcot.  It  This  day,  and  not  before,  the  right  honour- 
would  indeed  be  pleasant  to  see  him  adhere  to  able  gentleman  thinks  that  the  general  esta- 
this  exploded  testimony.  He  next,  upon  grounds  blishment  of  all  claims  is  the  surest  way  of 
equally  solid,  abandons  the  benefits  of  that  cii^  l*]^iog  open  the  fiuud  of  some  of  them.  In 
dilation,  which  was  to  be  produced  by  drawing  India  this  is  a  reach  of  deep  policy.  But  what 
out  all  the  juices  of  the  body.  Laying  aside,  wodd  be  thought  of  this  mode  of  acting  on  a 
or  forgetting  these  pretences  of  his  dispatch,  demand  upon  the  treasury  in  England  7  In- 
he  has  just  now  assumed  a  principle  totally  stead  of  all  this  cunning,  is  there  not  one  plain 
different,  but  to  the  full  as  extraordinary.  He  way  open,  that  is,  to  put  the  burthen  of  the 
proceeds  upon  a  supposition,  that  many  of  the  proof  on  those  who  make  the  demand  ?  Ought 
claims  may  be  fictitious.  He  then  finds,  that  not  ministry  to  have  said  to  the  creditors, 
in  a  case  where  many  ralid  and  many  firaudu-  '*  The  person  who  admits  your  debt  stands 
lent  claims  are  blended  together,  the  best  excepted  to  as  eridence ;  be  stands  charged  as 
course  for  their  discrimination  is  indiscrimi-  a  ooUusiTe  party,  to  hand  orer  the  public  rere- 
nately  to  establish  them  all.  He  trusts  (I  sup-  nues  to  you  for  sinister  purposes?  You  say, 
pose)  as  there  may  not  be  a  fund  sufficient  for  you  have  a  demand  of  some  millions  on  the 
every  description  of  creditors,  that  the  best  Indian  treasury ;  prove  that  you  have  acted 
warranted  claimants  will  exert  themselves  in  by  lawfiil  authority ;  prove  at  least  that  your 
bringing  to  light  those  debts  which  will  not  money  has  been  bonli,fidB  advanced;  entitle 
bear  an  inquiry.  What  he  will  not  do  himself,  yourself  to  my  protection,  by  the  &imess  and 
he  is  persuaded  will  be  done  by  others ;  and  fulness  of  the  communications  you  make." 
for  this  purpose  he  leaves  to  any  person  a  ge-  Did  an  honest  creditor  ever  refuse  that  reason- 
neral  power  of  excepting  to  the  debt.    This  able  and  honest  test? 

total  change  of  language  and  prevarication  in  There  is  litde  doubt,  that  several  individuals 

principle,  is  enough,  if  it  stood  akme,  to  fix  have  been  seduced  by  the  purveyors  to  the 

the  presumption  of  unfair  dealing.    His  dis-  nabob  of  Arcot,  to  put  dieir  money  (perhaps  the 

patch  assigns  motives  of  policy,  concord,  trade,  whole  of  honest  aund  laborious  earnings)  into 

and  circulation.   His  speech  proclaims  discord  their  hands,  and  that  at  such  high  interest,  as, 

and  litigation;  and  proposes,  as  the  ultimate  being  condemned  at  law,  leaves  them  at  the 

end,  detection.  mercy  of  the  great  managers  vdiom  they  tru^ 

But  he  may  shift  his  reasons,  and  vrind,  and  ted.    These  seduced  creditors  are  probably 

turn  as  he  will,  confusion  waits  him  at  all  his  persons  of  no  power  or  interest,  either  in  Eng- 

doubles.  Who  will  undertake  this  detection?  gland  or  India,  and  may  be  just  objects  ^ 

Will  the  nabob?    But  the  right  honourable  compassion.    By  taking,  in  thu  arrangement, 

gentleman  has  himself  this  moment  told  us,  no  measures  for  discrimination  and  discovery, 

that  no  prince  of  the  country  can  by  any  mo-  the  fraudulent  and  the  fair  are  in  the  first  in- 

tive  be  prevailed  upon  to  discover  any  fiaud  stance  confounded  in  one  mass.    The  subse- 

that  is  practised  upon  him  by  the  company's  quent  selection  and  distributioo  is  lefl  to  the 

servants.    He  says  what  (with  the  exception  nabob.    With  him  the  agents  and  instruments 

of  the  complaint  against  the  cavalry  loan)  all  of  his  corruption,  whom  he  sees  to  be  omnipo- 

the  world  knows  to  be  true:  and  without  tfiat  tent  in  England,  and  who  may  serve  him  in 

prince's  concurrence,  what  evidence  can  be  future,  as  they  have  done  in  times  past,  will 

had  of  the  fi'aud  of  any  the  smaOeat  of  these  de*  have  precedence,  if  not  an  exclusive  preference, 

mands  ?    The  ministers  never  authorised  any  These  leading  interests  domineer,  and  have 

person  to  enter  into  his  exdiequer,  and  to  always  domineered,  over  the  whole.     By  this 

search  his  records.    Why  then  this  riiamefiil  arrangement,  the  persons  seduced  are  made 

and  insulting  mockery  of  a  pretended  contest  ?  dependent  on  their  seducers ;  honesty  (compa- 

Already  contests  for  a  preference  have  arisen  rative  honesty  at  least)  must  become  of  the 

among  these  rival  bond  creditors.    Has  not  party  of  fraud,  and  must  quit  its  proper  cha- 

the  company  itself  struggled  for  a  preference  racter,  and  its  just  claims,  to  entitle  itself  to 

for  years,  without  any  attempt  at  detection  of  the  alms  of  bribery  and  peculation, 

the  nature  of  those  debts  with  which  they  coo-  But  be  these  English  creditors  what  they 

tended?  Well  is  the  nabob  of  Arcot  attnded  may,  the  creditors,  most  certainly  not  fraudu- 

to  in  the  only  specific  complaint  ho  has  ever  lent,  are  the  natives,  who  are  numerous  and 

made.    Ho  «*»"r'*i»*««<  of  im&ir  dealing  ta  wretched  indeed :  by  exhausting  the  whola 
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leftnuM  of  the  Carutic,  Dodiing  is  leA  for 
tbem.  They  Unt  bomdjkie;  in  all  probability 
they  were  even  farced  to  lend,  or  to  gire  gooda 
and  Mrrice  he  the  nabob's  obligations.  They 
had  no  trusts  to  carry  to  his  markeL  They 
had  DO  faith  of  alliances  to  sen.  They  had  no 
nalioos  to  betray  to  robbery  and  ruin.  They 
had  no  lawful  goremroent  seditiously  to  oireiw 
Cum ;  nor  had  they  a  govemour,  to  whom  it 
is  owing  that  you  exist  in  India,  to  delirer 
orer  to  captivity,  and  to  death,  in  a  shameful 
prison.^ 

These  were  the  merits  of  the  principal  part 
of  the  debt  of  1777,  and  the  imiTeraally  coo- 
ceived  causes  of  its  growth ;  and  thus  the 
unhappy  natives  are  deprived  of  every  hope  of 
payment  fiv  their  real  debts,  to  make  provision 
for  the  arrears  of  unsatisfied  bribery  and  trea- 
son.   You  see  in  this  instance,  that  the  pre- 
sumption of  guilt  is  not  only  no  exception  to 
the  demands  on  the  puUic  treasury ;  but  with 
these  ministers  it  is  a  necessary  condition  to 
their  support.   But  that  you  may  not  think  this 
preference  solely  owing  to  their  known  con- 
tempt of  the  natives,  who  ought  with  every 
generous  mind  to  claim  their  first  charities ; 
you  will  find  the  same  rule  religiously  ob> 
served  with  Europeans  too.    Attend,  Sir,  to 
this  decisive  case. — Since  the  beginning  of  the 
war,  besides  arrears  of  every  kind,  a  bond  debt 
has  been  contracted  at  Madras,  uncertain  in 
its  amoum,  but  represented  fi-ora  four  hundred 
thousand  pounds  to  a  million  sterling.   It  stands 
only  at  the  low  interest  of  eight  per  cent.    Of 
the  legal  authority  on  which  this  debt  was  con- 
tracted, of  its  purposes  for  the  very  being  of 
the  state,  of  its  publicity  and  fairness,  no  doubt 
has  been  entertained  for  a  moment    For  this 
debt,  no  sort  of  provision  whatever  has  been 
made.    It  is  rejected  as  an  outcast,  whilst  the 
whole  undissipatad  attention  of  the  minister 
has  been  employed  for  the  discharge  of  claims 
entitled  to  his  fiivour  by  the  merits  we  have 
seen. 

I  have  endeavoured  to  find  out,  if  possible, 
the  amount  of  the  whole  of  those  demands,  in 
order  to  see  how  much,  supposing  the  country 
in  a  condition  to  fiimish  the  fund,  may  remain 
to  satiify  the  publk  debt  and  the  necessary 
establishments.  But  I  have  been  foiled  in 
ray  attempt.  About  one-fourth,  that  is  about 
£.t80,000of  the  loan  of  1767,  remains  unpaid. 
How  much  interest  is  in  arrear,  I  couU  never 
discover ;  seven  or  eight  years  at  least,  which 
wouM  make  the  whole  of  that  debt  about 
£.386,000.    This  stock,  which  the  minister! 

•  LordFifot. 


in  their  instructions  to  the  gotqiiuur  of  Bfa- 

dras  state  as  the  least  ezcaptsooaUo,  they  1h.v« 
thought  proper  to  distinguish  by  a  marked  S9- 
verity,  leaving  it  the  only  one,  on  which  ikp 
interest  is  not  added  to  the  principal,  to  beget 
a  new  interest. 

The  cavalry  k)an,  by  the  operation  of  tfas 
same  authority,  is  node  up  to  £ J294,000,  and 
this  £.294.000  made  up  of  principnl  and  in- 
terest, is  crowned  with  a  new  interent  of  twrivs 
per  cent. 

What  the  grand  loan,  the  biibciy  kan  of 
1777,  may  be,  is  among  the  deepest  mysteries 
of  state.  It  is  probably  the  first  debt  ever  as- 
suming the  title  of  cocsolidation,  that  did  not 
express  what  the  amount  of  the  sum  conoli- 
dated  was.  it  is  little  leas  than  a  cootn- 
dictioQ  in  terms.  In  the  debt  of  the  ycmr  1767, 
the  sum  was  staled  in  the  act  of  conaoiidatioo, 
and  made  to  amount  to  £.680,000  capital 
When  this  consolidation  of  1777  was  first 
announced  at  the  Durbar,  it  was  represented 
authentically  at  £^2,400,000.  In  that,  or 
rather  in  a  higher  state,  Sir  Thomas  Ribxh 
bold  found  and  condemned  it.*  It  afierwartk 
fell  into  such  a  terrour,  as  to  sweat  away  a 
million  of  its  weight  at  once;  and  it  sunk  to 
£  .1 ,400,000.|    However,  it  never  was  without 


*  In  Sir  Thomau  Rnmbold^s  letter  to  the  conn 
of  directors,  March  loih,  1779,  he  represents  ic 
as  higher,  in  the  following  manner : — *<  How 
shall  I  paint  to  you  my  astoninhmem  on  my 
arrival  here,  when  I  was  informed  that  inde- 
pendent of  this  four  lacs  of  pagodas,  [the  ca- 
valry loan  :]  independent  of  the  nabob^s  debc  to 
his  old  creditors,  ar.d  the  money  due  to  the  com- 
pany ;  he  had  contnu  ted  a  debt  to  the  enor- 
mous  amount  of  sixty-three  lacs  of  pagodas, 
[£9.-530,000.]  I  mention  this  circumstance  to  yoa 
tri/A  horrour  ;  for  the  creditors  being  in  general 
eervanti  of  the  compctnyy  renders  my  task  on 
the  part  of  the  company,  difficult  and  invi- 
dioua.^*—^*  I   have   freed  the  sanction  of  this 

government  from  so  corrupt  a  tranaaaion.  it 
I  in  my  mind  the  most  ven.il  of  ail  proceeJio^ 
to  give  the  company's  protection  to  debts  that 
cannot  bear  the  light;  and  though  it  a]:^ars 
exceedingly  alarmin^r,  that  a  country,  on  which 
yon  are  to  depend  for  resources,  should  be  so 
Involved,  as  to  be  nearly  three  years*  revenue 
in  debt ;  in  a  country  too,  where  one  year*s  re- 
venue can  never  be  called  secure,  by  men  who 
know  any  thing  of  the  politics  of  this  part  of 
India."—'*  I  think  it  proper  to  mention  to  you, 
that  although  the  nabob  reports  his  prvcats 
debt  to  amount  to  upiearda  of  sixty  lacs,  yet 
I  understand  that  it  io  nni  quite  so  much."  Af- 
terwards Sir  Thomas  Rumbold  recommended 
this  debt  to  the  favourable  attention  of  the  com- 
pany, but  without  any  sufficient  reason  for  hii 
change  of  disposition.  However  he  went  no 
further. 

t  Nabob's  proposals,  November  SSch,  I77S} 
and  memorial  or  the  credkors,  March  1st,  lift. 
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a  resource  for  recruiting  it  to  its  old  phimpneM. 
There  was  a  sort  of  floating  debt  of  about  4  or 
it  .500,000  more  ready  to  be  added,  as  occasioo 
should  require. 

In  short,  when  you  pressed  this  sensitifo 
plant,  it  always  ccntracted  its  dimensions. 
When  the  rude  hand  of  inquiry  was  with- 
drawn, it  expanded  in  all  the  luxuriant  Tigour 
of  its  original  vegetation.    In  the  trMty  of 
1781,  the  whole  of  the  nabob's  debt  to  private 
Europeans  is  by  Mr.  Sullivan,  agent  to  the 
nabob  and  his  creditors,  stated  at  £J^800,000, 
which  (if  the  cavalry  loan,  and  the  remains  of 
the  debt  of  1767,  be  subtracted)  leaves  it  nearly 
at  the  amount  originally  declared  at  the  Dur- 
bar, in  1777.     But  then  there  is  a  private 
instruction  to  Mr.  Sullivan,  which  it  seems 
will  reduce  it  again  to  the  k)wer  standard  of 
£.1,400,000.    Failing  in  aU  my  attempts  by  a 
direct  account,  to  ascertain  the  extent  of  the 
capital  claimed,  (where  in  all  probability  no 
capital  was  ever  advanced,)  I  endeavoured,  if 
possible,  to  discover  it  by  the  interest  which 
was  to  be  paid.    For  that  purpose,  I  looked  to 
the  several  agreements  (or  assigning  the  terri- 
tories  of  the  Camatic  to  secure  the  principal 
and  interest  of  this  debt.    In  one  of  them**  I 
found  in  a  sort  of  postscript,  by  way  of  an  ad- 
ditbnal  remark,  (not  in  the  body  of  the  obli- 
gation,) the  debt  represented  at  £.1,400,000. 
But  when  I  computed  the  sums  to  be  pakl  ibr 
interest  by  instelmente  in  another  paper,  I 
found  they  produced  an  interest  of  two  mil- 
lions, at  twelve  per  cent,  and  the  assignmenti 
supposed,  that  if  these  instalments  mi^t  ex- 
ceed, they  might  also  (aD  short  of  the  real 
provision  for  that  interest.f 

Another  instalment  bond  was  afterward* 
granted.  In  that  bond  the  interest  exactly 
tallies  with  a  capital  of  £.1,400,0004  But 
pursuing  this  capital  through  the  correspon- 
dence, I  lost  sight  of  it  again,  and  it  was 
asserted  that  thn  instahnent  bond  was  con- 
siderably short  of  the  interest  that  ought  to  be 
computed  to  the  lime  mentioned.§  Here  are, 
therefore,  two  statements  of  equal  authority, 
difl*ering  at  least  a  million  from  each  other ; 
and  as  neither  persons  claiming,  nor  any 
special  sum  as  belonging  to  each  particular 
claimant,  is  ascertained  m  the  instnnnente  of 
consoiidation,  or  in  the  instahnent  bonds,  a 


•  Nabob^s  proposals  to  his  new  consolidated 
creditors,  November  35ih,  1778. 

t  Paper  signed  by  the  nabob,  6th  January, 
1790. 

1  Kistbundl  to  Jnly  SI,  1780. 

60overBour*s  Utter  to  the  nabob,  36ih  July, 


large  scope  was  Mt  to  throw  in  any  sums  for 
any  persons,  as  their  merits  in  advancing  tlia 
interest  of  that  loan  might  require ;  a  power 
was  also  left  for  reduction,  in  case  a  harder 
band,  or  more  scanty  funds,  might  be  found  to 
require  it  Stronger  grounds  tor  a  presump- 
tion of  fiaud  never  appeared  in  any  transaction. 
But  the  ministers,  faithful  to  the  plan  of  the 
interested  persons,  whom  akme  they  thought 
fit  to  oonf^  with  on  this  occasion,  have  ordrnd 
the  payment  of  the  whole  mass  of  these  tm- 
known  unliquidated  sums,  without  an  attempt 
to  ascertain  them.  On  this  conduct,  Sir,  I 
leave  you  to  make  your  own  reflections. 

It  is  impossible  (at  least  I  have  found  it 
impossible)  to  fix  on  the  real  amount  of  the 
pretended  debts  with  which  your  ministen 
have  thought  proper  to  load  the  Camatic 
They  are  obscure;  they  shun  inquiry;  they 
are  enormous.  That  is  all  you  know  ot 
them. 

That  you  may  judge  what  chance  any 
honourable  and  inefd  end  of  govenunent  hail 
for  a  provision  that  comes  in  for  the  leavings 
of  these  gluttonous  demands,  I  must  take  it  cm 
myself  to  bring  before  you  the  real  oondition 
of  that  abused,  insulted,  racked,  and  ruined 
country ;  though  in  truth  my  mind  revoke  from 
it ;  though  you  will  hear  it  with  horrour;  and 
I  confess  I  tremble  when  I  think  on  thes« 
awful  and  confounding  dispensations  of  Provi- 
dence. I  idiall  first  trouble  you  with  a  few 
words  as  to  the  cause. 

The  great  fortimes  made  in  India  in  tha 
beginnings  of  conquest,  naturally  excited  an 
emulation  in  all  the  parts,  and  through  the 
whole  succession  of  the  company^  service. 
But  in  the  company  it  gave  rise  to  other  sen- 
timents. They  did  not  find  the  new  channels 
of  acquisition  flow  with  equal  rich^  to  them. 
On  the  contrary,  the  high  flood-tide  of  privat* 
emolument  was  generally  in  the  lowest  ebb  of 
their  aflairs.  They  began  also  to  fear,  that 
the  fortune  of  war  might  take  away  what  tlie 
fortune  of  war  had  given.  Wars  were  accor- 
dingly discouraged  by  repeated  injunctions  and 
menaces ;  and  that  the  servants  might  wfi,  be 
bribed  into  them  by  the  native  princes,  they 
were  strictly  forbidden  to  take  any  money 
whatsoever  from  their  hands.  But  vehement 
passion  is  ingenious  in  resources.  The  ooa»- 
pany's  servants  were  not  only  stimulated,  but 
better  instructed  by  the  prt^bition.  They 
soon  fell  upon  a  contrivance  which  answered 
their  purposes  far  better  than  the  methodf 
which  were  forbidden;  thourii  in  this  also 
they  violated  an  ancient,  bot  tney  flxMcht,  an 
abrogated  order.     They  ravened  thtir  pro* 
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tfaej  ooolhved  sd  aalhoritjr, 


liiej  M^fac  rmva^  at  pieuore;  aad 
Um  freed  from  all  mtraiat,  thej  lo- 
aul|pBa  nmimim  in  toe  SMSt  atnw^jant  ip^ 
cnbuioai  of  ptnoder.  The  cabal  of  crediton 
wbo  hav<o  beien  tbe  objed  of  the  late  hmwtiful 
pwBt,  from  kii  inajeilj*«  miaiiterm,  ki  order  to 
poeMai  theoaehree,  aider  the  aaaeof  cred»> 
ton  and  MvifDees,  of  every  coiaicry  in  India, 
M  fret  u  it  dMold  be  oooqiiered,  inipired  into 
the  mind  of  the  nabob  of  Aroot  (then  a  depeo- 
dam  on  the  company  of  tbe  humblest  order)  a 
scheme  of  tbe  moat  wild  and  desperate  amhi- 
tion  that  I  bdiore  erer  was  admiited  mto  tbe 
thoughts  of  a  man  so  situated.*  Pint,  they 
persuaded  him  to  corwider  himself  as  a  princi- 
pal member  in  the  political  system  of  Europe. 
In  the  next  place,  they  held  out  to  him,  and  he 
readily  imbibed,  the  idea  of  the  feoeral  empire 
of  Hindnstan.  As  a  preliminary  to  this  under- 
takin|[,  they  prevailed  on  him  to  propose  a 
tripartite  division  of  that  vast  couittry.  One 
part  to  the  company;  another  to  tbe  Marattas ; 
and  the  third  U>  himself.  To  bimeelf  he  re- 
■erved  all  the  southern  part  of  the  great  penin- 
■ula,  oompreheoded  under  the  geocsral  name  of 
theDecan. 

On  this  scheme  of  their  servants,  Uie  com- 
pany was  to  appear  in  the  Camatic  in  no 
other  light  than  as  a  contractor  for  the  provision 
of  armies,  and  the  hire  of  mercenaries  for  his 
use,  and  under  his  direction.  This  disposi- 
tion was  to  be  secured  by  the  nabob's  putting 
himself  under  the  guarantee  of  Prance ;  and 
by  the  means  of  that  rival  nation,  preventing 
the  English  for  ever  from  assuming  an  equality, 
much  less  a  superiority  in  the  Camatic.  In 
pursuance  of  this  treasonable  project  (treason- 
able on  the  part  of  the  En^ish)  they  extin- 
guished the  company  as  a  sovereign  power  in 
fliat  part  of  India;  they  withdrew  the  com- 
pany s  nrrisoos  out  of  all  the  forts  and  strong 
holds  of  the  Camatic ;  they  declined  to  receive 
die  ambassadors  from  foreign  courts,  and  re- 
mitted them  to  the  nabob  of  Arcot ;  they  fell 
opoo,  and  totally  destroyed  the  oldnt  ally  of 
the  company,  the  kinc  of  Tanjore,  and  plun- 
dered the  country  to  the  amount  of  near  five 

*  Report  of  the  sslea  committee,  Madras  Con- 
suJtaUons,  January  7.  1771.  See  also  papers 
published  by  order  of  the  court  of  directors  in 
1776;  and  Lord  Macartney's  correspondence 
wiUi  Mr.  Hastings  and  the  nabob  of  Arcot.  See 
also  Mr.  Dandas*s  AnDendlx,  No.  876  B.  Nabob's 
propositions  throufh  Mr.  Sullivan  and  Assam 
Khan,  An.  0,  and  mdsod  the  whole. 


miiltfCT  slerling;  one  aAer  another,  in  ths 
nabob's  name,  bol  with  E^iMsh  tarn,  llwy 
brought  into  a  mtserabie  seiTiludo  dD  dm 
prince*,  and  great  independent  nobiliiy  of  a 
vast  country.*  In  proportioa  to  these  trsa- 
sons  and  violences,  which  rained  the  peopfe, 
the  fimd  of  the  naiMb*s  debt  grew  ami  flou- 
rished. 

Among  the  victims  to  diis  ma^nifioesit  plan 
of  universal  plunder,  worthy  of  tbe  heraie 
avarice  of  the  projectors,  you  have  aO  beaid 
(and  he  has  made  himself  to  be  well  remem- 
bered) of  an  Indian  chief  called  Hyder  All 
Khan.  This  man  possessed  the  western,  as 
the  company  under  the  name  of  the  nabob  of 
Aroot  does  the  eastern,  divisioo  of  the  Car- 
natic  It  was  among  the  leadm^  "M^away*  'm 
the  design  of  this  cabal  (aocording  to  theb  owa 
emphatic  language)  to  extirpaU  tha  Hyder 
AlLf  They  declared  the  nabob  of  Arcot  tobe 
his  sovereign,  and  himself  to  be  a  rebel,  and 
publicly  invested  their  instrumnit  with  the 
sovereignty  of  the  kingdom  of  Mysore.  Bat 
their  victim  was  not  of  the  passive  kind.  They 
were  soon  obliged  to  conclude  a  treaty  of  peaos 
and  dose  alliance  with  this  rd>^,  at  the  gites 
of  Madras.  Both  before  and  since  this  trea^, 
every  principle  of  policy  pointed  out  this  power 
as  a  natural  alliance;  and  on  his  part,  it  was 
courted  by  every  sort  of  amicable  office.  Bat 
the  cabinet  council  of  English  creditora  would 
DoC  suffer  their  nabob  of  ArcoC  to  sign  the 
treaty,  nor  even  lo  give  to  a  prince,  at  least  his 
equal,  the  ordinary  titles  of  respect  and  ooor- 
Umj.i  From  that  time  forward,  a  f^^ifi*^ 
plot  was  carried  on  within  the  divan,  black  aad 
white,  of  the  nabob  of  Arcot,  for  the  descruo- 
tion  of  Hyder  AU.  As  to  the  outward 
bers  of  the  double,  or  rather  treble 
of  Madras,  which  had  signed  the  treaty,  they 
were  always  prevented  by  some  over*rulii^ 
influence  (which  they  do  not  describe,  bdt 
vrfiich  cannot  be  misunderstood)  fron  per- 

*  *'  The  principal  object  of  the  expedkioa  b 
to  get  money  from  Tanjore  to  pay  the  nabob'' 
debt :  if  a  surplas,  to  be  applied  lu  dtechar^  of 
the  nabob's  debts  to  his  private  creditors."  Con- 
sultations, March  90,  1771 :  and  for  funlMr 
li/phts.  Consultations,  19th  Jiine,  1771.  **  We 
are  alarmed  lest  this  debt  to  indrvidttals  should 
have  been  the  retU  motive  for  the  aggrandize- 
ment of  Mahomed  Ali  (the  nabob  of  Arcot]  and 
that  toe  are  plunged  into  a  war  to  put  him  In 
possession  of  the  Mysore  revenues /or  lAe  dtr- 
charge  of  the  debt.^*  Letter  from  the  directors, 
March  17,  1769. 

•  f  Letter  from  the  nabob.  May  1st,  1768 ;  and 
ditto,  34th  April,  1770,  Ist  October;  djtio,  16lli 
September,  1773,  16th  March,  177S. 

i  Letter  from  ibenresidency  at  IfadrM  lo  Ihi 
court  of  diiectorsy  37th  June,  17W. 
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fcrming  what  juitica  and  interest  combined  w 
evidently  to  &a£oroe.* 

When  at  length  Hyder  Ali  found  diat  he 
had  to  do  with  men  who  either  woold  sign  no 
convention,  or  whom  no  trea^T)  and  no  signa- 
ture could  bind,  and  who  were  the  determined 
enemies  of  human  intercourse  itralf,  be  decreed 
to  make  the  country  possessed  by  these  incor- 
rigible and  predestinated  criminals  a  mmoO' 
rable  example  to  mankind.  He  resdved,  m 
the  gloomy  recesses  of  a  mind  capacious  of 
such  things,  to  leave  the  whole  Caroatic  an 
everlasting  monument  of  vengeance,  and  to 
put  perpetual  desolation  as  a  barrier  between 
him  and  those,  against  whom  the  fiuth  which 
holds  the  moral  elements  of  the  world  together, 
was  no  protection.  He  became  at  length  so 
coniklent  of  his  force,  so  collected  in  his  might, 
that  he  made  no  secret  whatsoever  of  his 
dreadful  resc^ution.  Having  terminated  his 
disputes  with  every  enemy,  and  every  rival, 
who  buried  their  mutual  animosities  in  their 
common  detestation  against  the  creditors  of 
the  nabob  of  Aroot,  he  drew  from  every  quarter 
whatever  a  savage  ferocity  could  add  to  his 
new  rudiments  in  the  arts  of  destruction ;  and 
compounding  all  the  materials  of  fiiry,  havoc, 
and  desolation,  into  one  black  doud,  he  hung 
for  a  while  on  the  declivities  of  the  mountains. 
Whilst  the  authors  of  all  these  evils  were  idly 
and  stupidly  gazing  on  this  menacing  meteor, 
which  blackened  all  their  horizon,  it  suddenly 
burst,  and  poured  down  the  whole  of  its  con- 
tents upon  the  plains  of  the  Camatio— Then 
ensued  a  scene  of  woe,  the  like  of  which  no 
eye  had  seen,  no  heart  conceived,  and  which 
no  tongue  can  adequately  tell.  AH  the  horrours 
of  war  before  known  or  heard  of,  were  mercy 
to  that  new  havoc.  A  storm  of  universal  fira 
blasted  every  fiekl,  consumed  every  house,  de- 
stroyed every  temple.  The  misenible  inhabi- 
tants flying  from  their  flaming  villages,  in  part 
were  slaughtered;  others,  without  regard  to 
sex,  to  age,  to  the  respect  of  rank,  or  sacred- 
noss  of  function,  Others  torn  from  chikhwi, 
husbands  from  wives,  enveloped  in  a  whirlwind 
of  cavalry,  and  amid  the  goading  spears  of 
drivers,  and  the  trampling  of  pursuing  horses, 
were  swept  into  captivity,  in  an  unknown  and 
hostile  land.  Those  who  were  aUe  to  evade 
this  tempest,  fled  to  the  walled  cities.  But 
escaping  from  fire,  sword,  and  exile,  they  foQ 
into  the  jaws  of  famine. 

The  alms  of  the  settlement,  in  this  dreadful 
exigency,  were  certainly  liberal ;  and  aU  vras 
done  by  charity  that  private  chari^  oould  do : 


but  it  was  a  people  in  beggary ;  it  was  a  na- 
tion whkh  stretched  out  iui  hands  for  food. 
For  months  together,  these  creatures  of  suffe- 
rance, whose  very  excess  and  luxury  in  their 
moat  plenteous  dajrs,  had  fallen  short  of  tha 
allowance  of  our  austerest  fasts,  silent,  patient, 
resigned,  without  sedition  or  disturbance,  al- 
most without  complaint,  perished  by  an  hun- 
dred a  day  in  the  streets  of  Madras ;  every 
day  seventy  at  least  laid  their  bodies  in  the 
streets,  or  oo  the  glacis  of  Taiuore,  and  ex- 
pired of  &mine  in  the  granary  of  India.  I  was 
going  to  awake  your  justice  towards  this  un- 
happy part  of  our  fellow  citizens,  by  bringing 
before  you  some  of  the  circumstances  of  this 
plague  of  hunger.  Of  all  the  calamities  which 
beset  and  waylay  the  life  of  man,  this  comes 
the  nearest  to  our  heart,  and  is  that  wherein 
the  proudest  of  us  all  feels  himself  to  be  nothing 
more  than  he  is :  but  I  find  niyself  unable  to 
manage  it  with  decorum ;  these  details  are  of 
a  species  of  horrour  so  nauseous  and  disgus- 
ting ;  they  are  so  degrading  to  the  sufTereni 
and  to  the  hearers  ;  they  are  so  humiliating  to 
human  nature  itself,  that,  on  better  thoughts,  I 
find  it  more  adviseable  to  throw  a  pall  over 
this  hideous  object,  and  to  leave  it  to  your  ge- 
neral conceptions. 

For  eighteen  months,  without  intermission, 
this  destruction  raged  from  the  gates  of  Ma- 
dras to  the  gates  ci  Tanjore ;  and  so  com- 
pletely did  these  masters  in  their  art,  Hyder 
Ali,  and  his  more  ferocious  son,  absolve  them- 
selves of  their  impious  vow,  that  when  the 
British  armies  traversed,  as  they  did,  the  Car- 
natic  for  hundreds  of  miles  in  all  directions, 
through  the  whole  line  of  their  march  they  did 
Dot  see  one  man,  not  one  woman,  not  one 
child,  not  one  four-footed  beast  of  any  descrip- 
tion whatever.  One  dead  uniform  silence 
reigned  over  the  whole  region.  With  the  in- 
considerable exception  of  the  narrow  vicinage 
of  some  few  forts,  I  wish  to  be  understood  as 
speaking  literally ; — I  mean  to  produce  to  you 
more  than  three  witnesses,  above  all  excep- 
tion, who  will  support  this  assertion  in  its  full 
extent  That  hurricane  of  war  passed  through 
every  part  of  the  central  provinces  of  the  Car- 
natic.  Six  or  seven  districts  to  the  north  and 
to  the  south  (and  these  not  wholly  untouched) 
escaped  the  general  ravage.'^ 

The  Camatic  is  a  country  not  much  infe- 
riour  in  extent  to  England.  Figure  to  your- 
self, Mr.  Speaker,  the  land  in  whose  repre- 
sentative chair  you  sit;  figure  to  yourself  dra 
form  and  fiurikioo  of  your  sweet  and  cheerful 


*  Mr.  Dundas's  committee,  Report  1.    Ap-        *  Appendix,  No.  4,  Report  of  the  Committea 
pendix,  No.  39.  of  assigned  Revenue. 
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oomttfj  finon  ThunM  to  Trent,  Dorth  ukI 
•outfai  aad  iron  the  Iriah  to  llw  Gcrmao  wa, 
OMt  and  wvat,  emptied  and  enboweOed  (maj 
God  avert  die  omen  of  oar  crimes !)  bjr  so  ao 
compiisbed  a  desolatioa.  Extend  your  ima^H 
■atkm  a  little  fivtber,  and  then  suppose  jour 
Bumsieri  taking  a  surrey  of  this  scene  of  waste 
and  deaolatioa ;  what  would  be  your  tbougfats 
if  you  shoald  be  informed,  tlmt  they  were 
computing  bow  much  had  been  the  amount  of 
the  excises,  bow  much  the  customs,  bow  much 
die  land  and  mah  tax,  in  order  that  they  should 
diarge  (take  it  in  die  most  iaTourable  light) 
fer  public  senrice,  upon  the  relics  of  the  satia- 
ted rengeance  of  relentless  enemies,  the  whole 
of  what  England  had  yiekled  in  the  most  exu- 
berant seasons  of  peace  and  abundance? 
What  would  you  call  it?  To  call  it  tyranny, 
sublimed  into  madness,  wouU  be  too  faint  an 
image ;  yet  diis  very  madness  is  the  principle 
upon  which  the  ministers  at  your  right  hand 
have  proceeded  in  their  estimate  of  the  rev^ 
noes  of  the  Camatic,  when  they  were  proriding 
not  supply  (or  the  establishments  of  its  pro- 
tection, but  rewards  for  the  authors  of  its 
ruin. 

Every  day  your  are  fatigued  and  disgusted 
with  thti  cant,  "  the  Camatic  is  a  country  that 
will  soon  recover,  and  become  instantly  as  pros- 
perous as  ever.**    They  think  they  are  talking 
to  innocents,  who  will  believe  that  by  sowing 
of  dragons'  teeth,  men  may  come  up  ready 
grown  and  ready  armed.    They  who  will  give 
themselves  the  trouble  of  considering  (for  it 
requires  no  great  reach  of  thought,  no  very 
profound  knowledge)  the  manner  in  which  man- 
kind are  increased,  and  countries  cultivated, 
win  regard  all  this  raving  as  it  ou^  to  be 
regarded.    In  order  that  the  people,  after  a 
kng  period  of  vexation  and  plunder,  may  be  in 
a  condition  to  maintain  government,  govern- 
ment must  begin  by  maintaining  them. — ^Here 
the  road  to  ceconomy  lies  not  through  receipt, 
but  through  expense ;  and  in  that  country  na- 
ture  has  given  no  short  cut  to  your  object. 
Men  must  prc^iagate,  like  other  animals,  by 
the  mouth.    Never  did  oppression  light  the 
nuptial  torch ;  never  did  extortion  and  usury 
spread  out  the  genial  bed.    Does  any  one  <k 
you  think  that  England,  so  wasted,  would, 
under  such  a  nursing  attendance,  so  rapidly 
and  cheaply  recover ;    But  he  is  meanly  ac- 
quainted with  either  England  or  India,  who 
does  not  know  that  England  wouki  a  thousand 
tixam  sooner  resume  population,  fertility,  and 
what  ought  to  be  the  ultimate  secreti<Mi  from 
both,  rav«MM,thaD  luch  a  country  as  the  Car^ 


The  Carvatir  is  not  by  tae  bauaTf  ef  i 
a  fertile  soil.    The  geoeral  siae  of  its 
proof  coougb  that  it  is  much  olherwiao.    bis 
some  dairs  since  I  moved,  ibat  a 
interesting  map,  kept  in    tbe  India 
shouUbelaidbefor«>yoa.«     Tbe  Indk  Haass 
is  not  y^  in  readiness  to  sead  it ;    I  have 
therefore  brought  down  my  own  copy,  asd 
there  it  lies  for  the  use  of  any 
may  think  such  a  matter  woftfay  of 
lion.     It  is  indeed  a  noUe  map,  and  of  aoUe 
thin^;  but  it  is  decisive  agaioet  tbegoUa 
(fa'eams  and  sanfoine  speeukiioiis  of  avaries 
run  mad.    In  addition  to  what  you  know  msH 
be  the  case  in  every  part  of  the  worU  (the  b»> 
cessity  of  a  previous  prorunon  of  habftatiaa, 
seed,  stock,  capital)  that  map  wiR  shew  yso, 
that  the  uses  of  the  influence  of  Hearen  itoeIC 
are  in  that  country  a  work  of  art.     Tbe  Cir- 
natic  is  reireslied  by  few  or  no  livia^  brooks  «r 
running  streams,  and  it  has  rain  ooly  al  a 
season ;  but  its  product  of  rioe  exacts  tbe  as 
of  water  subject  to  perpetual  «*"'P'iand.    Tbii 
is  the  national  bank  of  the  Camatic,  on  which 
it  must  have  a  perpetoal  credit,  or  it 
irretrievably.    For  that  reason,  m  tbe 
times  of  India,  a  number,  alaso 
of  reservoirs  have  been  made  in 
throughout  the  whole  country ;  they  are  I 
for  the  greater  part  of  mounds  of  eartih  and 
stones,  with  shiices  of  soKd   masonry;  tbs 
whole  constructed  with  admirable  akii  and 
labour,  and  maintained  at  a  mighty  diargSL 
In  the  territory  contained  in  that  map  afene, 
I  have  been  at  the  trouble  of  reckoning  dis 
reservoirs,  and  they  amount  to  upfwards  of 
eleren  hundred,  from  the  extent  of  two  or  tbrss 
acres  to  five  miles  in  circuit.    From  tbees  re^ 
servoirs  currents  are  occasionally  drawn  oter 
the  fields,  and  these  waterHSonrses  again  caH 
for  a  considerable  expense  to  keep  them  pn>> 
perly  scoured  and  duly  levelled.    Taking  the 
district  in  that  map  as  a  measure,  there  can- 
not be  in  the  Camatic  and  Tanjore  fewer  tbaa 
ten  thousand  of  these  reservoirs  of  the  largv 
and  middling  dimensicms,  to  say  nn»hi^  of 
those  for  domestic  services,  and  the  use  of  re> 
ligious  purification.    These  are  not  the  enter- 
prises of  your  power,  nor  in  a  s^le  of  magnifi- 
cence suited  to  the  taste  o£  your  minister. 
These  are  the  monuments  of  real  kings,  who 
were  the  fathers  of  their  people ;  testators  to  a 
posterity  which  they  embraced  as  their  owa. 
These  are  the  grand  sepulchres  built  by  ambi- 
tion; but  by  the  ambition  of  an  insatiable 
benevolence,  which,  not  contented  with  reign- 

*  Mr.  Bamard*s  map  of  tbe  Jafldra 
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ing  in  tho  dk^nsation  of  happiness  during  the  tore  opulence  and  future  force.    But  on  thif 

eontracted  term  of  human  life,  had  strainedi  grand  point  of  the  rostoratioa  of  the  oountrf , 

with  all  the  reachings  and  graspings  of  a  viva*  tfiere  i*  not  one  syllable  to  be  found  in  the 

cious  mind,  to  extend  the  dominion  of  their  correspondence  of  our  ministers,  from  Uie  first 

bounty  beyond  the  limits  of  nature,  and  to  per-  to  the  last :  they  felt  nothing  for  a  land  deso- 

petuate  themselves  through  generations  of  ge-  lated  by  fire,  sword,  and  fionine;  their  sym- 

nerations,  the  guardians,  the  protectors,  the  paUhies  took   another  direction;    they  were 

nourishers  of  mankind.  touched  with  pity  for  bribery,  so  loog  tormeiH 

Long  before  the  late  invasion,  the  persons  ted  with  a  fruitless  itching  of  its  pahns ;  their 

who  are  objects  of  the  grant  of  public  money  bowels  yearned  for  usury,  that  had  long  missed 

now  before  you,  had  so  diverted  the  supply  of  the  harvest  of  its  returning  months  \*  they  folt 

the  pious  funds  of  culture  and  population,  that  for  peculation  which  had  been  for  so  many 

overy  where  the  reservoirs  were  fallen  into  a  years  raking  in  the  dust  of  an  empty  treasury ; 

miserable  decay ."^     But  after  those  domestic  they  were  melted  into  compassion  for  rapine 

enemies  had  provoked  the  entry  of  a  cruel  and  oppression,  licking  their  dry,  parched,  iin- 

foreign  foe  into  the  country,  he  did  not  leave  bloody  jaws.    These  were  the  objects  of  their 

it,  until  his  revenge  bad  completed  the  de-  solicitude.     These  were  the  necessities  for 

struction  begun  by  their  avarice.    Few,  very  which  they  were  studious  to  provide, 

few  indeed,  of  these  magazines  of  water  that  To  state  tho  country  and  its  revenues  in 

are  not  either  totally  destroyed,  or  cut  through  their  real  condition,  uid  to  provide  for  thoae 

with  such  gaps,  as  to  require  a  serious  atten-  fictitious  claims,  consistently  with  the  support 

lion  and  much  cost  to  re-estabUsh  them,  as  of  an  army  and  a  civil  establishment,  would 

the  means  of  present  subsistence  to  the  peo-  have  been  impossible ;  therefore  the  ministers 

pie,  and  of  future  revenue  to  the  state.  are  silent  on  that  head,  and  rest  thetnselvee 

What,  Sir,  would  a  virtuous  and  enligh-  on  the  authority  of  Lord  Macartney,  who,  in  a 
tened  ministry  do  on  the  view  of  the  ruins  of  letter  to  the  court  of  directors,  written  in  the 
such  works  before  them?  On  the  view  of  year  1781,  speculating  on  what  might  be  the 
such  a  chasm  of  desolation  as  that  whidi  result  of  a  wise  management  of  the  countrief 
yawned  in  the  midst  of  those  countries  to  the  assigned  by  the  nabob  of  Arcot,  rates  the 
north  and  south,  which  still  bore  some  vestiges  revenue  as  in  time  of  peace,  at  twelve  hundred 
of  cultivation?  They  woukl  have  reduced  thousand  pounds  a  year,  as  he  does  those  of 
all  their  most  necessary  establishments ;  they  the  king-  of  Tanjore  (which  bad  not  been 
would  have  su^nded  the  justest  payments ;  assigned)  at  four  hundred  and  fifty.  On  thia 
they  would  have  employed  every  shilling  de-  Lord  Macartney  grounds  his  calculations,  and 
rived  from  the  producing,  to  reanimate  the  an  this  they  choose  to  ground  theirs.  It  vras 
powers  of  the  unproductive  parts.  While  on  this  calculation  that  the  ministry,  in  direct 
they  were  performing  this  fundamental  duty,  opposition  to  the  remonstrances  of  tfie  court  of 
whilst  they  were  cclebraling  these  mysteries  directors,  have  compelled  that  miserable,  en- 
of  justice  and  humanity,  they  would  have  uAi  slaved  body,  to  put  their  bands  to  an  order  for 
the  corps  of  fictitious  creditors,  whose  crimes  appropriating  tfie  enormous  sum  of  £.480,000 
were  their  daims,  that  they  must  keep  an  annuidly,  as  a  fund  for  paying  to  their  rebel- 
awful  distance ;  that  they  must  silence  their  lious  servants  a  debt  contracted  in  defiance  of 
inauspicious  tongues ;  thiU  they  must  hold  off*  their  clearest  and  most  positive  injunctions, 
their  profane  unhallowed  paws  fitun  this  holy  The  authority  and  information  of  Lord  M»- 
work ;  they  would  have  proclaimed  with  a  cartney  is  held  hish  on  this  occasion,  though 
voice  that  should  make  itself  heard,  that  on  it  is  toially  rejected  in  every  other  particular  off 
every  country  the  first  creditor  is  the  ph>ugh;  this  business.  I  believe  I  have  the  honour  of 
hat  this  original,  indefeasible  claim  super>  being  almost  as  oU  an  acqvaintance  as  any 
sedes  every  xShtr  demand.  Lord  Macartney  has.    A  constant  and  unbro- 

This  is  what  a  wise  and  virtuous  mbistry  ken  frienddiip  has  subsisted  between  us,  firora 

would  have  done  and  said.    This,  therefore,  a  very  early  period ;  and,  I  trust,  he  thudoi, 

is  what  our  minister  could  never  think  of  that  as  I  respect  bis  character,  and  in  general 

saying  or  doing.     A  ministry  of  another  admire  his  conduct,  I  am  one  of  those  who  feel 

kind  would  have  first  improved  die  country,  no  common  interest  in  his  reputation.    Yet  I 

and  have  thus  laid  a  solkl  foundation  for  (b-  do  not  hesitate  wholly  to  disaUow  the  calca- 

latioD  of  1781,  vrithout  any  apprehenskm  thai  I 

*  See  Report  IV.  Mr.  Diu)das>8  Committee, 

p.  46.  *  Interest  Is  rated  in  India  by  the  mooilk 
Vol.  I.— 26 
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ihaU  AppMT  to  dktrual  hv  veracitj  or  his  jud^ 
moat.  This  peace  estimate  of  revenue  was 
aot  gromided  on  the  state  of  the  Camatic  as  it 
tbeo,  or  as  it  had  recently,  stood.  It  was  a 
Hatemeot  of  former  and  hotter  times.  There 
ii  no  doubt  that  a  period  did  exist,  when  the 
large  portion  of  the  Camatic  held  by  the  nabob 
of  Aroot  might  be  fairly  reputed  to  produce  a 
rovenue  to  that,  or  to  a  greater  amount.  But 
Uie  whole  had  so  melted  away  by  the  slow  and 
■ileot  hostility  of  oppression  and  mismanage^ 
nent,  that  the  revenues,  sinking  with  the 
prosperity  of  the  country,  had  fidlen  to  about 
it  .800,000  a  year,  even  before  an  enemy's  horse 
bad  imprinted  his  hoof  on  the  soil  of  the  Car- 
■atic  From  that  view,  and  indq>endently  of 
the  decisive  effects  of  the  war  which  ensued. 
Sir  Eyre  Coote  conceived  that  years  must 
pass  before  the  country  could  be  restored  to  its 
former  prosperity  and  production.  It  was  that 
slate  of  revenue,  (namely,  the  actual  state 
before  the  war,)  which  the  directors  have 
opposed  to  Lord  Macartney's  speculation. 
They  refused  to  take  the  revenues  for  more 
than  £.800,000.  In  this  they  are  justified  by 
Lord  Macartney  himself,  who,  in  a  subsequent 
letter,  informs  the  court,  that  his  sketch  is  a 
natter  of  speculation ;  it  supposes  the  country 
restored  to  its  ancient  prosperity,  and  the  rev»> 
nue  to  be  in  a  course  of  effective  and  hcmest 
ooUection.  If  therefore  the  ministers  have 
gone  wrong,  they  were  not  deceived  by  Lord 
Macartney :  they  were  deceived  by  no  man. 
The  estimate  of  the  directors  is  nearly  the 
very  estimate  furnished  by  the  rig^  honour- 
able gentleman  himself,  wad  published  to  the 
world  in  one  of  the  printed  reports  of  his  own 
committee  ;'*'  but  as  soon  as  he  obtained  h» 
power,  he  chose  to  abandon  his  account  No 
part  of  his  official  conduct  can  be  defended  on 
the  ground  of  his  parliamentary  information. 

In  this  dating  of  accounts  and  estimates, 
ought  not  the  ministry,  if  they  wished  to  pre- 
serve even  appearances,  to  have  waited  for 
information  of  the  actual  result  of  these  specu- 
lations, before  they  laid  a  charge,  and  such  a 
charge,  not  conditionally  and  eventually,  but 
positively  and  authoritatively,  upon  a  country 
which  they  all  knew,  and  which  one  of  them 
had  registered  on  the  records  of  this  house, 
to  be  wasted  beyond  all  example,  by  every 
oppression  of  an  abusive  government,  and  every 
ravage  of  a  desolating  war.    But  that  you  may 

•  Mr.  Dundas*s  Committee,  Rep.  I.  p.  9,  and 
ditto.  Rep.  IV.  69,  where  the  revenue  of  1777 
staled  only  at  33  lacs— 80  lacs  stated  as  the 
revenue,  "auppo§ing  tha  Camatke  to  be|»ro- 


tn  what  manner  they  use  the 
pondenoe  of  office,  and  that  thereby  ynn  nay 
enter  into  the  true  spirit  of  the  minislerial 
board  of  controul,  I  desire  you,  Mr.  Speaker, 
to  remark,  that  through  their  whole  contro- 
versy vrith  the  court  of  directois,  they  do  not 
■0  much  as  hint  at  their  ever  havinf  seen  any 
other  paper  firom  Lord  Macartney,  or  any  other 
estimate  of  revenue,  than  this  c£  1781.  To 
this  they  hokL  Here  they  take  post;  here 
they  entrench  themselvea. 

When  I  first  read  this  cnriooa  ooatravenf 
between  the  ministerial  board  and  the  court  d 
directors,  common  candour  obliged  ne  to  attii- 
bute  their  tenacioos  adliM^nce  to  the  estimats 
of  1781,  to  a  total  ignorance   of  what  hid 
appeared  upon  the  records.     But  the  right 
honourable  gentleman  has  chosen  to  oome  for- 
ward with  an  uncalled-for  declaration;  bs 
boastingly  tells  you,  that  he  has  aeen,  read, 
digested,  compared  every  thing ;  and  that  if  he 
hu  sinned,  he  has  sinned  with  his  eyes  broad 
open.    Since  then  the  ministers  wdl  ohst^ 
nately  shut  the  gates  of  mercy  on  themselves, 
1m  them  add  to  their  crimes  what  aggravations 
they  please.    They  have  then  (since  it  mnrt 
be  so)  wilfully  and  corruptly  auppi  eased  the 
information  which  they  ought  to  have  pio« 
duced ;  and  for  the  support  of  pecidation,  have 
made  themselves  guilty  of  spoliation  and  sop* 
pression  of  evidence.*    The  paper  I  boU  ia 
my  hand,  which  totally  overturns  (for  the  pn>> 
sent  at  least)  the  estimate  of  1781,  they  have 
no  more  taken  notice  of  in  their  controveny 
with  the  court  of  directors,  than  if  it  had  ao 
existence.    It  is  the  report  made  by  a  oob»- 
mittee  appointed  at  Madras,  to  manage  the 
whole  of  the  six  countries  assigned  to  the  com- 
pany by  the  nabob  of  Arcot.    This  coauaitlee 
was  wisely  instituted  by  Lord  Macartney,  to 
remove  fiW  hims^  the  suspicion  of  all  im- 
proper management  in  so  invidious  a  trust; 
and  it  seems  to  have  been  well  choaen.    This 
committee  has  made  a  comparative  estimate 
of  the  only  six  districts  which  were  in  a  coo- 
dition  to  be  let  to  farm.   In  one  set  of  colunoi 
they  state  the  gross  and  net  produce  of  the 
districts  as  let  by  the  nabob.    To  that  stal^ 
ment  they  oppose  the  terms  on  whidi  tht  same 
districts  were  rented  for  five  years,  under  their 
authori^.    Under  the  nabob,  the  gross  fans 
was  so  high  as  £.570,000  sterling.  What  wis 
the  dear  produce  ?   Why,  no  more  than  about 
£J!60,000;  andthis  was  the  whole  profit  of  fho 
nabob's  treasury,  under  his  own 


tue,  "SMppos 
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<>  See  Appendix,  No.  4,  Statement  in  the  Re- 
port of  the  Gommhteo  o 
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of  all  the  districts  which  were  in  a  conditioQ 
to  be  let  to  fimn  on  the  S7th  of  Maj,  178S. 
-Lord  Macartney's  leases  stipulated  a  gross 
produce  of  no  more  than  about  £.680,000 ;  but 
then  the  estimated  net  amount  was  neariy 
double  the  nabob's.  It  however  did  not  then 
exceed  £.480,000;  and  Lord  Macartney's 
commissioners  take  credit  for  an  annual  reve- 
nue amounting  to  this  clear  sum.  Here  is  no 
speculation;  here  k  no  inaccurate  account 
clandestinely  obtained  from  those  who  might 
wish,  and  were  enabled  to  deceive.  It  is  Uis 
authorized  recorded  state  of  a  real  recent 
transaction.  Here  is  not  twelve  hundred 
thousand  pound,  not  eight  hundred.  The 
whole  revenue  of  the  Camatic  yielded  no  more 
in  May  1782  than  (bur  hundred  and  eigh^ 
thousand  pounds ;  nearly  the  very  precise  sum 
which  your  minister,  who  is  so  careful  of  the 
public  security,  has  carried  from  all  descrip- 
tions of  ertaUishment  to  form  a  fund  for  the 
private  emolument  of  his  creatures. 

In  this  estimate,  we  see,  as  I  have  just  obser^ 
Ted,  the  nabob's  farms  rated  so  high  as  £^570/000. 
Hitherto  all  is  well ;  but  follow  on  to  the  effeo 
tive  net  revenue :  there  the  illusion  vanishes ; 
and  you  will  not  find  nearly  so  much  as  half 
the  produce.  It  is  with  reason,  tbereft)re.  Lord 
Macartney,  invariably  throughout  the  whole 
correspondence,  qualifies  all  his  views  and 
expectations  of  revenue,  and  all  his  plans  for 
its  application,  with  this  indispensable  coodi* 
tion,  that  the  management  is  not  in  the  hands 
of  the  nabob  of  Arcot.  Should  that  fatal  mea* 
sure  take  place,  he  has  over  and  over  again 
lokl  you,  that  he  has  no  prospect  of  releasing 
any  thing  whatsoever  for  any  public  purpose. 
With  these  weighty  dedaratioos,  confirmed  by 
such  a  state  of  indisputaUe  fi^t  before  them ; 
what  has  been  dcme  by  the  chancellor  of  the 
exchequer  and  his  aooomplicea  ?  Bhall  I  be 
Wlieved?  They  have  delivered  over  those 
very  territories,  on  the  keeping  of  which  in 
the  hands  of  the  ooraraittes,  the  defence  of  our 
dominions,  and  what  was  more  dear  to  them, 
possibly,  their  own  job  depended ;  they  have 
delivered  back  again  without  condition,  with' 
out  arrangement,  without  stipulation  of  any 
sort  for  the  natives  of  any  rank,  the  whole  of 
those  vast  countries,  to  many  of  which  he  had 
BO  ju8t  claim,  into  the  ruinous  mismanagonent 
of  the  nabob  of  Arcot.  To  crown  all,  accor^ 
ding  to  their  miserable  practice  whenever  they 
do  any  thing  transcendently  absurd,  they  pre- 
face this  tlieir  abdication  of  their  trust,  by  a 
solemn  declaration  that  they  were  not  obliged 
to  it  by  any  principle  of  policy,  or  any  demand 
of  juilioe  whatsoever. 


I  have  stated  to  you  the  estimated  produce 
of  the  territories  of  the  Camatic,  in  a  condi- 
tion to  be  fiurmed  in  178S,  aooording  to  die 
difierent  managements  into  which  they  might 
fail;  and  this  estimate  the  ministers  have 
thought  proper  to  suppress.  Since  that,  two 
other  accounts  have  been  received.  The  firrt 
informs  us,  that  there  has  been  a  recovery  of 
what  is  called  arrear,  as  well  as  of  an  im- 
provement of  the  revenue  of  one  of  the  six 
provinces  which  were  let  in  1782.*  It  was 
brought  about  by  making  a  new  war.  After 
some  sharp  actions,  by  the  resolution  and  skill 
of  Cokmel  Fullarton,  several  of  the  petty  princes 
of  the  most  southerly  of  the  unwasted  provinces 
were  compelled  to  pay  very  heavy  rents  and 
tributes,  who  for  a  long  time  before  had  not 
paid  any  acknowledgment.  After  this  reduo- 
tion,  by  the  care  of  Mr.  Irvin,  one  of  the  oooh 
mittee,  that  province  was  divided  into  twelve 
farms.  This  operation  raised  the  income  of 
that  particular  province ;  the  others  remain  as 
they  were  first  farmed.  So  that  instead  of 
producing  only  their  original  rent  of  £480,000f 
they  netted  in  about  tviro  years  and  a  quarter, 
£.1,920,000  sterling,  which  woukl  be  ahoot 
£.660,000  a  year,  if  the  recovered  arrear  was 
not  included.  What  deducticm  is  to  be  soade 
en  account  of  that  arrear  I  cannot  determine, 
but  certainly  what  would  reduce  the  annual 
income  considerably  bek>w  the  rate  I  hava 
allowed. 

The  second  account  received,  is  the  letting 
of  the  wasted  provinces  of  the  Camatic.  This 
I  understand  is  at  a  growing  rent,  which  may 
or  may  not  realise  what  it  promises ;  but  if  it 
shoukl  answer,  it  will  raise  the  whole,  at  some 
future  time,  to  £.1,200,000. 

You  must  here  remark,  Mr.  Speaker,  that 
this  revenue  is  the  produce  of  otf  the  nabob's 
dominions.  During  the  assignment,  the  nabob 
paid  nothing,  because  the  company  had  alL 
Supposing  the  whole  of  the  laXely  assigned 
territory  to  yield  up  to  the  roost  sanguine  ex- 
pectations of  the  right  honourable  gentleman  ; 
and  suppose  £.1,800,000  to  be  annually  realised 
(of  which  we  actually  know  of  no  more  than 
the  realising  of  six  hundred  thousand)  out  of 
this  you  must  deduct  the  subsidy  and  rent 
which  the  nabob  paid  before  the  assignment, 
namely  £  .340,000  a  year.  This  reduces  back 
the  revenue  applicable  te  the  new  distribution 
made  by  his  majesty's  ministers,  to  about 
£.800,000.  Of  that  sum  five  eighths  are  by 
them  surrendered  to  the  debts.  The  remai- 
ning three  are  the  only  ftmd  lefl  for  all  the  pu»> 

*  The  province  of  TlnneveUy • 
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pOMt  M>  HMfnificeoily  diipUjed  in  tho  letter 
oftha  board  ofoootroul;  that  is  for  a  new-cast 
paace  establishment ;  a  new  fund  for  ordnance 
•ad  fortifications  ;  and  a  large  allowance  for 
what  thej  call  "  the  splendour  of  the  Durbar." 
You  lutve  heard  the  account  of  these  terri- 
tfories  as  they  stood  in  1782.    You  hare  seen 
the  admal  receipt  since  the  assignment  in  1781, 
of  which  I  reckon  about  two  jean  and  a  quar- 
ter productiire.    I  have  stated  to  you  the  ex- 
pectation from  the  wasted  part.    For  realising 
■11  this  you  may  value  yourselves  on  the  vigour 
and  diligence  of  a  govemour  and  committee 
that  have  done  so  much.    If  these  hopes  from 
the  committee  are  ratiooal — remember  that  the 
oommittee  is  no  more.    Your  ministen,  who 
have  formed  their  fimd  for  these  debts  on  the 
presumed  effect  of  the  conmiittee*s  manage- 
ment, have  put  a  complete  end  to  that  com- 
mittee. Their  acts  are  rescinded ;  their  leases 
■re  broken ;  their  renters  are  dispersed.    Your 
miniiters  knew  when  they  signed  the  deatb- 
warrant  of  the  Camatic,  that  Uie  nabob  woukl 
Dot  only  turn  all  these  unfortunate  farmers  of 
revenue  out  of  employment,  but  that  he  has 
denounced  his  severest  vengeance  against  them, 
for  acting  under  British  authority.     With  a 
knowledge  of  this  disposition,  a  British  chan- 
ceUor  of  the  exchequer,  and  treasurer  of  the 
navy,  incited  by  no  public  advantage,  impelled 
by  no  public  necessity,  in  a  strain  of  the  most 
wanton  perfidy  which  has  ever  stained  the 
■nnals  oif  mankind,  have  delivered  over  to 
phmder,  imprisonment,  exile,  and  death  itself, 
according   to  the    mercy  of  such  execrable 

nts  as  Amir  ul  Omra  and  Paul  Benfield, 
nhappy  and  deluded  souls,  who,  untaught 
by  tmifonn  example,  were  still  weak  enough 
to  put  their  trust  in  English  faith.*  They 
have  gone  &rther  ;  they  have  thought  proper 
to  mode  and  outrage  their  misery  by  ordering 
them  protection  and  compensation.  From  what 
power  is  this  protection  to  be  derived?  And 
fiftxn  what  fund  is  this  compensation  to  arise  ? 
The  revenues  are  delivered  over  to  their 
oppressor;  the  territorial  jurisdiction,  trom 
vHimice  that  revenue  is  to  arise,  and  under 
which  they  live,  is  stirrendered  to  the  same 
iron  hands :  and  that  they  shall  be  deprived  of 
■n  refuge,  and  all  hope,  the  minister  has  mads 
a  solemn,  voluntary  declaration,  that  he  never 
will  interfere  with  the  nabob's  internal  govem- 
mentf 
The  last  thing  ooniidared  by  the  board  of  OOD- 
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troul  among  the  debts  of  the  Carnadc,  was  that 
arising  to  the  East  India  company,  wfaichafier 
the  provision  for  the  cavalry,  and  the  cooaolid** 
tion  of  1777,  was  to  divide  the  nssidue  of  the 
fund  of  £.480,000  a  year  with  the  koden  of 
1767.  This  debt,  the  worthy  chairman,  who  sits 
opposite  to  me,  contends  to  be  three  millioas 
sterling.    Lord  Macartney's  accnmtf  of  1781, 
states  it  to  be  at  that  period,  £.1,200^000. 
The  frst  account  of  the  court  of  directors  makes 
it  £.900/)0a     This,    like  the  private  debt, 
being  without  any  solid  existence,  is  "KipsMg 
of  any  distinct  limits.    Whatever  hs  aasowt 
or  its  validity  may  be,  one  thing  is  dear ;  it  is 
of  the  nature  and  quality  of  a  public  debt,    la 
that  light  nothing  is  provided  for  it,  but  aa 
eventual  surplus  to  be  divided  with  one  da« 
of  the  private  demands,  afler  satisfying  tbs 
two  first  classes.    Never  was  amore  ■*Mt'«*^ 
postponing  a  public  demand,   which  by  the 
reason  of  the  thing,  and  the  unifonn  practios 
of  all  nations,  supersedes  every  private  daim. 
Those  who  gave  this  preference  to  private 
daims,  consider  the  company's  as  a  lawfol 
demand ;  else,  why  did  they  pretend  to  pn^ 
vide  for  it  ?  On  their  own  principles  they  are 
condemned. 

But  I,  Sir,  who  profess  to  speak  to  your  ob- 
derstanding  and  to  your  conscience,  and  to 
brush  away  even  from  this  business  all  fidss 
cokMirs,  all  falso  appellations,  as  well  as  fidss 
fects,  do  positively  deny  that  the  CaimUie 
owes  a  shilling  to  the  company ;  whatever  the 
company  may  be  indebted  to  that  undone 
country.  It  owes  nothing  to  the  conpany  far 
this  plain  and  simple  reason — The  territory 
charged  with  the  debt  is  their  own.  To  say 
that  their  revenues  fell  short,  and  owe  them 
money,  is  to  say  they  are  in  debt  to  themselvesy 
which  ii  only  talking  nonsense.  The  feet  ii, 
that  by  the  invasion  of  an  enemy,  and  the  nmi 
of  the  country,  the  company,  either  in  its  own 
name,  or  in  the  names  of  the  nabob  of  ArooC 
aod  rajah  of  Tanjore,  has  lost  for  several  yean 
what  it  might  have  kx^ed  to  receive  from  its 
own  estate.  If  men  were  allowed  to  credit 
themselves  upon  such  pnnciples,  nay  one  might 
soon  grow  rich  by  this  mode  of  aooouoting.  A 
flood  comes  down  upon  a  man's  estate  in  d» 
Bedford  Level  of  a  thousand  pounds  a  year, 
and  drowns  his  rents  for  ten  years.  The 
chancellor  would  put  that  man  into  the  hands 
of  a  trustee,  who  would  gravely  make  op  hii 
books,  and  for  this  loss  credit  himself  in  his 
account  for  a  debt  due  to  him  of  £.\OfitXl  h 
is,  however,  on  this  principle  the  ooopaiiy 
makes  up  its  demands  on  the  CarBitaa  b 
peace  they  go  the  fuU  kogh^  and  tnrtumliwn 
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thtn  the  full  length,  of  what  the  people  can 
bear  for  current  eitabtiBhroents ;  then  they  are 
absurd  enough  to  consolidate  all  the  calamities 
of  war  into  debts ;  to  metamorphose  the  de- 
vastations of  the  country  into  demands  upon 
its  future  production.  What  is  this  but  to 
avow  a  resolution  utterly  to  destroy  their  own 
country,  and  to  force  the  people  to  pay  for  their 
sufferings,  to  a  government  which  has  proved 
unable  to  protect  either  the  share  of  the  hus- 
bandman or  their  own  ?  In  every  lease  of  a 
farm,  the  invasion  of  an  enemy,  instead  of 
forming  a  demand  for  arrear,  is  a  release  of 
rent ;  nor  for  that  release  is  it  at  all  necessary 
to  shew,  that  the  invasion  has  left  nothing  to 
the  occupier  of  the  soil ;  thoogfa  in  the  present 
case  it  would  be  too  easy  to  prove  that  melan- 
choly fact*  I  therefbre  applauded  my  right 
honourable  friend,  who,  when  he  canvaswd 
tlie  company's  accounts,  as  a  preliminary  to 
a  bill  that  ought  not  to  stand  on  falsehood  of 
any  kind,  fixed  his  discerning  eye,  and  his 
deciding  hand,  on  these  debts  of  the  company, 
from  the  nabob  of  Arcot  and  rajah  of  Tanjore, 
and  at  one  stroke  expunged  them  all,  as  ut- 
terly irrecoverable ;  he  might  have  added  as 
utterly  unfounded. 

On  these  grounds  I  do  not  blame  the  ar- 
rangement this  day  in  question,  as  a  preference 
given  to  the  debt  of  individuals  over  the  com- 
pwny*B  debt.  In  my  eye  it  is  no  more  than 
the  preference  of  a  fiction  over  a  chimera ;  but 
I  blame  the  preference  given  to  those  fictitious 
private  debts  over  the  standing  defence  and 
the  standing  government.  It  is  there  the  pub- 
lic is  robbed.  It  is  robbed  in  its  army ;  it  is 
robbed  in  its  civil  administration  ;  it  is  robbed 
in  its  credit ;  it  is  robbed  in  its  investment 
which  forms  the  commercial  connection  be- 
tween that  country  and  Europe.  There  is  tho 
robbery. 

But  my  principal  objection  lies  a  good  deal 
deeper.  That  debt  to  the  company  is  the  pre- 
text under  which  all  the  other  debts  lurk  and 
cover  themselves.  That  debt  forms  the  foul 
putrid  mucus,  in  which  are  engendered  the 
whole  brood  of  creeping  ascarides,  all  the  end- 
less involutions,  the  eternal  knot,  added  to  a 
knot  of  those  inexpugnable  tape-worms  which 
devour  the  nutriment,  and  eat  up  the  bowels 
of  India.f    It  is  necessary,  Sir,  you  should 


*  "  It  is  certain  that  the  incursion  of  a/ev  of 
Hyder's  Horse  Into  the  Jaghire,  in  1767,  coA 
itie  company  upwards  of  pagodas  37,000  in 
allotcaneea  for  damaget.''*  Consultations,  Fe- 
bruary llth,  1771. 

j  Proceedings  at  Madras,  1 1  th  February.  1700, 
and  throughout  the  oorrespondanca  on  tnis  sub- 


reooUect  two  things :  first,  that  the  nabob's  debt 
to  the  company  carries  no  interest.  In  tba 
next  place  you  will  observe,  that  whenever  the 
company  has  occasion  to  borrow,  she  has  al- 
ways commanded  whatever  she  thought  fit  at 
eight  per  eent.  Carrying  in  your  mind  these 
two  facts,  attend  to  the  process  with  regard  to 
the  public  and  private  debt,  and  with  what 
little  appearance  of  decency  they  play  into 
each  other's  hands  a  game  of  utter  p«dition  to 
the  unhappy  natives  of  India.  The  nabob  falls 
into  an  arrear  to  the  company.  The  presi- 
dency presses  for  payment.  The  nabolrs  ai>- 
swer  is,  I  have  no  money.  GK>od.  But  there 
are  soucars  who  will  supply  you  on  the  mort- 
gage of  your  territories.  Then  steps  forward 
some  P^  Benfiek),and  from  his  gratefiil  com- 
passion to  the  nab(^,  and  his  filial  regard  to 
the  company,  he  unlocks  the  treasures  of  hii 
virtuous  industry ;  and  for  a  consideration  of 
twenty-four  or  thirty-six  per  eent.  on  a  mort- 
gage of  the  territorial  revenue,  becomes  secti- 
rity  to  the  company  (or  the  nabob's  arrear. 

All  this  intermediate  usury  thus  beoomef 
sanctified  by  the  ultimate  view  to  the  compa- 
ny's payment.  In  this  case,  would  not  a  plain 
man  ask  this  plain  questicm  of  the  company;  if 
you  know  that  the  nabob  must  annually  mort- 
gage his  territories  to  your  servtmts  to  pay  hit 
annual  arrear  to  you,  why  is  not  the  assign- 
ment or  mortgage  made  directly  to  the  con»- 
pany  itself?  By  this  simple  obvious  operatioBy 
the  company  wouU  be  relieved  and  the  debt 
paid,  without  the  charge  of  a  shilling  interest 
to  that  prince.  But  if  that  course  should  bo 
thought  too  indulgent,  why  do  they  not  tako 
that  assignment  with  such  interest  to  them- 
selves as  they  pay  to  others,  that  is  eight  per 
cent  ?  Or  if  it  were  thought  more  adviseablo 
(why  it  shouki  I  know  not)  that  he  must  bor- 
row, why  do  not  the  company  lend  their  own 
credit  to  the  nabob  for  their  own  payment  7 
That  credit  would  not  be  weakened  by  tho 
collateral  security  of  his  territorial  mortgage. 
The  money  might  still  be  had  at  eight  pfrosnl. 
Instead  of  any  of  these  honest  and  obvious 
methods,  the  company  has  for  years  kept  up  a 
shew  of  disinterestedness  tmd  moderation,  by 
suffering  a  debt  to  accumulate  to  them  from 
the  country  powers  without  any  interest  at  all ; 
and  at  the  same  time  have  seen  before  Iheir 
eyes,  on  a  pretext  of  borrowing  to  pay  that 
debt,  the  revenues  of  the  country  charged  with 
an  usury  of  twenty,  twenty-four,  thirty-siX|  and 


ject;  particularly  Consultations,  October  ilfh, 
1709Kand  the  Creditors'  Memorial,  90th  Janu- 
ary. 1770. 
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•?en  etght*an(kforty  per  oeni.  with  compound 
interest,*  Sar  the  bonefit  of  their  Mrvanis.  AU 
Ihiff  time  they  know,  that  by  having  a  debt  mib- 
fistiiig  without  any  intereat,  which  is  to  be 
gajd  by  contracting  a  debt  on  the  highest  ia- 
terest,  they  manifwitly  render  it  necessary  lo 
the  nabob  of  Arcot  to  gire  the  prirate  demand 
a  preference  to  the  public ;  and  by  binding  him 
wad  their  senrants  together  in  a  comrooa  cause, 
they  enable  hira  to  form  a  party  to  the  utter 
ruin  of  their  own  authority,  and  their  own 
afiairs.  Thus  their  false  moderation,  and  their 
affected  purity,  by  the  natural  operation  of 
every  thing  false,  and  every  thing  affected, 
bocones  paiader  and  bawd  to  the  unbridled  d^ 
bauehery  and  licentious  lewdneas  of  usury  and 
extortion. 

In  consequmice  of  this  double  game,  all  the 
territorial  revenues  have,  at  one  time  or  other, 
been  covered  by  those  locusts,  the  English 
■oucars.  Not  one  single  foot  of  the  Camatic 
has  escaped  them ;  a  territory  as  large  as 
England.  During  these  operations  what  a 
scene  has  that  country  pn»onted!f  The 
usurious  European  assignee  supersedes  the 
nabob's  native  farmer  of  the  revenue ;  the 
farmer  flies  to  the  nabob's  presence  to  claim 
bis  bargain ;  whilst  his  servants  murmur  for 
wages,  and  his  soldiers  mutiny  for  pay.  The 
mortgage  to  the  European  assignee  is  then 
resum^,  and  the  native  &rmer  repUced,  again 
tn  be  removed  on  the  new  clamour  of  the 
European  assignee.}  Every  man  of  rank  and 
landed  fortune  being  long  since  extinguished, 
the  remaining  miserable  last  cultivator,  who 
grows  to  the  soil,  after  having  his  back  scored 
by  tl)e  farmer,  has  it  again  flayed  by  the  whip 
of  tlie  assignee,  and  is  thus  by  a  ravenous, 

«  Appendix,  No.  7. 

t  For  some  part  of  these  usurious  transactions, 
■ee  Consultation  38th  Januarv  17S1 ;  and  for  the 
nabob's  excusing  his  oppressions  on  account  of 
tliese  tiebifl,  Consoltauon  96ih  November  1770. 
**  8iill  I  undertook,  first,  the  payment  of  the 
roonejr  belonging  to  the  company,  who  are  my 
kind  friends,  and  by  borrowing,  and  mortgaging 
my  jewel*  J  kc.  by  taking  from  every  one  ^my 
servants,  in  proportion  tu  their  circuinsiancet, 
by  fresh  severities  also  on  my  country,  notwiih' 
standing  its  distressed  stale,  as  you  knuw.** 
—The  buard'8  remark  is  as  folio vm  ;  aHer  con. 
troverting  some  of  the  fact>f,  they  say,  **  That 
his  countries  are  oppressed  is  most  certain,  but 
not  from  real  necessity ;  his  debts  have  itideed 
afforded  him  a  constant  pretence  fur  using  m* 
verities  and  cruel  oppressions. " 

1  See  Consultation  -JSth  January  1781,  where 
ft  Is  aififertcil,  and  not  denied,  that  Uie  nabob's 
farmers  of  revenue  seldom  continue  for  three 
months  togother.  From  this  the  state  of  the 
eoaniry  may  be  eaaUy  fudged  oC. 


becaose  a  ^lort-lived  snooesBioa  of 
lashed  from  oppressor  to  oppre^KNr,  whilit  a 
single  drop  of  blood  is  1^  as  the  means  of  ex- 
torting a  single  grain  of  com.     Do  not  think 
I  paint.    Far,  very  far  from  it ;  I  do  noc  reach 
the  fact,  nor  approach  to  iu    Men  of  resped- 
able  condition,  men  equal  to  your  substantial 
English  yeomen,  are  daily  tied  tap  and  sooorgsd 
to  answer  the  multiplied  demands  of  Tarions 
contending  and  contradictory  titles,  all  issaiog 
from  one  and  the  same  source.     TjrraaDoas 
exaction  brings  on  servile  concealment ;  and 
that    again  calls    forth   tyrannous    coercioo. 
They  move  in  a  circle,  mutually  producing  and 
produced ;  till  at  length  nodiing  of  humanity  is 
left  in  the  government,  no  trace  of  integrtty, 
spirit,  or  manliness  in  the  people,  who  dng 
out  a  precarious  and  degraded  existence  isvier 
this  system  of  outrage  upon  human  natiae. 
Such  is  the  effect  of  the  establishment  of  a 
debt  to  the  company,  as  it  has  hitherto  been 
managed,  and  as  it  ever  will  remain,  until 
ideas  are  adopted  totally  diflerent  from  those 
which  prevail  at  this  time. 

Your  worthy  ministers,  supporting  what 
they  are  obligeKl  to  condemn,  have  thought  fit 
to  renew  the  company's  old  order  against  con- 
tracting private  debts  in  future.  They  begin 
by  rewarding  the  violation  of  the  ancient  law ; 
and  then  they  gravely  re-enact  provisioas,  of 
which  they  have  given  bounties  for  the  breach. 
This  inconsistency  has  been  well  exposed.* 
But  what  win  you  say  to  their  having  gone  the 
length  of  giving  positive  directions  for  ooi^ 
tracting  the  debt  which  they  positivdy  forbid  ? 

I  will  explain  myself.  They  order  the 
nabob,  out  of  the  revenues  of  the  Canialic,  to 
allot  four  hundred  and  eighty  thousand  pounds 
a  year,  as  a  fund  for  the  debts  before  us.  For 
the  punctual  payment  of  tliis  annuity,  they  order 
him  to  give  sontcar  security .f  When  a  stmeety 
(hat  is  a  money  dealer,  becomes  security  for 
any  native  prince,  the  course  is,  for  the  native 
prince  to  counter^seciire  the  money  dealer,  by 
making  over  to  him  in  mortgage  a  portion  <k 
his  territory,  equal  to  the  sura  annually  to  be 
paid,  with  an  interest  of  at  least  twenty-four 
per  cent.  Tho  point  fit  for  tlie  house  to  know 
is,  who  are  the:<4e  soucars,  to  whom  this  security 
on  tho  revenues  in  favour  of  the  nabob's  cre- 
ditors is  to  be  given  ?  The  majority  of  the 
house,  unaccustomed  to  these  transactions,  wiH 
hear  with  astonishment  that  these  soucars  are 
no  other  tlian  the  creditors  themselves.  Tbe 
minister,  not  content  with  authorising  thesi 

*  In  Mr.  Fox's  speech. 

\  The  amended  Letter,  Appendix,  Bo.  9, 
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tmmctiom  in  a  nuner  md  to  an  extent  un- 
hoped for  by  the  rapaciouB  expectations  of  uniry 
itself,  loads  the  broken  back  of  the  Indian  reve- 
Boes,  in  fiiToiir  ofhis  worthy  friends  the  soucara, 
with  an  additional  twenty-four  per  etnL  for 
being  security  to  themselTsa  for  their  own 
daims ;  for  condescending  to  take  the  country 
in  nKNTtgage,  to  pay  to  themsehres  the  fruits  of 
their  own  extortions. 

The  interest  to  be  paid  for  dus  securi^, 
according  to  the  most  moderate  strain  of  sou- 
car  demuid,  comes  to  one  hundred  and  eighteen 
thousand  pounds  a  year,  which  added  to  the 
£>480,000  on  which  it  is  to  accrue,  will  make 
the  whole  diarge  on  aooount  of  these  debts  on 
the  Camatic  roTenues  amount  to  £.698^000 
a  year,  as  much  as  even  a  kng  peace  will 
enable  those  revenues  to  produce.  Can  any 
one  re6ectfora  moment  on  all  those  claims  cf 
debt,  which  the  minister  ojdiausts  himself  in 
contrivances  to  augment  with  new  usuries, 
without  lifting  up  his  hands  and  eyes  in  aa- 
tonishment  of  the  impudence,  both  <^  the  claim 
and  of  the  adjudication?  Services  of  some 
kind  or  other  these  servants  of  the  company 
must  havu  done,  so  great  and  eminent,  that  the 
chancellor  of  the  exdiequer  cannot  think  that 
all  iliey  have  brought  home  is  half  enough. 
He  halloos'after  them, "  Gentlemen,  you  have 
forgot  a  large  packet  beliind  you,  in  your 
hurry;  you  have  not  sufficiently  recovered 
yourselves ;  you  ought  to  have,  and  you  shall 
have,  interest  upon  interest,  ypon  a  prohibited 
debt  that  is  made  up  of  interest  upon  interest. 
Even  this  is  too  Utile.  I  have  thou^t  of 
another  character  for  you,  by  which  jrou  may 
add  something  to  your  gains;  you  shall  be 
security  to  yourselves ;  and  hence  will  arise 
a  new  usury,  which  shall  efface  the  memoiy  of 
all  the  usuries  suggested  to  you  by  your  own 
dull  bventions." 

I  have  done  with  the  arraocement  relative 
to  the  Camatic  After  this  it  is  to  little  pur- 
pose to  oboerve  on  what  the  ministers  have 
done  to  Tanjore.  Your  ministers  have  not 
observed  even  form  and  ceremony  in  their 
outrageous  and  insulting  robbery  of  that  coun- 
try, whose  only  crime  has  been,  its  early  and 
constant  adherence  to  the  power  of  this,  and 
the  miffering  of  an  uniform  pillage  in  conse- 
quence of  it.  The  ddH  of  the  company  fixm 
the  rajah  of  Tanjore,  is  just  of  the  same  stuff 
with  that  of  thenabob  of  Aroot 

The  subsidy  from  Tanjore,  on  die  arrear  of 
which  this  pretended  debt  (if  any  there  be)  has 
accrued  to  the  company,  is  not,  like  diat  paid 
by  the  nabob  of  Arcot,  a  compensation  for 
vast  countries  obtained,  augmented,  and  pr^ 


served  for  bun ;  not  the  price  of  pillaged  trea- 
suries, ransacked  houses,  and  plundered  terri- 
tories.—It  is  a  large  grant,  from  a  small  king- 
dom not  obtained  by  our  arms ;  robbed,  noC 
protected,  by  our  power ;  a  grant  for  which  no 
equivalent  was  ever  given,  or  pretended  to  be 
given.  The  right  honourable  gentleman, 
however,  bears  witness  in  his  reports  to  the 
punctuality  of  the  payments  of  this  grant  of 
bounty,  or,  if  you  please,  of  fear.  It  amounts 
to  one  hundred  and  sixty  thousand  pounds 
sterling  net  annual  subsidy.  He  bears  wit- 
ness to  a  ftirther  grant  of  a  town  and  port, 
with  an  annexed  diitrifet  of  thirty  thousand 
pounds  a  year,  surrendered  to  the  company 
since  the  first  donation.  Ho  has  not  homo 
witness,  but  die  fibct  is,  (he  will  not  deny  it,)- 
that  in  the  midst  of  war,  and  during  the  ruin 
and  desolation  of  a  considerable  part  of  his 
territories,  this  prince  made  many  very  largo 
payments.  Notvrithstanding  these  merits  and 
services,  the  first  regulation  of  ministry  is  to 
force  from  him  a  territory  of  an  extent  which 
they  have  not  yet  thought  proper  to  ascertain,* 
for  a  military  peace  establishment,  the  par- 
ticulars cf  which  thej  have  not  yet  been 
pleased  to  settle. 

The  next  part  of  their  arrangement  is  with 
regard  to  war.  As  confessedly  this  prince  had 
no  share  in  stirring  up  any  of  the  former  wars, 
so  all  ftiture  wars  are  compl^ely  out  of  his 
power;  for  he  has  no  troops  whatever,  and  is 
under  a  stipulation  not  so  much  as  to  corres- 
pond with  any  ftireign  state,  except  through 
the  company.  Yet,  in  case  the  company's 
servants  shoukl  be  again  involved  in  war,  or 
shwdd  think  proper  again  to  provoke  any 
enemy,  as  in  times  past  they  have  wantonly 
provoked  all  India,  he  is  to  be  subjected  to  a 
new  penaky.  To  what  penahy?— Why,  to 
no  leas  than  the  confiscation  of  all  his  reve- 
nues. But  this  is  to  end  with  the  war,  and 
they  are  to  be  (aiihftiUy  returned?— Ob!  no; 
nothing  like  it.  The  country  is  to  remain 
under  confiKation  until  all  the  debt  vrhich  the 
oompaiqr  shall  think  fit  to  incur  in  such  war 
shall  be  discharged ;  that  is  to  say,  for  ever. 
His  sole  eomfort  is  to  find  his  old  enemy,  the 
nabob  of  Arcoi,  placed  in  the  very  same  con- 
dition. 

The  revenurs  of  that  miserable  country  were, 
before  the  invasion  of  Hydw,  reduced  to  a  gross 
annual  receipt  of  thi«e  hundred  and  stx^ 
thousand  pound  .f    From  diis  receipt  the  sub* 


*  ib>p*ndlx.  No  8. 
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•idy  I  hare  just  stated  is  taken.    This  again,  the  purpose  of  rapine  aod  extortion;  fiv  lbs 
by  paymcots  in  advance,  by  extorting  d»*po(tiis  puqxwe  of  perpetuating  the  old  intrt|;ues,  aai> 
of  additional  sun»  to  a  vast  amount  for  the  mosities,  usuries,  and  corruptiooa. 
benefit  of  the  soiicara,  and  by  an  endles«  van-         It  was  not  enough  that  this  modcery  of  tri- 
ety  of  other  extortions,  public  and  private,  is  bute  was  to  be  continued  without  the  corre** 
loaded  with  a  debt,  the  amount  of  which  I  never  pondent  protection,  or  any  of  the  stipulated 
could  ascertain,  but  which  is  large  undoubtedly,  equivalents,  but  ten  years  of  arrear,  to  tha 
generating  an  usury  the  mast  completely  rui-  amount  of  £.4O0fl00  sterling,  is  added  to  aH 
nous  that  probably  was  ever  heard  of;  thai  im^  the  debts  to  the  company,  and  to  individuals, 
forty-eight  per  emt.ptnfoUt  momtftfy  with  com'  in  order  to  create  a  new  debt,  to  be  paid,  (if 
paitnd  inttreH.*  at  all  possible  to  be  paid  in  whole  or  in  part) 
Such  is  the  stale  to  which  the  con^iany's  only  by  new  usuries ;  and  all  this  for  the  nabob 
servants  have  reduced  that  country.    Now  of  Arcot,  or  rather  fix-  Mr.  Ben6eld,  and  tbs 
come  the  refiMrmen,  waatoreni,  and  oomfiNten  coqte  of  the  nabobs  creditors  and  their  soucafs. 
of  Ixkdia.    What  have  they  done?    In  addi-  Thus  these  miserable  Indian  princes  are  ood- 
tinn  to  all  tliese  tyrannous  ezactioos  with  aH  tinued  in  their  seats,  fi>r  no  other  purpose  than 
these  rubKNis  debts  in  their  train,  looking  to  to  render  them  in  the  first  instance  objects  of 
one  side  of  an  agreement  whilst  they  wilfully  every  species  of  extortion ;  and  in  the  second, 
abut  their  eyes  to  the  other,  they  withdraw  to  force  them  to  become,  for  the  sake  of  a  mo- 
from  Tanjore  all  the  benefits  of  the  treaty  of  mentary  shadow  of  reduced  authority,  a  sort 
1762,  and  they  subject  that  nation  to  a  perpe-  of  subord'mate  tyrants,  the  ruin  and  calamity, 
tual  tribute  of  forty  thousand  a  year  to  the  not  the  fathers  and  cherishers  of  their  people, 
nabob  of  Aroot ;  a  tribute  never  due,  or  pre-         But  take  this  tribute  only  as  a  mere  charge 
tended  to  be  due  to  hun,  even  when  he  appeared  (without  title,  cause,  or  equivalent)  on  tlm 
to  be  something ;  a  tribute,  as  things  now  stand,  people ;  what  one  step  has  been  taken  to  fiuniah 
not  to  a  real  potentate,  but  to  a  shadow,  a  grounds  for  a  just  calculation  and  estimate  of 
dream,  an  incubus  of  oppression.    Afler  the  the  proportion  of  the  burthen  and  the  abili^  ? 
company  has  accepted  in  subsidy,  in  grant  of  None;  not  an  attempt  at  it.     Thej  do  not 
territory,  in  remission  of  rent,  as  a  compen-  adapt  the  burthen  to  the  strength ;  l|itfThey  ea- 
sation  for  their  own  protection,  at  least  two  timate  the  strength  of  the  bc»arcrs  by  the  bur> 
hundred  thousand  pounds  a  year,  without  dis-  then  they  impose.    Then  what  care  is  taken 
counting  a  shilling  for  that  receipt,  the  minii^  to  leave  a  fuiid  sufficient  to  the  future  repro- 
ters  condemn  this  harassed  nation  to  be  tribu-  duction  of  the  revenues  that  are  to  bear  aB 
tary  to  a  person  who  b  himself,  by  their  own  these  loads  ?  Every  one,  but  tolerably  coover- 
arrangement,  deprived  of  the  ri^t  of  war  or  sant  in  Indian  affairs,  must  know  that  the  ex- 
peace  :  deprived  of  the  power  of  the  sword ;  istcnce  of  this  little  kingdom  dcpertds  on  its 
forbid  to  keep  up  a  single  regimoit  of  soldiers ;  controul  over  the  river  Cavery.     The  benefits 
and  is  therefore  i^^iolly  diBflj>led  from  all  pro-  of  heaven  to  any  community,  ought  never  to 
tection  of  the  country  which  is  the  object  of  be  connected  witli  political  arrangements,  or 
the  pretended  tribute.    Tribute  hangs  on  the  made  to  depend  on  the  personal  oomluct  of 
tword.    It  is  an  incident  inseparable  fitMn  real  princes;  in  whidi  the  mistake,  or  enrour,  or 
sovereign  power.    In  the  present  case  to  sup-  neglect,  or  distress,  or  passion  of  a  moment 
pose  its  existence,  is  as  absurd  as  it  is  cruel  on  either  side,  may  bring  famine  on  millions, 
and  oppressive.    And  hero,  Mr.  Speaker,  you  and  niin  an  innocent  nation  perhaps  for  a|:ea 
have  a  clear  exemplification  of  the  use  of  those  The  means  of  the  subsistence   of  nrtankind 
false  names,  and  false  colours,  which  the  gen-  should  be  as  immutable  a.s  the  lavKs  of  nature, 
tlemen  who  have  lately  taken  possession  of  let  power  and  dominion  take  what  course  they 
India  dioose  to  lay  on  for  the  purpose  of  dis-  may. — Observe  what  has  been  done  with  r»- 
guising  their  plan  of  oppression.    The  nabob  gard  to  this  important  concern.     The  use  of 
of  Arcot,  and  rajah  of  Tanjore,  have,  in  truth  this  river  is  indeed  at  length  given  to  the  rajah, 
and  substance,  no  more  than  a  merely  civil  and  a  power  provided  for  its  enjoyment  al  Ms 
authority,  heki  in  the  most  entire  dependence  oum  charge ;  but  the  means  of  furnishing  that 
on  the  company.   The  nabob,  without  military,  charge  (and  a  mighty  one  it  is)  are  wholly  cut 
without  federal  capacity,  is  extinguished  as  a  off.    This  use  <^  the  water,  wi-hich  ought  to 
potentate ;  but  then  he  is  carefully  kept  alive  have  no  more  connection  than  cloulds  and  rains, 
as  an  independent  and  sovereign  power,  for  and  sunshine,  with  the  politics  of  the  rajah, 

the  nabob,  or  the  company,  is  expressly  oon- 

*  i^ipendix,  Vo.!.  trived  as  a  means  of  enforciqg  demands  tad 
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arreftra  of  tribute.  This  horrid  and  unnatural 
instrument  of  extortion  had  been  a  distinguish- 
ing feature  in  the  enormities  of  the  Camatic 
politics  that  loudly  called  for  reformation.  But 
the  food  of  a  whole  people  is  by  the  reformen 
of  India  conditioned  on  payments  from  its 
prince,  at  a  moment  that  he  is  overpowered 
with  a  swarm  of  their  demands,  without  r^ 
gard  to  the  ability  of  either  prince  or  people. 
In  fine,  by  opening  an  avenue  to  the  irrupticm 
of  the  nabob  of  Arcot's  creditors  and  soucars, 
whom  every  man  who  did  not  fall  in  love  with 
oppression  and  corruption  on  an  experience  of 
the  calamities  they  produced,  would  have  raised 
wall  before  wall,  and  mound  before  mound,  to 
keep  from  a  possibility  of  entrance,  a  mor« 
destructive  enemy  than  Hyder  Ali  w  intro- 
duced into  that  kingdom.  By  this  part  of  their 
arrangement  in  which  they  establish  a  debt  to 
the  nabob  o(  Arcot,  in  effect  and  subetance, 
they  deliver  over  Tanjore,  bound  hand  and  foot, 
to  Paul  Benfield,  the  old  betrayer,  insulter, 
oppressor,  and  scourge  of  a  country,  which 
has  for  years  been  an  object  of  an  unremitted, 
but  unhappily  an  unequal  stru^Ie,  between 
the  bounties  of  Providence  to  renovate,  and 
the  wickedness  of  mankind  to  detroy. 

The  right  honourable  gentleman*  talks  of 
his  fairness  in  determining  the  territorial  dis- 
pute between  the  nabob  of  Arcot  and  the 
prince  of  that  country,  when  ho  supereeded 
the  determination  of  the  directors,  in  whom 
the  law  had  vested  the  decision  of  that  con- 
troversy. He  is  in  this  just  as  feeble  as  he  is 
in  every  other  part.  But  it  is  not  necessary 
to  say  a  word  in  refutation  of  any  part  of  his 
argument.  The  mode  of  the  proceeding  suffi- 
ciently speaks  the  spirit  of  it.  It  is  enough  to 
fix  his  character  as  a  judge  that  he  nei>er  heard 
the  direr4or»  in  d^enee  qf  their  adfudieaticny  nor 
eithrr  of  the  partie»  in  tupport  ofthar  re«peetive 
cimms.  It  is  sufficient  for  me,  that  he  takes 
from  the  rajali  of  Tanjore  by  this  pretended 
adjudication,  or  rather  from  his  unhappy  sub- 
jects, £.40,000  a  year  of  his  and  their  revenue, 
and  leaves  upon  his  and  their  shoulders  all  the 
charges  that  can  be  made  on  the  part  of  the 
nabob,  on  the  part  of  his  creditors,  and  on  the 
part  of  the  company,  without  so  much  as 
hearing  him  as  to  right  or  to  ability.  But 
what  principally  induces  me  to  leave  the  afiair 
of  the  territorial  dispute  between  the  nabob 
and  the  rajah  to  another  day,  is  this,  that  both 
the  parties  being  stripped  of  their  all,  it  little 
signifies  under  which  of  their  names  the  un- 
happy undone  people  are  delivered  over  to  the 

*  Mr.  Dundas. 


mefcile»  soucars,  the  allies  of  that  right  ho- 
nourable gentleman,  and  the  chancellor  of  the 
exchequer.  In  them  ends  the  account  of  this 
long  dispute  of  the  nabob  of  Arcot,  and  the 
rajah  of  Tanjore. 

The  right  honourable  gentlenuin  is  of  opi- 
nion, that  his  judgment  in  this  case  can  be 
censured  by  none,  but  those  who  seem  to  act 
as  if  they  were  paid  agents  to  one  of  the  par> 
ties.     What  does  he  think  of  his  court  of 
directors  ?    If  they  are  paid  by  either  of  the 
partis,  by  which  of  them  does  he  think  they 
are  paid?    He  knows  that  their  decision  has 
been  directly  contrary  to  his.    Shall  I  believe 
that  it  does  not  enter  into  his  heart  to  con- 
ceive, that  any  person  can  steadily  and  actively 
interest  himself  in  the  protection  of  the  injured 
and  oppressed,  without  being  well  paid  for 
his  service  ?    I  have  taken  notice  of  this  sort 
of  discourse  some  days  ago,  so  far  as  it  may 
be  supposed  to  relate  to  me.    I  then  contented 
myself,  as  I  shall  now  do,  with  giving  it  a 
c(^,  though  a  very  direct  contradiction.  Thue 
much  I  do  from  respect  to  truth.    If  I  did 
more,  it  might  be  supposed,  by  my  anxiety  to 
clear  myself,  that  1  had  imbibed  the  ideas, 
which,  for  obvious  reasons,  the  right  honour> 
able  gentleman  wishes  to  have  received  con- 
cerning all  attempts  to  plead  the  cause  of  the 
natives  of  India,  as  if  it  wore  a  disreputable 
employment.    If  he  had  not  forgot  in  his  pr^ 
sent  occupation,  ev^  principle  which  ought 
to  have  guided  him,  and  I  hope  did  guide  him, 
in  his  late  profession,  he  would  have  known, 
that  he  who  takra  a  fee  for  pleading  the  cause 
of  distress  against  power,  and  manfully  per- 
forms the  duty  he  has  assumed,  receives  an 
honourable  recompense  for  a  virtuous  service. 
But  if  the  right  honourable  gentleman   will 
have  no  regard  to  fact  in  his  insinuations,  or 
to  reason  in  his  opinions,  I  wish  him  at  least 
to  consider,  that  if  taking  an  earnest  part  with 
regard  to  the  oppressions  exercised  in  India, 
and  with  regard  to  this  most  oppressive  case 
of  Tanjore  in  particular,  can  ground  a  pre- 
sumption of  inierestod  motives,  he  is  himself 
the  most  mercenary  man  I  know.    His  con> 
duct  indeed  is  such  that  he  is  on  all  occasions 
the  btanding  testimony  against  himself.    He 
it  was  that  first  called  to  that  case  the  attention 
of  the  house :  the  reports  of  his  own  commit- 
tee are  ample  and  affecting  upon  that  subject  ;* 
and  as  many  of  us  as  have  escaped  his  mas- 
sacre, must  remember  the  very  pathetic  picture 
he  made  of   the  sufferings  of  the  Tanjore 

*  See  Report  IV.  Committee  of  Secrecy,  p 
73,  and  74  ;  and  Appendix  in  «uxvir|  ^Vuatc^. 
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Qoontry,  on  tho  day  when  he  moved  the  un- 
wieldy code  of  his  Indian  rosolutions.  Has 
1m  not  gtated  over  and  over  again  in  his  re- 
ports, the  ill  treatment  of  the  rajah  of  Tan- 
jore,  (a  branch  of  the  royal  house  of  the 
Marattas,  every  injury  to  whom  the  Marattas 
feh  as  offered  to  themselves,)  as  a  main  cause 
of  the  alienation  of  that  people  from  the  Bri- 
tiah  power  ?  And  does  he  now  think,  that  to 
betrqiy  his  principles,  to  contradict  his  declara- 
tions, and  to  become  himself  an  active  instru- 
meot  in  those  oppressions  which  he  had  so 
trmgically  lamented,  is  the  way  to  clear  him- 
mtt  of  having  been  actuated  by  a  pecuniary 
iiteresi,  at  the  time  when  he  chose  to  appear 
lull  of  teodemess  to  that  ruined  nation  ? 

The  right  honourable  gentleman  is  fond  of 
ptrading  on  the  motives  of  others,  and  on  his 
Ofwn.  As  to  himself,  he  despises  the  imputa- 
tions o£  those  who  suppose  that  any  thing  cor- 
rupt could  influence  him  in  this  his  unexam- 
pled liberality  of  the  public  treasure.  I  do 
not  know  that  I  am  obliged  to  speak  to  the 
motives  of  ministry,  in  the  arrangements  they 
have  made  of  the  pretended  debts  of  A  root 
and  Tanjore.  If  I  prove  fraud  and  collusion 
with  regard  to  public  money  on  those  right 
honourable  gentlemen,  I  am  not  obliged  to 
aKign  their  motives ;  because  no  good  motives 
can  be  pleaded  in  favour  of  their  conduct. 
Upon  that  cose  1  stand  ;  wo  are  at  issue ;  and 
I  desire  to  go  to  trial.  This,  I  am  sure,  is  not 
loose  railing,  or  mean  insinuation,  according 
to  their  low  and  degenerate  fashion,  when 
they  make  attacks  on  the  measures  of  their 
adversaries.  It  is  a  regular  and  juridical 
course ;  and,  unless  1  choose  it,  nothing  can 
compel  me  to  go  further. 

But  since  these  unhappy  gentlemen  have 
dared  to  hold  a  lofly  tone  about  their  motives, 
and  affect  to  despise  suspicion,  instead  of 
being  carefiil  not  to  give  cause  for  it,  I  shall 
beg  leave  to  lay  before  you  some  general  ob- 
■ervatioDson  what,  I  conceive,  was  their  duty 
in  so  delicate  a  business. 

If  I  were  worthy  to  suggest  any  line  of 
prudence  to  that  right  honourable  gentleman,  I 
would  tell  him,  that  the  way  to  avoid  suspi- 
cion in  the  settlement  of  pecuniary  transac- 
tions, in  which  great  frauds  have  been  very 
strongly  presumed,  is,  to  attend  to  these  few 
plain  principles: — First,  to  hoar  all  parties 
equally,  and  not  the  managers  for  die  suspected 
claimants  only. — Not  to  proceed  in  the  dork ; 
but  to  act  with  as  much  publicity  as  possible. 
—Not  to  precipitate  decisi(m — To  be  religious 
in  foUowing  the  rules  prescribed  in  the  com- 
•nission  under  which  we  act.  And,  laidy,  wid 


above  all,  not  to  be  fund  of  straining 
tions,  to  force  a  jurisdiction,  and  to  draw  to 
ourselves  the  management  of  a  trust  in  its 
nature  invidious  and  obnoxious  to  suapieion, 
where  the  plainest  letter  of  the  law  does  not 
compel  it.  If  these  few  plain  rules  are  ob- 
served, no  corruption  ought  to  be  suspected ; 
if  any  of  them  are  violated,  suspicion  will 
attach  in  proportion.  If  all  of  them  ore  vio- 
lated, a  corrupt  motive  of  some  kind  or  ochw 
will  not  only  be  suspected,  but  must  be  vio- 
lently presumed. 

The  persons  in  whose  favour  aU  dieae  rules 
have  been  violated,  and  the  conduct  of  minis- 
ters towards  them,  wUl  naturally  call  fix*  yoor 
oonsideration,  and  will  serve  to  lead  yoa 
through  a  series  and  combination  of  facts  and 
characters,  if  I  do  not  mirtakc,  into  the  very 
inmost  recesses  of  this  mysterious  business. 
You  will  then  be  in  possession  of  all  the  ma- 
terials on  which  the  principles  of  sound  juris- 
prudence will  found,  or  will  reject  the  pre- 
sumption of  corrupt  motives ;  or  if  such 
motives  are  indicated,  will  point  out  to  you  of 
what  particular  nature  the  corruption  is. 

Our  wonderful  minister,  as  you  all  know, 
formed  a  new  plan,  a  plan  ituigne  neen»  M<fie- 
tum  are  alio,  a  plan  for  supporting  the  freedom 
of  our  constitution  by  court  intrigues,  and  for 
removing  its  corruptions  by  Indian  delinquen- 
cy. To  carry  that  bold  paradoxical  design 
into  execution,  sufficient  funds  and  apt  instru- 
ments became  necessary.  You  are  perfectly 
sensible  that  a  parliamentary  reform  occupies 
his  thoughts  day  and  night,  as  an  essentiai 
member  in  tJiis  extraordinary  project.  In  h» 
anxious  researches  upon  this  subject,  natural 
instinct,  as  well  as  sound  policy,  would  direct 
his  eyes,  and  settle  his  choice  on  Paul  Bso- 
6eld.  Paul  Benfield  is  tlie  grand  |)ariiame»> 
tary  reformer,  the  reformer  to  whom  the  whole 
choir  of  reformers  bow,  and  to  whom  even  the 
right  honourable  gentleman  himself  must  yieU 
the  palm:  For  what  region  in  the  empire, 
what  city,  what  borough,  what  county,  what 
tribunal,  in  this  kingdom,  is  not  fidi  of  his 
labours  ?  Others  have  been  only  specidators , 
he  is  the  grand  practical  reformer ;  and  whilst 
tho  chancellor  of  the  exchequer  pledges  in  vain 
the  man  and  the  minister,  to  increase  d>e  prc^ 
vincial  members,  Mr.  Bcnfiekl  has  auspiciouBly 
and  practically  begun  it.  Leaving  far  behind 
him  even  Lord  Camelford's  generous  design  of 
bestowing  Old  Sanim  on  the  bank  of  England, 
Mr.  Benfield  has  tlirown  in  tho  borough  of 
Cricklade  to  reinforce  the  county  represrata- 
tion.  Not  content  with  this,  in  order  to  station 
a  steady  phalanx  for  aU  future  reforms,  this 
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public  ipirtted  unirer,  amid  his  duuitabl» 
toils  fijr  the  relief  of  India,  did  not  forget  the 
poor  rotten  constitution  of  his  natire  country. 
For  her,  he  did  not  disdain  to  stoop  to  the 
trade  of  a  wholesale  upholsterer  for  this 
house,  to  iiimish  it,  not  with  the  faded  tapes- 
try figures  of  antiquated  merit,  such  as  deco- 
rate, and  may  reproach  some  other  houses,  but 
with  real,  solid,  living  patterns  of  true  modem 
▼irtue.  Paul  Benfield  made  (reckoning  him- 
self) no  fewer  than  eight  members  in  the  last 
parliament.  What  copious  streams  of  pure 
blood  must  he  not  have  transfiised  into  the 
veins  of  the  present! 

But  what  is  even  more  striking  than  the 
real  services  of  this  new-imported  patriot,  is 
his  modesty.  As  soon  as  he  had  conferred 
this  benefit  on  the  constitution,  he  withdrew 
himself  fi-om  our  applause.  He  conceived 
that  the  duties  of  a  member  of  parliament 
(which  with  the  elect  faithful,  the  Urue  be- 
lievers, the  lalam  dt  parliamentary  reform,  are 
of  litde  or  no  merit,  perhaps  not  much  better 
than  specious  sins)  might  be  as  well  attended 
to  in  India  as  in  England,  and  the  means  of 
reformation  to  parliament  itself,  be  far  belter 
provided.  Mr.  Benfieki  was  therefore  no 
sooner  elected,  than  he  set  off  for  Madras,  and 
defrauded  the  longing  eyes  of  parliament. 
We  have  never  enjoyed  in  this  house  the 
luxury  of  beheading  that  minion  of  the  human 
race,  and  contemplating  that  visage,  which  hat 
so  long  reflected  the  happiness  of  nations. 

It  was  therefore  not  possible  for  the  minister  to 
consult  personally  with  this  great  man.  What 
then  was  he  to  do?  Throu^  a  sagacity  that 
never  foiled  him  in  these  pursuits,  he  found 
out  in  Mr.  BenfieM's  representative,  his  exact 
resemblance.  A  specific  attraction  by  which 
he  gravitates  tovrards  all  such  characters,  soon 
brought  our  minister  into  a  close  connection 
with  Mr.  Benfield's  agent  and  attorney ;  that 
is,  with  the  grand  contractor  (whom  I  name  to 
honour)  Mr.  Richard  Atkinson ;  a  name  that 
will  be  well  remembered  as  kmg  as  tlio  records 
of  this  house,  as  long  as  the  records  of  the 
British  treasury,  as  long  as  the  monumental 
debt  of  England  shall  endure. 

This  gentleman.  Sir,  acts  as  attorney  for 
Mr.  Paul  Benfield.  Every  one  who  heart 
m«,  is  well  acquainted  with  the  sacred  firiend- 
spip,  and  the  steady  mutual  attachment  that 
subsists  between  him  and  the  present  minuter. 
As  many  members  as  chose  to  attend  in  the 
first  session  of  this  parliament,  x:an  best  tell 
their  own  feelings  at  the  scenes  which  were 
dien  acted.  How  much  that  honouraUe  gen- 
deman  was  consulted  in  the  original  firame  and 


&bric  of  the  bill,  commonly  caUed  Mr.  Pitt'a 
India  bill,  is  matter  only  of  conjecture ;  thou|^ 
by  no  means  difficult  to  divine.  But  the  pubUe 
was  an  indignant  witness  of  the  ostentation  with 
which  the  measure  was  made  his  own,  and  the 
authority  with  which  he  brought  up  dausa 
after  chuise,  to  stuff  and  fatten  the  rankness  of 
that  corrupt  act.  As  fast  as  the  clauses  were 
brought  up  to  the  table  they  were  accepted.  No 
hesitation;  no  discussion.  They  were  r»> 
ceived  by  the  new  minister,  not  with  ^j^srobft- 
tion,  but  with  implicit  submission.  The  re- 
formation may  be  estimated  by  seeing  who  was 
the  reformer.  Paul  Benfiekl's  associate  and 
agent  was  held  up  to  the  world  as  legislator  of 
Hindostan.  But  it  was  necessary  to  authenti- 
cate the  coalition  between  the  men  of  intrigue 
in  India,  and  the  minister  of  intrigue  in  Elng- 
land,  by  a  studied  display  of  the  power  of  thw 
their  connecting  link.  Every  trust,  every  ho» 
nour,  every  distinction,  was  to  be  heaped  upon 
him.  He  was  at  once  nuuie  a  director  of  the 
Indiacompany;  made  an  alderman  of  London; 
and  to  be  made,  if  ministry  could  prevail,  (and 
I  am  sorry  to  say  how  near,  how  very  near 
they  were  prevailing,)  representative  of  the  ca- 
pital of  this  kingdom.  But  to  secure  his  ser- 
vices against  all  risk,  he  was  brought  in  for  a 
ministerial  borough.  On  his  part,  he  was  not 
wanting  in  zeal  for  the  common  cause.  His 
advertisements  shew  his  motives,  and  the  me- 
rits upon  which  he  stood.  For  your  minister, 
this  worn-out  veteran  submitted  to  enter  into 
the  dusty  field  of  the  London  contest ;  and  you 
all  remember,  that  in  the  same  virtuous  cause 
he  submitted  to  keep  a  son  of  public  office  or 
counting-house,  where  the  whole  business  of 
the  last  general  election  was  managed.  It 
was  openly  managed  by  the  direct  agent  and 
attorney  of  Benfieki.  It  was  managed  upon 
India  principles,  and  for  an  Indian  interesL 
This  was  the  golden  cup  of  abominations;  thia 
the  chalice  of  the  fornications  of  rapine,  usury, 
and  oppression,  which  was  held  out  by  the 
gorgeous  eastern  harlot;  which  so  many  of  the 
people,  so  many  of  the  nobles  of  this  land  had 
drained  to  the  very  dregs.  Do  you  think  that 
DO  reckoning  was  to  follow  this  lewd  debauch  ? 
that  no  payment  was  to  bo  demanded  for  this 
riot  of  public  drunkenness  and  naitonal  prosti- 
tution? Here!  you  have  it  hero  before  you. 
The  principal  of  the  grand  election  manager 
must  be  indemnified ;  accordingly  the  claims 
of  Benfield  and  his  crew  must  bo  put  above  all 
inquiry. 

For  several  years,  Boifield  appeared  as  the 
chief  proprietor,  as  well  as  the  chief  agent,  di- 
rector, and  controuler,  of  this  system  of  debt. 
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The  worthy  chairman  of  the  company  has 
■tated  the  clainn  of  this  single  gentleman  on 
the  nabob  of  Arcot,  as  amounting  to  five  hun- 
dred thousand  pound.*  Possibly  at  the  time 
of  the  chairman's  state  they  might  have  been 
as  high.  Eight  hundred  thousand  pound  had 
been  menticMied  some  time  before  ;f  and  ac- 
cording to  the  practice  of  shifting  the  names 
of  creditors  in  these  transactions,  and  reducing 
or  raising  the  debt  itself  at  pleasure,  I  think  it 
not  impomible,  that  at  one  period,  the  name 
of  Benfield  might  have  stood  before  those 
(rightful  figures.  But  my  best  information 
goes  to  fix  hb  share  no  higher  than  four  hun- 
dred thousand  pounds.  By  the  scheme  of  the 
present  ministry  for  adding  to  the  principal 
twelve  pw  cent,  from  the  year  1777  to  the  year 
1781,  four  hundred  thousand  pounds,  that 
smallest  of  the  sums  ever  mentioned  for  Mr. 
Benfield,  will  fi)rm  a  capital  of  £.592,000  at 
six  per  cent.  Thus,  besides  the  arrears  of 
three  years,  amounting  to  £.106.500  (which, 
as  fast  as  received,  may  be  legally  lent  out  at 
twelve  per  cent.)  Benfield  has  received  by  the 
ministerial  grant  before,  an  annuity  of  £.35,520 
a  year,  charged  on  the  public  revenues. 

Our  mirror  of  ministers  of  finance,  did  not 
think  this  enough  for  the  services  of  such  a 
friend  as  Benfield.  He  found  that  Lord  Ma- 
cartney, in  order  to  frighten  the  court  of  direc- 
tors from  the  project  <^  obliging  the  nabob  to 
give  soucar security  for  his  debt,  assured  them, 
that  if  they  should  take  that  step,  BenfieU  I 
would  infallibly  be  the  soucar;  and  would 
thereby  become  the  entire  master  of  the  Car- 
natic.  What  Lord  Macartney  thought  suffi- 
cient to  deter  the  very  agents  and  partaken 
with  Benfield  in  his  iniquities,  was  the  induce- 
ment to  the  two  right  honourable  gentlemen 
to  order  this  very  soucar  security  to  be  given, 
and  to  recall  Benfield  to  the  city  of  Madras, 
from  the  sort  of  decent  exile,  into  which  he 
had  been  relegated  by  Lord  Macartney.  You 
nost  therefore  consider  Benfield,  as  soucar 
security  for  £.480,000  a  year,  which  at  twenty- 
lour  per  cent,  (supposing  him  contented  with 
that  profit)  will,  with  the  interest  of  his  old 
debt,  produce  an  annual  income  of  £.149,520 
a  year. 

Here  is  a  specimen  of  the  new  and  pore 
aristocracy  created  by  the  right  honourable 
gentleman, §  as  the  support  of  the  crown  and 
constitution,  against  the  old,  corrupt,  refiractory, 
natural  interests  of  this   kingdom ;  and  this 


*  Mr.  Smith's  protest. 

f  Madras  correspondence  on  this  sobject. 
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is  the  grand  counterpoise  agaiost  all  odiflOi 
coalitions  of  these  interests.     A  single  Bok 
field  outweighs  them  all ;  a  criminal,  who  kng 
since  ought  to  have  fiittened  tfte  region  kiisv 
with  his  offal,  is,  by  his  majesty's  minislsrs, 
enthroned  in  the  government  of  a  great  king 
dora,  and  enfeoffed  with  an  estate,  which  is 
the  comparison  effaces  the  spleodotr  of  all  the 
nobility  of  Europe.    To  bring  a  little  Bors 
distinctly  into  view  the  true  secret  of  this  dark 
transaction,  I  beg  you  particularly  to  advert  id 
the  circumstances  wtiich  I  am  going  to  pbes 
before  you. 

The  general  corps  of  creditors,  as  weO  as 
Mr.  Benfieki  himself,  not  looking  well  into  fb- 
turi^,  nor  presaging  the  minister  of  this  day, 
thought  it  not  expedient  toe  their  cotnmon  in- 
terest, that  such  a  name  as  his  should  stand  at 
the  head  of  their  list.  It  was  therelbre  agreed 
among  them,  that  Mr.  Benfield  sbouki  dis- 
appear by  making  over  his  d^  to  Messrs. 
Taybr,  Majendie,  and  Call,  and  ahouid  in 
return  be  secured  by  their  bond. 

The  debt  thus  exonerated  of  so  great  a 
weight  of  its  odium,  and  otherwise  reduced 
from  its  alarming  bulk,  the  agents  thought  they 
might  venture  to  print  a  list  of  the  crediUMs. 
This  was  done  for  the  first  time  m  the  year 
1783,  during  the  duke  of  Portland's  adminisCra- 
tion.  In  this  list  the  name  of  Beitfi^ 
not  to  be  seen.  To  this  strong  negative  l< 
mony  was  added  the  further  testimony  of  the 
nabob  of  ArcoL  That  prince*^  (or  rather 
Mr.  Benfield  for  him)  writes  to  the  court  of 
directors  a  letterf  full  of  complaints  and  accu- 
sations against  Lord  Macartney,  conveyed  in 
such  terms  as  were  natural  for  one  of  Mr. 
Benfield's  habits  and  education  to  employ* 
Among  the  rest  he  is  made  to  complain  of  lus 
lordship's  endeavouring  to  prevent  an  intei^ 
course  of  politeness  and  sentiment  between 
him  and  Mr.  Benfield ;  and  to  aggravate  the 
affront,  he  expressly  declares  Mr.  Benfield's 
visits  to  be  only  (Hi  account  of  rea^iect  and  of 
gratitude,  as  no  pecuniary  transaction  sob* 
sisted  between  them. 

Such,  for  a  considerable  space  of  time,  was 
the  outward  form  of  the  loan  of  1777,  in  which 
Mr.  Benfield  had  no  sort  of  concern.  At 
length  intelligence  arrived  at  Madras,  that 

♦  Appendix,  No.  10. 

t  Dated  13th  October.  For  funher  niostra- 
tioD  ofihe  style  in  which  these  letters  were  wrfc* 
ten,  and  the  principles  on  which  they  proceed, 
see  letters  ttom  the  nabob  to  the  court  of  direc- 
tors,  dated  August  16ih,  and  September  7th 
178i,  delivered  by  Mr.  Jamea  Macpherson,  ori- 
nlscerto  the  nabob,  January  Hth,  1794.  Ap> 
pendlz.  No.  10. 
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this  debt,  which  had  always  been  renoiiiiced 
by  the  court  of  direelora,  was  rather  like  to 
become  the  lubject  of  ■omethkig  more  like  a 
criminal  inqairy,   than  of  any  patronage  or 
sanction  from  parliament    Every  ship  brought 
aocounts,  one  stronger  than  the  other,  of  the 
prevalence  of  the  determined  enemies  of  the 
Indian  system.    The  public  revenues  became 
an  object  desperate  to  the  hopes  of  Mr.  Ben- 
field  ;  he  therefore  resolved  to  fall  upon  his 
associates,  and,  in  violation  of  that  faith  which 
subsists  among  those  who  have  abandoned  all 
other,  commences  a  suit  in  the  mayor's  court 
against  Taykv,  Majendie,  and  Call,  for  the 
bond  given  to  him,  when  lie  agreed  to  disap- 
pear  for  his  own  benefit  as  well  as  that  of  the 
common  concern.    The  assignees  of  his  debt, 
who  little  expected  the  springing  of  this  mine, 
even  firom  such  an  engineer  as  Mr.  Benfield, 
after    recovering  their  first   alarm,    thought 
it   best    to  take  ground   on  the  real  state 
of  the  transaction.    They  divulged  the  whole 
mystery,  and  were  prepared  to  plead  that  they 
had  never  received  firxn  Mr.  Benfi^  any 
othw  considOTation  for  the  bond,  than  a  trans- 
fer, in  trust  for  himsdf,  of  his  demand  on  the 
nabob  of  Arcot.    An  univeraal   indignation 
arose  against  the  perfidy  of  Mr.  Benfield's 
proceeding:  the  event  of  the  suit  was  looked 
upon  as  so  certain,  that  Benfield  was  com- 
pelled to  retreat  as  precipitately  as  he  had 
advanced  boldly ;  he  gave  up  his  bond,  and 
was  reinstated  in  his  (niginal  demand,  to  wait 
the  fortune  of  other  claimants.    At  that  time, 
and  at  Madras,  this  hope  was  dull  indeed ; 
but  at  home  another  scene  was  preparing. 

It  was  long  before  any  public  account  of 
thb  discovery  at  Madras  had  arrived  in  Eng- 
land, that  the  present  minister  and  his  boani 
of  controul,  thought  fit  to  determine  on  the 
debt  of  1777.  The  recorded  proceedings  at 
this  time  knew  nothing  of  any  d(Dbt  to  BenfieUL 
There  was  his  own  testimony ;  there  was  the 
testimony  of  the  list;  there  was  the  testimony 
of  the  nabob  of  Arcot  against  it.  Yet  such 
was  the  ministers'  feeling  of  the  true  secret 
of  this  transaction,  that  they  thought  proper, 
in  the  teeth  of  all  these  testinMJoies,  to  give 
him  licence  to  return  to  Madras.  Here  the 
ministers  were  imder  some  embarrassment. 
Confounded  between  their  resolution  of  re- 
warding the  good  services  of  Benfield's  fiiends 
and  associates  in  En^and,  and  the  shame  of 
sending  that  notorious  incendiary  to  the  court 
of  the  nabob  of  Arcot,  to  renew  his  intrigues 
against  the  British  government,  at  the  time 
they  authorize  his  return,  they  forbid  him  vuh 
der  the  tevereit  pooalties«  fifom  any  cooveiM- 


tion  with  the  nabob  or  his  ministers ;  that  iS| 
they  forbid  his  communication  with  the  very 
person  on  account  of  his  dealings  with  whom 
they  permit  bis  return  to  that  city.  To  over- 
top this  contradiction,  there  is  not  a  word  re- 
straining him  from  the  finest  intercourse  with 
the  nabob's  second  son,  the  real  author  of  all 
that  is  done  in  the  nabob's  name ;  who,  in 
conjunction  with  this  very  Benfield,  has  ac- 
quired an  absolute  dominion  over  that  unhap- 
py man,  is  able  to  persuade  him  to  put  his 
signature  to  whatever  paper  they  please,  and 
often  without  any  communication  of  the  co»- 
tems.  This  management  was  detailed  to 
them  at  full  length  by  Lord  Macartney,  and 
they  cannot  pr^rad  ignorance  of  it.* 

I  believe,  after  this  exposure  of  facts,  no 
man  can  entertain  a  doubt  of  the  collusion  of 
ministers  with  the  corrupt  interest  of  the  de- 
linquents in  India.    Whenever  those  in  au- 
thori^  provide  for  the  interest  of  any  person, 
on  the  real  but  concealed  state  of  his  affairs, 
without  regard  to  his  avowed,  public,  and  os- 
tensible pretences,  it  must  be  presumed  that 
they  are  in  confederacy  with  hun,  because 
they  act  for  him  on  the  same  fraudulent  prin- 
ciples on  which  he  acts  for  himself.     It  is 
plain,  that  the  ministers  were  fully  apprised 
of  Benfield's  real  situation,  which   he   had 
used  means  to  conceal,  whilst  concealment 
answered  his  purposes.    They  were,  or  the 
person  on  whom  th^  relied  was,  of  the  cabi- 
net council  of  Benfield,  in  the  very  depth  of  all 
his  mysteries.    An  honest  magistrate  compels 
men  to  abide   by  one  story.    An  equitable 
judge  wodd  not  hear  of  the  claim    of   a 
man  vrho  had  himself  thought  proper  to  re- 
nounce it.    With  such  a  judge  his  sfaufiling 
and  prevarication  would  have  damned   his 
claims;  such  a  judge  never  would  have  known, 
but  in  order  to  anunadvert  upon  proceedin^p 
of  that  diaractnr. 

I  have  thus  laid  before  you,  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  think  with  sufficient  clearness,  the  oonnectioa 
of  the  ministers  with  Mr.  Atkinson  at  the 
general  election;  I  have  laid  open  to  yon  the 
connection  of  Atkinson  with  Benfield ;  I  have 
shewn  Benfieki's  employment  of  his  wealth, 
in  creating  a  parliamentary  interest,  to  pro- 
cure a  ministerial  protection ;  I  have  set  b^ 
fore  your  eyes  his  large  concern  in  the  debt, 
his  practices  to  hkle  that  concern  from  the 
public  eye,  and  the  liberal  protection  which 
he  has  recehred  fitim  the  minister.  If  this 
eluun  of  circumstances  does  not  lead  yoa  ne- 
oeseaarily  to  conclude  that  the  nuniiter  has 
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paid  to  the  ararice  of  Beofidd  tiw  aerrion  iMkr  thai  dbcipUne  aloM  tiat 

doDe  bj  BeoBekTs  ramwrtktm  to  hb  aabitka,  to  ^iread  to  any  ooosiderable  exioat,  or  to 

IdoDQCknowany  thiBfihortofihe  coofeorioo  fkritMlfa  general  public  iBiochioC    Ititi 

of  the  party  that  can  perwwiUi  you  of  his  gaik.  Son  no  apolof^  fcr  minialwra,  that  they  ban 

Claadeethieand  ooOueire  pracdoe  canoaiybe  not  been  bought  by  tho  East  India  deiiaqnMi^ 

Iraoad  by  oonbinatioo  and  eompaiieoa  of  cir-  but  that  they  hare  only  fiinned  an  aUianoevitt 

cunetanoes.     To  re)ect  such  coinbioatioo  and  thenifbrecreeoinfeadi  other 

eompariaoo  if  to  reject  the  only  meani  of  do>  cofdinf  totheezifenceof  their  aereral 

lectuif  fraud ;  it  is  indeed  to  fire  it  a  patent  tiea.    That  they  hare  done  so  ia 

and  free  licence  to  cheat  with  impunity.  the  junction  of  the  power  of  oAoe  in  Fafiinl, 

I  confine  myedf  to  the  coonectiooG^minia-  with  the  abuae  of  authority  in  tha  enot,  hat  ait 

ten,  mediately  or  immediately,  with  only  two  only  prerenled  eren  the  appearanca  of  redn« 

peraona  concerned  in  this  diAiL    How  many  to  the  grieranoes  of  India,   bat  I  wish  it  naj 

others,  who  support  their  power  and  greatneaa  not  be  found  to  hare  duUed,  if  noi  iiilJugaiiiwJ, 

within  and  without  doors,  are  eoneemed  ori-  the  honour,  the  candour,  the  gsttfjmaity,  the 

finally,  or  by  trandersof  these  debta,  BMiat  be  good  nature,  which  used  fimnerlj  to  chaiao* 

left  to  general  opmion.    I  refer  to  the  reports  terize  the  people  of  J^ig^and.    I  roafiai,  I 

of  the  adect  oonmiittee  for  the  proceedings  of  wish  ihat  some  more  foaliag  than  I  hare  y«t 

aoroe  of  the  agents  in  these  affiurs,  and  their  ofaaenred  for  the  suSeriags  of  our  feBow  «ca 

attempts,  at  least,  to  fumi^  ministers  with  turea  and  fi^ow-subjecta  in  that    oppreaNd 

the  meana  of  buying  general  oourta,  and  eren  part  of  the  world,  had  manifwalwH  kaelf  inaay 

whole  parliaments,  m  the  groae.^  one  quarter  of  the  kingdom,  or  in  any  one 

I  know  that  the  ministers  will  thiidc  it  little  large  deacripAioo  of  moi. 
leaf  than  acquittal,  that  they  are  not  charged  That  these  oppreaaiona  eadst,  ia  a  fret  as 
with  baring  taken  to  themaehrea  aome  part  of  more  denied,  than  it  ia  reaented  aa  it  ou|^  to 
the  money  of  which  they  hare  made  so  liberal  be.  Much  eril  baa  been  done  in  India  ondv 
a  donation  to  their  partisans,  though  the  the  British  authority.  What  has  been  doas 
charge  may  be  indisputably  fixed  upon  the  cor-  to  redress  it?  We  are  ito  longer  aorprisad it 
ruption  of  their  pnlitica.  For  my  part,  I  follow  any  thing.  We  are  abore  the  unloamed  aad 
their  crimes  to  that  point  to  which  legal  pro-  rulgar  passion  of  admiration.  But  it  wil 
sumptions  and  natural  indications  lead  me,  astonish  posterity,  when  they  read  our  «p»- 
without  considering  what  species  of  eril  motire  nions  in  our  aaions,  that  after  years  of  in- 
tends roost  to  aggrarate  or  to  extenuate  the  quiry  we  have  found  out  that  the  aolegrievaaot 
guilt  of  their  conduct.  But  if  I  am  to  speak  of  India  consisted  in  this,  that  the  soraaH  d 
my  private  sentiments,  1  think  that  in  a  thou-  the  company  there  had  not  profited  enough  of 
saind  cases  for  one  it  would  be  fiur  less  mis-  their  opportunities,  nor  drained  it  sufficieadj 
chierous  to  the  public,  and  fuH  as  little  dia-  of  its  treasures ;  when  they  shall  hear  that  tbe 
honourable  to  themselres  to  be  polluted  with  very  first  and  only  important  act  of  a  coai- 
•  direct  bribery,  than  thus  to  become  a  standing  minion  specially  named  by  act  of  parliaaeat, 
auxiliary  to  the  oppreasion,  usury,  and  pecu-  is  to  charge  upon  an  undone  country,  in  Ckreor 
lation  of  multitudes,  in  order  to  obtain  a  of  a  handfiil  of  men  in  the  humblest  ranks  of 
corrupt  support  to  their  power.  It  is  by  bri-  the  public  service,  the  enormous  sum  of  po^ 
bing,  not  so  often  by  being  bribed,  that  wicked  haps  four  millions  of  steriing  money, 
politicians  bring  ruin  on  mankind.  Ararice  is  It  is  difficult  for  the  most  wise  and  upright 
a  riral  to  the  punniits  of  many.  It  finds  goremnent  to  correct  the  abuses  of  remote 
a  multitude  of  checks,  and  many  opposers,  in  delegated  power,  productire  of  unmeasared 
erery  walk  of  life.  But  the  objects  of  ambition  wealth,  and  protected  by  the  boldness  and 
are  for  the  few ;  and  erery  person  who  aims  strength  of  the  same  ill-got  richea.  Thess 
■  at  indirect  profit,  and  therefore  wants  other  abuses,  fiiD  of  their  o«vn  wikl  native  vigour, 
protection  than  innocence  and  law,  instead  of  will  grow  and  flourish  under  mere  ne^JecL 
its  rival  becomes  its  instnunenU  There  is  a  But  where  the  supreme  authority,  not  oonteat 
natural  allegiance  and  fealty  due  to  this  domi-  with  winking  at  the  rapacity  of  its  inforiov 
neoring  paramount  evil,  Srom  all  the  vassal  instruments,  is  so  shameless  and  corrupt  as 
vices,  which  acknowledge  its  superiority,  and  openly  to  give  bounties  and  premiums  for  di^ 
readily  militate  under  its  banners ;  and  it  is  obedience  to  its  laws ;  when  it  will  not  trost  to 

the  activity  of  avarice  in  the  pursuit  of  its  owa 

•  Second  BepoAof Salect  (Oeoaral  Smith's)  ?»■?  ^.  »i  ■«=««»  P"**^  "»W>^  ^  •? 
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ft  ought  to  protect  property  (ram  eoch  Tlolenoei  othera  led  to  hit  own  power,  it  was  wiae  to 
the  commoaweelth  then  is  beoome  totally  per-  enquire ;  it  was  aale  to  publish :  there  wai 
▼erted  from  its  purposes;  neitherGod  nor  man  then  no  delicacy;  there  was  then  no  danger. 
wiQ  long  endure  it  f  nor  will  it  long  endure  But  when  his  object  is  obtained,  and  in  his 
itsdf.  In  that  case,  there  is  an  unnatural  in-  imitation  he  has  outdone  the  crimes  that  hd 
fection,  a  pestilential  taint  fermenting  in  the  had  reprobated  in  volumes  of  reports,  and  in 
constitution  of  society,  which  fever  vnd  coo-  sheets  of  biUs  of  pains  and  penalties ;  then 
Tulsions  of  some  kind  or  other  must  throw  off;  concealment  becomes  prudence ;  and  it  Con- 
or in  which  the  vital  powers,  worsted  in  an    oems  the  safety  of  the  state,  that  we  should 

imequal  stru^e,  are  pushed  back  upon  them-  not  know,  in  a  mode  of  parliamentary  oogni- 

selves,  and  by  a  reversal  of  their  whole  funo-  lanoe,  what  all  the  world  knows  but  too  well, 

tions,  fester  to  gangrene,  to  death ;  and  instead  that  is,  in  what  manner  he  chooses  to  dispose 

of  what  was  but  just  now  the  delist  and  boast  of  the  public  revenues  to  the  creatures  of  his 

of  the  creation,  thov  wiU  be  cast  out  in  the  politics. 

face  of  the  sun,  a  bloated,  putrid,  noisome,        The  debate  has  been  king,  and  as  mudi  so 

carcass,  full  of  stendi  and  poison,  an  offence,  on  my  part,  at  least,  as  on  the  part  of  thoeo 

a  honour,  a  lesson  to  the  worid.  who  have  spoken  before  me.    But  kmg  as  it 

In  my  opinion,  we  ou^t  not  to  wait  for  the  is,  the  more  material  half  of  the  subject  has 
fruitless  instruction  of  ciJamity  to  emjuire  into  hardly  hem  touched  on ;  that  is,  the  corrupt 
the  abuses  which  bring  upon  us  ruin  in  the  and  destructive  system  to  which  this  debt  has 
worst  of  its  forms,  in  the  loss  of  our  fame  and  been  rendered  subservient,  and  which  seems 
virtue.  But  the  right  honourable  gentleman*  to  be  pursued  with  at  least  as  much  vigour  and 
says,  in  answer  to  all  the  powerful  arguments  regularity  as  ever.  If  I  considered  your  ease 
of  my  honourable  friend — "  that  this  inquiry  is  or  my  own,  rather  than  the  weight  and  imper- 
ii a  delicate  nature,  and  that  the  state  will  tance  of  this  question,  I  ought  to  make  some 
suffer  detriment  by  the  exposure  of  this  trans-  Apok>gy  to  you,  perhaps  some  apobgy  to  my- 
action."  But  it  is  exposed;  it  is  perfectly  self,  for  having  detained  your  attention  so  kxig. 
known  in  every  member,  in  every  particle,  and  I  know  on  what  ground  I  tread.  This  subject, 
in  every  way,  except  that  which  may  lead  to  a  at  one  time  taken  up  with  so  much  fervour  and 
remedy.  He  knows  that  the  papers  of  oorres-  leal,  is  no  kxiger  a  fiitvourite  in  this  house, 
pondence  are  printed,  and  that  they  are  in  The  house  itself  has  undergone  a  great  and 
every  hand.  signal  revolution.     To  some  the  subject  is 

He  and  delicacy  are  a  rare  and  singular  oo-  strange  and  uncouth ;  to  several  harsh  and 

alition.    He  thinks  that  to  divulge  our  Indian  distaitefid ;  to  the  reliques  of  the  last  parlia- 

politics,  may  be  highly  dangerous.    He !  the  ment  it  is  a  matter  of  fear  and  apprehension, 

mover !  the  diairman !  the  reporter  of  the  It  is  natural  for  those  who  have  seen  their 

committee  of  secrecy !  he  that  brought  forth  friends  sink  in  the  tornado  which  raged  during 

in  the  utmost  detail,  in  several  vast,  printed  the  late  shif\  of  the  monsoon,  and  have  hardly 

folios,  the  most  recondite  parts  of  the  politics,  escaped  on  the  planks  of  the  general  wreck, 

the  military,  the  revenues  of  the  British  em-  it  is  but  too  natural  for  them,  ss  soon  as  they 

pire  in  India !   With  six  great  chopping  ba»-  make  the  rocks  and  quicksands  of  their  former 

tardsjt  each  as  lusty  as  an  infant  Heroules,  disasters,  to  put  about  their  new-built  barks, 

this  delicate  creature  blushes  at  the  sight  of  and,  as  much  as  possible,  to  keep  akwf  from 

his  new  bridegroom,  assumes  a  virgin  deli-  this  perikxn  lee  riiore. 
cacy ;  or,  to  use  a  more  fit,  as  well  ss  a  more        But  let  us  do  what  we  please  to  put  India 

poetic  comparison,  the  person  so  squeamish,  from  our  thoughts,  we  can  do  nothing  to  sepa- 

so  timid,  so  trembling  lest  the  winds  of  heaven  rate  it  from  our  public  interest  and  our  natioiml 

should  visit  too  roughly,  is  expanded  to  broad  reputation.    Our  att^npts  to  banish  this  im- 

sunshine,  exposed  like  the  sow  of  imperial  portunate  duty,  will  only  make  it  return  upon 

augiuy,  lying  in  the  mud  with  all  the  prodigies  us  again  and  agab,  and  every  time  in  a  shape 

of  her  fertility  about  her,  as  evidence  of  her  more  unpleasant  than  the  former.    A  govem- 

deUcateamours--7Vt^:inlaeapcftfjn/GBtes«niao  ment  has  been  fabricated  for  that  great  pro- 

Jacebat,  alba  wolo  readxmM  a&i  dnmm  vben  vinoe ;  the  right  honourable  gentleman  says, 

HotL  that  therefore  you  ought  not  to  examine  into 

Whilst  discoveiy  of  the  misgovemment  of  its  conduct    Heavens !  what  an  argument  ia 

this !   We  are  not  to  examine  into  the  conduct 

e  Mr.  Dondas.  ^  ^  direction,  because  it  is  an  old  govem- 

t  BU  Esports  of  the  Cammktae  of  Secreey.  ntont:  we  are  not  to  examine  into  this  board 
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«r  oontroul  bocaiwe  it  is  a  new  one.  Then 
we  aro  only  to  examine  into  the  oonduct  of 
tboaa  who  have  no  conduct  to  account  for. 
Unibrtunately  the  basli  of  this  new  government 
has  been  laid  on  old  condemned  delinquents, 
•nd  its  superttructure  is  raised  out  of  prose- 
cutors tamed  into  protectors.  The  event  has 
been  such  as  might  be  expected.  But  if  it  had 
been  otherwise  constituted ;  had  it  been  con- 
stituted even  as  I  wished,  and  as  the  mover  of 
this  question  had  planned,  the  better  part  of 
the  proposed  establishment  was  in  the  publi- 
city of  its  proceedings;  in  its  perpetual  re- 
ifKNisibility  to  parliament.  Without  this  check, 
what  is  our  government  at  home,  even  awed, 
as  every  European  government  is,  by  an  au- 
dience formed  of  the  other  states  of  Europe, 
by  the  applause  or  condemnation  of  the  dis- 
cerning and  critical  company  befbre  which  it 


actji  ?    But  if  the  scene  on  the  otbor  aide  of 
the  globe,  which  tempU,  invites,  almosl  ooi»> 
pels  to  tyranny  and  rapine,  be  do!  impeded 
with  the  eye  of  a  severe  and  unremitting  vigi> 
lance,  shame  and  deaCnictioo  must  ensue.  For 
one,  the  worst  event  of  this  daj,  thoo^  it  umj 
deject,  shall  not  break  or  subdue  me.    The 
call  upon  us  is  authoritalive.    L«A  who  wil 
shrink  back,  I  shall  be    Iband  at  iiiy  posL 
Baffled,  discountenanced,  subdued,  diacredded, 
as  the  cause  of  justice  and  humanity  is,  it  wil 
be  only  the  dearer  to  me.     Wboer^  therdbre 
shall  at  any  time  bring  belbre  you  any  tfaiif 
towards  the  relief  of  our  dintroopod  fefleii- 
citizcns  in  India,  and  towards  a  aubvendoo  of 
the  present  most  corrupt  and  oppreaaive  ayataa 
for  its  government,  in  me  ahall  find,  a  weak,  1 
am  afraid,  but  a  steaffy,  earnest,  and  hkdii 
assistant. 
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CLAUSES  OF  MR.  PITT'S  BILL. 

Referred  to  from  p.  S8S. 

jtppcinting  CommuaUmerg  to  enquire  into  the 
fee»t  grattddet,  pffquitUes,  emtAtnuntMj  vohich 
an,  or  haoe  been  laldy,  received  in  the  neveral 
puUicfifioee  therein  mentioned;  to eoBOfnime  into 
any  abute$  which  mcy  exi$t  in  the  9ame^  ^rc. 

AiTD  be  it  further  enacted,  that  it  shall  and 
may  be  lawful  to  and  for  the  said  commission- 
ers, or  any  two  of  them,  and  they  are  hereby 
impowered,  authorized,  and  required,  to  exo- 
vune  tg*on  oath  (which  oath  they,  or  any  two 
of  them,  are  hereby  authorized  to  administer) 
the  several  persons,  of  ofi  descriptions,  belong- 
ing to  any  of  the  officers  or  departments  before 
mentioned,  and  ail  other  perfone  whom  the  said 
commissioners,  or  any  two  of  them,  shall  think 
fit  to  examine,  touching  the  bunneMt  of  each 
office  or  department,  and  the  feee,  gratuitieat 
perquidtet,  and  emohimente  taken  theretn,  and 
touching  aJI  other  matters  and  things  neces- 
sary for  the  execution  of  the  powers  vested  in 
the  said  commissioners  by  this  act ;  aU  u^ach 
ferwne  are  hereby  required  and  directed  puno- 
tnally  to  attend  the  said  commissioners,  at  mdt 
time  and  place  a$they,or  any  two  of  than,  ahall 
appoifUf  and  alao  to  obaerve  and  eaeeute  auck 
crd0v  c0ui  dtrecdofw  as  the  said  conmiiasionerB, 
er  any  two  of  them,  shall  make  or  give  for  the 
pwpoMa  bdbn 


And  be  it  enacted  by  the  authoritjrafiireaaid, 
that  the  said  coaunissiooers,  or  any  two  of 
them,  shall  be,  and  are  hereby  impowered  lo 
examine  into  any  corrupt  and  fiauchikmt  piac> 
tices,  or  other  misconduct,  committed  by  aay 
person  or  persons  concerned  in  the  manage* 
ment  of  any  of  the  offices  or  departments  bcv»* 
inbe(bre  mentioned :  and,  (or  the  better  ezeeo- 
tion  of  this  present  act,  the  said  commiasiaoen, 
or  any  two  qfthem,  are  hereby  authorised  toaieet 
and  aityfram  time  to  txtntf  in  audi  place  crplaoeg 
aa  they  ehaUJind  moat  convenient,  with  or  wilk- 
out  adjournment,  and  to  aend  their  preeqH  er 
precepta,  under  their  handa  and  aeala,  /or  tatff 
peraon or peraona  u3hataoever,andJbr  aueh  &aofa, 
papers,  uiriHngs,  or  reoorda,  aa  they  ahall  judge 
neceaaary  for  their  ir^ormation,  relating  to  ay 
ff  the  qfflcea  or  departmenia  hereinbefore  men- 
tioned; and  all  UalUfi,  conatablea,  aimiffa,  aad 
other  hia  majeaty^a  qfioera,  are  hereby  requirtdle 
obey  and  execute  aueh  ordera  andpnaepta  afore' 
aaid,  aa  ahall  be  aent  to  them  or  oiy  ^  tham  by 
the  aaid  conwdaaumera,  or  oaay  two  ^  tkan^ 
touching  thepremiaea. 


APPENDIX,  No.  J. 
Referred  to  from  p.  S86w 

NABOB  or  argot's  DEBTS. 

Mr.  George  Smith  being  asked,  Wbe* 
ther  the  debts  of  the  nabob  of  Arcot  lutve  iB- 
creaacd  since  he  knew  Madias  t  be  saidi  T«^ 
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tbey  have.    He  distinguuhet  hit  debts  into  Uiiadebc  wm  gireo  for  the  pnpoMt  BiMtifmMl 

two  ■orts ;  those  contracted  before  the  year  in  the  above  <|ueetioai  but  he  does  Bot  kaaw 

1166,  aud  those  contracted  from  that  year  lo  that  it  was  so. — ^Being  asked.  Whether  it  WIP 

the  year  in  which  he  left  Madras.— Being  the  general  opinion  of  the  seCtlement?  he  said« 

asked,  What  he  thinks  is  the  original  amount  He  cannot  say  that  it  was  the  general  opinioBi 

of  the  old  debts?  ho  said,  Beti^»en  twenty  but  it  was  the  opinion  of  accnsidsrablepaKtoC 

three  and  twenty-four  lacs  of  pagodas,  as  well  the  settlement.    Being  asked.  Whether  it  wm 

as  he  can  recollect. — ^Being  asked,  What  was  the  declared  opinion  of  those  that  were  coo* 

theamountof  that  debt  when  he  Idl  Madras?  cemed  in  the  debt,  or  those  that  were  not?  ht 

be  said,  Between  four  and  five  bus  of  pago*  sakl,  It  was  the  opinion  of  both  parties,  al 

das,  as  he  understood. — Being  asked,  What  least  such  of  them  as  he  convened  with.'^ 

was  the  amount  of  the  new  debt  when  he  left  Being  asked.  Whether  he  has  reason  lo  bs- 

Madras?  he  said,  In  November,  1777,  that  lieve  that  the  interest  really  paid  by  the  nabob| 

debt  amounted,  according  to  the  nabob's  own  upon  obligations  given,  or  money  lent,  did  not 

account,  and  published  at  Chipauk,  his  place  frequently  exceed  twelve  per  cent.?— ^  sakl, 

of  residence,  to  sixty  lacs  of  pagodas,  undo-  Prior  to  the  first  of  August,  1774,  he  had  had 

pendent  of  the  oU  debt,  on  which  debt  of  sixty  reason  to  believe,  that  a  higher  interest  than 

lacs  of  pagodas,  the  nabob  did  agree  to  pay  twelve  per  cent  was  paid  by  the  nabob,  on 

an  interest  of  twelve  per  cent,  per  annum. —  monies  lent  to  him ;  but  (rixa  and  after  that 

Being  asked.  Whether  this  debt  was  approved  period,  when  the  last  act  of  parliament  took 

of  by  the  court  of  directors?  he  said.   He  place  in  India,  he  does  not  know  that  more 

does  not  know  it  was. — Being  asked,  Whedier  than  twelve  per  cent,  had  been  paid  by  the 

the  old  debt  was  recognized  by  the  court  of  nabob,  or  received  finom  bun.— Bdng  asked, 

directors  ?  he  said,  Yes,  it  has  been ;  and  the  Whether  it  is  not  his  opinion,  that  the  nabob 

court  of  directors  have  sent  out  repeated  orders  has  paid  more  than  twelve  per  cent,  for  money 

to  the  president  and  council  of  Madras,  to  en-  due  since  the  first  of  August,  1774?  he  said, 

force  its  recovery  and  payment.— Being  a^dced,  He  has  heard  that  he  has,  but  he  does  not 

If  the  interest  upon  the  new  debt  is  punctually  know  it. — Being  asked.  Whether  he  has  been 

paid  ?  he  said.  It  was  not  during  his  residence  at  tokl  so  by  any  considerable  and  weighty  au- 

Madras,  from  1777  to  1779,  in  which  period  he  thority,  that  was  like  to  know?  he  said.  He 

thinks  no  more  than  five  per  cent,  interest  was  has  been  so  informed  by  persons  who  he  be- 

paid,  in  different  dividends  of  two  and  one  per  lievee  had  a  very  good  opportunity  of  knowing 

cent. — Being  asked,  What  is  the  usual  course  it. — ^Being  asked.  Whether  he  was  ever  toM 

taken  by  the  nabob,  concerning  the  arrears  of  so  by  the  nabob  of  Aroot  himself?  he  said, 

interest?  he  said,  Not  having  ever  lent  him  He  does  not  recollect  that  the  nabob  of  Aroot 

monies  himself,  he  cannot  fully  answer  as  to  the  directly  told  him  so,  but  from  vi^iat  he  said,  he 

mode  of  settling  the  interest  with  him.  did  infer  that  he  paid  a  hi^ier  interest  tha« 

Being  asked,  Whethw  he  has  reason  to  b»-  twelve  per  cent 
lieve  the  sixty  lacs  of  pagodas  was  all  prmci-  Mr.  Smith  being  asked.  Whether,  in  the 
pa!  money  really  and  tiuly  advanced  to  the  course  of  trade,  he  ever  sold  any  thing  to  the 
nabob  of  Aroot,  or  a  fictitious  capital,  made  nabob  of  Arcot  ?  he  said.  In  the  year  1775 
up  of  obligations  given  by  him,  where  no  mo-  he  did  sell  to  the  nabob  of  Arcot  pearls  to  the 
ney  or  goods  were  received,  or  which  was  in-  amount  of  d8,£00  pagodas,  for  which  the  nabob 
creased  by  the  uniting  into  it  a  greater  interest  gave  him  an  order  or  tai^cah  on  the  country 
than  the  twelve  per  cent,  expressed  to  be  due  of  Tanjore,  payable  in  nx  months,  without 
on  the  capital,  he  sakl,  He  has  no  reason  to  interest — Being  asked,  Whether,  at  the  tine 
believe  that  the  sum  of  sixty  lacs  of  pagodaa  he  asked  the  nabob  his  price  for  thepearis,  tha 
was  lent  in  money  or  goods  to  the  nabob,  be-  nabob  beat  down  that  price,  as  dealerB  con- 
cause  that  sum  he  thinks  is  of  more  value  than  monly  do?  he  said,  No;  so  fiir  trom  it,  he 
all  the  money,  goods,  and  chattels  in  the  set-  o&end  him  more  than  he  asked  by  1,000  pa- 
tiement ;  but  he  does  not  know  in  what  mode  godas,  and  which  he  rejected.  Being  asked, 
or  manner  this  debt  of  ihe  nabob's  was  incurred  Whether  in  settling  a  transaction  of  discount 
or  accumulated.  Being  asked.  Whether  it  with  the  nabob's  agent,  he  was  not  offwed  n 
was  not  a  general  and  well-grounded  opinion  greater  discount  than  twelve  per  cent  he  said, 
at  Madras,  that  a  great  part  of  this  sum  was  Li  discounting  a  soucar's  bill  for  180,000  pi^ 
accumulated  by  obligations,  and  was  for  ser-  godas,  the  nabob's  agent  did  oflfor  him  a  dis- 
vices  performed  or  to  be  performed  for  the  count  of  twenty-four  per  cent,  per  aanim, 
nabob?  he  said.  He  has  heard  that  a  part  of  M^ing,  that  it  was  the  usual  rata  of 
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by  the  nabob;  but  wbicfa  be  would  not 
■eeept  of,  thinking  himself  ooofiDed  bj  the  act 
of  paiiiament  limiting  the  interest  of  mooies  to 
twehre  per  ceirt.  and  aooordinglj  he  discoimted 
the  bill  at  twelve  per  oenL  per  anmon  ool j.— 
Being  aiked,  Whether  he  doea  not  think  thoee 
offera  were  made  himi  because  the  nabob 
thought  be  was  a  person  of  some  consequesoe 
in  the  settlement?  he  said,  Being  only  a  pri- 
vate merchant,  he  apprehends  that  the  offer 
was  made  to  him  more  from  its  being  a  gene- 
ral practice,  than  from  anj  opinion  of  hii  im* 
porUuice. 


APPENDIX,  No.  S. 
Referred  to  from  p.  380. 

A  bill  for  the  better  government  of  the  terri- 
torial possessions  and  dependencies  in  India. 

[OiM  of  Mr.  Fba'B  India  bUU,] 

Ahd  be  it  further  enacted  by  the  authority 
aforesaid,  that  the  nabob  of  Aroot,  the  rajah 
of  Tanjore,  or  any  other  native  protected 
prince  in  India,  shall  not  assign,  mortgage,  or 
pledge  any  territory  or  land  whatsoever,  or  the 
produce  or  revenue  thereof,  to  any  British 
subject  whatMever;  neither  shall  it  be  lawful 
to  and  for  any  British  subject  whatsoever  to 
take  or  receive  any  such  assignment,  mortgage, 
or  pledge ;  and  the  same  are  hereby  declared 
to  be  null  and  void ;  and  all  payments  or  deli- 
veries of  produce  or  revenue,  under  any  such 
assignment,  shall  and  may  be  recovered  htxk 
by  such  native  prince  paying  or  delivering  the 
same,  from  the  person  or  persons  receiving  the 
■ame,  or  his  or  their  representatives. 
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Referred  to  from  p.  399  and  408. 

(copy.) 

ilth  May,  1782. 

Letter  from  the  Committee  of  assigned  Reve- 
nue, to  the  President  and  Select  Committee, 
dated  27th  May,  1782;  with  comparative 
itatement,  and  minute  thereon. 

To  the  Right  Honourable  Ijord  Macartney ^  KJB. 
President  and  CrovemoWy  ^.  Sdect  Com' 
nuUee  of  Fort  St.  George. 

My  Lord,  and  Gentlemen, 

Although  we  have,  in  obedience  to  your 
commands  of  the  6th  January,  regularly  laid 
before  you  our  proceedings  at  large,  and  have 
occasionally  addresaed  you  upon  sudi  points  as 
required  year  rMolutioof  or  orders  for  our 


guidance,  we  still  think  it  neoenary  to  eottaet 
and  digest,  in  a  summary  report,  tboae 
actions  in  the  manageroeot  of  the 
revenue,  which  have  principally  engaged  our 
attention,  and  which,  upon  the  proceeding,  ai« 
too  much  intermixed  with  ordinary  occuintss 
to  be  readily  traced  and  understood. 

Sudi  a  report  may  be  Ibmied  with  the  greater 
propriety  at  this  time,  wlien  your  lordship,  kc 
have  bc«n  pleased  to  conclude  your  arrango- 
ments  (or  the  rent  of  several  of  the  nabob't 
districts.  Our  aim  in  it  is  brieOy  lo  ezpiaia 
the  state  of  the  Camatic  at  the  period  of  ths 
nabob's  assignment;  the  particular 
which  existed,  to  the  prejudice  of  that 
ment,  aAer  it  was  made;  and  the 
which  your  lordship,  he.  have,  upon  our  le- 
oommendation,  adopted  for  renxyring  tfaon 
causes,  and  introducing  a  more  reguiar  and  be* 
nefrcial  system  of  management  in  the  oouatry. 

Uyder  Ali  having  entered  the  Camatic 
with  his  whole  force,  about  the  midtfle  of  July, 
1780,  and  employed  fire  and  sword  in  its  de- 
struction for  near  eighteen  months  before  the 
nabob's  assignment  took  place,  it  will  not  be 
difficult  to  conceive  the  state  of  the  country  at 
that  period.  In  those  provinceai  which  were 
fully  exposed  to  the  ravages  of  horve,  scares 
a  vestige  remained  either  of  popuiation  or 
agriculture :  such  of  the  miserable  inhabitutt 
as  escaped  the  fiiry  of  the  sword  were  either 
carried  into  the  Mysore  country,  or  left  to 
struggle  under  the  horrours  of  famine.  The 
Arcot  and  Trichioopoly  districts  began  early 
to  feel  the  effects  of  this  desolating  war.  Tin- 
nevelly,  Madura,  and  Ramnadaporum,  diougih 
little  infested  vrith  Ryder's  troops,  became  a 
prey  to  the  incursions  of  the  Polygars,  who 
atript  them  of  the  greatest  part  of  the  rerw- 
oues;  Ongole,  Nellore,  and  Pafaiaud,  the  onhr 
remaining  districts,  had  suffered  but  in  a  smaU 
degree. 

The  misfortunes  of  war,  however,  were  oat 
the  on\y  evils  which  the  Camatic  experienced. 
The  nabob's  aumildars,  and  other  servants,  a|^ 
pear  to  have  taken  advantage  of  the  general 
confusion  to  enrich  themselves.  A  very  smsH 
part  of  the  revenue  was  accounted  for ;  and  so 
high  were  the  ordinary  expenses  of  every  di^ 
trict,  that  double  the  apparent  prod;ice  of  the 
whde  country  would  not  have  satisfred  them. 

In  this  state,  which  we  believe  is  no  way 
exaggerated,  the  company  took  charge  of  this 
assigned  countries.  Their  prospect  of  relifll 
from  the  heavy  burthens  of  the  war,  was  in- 
deed but  little  advanced  by  the  nabob's  coih 
cession;  and  the  revenues  of  the  Cwnttie 
fweniad  in  danger  of  being  irroooveriMy  bill 
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wilett  a  speedy  and  entire  change  of  sysleia  meats  appeared,  by  the  nabob's  own-aooouiHa, 

could  be  adopted.  to  be  one  lac  of  rupees  nxxre  than  the  rooeipti. 

On  our  minutes  of  the  21st  January,  we  In  other  districts,  the  charges  were  noi  in  so 

treated  the  subject  of  the  assignment  at  some  high  a  proportion,  but  still  rated  on  a  moal  •»• 

length,  and  pointed  out  the  nnschiefs  which,  in  travagaiit  scale ;  and  we  saw,  by  erery  aocoust 

addition  to  the  effects  of  the  war,  had  arisen  that  was  brought  before  us,  the  ahsoluta  iiece»- 

from  what  we  conceived  to  be  wrong  and  op-  sity  of  retrenching  ooosidenUy  ia  all  the 

pressive  management.— We  used  the  freedom  articles  of  expense. 

to  suggest  an  entire  alteration  In  the  mode  of  Our  own  reason,  aided  by  such  iaquiris*  as 

realiring  the  revenues.   We  proposed  a  consi-  we  were  able  to  make,  suggested  the  altarap 

derable  and  immediate  reduction  of  expenses,  tions  we  have  recommended  to  your  lofdahip, 

and  a  total  change  of  the  principal  aumildars  &c.  under  this  hMd.    You  will  obaenre,  that 

who  had  been  employed  under  the  nabob.  we  have  not  acted  sparingly ;  but  we  chose 

Our  ideas  had  the  good  fortune  to  receive  rather,  in  cases  of  dtMjbt,  to  incur  the  hazard 
your  approbation  ;  but  the  removal  of  the  na-  of  retrenching  too  much,  than  too  little ;  be- 
bob's  servants  being  thought  improper  at  that  cause  it  would  be  easier,  after  any  stated 
particular  period  of  the  collections,  we  em-  allowance  for  expenses,  to  add  what  might  be 
ployed  our  attention  chiefly  in  preserving  what  necessary,  than  to  diminish.  We  hope,  how- 
revenue  was  left  the  country,  and  acquiring  ever,  there  will  be  no  material  increase  in  the 
such  materials  as  might  lead  to  a  more  perfect  articles  as  they  now  stand, 
knowledge  of  its  former  and  present  state.  One  considerable  charge  upon  the  nabob's 

These  pursuits,  as  wo  apprehended,  met  country  was  for  extraordinary  sikbendies,  so- 

with  great  obstructions  ftom  the  conduct  of  the  poys,  and  horsemen,  who  appeared  to  us  to  be 

nabob's  servants.    The  orders  they  received  a  very  unnecessary  incumbrance  on  the  rev»> 

were  evaded  under  various  pretexts ;  no  atten-  nue.    Your  lordship,  &c.  have  determined  to 

tion  was  paid  to  the  strong  and  repeated  ap-  receive  such  of  these  people  as  will  inlist  into 

plications  made  to  them  for  the  accounts  of  the  company's  service,  and  discharge  the  rosL 

their  management ;  and  their  attachment  to  This  measure  will  not  only  relieve  the  country 

the  company's    interest  appeared,   in  every  of  a  heavy  burthen,  but  tend  greatly  to  fix  ia 

instance,  so  feeble,  that  we  saw  no  prospect  the  ccnnpany  that  kind  of  authority,  which  is 

whatever  of  success,  but  in  the  appointment  requisite  for  the  due  collection  of  the  revenues, 

of  renters  under  the  company's  sole  authority.  In  consequence  of  your  detennination  re- 

Upon  this  principle  we  judged  it  expedient  specting  the  nabob's  sepoys,  &c.  every  duunge 
to  recommend,  that  such  of  Uie  nabob's  did-  imder  that  head  has  been  struck  out  of  oar 
tricts  as  were  in  a  state  to  be  farmed  out,  account  of  expenses.  If  the  whote  number  of 
might  be  immediately  let  by  a  public  adver-  these  people  bo  enlisted  by  the  company,  there 
tisement,  issued  in  the  company's  name,  and  will  probably  be  no  more  than  sufficient  to  corn- 
circulated  through  every  province  of  the  Car-  plete  their  ordinary  military  establishment, 
natic ;  and  with  the  view  of  encouraging  bid-  But  should  the  present  reduction  of  the  nabob^s 
ders,  we  proposed,  that  the  countries  mi^t  be  artillery  render  it  expedient,  after  tlie  war,  to 
advertised  for  the  whole  period  of  the  nabob's  make  any  addition  to  the  company's  establish- 
assignment,  and  the  security  of  the  company's  raent,  for  the  purposes  of  the  assigned  coun- 
protection  promised,  in  the  fullest  manner,  to  tries ;  the  expense  of  such  addition,  whatever 
Euch  persons  as  might  become  renters.  it  be,  must  be  deducted  fi-om  the  present  ao- 

This  plan  had  the  desired  effect;  and  the  count  of  savings, 

attempts  which  were  secretly  made  to  coun-  In  considering  the  charges  of  the  severd 

teract  it,  afforded  an  unequivocal  proof  of  its  districts,  in  order  to  estaUish  better  regula- 

necessity :  but  the  advantages  resiiltaig  from  tions,  we  were  careful  to  discriminate  those 

it  were  more  pleasingly  evinced,  by  the  number  incurred  for  troofis  kept,  or  supposed  to  be 

of  proposals  that  were  delivered,  and  by  the  kept  up  fur  the  defence  of  the  country,  from 

torms  which  were  in  general  offered  for  the  those  of  the  sibbendy,  servants,  &c.  for  the 

districts  intended  to  be  farmed  out.  cultivation  of  the  landa,  and  the  coUectioa  of 

Having  so  &r  attained  the  purposes  of  the  the  revenues,  as  well  as  to  pay  attention  to 
assignment,  our  attention  was  next  turned  to  such  of  the  established  customs  of  the  ooontry, 
the  heavy  expenses  entailed  upon  the  different  ancient  privileges  of  the  inhabitants,  and  pub- 
provinces  ;  and  hero,  we  confess,  our  astonish-  lie  charities,  as  were  necessarily  allowed,  and 
ment  was  raised  to  the  highlit  pitch.  In  the  appeared  proper  to  be  continued ;  but  which, 
Trichiaopoly  country,  the  standing  dasbursa-  uader  the  nabob'*  govanuncat,  weie  not  on^ 
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ntad  ■ueh  bifher,  but  had  been  blanded  uDtler 
tmo  eottmr^  tad  almoit  mintolligibie  tide  of 
Fumnw  cf  tfao  Datrieto ;  m  joniad,  peibapt, 
to  ■Slid  pleM  and  rneun  of  tacroUng  ud 
•pprapriAting  great  nart  of  tbe  revenuM  to 
o4wr  pivpoaoi  tban  udriy  appearad;  and  oer- 
laialj  betraying  tbe  utmoit  neglect  and  rnia- 
BymaceaMiiif  aa  gmng  latitude  far  every  ipe- 
dee  or  fraud  and  oppieanon.  Suob  a  lyaleni 
baa,  in  tbe  few  latter  yean  of  tbe  nabob's  ne- 
oewitiea,  broogfal  aU  bia  ooontriea  into  tbat 
aituation,  from  wbidi  nolbing  but  tbe  moat 
rigid  oMXNMMny)  atrict  obeerranoe  ef  tbe  con- 
duct of  maoagen,  and  tbe  moat  conciliating 
attention  to  tbe  rights  of  the  inhahitanta  can 
possibly  recover  thank 

Itnowonlyromainsfar  us  to  biy  belbre  yoor 
lordship,  fcc.  the  indosed  statement  of  tbe 
■urns  at  which  the  districts  lately  advertised 
have  been  let,  compared  with  the  ifmimts  of 
Ibeir  produce  delivered  by  the  nabob,  and  en- 
tered on  our  proceedings  of  the  21st  Janoaiy. 
Likewise  a  comparative  view  of  the  former 
and  present  expeneea. 

The  nabob's  accounts  of  the  produce  of  theaa 
districts  state,  as  we  have  some  reason  to 
diink,  the  sums  which  fanner  renters  engaged 
to  pay  to  him  (and  i^ocb  were  seldom,  if  ever, 
■mde  good^  and  not  the  eumi  actually  produced 
by  the  districts;  yet  we  have  theiatismrtion  to 
observe,  that  tbe  preeent  aggregate  renia,  upon 
an  average,  are  equal  to  those  acconnlB.  Toor 
lofdriiip,  fee.  camot  indeed  expect,  that,  fai 
Ibe  midst  ofihe  danger,  invasion,  anddistreas, 
which  assail  tbe  Caniatic  on  every  aide,  tbe 


renten  now  appointed  wil  be  able  at  preesal 
to  fulfil  the  terms  of  their  leasee;  but  we  tnait, 
from  the  measures  we  have  taken,  tbat  v«y 
Utile,  if  any,  of  tbe  actual  ftniUij^'^w  wiU  ke 
^lost,  even  during  the  vrar;  and  thai  oa  ibe 


return  of  peace  and  tranquillity,  tbe  icoten  wil 
have  it  in  their  power  fidlj  to  pecfism  tfaair 
respective  agreeuMnlL 

We  much  regret  tbat  tbn  *^— fn  of  tbe 
Aroot  province  will  noC  admit  of  tbn  sasmssl 

tiement  wbich  has  been  made  far  tbe  other  dis- 
tricts ;  but  the  enemy  being  in  pnnaiMim  of 
the  capita],  together  with  aeveral  otherslra^ 
boUs,  and  having  entirely  deeolated  tbe  coan- 
try,  there  is  little  room  to  hope  for  more  froa 
it,  than  a  bare  subsistence  to  tbe  few  garrMom 
we  have  left  there. 

We  shall  not  fail  to  give  oiar  »Hjwp»y^  |^ 
wards  obtaining  every  infermation  reapectii^ 
this  province,  that  tbe  present  tmnm  win  per* 
mit ;  and  to  take  the  fikat  opportunity  to  pr^ 
poee  such  arrangements  far  tbe  managenHat 
aa  we  may  think  eligibk. 

We  have  the  honour  to  be 
Yonr  most  obedient 
Humble  servants, 

fC^AMLEM  OaKLXT, 
Etlss  Ikwih, 
Hall  PLUJcxm, 
David  HALxnunToa, 
GxoBOK  MounnAT. 

Fort  St  George,  STtb  Maji  178L 
A  tnie  oopyi 

/.  AmBsHsn,  Sec 
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APPENDIX,  No.  5. 

Refarred  to  frora  p.  404. 

CMe  of  certain  Persons  renting  ibe  assigned 
Lands  under  the  authority  of  the  East  India 
Company. 

Eatrati  of  a  Later  from  the  PrendtrU  and 
OmtteU  of  fhrt  Sl  Otorge^  tSth  May^ 
1789. 

**  Ojrs  of  them  [the  renters]  Ram  Chunder 
Raus,  was  indeed  one  of  those  unfortunate 
rajahs,  whose  country,  by  hting  near  to  the 
Urriionee  qf  the  nabobf  forfeited  its  title  to  in- 
dependence ;  and  became  the  prey  of  ambition 
and  cupidity.  This  man,  though  not  able  to 
resist  the  company's  arms,  employed  in  euch  a 
deed  at  the  noMI't  inetigation,  had  industry  and 
ability.  He  acquired,  by  a  eeriee  of  Benicee, 
even  the  conSdence  of  the  nabob ;  who  suffered 
him  to  rentapart  of  the  country  of  which  he  had 
deprived  him  of  the  property.  This  man  had 
afforded  no  motive  for  his  rejection  by  the  na- 
bob, but  that  of  being  ready  to  engage  with 
the  company ;  a  motive  most  powerful  indeed, 
but  not  to  be  avowed.'* 

[This  is  the  person  whom  the  English  in- 
■truroants  of  the  nabob  of  Arcot  have  had  the 
audacity  to  charge  with  a  corrupt  transaction 
with  Lord  Macartney ;  and,  in  support  of  that 
charge,  to  produce  a  forged  letter  from  his 
lordwip's  steward.  The  charge  and  letter 
the  reader  may  see  in  this  appendix,  under  the 
{Moper  head.  It  is  asserted,  by  the  uoofortunate 
prince  above  mentioned,  that  the  company  first 
•euled  OQ  the  coast  of  Coromandel  under  the 
protection  of  one  of  his  ancestors.  If  this  be 
true  (and  it  is  far  from  unlikely)  the  worid 
must  judge  of  the  return  the  descendant  has 
met  with.  The  case  of  another  of  the  victims, 
given  up  by  the  ministry,  though  not  altogether 
•0  striking  as  the  former,  is  worthy  of  atten- 
tion. It  is  that  of  the  renter  of  the  province  of 
Nellore.] 

"  It  is  with  a  wantonness  of  falsehood,  and 
indifference  to  detection,  asserted  to  you,  in 
proof  of  the  validity  of  the  nabob's  objections, 
that  this  man's  failures  had  already  forced  us 
to  remove  him ;  though  in  fact  he  has  con- 
tinued invariably  in  office ;  though  our  greatcet 
tuppliee  have  been  recavedfrom  him ;  and  that, 
in  the  disappointment  of  your  remittances  [the 
remittances  fi'om  Bengal]  and  of  other  re* 
sources,  the  species  sent  uafrom  Nellore  alone 
has  sometimes  enabled  us  to  carry  on  the  pub* 
Uc  business ;  and  that  the  preMnt  expedition 
mgatnetthe  French  must,  without /Aisassistancs 
from  the  assignment,  have  been  laid  aside,  or 
delayed  until  it  might  have  become  too  late.'* 


[This  man  is  by  the  ministry  givea  over 
to  the  mercy  of  persons  capable  of  makmg 
charges  on  him, "  wUh  a  wafUtmneeeqffhttkami, 
ami  indifference  to  detection,"  What  is  hfcely 
to  happen  to  him  and  the  rest  of  the  victims, 
may  appear  by  the  following] 


Letter  to  the  Govemour  Gtnend  and 
March  ISth,  1782. 


"  Thb  speedy  termination  to  which  the  peo- 
ple were  taught  to  look,  of  the  company's  iniei^ 
ference  in  the  revenues,  and  the  Teogeanee 
denounced  against  those  who,  contrary  to  the 
mandate  of  the  duri>ar,  should  be  connected 
with  them,  as  reported  by  Mr.  Sulivan,  may, 
as  much  as  the  former  exactions  and  oppres- 
sions of  the  nabob  in  the  revenue,  as  reported 
by  the  commander  in  chief,  have  deterrrd 
some  of  the  fittest  men  Crom  offering  to  be  con- 
cerned in  iu 

"  TIio  timid  disposition  of  the  Hindoo  na- 
tives of  this  country  was  not  likely  to  be  insen- 
sible to  the  specimen  of  that  vengeance  given 
by  his  excellency  the  amur,  who,  upon  the 
mere  rumour  that  a  Bramin,  of  the  naune  of 
Appogee  Row,  had  given  proposals  to  the 
company  for  the  rentership  of  Veilore,  had  the 
temerity  to  send  for  him,  and  to  put  him  in 
confinement. 

*'  A  man  thus  seized  by  the  nabob's  seapnys 
within  the  walls  of  Madras,  gave  a  general 
alarm ;  and  government  found  it  necessary  to 
promise  the  protection  of  the  company,  in  order 
to  calm  the  apprehensions  of  the  people." 


APPENDIX,  No.  6. 

Referred  to  from  p.  404. 

Extract  of  a  Letter  from  the  Council  and  Sehd 
Committee  at  Fort  St.  George,  to  the  Gaoer- 
nour  General  and  Council,  dated  ibth  May^ 
1783. 

In  the  prosecution  of  our  duty,  we  beseech 
you  to  consider  as  an  act  of  strict  and  nece»> 
sary  justice,  previous  to  reiteration  of  your 
orders  for  the  surrender  of  the  assignment,  how 
far  it  would  be  likely  to  affect  third  persons, 
who  do  not  appear  to  have  committed  any 
breach  of  their  engagements.  You  command 
us  to  compel  our  aumils  to  deliver  over  their 
respective  charges  as  shall  be  appointnl  by 
the  nabob,  or  to  retain  their  trust  under  his 
solo  authority,  if  he  shall  choose  to  confirm 
them.  These  aumils  are  really  renters,  they 
were  appointed  in  the  room  of  the  mh(itf\ 
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aumili,  and  contrary  to  hit  wishes;  they  hare  of  authority,  waa  at  all  times   particularly 

already  been  rejected  by  htm,  and  are  there>  afiected  by  the  nabob : — it  is  the  lan|^age  dC 

fore  not  likely  to  be  confirmed  by  him.    They  all  acts  of  state,  and  all  public  transactions, 
applied  to  this  government,  in  consequence  of '   among  the  mussulman  chie&  of  Hindostan.  Tho 

public  advertisements  in  our  name,  as  posses-  nabob  thought  to  have  gained  no  inconsider- 

sing  in  this  instance  the  joint  authori^  of  the  able  point,  in  procuring  the  correspondence  from 

nabob  and  the  company,  and  have  entered  into  our  predecessors  U>  the  rajah  of  Tanjore  to  be 

mutual  and  strict  oovenaiUs  with  us,  and  we  changed  from  the  Maratta  language,  which 

with  them,  relative  to  the  certain  districts  not  that  Hindoo  prince  understands,  to  the  Per- 

actually  in  the  possession  of  the  enemy ;  by  sian,   which  disclaims   understanding.      To 

which  covenants,  as  they  are  bound  to  the  force  the  rajah  to  the  nabob's  language,  was 

punctual  payment  of   their  rents,  and   due  gratifying  the  latter  with  a  new  species  of 

management  of  the  country,  so  we,  and  our  subserviency.     He  bad  formeriy  contended 

constituents,  and  the  public  fitith,  are  in  like  with  considerable  anxiety,  and  it  was  thought 

manner  bound  to  maintain  them  in  the  enjoy-  no  inconsiderable  cost,  for  particular  forms  of 

ment  of  their  leases,  during  the  continuance  of  address  to  be  used  towards  him  in  that  lan- 

the  term ;  that  term  was  for  five  years  agree-  guage.    But  aU  of  a  sadden,  in  favour  of  Mr. 

ably  to  the  words  of  the  assignment,  which  Benfield,  he  quits  his  former  affections,  his 

declare  that  the  time  of  renting  shall  be  for  habits,  bis  knowledge,  his  curiosity,  the  in- 

three  or  five  years,  as  the  govenMMir  shaO  set-  creasing  mistrust  of  age,  to  throw  himself  upon 

tie  with  the  renters.— Their  leases  cannot  be  the  generous  candour,  the  faithful  interpreta- 

legaHy  torn  from  them.  Nothing  but  their  pre-  lion,  the  grateful  return  and  eloquent  organ  of 

vious  breach  of  a  part  could  justify  our  breach  of  Mr.  Benfield  !~-A&.  Benfield  rdata  and  reads 

the  whole;  such  a  stretch  and  sinise  of  power  tofuU  he  plea»e$  to  kU  excellency  the  Ameer  ul 

would  indeed  not  only  savour  of  the  assump-  Omrah—idt  excdleney  commurdeaUe  with  the 

tion  of  sovereignty,  but  of  arbitrary  and  oppree-  nabob  hit  fathart  in  the  language  the  latter 

sive  despotism.    In  the  present  contest,  who-  underatande.    Through  two  ehamtdt  m>  pure^ 

ther  the  nabob  be  guilty,  or  we  be  guilty,  the  the  truth  tmut  arrive  at  the  nabob  in  perfect 

renters  are  not  guilty.    Whichever  of  the  con-  Tenement;  through  thie  double  trust,  his  high' 

tending  parties  has  broken  the  condition  of  ness  receives  whatever  impression  it  may  be  con- 

the  assignment,  the  renters  have  not  broken  veruent  to  make  on  him :  he  abandons  his  ngna- 

the  condition  of  their  leases.     These  men,  in  ture  to  whatever  paper  they  tell  him  contains,  m 

conducting  the  business  of  the  assignment,  the  English  language^  the  sentitntnts  with  which 

have  acted  in  opposition  to  the  designs  of  the  ^ley  had  inqtired  lum.    He  thus  is  surrounded 

nabob,  in  despite  of  the  menaces  denounced  on  every  side.    He  is  totally  at  their  mercy  ^  to 

against  all  who  should  dare  to  oppose  the  man-  believe  what  is  not  true,  and  to  subscribe  to  what 

dates  of  the  durbar  justice.    Gratitude  and  he  does  not  mean.    There  is  no  system,  so  new, 

humanity  require  that  provision  shoukl    be  so  foreign  to  his  intentUmSy  that  they  may  noi 

made  by  you,  before  you  set  the  nabob's  minis-  pursue  tn  his  netmej  wiihofut  possibility  ofdeteo- 

ters  locwe  on  the  country,  for  the  protection  of  tion  :  for  they  are  cautious  of  who  approaeh  him, 

the  victims  devoted  to  Uieir  vengeance.  and  have  thought  prudent  to  decUnej  for  htm^ 

Mr.  Benfield,  to  secure  the  permanency  of  the  visits  of  the  gavemawr,  even  upon  the  usual 

his  power,  and  the  perfection  of  his  schemes,  solemn  and  acceptable  occasion  of  delivering 

thought  it  necessary  to  render  the  nabob  an  to  his  highness  the  company's  letters.    Such 

absolute  stranger  to  the  state  of  his  aflmirs.  is  the  eot^)lete  aseendency  gamed  by  Mr.  Ben- 

He  assured  his  highness,  that  full  justice  was  Jldd.    It  may  be  partly  explained  by  the  facts 

not  dcHie  to  the  strength  of  his  sentiments,  and  observed  already  some  years  ago  by  Mr.  Ben- 

the  keenness  of  his  attacks,  in  the  translations  field  himself  in  regard  to  the  nabob,  of  the 

that  were  made  by  the  company's  servants  infirmities  natural  to  his  advanced  age,  joined 

from  the  original  Persian  of  his  letters.    He  to  the  decays  of  his  constitutfon.    To  this 

therefore  proposed  to  him,  that  they  should  ascendency,  in  proportion  as  it  grew,  must 

for  the  future  be  transmitted  in  English. — Of  chiefly  be  ascribed,  if  not  the  origin,  at  least 

the  English  language  or  writing  his  highness,  the  continuance  and  increase,  of  the  nabob's 

or  the  ameer,  caimot  read  one  word,  though  disunion  with  this  presidency ;   a  disunion 

the  latter  can  converse  in  it  with  sufficient  which  creates  the  importance,  and  subserves 

fluency.     The  Persian  language,  as  the  Ian-  the  resentments  of  Mr.  Benfield ;  and  an  os- 

guage  of  the  Mahomedan  conquerours,  and  of  cendmey  which,  if  you  offset  the  surrender  ^ 

the  court  of  Delhi,  as  an  appMidage  or  signal  iSks  OMg^gtmoA,  vAl  enMky  Uant  ihs  emrom 
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haentkm;  tokm^  mnd  tothe  Ameer' 
td'Omnhf  and  to  Syed  Auam  Caarm,  the  a»> 
tignment  wimld  m  fael  he  maremdered.  HE 
WILL  (IP  ANY)  BE  THE  SOUCAR 
SECURITY;  and  aeenrity  in  tJm  <madry  it 
mnmUrmemtd  6y  pontman.  You  would  not 
tkoooe  to  take  Ike  amignment/rom  the  campeamfy 
to  give  it  to  JndindmHle.  Oftbe  inifiroprietjQf 
111  retwniBg  to  the  mbob,  Mr.  Benfield  woald 
Mm  afUB  trfgaib  froa  hk  foniMr  obterrmtioiii, 
dut  ondar  bv  highiie«*8  manageiiieiit,  his 
eooody  dsdioed,  hia  people  emi{;rated,  hit 
roMBiies  decfeesed}  uid  Ids  ouuHfiy  wu  n," 
pidly  approscfaing  to  a  itete  of  political  inaolk 
vencj.  Of  9jed  Asun  Cawoi  we  jQ(%e  onlj 
from  the  obenrations  this  letter  abiMdj  ooo- 
tains.  But  of  the  other  two  peraons  [Ameer* 
ol-Omvah  and  Bifr.  BenlMd]  we  undertake  to 
declare,  not  ac  partiea  in  a  caoM,  or  erea  aa 
voluntary  wiineiMSi  bat  aa  ezecuti?e  officersy 
reporting  to  you,  in  die  discharge  of  our  duty, 
and  under  thie  impremioB  of  the  sacred  obliga- 
tioo  which  binds  us  to  truth,  as  well  as  to  jus- 
tice, that,  from  every  obserration  of  their  prin- 
ciples and  dispositions,  and  every  information 
of  their  character  and  conduct,  they  have  pro- 
secuted projects  to  the  injury  and  danger  of 
(he  company  and  individuals;  Atdiiwmddbe 
iuqnoper  to  loiiC,  and  dmgtnma  to  emplmf 
tkeMi  in  ai^  jmbUe  or  important  mtaation;  duU 
Ae  tram^iuiOi^  ef  the  CamaHc  roquiroe  a  to- 
ttroint  to  the  pomet  of  iht  ameer ;  and  thai  Ike 
eotnpanjffWkoeetervieeandproteetionMr.Bef^ 
Jhld  hae  repeatei&f  and  rooentiy  farfekod^  urndd 
be  more  eeeure  agoinat  danger  and  emfuinan^  tf 
As  were  removed  from  their  eeoeral  preoideneieo. 
[After  the  above  solemn  declaration  from  so 
weighty  an  authority,  the  principal  object  oC 
that  awftd  and  deliberate  warning,  instead  oC 
'*  being  removed  from  the  several  presidencies,'* 
IS  licensed  to  return  to  one  of  the  principal  oC 
those  presidencies,  and  the  grand  theatre  of  the 
operations  on  account  of  which  the  presidency 
recommends  his  total  remofvaL  The  reason 
given  is  for  the  aoooromodation  of  that  very 
debt  which  has  been  the  chief  instrument  of  htt 
dangerous  practices,  and  the  main  cause  of  all 
the  confusioM  in  the  company's  goveramenL] 
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William  PRmix,  Eaq. 
ding  to  order,  was  adked.  In  wbat  smtinn  be 
was  in  the  cunyauy's  serrioe?  Im  said.  He 
went  to  India  in  the  year  1766, 
the  Madras  establisfaasem ;  he 
during  the  former  war  with  Hy^er  Ah, 
capacity  of  paymaster  and  finniiniiMBiy  to  pat 
of  the  army,  and  was  afteiwawls  paynaaslersai 
commissary  to  die  army  in  the  finn  >mg*  <f 
Tanyore,  and  the  ■i>m>m]pw»*  f^wwi^i^m-  ijbm 
secretary  to  the  secret  department  from  ITS 
to  1775 ;  he  came  to  England  in  1775,  and  r^ 
turned  again  to  Madias  the  beginnii^of  1776; 
he  was  resident  at  the  durbar  of  the  r^ah  of 
Tanjore  from  that  time  to  the  monlh  of  M^r; 
and  from  that  time  to  January  1780  was  chief 
ofNagoreand  Canecal,  the  finst  of  which  was 
recei^  from  the  rajah  of  Tanjore,  and  the  se- 
cond was  taken  from  the  French.— Being  asksi^ 
Who  sent  himto  Tanjore?  he  said.  Sir  The- 
masRumbold,  and  the  Secret  Committee^— — > 
Beingtbenasked,  Upon  what  errand?  heaaid, 
He  went  first  up  with  a  letter  from  the  eompa» 
ny  to  the  rajah  of  Tanjore ;  he  was  direded  li> 
give  the  rajah  the  strongest  assuranoss  that  be 
should  be  kept  in  possession  of  hia  ooualiy,aBd 
every  privilege  to  which  be  bad  been  restored; 
be  was  likewise  directed  to  negotiate  with  ibe 
rajah  of  Tanjore  for  the  oeesion  of  the  seaport 
aiMJdistrict  of  Nagore,  in  Heu  of  the  town  and 
district  of  Devicotte,  which  he  had  promised 
to  Lord  Pigot:  these  were  the  principal,  and 
to  the  best  of  his  recollectian  at  present  the 
only  objects  in  view,  v^ien  he  was  first  senti^ 
to  Tanjore.  In  the  course  of  his  stay  at  Ta»> 
jore  other  matters  of  business  occurred  b^ 
tween  the  company  and  the  rajah,  which  came 
under  his  management  as  resident  at  that  dur> 
bar.  Being  a^ed.  Whether  the  rajah  did 
deliver  up  to  him  die  town  and  the  annned 
districts  of  Nagore  voluntarily,  or  whether  hs 
was  forced  to  it  ?  he  said.  When  he  made  lbs 
first  proposition  to  the  rajah,  agreeable  to  tbs 
directions  he  had  received  from  tiie  secret  cosi- 
mittee  at  Madnus,  in  the  moat  free,  open,  and 
liberal  manner,  the  mjah  tokl  him  the  seaport 
of  Nagore  was  entirely  at  the  aervioe  of  hit 
benefi[£ton  the  company,  and  that  ho  was 
happy  in  having  that  opportunity  of  taaiifyint 
his  gratitude  to  them;  these  may  he  suppossn 
to  be  words  of  oouise,  but  from  every  aapsr^ 
<nioe  which  he  had  of  the  mfah's  mind  md. 
oandnct,  whilat  he  waa  at  Taqora,  ha  has  1 
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son  to  believe  that  his  deelaratknw  of  gratitude  that  thej  were  let  al  Madras  in  comequaaoa 
to  the  company  were  perfectly  tincere ;  he  of  public  adTertisements  which  had  been  made 
speaks  of  the  town  of  Nagore  at  present,  and  a  there:  he  beiierea,   indeed,  there  were  veir 
certain  district,  not  of  the  districts  to  the  amount  few  men  in  thoae  diatricts  reaponaible  eaonga 
of  which  they  afterwards  received.    The  rajah  to  have  been  entrusted  with  the  management  of 
asked  him,  To  what  amount  he  expected  a  jag-  those  lands.    Being  asked.  Whether,  at  tfie 
hire  to  the  company :    And  the  witness  Anther  time  he  was  authorised  to  negotiaM  for  Naf 
said,  That  he  acknotniedged  to  the  committee  gore  in  the  pfa^e  of  Deviootta,  DeviooCta  wm 
that  he  was  not  instructed  upon  that  head ;  given  np  to  the  rajah?  he  said,  No. — ^Being 
that  he  wrote  for  orders  to  Madras,  and  was  asked.  Whether  the  rajah  of  Tanjore  did  not 
directed  to  ask  the  rajah  for  a  ja^iire  to  a  ceiw  frequently  deoire  that  the  districts  of  Am6  and 
lain  amount ;  that  this  gave  rise  to  a  kmgnego-  Hanymaatygoodft  idioaki  be  restored  to  hini 
ciation,  the  rajah  representing  to  him  his  in-  agreeable  to  treaty,  and  the  rnwysny^s  orders 
ability  to  make  such  a  gift  to  the  company  as  to  Lord  Pigot?  he  said,  Many  a  tisse ;  and  ho 
the  secret  committee  at  Madras  seemed  to  ex-  transmitted   his  representations  ragnbrly  t» 
pect ;  while  he  (the  witness)  on  the  other  hand,  Madras.'-Being  dwn  asked,  Wh^ier  thooo 
was  directed  to  make  as  good  a  bargain  as  he  f^aces  were  restored  to  him  ?  he  said.  Not 
could  for  the  company.    From  the  view  that  while  he  was  in  India, 
he  then  took  of  the  rajah's  finances,  fimn  the  Being  .adked.  Whether  he  was  not  autho- 
situation  of  his  country,  and  fixxn  the  load  of  rized  and  required  by  the  president  at  M»* 
debt  which  pressed  hard  upon  him,  he  believes  dras  todomand  a  large  sum  of  money  over  and 
he  at  different  times,  in  his  correspondence  above  the  four  lacs  of  pagodas  that  were  to 
with  the  govermnent,  represented  the  neoessity  be  annually  paid  by  a  grant  of  the  rajah,  made 
of  their  being  moderate  in  their  demands,  and  in  the  time  of  Lord  Pigot?  he  said.  He  was ;  to 
it  was  at  last  agreed  to  accept  of  the  town  of  the  amount,  he  believes,  of  four  lacs  of  pago* 
Nagore,  valued  at  a  certain  annual  revenue,  das,  commonly  known  by  the  name  of  deposit* 
and  a  jaghire  annexed  to  the  town,  the  whole  moneys— Being  asked,  Whether  the  rajah  did 
amounting  to  2^,000  rupees. — ^Being  asked,  not  frequendy  plead  his  inability  to  pay  that 
Whether  it  did  turn  out  so  valuable  ?  he  said,  money?  he  nid,  He  did  every  time  he  men- 
He  had  not  a  doubt  but  it  wooU  turn  out  more,  tioned  it,  and  complained  loudly  of  the  demand, 
as  it  was  let  for  more  than  that  to  farmera  at  —Being  asked,  Whether  he  thinks  those  ooaa- 
Madras,  if  they  had  managed  the  districts  pro-  plaints  were  well  feunded  ?  he  says,  He  thinks 
perly,  but  th^  toere  gbran^eft  to  Ae  mamun  the  rajah  of  Tanjore  was  not  oo^  not  in  a 
and  cuHoma  of  the  people ;  when  thejf  coma  state  of  abili^  to  pay  the  deposit-money,  but 
down  the^  opprtned  tiu  inhatiiaiUtf  and  threm  that  the  anniMd  payment  of  four  lacs  of  pago> 
the  uJtole  dutriel  ntto  oonjtuian ;  the  mheiUemte,  das  was  more  than  his  revenues  eodd  afibrd.— 
numy  of  them,  UJl  the  country^  and  deeerted  the  Being  asked,  Whether  he  was  not  frequently 
cuUiveUion  ff  their  land*^  of  coune  the  famura  obliged  to  borrow  money,  in  order  to  pay  tho 
were  diMppoirUed  qf  their  colUetiona,  and  th^  instahnents  of  the  amioal  paymenta,  and  such 
have  linee  fatUd,  and  the  company  ham  Unt  a  parts  as  he  paid  of  the  deposit  ?  he  said.  Tea, 
cnneiderable  part  of  lohai  the  farmera  toere  to  pe^  he  was^— Being  asked,  Where  he  boiTOWsd 
for  the  jaghire.    Being  asked.  Who  tbeee  the  money?  he  said.  He  believes  principally 
farmers  were  ?  he  saM,  One  of  them  was  the  from  soocara  or  native  bankers,  and  sonw  at 
renter  of  the  St.  Thoni6  district,  near  Madras,  Madras,  as  he  toU  him. — Being  asked,  Who- 
and  the  other,  and  the  most  responsible,  was  a  ther  he  tokl  bim  thathis  credit  was  very  good, 
Madras  dubaah. — Being  ariied.  Who  he  was  and  that  he  borrowed  onon  moderate  interest? 
dubash  to?   he  said,  To  Mr.  Cassmajor.  he  said,  That  he  toU  him  he  fbond great  difB- 
Being  asked.  Whether  the  lease  was  made  cukies  in  raising  money,  and  was  obliged  to 
upon  higher  terms  than  the  district  was  rated  borrow  at  a  most  eaorbitant  interest,  even 
to  him  by  the  rajah  ?  he  said,  It  was.— Being  some  of  it  at  48  per  cent,  and  he  believes  not 
then  asked,  What  reason  was  assigned  why  a  great  deal  under  it:  he  deeired  him  (thewH' 
the  district  was  not   kept  under  tfie  former  neee)  toapedttoane<fthemmear$orhanher$^ 
management  by  amildars,  or  let  to  persons  in  Tai^cre^  to  aocommodaie  him  wifA  a  hen  t^ 
the  Tanjore  country  acquainted  vrith  the  dio-  mongf;  lAolmona/keioedAtmanaoroidilftchoem 
trict?  he  said,  No  reasons  were  assigned :  he  him  and  the  rttjak,fhim  which  ii  appeared  0ud 
was  directed  from  Madras  to  advertise  them  he  durged  48  per  cent,  heeidee  compound  intereeL 
to  be  let  to  persons  of  the  country ;  but  before  Being  asked,  Whedier  the  suaas  due  were 
he  received  any  proposal,  he  reoeivod  muunata  Ivg*?  be  said,  Yes,  they  were  osasidsmblo} 
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thoogh  he  6oet  not  rooollect  the  aronuDL — 
Bemf  uked,  Whether  the  banker  lent  the 
money?  be  nid.  He  would  not,  unless  the 
could  procure  him  pajroeol  of  his  old 


Being  asked,  What  notice  did  the  gorenv- 
it  of  Madras  take  of  the  king  of  Tanjore's 
ruptwnfaiiuiie  of  the  state  of  hu  afikirs,  and 
bia  inabili^  to  pay  ?  he  aaid,  He  does  not 
recollect  that,  in  their  oorreapoodence  with 
him,  there  was  any  reasoning  upon  the  sub- 
ject; and  in  his  correspoodeace  with  Sir 
Thomas  Rombold,  upon  the  amount  of  the 
Jaghbe,  he  seemed  very  desirous  of  adapting 
the  demand  of  government  to  the  rajah's  cir- 
cumstances ;  but  whilst  be  stayed  at  Tanjore, 
the  rajah  was  not  exonerated  (rum  any  part  of 
his  burthens. — Being  asked,  Whether  they  ever 
desired  the  rajah  to  make  op  a  stalement  of 
his  accounts,  disbunements,  debts,  and  pay- 
ments, to  the  company,  in  order  to  ascertain 
whether  the  country  was  abks  to  pay  the  ii>- 
creasinf  demands  upon  it  ?  he  said,  Through 
him  he  is  certain  they  never  did, — Being  then 
asked.  If  he  ever  heard  whether  they  did 
through  any  one  ebe  ?  he  said,  He  never  did. 

Being  asked.  Whether  the  rajah  is  nr>t 
bound  to  furnish  the  cultivators  of  land  with 
seed  (or  their  crops,  according  to  the  custom 
of  the  country?  he  said,  TV  king  of  Tanforet 
a»prophdarqflheUmdf^wtvf$make»  advanoe$ 
of  montgf/or  teed  for  the  euUivatian  (^the  land, 
—Being  then  adied,  If  money  beyond  his 
power  of  fumi^ing  should  be  extorted  from 
him,  might  it  not  prevent,  in  the  first  instance, 
the  means  of  cultivating  the  country  ?  he  sakl, 
It  certainly  does,  he  humm  it  far  a  fact ;  and  he 
knawe  that  when  he  i^  the  eauntry  there  were 
eeveral  dtatriete  wkuh  were  vneultivated  from 
that  eauae.  Being  asked,  Whether  it  is  not 
necessary  to  be  at  a  considerable  expense  in 
order  to  keep  up  the  mounds  and  water- 
courses? he  u^A,  Avery  eonsiderMe  one  im- 
nuaOy. — Being  asked,  What  would  be  the 
consequence  if  money  should  fail  for  that  ?  he 
said,  In  thejiret  inetance  the  country  vxmid  be 
pariioUy  euppUed  with  water,  tome  dixtrictt 
would  be  ooerfhwed,  and  others  would  be  parched, 
— Being  asked,  Whether  there  is  not  a  con- 
siderable dam  called  the  Anicut.on  the  keeping 
up  of  which  the  prosperity  of  the  country 
greatly  depends,  and  which  requires  a  great 
expense  ?  he  said,  Yes,  there  is  ;  the  whole  of 
the  Taojore  country  is  admirably  well  supplied 
with  water,  nor  can  he  conceive  any  method 
could  be  fallen  upon  more  happily  adapted  to 
the  cultivation  and  prosperity  of  the  country ; 
baCy  If  Ibe  Anical  Vi  th«  ■ouroe  cf  that  pros- 


perity, any  injury  doae  to  that  must 
affect  all  the  other  worics  in  the  couBlry  ;  it  is 
a  most  stupendous  piece  of  masonry ;  but  frosi 
the  very  great  floods  frequently  reqoiriag  r^ 
pairs,  which  if  ne^ected  not  only  the  rrpff 
of  repairing  must  be  greatly  increased,  boC  a 
general  injury  done  to  tha  whole  ooiBCiy.^— 
Being  asked.  Whether  that  dam  has  been  kept 
in  as  good  preservatkn  since  the  prfvalmrs 
of  the   English   govemmeot    as  before  ?  ks 
said,  From  his  own  knowledge  he  ri— nt  \A, 
but  from  every  thing  he  has  read  or  beard  of 
the  former  prosperity  and  opulence  of  the  kio^ 
of  Tanjore,  he  sfaouU  suppose  not. — Benf 
asked.  Whether  he  does  not  know  of  sevenl 
attempts  that  have  been  made  to  prevent  the 
repair,    and  even  to   damage  the  work  ?   bs 
said,  the  rajah  himself  frequently  compUiaed 
of  that  to  him,  and  he  has  likewise  heard  it 
from  others  at  Tanjore.— Being  asked,  wbo 
it  was  that  attempted  those  acts  of  violencr  ? 
he  said.  He  was  told  it  was  the  inhabitants  of 
the  nabob's  country  adjoining  to  the  AnicuL — 
Being  asked,  Whether  they  were  not  set  on 
or  instigated  by  the  nabob  ?  he  answered,  Tlw 
rajah  said  so. — And  being  asked,  What  strpa 
the  presirient  and  council  took  to  punish  the 
authors,  and  prevent  those  violences  1  he  said, 
to  the  best  of  his  recollection,  the  govemoor 
told  him  he  would  make  inquiries  into  it,  but 
he   does   not  know  that  any  inquiries  were 
made:  that  Sir  Thomas  Rumbold,  the  gorer- 
nour,  informed  him  that  he  had  laid  hb  reprr- 
sentaiions  with  respect  to  the  Anicut  beilbre 
the  nabob,  who  denied  that  his  people  had 
given  any  interruption  to  the  repairs  of  that 
work 

lOih  May. 

Being  asked,  What  he  thii^  the  real  clear 
receipt  of  the  revenues  c^  Tanjore  were 
worth  when  he  lefl  it?  he  said,  He  cannot 
say  what  was  the  net  amount,  as  he  does  not 
know  the  expense  of  the  rajah's  coDectioo, 
but  while  he  was  at  Tanjore  he  understood 
from  the  rajah  himself,  and  from  his  ministers, 
that  the  gross  collection  did  not  exceed  nine 
lacs  of  pagodas,  (£  360,000.)— Being  asked, 
Whether  he  thinks  the  cmmtry  could  pay  the 
eight  lacs  of  pagodas  which  had  been  de- 
manded to  be  paid  in  the  course  of  one  year  ? 
he  said.  Clearly  not. — Being  asked,  \VhedMr 
there  was  not  an  attempt  made  to  remove  the 
rajah's  minister,  up<m  some  delay  in  payment 
of  the  deposit?  ho  said,  The  govemour  of 
Madras  wrote  to  that  effect,  which  he  repre- 
sented to  the  rajah. — Being  asked,  Who  was 
mentioned  to  succeed  to  tho  minister  that  tbea 
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wjui,  in  CAM  he  should  be  removed  ?  he  said, 
Wbea  Sir  Hector  Munro  came  aflerwank  to 
Tanjore,  the  old  daubiere  was  mentioned,  and 
recommended  to  the  rajah  as  successor  to  his 
then  dewan. — Being  asked,  Of  what  age  was 
the  daubiere  at  that  time  ?  he  said,  Of  a  very 
great  age,  upwards  of  fourscore. — Being  asked, 
Whether  a  person  called  Kanonga  Saba  Pilla 
was  not  likewise  named?  he  said,  Yes,  he 
was,   he  was  recommended  by  Sir  Thomas 
Rumbold ;  and  one  reo(»nmendation,  as  well 
as  I  can  recollect,  went  throu^  me. — Being 
asked.  What  was  the  reason  of  his  being 
recommended  ?  he  said,  He  undertook  to  pay 
oA*  the  rajah's  debts,  and  to  give  security  for 
the  regular  payment  of  the  rajah's  instalments 
to  the  company. — Being  asked,  Whether  he 
offered  to  give  any  security  for  preserving  the 
country  from  oppression,  and  for  supporting 
the  dignity  of  the  rajah  and  his  people  ?  he 
said.  He  does  not  know  that  he  did,  or  that  it 
was  asked  of  him.— Being  asked,  Whether  ha 
was  a  person  agreeable  to  the  rajah?  he  said, 
He  was  not. — Being  asked.  Whether  he  was 
not  a  person  who  had  Bed  out  of  the  country 
to  avoid  the  resentment  of  the  rajah  ?  he  said, 
He  was.— —Being  asked.  Whether  he  was  not 
charged  by  the  rajah  with  raal-practices,  and 
breach  of  trust  relative  to  his  effects  ?  he  said, 
He  was ;   but  he  txM  the  govemour  that  he 
would  account  for  his  conduct,  and  explain 
every  thing  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  rajah. — 
Basing  askod.  Whether  the  rajah  did  not  con- 
sider this  man  as  in  the  interest  of  his  ene- 
mies, and  particularly  of  the  nabob  of  Arcot 
and  Mr.  Benfield?    he  said.   He  does  not 
recollect  that  he  did  mention  that  to  him ;  ha 
remembers  to  have  heard  him  complaim  of  a 
transaction  between  Kanonga  Saba  Pilla  and 
Mr.  Benfield ;  but  he  tcM  him  he  had  been 
guilty  of  a  variety  of  mal-practices  in  his 
administration,   that   he  had   oppressed    the 
people,  and  defrauded  him. — Being  asked.  In 
what  branch  of  business  the  rajah  had  formerly 
employed  him?  he  said,  He  was  at  one  time, 
he  believes,  renter  of  the  whole  country,  was 
supposed  to  have  great  influence    with  the 
rajah,  and  was  in  &ct  dewan  some  time.— - 
Being  asked.  Whether  the  nomination  of  that 
man  was  not  particularly  odious  to  the  rajah  ? 
he  said,  He  found  the  rajah's  mind  so  exceed- 
ingly averse  to  that  roan,  that  he  believes  he 
would  almost  as  soon  have  submitted  to  his 
being  deposed,  as  to  submit  to  the  nomination 
of  that  man  to  be  his  prime  minister. 

13th  May. 
Mr.  Pbtric  being  asked,  Whether  he  was 


informed  by  the  rajah,  or  by  others,  at  Tanjor* 
or  Madras,  that  Mr.  Benfield,  whilst  he  ma^ 
naged  the  revenues  at  Tanjore,  during  the 
ibiurpation  of  the  nabob,  did  not  treat  the 
inhabitants  with  great  rigour  ?   he  said.  He 
did  hear  from  the  rajah,  tluit  Mr.  Benfield  did 
treat  the  inhabitants  with  rigour  during  the 
time  he  had  any  thing  to  do  with  the  adminis- 
tration of  the  revenues  of  Tanjore. — Being 
asked,  i£  he  recollects  in  what  particulars  ?  ho 
said,  The  rajah  particularly  complained,  that 
grain  had  been  delivered  out  to  the  inhabitants, 
for  the  purposes  of  cultivation,  at  a  higher 
price  than  the  market  price  of  grain  in  the 
country ;  he  cannot  say  the  acluaJ  difference 
of  price,  but  it  struck  him  at  the  time  as  som^ 
thing  very  considerable.— Being  asked.  Whe- 
ther that  money  was  all  recovered  from  the 
inhabitants  ?  he  said.  The  rajah  of  Tanjore 
told  him,  that  the  money  was  all  recovered  from 
the  inhabitants. — Being  asked,  Whether  he 
did  not  hear  that  the  nabob  exacted  from  tho 
country  of  Tanjore,  whilst  he  was  in  posses- 
sion of  it  ?  he  said.  From  the  accounts  which 
he  received  at  Tanjore,  of  the  revenues  for  a 
number  of  years  past,  it  appeared,  that  the 
nabob  collected  fi^m  the  country,  while  he  was 
in  possession,  rather  more  than  16  lacs  of 
pagodas  annually;  whereas  when  he  was  at 
Tanjore,  it  did  not  yiekl  more  than  9  lacs.— - 
Being  asked.  From  whence  that  difference 
arose  ?  he  said,  When  Tanjore  was  conquered 
for  the  nabob,  he  has  been  told  that  many 
thousand  of  the  native  inhabitants  fled  from 
the  country,  some  into  the  country  of  Mysore, 
and  others  into  the  dominions  of  the  Marat- 
tas ;  he  understood  fix)m  the  same  authority, 
that  while  the  nabob  was  in  possession  of  the 
country,  many  inhabitants  from  the  Camatic, 
allured  by  the  superiour  fertility  and  opulence 
of  Tanjore,  and   encouraged  by  the  nabob, 
took  up  their  residence  there,  whicii  enabled 
the  nabob  to  cultivate  the  whole  country  ;  and, 
upon  the  restoration  of  the  rajah,  he  has  heard 
that  the  Carnatic  inhabitants  were  carried  back 
to  their  own  country,  which  left  a  considerable 
blank  in  the  population,  which  was  not  re- 
placed while  he  was  there,  principally  owing 
to  an  opinion  which  prevailed  through  the 
country,  that  tho  rajah's  government  was  not  to 
be  permanent,  but  that  another  revolution  was 
fast  approaching. — During  the  nabob's  govern- 
ment, the   price   of  grain   was  considerably 
higher  (owing  to  a  very  unusual  scarcity  in 
the  Camatic)  Uian  when  ho  was  in  Tanjore.— 
Being  asked,  Whether  he  was  ever  in  the 
IMarawar  country  ?   he  said.  Yes ;  he  waa 
commissary  to  the  army  in  that  expeditioii.— * 
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wasted  by  the  war  ?  he  aaidf  Phmder  was  not     coamry  ;  and  thai  the  rmjjA  riunM  amrwtitt 


permitted  to  the  army,  nor  did  the  country  such  letters  to  the  Madras  gtm^tmumm  at  Mt. 
wuthr  firom  its  operations,  except  in  causing  Benfield  shoold  approre,  and  ^ive  to  \am :  ika 
many  thousands  of  the  inhabitants  who  had  rajah  answered,  that  Ke  did  not 
been  employed  in  the  culttration  of  the  coun-  the  validity  nf  sny  drmnndn  mdfi  by  i 
try,  to  leare  itw— Being  asked,  Whether  he  open  the  country;  that  titoae  tmkali 
knows  what  is  dons  with  the  palace  and  inha^  to  accounts  which  he  (the  rniali)  hmi  ■»  eB»> 
bitaals  of  Ramnaut  ?  he  said,  The  town  was  cemwidi;  that  he  never  bad  gnren  Lord  Pifsl 
taken  by  slorm,  bdt  not  irfundered  by  the  any  presents,  but  Loid  Pigot  had  jgiiia  him 
troops ;  it  was  immediately  deiirered  up  to  the  many  ;  and  tfiat,  as  to  his  emie»twdenpe  ett 
nabob's  ^est  son.  Being  asked,  ¥hiether  the  Madras  goivemment,  he  woaU  noc  tndk 
great  riches  were  not  supposed  to  be  in  that  Mr.  Benfield,  because  he  srocdd  write  kii 
palace  and  tem|^?  he  said.  It  was  uaivemlly  leCtOTS  himself. — That  the  nyah  toM  the  wif- 
believed  so. — Benig  asked,  What  account  was  ness,  that  by  reason  of  this  aiMwer  be  wai 
given  of  them  ?  he  said,  He  cannot  tell ;  much  thretfened,  in  eoosequeaee  of  wfaioh  he 
every  thing  remained  in  the  possession  of  the  desired  Colonel  Harper,  who  then  eonBttnM 
nabob. — Being  asked.  What  became  of  the  at  Tan)ore,  to  be  prevent  at  his  next  imeiriew 
ch ildren  and  women  of  the  finnily  of  die  prince  with  Mr.  Benfield ;  wihen  Mr.  DenfieU  denied 
of  that  country  ?  he  said.  The  rajah  was  a  many  parts  of  the  prNseding  conversation,  aati 
minor;  the  government  was  in  the  hands  of  threw  the  blame  upon  his  interpreter  ConrooL 
the  ranny,  his  mother ;  fitxn  general  report  he  When  Mr.  Benfield  found  (as  the  rajah  i»- 
has  heard  they  were  carried  to  Trichinopoly,  formed  him^  that  he  couM  not  carry  these 
and  placed  in  confinement  there. — Being  asked,  points,  which  had  brought  him  to  Tanjore,  be 
Whether  he  perceived  any  difference  in  the  prepared  to  set  off  for  Madras ;  that  the  rajsk 
Uctt  of  the  Camatic  when  he  first  knew  it,  sent  him  a  letter  which  he  had  drawn  out,  ia 
and  when  he  last  knew  it?  he  said.  He  thinks  answer  to  one  which  Mr.  Benfield  bad  bnwfjht 
be  did,  particularly  in  its  population. — Being  him ;  that  Mr.  Benfield  disapproved  of  die 
asked.  Whether  it  was  better  or  worse  ?  he  answer,  and  returned  it  by  Comroo  to  the 
said.  It  was  not  so  popukxis.— Being  asked,  durbar,  who  did  not  deliver  it  into  the  r^di*s 
What  is  the  condition  of  the  naboirs  eldest  hands,  but  threw  it  upon  the  ground,  and  ei- 
son  ?  he  said,  He  was  in  the  Black  Town  of  pressed  himself  improperly  to  him. 
Madras,  when  he  left  the  country. — Being  Being  asked.  Whether  it  was  at  die  ki^  of 
adied.  Whether  he  was  entertained  there  in  a  Tanjore's  desire,  that  sndi  persons  as  Mr. 
manner  suitable  to  his  birth  and  expectations  ?  Benfield  and  Comroo  had  been  broog|bt  into 
he  said.  No;  he  lived  there  without  any  of  his  presence?  he  said.  The  rajah  t^  lam, 
those  exteriour  marks  of  splendour  which  that  when  Lord  Pigot  came  to  Tai^ore,  to  re- 
princes  of  his  rank  in  India  are  particudarly  store  him  to  his  dominions,  Comroo,  wiibsst 
fond  of.— Being  asked.  Whether  he  has  not  being  sent  for,  or  desired  to  come  to  the  pahee, 
heard  that  his  appointments  were  poor  and  had  found  means  to  get  access  to  his  persos; 
mean?  he  said.  He  has  heard  that  they  were  he  made  an  oflfor  of  introducing  Mr.  BeitfeU 
not  equal  to  his  rank  and  expectations.— Being  to  the  rajah,  which  he  declined. — Being  asked, 
asked,  Whether  he  had  any  share  in  the  go-  Whether  the  military  officer  cxmnMndiag  there 
vernment  ?  he  said,  He  believes  none ;  for  protected  the  rajah  from  the  intmsioa  of  sodl 
some  years  past  the  nabob  has  delegated  most  people  ?  he  said.  The  rajah  did  not  tdl  him 
of  the  powers  of  government  to  his  second  that  he  called  upon  the  military  officer  to  pre* 
son. — Being  asked.  Whether  the  rajah  did  not  vent  these  intrusions ;  but  &at  he  dedrsd 
complain  to  him  of  the  behaviour  of  Mr.  Ben-  Colonel  Harper  to  be  present  as  a  witness  is 
fieM  to  himself  personally ;  and  what  were  the  what  might  pass  between  him  and  Mr.  Bca> 
particulars  ?  he  said.  He  did  so,  and  related  fieU.— Being  asked.  If  it  is  osual  for  perssat 
to  him  the  following  particulars :  About  fifteen  of  the  conditions  and  occupations  of  Mr.  B«>- 
days  after  Lord  Pi^s  confinement,  Mr.  Ben-  field  and  Comroo  to  intrude  thesnsdvss  iais 
fieM  came  to  Tanjore,  and  delivered  the  rajah  the  presence  of  the  princes  of  the  coimtry,  wui 
two  letters  from  the  then  govemour,  Bifr.  to  treat  them  with  such  freedom?  he  said, 
Btratton,  one  public,  and  the  other  private ;  Certainly  it  is  not ;  less  there  dtan  ia  say 
he  demanded  an  immediate  account  of  the  other  country. — Being  asked.  Whether  dis 
presents  which  had  been  made  to  Lord  Pigot,  king  of  Tanjore  has  no  ministers  to 
ptyoMiit  of  the  tnnkahs,  which  be  (Mr.  Bea-  ap|%catioa  might  be  made  to  tiiiitt 
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butmwM  as  Mr.  Benfield  and  Comroo  had  to 
do  in  the  country?  he  said,  Undoubtedly ;  Yut 
minister  b  the  person  whose  province  it  is  to 
transact  that  business. — Being  asked,  Before 
the  invasion  of  the  British  troops  into  Tamore, 
what  would  have  been  the  coosequenoe,  if  Mr. 
Benfield  had  intruded  himself  into  the  rajah^ 
presence,  and  behaved  in  that  manner?  ho 
■aid,  He  could  not  say  y/rhti  would  have  been 
the  consequence ;  but  the  attempt  would  have 
been  madness,  and  could  not  have  happened.— 
Being  asked,  Whether  the  ra^ah  had  not  par- 
ticular exceptions  to  Comroo,  and  thought  he 
had  betrayed  him  in  very  essential  points?  he 
said,  Yes,  he  had.— B«ing  asked,  Whether 
the  rajah  iias  net  been  apprized  that  the  com- 
pany have  made  stipulations,  that  their  sei^ 
vants  shouki  not  inteciiMPe  in  the  concerns  of 
his  government?  he  said.  He  signified  it  to 
the  rajah,  that  it  was  the  company's  positive 
orders,  and  that  any  of  their  servants  so  inter- 
fering wouki  incur  thair  highest  displeuura. 
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Coimmsnoncn  ammdei  dcnueajbr  the  Fbri  8L 
Creorge  dupcJtht  rdaiivB  to  tie  imkUrminaie 
righu  and  prdennom  9f  tke  naixk  ^  Jjtfi^ 
tmdrqfah^Tn^jcre. 

In  our  letter  of  the  ttth  Jamnury  last,  we 
stated  the  reaaonableaess  of  our  eipootataon 
that  certain  contributions  towards  the  expenses 
of  the  war,  shouki  be  made  by  the  rajah  of 
Tanjore.  Since  writing  that  letter,  we  have 
received  one  from  the  rajah,  of  the  15th  of 
October  last,  which  contains  at  length  his  re- 
presentations of  hki  inability  to  makn  such 
further  payment.  We  think  it  unoecsssary 
here  to  discuss  whether  these  representations 
are  or  are  not  exaggerated,  beoause,  Irom  the 
explanations  we  have  given  of  our  widies  fer 
a  new  arrangement  in  future,  both  with  the 
nabob  of  Arcot,  and  the  rajah  of  Tanjore^  and 
the  directions  we  have  given  you  lo  carry  that 
arrangement  into  execution,  we  think  it  impo- 
litic to  insist  upon  any  demands  upon  the  r^ah 
(or  the  fiTpnnses  of  the  late  war,  beyond  the 
sum  of  ibur  lacs  of  pagodas  annually ;  such  a 
demand  mi^t  tend  to  interrupt  the  harmony 
which  shouki  prevail  between  the  company  and 
the  rajah,  and  impede  the  great  objects  of  the 
general  system  we  have  already  so  fiiUy  ex- 
plained to  you. 


But  althou^  it  is  not  oinr  opin^  that  any 
fiirther  claim  shouki  he  made  on  the  rajah,  for 
his  share  of  the  extraordinary  expenses  of  the 
late  war,  it  is  by  no  means  our  intention  in 
any  manner  to  affect  the  just  claim  which  the 
nabob  has  on  the  rajah  for  the  arrears  due  to 
him  on  aooount  of  peshcuflh,  lor  the  regular 
payment  of  which  we  became  guarantee  by 
the  treaty  of  1762;  but  we  have  abeady 
expressed  to  you  our  hopes  that  the  nabob  may 
be  induced  to  allow  these  arrears  and  the 
growing  paymenti^  whMi  due,  to  be  received 
by  the  company,  and  carried  in  discharge  oi 
his  debt  to  us.  You  are  at  the  same  time  to 
use  every  means  to  convince  him,  that  when 
this  debt  shall  be  discharged,  it  is  our  inten- 
tion, as  we  are  bound  by  the  above  treaty,  to 
exert  ourselves  to  the  utmost  of  our  power  to 
insure  the  constant  and  regular  payment  of  it 
into  his  own  hands. 

We  observe,  by  the  plan  sent  to  us  by  oar 
govemour  of  Fort  St.  George,  on  the  90th 
October,  1781,  that  an  arrangement  is  there 
proposed,  br  the  receipt  of  time  arrears  fiom 
the  rajah,  in  three  years. 

We  are  unable  to  decide  how  far  this  pro- 
posal may  be  consistent  with  the  present  state 
of  the  rajah's  resources ;  but  we  direct  you  to 
ose  all  proper  means  to  bring  these  arrears  to 
account  as  soon  as  possible,  consistently  with 
a  due  attention  to  this  consideration. 

Clauss  H. 

Tou  will  observe,  that  by  the  98th  sectioo 
of  the  late  act  of  parliament,  it  is  enacted,  that 
ibr  settling  upon  a  permanent  foundation  the 
present  imlelsrminate  rights  of  the  nabob  of 
Arooi  and  the  rajah  of  Tanjore,  with  respect 
to  each  other,  we  shouki  take  into  our  imme- 
diate consideration  the  said  indetarmanate 
rights  and  pretensions,  and  take  and  pursue 
such  measures  as  in  our  judgment  and  discre- 
tion shall  be  best  calculated  to  ascertain  and 
sstUe  the  same  according  to  the  principles,  and 
the  terns  and  stipulations  contained  in  the 
treaty  cf  17tt,  between  the  said  nabob  and  the 
said  rajah. 

On  a  retrospect  of  the  proceedjngs  trans- 
mitted to  m  from  your  preaadenqr,  on  the  sub- 
ject of  the  dispntas  which  have  heretofbre 
arisen  between  the  nabob  and  the  r^jah,  wo 
find  the  fialbwing  pomts  remain  unadjusted,  vis» 

IsL  Whether  the  jaghire  of  Anee  shall  be 
enjcyed  by  the  nabob,  or  delivered  up  either  te 
the  rajah,  or  the  deseendanta  of  Tremaul  Row, 

the  late  jaghiredar* 

3d.  Whether  the  fort  and  district  of  Hbimp 
nuitagoody,  which  is  admitted  by  both  partisa 
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to  be  within  the  Maniwar,  ou|[ht  to  be  pos> 
■ened  by  the  nabob,  or  to  be  delirered  up  by 
him  to  the  njmh. 

3d.  To  whom  the  government  diare  of  the 
crop  of  the  Tanjore  country,  of  the  year 
1775-6,  properly  belongs. 

Lastly,  Whether  the  rajah  has  a  right,  by 
Usage  and  custom,  or  ought,  from  the  necessity 
of  the  case,  to  be  permitted  to  repair  such  part 
of  the  Anicut,  or  dam  and  banlis  of  the  Cavery, 
as  lie  within  the  district  of  Trichinopoly,  and 
to  take  earth  and  sand  in  the  Trichinopoly  ter- 
ritory, for  the  repairs  of  the  dam  anid  banks 
within  either  or  both  of  thoeie  districts. 

In  order  to  obtain  a  complete  knowledge  of 
the  facts  and  circumstances  relative  to  the 
several  points  in  dispute,  and  how  far  they  are 
connected  with  the  treaty  of  1782,  we  have  with 
great  circumspection  examined  into  all  the 
materials  before  us  on  these  subjects,  and  will 
proceed  to  state  to  you  the  result  of  our  in- 
quiries and  deliberations. 

The  objects  of  the  treaty  of  1762,  appear  to 
be  restricted  to  the  arrears  of  tribute  to  be 
paid  to  the  nabob  for  his  past  claims,  and  to 
the  quantum  of  tlie  rajah's  future  tribute  or 
peshcush ;  the  cancelling  of  a  certain  bond 
given  by  the  rajah's  father  to  the  father  of 
Uie  nabob ;  the  confirmation  to  the  rajah  of  the 
districts  of  Coveladdy  and  Elangaud,  and  the 
restoration  of  Tremaul  Row  to  his  jaghire  of 
Amce,  in  condescension  to  the  rajah's  request, 
upon  certain  stipulations,  viz.  That  the  fort 
of  Amee  and  Doby  Gudy  should  be  retained 
by  the  nabob ;  that  Tremaul  Row  should  not 
erect  any  fortress,  walled  pagoda,  or  other 
strong  hold,  nor  any  vrall  round  his  dwelling- 
house,  exceeding  eight  feet  high,  or  two  feet 
thick ;  and  should  in  all  things  behave  himself 
with  due  obedience  to  the  government ;  and 
that  he  should  pay  yearly,  in  the  month  of 
July,  unto  the  nabob  or  his  successors,  the 
sum  of  ten  thousand  rupees,  the  rajah  thereby 
becoming  the  security  for  Tremaul  Row,  thai 
he  should  in  all  things  demean  and  behave 
himself  accordingly,  and  pay  yearly  the  stipu- 
lated sum. 

Upon  a  review  of  this  treaty,  the  only  point 
now  in  dispute,  which  appears  to  us  to  be  so 
immediately  connected  with  it,  as  to  bring  it 
within  the  strict  line  of  our  duty  to  ascertain 
and  setde,  according  to  the  terms  and  stipula- 
tions of  the  treaty,  is  that  respecting  Amee. 
For  although  the  other  points  enumerated  may 
in  some  respects  have  a  relation  to  that  treaty, 
yet  as  they  are  foreign  to  the  purposes  expres- 
sed in  it,  and  coidd  not  be  in  the  contemplation 
of  the  oontncting  partiM  altlM  tiaieof  nt- 


kuig  it,  those  disputes  cannoi  in  our 

hensioo  fall  within  the  line  of 

rights  and  pretensions  to  be  notv 

and  settled  by  us,  aooording  to  any  of  ikt 

terms  and  stifwlatioos  of  it. 

In  respect  to  the  jaghire  of  Amee,  we  da 
not  find  that  our  reoorda  aflbrd  as  any  sati^ 
&ctory  infbrmatioD  by  what  tide  the  rajsk 
claims  it,  or  what  degree  of  rebtkaih^  or 
cormection  has  subsisted  between  the  r^ 
and  the  killidar  of  Amee,  aaye  only  that  bf 
the  treaty  of  1762  the  former  becaaK  da 
surety  for  Tremaul  Row's  perlbniiance  of  hii 
engagements  specified  therein,  as  the  oosdi- 
tions  for  his  restoration  to  that  jaghire ;  on  Ae 
death  of  Tremaul  Row  we  perceive  that  hewn 
succeed^  by  his  widow,  and  ailer  her  dsa^ 
by  his  grandson  Senerwasarow,  berth  of  lihon 
were  admitted  to  the  jaghire  by  the  nabobs 

From  your  minutes  of  considtation  of  ike 
81st  October,  1770,  and  the  nabob's  ieder  to 
the  president,  of  the  21st  March,  1771,  ud 
the  two  letters  from  rajah  Beerbw,  Atdwoar 
Punt  (who,  we  presume,  was  then  the  nabob's 
manager  at  Arcot)  of  the  16(h  and  Itti 
March,  referred  to  in  the  nabob's  letter,  aad 
transmitted  therewith  to  the  president,  we 
observe  that,  previous  to  the  treaty  of  l7flS, 
Mr.  Pigot  concurred  in  the  expediency  of  the 
nabob's  taking  possession  of  thia  jaghire,  <m 
account  of  the  troublesonie  and  refractory 
behaviour  of  the  Amee  bramineea,  by  Ibar 
affording  protecticxi  to  all  disturbers ;  whoi  hf 
reason  of  the  little  distance  between  Amee 
and  Arcot,  fled  to  the  former,  and  were  fher* 
protected,  and  not  given  up,  though  deraiadsd 

That  though  the  jaghire  was  restored  m 
1762,  it  was  done  under  audi  condition  svl 
restrictions  as  were  thought  best  rmkuht*"*  lo 
preserve  the  peace  and  good  order  of  the  phot, 
and  due  obedience  to  the  government. 

That  nevertheless  the  braminees  (quarreUi^ 
among  themselves)  did  aflerwards,  in  exprcsi 
violation  of  the  treaty,  enlist  and  asseoiWe 
nuuiy  thousand  seapoys,  and  other  troops;  ihn 
they  erected  gaddtes,  and  other  small  fertik, 
provided  themselves  with  wall  pieces, 
guns,  and  other  warlike  stores,  and 
troubles  and  disturbances  in  the  neighbouriiood 
of  the  city  of  Arcot,  and  tlie  forts  of  Aiscei 
and  Shaw  Gaddy  ;  and  tliat  finally  they  i» 
prisoned  the  hirearrahs  of  the  nabob,  sent  wiit 
his  letters  and  instructions,  in  pursuanos  of 
the  advice  of  your  board,  to  require  oevtain  of 
the  braminees  to  repair  to  the  nabob  at  Oi^ 
pauk,  and  though  peremptorily  leqMTsd  V 
repair  thither,  paid  no  regard  to  dHSt,  sr  H 
vay  other  ordsrs  firom  tho  ctroar. 
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By  the  13th  article  contained  in  the  instruc- 
tions giren  by  the  nabob  to  Mr.  Dupr6,  as  the 
basis  for  negotiating  the  treaty  made  with  the 
rajah  in  1771,  the  nab<^  ret{uired  that  the 
Arnee  district  should  be  delivered  up  to  the 
circar,  because  the  braminees  had  broken  the 
conditions  which  they  were  to  have  observed. 
In  the  answers  given  by  the  nyah  to  these  pro- 
positions, he  says,  "  I  am  lo  give  up  to  the  cir- 
car the  ja^re  district  of  Arnee  ;*'  and  on  the 
7th  of  November,  1771,  the  rajah,  by  letter  to 
Seneewasarow,  who  appears  by  your  consul- 
tations and  country  correspondence  to  have 
been  the  grandson  of  Treniaul  How,  and  to 
have  been  put  in  possession  of  the  jagfaire  at 
your  recommendation  (on  the  deioh  of  his 
grandmother)  writes,  acquainting  him,  that  he 
had  given  the  Arnee  country  then  in  his 
(Seoeewasarow*s)  possession,  to  the  nabob, 
to  whose  aumildars  Seneewasarow  was  to  de- 
liver up  the  possession  of  the  country.  And 
in  your  letter  to  us  of  the  S8th  February,  177S, 
you  certified  the  district  of  Arnee  to  be  one  <^ 
the  countries  acquired  by  this  treaty,  and  to 
be  of  the  estimated  value  of  two  laics  of  ru- 
pees per  annum. 

In  our  orders,  dated  the  12th  April,  1776, 
we  declared  our  d^ermination  to  rejdace  the 
rajah  upon  the  throne  of  his  ancestors,  upon 
certain  terms  and  conditions,  to  be  agreed 
upon  for  the  mutual  benefit  of  himself  and  the 
company,  without  infringing  the  ri^ts  of  the 
nabob.  We  declared,  that  our  Uuth  stood 
pledged  by  the  treaty  of  1762,  to  obtain  pay- 
ment of  the  rajah's  tribute  to  the  nabob ;  and 
that  for  the  ensuring  such  pajrment  the  fort  <^ 
Tanjore  should  be  garrisoned  by  our  troops. 
We  directed  that  you  should  pay  no  regard  to 
the  article  of  the  treaty  of  1771,  which  re- 
spected the  alienation  of  part  of  the  rajah's 
dominions ;  and  we  declared,  that  if  the  nabob 
bad  not  a  just  title  to  those  territories  before 
the  conclusion  of  the  treaty,  we  denied  that 
he  obtained  any  right  tbmby,  except  sudi 
temporary  sovereignty,  for  securing  the  pay- 
ment of  his  expeiMes,  as  is  therein  mentiooed. 

These  instructions  appear  to  have  been  ex- 
ecuted in  the  month  of  April,  1766;  and  by 
your  letter  of  the  14th  May  following,  yoa 
certified  to  us,  that  the  rajah  had  been  put 
into  the  possession  of  the  whde  country  his 
father  held  in  1762,  when  the  treaty  was  con- 
cluded with  the  nabob ;  but  we  do  not  find  that 
you  came  to  any  resolution  either  antecedent 
or  subsequent  to  this  advice,  either  for  ques- 
tioning or  impeaching  the  right  of  the  nabob  to 
the  sovereignty  of  Arnee,  or  expressive  of  any 
ooubt  of  his  title  to  it.    Nevertheleas  we  find, 


that  although  the  board  passed  no  such 
lution,  yet  your  president,  in  his  letter  to  the 
nabob,  of  the  SOth  July,  and  S4th  August, 
called  uponliis  highness  to  give  up  the  posses- 
sion of  Arnee  to  the  rajah ;  and  the  rajah  him- 
self, in  several  letters  to  us,  particdariy  in 
those  of  21st  October,  1776,  and  the  7th  of 
June,  1777,  expressed  his  expectatioa  of  our 
Olden  for  delivering  up  that  fort  and  district 
to  him ;  and  so  recently  as  the  15th  of  Octo- 
ber, 1783,  he  reminds  us  of  his  former  appli- 
cation, and  states,  that  the  country  of  Arnee 
being  guaranteed  to  him  by  the  company,  it 
of  course  is  his  ri{^t;  but  that  it  has  not  been 
given  up  to  him,  and  he  therefore  earnestly 
entreats  our  orders  for  putting  him  into  the  pos- 
session of  it  We  also  observe  by  your  letter 
of  the  14th  of  October,  1779,  that  the  rajah  had 
not  then  accounted  for  the  nabob's  pedxnish 
since  his  restoration,  but  had  assigned  as  a 
reason  for  his  withdrawing  it,  that  the  nabob 
had  retained  firom  him  the  district  of  Arnee, 
with  a  certain  other  district  (Hanamantagoody ) 
which  is  made  the  subject  of  another  part  of 
our  present  diqwtdies. 

We  have  thus  stated  to  you  the  result  of 
our  inquiry  into  the  grounds  of  the  dispute 
relative  to  Arnee;  and  as  the  research  has 
offered  no  evidence  in  support  of  the  rajah's 
daim,  nor  even  any  lights  whereby  we  can 
discover  in  what  degree  of  relatiomdiip,  by 
consanguinity,  cast,  or  other  circumstances, 
the  rajda  now  stands,  or  formeriy  stood,  with 
the  kiUidar  of  Arnee,  or  the  nature  of  his  con- 
nection with,  or  command  over,  that  district, 
or  the  authority  he  exercised  or  assumed  pre- 
vious to  the  treaty  of  1771,  we  shoukl  think 
ourselves  hi^y  reprehensible  in  complyitig 
with  the  rajah's  request ;  and  the  more  so,  as 
it  is  expressly  stated,  in  the  treaty  of  1762, 
that  this  fort  and  district  were  then  in  the  po^ 
session  of  the  nabob,  as  well  as  the  person  of 
the  jaghiredar,  on  account  of  his  disobedience, 
and  were  restored  him  by  die  nabob,  in  cande»> 
censionto  thenyah's  request,  upon  such  tenna 
and  stipulations  as  could  not,  in  our  judgment, 
have  been  imposed  by  the  one,  or  submitted  to 
by  the  other,  if  the  sovereignty  of  the  one,  or 
the  dependency  of  the  other,  had  been  at  that 
time  a  matter  of  doubt. 

Although  these  materials  have  not  furnished 
us  with  evidoioe  in  support  of  the  nyah'a 
claim,  they  are  fiur  fiom  satisfactory,  to  evince 
the  justice  of,  or  the  political  necessity  for, 
the  nabob's  continuing  to  withboU  the  jaghira 
fiom  the  descendants  of  Tremaul  Row;  hm 
hereditary  ri|^  to  that  jaghire  seems  to  us  to 
have  bMofi^y  reoopiiied  by  the  atipulatkaa 
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of  Um  trottty  of  ITtt,  and  so  little  doubled, 
llMt  oo  \u»  death,  hia  widow  waa  admitted  bj 
Che  aabob  to  hold  it,  on  account,  as  may  be 
pveauoMd,  of  the  nonage  of  hia  grandson  and 
hekf  Seoeewaaarow,  who  appears  to  have  been 
oonfimed  in  the  jafhire,  on  her  death,  by  the 
nabob,  as  the  lineal  heir  and  aucc«aaoi  to  hia 
frand&ther. 

With  reapect  to  Seoeewasarow,  it  doea  not 
appear,  by  any  of  the  proceedings  in  our  po^ 
aeasion,  that  he  waa  concerned  in  the  misooiH 
duct  of  the  bramineee,  complained  of  by  the 
nabob  in  the  year  1770,  whidi  rendered  it  n»> 
ceesary  for  lus  highness  to  take  the  jaghire 
into  his  own  hands,  or  that  he  was  privy  to,  or 
could  have  prevented  thoae  disturbances. 

We  therefore  direct,  that  if  the  heir  of  Tre- 
BMul  Row  is  not  at  present  in  poasession  of 
the  jaghire,  and  has  not,  by  any  violation  of 
the  treaty,  or  act  of  disobedience,  incurred  a 
fbrieiture  thereof,  he  be  forthwith  restored  to 
the  posseasion  of  it,  according  to  the  terms  and 
atipulationa  of  the  treaty  of  1702.  But  if  any 
powerful  motive  of  regard  to  the  peace  and 
tranquillity  of  the  Camatic  shall  in  your  judg^ 
nent  render  it  expedient  to  suspaad  the  exe- 
cution of  these  orders,  in  that  case  you  are 
with  all  convenient  speed  to  transmit  to  us  your 
|iroceedingi  thereupon,  with  the  full  state  of 
the  &ct8,  and  of  the  reasons  which  have  actua- 
ted your  conduct. 

We  have  before  given  it  as  our  opinion  that 
the  atipdatiooB  of  the  treaty  of  1762  do  not 
apply  to  the  points  remaining  to  be  decided. 
B«it  the  late  act  of  parliament  having,  from 
the  nature  of  our  connection  with  the  two 
powers  of  the  Camatic,  pointed  out  the  expe- 
diency, and  even  neceasity,  of  settling  the  a»> 
veral  matters  in  dictate  between  them,  by  a 
apeedy  and  permanent  arrangement,  we  now 
proceed  to  give  you  our  inatructions  upon  the 
several  other  heads  of  disputes  befora  enu- 
merated. 

With  respect  to  the  fort  and  district  of  H*- 
oamantagoody,  we  obaerve  that  on  the  reat<H 
ration  of  the  rajah  in  1776,  you  informed  ua 
in  your  letter  of'^the  14th  of  May—'*  That  the 
rajah  had  been  put  into  poaaeasion  of  the  whole 
of  the  country  his  father  held  in  1762  when  the 
treaty  was  concluded  with  the  nabob;'*  and 
on  the  25th  of  June  you  came  to  the  resolution 
of  putting  the  rajah  into  posseaaion  of  Hanar- 
mantagoody,  on  the  ground  of  its  appearing  on 
reference  to  the  tmbokfn  inatmctioos  to  Mr. 
Dtipr6  in  June  1762,  to  his  reply,  and  to  the 
rajah's  representations  of  26th  March,  1771 ; 
that  Hanamantagoody  waa  actually  in  the 
hMMis  of  die  lato  ruii  at  the  tine  of 


the  treaty  of  1762.  We  h«w  raftarad  aa  weD 
to  those  papers  as  to  aU  the  other  prooeediiy 
on  thia  subject,  and  nuat  coolean  they  bD  wy 
abort  of  demooatrating  to  us  the  tiud&  of  tfaal 
facL  And  we  find,  by  the  aecrai  rn—ilnfMi 
of  Fort  WiUiam,  of  the  7th  of  AngMt,  1776, 
that  the  aama  doubt  waa  siHialaiaail  by  our 
fovemoor  general  and  oouociL 

But  whether,  in  point  of  fitct,  the  lata  i^ 
waa  or  was  not  in  pnoaraaioo  oif  HanannMi 
goody,  in  1762,  it  ia  notoriooa  that  the  adbob 
had  always  daimed  the  doaftinian  of  the  oon* 
tries  of  which  this  fort  and  district  are  a  fux. 

We  obaerve,  that  the  nabob  in  now  ia  lb 
actual  poasession  of  this  fort  and  diatrict ;  sari 
we  are  not  warranted,  by  any  dftnanml  «« 
have  aeen,  to  concur  with  the  wiahea  of  the  »> 
jah  to  dispossess  him. 

With  regard  to  the  govanmeot  ahare  of  the 
crop  of  1776-6,  we  obaerve  by  the  dobeor's 
memorandum,  recited  in  your  cousohations  d 
the  13th  of  May,  1776,  that  it  ww  the  esta- 
blished custom  of  the  Tanjore  ooiatry  to  |^ 
ther  in  the  harvest,  and  oooaplete  the  coflectioas 
within  the  month  of  March;  bait  that,  for  thi 
causes  therein  particularly  elated,  tho  harvest 
(and  of  course  the  coOeclioa  of  the  govern- 
ment share  of  the  crop)  waa  debyed  tHl  tbo 
month  of  March  was  over.  We  alao  obasrve, 
that  the  rajah  waa  not  restored  to  hia  kiagdoai 
until  the  11th  of  April,  1776 ;  and  from  hence 
we  infer,  that  if  the  harveat  mod  '^'^^^^^r^rm  had 
been  finished  at  the  wual  time,  the  nabob 
(being  then  the  aovweign  of  the  coontry) 
would  have  receivad  the  fbU  benefit  of  tiMl 
year's  crop. 

Although  the  harveat  and  ooUectioa  were 
delayed  beyond  the  usual  time,  yet  we  had 
by  the  proceedings  of  your  govemnseat,  and 
particularly  by  Mr.  Mackay^i  minnia  of  ibe 
29th  of  May,  1776,  and  abo  by  the  dobecr*f 
account,  that  the  greatest  part  of  the  graia 
waa  cut  down  whiht  the  nabob  raoained  n 
the  government  of  the  country. 

It  is  difficult,  from  the  contradictory  aOsga* 
tions  on  the  subject,  to  aaoertain  what  was  the 
precise  amount  of  the  ooUectiona  made  after 
the  nabob  ceaaed  to  have  the  poaaeaaioB  of  Ihs 
country.  But  whatever  it  waa,  it  appeal* 
from  General  Stuart's  letter  of  the  2d  of  April, 
1777,  that  it  had  been  aaaerted  with  good 
authority,  that  the  far  greater  part  of  the  go* 
vemment  share  of  the  crop  waa  phmderad  by 
iodividuab,  and  never  came  to  »''''**»rA  ia  the 
rajah's  treasury. 

Under  all  the  circumalaacea  of  dita 
niust  be  of  opinion,  that  the  gotvemaM 
of  the  crop  of  1776  behaigad  totkambob^a 
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the  then  reigning  lovereign  of  the  kingdom  of  aad  time  to  himMUl'*    Sufatequent 

Tanjore,  he  being de/ac(o,  in  the  fill!  aiidabeo-  tatjooi  a{>p«v  to  have  been  sonde  to  the  n^ 

lute  possession  of  the  government  thereof,  and  by  yoor  government  on  the  same  aubjecti  in 

consequently  that  the  assignnifinfi  made  by  frvour  of  the  nabob's  mortgages, 

him  of  the  government  share  of  the  crop  were  In  answer  to  these  applinitinns,  the  rmjahi 

valid.  in  his  letter  to  Mr.  Stratton,  of  the  litb  Ja- 

Neveitheless,  we  would  by  no  means  be  un-  nuary,  1777,  acgwint^wl  you,  "  that  he  b»d 

derstood  by  this  opinion  to  suggest,  that  any  given  orden  respecting  the  grain  which  Mr. 

further  demands  ought  to  be  made  i;^wd  the  Benfield  had  heaped  up  in  his  countiy ;  and 

rajah,  in  respect  of  such  part  of  the  goiveni-  with  regard  to  the  money  due  to  him  by  the 

ment  share  of  the  crop  as  were  collected  by  his  farmers,  that  he  had  desired  Mr.  Benfield  to 

people.  brinfl  accounts  of  it,  that  he  might  limit  a  tjne 

For,  on  the  contrary,  after  so  great  a  length  for  me  payment  of  it,  proportionably  to  their 
of  time  as  hath  elapsed,  we  should  think  it  ability,  and  thai  the  necessary  orderr  Sot  stop- 
highly  unjust  that  the  ra|ah  shouki  be  now  comp  ping  tlus  money  out  of  the  inhabit*nUi*  share 
peUed,  either  to  pay  the  supposed  balances,  of  me  crop,  had  been  sent  to  the  ryots  and 
whatever  they  may  be,  or  be  called  upon  to  aumildars ;  that  Mr.  Benfieki*s  gnmartsh  was 
render  a  apeofic  account  of  the  coUectioo  made  then  present  there,  and  oversaw  his  afl^irs ; 
by  his  people.  and  that  in  every  thing  that  was  just  he  (the 

The  rajah  has  ah'eady,  in  his  letter  to  Gover-  rajah)  willingly  obeyed  our  govemour  and 

nour  Stratton,  of  the  tlst  of  April,  1777,  given  oounciL" 

his  assurance,  that  the  produce  <^  the  prece-  Our  opinion  bek^,  that  the  nyah  ought  to 

ding  year,  accounted  for  to  him,  was  little  man  be  answerable  for  no  more  than  the  amount 

than  one  lac  of  pngodas ;  and  as  you  have  ao-  of  what  be  admits  was  collected  by  his  people 

quaintedtts,  by  your  letter  of  the  14th  of  Oct»-  lor  the  government  share  of  the  crop ;  and  the 

ber,  1779,  that  the  njah  has  actually  paid  into  proceedings  before  us  not  suflkienttyesplainii^ 

our  treasury  one  lac  of  pagodas,  by  way  of  do-  whether,  m  the  sum  which  the  rajah,  by  his 

posit,  on  account  of  the  nabob  s  claims  to  ih»  before>mentioned  letter  of  the  21st  AprU,  1777, 

oop,  till  our  sentiments  shouki  be  known,  we  admits  to  have  coUected,  are  inckided  those 

direct  you  to  surcease  any  ftuther  dwnands  parts  ofthe  government  share  ofthecn^  which 

from  the  rajah  on  that  ac<xwmt.  were  taken  by  his  people  from  Mr.  Benfield, 

We  learn  by  the  proceedings,  and  paiticu-  or  from  any  o«her  of  the  assignees,  or  tnncaw- 

larly  by  the  nabob's  letter  to  Lord  Pigot,  of  the  hoUers ;  and  uninformed  as  we  also  are,  what 

6lh  of  July,  1776,  that  the  nabob,  previous  to  compensation  the  rajah  has  or  has  not  made 

the  restoration  of  the  rajah,  actually  made  as-  to  Mr.  Benfiek),  or  any  other  of  the  parties 

aignmonts,  or  granted  tuncaws  of  tho  whole  of  from  whom  the  grain  was  taken  by  the  rajah's 

his  share  of  the  crop  to  his  creditors  and  troq[)s;  pet^le ;  or  whedier,  by  means  of  the  rajah's 

and  that  your  government  (entertaining  tho  refusal  so  to  do,  or  from  any  other  circumstance, 

same  opinion  as  we  do  upon  the  question  of  any  of  the  persons  dispossessed  of  their  grain, 

right  to  that  share)  by  letter  to  this  rajah  of  may  havo  had  recourse  to  the  nabob  for  satis- 

the  20th  of  August,  1776,  reconunended  to  him  faction ;  we  are,  for  these  reasons,  iocompo- 

"  to  restore  to  Mr.  Benfield  (one  of  the  prish  tent  to  form  a  proper  judgment  what  disposi- 

cipal  assignees  or  tuncavr-holders  of  the  na-  tion  ought  in  justice  to  be  made  of  the  one 

bob)  the  grain  of  the  kwt  year,  which  was  in  lac  of  pagodas  deposited  by  the  rajah.    But 

the  possession  of  his  pot^*  and  said  to  be  as  our  sentiments  and  intcntkns  are  so  fully 

forcibly  taken  from  them ;  and  further,  to  give  expressed  upon  the  whole  subject,  we  presume 

Mr.  Benfieki  all  reasonable  assistsnre  in  re>  you,  who  are  upon  tho  spot,  can  have  no  doubt 

covering  such  debts  as  should  appear  to  hava  or  difficulty  in  making  such  an  application  of 

been  jiutly  due  to  him  from  the  inhabitants;  the  deposit  as  will  bo  consistent  with  those 

and  acquainted  the  r^jah,  that  it  had  been  principles  of  justice  whereon  our  sentiments 

judged  by  a  majority  of  the  council,  that  it  are  foiinried.     But  idiould  any  such  difficulty 

was  tho  company's  intention  to  let  the  nabob  suggest  itself,  you  will  suapend  any  application 

have  tho  produce  of  the  aop  of  1776,  but  that  of  the  deposit,  until  you  have  fully  explained 

you  had  no  intention  that  the  rajah  shouki  be  the  same  to  us,  and  have  received  our  fiirther 

accountable  for  more  than   the  government  orden. 

share,  whatever  that  might  be;  and  that  you  With  respect  to  tlie  repairs  of  the  Anicul 

did  not  mean  to  do  more  than  recomm«wd  to  and  banks  of  the  Cavcry,  we  have  upon  vari- 

him  to  soe  justice  done,  leaving  the  manner  ous  occasions  fully  expresssd  to  you  our  senti* 
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I,  and  in  pwticuUr,  in  our  general  letter 
of  the  4th  July,  1777,  we  referred  you  to  the 
inroelijition  and  conreapeodeooe  oo  that  aub- 
ject  of  the  year  1764,  aod  U>  the  report  made 
by  Mr.  Janes  Bourchier,  oo  hie  peivooal  sur- 
vey of  the  waters,  and  to  several  letters  of  the 
year  1785  and  1767  ;  we  also,  by  our  said  ge- 
Deral  letter,  aocjuainted  you,  that  it  appeared  to 
us  perliBCtly  reasonable  that  the  rajah  should 
be  permitted  to  repair  those  banks,  and  die 
Anicut,  in  the  same  manner  as  had  been  prao* 
tised  in  times  past ;  and  we  directed  you  to 
estaMish  such  regulations,  by  reference  to  for- 
mer usage,  tor  keeping  the  said  banks  in  repair, 
as  woukl  be  effectual,  and  remove  all  cause  of 
oomplainl  in  future. 

Notwithstanding  such  our  instructions,  die 
rajah,  in  his  letter  to  us  of  the  15th  October, 
1783,  complains  of  the  destruction  of  the  ani- 
cut; and  as  the  cukivation  of  the  Tanjore 
country  appears,  by  all  the  surveys  and  reports 
of  our  engineers  employed  oo  that  service,  to 
depend  altogether  on  a  supply  of  water  by  the 
Cavery  which  can  only  be  secured  by  keeping 
the  Anicut  and  banks  in  repair,  we  think  it 
necessary  to  repeat  to  you  our  orders  of  the 
4th  July,  1777,  on  the  subject  of  those  repairs. 
And  further,  as  it  appears,  by  the  survey 
and  report  of  Mr.  Pringle,  that  these  repairs 
are  attended  with  a  much  heavier  expense 
when  done  with  materials  taken  from  the  Tan- 
jore district,  than  with  those  of  Trichinopoly, 
and  that  the  last  mentioned  materials  are  far 
preferable  to  the  other,  it  is  our  order,  that 
if  any  occurrences  should  make  it  necessary 
or  expedient,  you  apply  to  the  nabob  in  our 
name,  to  desire  that  his  highness  will  permit 
proper  spots  of  ground  to  be  set  out,  and 
botmded  by  proper  marks  on  the  Trichinopoly 
side,  where  the  rajah  and  his  people  may  at  all 
times  take  sand  uid  earth  stdScient  for  these 
repairs ;  and  that  his  highness  will  grant  his 
lease  of  such  spots  of  land  for  a  certain  term 
of  years  to  the  company,  at  a  reasonable  an- 
nual rent,  to  the  intent  that  through  you  the 
cultivation  of  the  Tanjore  country  may  be  se^ 
cured,  without  infringing  or  impairing  the  rights 
of  the  nabob. 

If  any  attempts  have  been,  or  shall  be  henv 
afler  made  to  divert  the  water  firom  the  Cavery 
into  the  Coleroon,  by  contracting  the  current  of 
the  Upper  or  Lower  Cavery,  by  planting  kxig 
grass,  as  mentioned  in  Mr.  Pringle*s  report,  or 
by  any  other  means,  we  have  no  doubt  his 
highness,  on  a  proper  representation  to  him  in 
our  name,  will  prevent  his  people  from  taking 
any  measures  detrimental  to  the  Tanjore  coun- 
try, in  the  prosperity  of  which  hia  higfaoMi, 


as  well  as  the  company,  is 
rested. 

Should  you  suoceed  in  reooneatiBg  the  nabok 
to  this  measure,  we  think  it  bat  just,  tfasl  the 
proposed  lease  shall  remain  no  longer  mftres 
than  whibt  the  rajah  shall  be  pitnclial  in  the 
payment  of  the  annnal  piiehi.iish  to  the  aabob, 
as  wdlas  the  rent  to  be  leaeirsd  tor  die  i^ols 
ofground.    And  in  order  eflbctnaly  to 
all  foture  occasions  ofjealooey  and 
between  the  parties,  that  the  rajah  on  dw  on 
hand  may  be  satis6ed  that  aU  neoesaary  voki 
for  the  cultivatko  of  bis  cuumry  will  be  na^ 
and  kept  in  repair ;  and  that  the  nabob  oa  ikc 
other  bmd  may  be  satisfied  that  no  encroach 
ment  on  his  rights  can  be  made,  nor  any  woifa 
detrimental  to  the  fertihty  of  his  cuuntiy  era> 
led;  we  think  it  proper  tluU  it  should  be  reeosi- 
mended  to  the  parties,  as  a  part  of  the  adjort- 
ment  of  this  very  important  point,  that  tkMd 
engineers,  appointed  by  the  company,  be  rm- 
ployed  at  the  rajah's  expense  to  ooodnct  all  iks 
necessary  works,  with  the  strictest  attention  la 
the  respective  rights  and  intereats  of  both  par- 
ties.   This  will  remove  every  probahifity  o( 
injury  or  dispute ;  but  should  either  party  as* 
e]q>ectedly  conceive  themselvos  to  be  iajarsd, 
inunediate  redress  might  be  obtained  by  appB- 
catioo  to  the  government  of  Madras,  sniier 
whose  appointment  the  engineer  wiO  act,  witlh 
out  any  discussion  between  the  parties,  wUck 
might  disturb  that  harmony  which  it  b  soanch 
the  wish  of  the  company  to  establish  and  pre- 
serve, as  essential  to  the  prosperity  and  peace 
uf  the  Camatic. 

Having  now,  in  obedience  to  the  directiow 
of  the  act  of  parliament,  upon  the  fbllest  con- 
sideration of  the  indeterminate  rights  and  pr»> 
tmsions  of  the  nabob  and  rajah,  pointed  oat 
such  measures  and  arrangements  as  in  oar 
judgment  and  discretion  will  be  best  rakidalwl 
to  ascertain  and  settle  the  same,  we  hope,  dat 
upon  a  candid  consideration  of  the  tHiols  tp- 
tem,  although  each  of  the  parties  may  feel  d^ 
appointed  in  our  decision  on  particular  poinli, 
they  will  be  convinced  that  we  have  beca 
guided  in  our  investigation  by  principles  of 
strict  justice  and  impartiality,  and  that  the 
most  anxious  attention  has  been  paid  to  the 
substantial  interests  of  both  parties,  and  suck 
a  general  comprehensive  plan  of  arrangemwH 
proposed,  as  will  most  effectually  prevent  all 
future  dissatisfaction. 

Approved  by  the  board. 

HENRY  DUNDAS, 

IVhUehaU,  WALSINGHAM, 

October  27, 1784.       W.  W.  QRENVILLB, 

BAULGRAVE. 
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APPENDIX,  No.  9.  Brituh  legulatare  for  the  Uquidatkn  oT  thoM 

debts,  and  muh  raoUuiotu  and  deUnmnadom 
Referrred  to  from  p.  404,  and  406.  as  we  diall  hawfUr  make,  under  the  authority 

of  that  provision  for  the  liquidation  and  adjust- 

Extraet  qf  a  ktter  from  the  Ccurt  <tf  JDireetonf    meat  of  the  said  debts,  6ofi<l.^  incurred,  shall 

to  the  Prmdml  tmd  Couneil  of  jFbrt  SL    be  carried  into  full  ibrce  and  effect 

Oeorge,  aa  amended  and  apprvved  by  the        Should  any  difficulty  arise  between  his  higb- 

Board  <if  Controul.  ness  and  our  government  of  Fort  St.  Qeoi^, 


in  respect  to  the  reapoiui6i%  ^t^  soucor  J 
Wfi  have  taken  into  our  coosidoratioii  the  rk^,  or  the  times  and  terms  of  the  instalments, 
several  advices  and  papers  received  from  India,  it  is  our  pleasure  that  you  pay  obedience  to 
relative  to  the  assignment  of  the  revenues  of  the  orders  and  resolutions  of  our  govemour 
the  Camatic,  from  the  conclusion  of  the  Ben-  general  and  council  of  Bengal  in  respect  thereto, 
gal  treaty  to  the  date  of  your  letter  in  October  not  doubting  but  the  nabob  will  in  such  omo 
1783,  together  with  the  representations  of  the  consent  to  abide  by  the  determination  of  our 
nabob  of  the  Camatic  upon  that  subject ;  and  said  supreme  government, 
although  we  might  contend,  that  the  agreement  Although,  from  the  great  confidence  wa 
should  subsist  till  we  are  fully  reimbursed  his  repose  in  the  honour  and  integri^  of  the  nabob, 
highnen's  proportion  of  the  expenses  of  the  and  from  an  earnest  desire  not  to  subject  him 
war,  yet  from  a  principle  of  moderation  and  per-  to  any  embarrassment  on  this  occasion,  we 
sonal  attachment  to  our  old  ally,  his  highness  have  not  proposed  any  specific  assignment  of 
the  nabob  of  the  Camatic,  for  whose  dignity  territory  or  revenue  for  securing  the  payments 
aixi  happiness  we  are  ever  solicitous,  and  to  aforesaid,  we  nevertheless  think  it  our  du^,  aa 
cement  more  strcmgly,  if  possible,  that  mutual  well  to  the  private  creditors,  whose  interests 
harmony  and  confidence  which  our  connection  in  this  respect  have  been  so  sdemnly  intrusted 
makes  so  essentially  necessary  (or  our  recipro-  to  us  by  the  late  act  of  parliament,  as  from  re* 
cal  safety  and  welfare,  andjbr  removing  from  gard  to  the  debt  due  to  the  company,  to  insist 
his  mind  every  idea  of  eeeret  deeign  on  our  part  on  a  declaration,  that  in  the  evmit  of  Uie  failure 
to  leseen  hie  authority  over  the  intemal  goven^  of  the  security  proposed,  or  in  defruilt  of  pay- 
men/  of  the  Camatic,  and  the  coUection  and  ment  at  the  stipulated  periods,  we  reserve  to 
administration  of  its  revenues,  we  have  ro>  ourselves  full  right  to  demand  of  the  nabob 
solved  that  the  assignment  shall  be  surrender-  such  additional  eecurity,  \iij  assignment  on  his 
cxl ;  and  we  do  accordingly  direct  our  president,  country,  as  shall  be  effectual  for  answering  the 
in  whose  name  the  assignment  was  taken,  us(^  purposes  of  the  agreement. 
outdMoy,  to  surrenderthe  same  to  his  highness.  After  having  conciliated  the  mind  of  the 
But  while  wo  have  adopted  this  resolution,  we  nabob  to  this  measure,  and  adjusted  the  par- 
repose  entire  confidence  in  his  hi^mess,  that,  ticulars,  you  are  to  carry  the  same  into  eze- 
actuated  by  the  same  motives  of  liberali^,  and  cution  by  a  formal  deed  between  his  highness 
feelings  of  oki  fiiendship  and  alliance,  he  will  and  the  company,  accofding  to  the  tenour  of 
cheerfully  and  instantly  accede  to  such  ar^  these  instructions. 

rangcraents  as  are  necessary  to  be  adopted  for  As  the  administration  of  the  British  interests 
our  common  safe^,  and  for  preserving  the  re-  and  connections  in  India  has  in  some  respects 
tipect,  rights,  and  interests  we  enjoy  in  the  assumed  a  new  shape  by  the  late  act  of  par- 
Camatic.  The  following  are  the  heads  and  liament,  and  a  general  peace  in  India  has 
principles  of  such  an  arrangement  as  we  are  been  hi4>pily  accomfdished,  the  present  appears 
decisively  of  opinion  must  be  adopted  for  these  to  us  to  be  the  proper  period,  and  whidi  can- 
purposes,  viz.  not  without  great  imprudence  be  omitted,  to 
That  for  making  a  provision  for  discharging  settle  and  arrange,  by  a  just  and  equitable 
the  nabob's  just  debts  to  the  company  and  treaty,  a  phu  for  the  fiiture  defence  and  pro< 
individuals  (for  the  payment  of  which  his  hi^  tection  of  the  Camatic,  both  in  time  of  peace 
ness  has  so  frequently  expressed  the  greatest  and  war,  on  a  solid  and  lasting  foundation, 
solicitude)  the  nabob  thaU  give  eouear  eecurity  .For  the  accolx^>li8hment  of  this  great  and 
for  the  pu$ictual  paymenty  by  inatalmenia,  into  necessary  object,  we  direct  you,  in  tho  namo 
the  company's  treasury,  of  twelve  lacs  of  of  the  company,  to  use  your  utmost  endeavoiiFS 
pagodas  per  annum  (as  voluntarily  proposed  by  to  impress  the  expediency  of,  and  the  good 
hia  hi^inem)  until  those  debts,  with  interest,  effects  to  be  derived  firom,  this  measure,  so 
shall  be  discharged ;  and  shall  also  consent  strongly  upon  the  minds  of  the  nabob  and  the 
tliat  the  equitable  provision  lately  made  by  tho  rajah  of  Taujore,  aa  to  prevail  upon  theoii 
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jointly  or  Mparatdy,  to  enter  into  one  or  mora  purposes  than  that  of  dcfiaying  the  ezpcMcs 

treaty  or  treaties  with  the  company,  frounded  of  such  military  operaiioas  as  the  company 

on  this  principle  of  equity,  That  sll  the  co»-  may  find  it  neoeanry  to  carry  on  for  the  eoa- 

tractmg  parties  shall  be  bound  to  contrftHite  mon  safety  of  their  interests  oo  the  cosst  of 

jointly  to  the  support  of  the  military  force  and  Coromandel. 

garrisons,  as  well  in  peace  as  in  war.  And  to  obmte  any  difficnhiea  or  iniwadw 

That  the  military  peace  establishment  shall  standing  which  mi|^  ariae  fiom  l^afiag  iads- 

be  forthwith  setded  and  adjusted  by  the  com-  terminate  the  sum  neceasary  to  ba  appropri- 

pany,  in  punraanoe  of  the  anthori^  and  direo-  ated  for  the  civil  esfshlishtneat  of  each  of  tb» 

tkoB  given  to  them  by  the  late  act  of  parliar  reapectire  powers^  that  the  am  be  now  ma* 

meat.  tained  which  is  indi^Mnaably  neoessary  to  be 

As  the  payment  of  the  troopa  and  garrisons,  applied  to  thoae  purposea,  and  wfaiA  is  to  be 

occasional  expenses  in  the  repairs  and  improve-  held  sacred  under  every  emergency,  aad  ie( 

ments  of  fortifications,  and  dher  services  inci-  apart  previous  to  the  appjiration  of  the  rest  of 

dental  to  a  mflitary  establishment,  must  of  the  revenues,  as  hereby  atipidatad,  for  the  pa^ 

necessity  be  punctual  and  accurate,  no  latitude  poses  of  mutual  or  common  defence  aguwt 

of  personal  assurance  or  reciprocal  confidence  any  enemy,  for  deamg  die  incumbtanoe  vdueik 

of  either  of  the  parties  on  the  other,  must  be  may  have  become   neceasarily   intuited  is 

accepted  or  required  ;  but  die  nabob  and  rajah  addition  to  the  expenditure  of  thoae  revosaa 

must  of  necessity  specify  particular  districts  wfdok  tmat  be  alm^fs  deamed  part  ofAevir 

and  revenues  for  securing  the  due  and  rogtdar  estfABahment.   This  we  think  abauhtaly  neen- 

payment  of  their  contributions  into  the  treasury  aary,  as  nothing  can  tend  so  much  to  the  pr&> 

of  the  company,  with  whom  the  charge  of  the  servalion  of  peace,  and  to  prevent  the  revml 

defence  of  the  coast,  and  of  course  the  power  of  hostilititv,  as  the  early  putting  the  fiasBos 

of  the  sword,  must  be  exclusively  intnisted,  of  the  several  powers  upon  a  dear  footing; 

with  power  for  the  company,  in  case  of  failure  and  the  shewing  to  all  other  powers,  that  ^ 

or  default  of  sudi  payments,  at  the  stipulated  company,  die  nabob,  and  the  rajah,  are  finsfy 

times  and  seasons,  to  enter  vpoa  and  poasesa  united  in  one  common  came,  and  iiff**!^' 

such  districts,  and  to  let  the  same  to  renters,  in  one  system  of  permanent  and  Tigoroos  <fe- 

to  be  confirmed  by  the  nabob  and  the  rajah  fbnce,  for  the  preservation  oT  their  reipeetivv 

respectively ;  but  trusting  that  in  die  execution  territories,  and  the  general  tranquiBity. 

of  this  part  of  the  arrangement  no  undue  That  the  whole  aggregate  revenue  cf  die 

obstruction  vrill  be  given  by  either  of  those  contracting  parties  shall,  during  the  war,  be 

powers,  we  direct,  that  this  part  of  the  treaty  imder  the  application  of  the  compairy,  and  ihaS 

be  coupled  with  a  most  positive  assurance,  on  continue  as  long  after  the  war  as  sAoff  6«  «fn»> 

our  part,  of  our  determination  to  support  die  sory,  to  diacharge  the  bta^enM  eomlraetBdbgii; 

dignity  and  authori^  of  the  nabob  and  rajah,  but  it  must  be  dedared,  that  this  prorision 

in  the  exclusive  administration  of  the  civil  riudl  in  no  reelect  extend  to  deprive  diber 

government  and  revenues  of  their  respective  the  nabob  or  the   n^ah  of  the  wrfufi"**"! 

countries;  and  fivther,  that  in  case  of  aity  ho»-  authori^  necessary  tb  the  odlection  cf  the 

tility  committed  against  the  territories  of  either  revenues  of  their  respective  coonlriea.    Bs 

ofthe  contracting  parties^  on  the  coast  of  Coro-  it  is  meant  that  they  shaO  &xd)fully  perfira 

mandd,  the  whde  revenues  of  their  respective  the  oonditi(M»  of  this  arrangement;  and  if  ft 

territories  shall  be  considered  as  one  common  division  of  any  pait  of  the  reveauea,  to  uj 

stock,  to  be  appropriated  in  the  common  cause  other  than  the  stipulated  purpoaes,  i^al  tab 

of  their  defence — That  the  company  on  their  place,  the  company  shall  be  entided  to  tab 

part  shall  engage  to  refrain,  dwring  Vie  war^  upon  themselves  the  coUoction  of  the  revnne. 

fiom  the  application  of  any  part  of  their  reve-  The  company  are  to  engagOi  during  the  tisis 

ones  to  any  commercial  purpoaer  vHiatsoever,  they  shall  administer  the  rerenoes,  to  prodaes 

but  apply  the  whde,  save  ody  the  ordinary  to  the  other  contracting  partiea  regdar  a0> 

charges  of  their  civU  government,  to  the  pur-  counts  of  the  application  diereof  to  the  d»> 

poses  of  the  war— Tlut  the  nabob  and  the  poses  stipulated  by  the  treaty,  and  fidtfanlT 

rajah  shall  in  like  manner  engage  on  their  apply  them  in  support  of  the  war. 

parts  to  refi'ain,  during  the  war,  mom  the  ap-  And  lastly,  as  the  defence  of  the  Caraatie 

plication  of  any  part  of  Uteir  revenues,  save  is  thus  to  rest  wiUi  the  company,  the  aabob 

only  what  shaD  be  actually  ntK^essary  fbr  the  shall  be  satisfied  of  the  propriety  of  avotfiil 

Mpport  of  diemaehes,  and  the  civil  gorem-  all  onneceasary  expense,  and  will  therdbia 

ment  oftheir  reqieotive  oouotrioi,  to  aiiyoCher  a^roe  not  to  ■»■*"«* i"  a  greater  nmtbm  d 
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troops  than  ahall  be  necessary  for  the  support  and  the  imputation  of  corruption,  suggested  in 
of  his  digni^,  and  the  splendour  ofthedurbar,  some  of  the  proceedings,  appears  to  be  totally 
which  mnnber  shall  be  specified  in  thetreatj;  groundless  and  unwarranted, 
and  if  any  military  aid  is  requisite  for  die  se-  While  we  find  so  much  to  applaud,  it  is  with 
cnirity  and  collection  of  his  revenues,  other  than  regret  we  are  induced  to  advert  to  any  thing 
the  fixed  establishment  employed  to  enforce  srhiohroay  appear  worthy  of  blame,  as  the  step 
the  ordinary  collections,  wd  preserve  the  po>  of  issuing  the  Torana  Chits  in  Lord  Macart* 
liceof  the  country,  the  company  mist  be  bound  ney's  own  name  can  only  be  justified  upon  the 
to  furnish  him  with  such  aid:  the  rajah  of  ground  of  absolute  necessity;'*'  and  as  his 
Tanjore  must  likewise  become  bound  by  simi*  lordiAip  had  every  reason  to  believe  that  the 
lar  engagements,  and  be  entitled  to  similar  aid.  demand,  ^dien  made,  would  be  irksome  and 
As,  in  virtue  of  the  powers  Tested  in  Lord  disagreeable  to  the  feelings  of  Mahomed  Ally, 
Macartney,  by  the  agreement  of  December,  eivery  precaution  ought  to  have  been  used,  and 
1781,  sundry  leases,  of  various  periods,  have  more  time  allowed,  for  proving  that  necessity, 
been  granteid  to  renters,  we  direct,  that  yon  by  previous  acts  of  address,  civility,  and  con- 
apply  to  the  nabob,  in  our  name,  for  his  cod-  ciliation,  applied  for  the  purposes  of  obtaining 
sent,  that  they  may  bo  ptnmUml  to  hold  their  his  authority  to  such  a  measure.  It  appears 
leases  to  the  end  of  the  stipulated  term ;  and  tons,  that  more  uf  this  mi^  have  been  used ; 
we  have  great  reliance*  on  the  liberali^  and  and  tfierefore  we  cannot  ccmsider  the  omission 
spirit  of  accoomiodation  manifested  by  the  of  itas  hlameleas,  consistent  with  our  wislies 
nabob  on  so  many  occasions,  that  he  will  bo  of  sanctifying  no  act  contrary  to  the  spirit  of 
disposed  to  acquiesce  in  a  proposition  so /iciC  the  agreement,  or  derogatory  to  the  authority 
ami  reoMonaUe;  but  if,  contrary  to  our  oxpecta-  of  the  nabob  of  the  Camatic,  in  tho  exercise 
tions,  his  highness  shouU  be  inqwcssed  with  of  any  of  his  just  rights,  in  the  government  of 
any  particular  aversion  to  comply  with  this  the  people  under  his  authority, 
proposition,  we  do  not  desire  you  to  insist  upon  We  likewne  observe,  the  nabob  has  corn- 
it  as  an  essential  part  of  the  arrangement  to  plained  that  no  official  communication  was 
take  place  between  us ;  but  in  that  event  you  made  to  him  of  the  peace,  for  near  a  month 
must  tako  especial  care  to  give  such  indemni-  aiVer  the  cessation  of  arms  took  place.  This, 
fication  to  the  renters  for  any  loss  they  may  and  every  other  mark  of  disrespect  to  the  na- 
Rustain,  as  you  judge  to  be  reasonable.  bob,  will  ever  appear  highly  reprehensible  in 
It  equally  concerns  the  honour  of  oar  govern-  our  eyes ;  and  we  direct  thaX  you  do,  upon  all 
ment,  that  such  natives  as  may  have  been  pot  oocMions,  pay  the  highest  attention  lo  him 
in  any  degree  of  authori^  over  the  collections,  and  his  fiunily. 

in  consequence  of  the  deed  of  assignment,  and  Lord  Macartney,  in  his  mimite  of  tlie  9lh 
who  have  proved  faithful  to  their  trust,  shaO  of  September  last,  has  boon  fiilly  under  our 
not  sufier  inconvenience  on  aoooont  of  their  oonsideration :  we  shall  ever  applikud  the  pru- 
fidelity.  dence  and  foresight  of  our  servants,  which  in- 
Hairing  thus  given  our  sentiments  at  hirge,  duces  them  to  collect  and  communicate  to  us, 
as  well  for  the  surrender  of  the  assignment,  aa  every  opinion,  or  even  ground  of  suq>icion, 
with  regard  to  those  arrangements  which  we  they  may  entertain,  reUtive  to  any  of  the 
think  necesHiry  to  adopt  in  consequence  there-  powers  in  India,  with  whose  oonduot  our  in- 
of,  we  cannot  dismiss  this  subject  without  ex-  rest,  and  the  safety  of  our  setUeroents,  is  es- 
pressing  our  highest  approbation  of  the  ability^ 
moderation,  and  coamand  of  temper,  with  which  *  ^o'  *^«  ^"^^  proofof  this  necewity.  Lord  Ma- 

o^pr«id«,t ..  M«ta.  h«  ««d«,«i  hi».  zy^';7r5r^«r::a't;.*r 

self  m  the  management  of  a  very  delicate  and  demned,  not  one  of  the  acta  commended  in  the 

embarrassing  situation.    His  conduct,  and  that  preceding  parafraph  could  be  performrd.    By 

of  the  select  committee  of  Fort  St  George,  in  ff*"??*  ^  ^  nabob»8  letters  to  this  Appendix 

*iw.  «.<w...*:^  «f  ik«  t^^  A.Jk^^*^  4^  ¥ I  It  win  be  seeo  what  son  of  task  agovemour  has 

the  execution  of  the  ^^/««««tod  to  L«d  ^„  ^Is  hands,  who  te  to  use,  aiording  to  the 

Macartney,  by  the  nabob  Mahomed  Ally,  haa  direction  of  this  letter,  "  acts  of  address,  civ  tlliy, 

been  vigorous  and  effectual,  for  the  purpose  of  and  conciliation,  and  to  pay,  upon  ttU  ocra- 

realixinir  as  great  a  revenue,  at  a  crisis  of  n^  ^^^^  »*»«  highe9t  attenh'on^^  to  perrons,  who  «i 

•*           .u        .  --  ^  «u-             j_'.»  J  the  very  time  are  fs  sely,  and  In  the  grosseec 

cessity,  as  tho  nature  of  the  case  admitted;  i^^ms,  icusin?  hfm  of  wcuIaUon.  corruption, 

treason,  and  every  species  of  malverastion  in 

*  For  the  f^und  of  this  "great  reliance,"  see  office.    The  recommendation,  under  menaces 

ihe  papers  in  this  Appeiulix,  No.  H ;  as  abo  the  of  such  behaviour,  nnd    under  such  r.ircum« 

nitinb'fl  letters  to  the  court  of  directors  !n  this  stances,  conveyfi  a  lestoon,  the  tendency  of  which 

Appendix,  N<>.  10.  cannot  be  misunderMood. 
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•entiaUy  connected.    At  the  same  time  we  consider  tlie  irrcrersible  order  of  the  ooort  of 

earaestly  recommend,  that  thoee  opinions  and  dirtjctorsofthejrear  1714  (whereby  their  peopfe 

speculations  be  communicated  to  us  with  pru-  were  prohibited  from  having  any  dealings  wHk 

dence,  discretion,  and  all  possible  secrecy ;  the  country  goTenuneBts  in  mooey  matten)  to 

and  the  terwu  in  uJurh  they  art  caiweytd  be  e»-  be  in  full  force  and  vifiour ;  and  thereby  e>> 

preeeedin a  manner ae little (^fmeive  oM poeeibU  presdy  forbidding   all  aerranta  of  the  com- 

t»  the  powere  whom  they  may  ameemy  and  uUo  pany,  and  other  Europeans  under  their  jun»> 

vohoee  hande  they  may  fail  "*  diction,  to  make  loans,   or  hare  any  Boaey 

We  next  proceed  to  give  yoa  our  sentiments  transactions  with  any  of  the  princes  or  m«s 

respecting  the  private  debts  of  the  nabob ;  emd  in  India,  without  special  licence  and  pemi»> 

i0e  eamujt  Imt  admowledge,  that  the  origin  and  lion  of  the  president  and  council  for  the  liss 

justice,  both  of  the  loan  of  1767,  and  the  loan  being,  except  only  in  the  particular  oases  then 

of  1777,  commonly  called  the  candry  loan,  mentioned ;  and  declaring,  that  any  wilfiil  d»> 

appear  to  us  clear  and  indisputable,  agreeable  viation  therefrom  should  be  deemed  a  breach 

to  the  true  sense  and  spirit  of  the  late  act  of  of  orders,  and  treated  as  such.     And  on  tbe 

parliament.  4th  of  March,  1778,  it  was  reaohred  bj  os 

In  speaking  of  the  loan  of  1767,  we  are  to  president  and  council  of  Fort  St.  George,  tbt 

be  understood  as  s[)eaking  of  the  debt  as  con-  the  consc^idated  debt  of  1777  was  not,  oa  sof 

stituted  by  the  original  bonds  of  that  year,  respect  whatever,  conducted  under  the  aa»> 

bearing  interest  at  ten  per  cent. ;  and  ther»-  pices  or  protection  of  that  govetuawnt;  aada 

fore,  if  any  of  the  nabob's  creditors,  under  a  the  circumstance  of  the  oonaoUdatioa  of  the 

pretence  that  their  debts  made  part  of  the  con-  said  debt  being  made  known  to  us,  we  dii, 

solidated  debt  of  1767,  although  secured  by  on  the  83d  of  December,  1778,  write  to  yoa  in 

bonds  of  a  subsequent  date,  carrying  an  into-  tlie  foUowing  terms:    *'Your  account  of  li» 

rest  exceeding  ten  per  cent,  shall  claim  the  nabob's  private  debts  is  very  alarming;  bat 

benefit  of  the  following  orders,  we  direct  that  from  whatever  cause   or  cauaes  those  deto 

joa  pay  no  regard  to  such  claims,  without  for-  have  been  contracted  or  increased,  we  herel^ 

tber  special  instructions  for  tliat  purpose.  repeat  our  orders,  that  the   sanction  cf  tbs 

With  respect  to  the  consolidated  debt  of  company  be  on  no  account  given  to  any  kind 
1777,  it  certainly  stands  upon  a  less  favourable  of  security  for  the  pajrment  or  liqoidauoo  of 
footing.  So  early  as  the  27th  March,  1769,  any  part  thereof  (except  by  the  express  auibo- 
it  was  ordered  by  our  then  president  and  coun-  rity  of  the  court  of  directors)  on  any  aoeomt 
cil  of  Fort  St  George,  that  for  the  preventing  or  pretence  whatever." 
ail  persons  living  under  the  company's  pro-  The  loan  of  1777,  therefore,  has  no  saaetioe 
tection  from  having  any  dealings  with  any  of  or  authori^  from  as ;  and  in  considering  the 
the  country  powers,  or  their  ministers,  without  situation  and  cuxnmstancea  of  this  loan,  «« 
the  knowledge  or  consent  of  the  board,  an  ad-  cannot  omit  to  observe,  that  the  creditors  cooU 
vertisement  should  be  published,  by  fixing  it  not  be  ignorant  how  greatly  the  afikirs  of  the 
up  at  the  se»>gate,  and  sending  round  a  copy  nabob  were  at  that  time  deranged,  and  that  hn 
to  the  compan^s  servants  and  inhabitants,  ani  debt  to  the  company  was  then  very  consider- 
to  the  different  subordinates,  and  our  garri-  able ;  the  payment  of  which  the  parties  took 
sons,  and  giving  it  out  in  general  orders;  8t»-  the  most  effectual  means  to  postpone,  by  pr>> 
ting  therein,  that  the  president  and  council  did  curing  an  assignment  of  sodi  specific  revenoes, 

for  the  discharge  of  their  own  ddits,  as  alone 

•  The  delicacy  here  recommended  in  the  «:-  «f"*^  ^*y«  •""«*  ^  »**»»>  ^  »««»  <*»• 

preeaione  concerning  condua  "  with  which  the  charged  that  of  the  company. 

safety  of  our  seulements  la  essentially  con*  Under  all  these  circumstances,  we  abcs^ 

Decied,'»  Is  a  lesson  of  the  same  nature  with  the  be  warranted  to  refuse  our  aid  or  proCectioa  is 

former.  Dangerous  designs,  if  truly  such,  ought  .     ^-„^^„  ^  »l.    u-„  .  i^,,  .T"     _  ,„^ 

lo  be  expresMd  according  to  their  nature  and  *?J  recovery  of  this  tean ,  but  when  weoos- 

qiialities ;  and  as  fur  the  eecreey  recommended  ■wer  the  inexpediency  of  Keeping  the  snbjecl 

conceraliig  the  deaiens  here  alluded  to,  nothing  of  the  nabob's  debts  longer  afloat  than  is  sb> 

can  be  more  absurd,  as  ihcyapoearvfiry  fully  ^u^iy  necessary  ;  when  we  consider  bow 

and  directly  in  the  papers  published  by  the  au-     ^.^u  ;l    c— i iJ..^      ^  .l*    u     •        _ji 

thority  of  cie  court  nfSlreciora  in  IHS,  and  may  "«*»  ^«  ^*^  conclusion  of  this  businesB  wifl 

hi  easily  discerned  from  the  propositions  for  the  tend  to  promote  tranquillity,  credit,  and  drco* 

Bengal  treaty,  published  in  the  Reporu  of  the  Ution  oif  property  in  the  Camatic ;  and  when 

Commiuee  of  Secrecy,  "*1 '"  ^«  ?*i^""^^  we  consider  that  the  debtor  concurs  with  the 

Heiect  Committee.   The  keepln?  of  such  secrets     ^   ...  _*  u- u-       *i.       _•       _^  .u 

loo  long  has  been  one  cause  of  the  Camatic  creditor  m  establishmg  the  justice  of  tbosi 

wsr,  and  of  the  ruin  of  our  affisirs  in  India.  debts  consolidated  in  1777  into  groas  suns,  fcr 
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which  bonds  were  fiven,  liable  to  be  tru»- 
ferred  to  peraons  diflerent  from  the  original 
creditors,  and  hairing  no  share  or  knowledge 
of  the  transactions  in  which  the  ddMs  origi- 
nated, and  of  course  how  little  ground  there  is 
to  expect  any  substantial  good  to  result  from 
an  unlimited  investigation  into  them,  we  have 
resolved  so  far  to  recognise  the  justice  of  those 
debts,  as  to  extend  to  them  that  protection 
which,  upon  more  forcible  grounds,  we  have 
seen  cause  to  allow  to  the  other  two  classes  of 
debts.    But,  although  we  so  far  adopt  the  ge- 
neral presumption  in  their  favour,  as  to  admit 
them  to  a  participation  in  the  manner  her^ 
aAer  directed,  we  do  not  mean  to  debar  you 
from  receiving  any  complaints  against  those 
debts  of  1777,  at  the  instance  either  of  the 
nabob  himself,  or  of  other  creditors  injured  by 
their  being  so  admitted,  or  by  any  other  perw 
sons  having  a  proper  interest,  or  stating  rea- 
Bonable  grounds  of  objection ;  and  if  any  com- 
plaints are  oA*ercd,  we  order  that  tlie  grounds 
of  all  such  be  attentively  examined  by  jrou, 
and  be  transmitted  to  us,  together  with  the 
evidence  adduced  in  support  of  them,  for  our 
final  decision ;  and  as  we  have  before  directed, 
that  the  sum  of  twelve  lacs  of  pagodas,  to  be 
received  annually  from  tlio  nabob,  should  bo 
paid  into  our  treasury,  it  is  our  order  that  the 
same  be  distributed  according  to  the  following 
arrangement. 

That  the  debt  be  made  up  in  the  following 
manner,  viz. 

The  debt  coosolidatod  in  1767  to  be  made 
up  to  the  end  of  the  year  1784,  with  the  current 
interest  at  ten  per  cent. 

The  cavalry  loan  to  be  made  op  to  the  Mroe 
period,  with  the  current  interest  at  twelve  per 
cent 

The  debt  consolidated  in  1777  to  be  made 
up  to  the  same  period,  with  the  current  interest 
at  twelve  per  cent,  to  November,  1781,  and 
from  thence  with  the  current  interest  at  six  per 
cent. 

The  twelve  lacs  annually  to  be  received,  are 
then  to  be  applied, 

1.  To  the  growing  interest  on  the  cavalry 
loan,  at  twelve  per  cent. 

i.  To  the  growing  interest  on  the  debt  of 
1777,  at  six  percent. 

The  remainder  to  be  equally  divided;  one 
half  to  be  applied  to  the  extinction  of  the  com- 
pany's debt,  the  other  half  to  be  applied  to  the 
payment  of  growing  interest  at  ten  per  cent, 
and  towards  the  discharge  of  the  principal  of 
tliedcbtof  1767. 

Thia  arran^^ement  to  continue  till  the  prin^ 
cipal  of  the  debt  1767  is  discharged. 


The  application  of  the  twelve  lacs  is  then 
to  be, 

1 .  To  the  interest  of  the  debt,  1777,  as  above. 
The  remainder  to  he  then  equally  divided ;  one 
half  towards  the  discharge  of  the  current  inte- 
rest and  principal  of  the  cavalry  loan,  and  the 
other  half  towards  the  discharge  of  the  com- 
pany's debt. 

When  the  cavalry  loan  shall  be  thus  dis- 
diarged,  there  shall  then  be  paid,  towards 
the  discharge  of  the  company's  debt,  seven 
lacs. 

To  the  growing  interest  and  capital  of  the 
1777  loan,  five  lacs. 

When  the  company's  debt  shall  be  dis- 
charged, the  whole  is  then  to  be  applied  in 
discharge  of  the  debt  1777. 

If  the  nabob  shall  be  prevailed  upon  to  apply 
the  arrears  and  growing  payments  of  the  Tan- 
jore  peshcush  in  further  discliarge  of  his  debts, 
over  and  above  the  twelve  lacs  of  pagodas,  we 
direct  that  the  wliole  of  that  payment,  when 
made,  shall  be  applied  towards  the  re<luction 
of  the  company's  debt. 

We  have  laid  down  these  general  rules  of 
distribution,  as  appearing  to  us  founded  on  jus- 
tice, and  the  relative  circumstances  of  the 
different  debts ;  and  therefore  we  give  our  au- 
thority and  protection  to  them  only  on  the 
supposition  that  tliey  who  ask  our  protection 
aoquieece  in  the  condition  upon  which  it  is 
givMi;  and  therefore  we  expressly  order,  that 
if  any  creditor  of  the  nabob,  a  servant  of  the 
company,  or  being  under  our  protection,  shall 
refuse  to  express  his  acquiescence  in  these  ar- 
rangements, he  shall  not  only  be  exduded  from 
receiving  any  share  of  the  fund  under  your 
distribution,  but  shall  be  prohibited  from  taking 
any  separate  measures  to  recover  his  debt  finom 
the  nabob,  it  being  one  great  inducement  to  our 
adopting  this  arrangement,  that  the  nabob  shall 
be  relieved  from  all  further  disquietude  by  the 
importunities  of  his  individual  creditors,  and 
be  lofl  at  liberty  to  pursue  those  measures  for 
the  prosperity  of  his  country,  which  the  em- 
barrassments of  his  situation  have  hitlierto 
deprived  him  of  the  means  of  exerting.  And 
we  further  direct,  that  if  any  creditor  shall  be 
found  refractory,  or  disposed  to  disturb  the 
arrangement  we  have  suggested,  he  shall  be 
dismissed  the  service,  and  sent  home  to  Eng- 
land. 

The  directions  we  have  given  only  apply  to 
tfie  three  classes  of  debts  which  have  come 
under  our  observation.  It  has  been  surmised, 
that  the  nabob  has  of  late  contracted  further 
debts ;  if  any  of  these  are  due  to  British  sul^ 
jocts,  we  forbid  any  countenance  or  protection 
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whatever  to  be  gWen  to  tberet  until  the  debt  is 
fiiUy  inTeitigated,  the  nature  of  it  reported 
bonie,  and  our  special  inttroctioai  upon  it  re- 
ceived. 

We  cannot  coodiide  this  subject,  without 
adverting  in  the  strongest  terms  to  the  prohi- 
bitions which  have  firom  time  to  time  issued 
imder  the  authority  of  ditferent  courts  of  d>- 
rsctors  against  any  of  our  servants,  or  of  those 
under  our  protection,  having  any  money  tran»- 
actions  with  any  of  the  country  powers,  without 
the  knowledge  and  previous  consent  of  our  re- 
spective governments  abroad;  we  are  happy 
to  find  that  the  nabob,  sensible  of  the  great 
embarrassments  both  to  his  own  and  the  com- 
pany's afiairs,  which  the  enormous  amount  of 
their  private  claims  have  occasioned,  is  willing 
to  engage  not  to  incur  any  new  debts  with  in- 
dividuals, and  we  think  little  difficol^  will  be 
found  in  persuading  his  highness  into  a  positive 
stipulation  for  that  purpose;  and  though  the 
legislature  has  thus  humanly  interfered  in  b^ 
half  of  such  individuals  as  might  otherwise 
have  been  reduced  to  great  distress  by  the  past 
transactions,  vre  hereby,  in  the  most  pointed 
and  positive  terms,  repeat  our  prohibition  upon 
this  subject ;  and  direct  that  no  person,  being 
a  servant  of  the  company,  or  being  under  our 
protectioo,  shaO,  on  any  pretence  whatever, 
be  ooncemed  in  any  k)an  or  oth«r  money  trans- 
action with  any  of  the  country  powers,  unless 
with  the  knowledge  and  express  permission  of 
our  respective  governments.  And  if  any  of 
our  servants,  or  others  being  under  our  pro* 
tection,  shall  be  discovered  in  any  respect 
counteracting  these  orders,  we  strictly  enjoin 
you  to  take  the  first  opportuni^  of  sending 
them  home  to  England,  to  be  punished  as  guilQr 
if  disobedience  of  orders,  and  no  protection  or 
assistance  of  the  company  slnll  be  gtven  for 
the  recovery  of  any  loons  connected  widi  sudi 
transactions.  Tour  particular  attention  to 
this  subject  is  strictly  enjoined ;  and  any 
connivance  on  your  parts,  to  a  breach  of  our 
orders  upon  it,  will  incur  our  highest  di»- 
pleasure. 

In  order  to  put  an  end  to  those  intrigues, 
wfaidi  have  heea  so  successfully  carried  on  at 
the  nabob's  durbar,  we  repeat  our  prohibition 
in  the  strongest  terms  repecting  any  intercourse 
between  Ebritish  subjects  and  the  nabob  and 
his  family,  as  we  are  convinced  that  such  an 
intercourse  has  been  carried  oa  greatly  to  the 
detriment  and  expense  of  the  nabob,  and 
merely  to  the  advantage  of  individuals.  We 
therefore  direct,  that  aD  persons  who  shall 
offend  against  the  letter  and  spirit  of  this  no- 
litrnvj  Qidsr,  whether  in  the  company's  sor* 


vice,  or  imder  ^tr  protection,  be  fortbwilk 
sent  to  England. 

Approved  by  the  Board. 

HENRY  DUNDAS, 
IVhitehaa,  WALSINGHAM, 

\&th  OeL  1784.         W.  W.  GRENYILLE 

MULGRAVE. 


R^nmntatiim  of  At  Cmft 


Eatrad/rom  lAs 
<lf  Dindonofikt  EaM 


My  Lords  and  Geatlemeny 

It  is  with  extreme  conoern  that 
adifieroKe  of  opinion  with  yo«ir  ri| 
able  board,  in  this  eaiiy  esecciso  of 
cootrouling  power ;  but  in  so  novel  an 
tion,  it  can  scarce  be  thought  eztraordiniry, 
if  the  exact  boundaries  of  oar  respective  (mi> 
tions  and  duties  should  not  at  once,  on  ddisr 
side,  be  precisely  and  fiuniliariy  undenlood, 
and  therefore  confide  in  your  justice  and  esa- 
dour  for  believing  thitf  we  have  no  wnrii  to 
evade  or  firustrate  the  aalntary  pui  puses  of 
your  institution,  aa  wo  on  o«r  part  are  tho- 
roughly satisfied  that  you  have  no  wirii  to  co- 
crocu^  on  the  legal  powers  of  die  East  India 
company:  we  riiall  proceed  to  state  our  obieo- 
tions  to  such  of  the  amendments  as  appear  to 
ut  to  be  eithor  insufficient,  inooqwdient,  or 
imwarraoted. 

6th.  Concerning  the  private  Debts  of  the 
Nabob  of  Aroot,  and  the  Applicatian  of  the 
Fund  of  twelve  lacs  of  Pagodas  per  Aa- 
num. 

Under  this  head  yon  are  pleaaed,  in  heu  of 
our  paragraphs,  to  substantiate  at  once  the 
justice  of  all  those  demands  whida  the  act 
requires  us  to  investigate,  sabject  only  to  a 
right  reserved  to  the  nabob,  or  any  other  partf 
ooncemed,  to  question  the  justice  of  any  dekt 
falling  withm  the  last  of  the  three  daases;  we 
submit,  that  at  least  the  opportuni^  of  ques- 
tioning, within  the  limited  time,  the  justice  of 
any  of  the  debts,  ought  to  have  been  fiilly  pre- 
served; and  supposing  the  fint  and  seoand 
classes  to  stand  free  from  imputation  (as  we 
incline  to  believe  they  do)  no  injury  can  resah 
to  individuals  from  such  discussion:  and  we 
fbrther  submit  to  your  consideration,  how  bt 
the  express  direction  of  the  act  to  examine  the 
nature  and  origin  of  the  debts  has  been,  by 
the  amended  paragraphs,  oomptied  widi ;  asd 
whether  at  least  the  rate  of  interest,  aeoordiag 
to  which  the  debts  arising  from  soucw  assign* 
meat  of  the  land  revenues  to  the  scitaats  of 
the  company,  acting  in  the  eapttdty  of  Dsiiie 
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bonkers,  haye  been  accumulated,  oa^t  ncA  to 
be  inquired  into,  as  well  as  the  reasonableness  of 
the  deduction  of  25  per  cent  which  the  Bengal 
government  directed  to  be  made  from  a  great 
part  of  the  debts  on  certain  conditions.  Biit  to 
your  apprq>riation  of  the  fund,  our  duty  r»- 
quires  that  we  should  state  our  strongest  dis- 
sent. Our  right  to  be  paid  the  arrears  of  those 
expenses,  by  which,  almost  to  our  own  ruin, 
wo  have  preserved  the  country,  and  all  the 
property  ccmnected  with  it,  from  Ming  a  prey 
to  a  foreign  conquerour,  surely  stands  para- 
mount to  all  claims  for  former  debts  upon  the 
revenues  of  a  country  so  preserved,  even  if  the 
legislature  had  not  expressly  limited  the  assis* 
tanco  to  be  given  the  private  creditors  to  be 
such  as  should  be  consistent  with  our  own 
rights.  The  nabob  had,  long  before  passing 
the  act,  by  treaty  with  our  Bengal  government, 
agreed  to  pay  us  seven  lacs  of  pagodas,  as 
part  of  the  twelve  lacs,  in  liquidation  of  those 
arrears,  of  whid)  seven  lacs  the  arrangement 
you  have  been  pleased  to  lay  down  would  take 
away  fit)m  us  more  than  the  half,  and  give  it 
to  private  creditors,  of  whose  demands  there 
are  only  about  a  sixth  part  which  do  not  stand 
in  a  predicament  that  you  declare  would  not 
entitle  them  to  any  aid  or  protection  from  us 
in  the  recovery  Uiereof,  were  it  not  upon 
grounds  of  expediency,  as  will  more  partict>- 
lariy  appear  by  the  annexed  estimate.  Until 
our  debts  shall  be  discharged,  we  can  by  no 
means  consent  to  give  up  any  part  of  the  seven 
lacs  to  the  private  creditors ;  and  we  humbly 
apprehend,  that  in  this  declaration  we  do  not 
exceed  the  limits  of  the  authority  and  rights 
vested  in  tu. 

The  Right  honourable  the  Conmdssimieri  for 
the  Affairs  of  India. 

The  REPRESENTATION  if  Ae  Ctmrt 
qfDinetonofthe  EatL  India  Compofi^, 

My  Lords  and  Gentlemen, 

The  court  having  duly  attended  to  your 
reasonings  and  decisions,  on  the  subjects  c£ 
Amee  wad  Hanamantagoody,  beg  leave  to 
observe,  with  due  deferawe  to  your  judgment, 
that  the  directions  we  had  given  in  these  para* 
graphs,  wliich  did  not  obtain  your  apprdbip 
tion,  still  appear  to  us  to  have  been  consistent 
with  justice,  and  agreeable  to  the  late  act  of 
parliament,  which  pointed  out  to  us,  as  we 
apprehended,  the  treaty  of  1762  as  our  guides 
Sigped  by  order  of  the  said  court, 

THO.  MORTON,  Sec 
Eatt  India  BoHtet  Sd  Nov,  1784. 


Enroetofa  LMerJram  ^  Ommumnen/br 

the  Afftdr*  of  India,  to  Uie  Court  if  Dinciari^ 

dated  9d  NovendftT^nSitin  Antwer  to  their 

Rtunomtromoe, 

Sixth  Article. 

Wx  think  it  proper,  consulering  the  parti- 
cular nature  of  the  subject,  to  stale  to  yon  the 
foUowing  remarks  on  that  part  of  your  repre- 
sentation which  relates  to  the  pUm  for  the 
disdiarging  of  the  nabob's  debts. 

1st  You  compute  the  reyenue  which  the 
Camatic  may  be  expected  to  produce  only  at 
twenty  lacs  of  pagodas.  If  we  concurred  with 
you  in  this  opinion,  we  shouk)  certainly  feel 
our  hopes  of  advantage  to  all  the  parties  from 
this  arrangesnent  considerably  diminidied.  But 
we  trust,  that  we  are  not  too  sanguine  on  this 
head,  when  we  place  the  greatest  reliance  on 
the  estimate  transmitted  to  you  by  your  presi- 
dent of  Fort  St  George,  having  there  the  beet 
means  of  information  upon  the  feet,  and  stating 
it  with  a  particular  view  to  the  8irt)ject  matter 
of  these  paragraphs.  Some  allowance,  we 
are  sensible,  must  be  made  for  the  difference 
of  collection  in  the  nabob's  hands,  but  we  trust 
not  such  as  to  reduce  the  receipt  nearly  to 
what  you  suppose. 

tdly.  In  making  up  the  amoimt  of  the  pri- 
vate debts,  you  tsike  in  compound  interest  at 
the  different  rates  specified  in  our  paragraph. 
This  it  was  not  our  intention  to  aOow ;  and 
lest  any  misconception  shouM  arise  on  the 
spot,  we  have  added  an  express  direction,  that 
the  debts  be  made  up  with  simple  interest  only, 
from  the  time  of  their  repective  consolidation. 
Clause  Ff. 

Sdly.  We  haye  also  the  strongest  grounds  to 
believe,  that  the  debts  will  be,  in  other  respects, 
considerably  less  than  they  are  now  computed 
by  you;  and  consequently,  the  company's 
annual  proportion  of  the  twelve  lacs  will  be 
larger  than  it  appears  on  your  estimate.  But 
even  on  your  own  statement  of  it,  if  vre  add  to 
the  £.150,000  or  3,76,000  pagodas  (which  yon 
take  as  the  annual  proportion  to  be  received 
by  the  company  for  five  years  to  the  end  of 
1789)  the  annual  amount  of  the  Tanjore  pedi- 
cosh  for  the  same  period,  and  the  arrears  on 
theperiicush,  (proposed  by  Lord  Macartney  to 
be  received  in  three  years;)  the  whole  w9 
make  a  sum  not  falling  very  short  of  pagodas 
86,00,000,  the  amount  of  pagodas  7,00,000 
per  omiKiii  for  the  same  period.  And  if  we 
carry  our  calculations  farther,  it  will  appear 
that,  both  by  the  plan  proposed  by  the  nabob, 
and  adopted  in  your  paragraphs,  and  by  that 
which  we  transmitted  to  you,  the  debt  from  the 
nabob,  if  taken  at  £.S/)00,000  win  be 
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charged  ortriy  tt  the  «mr  period,  m.  in  the 
0(K]ra(»of  theel^renthjrev.  We  cmiviat  there- 
fore be  of  opinion  that  there  is  the  araaUest 
cround  for  objecting  to  this  arrangement,  as 
mjuriouB  to  the  interests  of  the  oompanj,  eren 
if  the  measure  were  to  be  considered  on  the 
■Mre  ground  of  eipedieocj,  and  with  a  view 
oaly  to  the  wisdom  of  re-establishing  credit 
and  circulation  in  a  commercial  settlement, 
without  any  consideration  of  those  motives  of 
attention  to  the  (edings  and  honour  of  the 
nabob,  of  humanity  to  individuals,  and  of  jus- 
tice to  persons  in  your  senrioe,  and  living 
onder  your  protection,  whidi  have  actuated 
the  legislature,  and  which  afibrd  not  calj  jus- 
tifiable, but  commendable  grounds  for  your 
oonduct. 

Impressed  with  this  conviction,  we  have  not 
made  any  alteration  in  the  general  outlines  of 
the  arrangement  vrhich  we  had  before  trans- 
mitted to  you.  But,  as  the  amount  of  the  na- 
bob's revenue  is  matter  of  uncertain  conjecture, 
and  as  it  does  not  appear  just  to  us,  that  any 
deficiency  should  fiill  wholly  on  any  one  class 
of  these  debts,  we  have  added  a  direction  to 
jrour  government  of  Port  St.  George,  that  if, 
notwithstanding  the  provisions  contained  in 
oar  former  paragraphs,  any  deficiency  riiould 
arise,  the  payments  of  what  shall  be  received 
ihall  be  made  in  the  same  proportion  which 
would  have  obtained  in  the  division  of  the 
whole  twelve  lacs,  had  they  been  paid. 


as 


elucidation  of  matters  oomplaiiKid  of, 
decency,  and  nomroon  policy,  demanded 
inquiry  into  their  truth  or  falsehood.  The 
ting  is  obviously  the  product  of  nonw  CacHi'i 
pen.  If,  on  inquiry,  these  charges  sfaoold  be 
made  good  (a  thing  very  unlikely)  the  psrty 
accused  would  become  a  just  oliject  of  ani- 
madversion.  If  they  shoold  be  fbond  (as  in 
all  probability  they  would  be  found)  &lse  aod 
calumnious,  and  supported  by  f^gf^y  tiws 
the  censure  would  fall  on  the  accuser ;  at  tiic 
same  time  the  necessity  would  be  maoifcsifar 
proper  measures  towards  the  security  of  go- 
vernment against  such  in&mons  accasatioa*. 
It  ii  as  necessary  to  protect  the  honest  fiune 
of  virtuous  govemoufs,  as  it  is  to  punish  the 
corrupt  and  tyrannical.  But  neither  the  eoort 
of  directors  nor  the  board  of  ooolioul  hav« 
made  any  inquiry  into  the  truth  or  frbcbood 
of  these  charges.  They  have  ooivered  over  the 
acaisers  and  accused  with  abundance  of  com- 
pliments. They  have  insinuated  aome  obliqee 
censures;  and  they  have  recommended  per- 
fect harmony  between  the  chargers  of  corrup- 
tion and  peculation,  and  the  persons  charged 
with  these  crimes.] 


APPENDIX,  No.  10. 

Referred  to  fixxn  p.  412. 

[Ths  following  extracts  are  subjoined,  to 
shew  die  matter  and  the  style  of  representation 
employed  by  those  who  have  obtained  that 
ascendency  over  the  nabob  of  Aroot,  which 
is  described  b  the  letter  marked  No.  6  of 
die  present  Appeodiz,  aod  which  is  so  totally 
destructive  of  the  authority  and  credit  of  tfaie 
htwful  British  government  at  Madras.  The 
charges  made  by  these  persons  have  been 
solemnly  denied  by  Lord  Macartney ;  and,  to 
judge  from  the  character  of  the  parties  accused 
and  accusing,  they  are  probably  void  of  aQ  foun- 
dation. But  as  the  letters  are  in  the  name  and 
imder  the  signature  of  a  person  of  great  rank 
and  consequence  among  the  natives ;  as  they 
contain  matter  of  the  most  serious  nature ;  as 
they  charge  the  most  enormous  crimes,  and 
corruptions  of  the  grossest  kind,  on  a  British 
govemour ;  and  as  they  refer  to  die  nabob's 
minister  in  Cheat  Britain  for  proof  and  finther 


ISl^  Oceo^,  1782.  ExtTXKtofa 
of  a  IjetUrfrcm  the  Naboh  of  Antd  to  t*e 
ChaHrman  ofthteourtofDtnetonrftkeEsft 
India  ComjKtny, 

"  Fatally  for  me,  and  tiw  the  public  in- 
terest, the  company's  (atour  and  my  anbonoded 
confidence  have  Xitea  laviadied  on  a  man  totaB? 
unfit  for  the  exalted  station  in  which  he  ha« 
been  placed,  and  unworthy  of  the  trusts  thai 
have  been  reposed  in  him.  When  I  qieak  of 
one  who  has  so  deeply  stabbed  my  honour,  my 
wounds  bleed  afresh,  and  I  must  be  aBo^vvd 
that  freedom  of  expression  which  the  gafliag 
reflection  of  my  injuries  and  my  misfortuoei 
naturally  draws  from  me.  Sltall  your  servaids, 
unchecked,  unrestrained,  and  imfmmshed. 
gratify  their  private  news  and  amhitioa,  at 
the  expense  of  my  honour,  my  peace,  and  mj 
happiness,  and  to  the  rtiin  of  my  oounlry  as 
well  as  of  your  affaira?  No  sooner  had  Lord 
Macartney  obtained  the  &vourite  object  of  his 
ambition,  than  he  betrajred  the  greatest  wtO' 
lence  towards  me,  the  most  gtariof  negleet  cf 
die  common  cirilities  and  attentiooa  |Mud  bh 
byallformergovemours,  in  die  worst  of  time*, 
and  even  by  the  most  inveterate  of  my  ensmtea 
He  insulted  my  servants,  endeavoured  to  de- 
fiune  my  character  by  unjusdy  censuring  wj 
administration,  and  extended  his  booidksi 
usurpation  to  tho  whole  government  of  my  d^ 
nmiioas,  in  all  Um  branches  of  judicatMw  aad 
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police ;  and,  in  Tiolation  of  tho  ctxprGss  ar-  instnualions  of  others.  At  the  aame  time  that 
tides  of  the  ai^reemeots,  proceeded  to  send  his  conscious  apprehensions  for  his  misconduct, 
renters  into  the  countries,  unapproved  of  bj  have  produced  the  most  abject  ^)plications  to 
me,  men  of  bad  character,  and  unequal  to  mj  me,  to  smother  my  feelings,  and  entreaties  to 
management  or  responsibility.  Though  he  is  write  in  his  lordship's  fiivour  to  England,  and 
chargeable  with  the  greatest  acts  of  cruelty,  to  submit  all  my  aflfairs  to  his  direction.  Whan 
even  to  the  shedding  of  blood  and  cutting  off  his  submiMions  have  failed  to  mould  me  to  hia 
the  noses  and  ears  of  my  subjects,  by  those  ei*  will,  he  has  endeavoured  to  effect  his  purposea 
ercising  his  authority  in  the  countries,  and  that  by  menaces  of  his  secret  influence  with  those 
even  the  duties  of  religion  and  public  vrorahip  in  power  in  England,  which  he  pretends  to  as- 
have  been  interrupted  or  prevMited;  and,  aert,  shall  be  effectual  to  confirm  his  usurpation, 
though  he  carries  on  all  his  busineas  by  tho  and  to  deprive  me  and  my  fiunily,  in  suoces- 
arbitrary  exertion  of  military  force,  yet  doea  sion,  of  my  rights  of  sovereignty  and  govem- 
he  not  collect  from  the  countries  on»*fbarth  of  ment  for  ever.  To  such  a  length  have  hia 
the  revenue  that  should  be  produced.  The  passions  and  violences  carried  him,  that  all  my 
statement  he  pretends  to  hold  forth  of  expected  family,  my  dependants,  and  even  my  friends 
revenue,  is  totally  fallacious,  and  can  never  be  and  visitors,  are  persecuted  with  the  strongest 
realised  under  the  management  of  his  lordship,  marica  of  his  displeasure.  Every  shadow  of 
in  the  appointment  of  renters,  totally  disquar  authority  in  my  person  is  takm  from  me,  and 
lifiod,  rapacious,  and  irresponsible,  who  are  respect  to  my  name  discouraged  throu^mut  the 
actually  embezzling  and  dissipating  the  public  whole  country.  When  an  officer  of  high  rank 
revenues  that  should  assist  in  the  support  of  in  his  majesty's  service  was  some  time  since 
the  war.  Totally  occupied  by  his  private  introduced  to  me  by  Lord  Macartney,  his  lord- 
views,  and  governed  by  his  passions,  he  has  ship  took  occasion  to  shew  a  personal  derisioo 
neglected  or  sacrificed  all  the  essential  objects  and  contempt  of  me.  Mr.  Richard  Sullivan, 
of  public  good,  and  by  want  of  co-operatioo  who  has  attended  my  durbar  under  the  coo^ 
with  Sir  Eyre  Coote,  and  refusal  to  furnish  the  mission  of  the  govemour  general  and  council 
army  with  the  necessary  supfJies,  has  rende-  of  Bengal,  has  experienced  his  resentment; 
red  the  glorious  and  repeated  victories  of  the  and  Mr.  Boifield,  voilh  whom  I  /uwe  no  6iu>- 
gallant  general  ineffectual  to  the  expulsion  of  nest,  and  who,  as  he  has  been  accustomed  to  do 
our  cruel  enemy.  To  cover  his  insufficiency,  &r  many  years,  has  continued  to  pay  me  his 
and  veil  the  discredit  attendant  on  his  fiiilure  visits  of  respect,  has  felt  the  weight  of  hia 
in  every  measure,  he  throws  out  the  moat  illi-  lordship's  displeasure,  and  has  had  every  un- 
beraJ  expressions,  and  institutes  unjust  accusal-  merited  insinuation  thrown  out  against  him,  to 
tions  against  me ;  and,  in  aggravation  of  all  the  prejudice  him,  and  deter  him  from  paying  me 
distresses  imposed  upon  me,  he  has  abetted  his  compliments  as  usual, 
the  meanest  calumniators,  to  bring  forward  "  Thus,  gentlemen,  have  you  delivered  me 
false  charges  against  me,  sod  my  son  Ameer-  over  to  astranger ;  to  a  man  unacquainted  with 
ul-Omrah,  in  order  to  create  embarrassment,  government  and  business,  and  too  opinionated 
and  for  the  distress  of  my  mind.  My  papen  to  learn ;  to  a  man,  whose  ignoimnce  and  pro- 
and  writings  sent  to  jrou  must  testify  to  the  judices  operate  to  the  neglect  of  every  good 
whole  world  the  malevolence  of  his  designs,  measure,  or  the  liberal  co-operation  with  any 
and  the  means  that  have  been  used  to  fbrmd  that  wish  wdl  to  the  public  interests;  to  a  man 
them.  He  has  ridently  seized  and  opened  who,  to  pursue  his  own  passions,  plans,  and  d^ 
ail  letters  addreased  to  me  and  my  servants,  on  signs,  will  certainly  ruin  all  mine,  as  well  as  tho 
my  public  and  private  affairs.  My  vadceel,  company's  aflUrs.  His  mismanagement  and 
that  attended  him,  according  to  ancient  custom,  obstinacy  have  caused  the  loss  of  many  lacs  of 
has  been  ignominiously  dismissed  from  his  my  revenues,  dissipated  and  embcEzled,  and 
presence,  and  not  sufierod  to  approach  the  every  public  consideration  sacrificed,  to  hia  vtp 
government-house.  He  has  in  the  meanest  nity  and  private  views.  I  beg  to  offer  an 
manner,and  as  he  thougltt  inseeret,  been  tarn-  instance  in  proof  of  my  assertions,  and  to  ju»> 
pering  and  intriguing  with  my  £unily  and  rela-  tify  the  hope  I  have,  thi^  you  will  cause  to  be 
tions  for  the  worst  of  purposes.  And  if  I  ex-  made  good  to  me  all  the  losses  I  have  sustained, 
preas  the  agonies  of  my  mind  imder  these  moat  by  the  mal-administration  and  bad  practices  of 
pointed  injuries  and  oppressions,  and  complain  your  servants,  according  to  all  the  account  of 
of  the  violence  and  injustice  of  Lord  Macart-  receipts  of  former  years,  and  which  I  made 
ney,  I  am  insulted  by  his  affected  coastructioob  known  U>  Lord  Macartney,  among  other  pa- 
that  my  conirounications  are  dictated  by  the  pms  of  information,  in  the  beginning  of  hia 
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mumfenent  in  the  collectioos.  Tlie  diBtrid 
of  Ongde  produced  annually,  upon  a  mediuni 
of  many  yeani,  ninety  thouauid  pa|;oda8 ;  but 
Lord  Macaitney  ttpon  reeettm^  a  Mm  of  MofMy 
fnm  Ramehmdry^*  let  it  out  to  him,  in  April 
lait,  for  the  inadequate  rent  of  60,000  pa^odai 
per  amnnn,  diminiahinf ,  in  this  district  akme, 
near  half  the  aocnrtomed  rerenuet.  After  thii 
manner  hath  he  exercised  hia  poweni  over  the 
countriei,  to  rait  his  own  purposes  and  designs ; 
and  this  secret  mode  has  he  taken  to  reduce  die 
eoUections." 

\tt  NavemUrf  1782.  Copy  of  a  LsUer  from 
the  Nabob  ofjiroot  io  the  Omrt  vfDinden, 
^.   Received  1th  JprU^  178S. 

*<  The  distresses  which  I  have  set  forth  in 
my  former  letters,  are  now  increased  to  such 
an  alarming  pitch,  by  the  inqmideot  measures 
of  your  govemour,  and  by  the  arbitrary  and 
impolitic  conduct  pursued  with  the  merchants 
and  importers  of  grain,  that  the  very  existence 
of  the  fbrt  of  Madras  seems  at  stake,  and  that 
of  the  inhabitants  of  the  settlement  appears  to 
hare  been  totally  overlooked ;  many  thousands 
have  died,  and  continue  hourly  to  perish  of 
fiimine,  though  the  capacity  of  one  of  jrour 
youngest  servants,  with  diligence  and  attention, 
liy  doing  justice,  and  giving  reasonable  encou- 
ragement to  the  merdiants,  and  by  drawing 
tiie  supplies  of  grain  whidi  the  northern  coun- 
tries would  have  afibrded,  might  have  secured 
US  against  all  those  dreadful  calamities.  I  had 
with  much  difficulty  procured  and  purchased  a 
■mall  quantity  of  rice,  for  the  use  of  myself, 
my  &mily,  and  attendants,  and  with  a  view  of 
flOKlmg  off  the  greatest  part  of  the  latter  to 
the  northern  countries,  with  a  little  sufasiMence 
in  their  hands.  But  what  must  your  surprise 
be,  when  you  learn,  that  even  this  rice  was 
•eized  by  Lord  Macartney,  with  a  military 
fiirce !  and  thus  am  I  unable  to  provide  for  the 
ftw  people  I  have  about  me,  who  are  driven  to 
■uch  extremi^  and  misery,  that  it  gives  me 
pain  to  behdd  them.  I  have  desired  pwmis- 
fion  to  get  a  litde  rice  &om  the  northern  coun- 
tries for  the  subsistence  of  my  people,  without 
Its  being  liable  to  seizure  by  your  seapoys :  this 
even  has  be«i  refused  me  by  Lord  Macartney. 
What  must  your  feelings  be,  on  such  wanton 
cruelty,  exercised  towards  me,  when  you  con- 
sider that  of  thousands  of  villages  belonging 
to  me,  a  sinele  one  would  have  sufliced  for  my 
subsistence  !*' 


*  See  Tellinga  letter  at  the  end  of  this  cor* 
respondenoe. 


Otwij^iasijlw — Be' 
.lHjsa. 


SSd  ManA,  178S. 
the  Nabob  qf  Arctt  to  the 
Dvectart  oftKe  Eaet  India 
eeimedfnem  Mr,  Jt 
1784. 


"I  AM  williBg  to  attribute  this 
Hsnrpation  to  the  fear  of  detaction 
Macaitn^:  he  dreads  the  awfiil  day 
■oeoe  of  his  enormitien  will  b«  bid  a|KB,  M 
ny  restoration  to  my  cmtiy,  mod  when  Ae 
tongues  of  my  oppressed  sufc^OGtn  w3  be  ss> 
kMsed,  and  proclaim  akmd  the  cniei  tyiaaniei 
tliey  have  sustained.  These  •entimenls  of  his 
lordship^  designs  are  oorrobosmtml  by  hn  se»> 
dmg,  on  the  10th  instsnt,  two  gentfeaan  to  we 
and  my  son  Ameer-ul-Onrah  ;  mad  these  gsa- 
Hemen  fnmi  Lord  Macartney  espeeiatty  sst 
forth  to  me,  and  to  my  son,  that  all  dependaaoB 
on  the  power  of  the  superiour  yjeuamcpt  d 
Bengal,  to  enforce  the  iBteatioas  at  the  earn* 
pany  to  restore  my  country,  was  vain  aai 
groundless ;  that  the  company  oonfkied  in  kit 
lordship's  judgment  and  dismiioB,  aad  aipem 
bis  rejMresentBtions,  and  that  if  I,  and  my  sob, 
Ameerwul-Omrah,  would  enter  iato  firienfahip 
with  Lord  Macartney,  and  sign  a  paper,  de- 
claring all  my  charges  and  ooniplaiatB  agaisat 
him  to  be  fidse,  that  his  lordsb^  mi^  be 
induced  to  write  to  England,  that  all  his  alle- 
gations against  me  and  my  son  were^^mt  wel- 
Ibunded;  and,  notwithstanding  his  dedaratiaai 
to  withhold  my  country,  yet  oa  these  conssfe* 
rations,  it  rai^  be  stiU  restored  sse. 

'*  What  must  be  your  leeKngs  for  year  aa* 
cient  and  fiddiful  friend,  on  his  receiving  sMh 
insults  to  his  honour  and  understaadiag  fras 
your  principal  seivant,  armed  with  yonr  aalbo> 
rityf  From  these  manaeuvres,  amoag  thou* 
sands  I  have  eiqierienoed,  tlie  truth 
evidently  appear  to  you,  that  I  have  not 
loaded  with  those  injuriesand  oppresnians 
motives  ef  public  service,  bat  to  answer  dw 
private  views  uid  interests  of  his  lordihip, 
and  his  secret  agents:  some jMpart  a>  tlis  jmmi 
are  endo$ed;  others,  almost  without  ninnhnr. 
must  be  submittsd  to  your  justice,  when  tima 
and  circumstances  will  enable  me  fully  to  in- 
vestigate those  transactioBS.  Thisoppartsnity 
will  not  permit  the  fiill  representation  of  my  had 
of  injuries  and  distresses:  I  beg  leave  lo  refer 
you  to  n^  minister,  Mr.  Maqiherson,  for  the 
papers,  aooonUng  to  the  endosed  list,  which 
accompanied  my  last  dispatches  by  the  Rod- 
ney, ^ich  I  fear  liave  failed ;  aad  my  corres* 
pondence  with  Loid  Macartney,  stAsegjUfSi 
40  that  period,  such  as  I  have  been  able  to  pre* 
para  for  this  cpportnnily,  are  enclosed. 
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"  Notwithstanding  all  the  violent  acts  and        *'  I  will  not  tato  up  your  tioM  bj  eiianM»- 
dedaralions  of  Lord  Macartney,  yet  a  eon-     ting  the  paitjcofaur  acts  of  Lei4  Bfacartney's 


sciousness  of  his  own  misconduct  was  the  sole  noleace,  uuuhji,  and  isjastioe;  f^  mimd 

incentiyo  to  the  menaces  and  orertnres  he  has  ooc«r  too  froquMtfy,  modfdl  iqfom  Mt,  amd  mgf 

held  out  in  ▼arious  shapes.    He  has  been  is-  doootoi  otdyotto  ami  oounty,  Ipo  thkkf  Is  As  w- 

sultingly  lavish  in  his  eiptessioos  of  high  gidmfy  rdatod.    I  isfer  you  to  say  miniatflr, 

respect  for  my  person;  has  had  the  insolenee  Mr.  James  MacphessoB,  ^  a  mtn  dnmm 

to  say,  that  all  his  measures  flowed  fiftxa  Us  UmiUd  Bcmwrf  ef  Ike  lyjusiiisM  amd  smjriwi 

affectionate  regard  alone ;  has  presumed  Id  timhf  wkidt  ho  hat  hnmghl  hoA  mim  and  in 


say,  that  all  his  enmi^  and  oppression  were  company's  affairs  to  the  brink  of 
levelled  at  my  son,  Ameer-ul-Omrah,  to  whom  I  trust  that  such  flaipank  violations  ef  al  jus- 
he  belbre  acknowledged  every  aid  utd  asst*-  tioe,  haaour,  and  die  fidlh  of  treatiesy  wiQ 
tance:  and,  his  k>rdship  being  without  ai^  receive  the  severest  marks  of  your  displeasure, 
just  cause  or  foundation  for  complaint  against  and  tint  Locd Maeartney*s  coodnct,  inmakmg 
us,  or  a  veil  to  cover  his  own  violences,  he  has  use  of  your  name  and  authority  as  a  sanetun 
now  had  recourse  to  die  meanness,  and  has  for  the  ooDtiauanee  of  hu  usurpation^  wiU  be 
dared  to  intimate  of  my  son,  in  order  to  int»-  disclaimed  with  the  irtmost  indignation,  and 
midate  me,  and  to  strengthen  his  own  wicked  folkmed  vrith  the  severest  punishmeat.  I 
purposes,  to  be  in  league  with  our  enemies  the  conceive  that  his  lordriiip's  arbitrary  retentim 
Frtinch.  Tou  must  doubtless  be  astonished,  of  ray  country  and  gufemmert  can  only  or^ 
no  less  at  the  assurance,  than  at  the  absurdity  ginate  in  his  moOUMe  cnomgo,  in  kis  irapl»- 
wch  a  wicked  suggestion."  cable  malsvoleooe  against  me,  and  through 
.  ,  fear  of  detection,  which  ssust  fottow  the  sor* 
(IH  ran  NABOBS  OWH  Bain>.)  reoderof  the  Cainatickito  my  bawls,  of  those 

<*P.S.  In  ray  own  hand-writing  I  acquainted  nefiuioos  proeeedings,  which  are  now  sm|h 

Mr.  Hastingi,  as  I  now  do  n^  ancient  friends  pressed  by  the  arm  (S*  violeoce  oM  ftawtr. 
the  company,  with  the  insult  offered  to  my        **  I  did  not  fail  to  represcsit  to  ths  snprenae 

honour  and  understanding,  in  the  eztraordf*  govemmentof  Bengal  the  depkvaUe  situation 

nary  propositions  sent  to  me  by  Lord  Ma-  to  which  I  was  reduced,  and  the  unsBeritsd 

cartney,  through  two  gentlemen,  on  the  lOdi  persecutions  I  have  unremittingly  sustainsd 

instant,  so  artfully  veil«l  with  menaces,  hopes,  from  Lord  MncartMy ;  and  I  earosstly  is^ 

and  promises.    But  how  can  Lord  Macartney  plored  them  to  stretch  forth  a  saving  ana,  and 

add  to  his  enormities,  after  his  widced  and  interpose  that  oontrouling  power  wkich  was 

calumniating  insinuations,  so  evidently  directed  vested  in  them,  to  check  rspaoi(fty  and  prmiaip 

against  me  and  my  family,  through  my  fidthfid,  lion,  and  preserve  the  honoiBr  and  hih  of  the 

my  dutiful,  and  bdoved  son,  Anwer-td-Omnih,  company   from   violation.     The   govemoai^ 

who,  you  wen  know,  has  been  ever  bom  and  general  and  council  not  only  felt  £e  erueky 

bred  among  the  En^ish,  whom  I  have  stodB-  and  injnstiee  I  had  suffered,  but  were  greatly 

ously  brought  up  in  the  wannest  senthnenu  of  ahrmed  for  the  fatal  consequenees  that  might 

affection  and  attadunent  to  diem ;  sentiments,  result  from  the  distrust  of  the  country  powen 

tliat  m  his  maturity  have  been  his  highest  am-  m  the  professions  of  the  EUiglish,  when  they 

bition  to  improve,  insomuch  that  he  knows  no  saw  the  nabob  of  the  Camatio,  the  friend  of 

happiness,  but  in  the  &ithfid  support  of  oar  the  company,  and  the  ally  ofCireat  Britain, 

alliance  and  connection  wxdi  the  English  nar  thus  stripped  of  his  rights,  his  dominions,  and 

tion  ?*'  his  dignity,  by  the  most  fraudulent  sssans,  and 

,-,.  ^      . .  ^   .     .  ,  ,.,   .^..  ^        .  under  the  mask  of  friendship^    The  Bengal 

i-r^'^'StlfliL!??^  government  had  already  hewd  bo«h  the  Ma^ 

TlS!^Z?u^Z^^!!^  rattas  and  the  Nisam  urge  as  an  objection  to 

moHomi^lJiroctanofiho^adinAaCom'  an  alliance  vridi  the  English,  the  fiiithless  be- 

P^'^f^'^J^J^'f'''^^^^^^  havioar  of  Leid  Maevtney  to  a  prince  whoso 

son,  iWi  jmm^,  1784.  ^  ^^  y^^^  devoted,  and  whose  treasures 

"  Tour  astonishment  and  imfignation  wiU  had  been  eihausted,  in  their  service  and  su|k 

be  equally  raised  with  mine,  when  you  hear  port ;  and  they  did  not  hssitate  to  give  positi¥e 

that  your  president  hudarodf  contrary  to  your  orders  to  Lord  Bifacartney  for  the  restitution 

intention,  to  continue  to  usurp  the  (nivileges  of  my  government  and  authority,  on  sosh 

and  hereditaiy  powen  of  the  nabob  of  the  tenns  as  were  not  only  strict^  lionourabis, 

Camatic,  your  dd  and  unshaken  fiirad,  and  but  equally  advantageous  to  my  friends  the 

the  declared  ally  of  thokoig  of  Great  Britain,  coopany ;  for  they  jwtly  thou^  that  my 
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honour  and  dignity,  and  tovgnign  rigktat  were 
the  firrt  objecta  of  my  wiahea  and  ambition : 
But  how  can  I  paint  my  astoniahment  at  Lord 
Macartney's  preaumption,  in  continuing  his 
usurpation,  after  their  positive  and  reitentted 
mandates!  and,  as  if  nettled  by  their  inter- 
ference, which  he  disdained,  in  redooblinf;  the 
fury  of  his  Tiolence,  and  sacrificing  the  public 
and  myself,  to  his  malice  and  ungof  emable 


**  I  am,  gentlemen,  at  a  loss  to  conceive 
vHiere  his  usurpation  will  stop,  and  have  an 
end.  Has  he  not  solemnly  declared  that  the 
anignroent  was  only  made  for  the  support  of 
war?  and,  if  neither  your  instructions,  nor 
the  orders  of  his  superiours  at  Bengal,  were 
to  be  considered  as  effectual,  has  not  the  treaty 
of  peace  virtually  determined  the  period  of  his 
tyrannical  administration?  But  so  fiir  fix>m 
■urrendering  the  Camatic  into  my  hands,  he 
has,  since  that  event,  aflized  advertisements 
to  the  walls  and  gates  of  the  Black  Town,  for 
lotting  to  the  best  bidder  the  various  districts, 
for  the  term  of  three  years ;  and  has  continued 
the  committee  of  revenue,  which  you  posi- 
tively ordered  to  be  abolished,  to  whom  he  has 
allowed  enormous  salaries,  fixMU  GOOO  to  4000 
pagodas  per  annum,  which  each  member  has 
received  from  the  time  of  hk  appointment, 
though  his  lordship  well  knows  that  most  of 
them  are  by  your  orders  disqualified,  by  being 
my  princip«l  creditors. 

*'  If  those  acts  of  violence  and  outrage  had 
been  productive  of  public  advantage,  I  conceive 
his  lordship  might  have  held  them  forward,  in 
extenuation  of  his  conduct;    but  whilst  he 
cloaks  his  justification  under  the  veil  of  your 
records,  it  is  impossible  to  refute  his  asser^ 
tions,  or  to  expose  to  you  their  fallacy ;  and 
when  he  is  no  longer  able  to  support  his  con- 
duct by  argument,  he  refers  to  those  records, 
where,  I  understand,  he  has  exercised  all  his 
sophistry  and  malicious  insinuations,  to  render 
me  and  my  fiunily  obnoxious  in  the  eyes  of 
the  company,  and  the  British  nation;  and 
when  the  glorious  victories  of  Sir  Eyre  Coote 
have  been  rendered  abortive  by  a  constant  de- 
ficiency of  supplies;   and  when,  since  the 
departure  of  that  excellent  general  to  Bengal, 
whose  loss  I  must  ever  regret,  a  dreadful 
famine,  at  the  close  of  last  year,  occasioned 
by  his  lordship's  neglect  to  lay  up  a  sufficient 
stock  of  grain  at  a  proper  season,  and  fix>m 
his  prohibitory  orders  to  private  merchants; 
and  when  no  exertion  has  been  made,  nor 
advantage  gained  over  the  enemy ;  when  Ry- 
der's death  and  Tippoo's  return  to  his  own 
domiBkns  op0nU«d  IB  no  degree  ibr  the  beoo- 


fit  of  our  affairs ;  in  siiort,  wfam  aU  has  beea 
a  continued  series  of  disappotntment  and  dis- 
grace under  Lord  Macartney's  managemost, 
(and  in  him  akme  has  the  management  beta 
vested,)  I  want  words  to  conrey  those  ideas 
of  his  msufficiency,  ignorance,  and  obrtinacy, 
which  I  am  convinced  you  would  emeitaiB, 
had  you  been  spectatora  of  hia  nnnooR  and 
destructive  conduct. 

**  But  against  me  and  my  aoo,  AmeerHul* 
Omrah,  has  his  lordship's  vengeance  dutij 
been  exerted ;  even  the  company's  own  subor* 
dinate  zemindars  have  found  better  treatmcat, 
probably  because  they  were  more  rich;  those 
of  Nizanagoram  have  been  ];>enmitted,  contrary 
to  your  pointed  ordera,  to  bold  dieir  rich  ae- 
mindaries  at  the  old  disproportionate  rate  of 
little  more  than  a  sixth  part  of  the  real  rev»> 
nue ;  and  my  zemindar  of  Tanjore,  thoogb  he 
should  have  regarded  himself  equally  oao* 
cemed  with  us  in  the  event  of  the  war,  and 
from  whose  fertile  country  many  valuable  hat^ 
vests  have  been  gathered  in,  whidi  have  sold 
at  a  vast  price,  has,  I  understand,  ooJty  oaB> 
tributed  last  year,  towards  the  puUic  exigen- 
cies, the  very  inconsiderable  sum  of  one  be 
of  pagodas,  and  a  few  thousand  pagodaa-wonfa 
of  grain. 

**  I  am  much  concerned  to  acquaint  you,  that 
ever  since  the  peace  a  dreadful  famine  hss 
swept  away  many  thousands  of  the  followers, 
and  seapoys  families  of  the  army,  fKxn  Lord 
Macartney's  neglect  to  send  down  grain  to 
the  camp,  though  the  roads  are  crowded  with 
vessels :  but  his  lordship  has  been  too  intent 
upon  his  own  disgraceful  schemes,  to  attend 
to  the  wants  of  the  army.  The  negotiation 
with  Tippoo,  which  he  has  set  on  foot  throu^ 
the  mediati<m  of  Monsieur  Bussy,  has  em- 
ployed all  his  thou^ts,  and  to  the  attainaieat 
of  that  object  he  will  sacriiioe  the  dearest  in- 
terests of  the  company  to  gratify  his  malevt^ 
lence  against  me,  and  for  his  own  private 
advantages.  The  endeavour  to  trtwt  with 
Tippoo,  through  the  means  of  the  French, 
must  strike  you,  gentlemen,  as  highly  im- 
proper and  impolitic ;  but  it  must  raise  your 
utmost  indignation  to  hear,  that  by  interoepled 
letters  from  Bussy  to  Tippoo,  as  wdl  as  fixn 
their  respective  vakeels,  and  from  variouB 
accounts  from  Cuddalore,  we  have  every  reasoa 
to  conclude  that  his  lordship's  secretary,  filr. 
Staunton,  when  at  Cuddalore,  as  his  agent  to 
settle  the  cessation  of  arms  with  the  French, 
was  informed  of  all  Uieir  operations  and  pro- 
jects, and  conaequentbf  that  Ijord  Maeartmg 
hoi  BecreUjf  connived  at  Mtmdnar  B^am^t  rt- 
oommmHatim  to  Tippoo  la  ntrnn  htm  tim  Cm^ 
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natie^  aa  the  means  qf  proeuring  the  moei 
ofivantageoua  termt^  and  fwniehing  Ljord  Ma- 
cartney  with  the  plea  qf  necenityfor  conebtdmg 
a  peace  after  hi$  own  manner  :  uid  what  further 
confirms  th«  truth  of  this  fact  is,  that  repealed 
reports,  as  well  as  the  alamw  of  the  inhahi- 
tants  to  the  westward,  leave  us  no  reason  to 
doubt  that  Tippoo  is  approaching  towards  us. 
His  lordship  has  issued  public  oiders,  that  th« 
garrison  store  of  rice,  for  which  we  are  iiH 
dcbted  to  the  exertions  of  the  Bengal  govern- 
ment, should  be  imroediatelj  disposed  of,  and 
has  strictly  forbid  all  private  grain  U>  be  sold ; 
by  which  act  he  effectually  pr^iibitsaQ  private 
importation  of  grain,  and  may  eventually  cause 
BA  horrid  a  (amine  as  that  which  we  experv> 
cnced  at  the  close  of  last  year,  finom  the  same 
sliort-sighted  policy  and  destructive  prohibi- 
tions of  Lord  Macartney. 

**  But  as  be  has  the  fabrication  of  the  re- 
cords in  his  own  hands,  he  trusts  to  those 
partial  representations  of  his  character  and 
conduct,  because  the  signatures  of  those  mem- 
bers of  government  whom  he  seldom  consults, 
are  affixed,  as  a  public  sanction ;  but  you  may 
form  a  just  idea  of  their  correctness  and  pro- 
priety, when  you  are  informed,  that  his  lord- 
ship, upon  nuf  noticing  the  heavy  diabweemenU 
made  for  $ecret  eervice  money,  ordered  the  tume 
lo  be  etruck  off,  and  the  aooounts  to  be  eraeed 
from  the  caah-book  of  the  company;  and  I 
tliink  I  cannot  give  you  a  better  proof  of  hu 
management  of  my  country  and  revenues, 
than  by  calling  your  attention  to  his  conduct 
ill  the  Ongole  province,  and  by  referring  you 
to  his  lordship's  administration  of  your  own 
jaghire,  from  whence  he  has  brought  to  the 
|»ublic  account  the  sum  of  twelve  hundred  pa- 
godas for  the  last  year's  revenue,  yet  blazons 
forth  his  vast  merits  and  exertions,  and  ex- 
pftcts  to  receive  the  thanks  of  his  committee 
and  council.. — I  will  beg  leave  to  refer  you  to 
my  minister,  James  Macpherson,  esq.  for  a 
more  particular  account  of  my  sufferings  and 
miseries,  to  whom  I  have  transmitted  copies 
of  all  papers  that  passed  with  his  lordship. 

*^  I  cannot  conclude  without  calling  your  at- 
tention to  the  ntuation  of  my  different  creditony 
whoNe  claims  are  the  claims  of  justice,  and 
whose  demands  I  am  bound  by  honour,  and 
every  moral  obligation,  to  discharge ;  it  is  not 
therefore  without  great  concern  I  have  heard 
insinuations  tending  to  question  the  legality  of 
their  right  to  the  payment  of  those  just  debts ; 
they  proceeded  from  advances  made  by  them 
op<nily  and  honourably  for  the  support  of  my 
own  and  the  puUic  aflUni.  But  I  hope  the 
tongue  of  calumny  will  never  drown  the  voice 


of  truth  and  justice ;  and  while  that  is  heajrd, 
the  wisdom  of  the  English  nation  cannot  fail 
to  accede  to  an  effectual  remedy  for  their  di»> 
tresses,  by  any  arrangeoienC  in  which  Iheir 
daims  may  be  duly  ooosidered,  and  equitably 
provided  fixr ;  and  for  this  purpose  my  minit- 
ter,  Mr,  Matpherwany  will  reeiUfy  mdmribe,  m 
n^  namet  to  any  agreement  you  e^y  tkuik 
proper  to  adopi,  founded  on  the  eame  prine^alea 
with  eithw  of  the  engagements  I  entered  into 
with  the  supreme  government  of  Bengal,  for 
our  mutual  interest  and  advantage.— I  always 
pray  for  your  happiness  and  prosperity .*' 

Bth  September,  and  Poatstxipl  qf  1th  Septem- 
ber, 1783.  Tranetatian  tjfa  Letter  from  ths 
NcM>  of  Areet  to  the  Chatrman  and  Direo- 
ton  of  the  Eaet  India  Company. — Received 
from  Mr,  Jamea  MaqtheraoHy  liih  January, 
1784. 

"  I  RERR  you,  gentlemen,  to  my  inclosed 
duplicate,  as  well  as  to  my  minister,  Mr. 
Macpherson,  for  the  particulars  of  my  suffe- 
rings. There  is  no  word  or  action  of  mine 
that  is  not  perverted;  and  thou^  it  was  my 
intmtion  to  have  sent  my  son  Ameer-ul-Om- 
rah,  who  is  well  versed  m  my  affairs,  to  Ben- 
gal, to  impress  those  gentlemen  with  a  full 
sense  of  my  situation,  yet  I  find  myself  obliged 
to  lay  it  aside,  from  the  insinuations  of  the 
calumniating  tongue  of  Lord  Macartney,  that 
takes  every  licence  to  traduce  every  action 
of  my  life,  and  that  of  my  son.  1  am  informed 
that  Lord  Macartney,  at  this  late  moment, 
intends  to  write  a  letter ;  I  am  ignorant  of  the 
subject ;  but  fully  perceive,  that  by  delaying  to 
send  it  till  the  very  eve  of  the  dispatch,  he 
means  to  deprive  me  of  all  possibility  of  com- 
municating my  reply,  and  forwarding  it  for 
the  information  of  my  firiends  in  England. 
Conscious  of  the  weak  ground  on  whidi  hu 
stands,  he  is  obliged  to  have  recourse  to  these 
artifices  to  mislead  the  judgment,  and  support 
for  a  time  his  unjustifiable  measures  by  deceit 
and  imposition.  I  wish  only  to  meet  and 
combat  his  charges  and  allegations  fairly  and 
openly ;  and  I  have  repeatedly  and  urgently 
demanded  to  be  furnished  with  copies  of  those 
parts  of  his  fobrieated  records  relative  to  my- 
self; but  as  he  well  knows  I  shouU  refute  his 
sophistry,  I  camot  be  surprised  at  his  refusal, 
thou^  I  lament  that  it  prevents  you,  gen- 
demen,  from  a  dear  investigation  of  his  con- 
duct towards  me. 

"  Inclosed  you  have  a  translation  of  an  araee 
firam  the  killidar  of  Vellore :  /  have  thouaaiida 
oftkaaame  kind;  but  this  just  now  received 
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wtt  MTfo  to  give  yoa  wme  idea  of  the 
riee  broi^tiipoo  thii  ray  devoled  oomtrji  and 
tite  wretched  inhabitanli  that  renAin  in  it, 
bj  the  oppreaiite  tiand  of  Loid  Macartaejr'B 
BMBagemeat ;  nor  will  the  tmbtnkwumii  of 
9tlUttitm»  thiM  obtained,  when  brought  befcre 
jou  mpreeft  appear  leaa  eHraordinary,  wldch 


Thmdotim  qf<m  Ajrx»e,m  tkt  Pmkm  Lm- 
gMag$,fmm  l/Muem^Doen  Ca»n,theXU^ 
bdarqfVeaan,to  the  Nabob,  dated  U  Sep- 
tember,IIBS.  Indoeed  in  the  Nabob't  Letter 
to  tJm  Court  qf  Direetartt  Septembert  1783. 

"I  BATK  repeatedij  repreiented  to  your 
hi^eai  the  violeocee  and  oppreasiona  exer- 
cwed  by  the  preaent  amiUar  [coUector  of  re- 
venue] of  Lord  Macartney*!  appointment,  over 
the  few  remaining  inhabitants  of  the  district 
of  Vellore,  Ambore,  Saulguda,  &c 

**  The  outrages  and  Tiolenoee  now  commit- 
ted, are  of  that  aetoniriung  nature  as  were 
aerer  known  or  heard  of  duuing  the  adminis- 
tration of  the  circar.  Hydar  Naik,  the  cru- 
ellest of  tyrants,  loed  every  kind  ofoppcessioa 
in  the  circar  countries;  but  even  his  moa^ 
mires  were  not  like  those  now  pumied.  Sudi 
of  the  inhabitants  as  had  escaped  the  sword 
and  pillage  of  Hydor  Naik,  by  taking  refiige 
in  the  woods,  and  within  the  walls  of  VeUore, 
he.  on  the  arrival  of  Lord  Macartney's  amil- 
dar to  Vellore,  and  in  consequence  of  his 
oowle  of  protection  and  support,  most  cheer* 
fully  returned  to  the  villages,  set  about  the 
cultivation  of  the  lands,  and  with  great  pains 
rebuilt  their  cottages. — But  now  the  amildar 
has  imprisoned  the  wives  and  children  of  the 
inhabitants,  seirod  the  few  jewels  that  were 
on  the  bodies  of  the  womra,  and  tfien,  befiore 
the  faces  of  their  huri)ands,  floned  them,  in 
order  to  make  them  produce  other  jewels  and 
effects,  which  he  said  they  had  binied  some- 
where under  ground,  and  to  make  the  mha- 
bitants  bring  him  money,  notwithstanding 
there  was  ^et  no  cultivation  in  the  country. 
Terrified  with  the  flagellations,  some  of  them 
produced  their  jewels,  and  wearing  apparel  of 
their  women,  to  the  amount  of  ten  or  fifteen 
pagodas,  which  they  had  hidden ;  others,  who 
dedared  they  had  none,  the  amiUar  flogged 
their  women  severely,  tied  cords  around  their 
breasts,  and  tore  the  sucking  chiUren  from 
their  teats,  and  exposed  them  to  the  scorching 
heat  of  the  sun.  Those  children  died,  as  did 
the  wife  of  Rameoamy,  an  inhabitant  of  Bring- 
poor.    Even  this  oould  not  stir  up  compassion 


in  the  breast  of  tha  amiUnr.    Some  of  tht 
duldrenthatwereauMiBwimt  large,  hesaqioaed 
to  sale.    In  short,  the  violeoceaof  dus  amUv 
are  so  astonishing,  that  the  people,  on  smsg 
their  preeent  situatioo,  retnr— her  the  faM  ^ 
Hyder  with  regreL    With  wbauMoever  ifat 
amildar  finds  a  sin^  mesuwre  of  ndstoMt,  ar 
nee,  he  takes  it  way  finom  him,  and  appvopi' 
atasittotheeKpaneesoftbe  Sibmii^  dsa  hi 
keeps  up.    No  revemies  aie  eoQected  froa 
the  oounlriei^  but  from  the  effects  of  the  poor 
wretched  inhahitanta.    Tboee  ryete  [yeossa] 
wIk>  intended  to  retain  to  their  hahifatina, 
hearing  of  those  violeocee,  have  fled  fir  rdsge, 
with  their  vrives  and  children,  into  Uy^t 
country.    £ivecy  day  is  uebefed  ia  dosed  viik 
theee  violanoes  and  disturbancssa.    I  have  w 
power  to  do  any  thing;    and  who  wiD  bar 
what  I  have  to  say  ?  My  busiiiess  is  to  is> 
fimn  your  highness,  who  are  my  master.   Tbi 
people  bring  their  oomplainte  to  me,  and  I 
tell  them  I  will  writo  to  yoor  hui»M>.«s 


JVanebtiM  of  a  TWUmgn  Lgter  fnm  Van 
Perauml,  Head  Dabaek  to  Lard  JIfaowtey, 
in  his  own  hand-writing,  to  R^feJkBeat- 
dbfluia,IJbe  renter VOa^;  d^rfai  tSCft^ 

*  [The  above.recltad  prectioaa,  or  pracoew 
similar  to  them,  have  prevaUed  fai  ^Uaoet  entry 
part  of  the  miserable  oountri^  mi  the  coaa  of 
Coromandel,  for  near  twenty  years  pasL  Tlui 
they  prevailed  as  strongly  ana  geDecmfly  asdiej 
ooiud  prevail,  under  the  adminlBffaiioa  of  tte 
nabob,  there  can  be  no  quesUon,  notviihaui- 
djn^  the  assertion  in  the  beginnlDg  erf* the  abon 
petition :  nor  will  it  be  otherwlee,  whibt  aflaffv 
are  Gondu<sed  upon  the  prhiciplee  whieh  ieliii 
ence  the  present  system.  Whecher  the  pttiiea- 
lars  here  asserted  are  true  or  falae,  neittwr  tie 
court  of  directors  nor  their  ministry  ban 
thought  poper  to  enquire.  If  thear  are  tree,  b 
order  to  bring  them  to  affect  Loitl  MacartM^.  tf 
oufht  to  be  proved  that  the  oomplaiot  was  nsda 
to  Aim  ;  and  that  he  had  r^fueed  redreee.  Is* 
stead  of  this  fair  course,  the  complaint  is  carried 
to  the  court  of  directors.  The  above  is  ooe  ot 
the  documents  transmitted  by  the    nabob,  io 

£  roof  of  his  charge  of  corruption  acaiuA  Lcrd 
lacartney.  If  eenuioe,  H  is  conclusive,  st  kui 
against  Lord  lMacartDey>8  principle  a^ttaul 
manager.  If  it  bo  a  forgery  (as  in  aU  likrlihool 
U  is)  it  is  conclusive  agairuit  the  nabob  sod  hu 
evil  counsellors ;  and  fully  dcmooatratcs,  if  an? 
thing  further  were  nocessary  to  demonsuue,  dw 
necessity  of  the  clause  in  ^lr.  Fux^s  bill  pri4ii< 
biting  the  residence  of  the  native  princes  in  eb« 
company's  principal  sooleinenu  :  wlik^  cUose 
was,  fi>r  obvious  reasons,  not  admitted  into  Mr 
PiU's.  It  shows  tuo  the  abaoluu;  necessity  oi  « 
severe  and  exemplary  punishment  on  certsin  oi 
his  Englfoh  evil  counsellors  and  credilant  ^ 
whom  such  practices  are  canried  on.) 
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A§  &mUo  month  Mmuay,  in  thtymrPUt- 
vanamalf  eomaponding  to  6th  Mtnhf  1782. 

I  PMDBferrii^  Mipecti  to  you,  tdd  loi  ynrj 
»«ll  here,  wishing  to  hetr  frequently  of  your 
welfare. 

Your  peuber  Vaaealrpyloo  has  bm^  ifae 
ViflMel  Bakees,  and  deliveced  thMn  to  me,  aa 
aUovohatyou  mU  him  for  me  to  dieSwr  to  my 
moiter,  vjtiehlhaimdono.    My  ma$ltr  mjimt 
refuted  to  take  it,  beonm  he  i§  unaoquainted 
with  your  dieposition,  or  what  kind  of  a  penon 
you  are.    But  after  I  made  enoomkiaMOB  your 
goodnen  and  greatneaa  of  mind,  and  took  mj 
oath  to  the  same,  and  that  it  wnUd  not  beeome 
pubiie,  but  be  liekl  aa  preeioai  aa  our  IWm, 
my  meattr  oeeeptediL    Tou  BMty  remain  «»• 
tiafied,  thati  will  get  the  Ongole  bariiwM  m^ 
fled  m  your  name;  I  will  caote  the  jamau- 
bundee  to  be  settled  agreeaUe  to  your  desire. 
It  was  formerly  the  nabob^a  iotentkn  to  gif« 
this  businesB  to  you,  aa  liie  goranxwr  knowa 
full  well,  but  did  not  at  that  time  agree  to  it, 
which  you  must  be  weO  acquainted  with. 

Your  peasher  V ancatroyloo  is  a  ver^  c«»- 
(ul  good  maD-4ie  ia  wall  experienced  in  busi- 
ness—*e  hat  bound  me  by  en  oath  to  kmp  oO 
thitbuetneeteeeretyOndOuihieownfyourefand 
my  Hvet  an  rttpontSbk  fir  ii,  I  write  this 
letter  to  you  with  the  greatest  reluctanoe, 
and  I  signified  the  same  to  yov  peasher,  and 
declared  that  I  wouU  not  write  to  }-oli  by  anj 
means;  to  this  the  peasher  urged,  that  ^/ diif 
not  usriu  to  hie  mader,  ham  eatdd  he  kmow  to 
tohomhe  {the  peaehv)  deUoered  the  money,  ud 
what  muM  his  master  think  of  It?  tbardbre  I 
write  VDU  this  letter,  and  send  it  by  my  sm^- 
▼ant  Ramanah,  accoonpanied  by  the  peahor'a 
servant,  and  it  will  oome  safe  to  your  hank: 
after  penml  you  w{|  eeiid  it  back  to  me  im- 
raediatelyu-until  I  receive  it  I  dooH  like  to 
eat  mj  vietoals,  cr  take  any  sleep.  Tow 
peasbar  Cook  hk  oath,  nd  ivged  matowrtla 


thu  lor  your  satis&ctioii,  and  has  engaged  to 
me  that  I  shall  hare  this  letter  returned  to  no 
in  the  apaoe  of  iwalve  de^ 

Thepreaent  goraifioiar  is  oM  Ukalhe far- 
mer gorernuurs — be  is  a  rery  great  man  ia 
Europe— and  all  the  great  men  of  European 
Morih  obliged  to  him  for  his  ooodsscsoaion  ia 
aoQq)ting  tfaa  govaraneot  of  thw  phsa.    It  ia 

his  custom  when  he  makaa  friendship  with  anr 
one  to  continue  it  always,  and  if  iW  is  of  cMm- 
fy  with  anyone,  he  never  wUl  dedat  tSUhehae 
wcrked  ku  deetruetion ;  he  ie  now  exceeding^ 
dieploaeed  uM  the  nabob,  and  you  wiU  under^ 
ttand  by  and  by  that  the  nabolt'e  bueineee  cannot 
be  carried  on;  he   (the  nabob)  will  have  no 
power  to  do  any  thing  in  his  own  affiurs ;  you 
hme  ther^cre  no  room  to/ear  him.    You  may 
remain  with  a  cootanted  mind— I  desired  tha 
covemour  to  write  you  a  letter  Gx  your  satk- 
netion ;  the  goveraour  said  he  would  do  so 
when  the  business  was  settled.    This  letter 
you  must  peruse  as  soon  as  possible,  and  send 
it  back  with  all  speed  by  the  bearer  Ramadoo, 
accompanied  by  three  or  four  of  your  people, 
to  the  end  thai  no  accident  may  happen  on  tho 
road.    These  people  must  be  ordered  to  march 
in  the  nigju  only,  and  to  arrive  here  widi  the 
greatest  dispatch.    You  sent  ten  mangoes  far 
my  master,  and  two  far  me,  all  whk^  I  have 
delivered  to  my  master,  thinking  that  tea  was 
qot  sufficient  to  present  him  with.    I  write 
thk  far  your  information,  and  salotayou  with 
ten  thoinaad  respects. 

I,  Muttu  Kistnah,  of  Madraa  Patnam, 
dubash,  dedare.  That  I  peffectly 
undentaod  the  Oentoo  language ; 
and  do  most  solemnly  affirm^that  tho 
foregoing  k  a  true  traMUuioa  of  the 

.  annexed  paper  writii^fitMnfha  Qse- 
tookaniage. 

(Siimi}        Muttn  Kkliiah. 
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SUBSTANCE  OF  MR.  BURKE»S  SPEECH 

IN  THE  DEBATE  ON  THE  ARMY  ESTIMATES,  IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  IXM- 
MONS,  ON  TUESDAY,  THE  »th  DAT  OF  FEBRUARY,  1790.  COMFRS- 
HENDING  A  DISCUSSION  OF  THE  PRESENT  SITUATION  OP  AFFAIRS 
IN  FRANCE. 


Mr.  Burkk*!  ipeedi  oo  Ihe  report  of  the 
army  osdmatM  hat  not  been  oorreietly  itated 
in  lome  of  the  public  ptpera.  It  is  of  cui»' 
queace  to  him  not  to  Im  mieunderitood.  The 
matter  which  incidentally  came  into  diecuwioa 
is  of  the  most  serioos  importance.  It  is  thought 
that  the  heads  and  substance  of  the  speech 
will  answer  the  purpose  sufficiently.  If  in 
making  the  abstract,  through  defect  of  memoryi 
in  the  person  who  now  gives  it,  any  diflferenoe 
at  all  should  be  perceived  firom  the  speedi  as 
it  wu  spoken,  it  will  not,  the  editor  imagines, 
be  found  in  any  thing  whkA  may  amount  to  a 
retraction  of  the  opinions  he  then  maintained, 
or  to  any  softening  in  tlie  ezpreHiooi  in  which 
they  were  oonveyed. 

Mr.  Burke  spoke  a  considerable  time  in 
answer  to  various  arguments  which  had  been 
insisted  upon  by  Mr.  Grenville  and  Mr.  Pitt, 
for  keeping  an  increased  peace  establishment, 
and  against  an  improper  jeakmsy  of  the  mi- 
nisters, in  whom  a  fiiu  confidence,  subject  to 
responsibility,  ought  to  be  placed,  on  aocomit 
of  their  knowledge  of  the  real  situation  of 
aflSun;  the  exact  state  of  which  it  finsquently 
happened,  that  they  could  not  disclose,  with- 
out violating  the  oonstitutionai  and  political 
secrecy,  necessary  to  the  wett-being  of  their 

country. 

Mr.  Burke  said  in  substance.  That  confi- 
dence might  become  a  vice,  aiid  jealousy  a 
virtue,  according  to  circumstances.  That  con- 
fidence, of  all  pidilic  virtues,  was  the  most 
dangerous,  and  jealousy  in  a  house  of  oonmioos, 
of  an  public  vices,  the  most  tolerable ;  espe- 
cially where  the  number  and  the  dtarge  of 
standing  armiei,  in  time  of  peace,  was  the 
question. 

That  in  the  annual  mutiiqr  bill,  the  annual 
army  was  dedared  u>  be  for  the  purpose  of 
preserving  the  balance  of  power  m  Europe. 
The  propriety  of  its  being  larger  or  smaller 
depended,  therefore,  upon  the  troe  state  of  that 


balaaoe.  If  the  iacreaae  of  peMo  cataUMb- 
ments  demanded  of  partiament  afreed  with  the 
manifost  appearuioe  of  the  balance,  confidence 
in  ministers,  as  to  the  particulars,  wodd  be 
very  proper.  If  the  increase  was  not  at  sfl 
supported  fay  any  such  appearance,  ho  tboogkt 
great  jeakMsy  might,  and  oogbt  tobe^eadsr- 
tained  on  that  sublet. 

That  he  did  not  find,  on  a  review  of  aB 
Europe,  that,  politically,  we  stood  in  Ike 
smallest  degree  of  danger  iron  aaj  one  stele 
or  kingdom  it  contained ;  nor  that  any  odier 
foreign  powers  than  our  own  allies  were  likely 
to  obtain  a  consklerable  prepondermnoe  in  fhs 
scale. 

That  France  had  hitherto  been  oar  fint 
object,  in  all  oonsideratioas  '^'f^'f^lng  dis 
balance  of  power.    The  preoeaoe  or  ahsisifs 
of  France  totally  varied  every  sort  of  spucali 
tion  relative  to  that  balance* 

That  France  is,  at  this  time,  in  a  polkial 
li^^t,  to  be  considered  as  expunged  out  of  die 
system  of  Europe.  Whether  A  could  ever 
appear  m  it  again,  as  a  leading  power,  was 
not  easy  to  determine:  but  at  present  he  con* 
sidered  France  as  not  politically  eststinf ;  and 
most  assuredly  it  would  take  up  much  time  to 
restore  her  to  her  former  active  ezistenoe— 
OaOio§  quoqm  in  btBU  Jhrmmt  aMiitwsisi, 
might  possibly  be  the  language  of  the  rising 
geaeration.  He  did  not  mean  to  deny  diat  it 
was  our  duty  to  keep  our  eye  on  that  nation, 
and  to  regulate  our  preparation  bj  the  sysq^ 
toms  of  her  recovery. 

That  it  was  to  her  ttnfkglk,  not  to  ker>rai 
<^  gwtmmmty  whidi  we  were  to  attend;  b^ 
cause  republics,  as  well  as  monardiies, 
susceptible  of  an^itkm,  jealoosyi  *nd 
the  usual  causes  of  war. 

But  if,  while  France  oontinQed  in  t 
we  shouU  go  on  increasing  our 
riiould  certainly  make  ouiselves  leas  a 
for  her,  when  it  became  our  ooncen  to 
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ec  liM  nomin* 


It  was  Mudy  that  as  she  had  speedily  fallen, 
she  iiu|;ht  speedily  rise  again.  He  doubted 
this.  That  the  fidl  from  an  height  was  with 
an  accelerated  velocity ;  but  to  lift  a  weight  up 
to  that  height  again  was  difficulty  and  opposed 
by  the  laws  of  physical  and  political  gravitation. 

In  a  political  view,  France  was  low  indeed. 
She  had  lost  every  thing,  even  to  her  name. 

*  Jacet  logens  Uttore  truncos, 
Avolaumque  humeris  eapnif 

corpus.*'* 

He  was  astonished  at  it — he  was  alarmed  at 
it — he  trembled  at  the  uncertainty  of  all  human 
greatness. 

Since  the  house  had  been  prorogued  in  the 
summer  much  work  wo  done  in  France.  The 
French  had  shown  themselves  the  ablest  ardii- 
tects  of  ruin  that  had  hitherto  existed  in  the 
world.  In  that  very  short  space  of  time  they 
had  completely  pulled  down  to  the  ground,  their 
monarchy ;  their  church ;  their  nobility ;  their 
Uw;  their  revenue;  their  army;  their  navy; 
their  commerce ;  their  arts;  and  their  manu- 
factures. They  had  done  their  business  for  us 
as  rivals,  in  a  way  in  which  tvrenty  Ramilliea 
or  Blenheims  could  never  have  done  it.  Were 
we  absolute  conquerours,  and  France  to  lie 
prostrate  at  our  feet,  we  should  be  ashamed  to 
send  a  commission  to  settle  their  affairs,  which 
could  impose  so  hard  a  law  upon  the  French, 
and  so  destructive  of  all  their  consequence  as 
a  nation,  as  that  they  had  imposed  oo  theoH 
selves. 

France,  by  the  mere  drcumstanoe  of  ita 
vicinity,  had  been,  and  in  a  degree  alwaya 
must  be,  an  object  of  our  vigilance,  either  with 
regard  to  her  actual  power,  or  to  her  influence 
and  example.  As  to  the  forawr,  he  had  spoken; 
as  to  the  latter,  (her  example,)  be  sfaoukl  say 
a  few  words :  for  by  this  example  our  friend- 
ship and  our  intercourse  with  that  nation  had 
once  been,  and  might  again,  become  mora 
dangerous  to  us  than  their  wont  hostility. 

In  the  kst  centuiy,  Louis  the  Fovrteeolh 
had  established  a  greater  and  better  disci|riined 
military  fbroe  than  ever  had  been  before  seen 

*  Mr.  Burke,  probably,  had  In  Us  mind  the 
remainder  of  the  possaffe,  and  was  filled  with 


•ome  congenial  apprehensions : 

*<  fine  finif  Priami  raionim ;  hlc  exkus  Ilium 
Sorts  tulii,  Trojam  incensam,  et  prolapsavl* 

dentem 
r<9rgama;  toe  qaandam  popaUs,  lerrlsque,  s»> 

perlKun 
Regnatorem  Asia.  Jacrt  tngeas  Uttore  tmncus, 
Avolsumque  humeris  caput,  et  sine  nomine 

corpus. 
At  me  turn  prlmum  snvus  efreumsietit  horror ; 
Obstupul :  sit6iii  okaH  gmilari§  imag9* 


in  Europe,  and  with  it  a  perfect  deqiotisai. 
Though  that  despotism  was  proudly  arrayed  in 
manners,  gallantry,  splendour,  magnificence, 
and  even  covered  over  with  the  inpoeing  rdbea 
of  science,  literature,  and  arts,  it  was,  io 
goveroment,  nothing  better  than  a  painted  and 
gilded  tyranny;  m  religioo,  a  haid,  stem  inKH 
mnce,  the  fit  oompanion  and  auxiliuy  to  tha 
de^Mitic  tyranny  which  prevailed  in  its  govern- 
ment.   The  same  character  of  despotism  insi- 
nuated itself  into  every  court  of  Europe — the 
same  ^irit  of  dinroportioned  magnificence— 
the  same  k>ve  or  standing  armies,  above  the 
ability  of  the  people.    In  particular,  our  then 
Kvereigns,  Kjng  Charles  and  King  Jamea, 
fell  in  love  with  the  government  of  their  nei^ 
bour,  so  flattering  to  the  pride  of  kings.    A 
similarity  of  sentiments  brou^t  on  connections 
equally  dangerous  to  the  interests  and  liberties 
of  their  country.    It  were  well  that  the  infec* 
tion  had  gone  no  farther  than  the  throne.    The 
admiration  of  a  goveinment  flourishing  and 
succossfijl,  unchedbod  m  its  operationa,  and 
seeming  therefore  to  compass  its  objects  more 
speedily  and  effectually,  gained  something  upon 
aJl  ranks  of  people.    Tlie  good  patriots  of  tnat 
day,  however,  strug^ed  against  it.     Tbej 
sou^t  nothing  more  anxiously  than  to  bre^ 
off  all  oommiminatinn  with  France,  and  to 
beget  a  total  alienation  from  its  councils  and 
its  example ;  which,  by  the  animosi^  prevk- 
lent  between  the  abettors  of  their  religious  sy»> 
tem  and  the  assertora  of  ours,  was,  in  soma 
degree,  effected. 

This  day  the  evil  is  totally  changed  in 
France ;  but  there  is  an  evil  there.  The  dis- 
ease is  altered;  but  the  vicinity  of  the  two 
countries  remains,  and  must  remaia;  and  the 
natural  mental  habits  of  mankind  are  such, 
that  the  present  distemper  of  France  is  &r 
more  likely  to  be  conta^oua  than  the  old  one ; 
for  it  is  not  quite  easy  to  ^iread  a  passion  for 
servitude  among  the  people:  but  in  all  evils  of 
the  opposite  kind  our  natural  inclinations  are 
flattered.  In  the  case  of  despotism  there  is 
the  JcmSmm  atmt^  wxiitul&M\  in  the  IM  the 
foLn  species  li&viafit  ,*  and  aoooidingly,  as  the 
hisrnrian  says,  jwenu  aiiri&iM  oeoqnhir^ 

In  the  last  age  we  were  in.  danger  of  being 
entanf^ed  by  the  example  oTFraaoe  in  the  net 
of  a  relenlleas  despotism.  It  is  not  necessary 
to  say  any  thing  upon  that  example.  It  exisii 
no  kinger.  Our  preoent  dknger  fimn  the  ex- 
ample of  a  people,  whooe  character  koowi  no 
medium,  is,  witfi  regard  to  government,  adan- 
gerfionanardiy ;  a  danger  of  being  led  throagti 
an  adnuratioo  of  sueceasfiil  fraudaad  Tfekwi, 
to  an  iinitatiM  of  the  eaoeMesof  to  imtiqwV 


^  8UB0TAMCE  OP  THE  SPBBGH 


vvrinefaUd,  pftwaribing.  coMfiKating,  pka-  wicked  penow  htd 

dcriiif I  iMocikMiti  bloody,  tiidtjnuuiieftldeiiKH  tion  to  wonmiiiMid  %n  imif  tion  of  l6m '. 

eracy.    On  the  tide  ofreligion,  the  danger  of  ipirit  of  refcrm.    He  was  ao  attamty 

Ifaeir  example  it  no  laager  from  intoleraaoe,  to  any  the  leaat  tendency  towwde  ih 

but  from  atheiim ;  a  foul,  unnatural  Tice,  fee  of  inCrodncing  ademiuaqr  lika  tbein,  aewd 

Id  an  the  dignity  and  coneolatkm  of  maakiDd;  ae  to  the  id  iteeify  thai  loch—  it  wuriiligit 

Which  seemt  in  France,  fcr  a  long  time,  to  him,  if  nch  a  thing  oovid  be  atianipied,  mi. 

have  been  embodied  into  a  &ctian,  accredited,  that  any  friend  of  hie  couU  eoncor  in  mA 

and  ahnoit  avowed.  meamree,  (he  wag  fiur,  rtry  &r,  from  hdaomi 

Theee  are  our  prcent  danger!  from  Frtace:  they  oouid,)  he  would  abandon  hia  beet  friindi, 

but,  in  hia  opinioQ,  the  very  worit  part  of  tiie  and  join  with  hia  wocrt   enemiaa  to  appi 

example  eet  ii,  in  the  late  amumption  of  cki-  either  the  meaaa  or  the  end ;  and  to  reain  il 

aenahip  by  the  army,  and  the  whole  of  the  ar»  violent  exertiom  of  the  apirit  of  jpnofatica,  n 

rangemeat,  or  rather  diaarrangement  of  their  dinant  from  all  principlea  of  true  and  aab  i» 

i^ulary.     He  waa  aorry  that  hia  right  ho-  farmatian ;  a  apirit  well  ralmlatied  to  ovwin 

oonrable  fneod  (Mr.  Fox^  had  dropped  even  atatea,  but  peiiectly  unfit  to  aniend  thmB. 
a  word  expreaaive  of  exultatioa  on  that  ciiw        Thai  he  waano  enemy  to  refermaiion.   Al* 

cunwtance;  or  that  he  aeemed  of  opinion  that  aMM  every  buaineaa  in  which  ho  wnaBHcheg»> 

the  objection  from  etanding  armiee  wai  at  all  cened,  from  the  firat  day  ho  aat  in  ttiethomi 

leaeened  by  it.    He  attributed  thia  opinion  of  to  that  hour,  waa  a  bnaineaa  of  refiin 

Mr.  Fox  entirely  to  hia  known  xeal  for  the  and  when  he  had  not  boon  empioyod 

beatof  all  cauaea,  Liberty.    That  it  waa  with  recting,  he  had  been  employed  in 

a  pun  inexpreenble  he  waa  obliged  to  have  abuaea.    Some  traoea  of  tlua  wpub,  'm  him  now 

even  the  ahadow  of  a  difference  widihiifiriend,  atand  on  their  atatute-book.    In  lua  opiaisB, 

wboee  authority  would  be  alwaya  great  with  any  thing  which  unneoeaaarilj  tore  to  pinm 

him,  and  with  all  thinking  people — Qunmon*  the  contexture  of  the  atato,  not  only  pitiuari 

imu  wtmftr  mwtihrr  fio6u,  H  erit  Tan  eioama  all  real  referaation,  but  introdaood  oHb  whidi 

iimper.— Hia  confidence  m  Mr.  Fox  waa  aucfa,  wouki  call,  but  perhapa,  call  in  vain,  fer  aev 

and  ao  ample,  as  to  be  ahnoat  implicit.    That  refermaiion. 

he  waa  not  aihamed  to  avow  that  decree  of        That  he  thought  the  French  nation  vary  m- 

docility.    That  when  the  choice  ii  well  made,  wiae.    What  they  vakiod  tbemaelvee  oa,  nu 

it  itrengdMoa  inatead  of  oppreming  our  intol-  a  dufgrace  to  them.    They  had  gferiid  {mk 

leet.    That  be  who  calla  in  the  aid  of  an  e^ual  aome  people  in  England  had  thought  fit  to  nki 

underatandingdoubleahiiown.    He  who  pro-  ahare  in  thai  glory)  in  making  a  revaknoa: 

fita  of  a  auperiour  understanding,  raisea  hia  as  if  revolutions  were  good  thisfs  in  dMBsslni. 

powers  to  a  level  with  the  height  of  a  superiour  All  the  borroura,  and  all  the  crimea  of  ifat 

trnderMandiiw  he  unites  with.    He  had  found  aoardiy  which  led  to  their  remlutian,  which 

the  benefit  or  such  a  junction,  and  wouU  not  attend  ita  progress,  and  which  nngr  viitailj 

lightly  depart  from  it    He  wished  ahnoat,  on  attend  it  in  ita  eatablishment,  pnaa  fer  aoiki^ 

an  occaskma,  that  hb  aentimenia  were  under-  with  the  bvera  of  revofanionB.    The  Tnmk 

stood  to  be  conveyed  in  Mr.  Foix*s  words;  and  hate  made  their  way  througb  tka  destiudim 

that  he  wished,  as  among  the  greatest  benefita  of  their  couatry,  to  a  bad  mnaiifinksi,  wka 

be  could  wish  the  country,  an  eminent  shire  they  were  afaeohitely  in  poaswiaign  of  a  gooi 

of  power  to  that  rig^t  honourabje  gentleman ;  one.    They  were  in  pnaaaasicai  of  it  the  ^y 

because  he  knew  that,  to  his  great  and  maa-  the  states  met  in  soparmte  orden.    Tbdr  ba- 

tarly  understanding,  he  had  joined  the  greatest  aineas,  had  thsy  been  either  viitnona,  or  nini 

possible  degree  df  that  natural  moderation,  or  had  been  left  to  their  own  jodgnwat,  nsi 

whksh  is  die  best  corrective  of  power ;  that  he  to  secure  the  stability  aad  indnpiaalania  cf  At 

was  of  the  most  artless,  candid,  open,  and  b^  atatea,  accorJiua  to  titoae  onlBni,  Mdsr  At 

nevolrat  dispoaition;  disinterested  in  the  ex-  monarch  on  the  ttirooe.    It  waallisn  ibsiiili^J 

Ireme;  of  a  tenq>eriniki  and  placable,  even  to  to  redress  grievaneea.  * 

a  feuk ;  without  one  drop  of  gatt  in  hia  whole        Instead  of  redressing  grievanesa,  arW 

constitution.  proving  the  fekrie  of  their  atatn,  lo  which  fe9 

That  the  houae  must  perceive,  from  his  were  caUed  by  their  monarch,  and  wmH  ky 


earning  forward  to  mark  an  expreeskm  or  two  their  country,  they  wen  made  to  tifta  a  «ny 

efUa  beat  firiend,  how  anxious  he  was  tokeep  different  course.    They  first  deaHeyad  alfei 

the  ditleoiperofFranoe  ton dw  least oooBte-  halaaosamri  tis— Imniiii  arhkh  asita  is  lb 
'niuiM  hi  En^iiiAt^AMiia  >» 


ON  THE  ABMT  ESTIMATES,  ITW.  4U 

tAkli  fiaaUi  «in  eomOna  to  nj  lioUat  Id  tba  (nnl*  which  bad  htppawd  in  Fnan, 

(pint  iriudi  m*;  pnrul  ia4aj  of  Ibiankn.  when  th*  atatrui  priiKipUi  wu  clothad  with 

■utkn ;  ud  in  ilio  eonMitutioo  of  tfak  csubIit  ;  muld  ((im  wiib  bim,  ihil  what  wu  don* 

■nd  in  tba  conalitiitioii  of  ill  (he  ooBitiw)  ni  then  fnnuibtd  no  iHll<ir  o(  uuliwloD,  aillMr 

Burapt.  Th««allicjiaAlr<lertniTgd,uiiltbia  in  tba  ui  or  ih«  enmpla.    These  Kldicn 

tfaay  mallad  down  tba  wbflto  into  OM  incvifiiH  wan  not  citiian ;  but  tftiahiraUaf  nutiiwan. 


Whw  Ihaj  h«d  dooa  Ihk,  tba^  iBdwulj,  tula  ottaj  bonnimbla  prindpla.     Tbair  <»t- 

and  with  iha  tnoat  tirociooa  p«6dj  and  bcaadi  duct  waa  ooa  «f  iha  Iniiia  oT  that  anafcfaic 

cf  all  iailh  ammg  maa,  laid  Iha  au  la  lb*  rone  apirit,  fins  Iba  nit>  cf  which  t,  iaoBOiBj 

(fall  fmfeiiy,  and  eoBaagueailj  cf  all  nalimial  iualTwaa  to  ha  moKad  to,  by  Ihoaa  who  wan 

pnapari^,  bj  Ibe  priociplaa  IMT  aatihlMNdi  Iho  hait  diapoaad  to  ihti  Cmu,  ai  a  ant  if 


m  and  libcrlj,  Tha  lai 
•a  panes  and  powtr  uf  ihcir  c«utitrj  wai 

nada  dd  dH  altar  of  fRadoni.     Praadon,  oamban  wouU  lika  to  han  ibdir  in 

and  a  bntir  iccuril;  lor  fwdoa  Iban  IbU  poOad  dvwn  aod  pinajad,  Ibaii  panon  abuid, 

ibaj  h*in  (akao,  thaj  night  han  bad  wiUnut  innUad,   aad   daatrcTod ;    Ihaii    Ulla  daadt 

anjaacritcBBttU.    Tbay  hnught  tbauslna  brtngb  out  and  bumad  habn  ihair  beta,  wd 

uito  aB  Iba  catanulia*  Aaf  ndar,  noi  ihu  ibuMahaain' -^"- *-''■- '- ^- 

Ihnvb  ihMB  (haj  Bifbl  a 

■litDtkBi  Ibajr  t>lnB|ad  tl 

into  tboM  eakmliaa,  to  (iranM  Ifaadiaaln!  if  ibain,  ■baj'  wan  bon  |aat|an<s,  uil  dmb 

Cram  agoling  inbi  Uwt  eiid«ilud<ni,  at  uxo  1117  of  ptopanf ,  and  won  auapeaad  of  a  daair*  W 

Ihing  TaaM^lmi  iu  pnaarre  Ibaii  conaidsntkn  and  tbaii  aalatea. 

Thai  tfdwjdHnldpsfseiljauecaad  in  what  Thedaurtkai  in  Fianca  wai  lo  aid  anabomt- 

Ibaf  pnpoaa,  aj  tbaj  an  likal^  onu^  to  do,  nahla  aadiutfi,  the  very  proCmad  priDciple  of 

and  aalabliih  a  iemnaicy,  or  ■  mob  oTdeiPO-  whkli  waa  an  implaishla  hoaldilj  to  nobilitj 

mcin,  EqacounlrycircmiataDCHtlikeFfanca,  aodMUiy,  and  whoaa  savaga  wt^wboop  waa 

Ibey  will  ealaUiah  a  wry  bad  govanuaent— ft  "  &  P  .JmU^^t'*  k^whkfa  aaoariMi,  Noodj 

Tory  had  apHiH  of  tyranny,  cry,  diay  ■"■'■*■■■«*  oa  anothac  to  n|nii«  and 

Thai,  die  wont  aSeet  of  all  Ihaic  pncaa-  mudtrj  wtailal  aballad  bjrambilMwa  maa  of 

Hbk  wbj  on  tbair  military,  which  wai  randend  anothar  claa,  Ibay  wan  cruahbf  arviy  Ibuif 

■a  amy  lor  enry  purpoaa  but  thai  of  daiaoea.  raapactablo  and  nrlooiia  in  Ihair  natiuo,  and  l« 

Xhat,  if  tho  qUBation  waa,  whoibar  loldian  diairpower  diagiacing  almoal  arary  nama,  by 

won  ta  liir|;at  Ihay  wan  dltiaiw,  aa  an  tb-  whidl  *a  (btiiMcly  k»w  than  w 
■tnct   propoaitio],  ha  could   ban  no  diT  .■.»_.. 

lame  about  it  1  ttuo^  aa  k  ti  uaual,  wl 
•fartnst  priaeipla  arc  lo  ba  appliad,  ■ 

ibtwiWiiifiilliiMiilaiiillM     BntM«pflU  1^ GontSiiIkiL   Aa tmad, diaa^UnarlSaiilei 
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ia,  in  iti  ewonec,  dangeroiM  to  liberty  ;  undif 
eiplined  it  is  ruinooii  to  society.  Its  compel 
nrat  parts  are,  in  the  latter  case,  neither  good 
citizens  nor  good  soldiws.  What  have  they 
itioaght  of  in  France,  under  such  a  diflfeahy  as 
ahmist  pats  the  human  (acuities  to  a  stand  ? 
They  have  put  their  army  under  such  a  rariety 
4}f  principles  oTduty,  that  it  is  more  likely  to 
breed  litigants,  pettifoggers,  and  nuitioeers, 
tfian  soldiers.*  They  have  set  up,  to  balance 
dieir  crown  army,  another  am^,  deriving  un- 
der another  authority,  called  a  municipal  army 
—a  balance  of  armies,  not  of  orders.  These 
hitter  they  have  destroyed  with  every  mark  of 
insult  and  oppression.  States  may,  and  they 
will  best,  exiM  with  a  partition  of  civil  powers. 
Armies  cannot  exist  uiider  a  divided  command. 
This  state  of  things  he  thought,  in  effect,  a 
state  of  war,  or,  at  best,  but  a  truee  instead 
of  peace,  in  the  country. 

What  a  dreadful  thing  is  a  standing  army, 
for  the  conduct  of  the"  whole  or  any  part  of 
which,  no  man  is  respontiUe  !  In  the  present 
state  of  the  Fraich  crown  army,  is  the  crown 
responsible  for  the  whole  of  it?  Is  there  any 
general  who  can  be  responsiMe  for  the  obe- 
dience of  a  brigade?  any  ookmel  for  that  of  a 
mgimeBt?  Any  ci^>tain  for  that  of  a  company? 
And  as  to  the  nninictpal  anny,  reinforced  as  it  is 
by  the  new  citizen-deserters,  under  whoae  con»- 
mand  are  they  ?  Have  we  not  seen  them,  not 
led  by,  but  dragging  their  nominal  commander 
with  a  rope  about  his  neek,  when  they,  or  those 
whom  they  accompanied,  proceeded  to  the  most 
atrocious  acts  of  treason  and  murder  f  Are  any 
of  these  armies?    Are  any  of  these  citiaens? 

We  have  in  such  a  difliaihy  as  that  of  fitting 
a  standmg  army  to  the  stale,  he  conceived, 
done  much  better.  We  have  not  distracted - 
our  army  by  divided  principles  of  obedience. 
We  have  put  them  under  a  single  authority, 
with  a  simple  (our  common)  oath  of  fidelity ; 
mad  we  keep  the  wh<^e  under  our  annual  in- 
spection. This  was  doing  all  that  coukl  be 
safely  done. 

He  felt  some  concern  tfiat  this  strange  thing 
called  a  Revolution  in  France,  shouki  be  coa>- 
pared  with  the  gkrious  event  eoaamoniy  called 
the  Revolution  in  England ;  and  (he  conduct 
of  the  soldiery,  on  t£tt  occasion,  compared 
with  the  behaviour  of  some  of  the  troops  of 
France  <a  the  present  instance.  At  that  period 
the  Prince  of  Orange,  a  prince  of  the  blood 
royal  in  England,  was  called  in  by  the  flower 
of  the  English  aristocracy  to  defend  its  ancient 
eonstittttion,  and  not  to  level  all  distinctions. 


•  Thar  art  awom  to  oibey  tha^tig^^  taAmv; 
•lid  the  taw. 


To  this  prince,  so  inrilody  tlw  mimmntk 


leaders  who  commanded  the  ti«i|« 
with  their  several  coqm,  ia  bodies,  to  the  de- 
liverer of  their  country.  Arifltueratie  leadm 
brought  up  Ae  corpa  of  citiaana  who  aewlf 
enlisted  in  this  eaiise.  Military  obadits 
changed  its  objeet ;  but  military  dxsdpliBe  wsi 
not  for  a  moment  intoirupCad  ia  im  prmufit. 
The  troeps  were  ready  for  war,  but  indisposed 
to  mutiny. 

But  as  the  eoadaet  ef  tbe  Eagiidi  ansi* 
was  difierent,  so  was  that  of  the  whole  EngiiA 
nation  at  that  time.     In  truth,  the  cireasi- 
stancee  of  our  revokition  (as  it  is  caHed)  and 
that  of  France  are  jwrt  the  rererse  of  each 
other  in  ahnest  every  particular,  mad  m  the 
whole  spirit  of  the  transaction.    With  m  k 
was  the  case  of  a  legal  mooarvh  attrmptiag 
arbitrary  power — in  France  it  is  tbe  case  of 
an  arbitrary  monarch,  beginntng,  6rom  whtf- 
ever  cause,  to  legalise  his  authority.  The 
was  to  be  resisteid,  the  elbsr  was  to  be 
ged  and  directed ;  but  ia  neither  ease  was  ths 
order  of  the  state  to  be  ehaaf^  Icat  fosera- 
BMnt  might  be  ruined,  which  oo^  only  to  be 
eorreeted  and  legalised.  With  as  we  got  hd  of 
the  man,  and  preserved  the  oonstitueat  paitt 
of  the  state.    There  they  get  rid  of  tbe  coa- 
stituent  parts  of  tbe  state,  aad  keep  tbe  aiaa. 
What  we  did  was  in  truth  aad  siihstannw,  and 
in   a  constitutional  light,  a  revohttisa,  not 
made,  but  preveated.    We  took  solid  sees* 
rities;  we  settled  doubtful  questions;  weeor> 
rected  anomalies  in  our  bw.    fai  the  staUe 
fundamental  parts  of  our  eoastitution  we  made 
no  revohitioo ;  no,  nor  any  aiteratioa  at  aU. 
We  did  not  impair  the  monardiy.    Perhaps  k 
might  be  shewn  that  we  strengthened  it 
considerably.  The  nation  kept  the  sam 
die  same  orders,  the  same  privileges,  the 
frandiises,  the  same  rales  for  property,  tba 
same  subordinations,  tbe  same  oidar  in  the  law, 
in  the  revenue,  and  in  the  magistraqr;  the 
same  lords,  the  same  commons,  the  same  eat' 
porattons,  the  same  doctors. 

The  church  was  not  impaired.  Her  estates, 
her  majesty,  bar  splendour,  her  orders  and  gra- 
dations continued  the  same.  She  was  preser- 
ved in  her  full  efficiency,  and  deared  only  of 
a  certain  intolerance,  which  was  her  weak- 
ness and  disgrace.  The  church  aad  the  sbrie 
were  the  same  aAer  the  revolution  that  ihcy 
were  before,  but  better  secured  in  every  part. 

Was  little  done  because  a  revolutioa  was 
aot  made  in  the  constitution?  No!  Every 
tfiing  was  done  ;  because  we  conunenoed  wifdb 
Reparation  not  with  ruin.  Aocordingly  lbs  Hala 
fovtabdL  Instsaaoflyiagaade«i,iBaMt 
oil  \t«cftA^  w  ^iyiwA.  vk  «»a  olbsis,  bi  m 
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epileptic  fit,  to  the  pity  or  derisioD  of  the  the  parttculara  of  their  conduct.    He  dedtred, 
worid,  for  her   wild,  ndicukxis,  coiiTulei?e  that  he  did  not  affect  a  democracy.    That  he 
movements,  impotent  to  every  pwpooe  but  that  alwaya  thought  any  of  the  aimple,  unbalanced 
of  dashing  out  her  braine  a^dnat  die  pare-  govemmeota  bad ;  limpie  mooardiy,  ■imple 
ment,  Great  Britain  rose  above  the  ftandanl,  aristocracy,  simple  democracy ;  he  held  them 
even  of  her  former  self.    An  ara  of  a  mora  all  iraperiect  or  vicious:  all  were  bad  by  them- 
improved  domestic  prospOTity  then  commenoed,  sehrea :  the  composition  alooe  was  good.  That 
and  stiO  continues,  not  only  unimpaired,  but  diese  had  been  always  his  principlw,  in  whidi 
growing,  under  the  wasting  hand  of  time.   Al  he  had  agreed  with  his  friwid  Mr.  Burke,  of 
Uie  energies  of  the  country  were  awakened,  whom  he  said  many  kind  and  flattering  things, 
England  never  preserved  a  firmer  countenance,  which  Mr.  Burke,  I  take  it  for  granted,  will 
or  a  more  vigorous  arm,  to  ail  her  enemies,  and  know  himself  too  well  to  think  he  merits,  from 
to  all  her  rivals.    Europe  under  her  respired  any  thing  but  Mr.  Fox's  acknowledged  good- 
and  revived.    Every  where  she  appeared  as  nature.    Mr.  Fox  thought,  however,  that,  in 
the  protector,  assertor,  or  avenger  of  libor^.  many  cases,  Mr.  Burke  was  rather  carried  too 
A  war  was  made  and  supported  against  fortune  far  by  his  hatred  to  innovation, 
itself.    The  treaty  of  Ryswick,  which  first  Mr.  Burke  said,  he  well  knew  that  these  had 
limited  the  power  of  France,  was  soon  after  been  Mr.  Foi^s  invariable  opinions ;  that  thej 
made:  the  grand  alliance  very  thorOy  foUowed,  were  a  sure  ground  for  the  confidence  of  hu 
which  shodc  to  the  foundations  the  (keadfiil  country.    But  he  had  been  foariul,  that  cabab 
power  which  menaced  the  independence  of  of  very  different  intentions,  wouU  be  ready  to 
Diankind.    The  states  of  Europe  lay  happy  make  use  of  hb  great  name,  against  his  dia* 
under  tlie  shade  of  a  great  and  free  monarchy,  racter  and  sentiments,  in  order  to  derive  a 
which  knew  how  to  be  great  without  «idan-  credit  to  their  destructive  machinations, 
goring  its  own  peace  at  home,  or  the  internal  Mr.  Sheridan  then  rose,  and  made  a  lively 
or  external  peace  of  any  of  its  neighbours.  and  ekiquent  speech  against  Mr.  Burke ;  in 
Mr.  Burke  said  he  shoukl  have  folt  very  un-  which,  among  other  things,  he  said  that  Mr 
pleasantly  if  he  had  not  delivered  these  senti-  Buike  had  libelled  the  national  assembly  of 
ments.    He  was  near  the  end  of  his  natural,  France,  and  had  cast  out  reflections  on  such 
probably  still  UMrer  the  end  of  his  political  characters  as  those  of  the  Marquis  de  la  Fa- 
career;  that  he  was  weak  and  weary;  and  yette  and  Mr.  Bailly. 
wished  for  rest.    That  he  was  little  disposed  Mr.  Burke  said  that  he  did  not  libel  the  na- 
to  controversies,  or  what  is  caUed  a  detailed  tionalassemUyofFranoe,  whom  he  considered 
opposition.    That  at  his  time  of  life,  if  he  very  little  in  the  discussion  of  these  matters, 
couki  not  do  something  by  some  sort  of  weight  That  he  thought  all  the  substantial  power  re- 
ef opinion,  natural  or  acquired,  it  was  usel^  sided  in  the  r^MiUic  of  Paris,  whose  audio- 
and  indecorous  to  attempt  any  thing  by  mere  rily  guided,  or  whose  example  was  foOowed 
ittruggle.    Type  mum  mUei,    That  he  had  by,  all  the  republics  of  France.     The  re- 
for  t^  reason  little  attended  the  army  bosi-  public  of  Paris  had  an  army  under  dieir 
ness,  or  that  of  the  revenue,  or  ahnort  any  orders,  and  not  under  those  of  the  national 
other  matter  of  detail  for  some  years  past,  assembly. 

That  he  had,  however,  his  task.    He  was  for  N.  B.  As  to  the  particular  gentlemen,  I  do 

fixxn  condenming  such  opposition ;  on  the  con-  not  remember  that  Mr.  Buike  mentioned  either 

trary,  he  most  highly  applauded  it,  where  a  of  them— certainly  not  Mr.  Bailly.    He  alln- 

just  occasion  existed  for  it,  and  gentlemen  had  ded,  undoubtedly,  to  the  case  of  the  Marquis 

vigour  and  capacity  to  pursue  it.    Where  a  de  la  Fayette ;  but  whether  what  he  asserted 

great  occasion  occtorred,  he  was,  and  ii^ile  he  of  him  be  a  libel  on  bun,  must  be  left  to  those 

continued  in  parliament,  wouki  be  among  the  who  are  acquainted  with  the  business, 

most  active  and  the  most  earnest,  as  he  hoped  Mr.  Pitt  concluded  the  debate  with  beco- 

he  had  shewn  on  a  late  event.    With  respect  ming  gravity  and  digni^,  and  a  reserve  on 

to  the  constitution  itself,  he  wUied  fow  alte-  both  sides  of  the  question,  as  related  to  France, 

rations  in  it.    Happy  if  he  left  it  not  the  wone  fit  for  a  person  in  a  ministerial  situation.    He 

for  any  share  he  had  taken  in  its  service.  sakl,  that  what  he  had  spoken  only  regarded 

Mr.  Fox  then  rose,  and  declared,  in  sub-  France  ii^en  she  shoidd  unite,  which  he  rather 

stance,  that  so  for  as  regarded  the  French  thought  she  soon  might,  with  the  liberty  she 

army,  he  went  no  forther  than  the  genaral  had  acquired,  the  Uessings  of  law  and  order, 

principle,  by  which  that  army  shewed  itself  He,  too,  sakl  several  civil  things  concwning 

indisposed  to  be  an  instruDMnt  in  Iba  aernlgde  the  sentiments  of  Mr.  Burke,  as  applied  iothia 

of  their  foUow-dtizetts,  but  did  not  enter  into  ooMBtrf  • 


MR.  BURKE'S  REFLECTIONS 

ON  THE  REVOLUTION  IN  FRANCE,  AND  ON  THB  PROCEEIXNaB 
IN  CERTAIN  SOCIETIES  IN  LONDON,  RELATIVE  TO  THAT 
EVENT.  IN  A  LETTER  INTENDED  TO  HAVE  BEEN  SENT  TO  A 
GENTLEMAN  IN  PARIS.    1790. 


It  bmj  hoc  b«  iniBrfniry  to  inform  the 
Reader,  that  the  foOowing  ReflectioM  bad 
their  orifia  in  a  cocreapoodeoce  between  the 
Author  ud  a  very  joang  grotleman  at  Parii, 
whD  did  bin  the  honour  of  desiring  hit  opi- 
nion i^ion  the  important  tramactiona,  which 
dieUi  and  ever  nnce,  have  so  much  occupied 
the  attention  of  all  men.  An  answer  was 
written  aome  time  in  the  month  of  October 
1789 ;  but  it  was  kept  back  upon  prudential 
considerations.  That  letter  u  alluded  to  in 
the  beginning  of  the  following  sheets.  It  has 
been  since  forwarded  to  the  person  to  whom  it 
was  addr eased.  The  reasons  for  the  delaj  in 
ttiHi"g  it  were  aaigned  in  a  short  letter  to 
the  same  gentleman.  This  produced  on  his 
part  a  new  and  pressing  application  for  die 
Author's  sentimeau. 

The  author  began  a  second  and  more  full 
on  the  subject.    This  he  had  some 


thoughts  of  publishing  early  in  the  last  spring; 
but  me  matter  gaining  upon  him,  he  found  that 
what  he  had  undertaken  not  onl^  far  exceeded 
the  measure  of  a  leltor,  but  diat  ita  importance 
required  rather  a  more  detailed  consideration 
than  at  that  time  he  had  any  leisure  to  bestow 
upon  it  However,  having  thrown  down  his 
irst  thoughts  in  the  form  of  a  letter,  and  in- 
deed nHien  he  sat  down  to  write,  having 
intended  it  for  a  private  letter,  he  found  it 
difficult  to  change  the  form  of  address,  when 
his  sentiments  bad  grown  into  a  greater  ex- 
tant, and  had  received  another  direction.  A 
different  plan,  he  is  sensible,  might  be  more 
fcvoittable  to  a  commndious  division  and  di»> 
of  his  matter. 


REFLECTIONS,  kc 

DsA&Sim, 
Tov  am  pleased  to  call  again,  and  widi 
foraQr  thoii|riiti  on  the  lata 
k  Fnooa.    I  vnt  Mt  gift  joo 


reason  to  magna  dmt  I  »— — —  niv 
of  such  vatoe  as  to  wish  mynelf  to  beaeBdirf 
about  them.  They  are  of  too  litds 
qnence  to  be  verr  anxinwiy  oiAer 
cated  or  withheld.  It  was  from  aftuntinn  Is 
you,  and  to  you  only,  tlmt  I  heaitntad  at  dw 
time  when  you  first  deiired  to  leeeire  thsa. 
In  the  first  letter  I  had  tba  IkoDoor  to  write  Is 
yoo,  and  which  at  length  I  amid,  I  wrma  ns»- 
ther  for,  nor  from,  any  dencriptioo  of  msa; 
nor  shaU  I  in  thia.  My  erroors,  if  any,  ars 
my  own.  My  reputation  alooe  ia  to 
for  them. 

You  see.  Sir,  by  the  long  lettor  I 
transmitted  to  yoo,  that,  though  I  do 
heartily  wi^  that  France  maj  be  tnhaafil 
by  a  sptfit  of  rational  IStertj,  and  timt  I  duak 
you  bound,  in  all  honest  potk^,  to  provida  a 
permanem  body,  in  idiidi  that  ^irit  may  re- 
side, and  an  effectual  organ,  bj  whkh  it  amy 
act,  it  is  my  misfortune  to  entertain  great  doobli 
oonceming  several  material  poinla  inyowlate 
transactions. 

You  imagined,  when  yoo  wrote  last,  llwt  f 
might  possibly  be  reckoned  among  the  ap> 
provers  of  certain  proceedings  in  France,  fiom 
the  solemn  public  seal  of  sanction  diey  bars 
received  fioin  two  cHdis  of  gentlemen  in  Lon- 
don, called  the  Constitutional  Sociely,  and  the 
Revolution  Society. 

I  certainly  have  the  honour  to  bekngto  more 
cloba  than  one,  m  which  tlje  conatitation  of 
this  kingdom,  and  tlie  principles  of  tfie  ff^ 
rious  revolution  are  held  in  high  reversaoe: 
and  I  rodron  myself  among  Hm  moat  ftrwaid 
in  mv  xeal  for  maintaining  thai  ocnsdiadaB 
and  thoae  principles  in  their  utmoat  parity  aal 
vigour.  It  is  beeanae  I  do  so,  that  I  Uuak  it 
neceasary  for  me,  that  there  should  be  no  ■» 
take.  Those  who  cultivate  the  memoiy  of  ov 
revolution,  and  tliose  who  are  attadied  to  Aa 
constitution  of  this  kingdom,  will  take  good 
care  how  they  are  invohred  with 
onder  the  pretact  of  aaal  towar 

^^aI.^^ -*     -  -   -     ***    A*    —      M.^^  ^        -  ^*       , 
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from  their  tnio  priociplM;  and  are  ready  on 
every  occaaion  to  depart  firom  the  firm  but 
cautious  and  deliberate  spirit  which  produced 
the  one,  and  which  presides  in  the  other. 
Before  I  proceed  to  answer  the  more  material 
partkulafB  in  your  letter,  I  shall  beg  leave  to 
give  you  such  information  as  I  have  been  able 
to  olrtain  of  the  two  clubs  which  have  thought 
proper,  as  bodies,  to  interfere  in  the  concerns 
of  France ;  first  assuring  you,  that  I  am  not, 
and  that  I  have  never  been,  a  member  of  either 
of  those  societies. 

The  first,  calling  itself  the  Constitutional 
Society,  or  Socie^  for  Constitutional  Infor- 
mation, or  by  some  such  title,  is,  I  believe,  of 
seveu  or  eight  years  standing.  The  institu- 
tion of  this  society  appears  to  be  of  a  charita- 
ble, and  so  for  of  a  laudable,  nature :  it  was 
intended  for  the  circulation,  at  the  expense  of 
the  members,  of  many  books,  which  few  others 
would  be  at  the  expense  of  buying ;  and  which 
might  lie  on  the  hands  of  the  booksellers,  to 
the  great  loss  of  an  useful  body  of  men.  Whe- 
ther the  books  so  charitably  circulated,  were 
ever  as  charitably  read,  is  more  than  I  know. 
Poasibly  several  of  them  have  been  exported 
to  France;  and,  like  goods  not  in  request  here, 
may  with  you  have  foimd  a  market.  I  have 
heard  much  talk  of  the  lights  to  be  drawn  from 
books  that  are  sent  (tcm  hence.  What  im- 
provements thoy  have  had  in  their  passage  (as 
it  is  said  some  liquors  are  meliorated  by  cros- 
sing the  sea)  I  cannot  tell :  but  I  nerer  heard 
a  man  of  common  judgment,  or  the  least  d»> 
gree  of  information,  speak  a  word  in  praise  of 
the  greater  part  of  the  pubUcatioos  circulated 
by  that  society ;  nor  have  their  proceedings 
been  accounted,  except  by  some  of  themselves, 
as  of  any  surious  consequence. 

Your  national  assembly  seems  to  entertain 
much  the  saroo  opinion  that  I  do  of  this  poor 
charitable  club.  As  a  nation,  you  reserved  the 
whole  slock  of  your  eloquent  acknowledgments 
fix  the  Revokjtion  Society ;  when  their  follows 
in  the  Constitutional  were,  in  equitjr,  entitled 
to  some  share.  Since  you  have  sdected  the 
Revolution  Society  as  the  great  object  of  your 
national  thanks  and  praises,  you  will  think  me 
excusable  in  making  its  late  conduct  the  sub- 
ject of  my  observations.  The  national  assem- 
bly of  France  has  given  in^iortance  to  tliese 
gentlemen  by  adopting  them ;  and  th^  return 
the  favour,  by  acting  as  a  committee  in  Eng- 
land for  extending  the  principles  of  the  national 
aasembly.  Henceforward  we  must  oonskler 
tbtm  as  a  kind  of  privileged  persons ;  as  oo 
incoosidsrahle  members  in  the  diplomatic  body. 
This  is  one  among  the  revolutioof  which  haw 


given  splendour  to  obscurity,  and  distinction 
to  undiscemed  merit.  Until  very  lately  [  do 
not  recollect  to  have  heard  of  this  ckib.  I  am 
quite  sure  that  it  never  occupied  a  moment 
of  mj  thoughts ;  nor,  I  believe,  those  of  any 
person  out  of  their  own  set.  I  find,  upon  in- 
quiry, that  on  the  anniversary  of  the  revolu- 
tion in  1688,  a  club  of  dissenters,  but  of  what 
denomination  I  know  not,  have  long  had  the 
custom  of  hearing  a  sermon  in  one  of  their 
churches ;  and  that  afterwards  they  spent  the 
day  cheerfully,  as  other  clubs  do,  at  the  tavern. 
But  I  never  heard  that  any  public  measure,  or 
political  system,  much  lew  that  the  merits  of 
the  constitution  of  any  foreign  nation,  had  been 
the  subject  of  a  formal  proceeding  at  their  fes- 
tivals ;  until,  to  my  inexpressible  surprise,  I 
found  them  in  a  sort  of  public  capacity,  by  a 
congratulatory  address,  giving  an  authoritative 
sanction  to  the  proceedings  of  the  national 
assembly  in  France. 

In  the  ancient  principles  and  conduct  of  the 
club,  so  for  at  least  as  they  were  declared,  I 
see  nothing  to  which  I  couM  take  exception. 
I  think  it  very  {Mrobable,  that  for  some  purpose, 
new  members  may  have  entered  among  them ; 
and  that  some  truly  Christian  politicians,  who 
love  to  dispense  benefits,  but  are  careAil  to 
conceal  the  band  which  distributes  the  dole, 
may  have  made  them  the  instruments  of  their 
pious  designs.  Whatever  I  may  have  reason 
to  suspect  concerning  private  management,  I 
shall  speak  of  nothing  as  of  a  certainty  but 
what  is  public. 

For  one,  I  should  be  sorry  to  be  thought, 
directly  or  indirectly,  concerned  in  their  pro- 
ceedings. I  certainly  take  my  full  share,  aiong 
with  the  rest  of  the  worM,  in  my  individual 
and  private  capacity,  in  speculating  on  what 
has  been  done,  or  is  doing,  on  the  public 
stage;  in  any  place  ancient  or  modem;  in 
the  republic  of  Rome,  or  the  republic  of  Paris ; 
but  having  no  general  ^>ostoUcal  miiwion,  be 
ing  a  citizen  of  a  particular  state,  and  being 
bound  up  m  a  considerable  degree,  by  its  pub- 
lic win,  I  should  think  it  at  least  improper  and 
irregular  for  me  to  open  a  formal  public  cor- 
respondence with  the  actual  government  of  a 
foreign  nation,  without  the  express  authority 
of  the  government  under  which  I  live. 

I  should  be  still  more  unwilluig  to  enter  intq 
that  correspondence,  under  any  thing  like  an 
equivocal  description,  whidi  to  many,  mac- 
quainted  with  our  usages,  might  nuJie  the 
address,  in  which  I  joined,  appear  as  the  aet 
of  persons  in  some  sort  of  corporate  capaei^, 
adowwledged  by  the  laws  of  this  kingdom,  and 
autborixed  towfmk  the  sense  of  nne  part  eC 
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h.    On  account  of  tho  ambiguity  and  uncer-  nion  tense,  ten  jresr*  ago,  bare 

tainty  of  unauthorized  general  descriptions,  Franceonher  enjojrmentof  a  gorflnanent^lcr 

and  of  the  deceit  which  may  be  practised  under  the  then  had  a  goyemiueat) 

them,  and  not  from  mere  formality,  the  house  what  the  nature  of  that  gof 

of  commons  would  reject  the  most  sneaking  bow  it  was  adminitterDd  f     Can  I  now 

petition  for  die  roost  trifling  object,  under  that  gratdate  the  tame  natioD  upon  its  fieedoaf 

mode  of  signature  to  whidi  you  hare  thrown  Is  it  because  IttMtty  in  the  ttbatracf  oaay  bs 

open  the  folding-doors  of  your  presence  cham-  classed  among  die  UeaBingar  of  mankiBd,  llHt 

ber,  and  have  ushered  into  your  national  assem-  I  am  seriously  to  felicitate  a  moc 

biy  with  as  much  ceremony  and  parade,  and  escaped   from   the    protecting    restid 

with  as  great  a  bustle  of  applause,  as  if  you  wholesome  darkness  of  his  cell,  on  bit 

bad  been  visited  by  the  whole  representatiTO  tion  to  the  enjojnment  of  ligiit  and  libsf^f 

majesty  of  the  whole  English  nation.    If  what  Am  I  to  congratdate  a  highwayman  and  bm»> 

this  society  has  thought  proper  to  send  forth  derer,  who  has  broke  prison,  upon  the  reoosciy 

had  been  a  piece  of  argument,  it  would  have  of  his  natural  rights?    This  would  bo  to  art 

signified  little  whose  argument  it  was.     It  over  again  the  scene  of  the  criminals 


woulil  be  neither  the  more  nor  the  less  convin-  demned  to  the  gaUies,  and  their  heroic  dek- 

cing  on  account  of  the  party  it  came  from.    But  verer,  the  roetaphysic  kni^t  of  the  tunuwM 

this  is  only  a  vote  and  resolution.    It  stands  countenance. 

solely  on  authority ;  and  in  this  case  it  is  the        When  I  see  the  spirit  of  liberty  in  aeticB,  I 

mere  authority  of  individuals,  few  of  whom  see  a  strong  principle  at  work  ;  and  this,  for  • 

appear.    Their  signatures  ought,  in  my  opi-  while,  is  all  I  can  possiblj  know  of  it.    Tkt 

aion,  to  have  been  annexed  to  ^ir  instrument.  wiM  ^ot.  the  fixed  air  is  plainly  brake  losss: 

The  world  woukl  then  have  the  means  of  know-  but  we  ought  to  suspend  our  jodgment  ami 

ing  how  many  they  are ;  who  they  are ;   and  the  first  effervescence  is  a  little  sobsided,  t9l 

of  what  value  their  opinions  may  be,  from  their  the  liquor  is  cleared,  and  until  we  see  bosm- 

personal  abilities,  Oram  their  knowledge,  their  thing  deeper  than  the  agitation  of  a  Iroabkd 

experience,  or  their  lead  and  authority  in  this  and  frothy  surface.    I  must  be  tolerably  sore, 

state.    To  me,  who  am  but  a  plain  man,  the  before  I  venture  publidy  to  coi^ratulate  nea 

proceeding  looks  a  little  too  refined,  and  too  upon  a  blessing,  that  they  have  really  reeeitsd 

ingenious;  it  has  too  much  the  air  of  a  politi-  one.    Flattery  corrapts  both  the  reoeifer  and 

cai  stratagem,  adopted  for  the  sake  of  giving,  the  giver;  and  adulation  b  notof  moreservios 

under  a  high-sounding  name,  an  importance  to  to  the  people  than  lo  kings.     I  should  thsreCse 

the  pcdtlic  declarations  of  this  club,  vrhich,  suspend  my  congratulations  on  the  new  libsr^ 

when  the  matter  came  to  be  closely  inspected,  of  France,  until  I  was  inlbnned  bow  k  had 

they  did  not  altogether  so  wdl  deserve.     It  is  been  combined  with  government ;  with  poUie 

a  policy  that  has  very  much  the  oonplexkm  of  force ;  with  the  discqiline  and  obodieBOt  of 

a  fimid.  armies ;  with  the  collectran  of  an  effective  mi 

I  flatter  myself  that  I  love  s  manly,  moral,  well-distributed  revenue;    with  morality  asrf 

regulated  liberty  as  well  as  any  gentleman  of  religion;   with  solidity  and  property ;  with 

that  society,  be  he  who  he  will ;  and  perhaps  I  peace  and  order ;  with  civil  and  social  nsa- 

have  given  as  good  proofii  of  my  attachment  to  ners.    AH  these  (in  their  wi^)  are  good  ^mp 

that  cause,  in  the  whole  course  of  my  public  too ;  and,  without  them,  liberty  ianol  a  bcauft 

conduct    I  think  I  envy  liberty  as  little  as  whilst  it  lasts,  and  it  is  not  I&elj  to  eonrisas 

they  do,  to  any  other  nation.     But  I  cannot  long.    The  effect  of  liberty  to  indirklaali  ii, 

stand  forward,  and  give  praise  or  blame  to  that  they  may  do  what  they  please:  weoa|kt 

any  thing  which  relates  to  human  actions,  and  to  see  what  it  win  please  them  to  do,  before 

human  concerns,  on  a  simple  view  of  the  we  risk  congratulations,  which  maj  be  ssos 

object,  as  it  stands  stripped  of  every  relation,  turned  into  complaints.    Prudeaoe  woaU  di^■ 

in  all  the  nakedness  and  solitude  of  meto^hy-  tate  this  in  the  case  of  separate  insulated  pi* 

sical  abstraction.    Circumstances  (which  with  vate  men ;  but  liberty,  when  men  act  in  botfiety 

some  gentlemen  pass  for  nothing)  give  in  rea-  ia  pouMr,     Conskierate  people,  before  ibsf 

lity  to  every  political  principle  its  distinguish*  declare  themsehres,  wiQ  observe  tho  use  whiek 

ing  cobur,  and  discriminating  effect.     The  is  made  empower;  and  panicolarly  of  so  try- 

circumstances  are  what  render  every  civil  and  ing  a  thing  as  new  power  in  new  persons,  d 

polilioal  scheme  beneficial  or  noxious  to  man-  whose  pnnciples,  tempers,  and   ilii|njiiili— 

kind.    AbHrMtedly  iy<akiBf>  ^aiiiwBt,  as  the7havoUtdeorBo«q»eriaaoa,aad  ttsf^' 

wcl  w  llbOTty,  k  food;  yk  w^\^\skttnt-  ^anH^^i^sK^i&Maa  ^(ha  appear  the  nmi 
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ring  in  Um  icene  niaj  po«ibly  not  be  Um  real 


All  these  oooeidermtioiM  however  were  be> 
low  the  transoendental  d^nity  of  the  revohitioa 
society.    Whilst  I  oontinued  in  the  country, 
from  whence  I  bad  the  honour  of  writing  to 
you,  I  had  but  an  imperfect  idea  of  then' tram* 
actions.    On  my  coming  to  town,  I  sent  for  an 
account  of  their  proceedings,  which  had  been 
published  by  their  authority,  containing  a  seiw 
mon  of  Dr.  Pt-ice,  with  the  Duke  de  Roche- 
fiuicauh's  and  the  Archbishop  of  Aijit*s  letter, 
and  several  other  documents  annexed.    The 
whole  of  that  publication,  with  the  DWnifi»st  de- 
sign of  connecting  the  affairs  of  France  with 
those  of  England,  by  drawing  us  into  an  imi- 
tation of  the  conduct  of  the  national  assembly, 
gave  me  a  considerable  degree  of  oneasiness. 
The  effect  of  that  conduct  upon  the  power, 
credit,  prosperity,  and  tranquillity  of  France, 
became  every  day  more  evident    The  form 
cf  constitution  to  be  settled,  for  its  future  p<^ty, 
became  more  clear.    We  are  now  in  a  condi«> 
tion  to  discern,  with  tolerable  exactness,  the  true 
nature  of  the  object  held  up  to  our  imitation. 
If  the  prudence  of  reserve  and  decorum  dic- 
tates siience  in  some  circumstances,  in  othera 
prudence  of  a  higher  order  may  justify  us  in 
speaking  our  thoughts.    The  b^inaings  of 
ooniiision  with  us  in  England  are  at  present 
feeble  enough ;  but  with  you,  we  have  seen  an 
infancy  still  more  feeble,  growing  by  momenta 
into  a  strength  to  heap  mountains  upon  moun- 
tains, and  to  wage  war  with  heaven  itseUl 
Whenever  our  neighbour's  house  is  on  fire,  it 
cannot  be  aooiss  for  the  engines  to  play  a  titda 
on  our  own.    Better  to  be  despised  for  too 
anxious   apprehensions,  than  ruined  by  too 
confident  a  security. 

Solicitous  chiefty  for  the  peace  of  my  own 
nountry,  but  by  no  means  unooocemed  for  yours, 
I  wish  to  communicate  more  largely,  what  was 
at  first  intended  only  for  your  private  satie- 
faction.  I  shall  stiU  keep  your  afifairs  in  my 
eye,  and  continue  to  address  myself  to  you.  In- 
dulging myself  in  the  fireedom  of  epistolary  in- 
tercourse, I  beg  leave  to  throw  out  my  thoughts, 
and  express  my  feelings,  j/aat  as  they  arise 
in  my  mind,  with  very  Utde  attention  to  formal 
method.  I  set  out  with  the  proceedings  of  the 
revolution  society;  but  I  shall  not  confine  my- 
self to  them.  Is  it  possible  I  ahoukl?  It 
looks  to  me  as  if  I  were  in  a  great  crisis,  not 
of  the  affairs  of  France  alone,  but  all  Europe, 
perhaps  of  more  than  Europe.  All  circum- 
stances taken  together,  the  French  revolution 
is  the  moat  astonishing  that  has  hitherto  hap- 
penod    in  the  world.    The  most  wonderM 


things  are  brought  about  in  many  instances  by 
means  the  most  absurd  and  ridicukMs;  in  the 
most  ridicukms  modes ;  and  apparently,  by  the 
most  contemptible  instruments.  Eveiy  thing 
seems  out  of  nature  iu  this  strange  chaos  of 
levity  and  ferocity,  and  of  all  sorts  of  crimea 
jumbled  together  with  all  sorts  of  fbllias.  In 
riewing  this  monstrous  tragicomic  scene,  tho 
most  opposite  passions  necessarily  succeed, 
and  sometiroes  mix  with  each  other  in  the 
mind;  alternate  contempt  and  indignation; 
dtemate  laughter  aixl  tears;  alternate  scorn 
and  horrour. 

It  cannot  however  be  denied,  that  to  some 
this  strange  scene  appeared  in  quite  another 
point  of  view.  Into  them  it  inspired  no  other 
sentiments  than  those  of  exultation  and  rap- 
ture. They  saw  nothing  in  what  has  been 
done  in  France,  but  a  firm  and  temperate  ex- 
ertion of  freedom ;  so  consistent,  on  the  whole, 
with  morals  and  with  piety,  as  to  make  it  de- 
serving not  only  of  the  secular  applause  of 
dashing  Machiavelian  politicians,  but  to  ren- 
der it  a  fit  theme  for  all  the  devout  effusiona 
of  sacred  eloquence. 

On  the  forenoon  of  the  4th  of  November 
last.  Doctor  Richard  Price,  a  non-conforming 
minister  of  eminence,  preached  at  the  dissen- 
ting meeting-house  of  the  Okl  Jewry,  to  his 
dub  or  society,  a  very  extraordinary  miscel- 
laneous sermon,  in  which  there  are  some  good 
moral  and  religious  sentiments,  and  not  ill 
expressed,  mixed  up  with  a  sort  of  porridge  of 
various  political  opinions  and  reflections :  but 
the  revolution  in  France  is  the  grand  ingre- 
dient in  the  cauldron.  I  consider  the  addrasa 
transmitted  by  the  revobition  society  to  the 
national  assembly  through  Earl  Stanhope, 
as  originating  in  the  principlea  of  the  sennon» 
and  as  a  corollary  firom  them.  It  was  moved 
by  the  preacher  of  that  discourse.  It  was 
passed  by  those  who  came  reeking  from  tho 
effect  of  the  sermon,  without  any  censure  ur 
qualification,  expressed  or  inq>lied.  If,  how- 
ever, any  of  the  gentlemen  concerned  shall 
wish  to  separate  the  sermon  from  the  resolu- 
tion, they  know  how  to  admowledge  the  one, 
and  to  disavow  the  other.  They  may  do  it: 
Icannot. 

For  my  part,  I  looked  on  that  sermon  as  the 
public  declaration  of  a  man  much  connected 
with  literary  cabaBers,  and  intriguing  philoso- 
phers ;  with  political  theologians,  and  theok»- 
gical  politicians,  both  at  home  and  abnmd.  I 
know  they  set  him  up  as  a  sort  of  oracle ;  be- 
cause, with  the  bekt  intentions  in  the  world, 
he  natmmtty  pkil^i§MM»»f  and  cbaunts  his  pro- 
phetic song  in  exact  unison  with  their  dtasilpa 
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That  sermon  it  in  a  ttrain  which  I  beli*v« 
has  not  been  heard  in  ihis  kinfdom,  in  any 
of  the  pulpits  which  aru  tolerated  or  enoourafed 
in  it,  since  the  year  1648,  when  a  predeceasor 
of  Dr.  Price,  the  Reverend  Hugh  Peters,  made 
the  vauh  oftlie  king^s  own  chapel  at  Su  James's 
ring  with  the  honour  and  priTilege  of  the  saints, 
who,  with  the  "  high  praises  (^  God  in  their 
mouths,  and  a  (m^edged  sword  in  their  hands, 
were  to  execute  judgmrat  on  the  heathen,  and 
punishments  upon  the  pnpU ;  to  bind  their 
kuiigt  with  chiuns,  and  their  noMet  with  fetters 
of  iron."'^  Few  harangues  from  the  pulpit, 
except  in  the  days  of  your  league  in  France, 
or  in  the  days  of  our  solemn  league  and  cove- 
nant in  England,  have  ever  breathed  less  of 
the  spirit  of  moderation  than  this  lecture  in  the 
Old  Jewry.  Supposing,  however,  that  some- 
thing like  moderation  were  visible  in  this  po- 
Ktieal  sermon ;  yet  politics  and  the  pulpit  are 
teran  that  have  little  agreement.  No  sound 
ought  to  be  heard  in  the  church  but  the  healing 
voice  of  Chrbtian  charity.  The  cause  of  civU 
liberty  and  civil  government  gains  as  little  as 
that  of  religion  by  this  confusion  of  duties. 
Those  who  quit  their  proper  character,  to  as- 
timie  what  does  not  belong  to  them,  are,  ior 
the  greater  part,  ignorant  both  of  the  character 
they  leave,  and  of  the  character  they  assume. 
MHtoUy  unacquainted  with  the  world  in  which 
they  are  so  fimd  of  meddling,  and  inexpe- 
rienced in  all  its  affairs,  on  which  they  pro- 
nounce with  so  much  confidence,  they  have 
nothing  of  politics  but  the  passions  they  excite. 
Surely  the  church  is  a  place  where  one  day's 
truce  ought  to  be  alk>wed  to  the  dissensions 
and  animosities  of  mankind. 

This  pulpit  style,  revived  after  so  long  a 
discontinuance,  hmA.  to  me  the  air  of  novelty, 
and  of  a  novel^  not  wholly  without  danger.  I 
do  not  charge  this  danger  equally  to  every  part 
of  the  discourse.  The  hint  given  to  a  noble 
and  reverend  lay-divine,  who  is  supposed  hi^ 
in  office  in  one  of  our  univeniitiea,t  and  other 
lay-divines  "  of  rani  and  literature,"  may  be 
proper  and  seasonable,  though  somewhat  new. 
If  the  noble  Seeken  should  find  nothing  to 
Mtisfy  their  pious  fancies  in  the  old  staple  of 
the  national  church,  or  in  all  the  rich  variety 
to  be  found  in  the  well-assorted  warehouses  cdT 
the  dissenting  congregations.  Dr.  Price  advises 
them  to  improve  upon  non-conformity ;  and  to 
set  up,  each  of  them,  a  separate  meeting-house 

*  Psalm  cxliz. 

t  Discourse  on  the  Love  of  our  Country,  Nov. 
4,  ITW,  by  Dr.  BIchaid  Piioa,  tdadMoa,  p.  17 
aallt. 


Upon  his  own  partacular  pripciplsa.*  It  if 
somewhat  remarkable  that  this  rereread  dins 
shouki  be  so  eamaat  (or  aettiof  op  new  chBchs^ 
and  so  perfectly  iadJ^EonatL  eoocenuBg  As 
doctrine  wdiich  wamy  be  tayoght  in  thsm  Hii 
zealisofacuriouncfaaraccar.  ItisBotftrAi 
propagation  of  his  own  opiniona,  b^  of  a^f 
opinions.  It  is  aot  far  tba  diffimlon  of  tt^ 
but  for  the  sprendiag  of  oootndictkn.  Ul 
the  noble  teacbera  but  rtinimf,  it  ianoatfl* 
firom  whom  or  firon  what.  Tbie  gnat  port 
once  secured,  it  is  takon  far  fruited  thsir  is- 
Ugioo  will  be  rmtionai  and  naalj.  I  dsA 
fdbether  religion  would  r«ap  all  the  bsaiii 
which  the  oUoulating  divine  rniapnTn  fiva 
this  "  great  company  o€  great  preadian."  h 
wouU  oeftainly  be  a  valuable  addition  of  ao^ 
descripts  to  the  ample  ooQectkm  of 
classes,  genera  and  speeiea,  which  at 
beautify  the  kortu$  sioeaa  of  disaant.  A  s» 
mon  from  a  noble  duke,  or  a  noUe  aHrqnis,«r 
a  noble  earl,  or  baran  bold,  woidd  ccitaialj  » 
crease  and  diversify  the  ■->"■■  Tifnti  of  lUi 
town,  which  begins  U>  grow  "^^^^ffH  wA  As 
uniform  round  of  its  vapid  diaaipatigaa  I 
shouU  only  stipulate  tliat  theae  new  Mm' 
Juhta  in  n^MS  and  coronets  dioidd  kesp  soat 
sort  of  bounds  in  the  deoaocratie  and  levefiif 
principles  which  art  expected  from  theklilM 
pulpits.  The  new  evangelvta  wiO,  I  daiv  aif, 
disappoint  the  hopes  that  are  poneeited  d 
them.  They  will  not  beoooie,  literally  as  wel 
as  figur^ively,  polemic  divines,  nor  be  dis* 
posed  80  to  drill  their  coagregatians;  thtf  thif 
may,  as  in  former  blessed  times,  preach  tksir 
doctrines  to  regiments  of  dragoons,  sad  ooi|B 
of  infantry  and  artillery.  Such 
however  ftivourahle  to  the  caoae  of  < 
fi-eedom,  civil  and  religious,  vomj  not  becqsi^ 
conducive  to  the  national  tranquillity.  ~~ 
few  restrictions  I  hope  are  no  great 
of  intolerance,  no  very  violent 
despotism. 

But  I  may  say  of  oar  preacher,  *'  \ 
wugit  toia  iUa  Jidimd  tmnpora  mmkim^ 
things  in  this  his  fiilminating  boM  arsMtofn 
innoxious  a  toidency.  His  ductiinas  ifc 
our  oonstitutian  in  its  vital  parts.  He  tsBi  *• 
revolution  society,  in  this  political  sonBOBftkil 


*  "  Those  who  dislike  that  saode  ef  . 
which  is  prescribed  by  public  authotiiy,  .^^ 
if  they  can  find  no  worship  out  of  the  ch«ek 
which  they  approve,  to9€$mpa  MtpmtU  W^ 
ship  far  thenuehes  ;  and  by  doing  this,  sad 
giving  an  example  of  a  radonal  and  maid^ew)^ 
ship,  men  of  wetgAl  fiom  their  rani 
turs  nnay  do  the  greatest  asrvioa  lo 
^hawerk>*   F.  18,  Dr.  Tlrioe**  Sm 
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hit  maJM^  "  is  almost  the  <mfy  lawfbi  king  in 
the  worid,  becaiae  the  onfy  ooe  who  owes  his 
crown  to  the  duoiee  of  hU  peopkJ*    As  to  the 
kings  oCthe  voarU,  tH  of  whom  (except  one) 
this  arch  pontiff  of  the  rigkia  <ffmenf  with  all 
the  plenitude,  and  with  more  ^lan  die  boldness 
of  the  papal  deposing  power  in  its  meridian 
fenrour  of  &e  twelfth  centory,  puts  into  one 
sweeping  clause  of  ban  and  anathema,  and 
proclaims  usurpers  by  circles  of  longitude  and 
latitude,  over  the  whole  globe,  it  belxnres  them 
to  consider  how  they  aifaiit  into  their  territo- 
ries these  ^wstoKc  missionaries,  iidio  are  to 
tell  their  subjects  they  are  not  lawful  kmgs. 
That  is  their  concern.    It  is  oars  as  a  domes- 
tic mterest  of  some  moment,  seriously  to  ooo- 
sider  the  solidity  of  the  on^  principle  upon 
which  these  gentlemen  admowledge  a  king  of 
Great  Britain  to  be  entitled  to  their  allegiance. 
This  doctrine,  as  applied  to  the  prince  now 
on  the  BritiA  tluone,  either  is  nonsense,  and 
therefore  neither  true  nor  ftlse,  or  it  affirms  a 
most  unfounded,  dangerous,  iDegal,  and  un- 
constitutional position.      AooofdSng  to  thb 
spiritual  doctor  of  politics,  if  his  majesty  does 
not  owe  his  crown  to  the  choke  of  his  people, 
he  n  no  laufiU  hng.    Now  nodnuE  can  be 
more  untrue  than  that  the  crown  of  &is  kinff- 
dom  is  so  held  by  his  majesty.    Therefore  if 
you  follow  their  rule,  the  lung  of  Ghreat  Britain, 
who  most  certainly  does  not  owe  his  high 
ofAoe  to  any  form  of  pqHdar  Section,  is  in  no 
respect  better  than  the  rest  of  the  gang  of 
usuipen,  who  reign,  or  rather  rob,  all  over  the 
face  of  this  our  miserable  worid,  without  any 
•ort  of  right  or  title  to  the  aOegiance  of  their 
people.    The  policy  of  this  gmeral  doctrine, 
so  qualified,  is  eTideat  enou^.    The  propai- 
gators  of  this  political  gospel  are  in  hopes  their 
abstract  prmdple  (their  principle  that  a  popu- 
lar choice  is  necessary  to  the  legal  esktence  of 
the  sovereign  magistracy)  wouM  be  oveiiooked, 
whilst  die  king  of  Great  Britain  was  not 
affected  by  it.    In  the  mean  time  die  ears  of 
their  congregations  wouM  be  gradua&y  bar 
bitnated  to  it,  as  if  it  were  a  first  prineiple 
admitted  without  dispute.    For  die  present  it 
wouM  only  operate  as  a  theory,  picUed  in  the 
preserving  juices  of  pdpit  eloqoenoe,  and  laid 
by  for  future  use.    Condo  et  eompano  qua  mt» 
depnnurt  pottim,    Bythn  policy,  whilst  our 
goteimiieut  is  soothed  with  a  reservatian  in 
Hs  fkvour,  to  which  it  has  no  daim,  the 
■eenrity,  wfaidi  it  has  in  common  with  all 
fC^remments,  so  &r  as  opinion  is  security,  is 
takA  away. 

Thus  these  peUtKlmph)cead,  whilst  HMo 
notiee  is  taken  of  Ihahr  doctrines;  bat  ivlwo 


they  come  to  be  examined  upon  the  plain 
meaning  of  their  words,  and  the  direct  lendeiiej 
of  their  doctrines,  then  equivocations  and  sHp* 
pery  constiuctioas  come  into  play.  When 
they  say  the  king  owes  his  crown  to  the  ohoioe 
of  his  people,  and  is  therefore  the  oi^  lawfcl 
sovereign  in  the  worid,  they  will  perh^  tdl 
us  they  mean  to  say  no  more  than  that  some  of 
the  king's  predecessors  have  been  called  to  the 
tfirone  by  some  sort  of  choice ;  and  therefore 
he  owes  Ins  crown  to  the  dioice  of  his  people. 
Thus,  by  a  miserable  mi^iterfuge,  they  hope  to 
render  their  proposition  safe,  by  rendering  it 
nugatory.  They  are  welcome  to  the  aaytoa 
they  seek  for  their  offence,  since  they  take 
refuge  in  dieir  fofly.  For,  if  you  admit  this 
interpretation,  how  does  their  idea  of  eleclkii 
differ  fixMn  our  idea  of  inheritance?  And  how 
does  the  settlement  of  die  crown  in  the  Bruns- 
wick line  derived  fiom  James  the  first,  cone 
lo  legalize  our  monarchy,  rather  than  that  of 
any  dt  the  neighbouring  oomtries  ?  At  sonn 
time  or  other,  to  be  sure,  all  the  begimiers  of 
dynasties  were  choeen  by  those  who  catted 
them  to  govern.  There  is  ground  enough  for 
the  opbion  that  all  the  kingdoms  of  Europe 
were  at  a  remote  period,  elective,  vrith  mere 
or  fewer  limitations  in  the  objects  of  eheiee  ; 
but  wlntever  kings  might  have  been  here  or 
elsewhere,  a  thousand  years  ago,  or  in  whaK 
ever  manner  the  nding  dynasties  of  England 
or  France  may  have  b^jun,  the  king  of  Great 
Britain  is  at  this  day  kbg  by  a  fixed  ruW 
of  succesaon,  according  to  the  laws  «f  his 
country:  and  whilst  the  legal  conditions  of  tht 
compact  of  sovereignty  are  perfehned  by  Wm 
(as  they  are  performed)  he  boUs  hk  erown  ia 
contempt  oftbe  choice  of  the  revohition  aMisty, 
who  have  not  a  smgle  vote  fiir  a  kiB|MMaif 
them,  either  individually  or  collectively ; 
though  I  make  no  doubt  they  would  soon  erett 
themselves  into  an  electoral  college,  if  tfaksM 
were  ripe  to  give  effect  to  their  daim.  Ifis 
miyestyi  heirs  and  suooesson,  each  in  hki 
tine  and  order,  will  come  to  the  crown  wiiitho 
same  contempt  of  their  choice  with  which  hia 
majesty  has  sueeeeded  to  (hat  he  wmtl 

Whatever  maybe  the  soooeas of evasioii,  In 
explaiBnig  away  8ie  gross  eivour  of  JwiC, 
which  suppeaes  that  hii  aajesty  (thongh  ho 
holds  it  hi  tidnteunence  with  the  wishes)  owos 
his  crown  to  the  choice  of  his  people,  yst 
aodiii^  ctn«vade  their  full  enMcit  dsdam- 
ticB,  eoneenkbg  ihe  principle  or  a  right  inHio 
people  to  choose,  whkh  ri|^  is  diraotly  iMfK- 
tanied,  and  tenaciously  adhered  to.  All  die 
oMiqoe  iviisiatkMis  cMU'^iihig  dtttknlMttoai 


in  this  proposition,  and  aro  r«fMhla4o1U 
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Leit  the  foundation  of  the  king*!  eadusive  legtl 
title  ahould  paw  tor  a  mere  raol  of  adulatory 
freedom,  the  political  diTioe  prooeeda  dogmati- 
cally to  amert,'*  that  by  the  principle!  of  the 
reTolulion  the  people  of  England  have  ac- 
quired three  fundamental  rights,  all  of  which, 
with  him,  compose  one  ayitem,  and  lie  to- 
gether in  a»e  abort  aenteoce;  namely,  that wc 
have  acquired  a  right 
].  "To  choose  oar  own  goremoon.*' 
S.  **  To  cashier  them  for  mieoonduct." 
S.  **  To  frame  a  government  for  oumelTes.*' 
This  new,  and  hitherto  imheard-of  bill  of 
rights,  though  made  in  the  name  of  the  whxAe 
people,  bekmgs  to  those  gentlemen  and  their 
iaciioD  only.  The  body  of  the  people  of  Eng- 
land have  no  share  in  it.  They  utteriy  di»> 
claim  it.  They  will  resist  the  practical  as- 
sertion of  it  with  their  lives  and  fortunes.  They 
are  bound  to  do  so  by  the  laws  of  their  coun- 
try, made  at  the  time  of  that  very  revolution, 
which  is  appealed  to  in  favour  of  the  fictitious 
righu  claimed  by  the  society  vrhich  abuses  its 
name. 

These  gentlemen  of  the  Old  Jewry,  in  all 
their  reasonings  on  the  revolution  of  1688, 
have  a  revolution  which  happened  in  En^and 
about  bety  years  before,  axid  the  late  French 
revcrfution,  so  much  before  their  eyes,  and  in 
their  hearts,  that  they  are  constantly  oonfbun- 
dtng  all  the  three  together.  It  is  necessary  that 
we  should  separate  what  they  confound.  We 
must  recall  their  erring  fcncies  lo  the  ael$  of 
the  revolution  wfaidi  we  revere,  for  the  dii^ 
covery  of  its  true  jonndpfes.  If  the  pnncqdei 
fit  the  revolntion  of  1688  are  any  where  to  be 
found,  it  is  in  the  statute  called  the  Dviaralion 
^Righi,  In  that  most  wise,  sober,  and  consi- 
derate declaration,  drawn  up  by  great  lawyen 
and  great  statesmen,  and  not  by  warm  and  in- 
•zperienced  enthusiasts,  not  one  word  is  said, 
nor  one  suggestion  made,  of  a  general  right 
"to  choose  our  own  govemovn;  to  cashier 
Iham  for  misconduct;  and  to  form  a  govern- 
ment for  aurtelvei" 

This  declaration  of  right  (the  act  of  the  1st 
of  WiUiamand  Mary,  ses8.2.ch.  2.)  is  the 
eomer-stone  of  our  constitution,  as  reinforced, 
eoqpfadned,  improved,  and  in  its  fundamental 
principles  for  ever  settled.  It  is  called  **  An 
act  for  declaring  the  rights  and  hberties  of  the 
subject,  and  for  adUinf  the  meemion  of  the 
Grown.*'  You  will  observe,  that  these  rights 
and  this  succession  are  dedared  in  one  boidy 
and  bound  indissohiUy  togsther. 


•P.M,Dli 


roo  Ihs  Lovs  of  our  Country, 


A  few  years  afler  this  period,  a  seooad  <f> 
portunity  offered  for  a  snorting  a  ri^  of  tk^ 
tion  to  the  crown.    On  the  pcospect  of  a  loal 
fiulure  of  issue  from  king  William,  ami  fan 
the   princess,   afteiwanis  quaon    Anns,  *• 
oonsideration  of  the  nottluMiMit  of  lbs  crew, 
and  of  a  further  securi^  for  thelibettiesflf*! 
people,  again  came    beibre  tho  UfffAtmt. 
Did  they  this  second  tine  mnko  any  pnviMS 
fcr  legalising  the  erofwn  on  the  sporiomni^ 
lution  principiea  of  the    Old  jiwrjl    lU. 
They  followed  the  principlevwIiiGli  prsvaiUii 
the  declaration  of  right ;  indicating  with  nas 
precision  the  pervons  vdw  were  to  iabaritii 
the  protestant  line.    This  act  also  inoorponi^ 
by  the  same  policy,   our  liheftios,  and  * 
hereditary  soooession  in  the  same  act.    lanesi 
of  a  right  to  choose  cur  own  govemosa,tkif 
declared  that  the  sseosasion  in  that  Has  {^ 
protestant  line  drawn  from  James  dis  frti) 
was  absolutely  necessary  <*  for  tha  peace,  fset, 
and  security  of  the  rcndm,"  and  that  it  sv 
equally  urgent  on  them  *<  to  maintain  aevtpi^ 
m  the  tueeemen  thereof,  to  which  the  srigsM 
may  safely  have  recourse  for  their  pralseliaa'' 
Both  these  acts,  in  which  ate  heard  the  mth 
ring,  unambiguous  orades  of  revolntioa  pohcf, 
instead  of  countenancing  the  delosiTe,  gipsif 
predictions  of  a  *  right  to  choose  oar  gOi»> 
nours,"  prove  to  a  denmnslratioo  how  lolalf 
adverse  the  vrisdom  of  the  nation  was  i«B 
turning  a  case  of  necessi^  into  a  nrie  cflss. 
Unquestionably  there  was  at  tha  iimJHliin. 
in  the  penson  of  king  WHUam,  a  mnsOasda 
temporary  deviation  from  the  strict  srdar  of  t 
regular  hereditary  suocession ;  hutitisagaiHt 
all  genuine    principiea    of  jnrispradeacs  Is 
draw  a  principle  from  a  law  made  in  a  wpeeU 
ease,  aiid  regarding  an  indlTidnal  psrsm. 
PraiUgimm  non  irmuit  im  §mmtplmm.    Ifsiw 
there  was  a  time  fiuroorablo  lor   fiiilililsfci|| 
die  principle,  thata  king  of  populsr  dboii 
the  only  legal  king,  wi£oat  au  doubt  it 
the  revolstioo.    Us  not  being  done  at  that  i 
is  a  proof  that  the  nation  was  of  opimoa  it 
ou^tnotto  bedoaeatany  time.    TlMrsiii» 
person  so  completely  ignorant  of  our  hsBlaiy,  0 
not  to  know,  that-tbe  maioritj  in  psriiammt  tf 
both  parties  were  so  little  disposed  to  aqr  lhi*| 
resembling  that  principle,  that  at  fintthsy  SSI* 
determined  to  place  the  vacant  crown,  not sads 
head  of  the  prince  of  Orange,  but  onthatsfUi 
wifisMary,  daughter  of  king  James,  the  sUfll 
bom  of  the  issue  of  that  king,  wbaeb  dMs  •»■ 
knowledged  as  undoubtedly  hb.    It  wesil  W 
lo  repeat  a  very  trite  story,  to  fecall  Is  yipr 
memory  all  those  cireumstanoss  wliiebdnB» 
ttilsd  thttt  thsir  aocapliqg  kiay  WttM  «i 
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not  properiy  a  ekoicti  but  to  all  tluMe  who  did  Mary  *  aod  queea   Elizabeth,  in  the  noii 

not  wiih,  in  effooti  U>  recall  king  James,  or  to  dame  they  veiA,  by  recognition,  in  their  nao 

deluge  their  country  in  blood,  and  again  lo  bring  jeitiea,  aU  the  legal  prerogatives  of  the  crown^ 

their  religion,  laws,  and  liberties  into  the  perU  declaring,  "  that  in  them  thoy  are  most/uJ^, 

they  had  just  escaped,  it  was  an  act  of  nsoet-  rightfully,  and  tntirs^  invested,  incoqwrated, 

mijf,  in  the  detest  moral  ssose  in  which  n»*  united,  and  annexed."    In  the  clause  which 

oessity  can  be  taken.  follows,  for  preventing  questions,  by  reason  ol 

In  the  very  act,  in  vdiich  for  a  time,  and  in  any  pretended  titles  to  the  crown,  they  dedara 

a  single  case,  parliament  departed  from  th«  (observing  filso  in  this  the  traditionary  U»> 

strict  order  of  inheritance,  in  fiivour  of  a  prinosi  guage,  alMg  with  the  traditiooaiy  policy  of  tfaa 

who,  thou^  not  next,  was  however  very  near  nation,  and  repeating  as  from  a  rubric  the 

in  the  line  of  succession,  it  is  curious  to  ob*  language  of  the  preceding  acts  of  Elizabeth 

serve  how  Lord  Somers,  who  drew  the  bill  and  James)  that  on  the  preserving  "aeertaMly 

called  the  Declaration  of  Right,  has  comported  in  the  successioh  thereof,  the  unity,  peacei 

himself  on  that  delicate  occasion.    It  is  curi-  and  tranquillity  of  this  nation  doth,  under  Grod^ 

ous  to  observe  with  what  address  this  tempo-  wholly  depend." 

rary  solution  of  continui^  is  keptfirom  the  eye ;  They  knew  that  a  doubtful  title  of  suoces- 
whilst  all  that  could  be  found  in  this  act  of  aion  wouki  but  too  much  resemble  an  election  i 
necessity  to  countenance  the  idea  of  an  here-  and  that  an  election  would  be  utterly  destruo 
ditary  succession  is  brought  forward,  and  fo^  tive  of  the  "  unity,  peace,  and  tranquillity  oC 
tered,  and  made  the  most  of,  by  this  greatmani  this  nation,"  which  they  thought  to  be  oonside- 
and  by  the  legislature  who  followed  him.  rations  of  some  moment.  To  provide  for  these 
Quitting  the  dry,  imperative  style  of  an  act  of  objects,  and  therefore  to  ezdude  for  ever  the 
parliament,  he  makes  the  lonk  and  commons  Old  Jewry  doctrine  of  "  a  right  to  choose  our 
fall  to  a  pious,  legisfauive  ejaculation,  and  de-  own  govemours,"  they  foUow  with  a  clause, 
clare,  that  they  consider  it  *'  as  a  marvellous  containing  a  most  solemn  pledge,  taken  from 
providrace,  and  merciful  goodness  of  God  to  theprecedingactofqueen  Elizabeth,  as  solemn 
this  nation,  to  preserve  their  said  m^estie^  a  pledge  as  ever  was  or  can  be  given  in  &vour 
raycrf  peraoos,  most  happily  to  reign  OTer  us  on  of  an  hereditary  succession,  and  as  sdemn  a 
lAc  (/krone  ^tAsir  imeeiiort,  for  which,  from  the  renunciation  as  coukl  be  made  of  the  principles 
bottom  of  their  hearts,  they  return  their  hun^  by  this  society  imputed  to  them.  "  The  Lords 
blest  thanks  and  praises." — The  legislature  spiritual  and  temporal,  and  commons,  do,  in 
plainly  had  in  new  the  act  of  recognition  oC  the  name  of  all  the  people  aforesaid,  most  hum- 
the  6rBt  of  queen  Elizabeth,  chap.  S,  and  of  bly  and  faithfully  submit  thautina,  their  han 
that  of  James  the  first,  chap.  1st,  both  acts  md  po$tmtiet  for  ever;  and  do  faithfully  prcH 
strongly  declaratory  of  the  inheritable  nature  mise,  that  they  will  stand  to,  mautain,  and 
of  tlM  crown,  and  in  many  parts  they  follow,  defond  their  said  miyesties,  and  also  the  &»'• 
with  a  nearly  literal  precision,  the  words  and  tatkm  qf  the  crmon,  herein  specified  and  con- 
even  the  form  of  thanksgiving,  whkfa  is  found  tained,  to  the  utmost  of  their  powers,"  &c.  hcm 
in  these  okl  dedaratoiy  statutes.  So  far  is  it  fixxn  being  true,  that  we  aoquirad 

The  two  houses,  in  the  act  of  king  William,  arightbytberevolution  to  elect  our  kings,  thai 

did  not  thank  Qod  Aat  they  had  found  a  fiur  if  we  had  possessed  it  before,  the  En^ish 

opportunity  to  assert  a  righttochoose  theirown  nation  did  at  that  time  mostsolemnly  rMMunoe 

govenours,  mneh  less  to  make  an  election  the  and  abdicate  it,  for  themselves,  and  for  all  their 

only  ia»qfid  title  to  the  crown.    Their  having  posterity  for  ever.     These   gendsoen  may 

been  in  condition  to  avoid  the  very  appearance  value  themselves  as  much  as  they  please  on 

of  it,  as  much  as  possible,  was  by  them  oonsi-  their  whig  principles;  but  I  never  desire  to  be 

dered  as  a  providential  eecape.    They  threw  thought  a  better  whig  than  Lord  Somen ;  or  to 

a  politic,  weU-wrougbt  veil  over  every  ciroum-  nndwstand  the  principles  of  the  revoluUon 

stance  tending  to  vi^aken  the  rights,  which  in  belter  than  those  by  whom  it  was  brought 

the  meliorated  order  of  succession  they  meant  about;  or  to  read  in  the  declaration  of  right 

to  perpetuate ;  or  which  might  furnish  a  pre-  any  oiyeteries  unknown  to  those  whose  pene< 

cedent  for  any  fitture  departure  fipom  what  they  trating  style  has  engraved  in  our  ordinances, 

had  then  settled  for  ever.    Acoordingly,  that  and  in  oar  hearts,  the  vrords  and  spirit  of  that 

they  might  not  reha  the  nerves  of  their  m^  innortallaw. 

narchy,  and  that  they  might  preserve  a  dose  It  is  true  that,  akled  with  the  powers 
ooofonaity  to  the  practice  of  their  aaoestors,  as 

it  appstred  m  the  dedaratoiy  statutes  of  guesB  •  lstMary,ssss.a.6lul. 
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ftom  fixe*  and  opportunity,  th«  natioa  ww  at 
that  time,  in  Boine  sense,  free  to  take  what 
courae  it  pleased  fur  filling  the  throne ;  but  only 
free  to  do  eo  uptn  the  same  grounds  on  whidi 
they  might  hare  wholly  abolished  their  mo- 
narchy, and  every  other  part  of  their  coostifu- 
tlon.  However,  they  did  not  think  such  bold 
cshanges  within  Uieir  oomnristiaa.  It  is  indeed 
difficult,  perhaps  impossible,  to  give  limits  to 
the  mere  ahtinti  competence  of  tlie  supremo 
power,  auch  as  was  exercised  by  parliament  at 
that  time ;  but  the  limits  of  a  mmtd  oompo- 
tence,  subjecting,  even  in  powers  more  india- 
putably  sovereign,  occasianial  will  to  permanent 
reaaon,  and  to  the  steady  maxims  of  faith, 
justice,  and  fixed  fundamental  policy,  are  per- 
fisctly  intelligible,  and  perfectly  binding  upon 
those  who  exercise  any  authority,  under  any 
name,  or  iroder  any  title,  in  the  state.  The 
house  of  lords,  for  instance,  is  not  morally 
competent  to  dissolve  the  house  of  commons ; 
no,  nor  even  to  dissolve  itself,  nor  to  abdicate, 
if  it  would,  its  portion  in  the  legislature  of  the 
kingdom.  Though  a  king  may  abdicate  for 
his  own  person,  he  cannot  abdicate  for  the 
monardiy.  By  as  strong,  or  by  a  stronger 
reason,  the  house  of  commons  cannot  renounce 
its  share  of  authority.  The  engagement  and 
pact  of  society,  whidi  generally  goes  by  the 
name  of  the  oonstttutioa,  forbkla  such  invasion 
and  such  surrender.  The  constituent  parts 
of  a  state  are  obliged  to  hoM  their  public  &ith 
with  eadi  other,  and  with  all  those  who  derive 
any  serious  interest  under  their  engagements, 
as  mndi  as  the  whole  state  is  bound  to  keep  its 
fkith  with  separate  communities.  Otherwise 
competence  siid  power  woidd  soon  be  coofoim- 
ded,  and  no  law  be  left  but  the  will  of  a  pre- 
vailing force.  On  this  principle  the  succes- 
■ion  <^the  crown  has  always  been  what  it  now 
is,  an  hereditary  succession  by  law:  in  the  old 
line  it  was  a  succession  by  the  common  law ; 
in  the  new  by  the  statute  law,  operating  on  the 
principles  of  the  common  law,  not  changing 
the  substance,  but  regulating  the  mode,  and 
'ilDscrfl>ing  the  persons.  Both  tlnse  descrip- 
tions of  hiw  are  of  the  same  force,  and  are 
derived  from  an  equal  aiithori^,  emanating 
'from  the  common  agreement  and  original  com- 
pact of  the  state,  contmtini  tpmuom  rsipuWos, 
ttad  as  scRh  are  equally  binding  on  king,  and 
people  too,  as  long  as  the  terms  are  obserrsd, 
■ttl  Ihey  continue  tf>e  same  body  polttio. 

It  is  tar  from  impossible  to  reconcile,  if  we 
do  not  suffer  ourselves  to  be  entangled  in  the 
mases  of  meCaphysie  sophistry,  the  use  both 
of  a  fixed  rule  and  an  occasional  deviation ; 
tba  iicnAiaii  «(  «n  baMdimt  principb  of 


succession  in  our  gowmmaat,  with  a  power  «f 
change  in  its  application  in  rasneof  sail 
emergency.     Even  in  that  •itreantj  (if  «■ 
take  the  measure  of  our  rights  hy  mm  saHcip 
of  them  at  the  revokitiGMi)  the  ch«ms  ii  toki 
confined  to  (he  pnocant  part  onljr;  la  tks  pat 
which  produced  the  Decaaaarjr  dsviatwa;  mi 
even  then  it  is  to  be  eflboLod  wilhoitf  a  ^ 
composition  of  the  whole  ciril  antf  psikica 
mass,  for  the  pnipoee  ef  orifinating  a  wm 
civil  order  oat  of  the  fint  ^'^"»*—  of  !»• 


ciety. 

A  state  withoot  ibe  insana  of 
is  without  the  wannn  of  its 
withoot  such  Bseana  it  ■  _ 
of  that  part  of  the  eoaatitiKion 
the  most  religioasly  to 
principles  of  consermtion  nod 
rated  strongly  at  the  t«Po  critical  psrisdi  <f 
the  restoration  and  revoludon,  ishsn  Eafksi 
fiH»d  itself  withoot  n  kiog.  At  boik  dwe 
periods  the  nation  bad  kat  die  band  ef  osi* 
in  their  ancient  edifice ;  thof  did  not,  hvesw. 
dissolve  the  whole  fabric  Oo  the  0Bnlraiy,ii 
both  cases  they  reg<<neinted  the  daficimt  psrt 
of  the  whole  constitatioa  throng  ibt  fsrfe 
which  were  not  impairad.  Thsy  kapt  ikot 
oU  parts  exactly  as  they  were,  thst  ibi  pnt 
recovered  might  be  suited  to  Ihssa  TW 
nctsd  by  the  ancient  orgnniaad  aistss  ■  i* 
shape  of  theb  old  organitarion,  and  aothyib 
organic  molmdm  of  a  dishandad  psopk.  A; 
no  time,  perbapa,  did  the : 
manifest  a  more  tender  regard  to  thai 
mental  principle  of  Britirii  oonatitutioay  ft*- 
cy,  than  at  the  time  of  the  revobitien,  sib«it 
deviated  fiom  thm  riirtrt  linn  nf  hnwiiisiji 
csssion.  The  crown  vr 
out  of  the  line  in  which  ithnd  before 
but  the  new  line  wns  dstisod  fmm  tks  mm 
stock.  IiwasstiUalinaorhsradil 
atiU  an  hereditary  deaoeoft  in  the 

ihQUflh«nhaMditMyiimi>wt4yi^yil»;d>f 

testantism,  Wbsn  the  isgisiatine  dMsd  ib 
diredian,  but  kept  the  principle,  tbsy  ikesid 
diat  tbsy  heU  H  ioriolable. 

On  this  prinoipls,  the  law  orb^miaKs  W 
admittad  aomo  aasandnaaaiC  in  the  ski 
and  kng  befive  the  ara  of  te 
Some  time  after  the  oonq^eat  fnal 
arose  upon  the  lafal  priaoiplee  of  bssJiT 
descant  U  baoaaae  a  matter  of  doiihi, 
4hsr  ths  heir  JUT  capita  or  the 
wastoaueoeed;  bat  wither  IhahairfVir 
-pite  gave  way  when  die  haiidompe'^lsfw  wk 
place,  or  the  cafhniio  heir  erfaan  dtoj 
was  prsforred,  the  iibsrilnhls 
vitwdtaraii  n  mm.  ^'wmmmmmiSim  lysadkil 
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transmignttjona  mtiUosgueper  onnot  dot  fit' 
tuna  dornus  tt  avi  numertmho'  ttvermn.  This 
18  die  spirit  of  our  constitution,  not  onlj  in  ila 
settled  course,  bat  in  all  its  rerolotions.  Who* 
erer  came  in,  or  however  be  came  in,  whediei 
he  obtained  the  crown  by  law,  or  by  ibroe,  die 
hereditary  soocessioo  was  eitfier  eoutmaed  or 
adopted. 

The  gendemen  of  the  society  for  rerohitioM 
see  nodiing  in  diat  of  1688  but  die  denafiea 
from  die  constitotion;  and  diey  take  the^  devia- 
tion from  the  principle  for  die  principle.  They 
hare  litde  regard  to  the  obvious  consequences 
of  their  doctrine,  thoogh  they  may  see,  ^at  it 
leaves  positive  authori^  in  very  few  of  the  po* 
sitive  instituttons  of  this  country.  When  sucli 
an  unwarrantable  maxim  is  ooee  estaMished, 
that  no  throne  is  lawful  hot  the  eleetrre,  no 
one  act  of  die  princes  who  preceded  this  «ra 
of  fictitious  election  can  be  vaKd.  Do  diese 
theorists  mean  to  imitate  some  of  their  pre* 
decessors,  who  dragged  die  bodies  of  oar  ai>* 
cient  sovereigns  out  of  the  qmei  of  their 
tombs?  Do  mey  mean  to  attaint  and  ^Hsafala 
backwards  all  the  kings  dnt  have  reigned  be- 
fore the  revcJution,  and  oonsequendy  to  stain 
the  throne  of  England  widi  the  Mot  of  aeon- 
tinual  usurpation?  Do  diey  mean  to  invali- 
date, annul,  or  to  call  into  questioo,  togedier 
with  the  tides  of  die  whole  line  of  our  longs, 
that  great  body  of  our  statute  law  which  passed 
nnder  those  whom  they  treat  as  usurpers?  to 
annul  laws  of  inestimable  value  to  our  liberdes 
—of  as  great  vahie  at  least  as  airf  winch  have 
passed  ait  or  since  the  period  oCHm  revdntkm? 
If  kings  who  did  not  owe  their  crown  to  the 
choice  of  their  people,  had  no  tilte  to  make 
laws,  what  win  become  of  the  statute  de  ftA»- 
gio  rum  ooneedmdo?  of  the  pttHicn  pfHgktT 
of  the  act  of  hahem  eorpua  ?  Do  these  new 
doctors  cf  the  rights  of  men  presome  to  assert, 
that  King  James  the  second,  who  came  to  die 
crown  as  next  of  blood,  aeoording  to  the  rules 
of  a  then  unqudified  succession,  was  not 
to  all  intents  aind  purposes  a  lawfU  king  of 
England,  before  he  had  done  any  of  those  acts 
which  were  jusdy  construed  into  an  abdicatioo 
of  his  crown?  V  he  was  not,  much  trouble  in- 
pariiament  might  have  becai  saved  at  the 
period  these  gendemen  oommemorate.  But 
King  James  was  a  bad  king  with  a  good  tide, 
and  not  an  usurper.  The  princes  who  soo- 
eeeded  according  to  die  act  of  parliamenC 
which  setded  the  crown  on  the  electress  So- 
phia and  on  her  descendants,  being  Protes* 
taots-,  came  in  as  much  by  a  tide  of  iiJnritattoo' 
as  IBiig  Jkmes  did.  He  came  in  aoeoidiag  to 
tile  Istr,  as  it  stood  at  his.  aoesMiMi' tt>  the 
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crown;  andtbepriDcssof  dwhoussoffinuik 
wick  came  to  the  inheritaBce  of  die  erowB,  ost 
by  eleetion,  bat  by  the  law,  as  it  stood  at  dieir 
several  aeeessions  of  PreCeslant  deseeat  wai 
inheritanes,  so  I  hope  I  has«  shew*  soi^ 
eientfy. 

The  law  by  wUeh  this  royal  family  is  spsb 
oifleatty  destined  to  the  sueesssion,  i*  dto  aet 
of  the  Itdi  and  ISdi  of  King  William.  Ths 
tsmi  of  this  act  bind  *'  us  and  onr  Mm,  and 
oar  jMstority,  to  them,  their  hmn^  and  thear 
jMstsrtCy,"  beiag  Pkolestaais,  to  di»  end  of 
tims,  in  the  same  words  as  the  dedatotion  of 
light  had  boond  us  to  die  heirs  of  King  Wit 
liam  and  Queen  Mary,  It  dswrefere  seeurss 
both  n  hsrsditary  orown  and  an  hereditary 
aHegiaoest.  On  what  ground,  eacept  the  conk 
sdtntisaal  policy  of  fbnning  an  sstafaUshmsnt 
to  ssoure  that  kind  of  sueosssion  which  is  to 
prschido  a  choice  of  the  people  tar  ever, 
eoiiM  the  legUatore  bass  flMtidioosly  ngectad 
the  fair  and  abiaidant  choioo  whioh  our  o«ni 
eooBtry  presented  to  then,  and  searched  in 
strange  bads  Ibr  a  foreign  frineess,  fimn  whose 
isomb  die  lias  of  oar  future  ndem  were  to 
derive  dieir  title  to  govern  miUiane  of  men 
tfaroegh  a  ssries  of  aces  ? 

The  PrinoBSB  Sophist  wwi  namsd  in  die  act 
ef  setdssasnt  of  die  12di  and  dm  ISdi  of  Kinf 
WilUan,  for  a  sfDdb  and  root  of  mAwitoiMS  to 
ear  kings,  and  not  for  her  merits  as  a  taaifo^ 
tttf  administratruc  of  a  power,  wiuoh  she 
nrighc  not,  and  m  ftot  did  not,  herself  ever 
sBBPcise.  She  was  stdopCed  for  one  reasooy 
and  for  one  only,  beoause,  says  the  act, "  tber 
most  eaceUent  Prinosss  Sophia,  Electress  andi 
Datehess  Dowagar  of  Haneser,  is  tlamghlm 
of  the  most  eioAnt  Princsas  Elisabeth,  lat» 
Clneen  of  Bohemia,  dmgktu  of  our  lato  tamtf 
mgn  Lmtt  King  James  the  Finrt^  of  happyt 
memory,  and  is  hereby  deefaved  to  be  die 
Bsoc  m  MMOMsion  m  die  Brotsstant  lins,'^  AUs.. 
lui.;  **aiid  the  orown  shall  oonttntie  to  thei 
km*  of  hsr  body,  being  Prostestants."  TUsi 
IfantatiflP  wasBiade  by  pswHament,  that  threaghi 
dm  Prinosss  Sophia  an  inheritoUe  line,  nel' 
onlfwas  tobecontimisd  in  futme,  hot  (what 
they  thM^fat  vsiy  saaterial)  dmt  thmogh  her 
itwasto  be  oomeoted  vridi  dm  oU  stock  of 
mhsrilaiiBein  King! Jamss die  First;  inonisr 
that' tim  moamahy  might  preeerve  an  unbroheB- 
HB^ifaioagh  aM  agss,  and-  nn^t  be  preecrved 
(mdl  mAtf'  to  oon  raUfisa)  in  the  old  ap- 
proved mode  by  descent,  ia  whkh,  if  oorr 
HbertlsB  hadi  bssn  CMO  sodkngersd,  disT  had 
sftsn^thsBOgtr all' slonBr.aaA- stwigi^as  of  pie* 
i«gathreaMipvivils(et.besapi«senMd.  They; 
mwA   Nr.eipsrkMeh»tai^M,jNMli 
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in  any  other  couiie  or  method  than  that  of  an     luoceanon  of  their  crown  aa    among  ihdr 
Aereditary  eroimft,  our  liberties  can  be  regularly     righu,  not  as  among  their  wrongs ;  as  a  bcos- 
perpetuated  and  preserved  sacred  as  our  Aa>>     fit,  not  as  a  grioTance ;  as  a  security  fer  their 
dairy  right.    An  irregular,  ooondsive  roofve-     likMrty,  not  as  a  badge  of  aenritude.     Tbay 
meat  may  be  necessary  to  throw  off  an  irregiH     loook  on  the  frame  of  their  commoBwedlh, 
lar,  convulsive  disease.     But  the  course  of     mch  a$  k  alancU,  to  b«  of  inestimabfe  vibn; 
succession  is  the  healthy  habit  of  the  British     and  they  conceive  the  undisturbed  ■iiorfwinB 
constitution.    Was  it  that  the  legislature  wan-     of  the  crown  to  be  a  pledge  of  the  stabiliiy  and 
led,  at  the  act  for  the  limitation  of  the  crown    perpetuity  of  all  the  other  mrmhen  of  ov  coik 
in  the  Hanoverian  line,  drawn  through  the     stitution. 

female  descendants  of  James  the  First,  a  due        Ishall  beg  leave,  belbre  I  go  any  fivthw,  n 
sense  of  the  inconvenienoes  of  having  two  or    take  notice  of  some  paltry  artifioee,  which  ifas 
three,or  possibly  more  foreigners  in  succession     abetters  of  election,  as  tbs  only  ln«vtfiil  tide  ti 
to  the  British  throne  ?    No!— (hey  had  a  due     the  crown,  are  ready  to  employ,  in  order  i» 
sense  ofthe  evils  which  might  happen  firom  such     render  the  support  of  the  just  prinirylfis  of  cwr 
foreign  rule,  and  more  than  a  due  sense  of  them,     constitution  a  task  somewhat  invidioas.  Thaw 
But  a  more  decisive  proof  cannot  be  given  of     sophisiers  substitute   a  fictitious  cause,  asi 
the  full  conviction  of  the  British  nation,  that    feigned  personages,  in  wboee  favour  they  «p> 
the  principles  of  the  revolution  did  not  autho-    pose  you  engaged,  vrhenever  you  defend  is 
rixe  them  to  elect  kings  at  their  pleasure,  and     inheritable  nature  of  the  crown.    It  is  oob»* 
without  any  attention  to  the  ancient  fundar-     man  with  them  to  dispute  as  if  they  were  ia  t 
mental  principles  of  our  government,  than  their    conflict  with  some  of  those  exploded  feoatiai 
continuing  to  adopt  a  plan  of  hereditary  Pro-     of  slavery,  who  fbcmeriy  maintained,  what  I 
testant  succession  in  the  oki  line,  with  all  the    believe  no  creature  now  "*«iF*»ains^  **  thai  dn 
dangers  and  all  the  inconveniences  of  its  being    crown  ii  held  by  divine,  hereditaiy,  and  iade* 
a  foreign  line  fuD  before  their  eyes,  and  ope-     feasible  right.'' — These  old  <V»»i^i^  of  sio^ 
rating  with  the  utmost  force  upon  their  minds,     arbitrary  power  dogmatised  as  if  hereditny 
A  few  yean  ago  I  shodd  be  ashamed  to    royalty  was  the  only  lawful  govemmeat  ■  the 
overioad  a  matter,  so  capable  of  supporting    viHxrld,  just  as  our  new  feiBatios  of  popdar 
itself,  by  the  then  unnecessary  support  of  any    arbitrary  power,  maintain  that  a  popular  efe»> 
argument;  but  this  seditious,  unooostitutionai     tion  is  the  sole  lawful  source   of  audnritf. 
doctrine  is  now  publicly  taught,  avowed,  and     The  old  prerogative  aithusiasts,  it  is  true,  did 
printed.    The  dislike  I  feel  to  revolutions,  the    speculate  foolishly,  and  perhaps  inpioudly  too, 
signsls  for  which  have  so  oflen  been  given    as  if  monarchy  had  more  of  a  divine  saadioa 
from  pulpits ;  the  spirit  of  change  that  is  gone     than  any  other  mode  of  govemment;  sad  as 
abroad ;   the  total  contempt  which  prevails     if  a  right  to  govern  by  inheritance  were  is 
with  you,  and  may  come  to  prevail  with  us,     strictness  indtfeatMt  in   every  peraon,  vdn 
of  all  ancient  institutions,  indien  set  in  opposi-     should  be  found  in  the  succession  to  a  throae, 
tion  to  a  present  sense  of  convenience,  or  to    and  under  every  circumstance,  which  no  ciri 
the  bent  of  a  |Mreeent  inclination :  all  these    or  political  right  can  be.    But  an  absurd  opi* 
considerations  make  it  not  unadviBable,  in  my    nion  concerning  the  king's  hereditary  right  to 
opinion,  to  call  back  our  attentkm  to  the  true    the  crown  does  not  prejudice  one  that  »  nr 
principles  of  our  own  domestic  laws;  that  you,    tional,  and  bottomed  upon  solid  prindplss  of 
my  French  fiiend,  shodd  begin  to  know,  and    law  and  policy.    If  all  the  absurd  tfaeorifls  of 
tluU  we  should  continue  tocherish  them.    We    hiwyera  and  divines  were  to  vitiate  the  objods 
ought  not,  on  either  side  of  the  water,  to  suffer    in  which  they  are  conversant,  vre  should  hare 
ourselves  to  be  imposed  upon  by  the  counter-     no  law,  and  no  religion,  left  in  the  w«U.    Bat 
feit  wares  which  some  persons,  by  a  double    an  absurd  theory  on  one  side  of  a  questina 
fimud,  export  to  you  in  illicit  bottoms,  as  raw    forms  no  justification  for  alleging  a  febsfiKt, 
commodities  of  British  growth,  though  wholly    or  promulgating  mischievous  ">■*<■»■  on  tka 
alien  to  our  soil,  in  order  afterwards  to  smug-    other. 

gle  them  back  again  into  this  country,  manu-  The  second  daim  of  the  revolutian  societf 
nctured  afUr  the  newest  Paris  feshion  of  an  is  "  a  right  of  cashierkig  their  guvernuuis  fer 
improved  liberty.  mtsoondMct"    Perhaps  the  apprehenswM  ov 

The  people  of  England  will  not  ape  the  ancestors  entertained  of  forming  such  a  pno^ 
feihions  they  have  never  tried:  nor  go  back  to  dent  as  that  "of  cashiering  for  misoondoot,* 
those  which  thsy  have  found  mischievous  on  was  the  cause  that  the  deSamtion  of  the  act 
trial    Thay  hMk  ufMD  Ifaa  bid  haradittry    wfaidi  invUed  tba  abdioMMM  of  Ki« 
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was,  if  it  had  aojr  fault,  rath«r  too  guaided, 
and  too  circtmutantial.*  But  all  this  guard, 
and  all  this  accumulation  of  circumitancet, 
wrves  to  shew  the  spirit  of  caution  which 
predominated  in  the  national  councils,  in  a 
situation  in  which  men  irritated  by  oppression, 
and  elevated  by  a  triumph  orer  it,  are  apt  to 
abandon  themselves  to  violent  and  euLtreme 
courses:  it  shews  the  anxiety  of  tiie  great  men 
who  influenced  the  conduct  of  aflUrs  at  that 
great  event,  to  make  the  revohition  a  parent  of 
settlement,  and  not  a  mirsery  of  future  revo- 
lutions. 

No  government  could  stand  a  moment,  if  it 
could  be  blown  down  with  any  thing  so  loose 
and  indefinite  as  an  opinion  df "  miaoimdttet/* 
They  who  led  at  the  revohxtion,  grounded  their 
virtual  abdication  of  King  James  upon  no  such 
light  and  uncertain  principle.  They  charged 
him  with  nothing  len  than  a  design,  oonfirawd 
by  a  multitude  St  illegal  overt  acts,  to  mlnmt 
the  Protutani  ehwrch  and  datt  and  their  ytn»- 
damentcdf  unquestionable  laws  and  liberties: 
they  charged  him  with  having  broken  the  ori- 
ginal eantraet  between  king  and  people.  This 
was  more  than  wttaeondmi,  A  grave  and  over^ 
ruling  necessi^  obliged  them  to  take  the  step 
they  took,  and  took  with  infinite  rekictance,  as 
under  that  most  rigorous  of  all  laws.  Their 
trust  for  the  future  preservation  of  the  ooosti- 
tution  was  not  in  future  revolutions.  The 
grand  policy  of  all  their  regulations  was  to 
render  it  almost  impracticabto  for  any  future 
sovereign  to  compel  the  states  of  the  kingdom 
to  have  again  recourse  to  those  violent  reme- 
dies. They  left  the  crown  what,  in  the  eye 
and  estimati<m  of  law,  it  had  ever  been,  per> 
fectly  irresponsible.  In  order  to  listen  the 
crown  still  furthw,  they  aggravated  responsi* 
bility  on  ministers  of  state.  By  the  statute  of 
the  finit  of  King  WiUiam,  sess.  td,  called  «<  Ubt 
ad  for  dedarmg  the  rigke  and  Hbertiee  qf  fAs 
eubjectf  and  for  eeU&ng  the  siioeesnon  of  Ae 
crowny"  they  enacted,  that  the  ministers  should 
serve  the  crown  on  the  terms  of  that  dedarap 
tion.  They  secured  soon  after  the  Jrepuni 
mettinge  of  parlkaMeHi,  by  which  the  whole 
government  would  be  under  the  constant  in- 
spection and  active  oontroul  of  the  popular 
representative  and  of  the  magnates  of  tho 

*  "  That  Ung  James  the  Second,  having  en- 
deavoured  to  eubvert  the  etmetitutian  of  the 
kingdom,  by  breaking  the  original  eonintei 
between  King  and  people,  and  by  the  advk»  of  Je- 
suits, and  other  wicked  persons,  having  vIolatiMl 
the  fundamental  laws,  and  hamng  wthdrami 
himeelf  out  of  the  kingdom  halh  abdirated  One 
goveraoiem,  and  ihs  throne  is  thereby  vaumi*** 


kingdom.  In  the  next  great  constitutioaal 
act,  that  of  the  12th  and  ISth  of  King  William, 
for  the  further  limitation  of  the  crown,  and  6«f- 
ter  securing  the  rights  and  liberties  of  the  sub- 
ject, they  provided,"  that  Do  pardon  under  the 
great  seal  ofEngland  should  be  pleadable  lo  an 
impeadunent  by  the  commons  in  parliament.'' 
The  rule  laid  down  for  government  in  the 
declaration  of  right,  the  constant  inspection 
of  pariiament,  the  practical  claim  of  impeach- 
ment, they  thought  infinitely  a  better  security 
not  only  for  their  constitutional  liberty,  but 
against  the  vices  of  administration,  than  the 
reservation  of  a  right  so  difficult  in  the  prao 
tice,  so  uncertain  in  die  issue,  and  often  so 
misdiievous  in  the  consequences,  as  that  of 
**  cadiiering  their  govemours." 

Dr.  Price  in  this  sermon,*  condemns  very 
profierfy  the  practice  of  gross,  aduhttoiy  ad- 
dresses to  kings.  Instead  of  this  fulsome  style, 
he  proposes  that  his  majesty  shouU  be  told,  on 
occasions  of  congratulation,  that "  he  is  to  ooo- 
aider  himself  as  more  properlv  the  servant  than 
the  sovereign  of  his  people."  For  a  oompli- 
ment,  this  new  form  of  address  does  not  seem 
to  be  very  soothing.  Those  who  are  servants, 
in  name,  as  well  as  in  effect,  do  not  like  to 
be  told  of  their  situation,  their  duty,  and  their 
obligations.  The  slave,  in  the  old  play,  teDs 
his  master,  *<  Hme  eommunarmtio  ed  tpiaei  em» 
'probaHe.**  It  is  not  pleasant  as  compliment; 
it  is  not  wholesome  as  instruction.  After  all, 
if  the  king  were  to  bring  himself  to  echo  this 
new  kind  of  address,  to  adopt  it  in  terma, 
and  even  to  take  the  appellation  of  Servant  at 
the  People  as  his  ro^  style,  how  either  be 
or  we  diould  be  much  mended  by  it,  I  cannot 
imagine.  I  have  seen  very  sssiHning  letters, 
signed.  Your  most  obedient,  humble  servant, 
'fie  proudest  dommation  that  ever  vras  endured 
on  earth  took  a  title  of  still  greater  humility 
than  that  which  is  now  proposed  for  sovereigns 
by  the  Apostle  of  Liberty.  Kings  and  nationi 
were  trampled  upon  by  the  foot  of  one  calling 
himself  **  the  Servant  of  Servants ;"  and  man- 
dates for  deposing  sovereigns  were  sealed  with 
the  signet  of  "  the  Fisherman." 

I  s^wld  have  considered  ail  this  as  no  more 
than  a  sort  of  flippant  vain  discourse,  in  which, 
as  in  an  unsavoury  finne,  several  persons  Miffer 
the  sfnrit  of  liberty  to  evaporate,  if  it  wero  not 
plainly  in  support  of  the  idea,  and  a  part  of 
the  scheme  of  "  cashiering  kings  for 
4QCt"  In  that  li^  it  is  worth  sobk 
vatioD. 

KiDfi,  in  one  sense,  are  undoubtedly  Ibi 

*  r.  22, 2S,  iM. 
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of  Iho  people,  becanw  their  power  hM  juet    "JwUbelU  qanbm  mvrmmirm,''    The 

BO  other  imtional  eod  than  that  of  the  general  queetioa  of  dethroninf ,  or,  if  these  gea/kmm 

advantage ;  but  it  is  not  true  that  they  are,  in  like  the  phrase  belter,  ^  cMhioring  ko^* 

the  ordinary  senae  (bj  our  constitution,  at  will  always  be,  as  it  has  aKraya  been,  aa  «>> 

least)  any  thing  like  servants ;  the  esoflnce  of  traordinary  queatioo  of  atnta,  and  wlni^  mi. 

whoee  situation  is  to  obey  the  cotrnnanda  of  of  the  law;  a  (fieatioa  (bke  all  other  nawtici 

some  other,  and  to  be  remoreable  at  pleasure,  of  slate)  oif  disposttians,  nd  ofmwins,  and  sf 

But  the  king  of  Qreat  Britain  obeys  no  other  probable  conscyfces,  ratlwr  than  of  ] 

person ;  all  other  penons  are  indinidually,  and  rights.     As  it  was  aoC  made  fer 

ooUectirely  too,  under  him,  and  owe  to  him  abuses,  so  it  is  not  to  be  agifatad  by 

a  legal  obedience.     The  bw,  which  knows  nunds.    The  speonhtire  Ima  of 

aeither  to  flatter  nor  to  insult,  calls  this  high  where  obedicnee  ought  Id  ead,  and 

Biagistrafce,  not  our  servant,  as  this  humble  must  begin,  is  &int,  ohecure,  and  not  esaif 

Divine  caUs  him,  but  **  oar  mfoenign  Lard  ik§  definable.     It  is  not  a  single  act,  or  a  sBi|li 

Mimg  f*  and  we,  on  our  parts,  have  learned  to  event,  which  detenninoa    it.      Ckufmtmtm 

apeak  only  the  primitive  language  of  the  law,  mart  be  abased  and  deranged  aids  ad,  bsfen  ii 

and  not  the  confused  jargon  of  their  Babylo-  can  be  thought  of;   and  the  proapect  of  ib 

aiao  pulpits.  fbtarenustbe  asbad  as  the  experianceofi* 

As  he  is  not  to  obey  us,  but  as  we  are  to  past.     Whsn  things  are  in  ikat  lainwrshh 

obey  the  law  in  him,  our  ooostitution  has  made  conditioa,  the  nature  of  the  diawaae  is  te  m^ 

BO  sort  of  proviaioo  towards  rendering  him,  as  cate  the  remedy  to  thooe  wixNa  aatve  kn 

a  asrvant,  ia  any  degree  responsible.  Our  oon-  qualified  to  admimstBr  in  eHrHoitiaa  Ihii  ov 

otitntioa  knows nothmg  ofa  magistrate  like  the  tical,  ambiguous,  bitter  potioa  to adiHanpavd 

jMttiam  of  Arragon ;  nor  of  any  court  legally  state.  Times  and  occasicps,  and  provocatisBS, 

appointed,  nor  of  any  process  legally  settled  will  teach  their  own  lessons.     The  wise  «fl 

Ibr  submitting  die  kmg  to  the  responsibility  determine  from  the  gimvity  of  Ike  cass;  ikt 

bekMkging  to  all  servants.    In  this  he  is  not  irritable  firom  sensibility  to  opprassiaa;  tm 

distii^iaished  fitxn  the  c<Hnmaos  and  die  kirds ;  high-minded  from  disdain  and  indignafins  it 

who,  in  their  several  puUic  capacitiea,  can  atNisive  power  in  uaworthy  hands ;  the  knws 

never  be  called  to  an  account  for  their  oon-^  and  bold  from  the  love  of  honoorable  daagsr  ia 

duot;  ahbough  the  revolution  society  chooses*  a  generous  cause:  bat,  with  or  without  rigli. 

to  assert,  in  direct  opposition  to  one  of  the  a  revolution  wiU  be  the  verj  lasl  rasoves  «f 

wisest  and  most  beautiful  parta  of  our  oonsti-  the  thinking  and  the  good, 

tutioo,  that  **  a  king  is  no  mora  dian  Uie  first  The  third  head  dC  right,  assertsd  by  ft> 

serrant  of  the  public,  crsated  by  it,  and  rorpon-  pulpit  of  die  Old  Jewry,  namely,  ike  "njjlt^ 

mbUtoiL"  Ibrm  a  government  fiir   oorsolvas,**  hM,  it 

HI  would  oar  anoeators  at  the  revohition  have  least,  as  Utile  countenance  finom  aay  dnag  dsss 

deserved  their  fione  for  wisdom,  if  they  had  at  the  revdolion,  either  in  pffecedeat  or  pHa* 

found  no  aecority  for  their  freedom,  but  in  ren-  ciple,  as  die  two  first  of  ihoir  iilajaa     Tks 

dering  their  government  feeble  in  its  opecatioos,  revolution  was  made  to  presanwa  oar  mmni 

and  precarious  in  its  ienura ;  if  they  had  been  indisputable  laws  and  KbeKiea,  and  that  mtmt 

able  to  contrive  no  better  remedy  against  aibi-  eonstitntion  of  govemnent  which  is  cor  osif 

Irary  power  than  civil  confusion.    Let  these  security  for  law  and  liberty.    IT  yaa  af«dBi>> 

mtlemen  state  who  that  rsprssswfah'uo  public  rous  of  knowing  the  spirit  of  oar  oenstiltiBa, 

IS  to  whom  they  will  affirm  the  king,  as  a  aerw  and  die  polioy  wfaidi  predoorinaled  in  Ail 

vant,  to  be  responsible.    It  will  be  then  time  great  period  vAieh  has  seemed  it  to  this  bosr, 

enough  for  me  to  produce  to  them  the  positivo  pray  look  for  both  in  oar  histuriss,  in  ear  !»• 

statute  law  which  affinras  that  be  is  not.  cords,  in  our  acts  of  paitiament,  mal  pmmk 

Tlieoeremoayofcashieriiigkings,  of  which  ofpariiament,  and  not  in  dio  seiiBoief  *s 

diese  geatleaien  talk  so  muoh  at  their  ease,  Old  Jewry,  sjid  the  afW-dianer  loaslssf  da 

can  rarsly,  if  ever,  be  performed  withoat  feree.  revolution  socie^.     In  the  former  you  wfl 

It  then  becomes  a  case  of  war,  and  not  of  con-  find  odier  ideas  and  another  la^^oaga.    8adi 

stitotioii.    Laws  are  oooimanded  to  hold  their  a  claim  is  as  ill-suited  to  oar  tsMperaad  siAn 

tangoes  asMwganns;  and  trikonals  fall  to  the  as  it  is  unsupported  by  any  appeanaee  ef 

ground  widiUie  peace  diey  are  no  iongeraUe  andiority.    The  very  idea  of  tfaa  faUkif— 

la  uphold.    The  revohition  of  188B  was  oh-  of  a  new  govemneat,  is  cnooik  to  fil  oi  in* 


tained  by  a  just  war,  in  the  only  case  m  which    dsMost  and  horranr.  Wa  wished  at  Iha  psrisd 

Of«0f 


any  war,aDdinaobflBQi«  aeivfl  war,  can  bs    of  d»  rasdntigB,  and  do  mw  wirii»  lo  dviie 
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aU  we  poMeai  ul  an  inhgntmosfrom  fmrfon^ 
fai^iien.  Upon  that  body  and  stock  of  iDberi- 
tance  we  hare  taken  care  not  to  inoculate  any 
scion  alien  to  the  nature  of  the  orifinal  plant. 
All  the  refonnations  we  have  hitherto  made, 
have  proceeded  upon  the  principle  of  reference 
to  antiquity ;  and  I  hope,  nay  I  am  persuaded, 
that  all  those  which  possibly  may  be  made 
hereafter,  will  be  carefully  fonned  upon  analo- 
gical precedent,  authority,  and  example. 

Our  oldest  reformation  is  that  of  Magna 
Charta.  You  will  see  that  Sir  Edward  Cdce, 
that  great  orade  of  our  law,  and  indeed  all  the 
great  men  who  fellow  him,  to  Bladcstone,* 
are  industrious  to  prove  the  pedigree  of  our 
liberties.  They  endeavour  to  prove,  that  the 
ancient  charter,  the  Magna  Charta  of  king 
John,  was  connected  with  another  positive 
charter  from  Henry  I.  and  that  both  the  one 
and  the  other  were  nothing  more  than  a  r^- 
affirmance  of  the  still  more  ancient  standing 
law  of  the  kingdom.  In  the  matter  of  feet,  for 
the  greater  part,  these  authors  appear  to  be  in 
the  right ;  periiaps  not  always :  but  if  the  law- 
yers mistake  in  some  particulars,  it  provea  my 
position  still  the  more  strongly;  because  it 
demonstrates  the  powerful  prepossession  U^ 
wards  antiquity,  with  which  the  minds  of  all  our 
lawyers  and  legislators,  and  of  all  the  people 
whom  they  wish  to  influence,  have  been  always 
filled ;  and  the  stationary  policy  of  this  king- 
dom in  considering  their  most  sacred  rights 
and  franchises  as  an  inkenUmot. 

In  the  femous  law  of  the  Sd  d*  Charles  L 
called  the  Pti^itiim  of  Eighty  the  parliament 
says  to  the  king,  <*  Tour  subjects  have  tnkmiUd 
this  freedom,**  claiming  their  franchises  not 
on  abstract  principles  **  as  the  rights  of  men," 
but  as  the  rights  of  Englishmen,  and  as  a  pa- 
trimony derived  from  their  fbreikthers.  Selden, 
and  the  other  profoundly  learned  men,  who 
drew  this  petition  of  right,  were  as  well  ac- 
quainted, at  least,  with  all  the  general  theories 
concerning  the  "  rights  of  men,*'  as  any  of  the 
discourses  in  our  pulpits,  or  on  jrour  tribune ; 
full  as  well  as  Dr.  Price,  or  as  the  Abb6  Sieyea. 
But,  for  reasons  worthy  of  tluii  practical  wis- 
dom which  superseded  their  theoretic  science, 
they  preferred  this  positive,  recorded,  Acre(fi(ai3f 
title  to  all  which  can  be  dear  to  the  man  and 
the  citizen,  to  that  vague  speculative  right, 
which  exposed  their  sure  inheritance  to  be 
scrambled  for  and  torn  to  pieces  by  every  wiU 
litigious  spirit. 

The  same  policy  pervades  all  the  laws  whidi 

*  See  Blaeksione^s  Magna  Charta,  printed  at 
Oxford.  1750. 


have  since  been  made  f<Mr  the  preaervatioD  of 
our  liberties.  In  the  1st  of  William  and  Mary, 
in  the  famous  statute,  called  the  Dedaratioa 
of  Right,  the  two  houses  utter  not  a  syllable  ui 
"a  riji^  to  frame  a  government  for  them- 
sdves."  Tou  will  see,  that  their  whole  care 
was  to  secure  the  religion,  laws,  and  liberties, 
that  had  been  long  possessed,  and  had  been 
lately  endangered.  "  Taking  into  their  most 
serious  consideration  the  btd  means  for  making 
such  an  establishment,  that  their  religion,  Uws, 
and  liberties,  might  not  be  in  danger  of  being 
again  subverted,  '^  they  auspicate  all  their 
proceedings,  by  stating  as  some  of  those  ht$t 
means,  **  in  the  first  place"  to  do  "  as  their 
aneetion  in.  Hke  eaaa  have  utuaily  done  for 
vindicating  their  andeni  rights  and  liberties, 
to  declare,*'*— and  then  they  pray  the  king  and 
queen,  "  that  it  may  be  declared  and  enacted, 
that  aU  eutd  nnguUsr  the  rights  and  liberties 
aimrted  and  dedared  are  the  true  andad  and 
indubitable  rights  and  liberties  of  the  people  of 
this  kingdom." 

Tou  will  observe,  that  from  magna  charta  to 
the  declaration  of  right,  it  has  been  the  uniform 
policy  of  our  constitution  to  claim  and  assert 
our  liberties,  as  an  eniaiUd  inhentanee  derived 
to  us  firom  our  forefathers,  and  to  be  transmitted 
to  our  posterity ;  as  an  estate  specially  bekm- 
ging  to  the  pe<^e  of  this  kingdom,  without  any 
reference  whatever  to  any  other  more  general 
or  prior  right.  By  this  means  our  constitution 
preswves  an  uni^  in  so  great  a  diversi^  of 
its  parts.  We  have  an  inheritable  crown ;  an 
inheritable  peerage ;  and  a  house  of  commons 
and  a  people  inheriting  privileges,  franchises, 
and  liberties,  fixmi  a  long  line  <^  ancestors. 

The  policy  appears  tome  to  be  the  resuh  of 
profound  reflection ;  or  niher  the  happy  effect 
of  following  nature,  which  is  wisdom  without 
reflection,  and  above  it.  A  spirit  of  innova- 
tion is  generally  the  result  of  a  selfish  temper 
and  confined  views.  People  will  not  look  fcr- 
ward  to  posterity,  who  never  k>ok  backward  to 
their  ancestors.  Besides,  the  people  of  Eng- 
hmd.well  know,  that  the  idea  of  inheritance 
furnishes  a  sure  principle  of  oonservation,  and 
a  sure  prmciple  of  transmission;  without  at 
all  excluiding  a  principle  of  improvement.  It 
leaves  acquisition  free ;  but  it  secures  what  it 
acquires.  Whatever  advantages  are  obtained 
by  a  state  proceeding  on  these  maxims,  are 
kicked  fast  as  in  a  sort  of  femily  setdement ; 
grasped  as  in  a  kind  of  mortmain  for  ever.  By 
a  constitutional  policy,  working  after  the  pat- 
tern of  nature,  we  receive,  we  bold,  we  transmit 

*  1  W.  and  M. 
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our  goremment  and  our  prmleges,  io  the  nmo  afo ;  and  on  mcoomt  of  those  from  whoai  tfejr 

manner  in  which  we  enjoy  and  trammit  our  are  deaceodod.    AU  joar  aophitrra  caaHt 

property  and  our  Uvea.    The  inttitutiona  of  produce  any  thing  bettor  adapted  to  preaemt 

policy,  the  goods  of  fortune,  the  giAa  of  Provi-  rational  and  manly  freedom  than  the  ootaae  thi 

dence,  are  handed  down,  to  ua  and  from  ua,  we  have  panned,  who  have  cboeen 

in  the  same  course  and  order.    Our  political  rather  than  our  speculationB,  ourF 

system  is  placed  in  a  just  correspondence  and  than  our  unreotioos,  for  the  greati 

symmetry  with  the  order  of  the  world,  and  with  and  magazines  of  our  rights  mad  priTilegeL 
the  mode  of  existence  decreed  to  a  permanent        You  might,  if  you  pleeaed,  have  profited  ef 

body  composed  of  transitory  parts ;  wherein,  our  example,  and  have  giren  to  your  reoonrd 

by  the  disposition  of  a  stupendous  wisdom,  freedom  a  correspoodent  dignity.     Tov  prifi- 

moulding  together  the  great  mysterious  incor-  leges,  though  discontinued,  were  not  lost  i> 

poration  of  the  human  race,  the  whole,  at  one  memory.    Your  oooatitution,  it  ia  true,  widi 

time,  is  never  old,  or  middle-aged,  or  young,  you  were  out  of  poaeeaaion,  auflVsred  waste  ad 

but  in  a  condition  of  unchangeable  constancy,  dilapidation ;  bat  you  poseesaed  in  aoms  psrto 

moves  on  through  the  varied  tenour  of  perpetiMl  the  walls,  and  in  all  the  fbundatioas  of  a  ootli 

decay,  (all,  renovation,  and  progreasion.  Thus,  and  venerable  castle.     You   might  hate  r»> 

by  preserving  the  method  of  nature  in  the  con-  paired  those  walls ;  you  might  Iwve  bmk  a 

duct  of  the  state,  in  what  we  improve  we  are  those  old  fbundationa.    Your  constitotian  eM 

never  wholly  new ;  in  what  we  retain,  we  are  sospeaded  before  it  was  perfisded ;  but  yoa  hai 

never  wholly  obsolete.    By  adhering  in  this  the  elements  of  a  conatitution  rety  nsaify  u 

BAanoer  and  on  those  principles  to  our  fbrefik-  good  as  could  be  wiriied.     In  your  old  iCtti 

thers,  we  are  guided  not  by  the  superstition  of  you  possessed  that  variety  of  parts  oantsfoih 

antiquarians,  but  by  the  spirit  of  philosophic  ding  with  the  various  deacriptioaB  of  which  yosr 

analogy.    In  this  choice  of  inheritance  we  have  oommonity  waa  happily  composed ;  yoa  hi 

given  to  our  frame  of  poli^  the  image  of  a  re-  all  that  combination,  and  all  that  opposiiaoa  of 

lation  in  blood ;  binding  up  the  constitution  of  interests,  you  had  that  actioo  and  coonleraedaa 

our  country  with  our  dearest  domestic  ties ;  which,  in  the  natural  and  in  the  political  worid, 

adopting  our  fundamental  laws  into  the  bosom  from   the   reciprocal    atruggle    of  disoonhsc 

of  our  family  affections ;  keeping  inseparable,  powers,  draws  out  the  harmooy  of  the  lauveise; 

and  cherishing  with  the  warmth  of  aU  their  These  opposed  and  conflicting  interests,  which 

combined  and  mutually  reflected  charities,  our  you  considered  as  so  great  a  blemish  is  ysv 

state,our  hearths,  oursepulchres^  and  our  altars,  old  and  in  our  present  constitution,  interpose  t 

Through  the  same  plan  of  a  confixinity  to  salutary  check  to  aU  precipitate  resoistioBi. 

nature  m  our  artificial  institutions,  and  by  They  render  deliberatian  a  matter  not  of  cfaoics, 

calling  in  the  aid  of  her  unerring  and  powerful  but  of  necessity;  they  make  aU  change  a  sdb> 

instincts,  to  fortify  the  fallible  uid  feeble  con-  ject  of  u)stprwwite,  which   natnraBy  bc^ 

trivances  of  our  reason,  we  have  derived  seve-  moderation ;  they  produce  iniiyiiLSiHnft,  ^ 

lal  other,  and  those  no  small  benefits,  from  ventingthe  sore  eril  of  barrii,  crude,  tnqjoalified 

considering  our  liberties  in  the  light  of  an  inh&-  reformations;  and  rendering  all  the  hcedkm 

ritance.    Always  acting  as  if  in  the  presence  exertions  of  arbitrary  power,  in  Ami  lew  or  ii 

of  canonized  forefathers,  the  spirit  of  freedom,  the  many,  for  ever  impracticahle.    TVomh 

leading  in  itself  to  misrule  and  excess,  is  tem-  that  diversity  of  members  and  interests,  gsaval 

pered  with  an  awful  gravity.    This  idea  of  a  liberty  had  aa  many  securities  as  there  wsra 

liberal  descent  inspires  us  with  a  sense  of  ha-  aeparate  views  in  the  several  orders ;  wtibi, 

bitual  native  dignity,  which  prevents  that  up-  by  pressing  down  the  whole  by  the  weight  of 

start  insolence  almost  inevitably  adhering  to  a  real  monarchy,  the  aeparate  parte  would  have 

and  disgracing  those  who  are  the  first  aoqui-  been  prevented  from  warping  and  stafthigfiea 

rers  of  any  distinction.     By  this  means  our  their  allotted  places. 

liberty  becomes  a  noble  freedom.    It  carries        You  had  all  these  advantages  m  your  aadcst 

an  imposing  and  majestic  aspect.    It  has  a  states ;  but  yoa  chose  to  act  as  if  yen  had 

pedigree  and  illustrating  ancestors.     It  has  never  been  moukled  into  ctril  sociaty,  sad  ksd 

its  bwarings  and  its  ensigns  arrooriaL    It  has  every  thing  to  begin  anew.    You  begas  ilf 

its  gallery  of  portraits ;   its  monumental  ii>-  because  you  began  by  despising  eveiy  thisf 

scriptions ;  its  records,  evidoices,  and  titles,  that  bebnged  to  you.    You  set  up  year  tni^ 

We  procure  reverence  to  our  civil  institutions  tnthout  a  capital.    If  the  last  generatiom  d 

on  the  principle  upon  which  nature  teaches  us  ymtr  eoontiy  appeared  without  mnch  bslrs  ia 

to  revere  indiv'id«M\  in»A\  oaancooDX  ^  ^^  '^jcmx  e^ea.,  yoa  might  have  passsd  fhasi  Ifi 
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Ukd  deriTed  yoar  claimi  from  a  more  early 
race  oT  ancestora.  Under  a  pious  predilectioD 
for  those  ancestors,  your  imaginations  would 
hare  realized  in  them  a  standard  of  virtue  and 
wisdom,  beyond  the  vulgar  practice  of  the 
hour:  and  you  would  have  risen  with  the 
example  to  whose  imitation  you  aspired. 
Respecting  your  forefathers,  you  would  have 
been  taught  to  respect  yourselves.  Tou 
would  not  have  chosen  to  consider  the  French 
as  a  people  of  yesterday,  as  a  nation  of  bw^ 
bom  servile  wretches  until  the  emancipating 
year  of  1789.  In  order  to  furnish,  at  the 
expense  of  your  honour,  an  excuse  to  your 
apologists  here  for  several  enormities  of  yours, 
you  would  not  have  been  content  to  be  repre- 
sented as  a  gang  of  Maroon  slaves,  suddenly 
broke  loose  from  the  house  of  bondage,  and 
therefore  to  be  pardoned  for  your  abuse  of  the 
liberty  to  which  you  were  not  accustomed,  and 
were  ill  fitted.  Would  it  not,  my  worthy 
friend,  have  been  wiser  to  have  you  thought, 
what  J,  for  one,  alwajrs  thought  you,  a  gene- 
rous and  gallant  nation,  long  misled  to  your 
disadvantage  by  your  high  and  romantic  senti- 
ments of  fidelity,  honour,  and  loyalty ;  that 
events  had  been  unfavourable  to  you,  but  that 
you  were  not  enslaved  through  any  illiberal  or 
servile  disposition ;  that  in  your  most  devoted 
submission,  you  were  actuated  by  a  principle 
of  public  spirit,  and  that  it  was  your  country 
you  worshipped,  in  the  person  of  your  king? 
Had  you  made  it  to  be  understood,  that  in  th« 
delusion  of  this  amiable  errour  you  had  gone 
florther  than  your  wise  ancestors;  that  you  were 
resolved  to  resume  your  ancient  privileges,  whilst 
you  preserved  the  spirit  of  your  ancient  and 
your  recent  loyalty  aiid  honour ;  or,  if  diffident 
of  yourselves,  and  not  deariy  discerning  the 
almost  obliterated  constitution  of  your  ances- 
tors, you  had  looked  to  your  neighbours  in  this 
land,  who  had  kept  alive  the  ancient  principles 
and  models  of  the  old  common  law  of  Europe, 
meliorated  and  adapted  to  its  present  state--by 
following  wise  examples  you  would  have  given 
new  examples  of  wisdom  to  the  worid.  Tou 
would  have  rendered  the  cause  of  liber^ 
venerable  in  the  eyes  of  every  worthy  mind  in 
every  nation.  You  would  have  shamed  dei^ 
potism  from  the  earth,  by  shewing  that  free- 
dom was  not  only  reconcileable,  but  as,  when 
well  disciplined,  it  is,  auxiliary  to  law.  You 
would  have  had  an  unoppressive  but  a  produc- 
tive revenue.  You  would  have  had  a  flourishing 
commerce  to  feed  it.  You  would  have  had  a  free 
constitution;  a  potent  monarchy ;  a  disciplined 
army ;  a  reformed  and  venerated  clergy ;  a  miti- 
gated but  spirited  nobility,  to  lead  your  virtue,  not 


to  overlay  it ;  you  wouki  have  had  a  liberal  order 
of  commons,  to  emulate  and  to  recruit  that 
nobility  ;  you  wouki  have  had  a  protected, 
satisfied,  laborious,  and  obedient  people,  taught 
to  seek  and  to  recognize  the  happiness  that  is 
to  be  found  by  virtue  in  all  conditkms;  in 
which  consists  the  true  moral  equality  of  man- 
kind, and  not  in  that  naonstrous  fiction,  which, 
by  inspiring  fidse  ideas  and  vain  expectations 
into  men  destined  to  travel  in  the  obscure  walk 
of  laborious  life,  serves  only  to  aggravate  and 
imbitter  that  real  inequality,  whidi  it  never 
can  remove ;  and  which  the  order  of  civil  life 
establishes  as  much  for  the  benefit  of  those 
whom  it  must  leave  in  an  humble  state,  as 
those  whom  it  is  able  to  exalt  to  a  condition 
more  splendid,  but  not  more  happy.  You  had 
a  smooth  and  easy  career  of  felicity  and  gk>ry 
laid  open  to  you,  beyond  any  thing  recorded  in 
the  history  of  the  world ;  but  you  have  shewn 
that  difficulty  is  good  for  man. 

Compute  your  gains:  see  what  is  got  by 
those  extravagant  and  presumptuous  specula- 
tions which  have  taught  3rour  leaden  to  despise 
all  their  predecessors,  nnd  all  their  contempts 
raries,  and  even  to  despise  themselves,  until 
the  moment  in  which  they  became  truly  dei^ 
picable.  By  following  those  false  tights, 
France  has  bought  undisguised  calamities  at 
a  higher  price  U^an  any  nation  has  purchased 
the  most  unequivocal  blessings !  France  has 
bought  poverty  by  crime!  France  has  not 
sacrificed  her  rirtue  to  her  interest ;  but  she  has 
abandoned  her  bterest,  that  she  might  prostitute 
her  virtue.  AU  other  nations  have  begun  the 
fabric  of  a  new  government,  or  the  reformation 
of  an  oU,  by  establishing  originally,  or  by  en- 
forcing with  greater  exactness  some  rites  or  other 
of  religion.  AQ  other  people  have  laki  the  founda- 
tions of  ciril  fireedom  in  severer  manners,  and  a 
system  of  a  more  austere  and  masculine  morali- 
ty. France,  when  she  let  loose  the  reigns  of  regal 
authority,  doubled  the  licence  of  a  ferockxisdi*- 
soluteness  in  manners,  and  of  an  insolent  irre- 
ligion  in  opinions  and  practices ;  and  has 
extended  through  all  ranks  of  life,  as  if  she 
were  communicating  some  privilege,  or  laying 
open  some  secluded  ben^t,  all  the  unhappy 
corrupti(Mis  that  usually  were  the  disease  </ 
wealth  and  power.  This  is  <nie  of  the  new 
principles  of  equality  in  France. 

France,  by  the  perfidy  of  her  leaders,  has 
utterly  disgraced  the  tone  of  lenient  council  in 
the  cabinets  of  princes,  and  disarmed  it  of  itf 
most  potent  topics.  She  has  sanctified  the 
dark  suspicious  maxims  of  tjnrannous  distrust ; 
and  tau^t  kings  to  tremble  at  (what  vrill  here- 
after be  called)  the  deliwive  pAusibilUies,  of 
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flwml  pottckuuM.    Soverei^  will  ooMidar  Mtettmn^oT 

iboM  wbo  adrifle  Umoi  to  pUce  in  mlimitiwi  to  w«fde  thraigh  blood  and  iucamtL,  lolhe  (p« 

trntifcltniTr  in  their  people,  w  eubTertan  of  ■here  of  a  tnoqyil  and  t»oi|i«w  libcirr? 

their  thfooea  ;  as  traitor*  who  aiM  at  their  No!  noChiag    like  it.     The  frcah  nm  4 

deiCniGtian,  bj  leading  their  easy  good-aature,  Frmnoe,  which  siMck  our  f»^'iigT 

4inder  apeckxw  pretenoea,  to  admit  combing'  we  can  turn  our  •jreo,  are  sol  the 

tiooaofboldandiailhleMnieointoaparticipa-  of  civil  war ;  thej  are  the  aad  hoi 

tion  of  their  power.    Thiaakme  (if  there  were  ■wnumwila  of  niah  and  ifnoraaft 

nothiif  eUe)  ie  an  irreparable  caUmitjr  to  jTM  time  of  profcuad  peace.    They  are  the  ^iipiif 

and  to  mankind.    Remember  that  your  paiiia-  of  inooomderate  amd  premaaplaoaB,  haeam 

amot  of  Paria  told  your  king,  that  in  calling  unresiBled  and  irreaiatihAe    aatkari^.    Tb 

the  atates  together,  be  had  nothu^  to  fear  but  peraoaa  who  hafe  tfaoa  ammmifnd  vmej  U 

the  prodigal  excew  of  their  leal  in  proriding  precious  treasure  of  their  Crimea,  the  param 

kfi  the  support  of  the  throne.    It  is  right  that  who  hare  BMde  this  prodigal  and  wild  eaiii 

theae men  ahould  hide  dieir  heads.    Itisright  of  puUic  evila  (the  laat  stake  reeorted  fer is 

that  they  should  bear  their  part  in  the  ruin  ultimate  rainom  of  the  atate)  have  ma  ii 

which  their  counsel  has  brought  oa  their  aore*  their  progreas  with  little,  or  rather  with  w 

reign  and  their  country.      Such  aanguine  oppoairioa  at  alL    Their  ^*hole  mareh  «■ 

dedaratiooi  tend  to  lull  audiority  asleep;  to  more  like  a  trimnphal  laniMiaBtMi  than  lb 

enoourage  it  rashly  to  engage  in  periloua  ad-  progrem  of  a  war.     Their  pioneera  hate  pm 

ventures  of  untried  policy ;  to  neglect  those  before  them,  and  deaoliafaed  and  laid  eeay 

provisioas,  preparations  and  precautions,  which  thing  level  at  thair  leeL     Not  one  drap  i 

distinguish  beiwvolence  from  imbecility ;  and  ^leu  blood  have  they  died  in  the  ransn  of  dw 

without  which  no  man  can  answer  ibr  the  salu-  country  they  have  mined.     TImj  have  nais 

tary  effect  of  any  abatract  pUn  of  goverament  no  sacrifice  to  their  profocta  of  fraatar  eam»' 

or  of  freedom.    For  want  of  theae,  they  have  quence  than  their  ahoe-lMicklea,  whikt  Aif 

seen  the  medicine  of  the  state  corrupted  into  were  imprisoning  their  king,  BBurderii^  thar 

its  poisoa.    They  have  seen  the  Freiich  rebel  feUow-citizens,  and    ^^"if    in   lean,  aad 

•gainst  a  Buld  and  lawful  monarch,  with  more  plunging  in  poverty  and  distreaa,  thouBaa^fif 

fivy,  outrage^  and  insult,  than  ever  any  people  has  worthy  men  and  worthy  &miliea. 

been  known  to  rise  agabst  the  moat  illegal  osur-  elty  has  not  even  been  the  baae 

per,  or  the  moat  aaagiiinary  tyranL    Their  re*  It  has  been  the  effect  of  their 


sistaaoe  was  made  to  concession;  their  revolt  Hfety,  in    amhnmii^    ^    .,»— , 

was  from  protection;  their  bbw  was  aimed  at  a  npea,  assasrinations,   slanghfers, 

hand  holding  out  graoea,(avoufa,and  immimiriefc  nings,  throughout  their  ~ 

This  was  unnatural.    The  rest  is  in  order,  the  causa  of  all  was  plain  Ihan  the     ^       ^ 
They  have  found  their  puushmeat  in  their        This  unforced  choice,  thia  fbad  electioa  d 

•uccem.     Laws  overturned ;  tribunals  sub-  evil,  woidd  appear  peifoctlj  unaoooontable,  if 

yerted;  industry  without  rigour;  commerce  we  did  not  consider  the  oompoaitkm  ofdn 

expiring ;  the  revenue  unpaid,  yet  the  people  national  assembly :  I  do  ix>t  mean  ita  forad 

in^xyveriabed ;  a  church  piUaged,  and  a  state  constitution,  whidi  as  it  now  ataada  is 


not  relieved;  civil  and  military  anarchy  made  tionable  enough,  but  the  materiala  of  wUc^ 

the  constitution  of  the  kingdom ;  every  thing  in  a  great  measure,  it  is  rompoeod,  which  is 

human  and  divine  sacrificed  to  the  idol  at  of  ten  thousand  times  greater  niaMiiijiiiari 

public  credit,  and  national  bankruptcy  the  con-  than  all  the  formalities  in  the  world.    Ifee 

•equence ;  and  to  crown  all,  the  paper  securi>  were  to  know  nothing  of  thia  aasembly  hot  fay 

ties  of  new,  precarious,  tottering  power,  the  its  title  and  function,  no  colours  could  paint  ib 

discredited  paper  securities  of  mipoverished  the  imagination  any  thing  more  venerable,  b 

fraud,  and  beggared  rapine,  h^  out  as  a  cur-  that  light  the  mind  of  an  inquirer,  aubdaed  hy 

rency  for  the  supportof  an  empire,  in  lieu  of  the  such  an  awful  image  aa  that  of  the  virtus  aad 

two  great  recognized  species  that  repreeeat  the  wisdom  of  a  whole  people  collected  ialo  oas 

lasting  conventional  credit  of  mankind,  which  focus,  would  pause  and  hesitate  ia  condMsa* 

disappeared  and  hid  themselves  in  the  earth  ing  things  even  of  the  very  worst  aapeoL    I» 

from  whence  they  came,  when  the  principle  of  atoad  of  blameaUe,  they  wouU  tppear  oalf 

proper^,  whoee  creatures  and  repreaentativea  mysterious.     But  no  name,  no  power,  as 

they  are,  was  systematically  subverted.  frmction,  no  artificial  institution  whatsoever, 

Were  all  these  dreadful  things  neoesaary  7  can  make  the  men  of  whom  any  system  of 

were  they  the  inevitable  results  of  the  despe-  authority  is  oooipQsed,  any  other  than  Ga4 
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and  Mture,  and  edueation,  and  their  habitg  of 
iifo  have  made  them.  Ca|>acitiea  beyond 
theia  the  people  have  not  to-  give.  Yirtne 
and  wisdom  may  be  the  object*  of  their 
choice ;  but  their  choice  confen  neither  the 
one  nor  the  other  on  those  upon  whom  diey 
by  their  ordaining  handa.  Tltey  have  not 
the  engagement  of  nature,  diey  hiiTe  not  the 
promiae  of  revelation  for  any  auch  powers. 

After  I  had  read  over  the  list  of  the  persoM 
and  descriptions  elected  into  the  TWa  EUdf 
nothing  which  they  afterwards  did  could  a|^ 
pear  astonishing.  Among  them,  hideed,  I 
saw  some  of  known  rank ;  some  of  shining 
talents;  but  of  any  practical  experience  in 
the  state,  not  one  man  was  to  be  found.  Tho 
best  were  only  men  of  theory.  But  whatever 
the  distinguished  few  may  have  been,  it  is  the 
sobstance  and  mass  of  the  body  which  const)* 
tutes  its  character,  and  must  finally  detenninn 
its  direction.  In  all  bodies,  those  wIm  will 
lead,  nnist  also,  in  a  considerable  degree,  fol- 
low. They  most  coofonn  their  propoaitionf 
to  the  taste,  talent,  and  disposition  of  those 
whom  they  wirii  to  conduct:  therefore,  if  an 
assembly  is  viciously  or  feebly  composed  in  n 
very  great  part  of  it,  nothing  but  audi  a  bi»- 
preme  degree  of  virtue  as  very  rarely  appears 
in  the  workl,  and  for  that  reason  cannot  enter 
into  calculatian,  wUl  prevent  the  man  of 
talents  disseminated  throo^  it  from  becoming 
only  the  expert  instraments  of  absurd  projects! 
If,  what  ia  the  more  likely  event,  instead  of 
that  unusual  degree  of  virtue,  they  should  be 
actuated  by  sinister  ambition,  and  a  hist  of 
meretricious  glory,  then  the  feeble  part  of  the 
assembly,  to  whom  at  first  they  conform,  be- 
comes in  its  torn  the  dupe  and  instrument  of 
their  deaigna.  In  this  political  traffic  the 
leaders  will  be  obliged  to  bow  to  the  ignorance 
of  their  followers,  and  the  foUowers  to  become 
subservient  to  the  worstdesigns  of  their  leaders. 

To  secure  any  decree  of  aobrie^  in  the 
propositions  made  by  the  leaders  in  any  poblie 
assembly,  they  ought  to  respect,  in  some  de- 
gree perhaps  to  fear,  those  whom  diey  conduct. 
To  be  led  any  otherwise  than  blhxUy,  the  fol- 
lowers must  be  qualified,  if  not  for  actors,  at 
least  for  judges ;  they  must  ahn  be  judges  of 
natural  wei^t  and  authority.  Nothing  can 
secure  a  steady  and  moderate  conduct  in  such 
aasemblies,  but  that  the  body  of  them  should 
be  respectably  composed,  in  point  of  conditioB 
in  life,  of  permanent  property,  of  edncationi 
and  of  such  habits  as  enlarge  and  liberaliaa 
the  understanding. 

In  the  calling  of  the  states  general  of 
Fiance,  the  first  thhig  that  struck  me,  wis  a 


great  depaiture  fitwa  die  ancient  courM.  I 
found  the  repreeentaiion  for  the  third  estate 
composed  of  six  hundred  pwsons.  They 
were  equal  in  number  to  the  repreaentativea 
of  both  the  other  orders.  If  the  orders  were 
to  act  aeparalely,  the  number  wouU  not,  b^ 
yond  the  consideration  of  the  expense,  be  of 
much  moment.  But  vrhen  it  became  apparent 
that  the  three  orders  were  to  be  melted  down 
into  one,  the  policy  and  necessary  effect  of 
tfiis  numerous  representation  became  obvious. 
A  very  small  desertion  from  eithsr  of  the 
other  twoorders  must  throw  the  power  of  both 
into  the  handa  of  the  third.  In  fact,  the 
whole  power  of  the  state  was  aoon  resolved 
into  that  body.  Its  due  composttian  becama 
therefore  of  infinitely  the  greater  importance. 

Judge,  Sir,  of  n^  aurprise,  when  I  found 
that  a  very  great  proportion  of  the  assemhiy 
(a  majori^,  I  believe,  of  the  members  who 
attended)  was  composed  of  practitionera  in 
the  law.  It  was  composed,  not  of  dtstinguisb- 
ed  magistrates,  who  had  given  pledges  to 
their  country  of  their  science,  prudence,  and 
integrity;  not  of  leading  advocatea,  the  glory 
of  the  bar ;  not  of  renowned  profoason  in  un^ 
varsities;  but  for  the  fiu*  greater  part,  as  it 
■Mist  in  such  a  numbw,  of  the  inforiour, 
unleamed,  mechanical,  merely  instrumental 
members  of  the  profession.  There  were  dis- 
tinguished exceptions ;  but  the  general  com- 
position was  of  obscure  provincial  advocates, 
of  stewards  of  petty  k>cal  jurisdictions,  coun- 
Hy  attomias,  notaries,  and  the  whole  train  of 
the  ministers  of  municipal  litigation,  the  fo- 
menteri  and  conductora  of  the  petty  war  of 
village  vexation.  From  the  moment  I  read 
the  list,  I  saw  distincdy,  and  very  nearly  as  it 
has  happened,  all  that  waa  to  follow. 

The  decree  of  estimation  in  which  any  pr> 
fession  is  hekl  becomss  the  standard  of  tha 
estimation  in  which  the  profenwrs  hoU  thoo- 
selvee.  Whatever  the  personal  merits  of 
■umy  individual  lawyers  might  have  been,  and 
in  many  it  waa  undoubtedly  vecy  considerable, 
in  that  military  kingdom  no  part  of  the  prefer 
aion  had  been  much  regarded,  egmept  the 
highest  of  all,  who  often  united  to  their  prcH 
fcwifwal  offioea  great  femily  splendour,  and 
were  inveated  widi  great  power  and  authority. 
These  certainly  were  highly  respected,  and 
even  with  no  small  de^ee  of  awe.  Tha 
next  tank  was  not  souch  esteemed;  the  me- 
cfaaaical  part  was  ia  a  very  low  degiae  of 
lapnte. 

Whenever  the  suprero*  authority  is  veslsd 
fat  a  body  so  con^wsed,  it  must  evidently  pro- 
the  oonsequenees  of  supreme  autlMri^ 
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placed  in  the  hank  of  umo  not  taught  habito- 
afly  to  reipect  theroaglyw ;  who  had  no  pr»> 
▼ioufl  fortune  in  character  at  stake ;  who  could 
not  be  expected  to  bear  with  moderation,  or  to 
conduct  widi  discretion,  a  power,  which  they 
themselves,  nxxre  than  any  others,  must  faie 
surprised  to  find  in  their  hands.  Who  ooold 
flatter  himself  that  these  men,  suddenly,  and, 
as  it  were,  by  enchantment,  snatched  from  the 
humblest  rank  of  subordination,  would  not  be 
intoxicated  with  their  unprepared  greatness  ? 
Who  could  ooneeiTe,  that  men,  who  are  ha- 
bitually meddling,  daring,  subtle,  active,  of 
litigious  dispositions  and  unquiet  minds,  would 
easily  (all  back  into  their  old  condition  of 
obscure  contention,  and  laborious,  low,  and 
unprofitable  chicane?  Who  could  doubt  but 
that,  at  any  expense  to  the  state,  of  which 
they  understood  nothing,  they  must  pursue 
their  private  interests,  whidi  they  understood 
but  too  well  ?  It  was  not  an  event  depending 
on  chance  or  contingency.  It  was  inevitable ; 
it  was  necessary ;  it  was  planted  in  the  nature 
of  things.  They  must  join  (if  their  capacity 
did  not  permit  them  to  Uad)  in  any  project 
which  could  procure  to  them  a  Hdgwiu  eonMi' 
tutitm;  which  couU  lay  open  to  them  those 
innumerable  lucrative  jobs  which  follow  in  the 
train  of  all  great  convulsions  and  revolutions 
in  die  state,  and  particularly  in  all  great  and 
violent  permutations  of  property.  Was  it  to 
be  expected  that  they  would  attend  to  the  star 
bility  of  property,  whose  existence  had  always 
depended  upon  whatever  rendered  property 
questionable,  ambiguous,  and  insecure  ?  Their 
objocts  wouki  be  enlarged  with  their  elevation, 
but  their  disposition  and  habits,  and  mode  of 
accomplishing  their  designs,  must  remain  the 
same. 

Well !  but  these  men  were  to  be  tempered 
and  restrained  by  other  descriptions,  of  more 
sober  minds,  and  more  enlarged  understandings. 
Were  they  then  to  be  awed  by  the  super-emi- 
nent authority  and  awful  dignity  of  a  handfiil 
of  country-downs,  who  have  seats  in  that  a»- 
aembly,  some  of  whom  are  said  not  to  be  able 
to  read  and  write  ?  and  by  not  a  greater  num- 
ber of  traders,  who,  though  somewhat  more 
instructed,  and  more  conspicuous  in  the  order 
of  socie^,  had  never  known  any  thing  bejrond 
dieircounthfig-hoose?  No!  both  these  descrip- 
tions were  more  formed  to  be  overborne  and 
•wayed  by  the  intrigues  and  artifices  of  law- 
jrers,  than  to  become  dieir  counterpoise.  With 
such  a  dangerous  disproportion,  the  whole  must 
needs  be  governed  by  them.  To  the  fiicul^ 
of  hiw  was  joined  a  pretty  considerable  pro- 
portion of  the  facuJty  of  medicine.  Thisftfiulty 


had  not,  any  more  than  ihni  of  the  law,  p» 
■essed  in  France  ita  jtist  fftimafion.  Its  pe- 
fessors,  therefore,  nauat  have  the  quaUtiw  of 
mm  not  habituated  to  seotimeols  of  di^i^^ 
But  supposing  they  had  rmnked  an  thsy  si^ 
lo  do,  and  as  with  us  they  do  actoally,  Ai 
■ides  of  sickbeds  are  not  the  acadeoMi  &r 
forming  statesmen  and  le^islnlora.  Tbn  cms 
the  deiJers  in  stocks  and  finds,  who  ssat  k 
eager,  at  any  expense,  to  cfaaBge  their  idn! 
paper  wealth  for  the  more  solid  sukstascs  d 
land.  To  these  were  jtnned  men  of  odierde* 
■criptiom,  from  whom  as  Utile  kiiawkd|t  cf 
or  attention  to  the  interests  at  a  gmt  Mfe 
was  to  be  expected,  and  as  little  regard  to  tht 
stability  of  any  institution  ;  nseo  formed  is  b 
instjumentinotoantrouls.  Soch  ingeaenlw 
the  composition  of  the  T%€ra  £ttd  in  the  »• 
tional  assembly ;  in  which  was  scarcely  to  k 
perceived  the  riisfatest  traces  of  wi^t  we  ol 
the  natural  landed  interest  of  the  country. 

We  know  that  tlie  British  house  of  ooeasas, 
without  shutting  its  doors  to  any  tank  m  wej 
class,  k,  by  the  sure  operation  of  adoqasn 
causes,  filled  with  every  thin^  ilhMtriaui  ■ 
rank,  in  descent,  in  hereditary  and  ia  us^ati 
<^lence,  in  cultivated  talents,  in  nflitey, 
civil,  naval,  and  politic  distinctaoa,  that  tin 
country  can  afibrd.  But  supposing,  vrtMthsidljr 
can  be  supposed  as  a  case,  that  the  ha»e  of 
commons  should  be  composed  in  the  suse 
manner  with  the  7Wi  E(id  in  Franee,  wosU 
thk  dominion  of  chicane  be  home  with  poh 
tienee,  or  even  conceived  withnot  bonovf 
God  forbkl  I  shouU  insinuate  anythii^  den^ 
tory  to  that  profession,  which  w  another  priesi- 
hood,  adminktering  the  rights  of  saaed  ja^ 
tice.  But  whilst  I  revere  men  ia  the  foprtiti— 
which  belong  to  them,  and  would  do,  as  sndb 
as  one  man  can  do,  to  prevent  their  exek* 
sion  from  any,  I  cannot,  to  flatter  theai,  givi 
the  lie  to  nature.  They  are  good  and  usc&l 
in  the  composition ;  they  mast  be 
if  they  pr^Moderate  so  as  virtually  to 
the  whole.  Their  very  ezcellcnoe  m  tkdr 
peculiar  functions  may  be  &r  fiom  a  qualifica- 
tion for  others.  It  cannot  escape  observatioi, 
that  when  men  are  too  modi  ttmttm^A  tp  pfi^ 
fosaional  and  foculty  habits,  and,  as  it  wws, 
inveterate  in  the  recurrent  employment  of  ikat 
narrow  circle,  they  are  rather  disabkd  iksa 
qualified  for  whatever  depends  on  the  kaos^ 
ledge  of  mankind,  on  experience  ia  nnsii 
affaira,  on  a  onnprehensive  ^^'ynniKiitiHl  view  d 
the  various  complicated  external  and 
interests  which  go  to  the  fomMOion  oftlstt 
tiforious  thing  «<^ed  a  stale. 

After  all,  if  the  home  or( 
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faa?e  an  whollj  ivtiTeniooal  and  (kcol^  oom- 
positioo,  what  ia  the  power  of  die  houae  oC 
eommooa,  circumacribed  and  dbot  in  by  the 
inunorable  barriera  of  law,  uaagea,  poaiti?e 
ralea  of  doctrine  and  practiceycounterpoiaed  by 
the  houae  of  kirda,  and  every  moinaat  of  ita 
exiatence  at  the  diacretion  of  the  crown  to 
continue,  prorogue,  or  diaaoKreoa?  The  power 
of  the  houae  of  oommona,  direct  or  indirect,  it 
indeed  great;  and  long  may  it  be  able  to  pre- 
aenre  ita  greatneaa,  and  the  apirit  belonging  to 
true  greatneaa,  at  the  full ;  and  it  will  do  ao, 
aa  long  aa  it  can  keep  the  breakera  of  law  in 
India  from  becoming  the  makera  of  law  for 
England.  The  power,  however,  of  the  houae 
of  oommona,  when  leaat  dnnmiahed,  ia  aa  a 
drop  of  water  in  the  ocean,  compared  to  that 
residing  in  a  aettled  majority  of  yoor  national 
aaaeml^.  That  aaaemUy,  since  the  deatrao- 
tion  of  the  orders,  haa  no  fimdamental  law,  no 
atrict  convention,  no  respected  uaage  to  re- 
strain it.  Instead  of  6nding  themaehrea  obliged 
to  conform  to  a  6zed  constitution,  th^  have  a 
power  to  make  a  constitution  which  shall  con- 
form to  their  designs.  Nothing  in  heaven  or 
upon  earth  can  aerve  aa  a  controol  on  them. 
What  ought  to  be  the  heada,  the  hearta,  the 
diapoaitiona,  that  are  qualified,  or  that  dare, 
not  only  to  make  laws  under  a  fixed  conatitu- 
tion,  but  at  one  heat  to  atrike  oat  a  totally 
new  conatitution  for  a  great  kingdom,  and  in 
every  part  of  it,  fi-om  the  monarch  on  the 
throoetothe  veatzyofapariah?  But— ^*>ols 
ruth  m  when  mgtb  fur  to  trtod.^  Inaocha 
atate  of  unbounded  power,  for  undi^ned  and 
undefinable  purpoaea,  the  evil  of  a  moral  and 
ahnoat  physical  inaptitude  of  the  man  to  the 
fimction,  muat  be  the  greateat  we  can  conceive 
to  happen  in  the  management  of  human  affidra. 
Having  conaidered  the  compoattion  of  the 
third  eatate  aa  it  atood  in  ita  original  firame, 
I  took  a  view  of  the  repreaentativea  of  the 
clergy.  There  too  it  appeared,  that  full  aa 
little  regard  was  had  to  the  general  aecurity  of 
property,  or  to  the  aptitude  of  the  d^iutiea  for 
their  public  purpoaea,  in  the  principlea  of  their 
election.  That  election  was  so  contrived,  aa 
to  aend  a  very  Urge  proportion  of  mere  country 
curatea  to  the  great  and  arduoua  work  of  new- 
modelling  a  atate;  men  who  never  had  aeen 
the  state  so  much  aa  in  a  picture;  men  who 
knew  nothing  of  the  worid  beyond  the  boonda 
of  an  obscure  village ;  who,  immersed  in  hop»> 
less  poverty,  could  regard  all  property,  vHiethar 
aecular  or  ecdeaiaatical,  with  no  other  eye  than 
that  of  envy ;  among  whom  must  be  many,  wlio, 
for  the  sooalleat  hope  of  the  meaneat  dividend 
in  pinnder,  woaM  readily  join  in  any  attanpCa 


upon  a  body  of  weahh,  in  which  they  could 
hardly  look  to  have  any  ahare,  except  in  a  gv 
neral  scramble.  Instead  of  balancing  the 
power  of  the  active  chicaners  in  the  other 
asaenMy,  these  curatea  muat  necessarily  be- 
come the  active  coadjutors,  or  at  best  the 
paaaive  instruments  of  thoae  by  whom  they  have 
been  habitoaUy  guided  in  their  pec^  village 
concema.  They  too  coaU  hardly  be  the  most 
conaciencious  of  their  kind,  who^  presuming  upon 
tfieir  incompetent  underatanding,  could  intrigue 
for  a  trust  which  led  them  fivtn  their  natural 
vslatian  to  their  fk>cks,  and  their  natural  spheres 
of  action,  to  undertake  the  regeneration  of 
Idngdoma.  This  preponderating  weight  being 
added  to  the  force  of  the  body  of  chicane  in 
the  Tien  Eud,  completed  that  momentum  of 
ignorance,  rashness,  preamnption,  and  lust  of 
plunder,  which  nothbig  haa  been  able  to  reaiat. 

To  observing  men  it  must  have  appeared 
firom  the  beginning,  that  the  majority  of  the 
Third  Estate,  in  conjunction  with  each  a  de- 
putation from  the  clergy  aa  I  have  described, 
whilst  it  pursued  the  destruction  of  the  nobility, 
wouM  inevitably  become  aubeervient  to  the 
worst  deaigna  of  individuala  in  that  dass.  In 
die  spoil  and  humiliation  of  their  own  order 
these  individuals  wouki  poasess  a  sure  fund  for 
the  pay  of  their  new  fbUowera.  To  squander 
away  the  objecta  which  made  the  happineaa  of 
their  ft^owa,  woukl  be  to  them  no  aacrifice  at 
all.  Turbuksnt,  discontented  men  of  quality, 
in  pvnportion  as  they  are  puffed  up  with  per- 
soud  pride  and  arrogance,  generally  despuM 
their  own  order.  One  of  the  first  symptoma 
they  diaoover  of  a  aelfish  and  misohievous  am- 
bition, ia  a  profligate  disregpjrd  of  a  dignity 
which  they  partake  with  oUiera.  To  be  atF> 
tached  to  the  aubdivision,  to  love  the  little  platoon 
we  bekxig  to  in  aociety,  ia  the  first  principle 
(the  germ  aa  it  were)  of  public  aflfectiona.  It 
ia  the  first  link  in  the  aeriea  by  which  we  pro- 
ceed towarda  a  love  to  our  country  and  to 
mankind.  The  intereat  of  that  portion  of  social 
arrangement  iaatruat  intbehandaof  all  thoaa 
who  compose  it ;  and  aa  none  but  bad  men 
wouki  justify  it  in  abuse,  none  but  traitora 
woukl  barlMT  it  away  for  their  own  peraonal 
advantage. 

There  were,  in  the  tune  of  our  civil  troublea 
m  England,  (I  do  not  know  whether  you  have 
any  wch  in  your  assembly  in  France,)  seve- 
ral persona,  like  the  then  Earl  of  Holland,  who 
by  diemaelvea  or  their  families  had  brought  an 
odium  on  the  throne,  by  the  prodigal  diapenaa- 
tion  of  ita  bountiea  towards  them,  who  after^ 
warda  joined  in  the  rebellions  arising  fitim  the 
disoontenta  of  which  they  were  theuMclvea  Iha 
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mm  who  helped  to  pibveit  that  throM  try,  onmnwiiiratiMi  to  k  tke  fcro  aad 
to  which  they  owed,  fome  of  them,  their  cxie-  onder  which  it  ntfcred.    I  <io  not  say  {Qd 
teoce,  othen  all  that  power  which  they  em-  Horbid)  I  do  not  miy,  tfaat  the  Tivtuee  ef  «A 
plojed  to  ruin  their  beoe&ctor.    If  any  bounda  men  were  to  be  taken  as  a  baknoe  to  their 
■ra  set  to  the  rapacioui  demands  of  thataoct  crimee;  but  they   wer«  aoam  cmieuite  l» 
of  people,  or  that  othen  are  permitted  to  par-  their  effecta.   Siich  was,  as  I  aaid,  om  Cffa» 
take  in  the  objects  they  would  engroai,reTenfe  weQ.    Such  were  jour  wiM&n  men  of  GeiMi, 
and  enry  soon  6U  op  the  craring  void  that  is  Coadia,  and  ColignM.    Such  tiie  ITifkiliim. 
left  in  their  avarice.    CoofiDunded  by  the  oooih  who  in  more  qoiel  tioaes  acted  sa  the  spirit  rf 
plication  of  distempered  passions,  their  reason  a  civil  war.    Such,  aa  baCtar  men,  and  ia  » 
is  disturbed;  their  views  beoome  vast  and  lem  dubious  oauee,    were   yoor  Hewy  *i 
perplexed;  to  others  ineiplicable;  to  them-  Fourth  and  yourSuUy,  thougk  nnnsd in dti 
selves  uncertain.     They  find,  on  all  sides,  oonfiaions,  and  not  wholly  vritkoat  sosm  d 
bounds  to  their  unprincipled  ambition  in  any  their  tainL    It  is  a  thing  to  be  wm>deied  at,a 
find  order  of  things.    But  in  the  fog  and  base  aee  how  very  soon  Fnmee,  when  she  bad  t 
of  oonfbsion  all  is  enlarged,  and  appears  witb-  moment  to  respire,  recovered  and  esMfii 
out  any  limit.  from  the  kmgest  and  moat  dreadU  civfl  ev 
When  men  of  rank  sacrifice  aJl  ideas  of  dig-  that  ever  was  known  in  anj  nation.    Whvf 
nity  to  an  ambition  without  a  distinct  object.  Because,  among  all  their  maimanis,  they  bU 
and  work  with  km  iosUnnnents  and  for  km  not  slain  the  simd  in  their  ouunlry.    A  em- 
ends, the  whole  composition  becomes  low  and  scious  dignity,  a  nohle  pride,  i 
base.    Does  not  something  like  this  now  ap-  of  glory  and  emulation,  waa  not 
pear  in  France  7    Does  it  not  produce  som»-  On  the  contrary,  it  was  kindled  and 
thing  ignoble  and  inglorious  ?  a  kind  of  mean-  The  organs  abo  of  the  state, 
nem  in  all  the  prevalent  policy  7  a  tendency  in  tered,  existed.    All  the  prises  of 
all  that  ia  done  to  lower  along  with  individiuals  virtue,  all  the  rewards,  all  the 
all  the  dignity  and  importance  of  the  state  ?  remained.    But  jrour  preeent  oonfusioa,  Ifta  a 
Other  revolutions  have  been  conducted  by  palsy,  has  attacked  the  foontaia  of  lifo  iteelt 
persons,  who  whilst  they  attempted  or  afiected  Every  person  in  your  country,  ta  a 
changes  in  the  commonwealth,  sanctified  their  to  be  actuated  by  a  principle  of  honour, 
ambition  by  advancing  the  dignity  of  the  peo-  graced  and  defied,  and  can 
pie  whose  peace  they  troubled.    They  had  sensation  of  lifo,  except  in  a  mortified  mi 
long  views.    They  aimed  at  the  nde,  not  at  humiliated  indignation.      Bat  this  gcjaeratim 
the  destnictkm  of  their  oowitry.    They  were  will  quickly  pass  away.    The  next  ganaratim 
men  of  great  civil,  and  great  military  talents,  of  the  nobility  will  reeemble  the  artificere  tai 
and  if  the  terrour,  the  ornament  of  their  age.  ck>wns,  and  money-jobbera,  uanrers,  and  Jeae, 
They  were  not  like  Jew  brokers  contending  who  wifl  be  always  their  ieBows,  TiniiT*r— 
with  eadi  other  who  could  best  remedy  with  their  maslere.    Believe  me,  Sir,  those  «be 
fiwidulent  circulation  and  depreciated  paper  attempt  to  level,  never  eqjualiae.    In  all  soeie* 
the  wretchedness  and  ruin  brought  on  their  ties,  eonsisting  of  various  deacriptioaB  ef  cki> 
country  by  their  degenerate  councils.  Tbecom-  sens,  some  deeeription  aaost  be  upperoMst. 
pUment  made  to  one  of  the  great  bad  men  of  the  The  leveOera  theniifara  only  nhaafe  and  per* 
oU  atamp  (Cromwell)  by  hu  kinsman,  a  fitvou-  vert  the  nalaral  order  of  thiaga ;  they  load  Ae 
rite  poet  of  that  time,  shews  what  it  was  he  edifice  of  society,  by  setting  up  in  tiie  air 
proposed,  and  what  indeed  to  a  great  degree  he  what  the  solidity  of  the  straotnre  requires  l» 
aocompUshed  in  the  auccem  or  his  anSiition:  be  on  the  ground.    The  asaociatiaaB  of  taihve 

and  carpenters,  of  which  the  repidiUe  (of  ftrie, 

«<  Btin  aa  yea  rise,  the  efott  exalted  too,  for  instance)  is  eompoeed,  cannot  be  eqnsl » 

;i  EL°^  "^  «??f*'  '"**!!?  '^'  '^^'f"*''*  **^  ^  ^  *•  situation,  into  vrhfch,  by  the  worst  of mv- 

" ChangM  like  the  world's  great  acene,  when  ^^^,^  .„  JL««.t4n«  L,  tk-.  ---  ^ 

without  noiee  pations,  an  usurpation  on  the  prerojpatiwa  rf 

«  The  rising  sun  nlght*8  vulgar  Ugfate  deetroye.'*  nature,  you  attempt  to  force  them. 

The  chancellor  of  France  at  the  openii^ef 

These  distmberB  were  not  so  much  like  men  the  states,  said,  in  a  tone  of  oratorical  ioviik, 

usurping  power,  as  asserting  their  natural  place  fiwt  all  occupations  were  honoorable.    ITbs 

in  society.   Their  rising  was  to  illuminate  and  meant  only,  that  no  honest  enybymtnt  w« 

beautify  die  world.    TImIt  conquest  over  their  disgraoefiil,  he  would  not  have  gone  bejeai 

competitors  was  by  outshining  them.  The  hand  the  truth.    But  in  ameiliag,  that  any  thing  h 

that,  like  a  deitiwfinf  tatel^  smote  the  eoon-  hoooorable,  we  imply  aona  distinotiea  ii  iM 
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fiTour.  The  oociqNttion  of  m  haJr-Jiuwui,  or 
ofa  working  tallow-dnuDcHery  camiot  be  m  mtt- 
ter  of  boooar  to  anj  person — to  w%j  notfaing  of 
a  nun^r  of  other  more  Mnrile  enqilojmeats. 
Such  descripdooB  of  men  ought  not  to  su^ 
oppression  from  the  state ;  but  the  state  mSera 
oppression,  if  such  as  thej,  eidier  indiridiiaMy 
or  collectireljry  are  permittBd  to  nrie.  In  diis 
you  think  yoo  are  cnmbaring  prejndieei  but 
you  are  at  war  with  nature.* 

I  do  not,  my  dear  Sir,  conceive  joa  to  be 
of  that  sophistical  capdoos  spirit,  or  of  that 
uncandid  dubess,  as  to  require,  for  every  gene- 
ral obseryation  or  sentiment,  an  explicit  detail 
of  the  correctives  and  exceptions,  whidi  reason 
will  presume  to  be  inchided  in  all  tiie  general 
propositions  which  come  from  reasonable  men. 
You  do  not  imagine,  that  I  wtdi  to  confine 
power,  authority,  and  distinctian  to  bk>od,  and 
names,  and  titles.  No,  Sir.  There  is  no 
qualification  for  gotemment  but  Tirtue  and 
wisdom,  actual  or  presumptire.  Whererer 
they  are  actually  found,  they  have,  m  what* 
ever  state,  condition,  prdiMsion  or  trade,  the 
passport  ofHeaven  to  human  place  and  honour. 
Woe  to  the  country  which  would  madly  and 
impiously  reject  the  serrice  of  the  talente  and 
virtues,  civil,  military,  or  religious,  that  are 
given  to  grace  and  to  serve  it;  and  would  con- 
demn to  obscurity  every  thing  formed  todiiRise 
hntre  and  ^ory  aroond  a  state.  Woe  to  thaC 
couatiy  too,  that  passing  mto  the  opposito 
extreme,  considers  a  low  education,  a  mean 
contracted  view  of  things,  a  sordid,  mercenanr 
occupation,  as  a  preferable  title  to  command. 
Every  thing  ought  to  be  open;  but  not  indif> 
ferently  to  every  man.  No  rotatian ;  no  ap- 
pointment by  kt;  no  mode  ofelectioD  epera- 


*  Ecclasiftsticus.  efay,  znviiL  verse  94.  9f. 

**  The  wisdom  of  a  bamed  man  comecb  by 
opportunity  of  leisure :  and  he  that  hath  liule 
business  shall  become  wise.**— «  How  can  he 
get  wisdom  that  hoMeth  the  pK>Bgb,  and  chat 
gloriech  in  the  goad ;  that  drivech  oxen ;  and  Is 
occupied  In  ihelr  labours;  and  whose  talk  is  of 
bullocks?** 

Ver.  97.  **8o  every  carpenter  and  work* 
master  that  labonrath  night  and  day,**  Ike. 

Ver.  3S.  <*  Tkey  shall  not  be  sought  for  ki 
public  counsel,  nor  sit  high  In  the  congregation : 
they  shall  not  sk  on  the  fudges*  seat,  nor  under- 
stand  the  sentence  of  fodgment:  they  cannoc 
declare  jusdce  and  judgment,  and  they  sludl 
not  be  found  where  parables  are  spoken.** 

Ver.  S4.  **  But  they  will  maintain  the  state 
of  the  world.** 

I  do  not  determine  whedier  this  book  be  cane- 
nkal,  as  the  (HlUcan  ehureh  (till  laiaiy)  has 
considered  It,  or  apocrypha,  as  ban  it  Is  taken. 
I  am  sure  It  contains  a  great  deal  of  sense,  and 
truth. 


ting  in  the  spirit  of  aortitiai  or  rDtation,  can  bo 
generally  good  in  a  govwnmenl  oonvemnt  in 
extensive  objects.  Beeaase  dtey  have  no  ts»- 
dem^,  direct  or  indirect,  to  select  tlie  nan 
with  a  view  to  the  duty,  or  to  aeoanamodala 
the  one  to  tite  other.  I  do  not  hesitato  to  say, 
that  the  road  to  eniinem'e  and  power,  froai 
obaonre  oooditioB,  ooglit  not  to  be  mada  too 
•aaj,  nor  a  tiling  too  much  of  coarse.  If  rare 
aaertt  Im  tlie  rarest  of  all  rare  things,  it  ooght 
to  pans  through  some  sort  of  probiSioB.  The 
teinple  of  lianour  on^  to  be  seated  on  an 
eminenoe.  If  it  be  opened  dvough  viitoe,  let 
it  be  remembered  too,  tiiat  virtne  is  never  tried 
but  by  some  diflkdty  and  eome  straggle. 

Nothing  is  a  doe  and  adequate  repressota- 
tion  of  a  state,  tiiat  does  not  repreeent  tte  abi- 
lity, as  well  as  ite  property.  But  as  ability  is 
a  vigorous  and  active  principle,  and  as  pr»> 
perty  is  sluggish,  inert  and  timid,  it  never  can 
benfe&om  the  invasions  of  ability,  onlees  it 
be,  out  of  all  proportioii,  predominant  in  the 
repreeentatfam.  It  must  be  repreeented  too  in 
great  masses  of  aocomalation,  or  it  is  not 
ri|^  protected.  The  characteristic  essenne 
Of  property,  formed  oat  of  tlM  combined  prin- 
ciples of  ilB  aoquisitioB  and  consei  ration,  is 
to  be  iinsgiial.  The  great  masses  therefore 
which  excite  envy,  and  tempt  rapacity,  most 
be  put  out  cf  the  posribility  of  danger.  Then 
Ihey  form  a  natural  rampart  about  the  Ic 
properties  in  aH  their  gradalions.  The 
quantity  of  property,  wtiioh  is  by  the  natural 
ooarae  of  thmgs  divided  amongmany,  haa  net 
the  same  operation.  Ite  defensive  pow«r  is 
weakened  as  it  is  diffused.  In  this  diflbsion 
each  man's  portion  is  less  than  what,  in  tlM 
eagerness  of  his  deeiree,  he  may  flatter  him- 
■rif  toobtain by  diBsipatiag  the  aocuraulationi 
of  odiera.  The  phnd«r  of  the  few  wouU  in- 
deed give  but  a  share  iDOonoeivably  small  in 
tiie  distrftotioB  to  the  many.  But  dte  many 
are  not  capable  of  making  thb  calculation ; 
and  tlioee  who  lead  tfiem  to  rapine,  never  in- 
tend  this  distribotiflB. 

The  power  of  perpetuating  onr  property  in 
our  fiunUiea  is  one  of  the  most  vakiable  and 
interesting  cirouawtanees  belonging  to  it,  and 
that  which  tends  the  most  to  tM  perpetuation 
ofsociety  itself.  It  raakesour  wiiakness  sid>- 
■ervient  to  our  virtue ;  it  grafts  benevolence 
oven  upon  avarice.  The  poesesson  of  ftmily 
wealth,  and  of  the  distinetioB  which  attends 
hereditary  poasessieB  (as  most  concerned  in 
ft)  are  tiie  natural  seenritiee  for  tins  traasmis- 
non.  With  as,  the  house  of  peen  is  foroted 
tqiQO  tfds  principle.    It  Is  wfaoOy  eomioead  af 
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•ad  mad*  theralbre  the  third  oTthe  le^^ature ;  toil,  to  be  eent  to  swell  the  innleMt,or  |hi> 

•ad  in  the  last  event,  the  aole  judge  of  all  pro-  per  the  luxury,  of  the  mechanics  of  Pvk.  h 

perty  in  all  its  wbdiTiaiona.    The  house  of  thii  they  will  see  none  of  the  equaHtyiOndvdi 

ooimnnns  too,  though  not  neoesmrUy,  yet  in  pretence  of  whk^  tbey  bare  been  leaptad  s 

fret,  is  always  so  composed  in  the  fiur  greater  throw  off  their  nUe^ance  to  their  sovere^H 

part.     Let  those  large  proprietors  be  what  well  as  the  ancient  coDstitiition  of  Umtch^ 

they  will,  and  they  have  their  chance  of  being  try.    There  can  be  no  capital  city  in  SKfci 

among  the  best,  they  are  at  the  very  worst,  oonstitutioii  as  they  have  lately  made.    Tkf 

the  baBast  in  the  Teasel  of  the  commonwealth,  have  ibrgot,  that  when  they  (rained  desMcnfic 

For  though  hereditary  weahh,  and  the  rank  governments,  they  bad  rirtuatty  dieiwiaiwii 

which  goes  with  it,  are  too  much  idolized  by  their  oountiy.    The  pesaoo  whom  th^  pe» 

creeping  sycophants,  and  the  blind  abject  ad-  Tere  in  calling  king,  has  ilot  power  Mt  tabs 

mirers  of  power,  they  are  too  rashly  alighted  by  the  hundredth  part  sufficient  to  hold  to{itbv 

in  shaUow  speculatioitt  of  the  petulant,  aasn-  this  caQedion  of  republics.      The  rqiohfic  d 

ming,  short-idghted  coxcombs  of  philosophy.  Paris  will  endeavour  indeed  to  conipislsib 

Some  decent  regulated  pre-eminence,  some  debaucheiy  of  the  army,  and  illegally  to  po^ 

preference  (not  exdusive  appropriation)  given  petuate  the  assembly,  without  resort  to  ilioas' 

to  birth,  is  neither  unnatural,  nor  unjust,  nor  etituents,  as  the  means  of  conriiwring  iii  dsy- 

impolitic  tism.    It  will  make  eflbrta,  by  bcoaauB|  in 

It  is  said,  that  twenty-four  millions  ought  to  heart  of  a  boundless  paper  circulation,  to^w 

prevail  over  two  hundred  thousand.    True ;  if  every  thing  to  itself;  but  in  vain.    All  Ail 

the  constitution  of  a  kingdom  be  a  problem  of  policy  in  the  end  will  af^pear  as  feeble  m  it 

arithmetic.    This  sort  of  disoourw  does  well  is  now  violent 

enough  with  the  hunp-post  for  its  second :  to  If  this  be  your  actual  situation,  com^uwlu 

men  who  moy  reason  cahnly,  it  is  ridicukxis.  the  situation  to  vrfiich  you  were  caOed,  ai  i 

The  will  of  the  many,  and  their  interest,  must  were  by  the  voice  of  Grod  and  man,  I  cuMt 

very  often  differ ;  and  great  will  be  the  6iS(^  hid  it  in  my  heart  to  congratulate  yon  oalht 

rence  when  they  make  an  evil  choice.    A  go-  choice  you  have  made,  or  the  snooflss  sMii 

venunent  of  five  hundred  oountiy  attoinies  has  attMided  your  endeavours.    I  can  as  Sfdi 

and  obecure  curates  ii  not  good  for  twonty-  recommend  to  any  other  nation  a  oooJKt 

fourmillionsof  men,  though  it  were  chosen  by  grounded  on  such  priaciplee,  and  pmJsctiit 

eight  and  forty  millions;  nor  is  it  the  better  for  of  such  effects    That  I  must  leave  to  fkm 

being  guided  by  a  docen  of  persons  of  quality,  who  can  see  further  into  yooral&iis  than  I  an 

who  have  betrayed  their  trust  in  order  to  obtain  able  to  do,  and  who  best  know  bow&ryotf 

that  power.    At  present,  you  seem  in  every  actions  are  fovourable  to  their  deai^as.    TV 

thing  to  have  strayed  out  of  the  high  road  of  gentlemen  of  the  revolution  society,  who  was 

nature.     The  property  of  France  does  not  so  early  in  their  oongratulalioos,  appear  to  le 

govern  it.    Of  course  proper^  is  destroyed,  strongly  of  opinion  that  there  is  some  sdMne 

and  rational  liberty  has  no  existence.     AH  of  pditics  rdative  to  this  country,  in  which 

you  have  got  for  the  present  ii  a  pi^wr  circu-  your  proceedings  may,  in  some  way,  be  mefoL 

lation,  and  a  stock  jobbing  constitution :  and  For  your  Dr.  Price,  who  aeeos  to  have  specs* 

as  to  the  future,  do  jroo  serMUsly  think  that  the  laied  himself  into  no  small  degree  of  forvoor 

territory  of  France,  upon  the  republican  sys-  upon  this  subject,  addresses  his  andiftavs  ai 

lem  of  eighty-three  independent  municipalities  the  foUowing  very  remarkable  words :  *'  I  ou> 

(to  say  nothing  of  the  parts  that  compose  them)  not  conclude  without  recalling  ^wtkukulf  to 

can  ever  be  governed  as  one  body,  or  can  ever  your  recollection  a  consideration  which  ihiw 

be  set  in  motion  by  the  impulse  of  one  mind  ?  man  than  onoe  alhtded  to,  and  which  probably 

When  the  national  assembly  has  completed  your  thoughts  have  been  all  along-  awfayarsy  t 

its  work,  it  will  have  accomplished  its  ruin,  a  consideration  with  which  my  wumi  u  •»• 

These  commonwealths  will  not  long  bear  a  prt$$ed  more  than  I  eon  tapnm.    I  mean  Ibi 

state  of  subjection  to  the  republic  of  Paris,  couideration  cC  iho  ftmmblemen  efAtj^ 

They  will  not  bear  that  this  one  body  shoukl  soil  thnu  to  aU  sstrtfons  m  Ae  emm  ^ 

monopolize  the  captivi^  of  the  king,  and  the  Hberfy." 

dominion  over  the  assembly  calling  itself  na-  It  is  plain  that  the  mind  of  this  foSHi''^ 

UonaL    Each  will  keep  its  own  portion  of  the  preacher  was  at  the  time  bis  widi  soom  ei- 

spoil  of  the  church  to  itself;  and  it  will  not  tra ordinary  design;  and  it  is  very  probiMt 

suffer  either  diat  spoU,  or  the  more  just  fruits  that  the  thoughta  of  his  audience,  vHm>  «ad«- 

oftbeir  industry,  or  the  natural  produce  of  their  atood  him  better  than  I  do,  d^  al  aha| 
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run  before  him  in  his  reflection,  and  in  the 
whole  train  of  consequences  to  which  it  led. 

Before  I  read  that  sennon,  I  really  thought 
I  had  lived  in  a  free  country ;  and  it  was  an 
errour  I  cherished,  because  it  gare  me  a  grater 
liking  to  the  country  I  lived  in.    I  was  indeed 
aware,  that  a  jealous,  ever-waking  rigilance, 
to  guard  the  treasure  of  our  liber^,  not  ody  fitNn 
invasion,  but  from  decay  and  comiptioa,  waa 
our  best  wisdom  and  our  first  duty.    However, 
I  considered  that  treasure  rather  aa  a  poae*- 
sion  to  be  secured  than  as  a  prixe  to  be  ooo* 
tended  for.    I  did  not  discern  how  the  prontnt 
time  came  to  be  so  very  favourable  to  dl  eser- 
tiona  in  the  cause  of  freedom.    The  present 
time  differs  fit)m  any  other  only  by  the  circum* 
stance  of  what  is  doing  in  Frwace.    If  tho 
example  of  that  nation  is  to  have  an  inflnwtipe 
on  this,  I  can  easily  conceive  vrfay  some  of 
their  proceedings  whidi  have  an  unpleasant  a«» 
pect,  and  are  not  quite  reooncileable  to  huni»> 
nity,  generosity,  good  &ith,  and  justice,  are 
palliated  with  so  much  milky  good-nature  to- 
wards the  actors,  and  borne  with  so  much  he- 
roic fortitude  towards   the  sufierers.     It  is 
certainly  not  prudent  to  discredit  the  authority 
of  an  example  we  mean  to  follow.    But  allow- 
ing this,  we  are  led  to  a  very  natural  ques- 
tion ; — What  is  that  cause  of  liberty,  and  what 
are  those  exertions  in  its  &vour,  to  which  tho 
examine  of  France  is  so  singularly  auspicious  7 
Is  our  monarchy  to  be  annihilated,  with  all  the 
laws,  all  the  tribunals,  and  all  the  ancient  cor- 
porations of  the  kingdom  ?    Is  every  landmark 
of  the  country  to  be  done  away  in  favour  of  a 
geometrical  and  arithmetical  constitutiaa  ?    Is 
the  house  of  k)rds  to  be  voted  uselesB?    laepie- 
copacy  to  be  abolished?    Are  the  church  lands 
to  be  sold  to  Jews  and  jobbers;  or  given  to  bribe 
new  mvented  municipal  republics  into  a  parti- 
cipation in  sacrilege  ?    Are  all  the  taxes  to 
be  voted  grievances,  and  the  revenue  reduced 
to  a  patriotic  contribution,  or  patriotic  pre- 
sents ?    Are  silver  shoe-buckles  to  be  substi- 
tuted in  the  place  of  the  land  tax  and  the  malt 
tax,  for  thesuppcfft  of  the  naval  strength  d'this 
kingdom  ?    Are  all  ordeis,  ranks,  and  distino- 
iions  to  be  confounded,  that  out  of  universal 
anarchy,  joiiMd  to  national  bankruptcy,  three 
er  four  thousand  democracies  should  be  formed 
into  ei^^-three,  and  that  they  may  all,  by 
some  sort  of  unknown  attractive  power,  be 
organized  into  one  7    For  this  great  end  is  the 
army  to  b^  seduced  from  its  discipline  and  its 
ideUty,  first  by  every  kind  d'debaucheTy,  and 
then  by  the  terrible  precedent  of  a  donative  in 
the  iMrease  of  pay?    Are  the  curates  to  be 
•ediioed  from  their  bishopa,  by  holding  out  to 


them  the  delusive  hope  of  a  dole  out  of  tho 
^wils  of  their  own  order?    Are  the  ritiiw 
df  London  to  be  drawn  from  their  allegianoo 
by  feeding  them  at  the  expense  of  their  feUonw 
subjects  ?    Is  a  compulsory  paper  currency  to 
be  substituted  in  the  place  of  the  legal  ooin  of 
this  kingdom  7    Is  what  remains  or  the  plun- 
dered stock  of  public  revenue  to  be  employeil 
in  the  wild  project  of  maintaining  two  armies 
to  watch  over  and  to  fight  wish  each  other  ?    If 
these  are  the  ends  and  means  of  the  revolution 
society,  I  admit  they  are  well  assorted  ;  and 
France  may  fivnish  them  for  both  with  prece- 
dents in  point. 

I   see  that  your    example    is  heU  out  to 
shame  us.  I  know  diat  we  are  supposed  a  duO 
sluggish  race,  rendered  passive  by  finding  our 
situation  tolerable,  and  prevented  by  a  medi- 
ocri^  of  freedom  from  ever  attaining  to  its  full 
perfection.    Your  Inders  in  France  began  by 
affecting  to  admire,  almost  to  adore,  the  British 
constitution ;  but,  as  they  advanced,  they  came 
to  look  upon  it  with  a  sovereign  contempL 
The  fiiends  of  your  national  asMmbly  among 
OB  have  full  as  mean  an  opinion  of  fHiat  was 
formeriy  thou^t  the  glory  of  their  country. 
The  revolution  society  has  discovered  that  the 
English  nation  is  not  free.    They  are  convin- 
ced that  the  inequality  in  our  representation  is 
a  <<  defect  in  our  constitution  §o  grom  andpalL' 
pabkf  as  to  make  it  excellent  chiefly  in  form 
mod  theory.***    That  a  representation  in  the 
l^^lature  of  a  kingdom  is  not  only  the  basis 
ofall  constitutional  liberty  in  it,  but  of  "  off 
UgUimate  government;  that  without  it  a  go- 
vernment is  nothing  bat  an  uaurpationf* — that 
"  when  the  representation  is/Hvfia/,  the  king- 
dom possesses  liberty  only  partuify;  and  if 
extremely  partial,  it  gives  only  a  eemblanee ; 
and  if  not  only  extremely  partial,  but  corruptly 
chosen,  it  becomes  a  nuieanee"    Dr.  Price 
oonsideis  this  inadequacy  (^  representation  as 
our  fundamental  grievanee ;  and  though,  as  to 
the  corruption  of  this  semblance  of  representa- 
tion, he  hopes  it  is  not  yet  arrived  to  its  full 
perfb^ionoSr  depravity;  be  fears  that  <<  nothing 
will  be  done  towards  gaining  for  as  this  eeeen- 
tial  bletnngt  until  some  great  abuae  qf  power 
again  provokes  our  resentment,  or  some  greai 
calamity  again  alarms  our  fears,  or  perhaps  till 
the  acquisition  of  a  jmre  on^  einal  repreeenta- 
lion  bjf  other  countrieif  whilst  we  are  modted 
with  theskodoio,  kindles  our  shame."   To  this 
he  subjoins  a  note  in  these  words.    **  A  repre- 
sentation chosen  chiefly  by  the  treasury,  and 

*  Diseoiirss  on  the  Lots  of  our  Cooatry,  Id 
sdlLp.a0i 
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a /te  tlHanad  of  the  dre^  of  the  people,  who  mde  oa  Um  rarolulkm.    TherevolutioBvUd 

«•  gwwBlly  pud  for  their  volM.*'  ie  reeorted  to  Cor  a  title,  on  tliMriyetam,  «iM 

Tea  will  enile  here  at  the  cwiHwiry  oC  &  title  itaelf.    The  revokukm  k  hnh,  tarn- 

Ihoee  deneoeratiets,  who,  when  they  ere  not  ok  ding  to  their  theory,  upon  a  baab  doi  dhr 

their  guud,  treat  the  honbler  part  of  the  oo»-  eotid  than  our  preeeat  fiitwalitiee,  m  k  wi 

■Diiitj  with  the  greateot  oootempt,  whibt,  at  -de  by  ahoueeof  lowie  ■ot  repi i»wtm| f 

the  nme  tiflM,  they  preCead  to  make  tliem  the  oae  hot  tbimulf  ea ;  and  by  a  hcaai  qf  caa- 

dipoeitoriee  of  all  power.     It  woaid  require  a  mom  eatactly  aacb  a»  tha  priawt,  that  ■»  ■ 

loaf  diaooone  to  point  out  to  yoa  the  nMny&l-  Ihey  term  it,  hy  a  aMra*'alHbdow  and  mocker;' 

laciea  that  hvk  in  the  geaerahty  aad  equivocal  of  repreaentalioa. 

nature  of  the  ternw  **  inadequate  repreeenta-  Soaiething  they  naatdaacroy,  or  they  naBti 

tioB.*'    1  ahall  only  say  here,  in  juetice  to  that  th«DBel?ee  to  exiit  fer  no  pai|Maa.    Oaewtii 

old  ftahioiied  cooetitution,  under  which  we  far  dealroyinf  the  civil  power  throogh  ^^ 

have  kxig  proepered,  that  our  repreeentation  deeiaaCical;  another  for  danaoliehiag  the  eed»- 

haa  been  found  perfectly  adequate  to  all  die  aastic  through  the  ctriL    They  we  aware  ika 

pnrpoeea  for  which  a  repreeentation  of  the  peo-  the  wont  coaeequencea  migjht  happai  to  tb 

pie  can  be  deeired  or  derieed.    I  defy  the  ene-  public  in  aaxxapUahing   tlua  doaUe  luia  d 

miee  of  our  cooatitution  to  ahew  the  contrary.  cbiVGh  and  atate ;  bat  they  av«  ao  healad  «idi 

To  detail  the  particularo  in  which  it  ia  found  their  theoriea,  that  they  fiva  avire  than  hiafe, 

ao  weU  to  promote  its  ends,  woukl  demand  a  that  thia  ruin,  with  all  tiM  aaiachkfa  that  aaa 

treatise  on  our  practical  oonatitatioo.    I  state  lead  to  it  aad  attend  it,  aad  whiehta 

here  the  doctrine  ofthererohitionista,  only  that  appear  quite  certain,  woold  not  be 

you  and  others  may  see,  what  an  opinion  these  to  them,  or  very  reaMto  froaa  their 

gentlemen  entertain  of  the  constitution  of  their  A  man  unongthem  of  gjraat 

country,  and  why  they  seem  to  think  that  some  certainly  of  great  talente,  sfinakhqi^  oft  a^ 

great  abuse  of  power,  or  some  great  calamity,  poeed  afliaaee  between  ^undb  and  state. 


t 


as  giving  a  chance  for  the  Uemings  of  a  oon-     «  peihapa  we  anal  mait  Jnr  dm  fdk  ^  fkt 
atitutioo  according  to  their  ideas,  wouki  be    ^swav  before  this  moot  oanataral  alliaarn  ki 


much  paBiaied  to  their  feelings ;  you  see  10^  broken.    Calandtooa  no  doubt  will  that  tam 

Ift^  are  ao  much  enamoured  of  your  fair  and  be.   But  what  convulaioo  in  the  poKtieal  «wU 

eoual  representation,  which  being  once  obtab-  ought  to  be  a  subiect  of  lanwiilBfiiai,  if  it  kt 

ed,  the  same  efiecui  might  foUow.    Tou  see  attended  with  ao  deairahle  an  efieet?"  T« 

they  consider  our  house  of  commons  as  only  see  with  what  a  ateady  eye  tfasae 

"  a  semblance,"  *"  a  form,*'  **  a  theory ,**  «<  a  are  prepared  to  view  die  _ 

ahadow,"  "  a  mockery,*'  perhaps  **  a  nuisance.'*  whidi  can  be&D  their  country ! 

These  gentlemen  rahie  themsehree  on  being        It  b  no  wonder  dmielbte,  that  widi  Amo 

systematic;  and  not  without  reason.     They  ideas  of  eveiy  thing  ia  their  coastitaiioa  ad 

must  therefore  look  on  this  gross  and  palpable  government  at  home,  either  in  ehnv^  orsBtfe. 

defect  of  representation,  this  fondamental  gri»>  as  illegitimate  aad  usurped,  or  at  bast  at  t 

▼anoe  (so  they  call  it)  aa  a  thing  not  only  vain  mo^ery,  they  kwk  abroad  with  aa  aafv 

vicious  in  itself,  but  as  rendering  our  whole  and  passionate  endiUBiaaBB.    YHulat  thsyaft 

government  abaohitely  iSegittfyMfe,  and  not  at  poaaeaaed  by  dieae  notiona,  it  ia  vaia  to  tab 

all  better  than  a  downright  vsiirpatMm.    Ano-  to  them  of  the  praotiee  of  their  anoeaion,  tki 

ther  revolution  to  get  rid  of  this  illegitimate  fondamental  kwa  of  their  eooatry,  the  iasi 

and  usurped  government,  would  of  course  be  form  of  a  constitutioa,  whooe  merita 

perfectly  justifiaUe,  if  not  absohitelyneceaaary.  firmed  by  the  aoUd  test  of  loaf 

Indeed  their  principle,  if  you  observe  it  with  and  an  increasing  pdblic  atiei^^  and  i 

any  attention,  goes  much  iiirther  than  to  an  prosperity.    Th^  despise  experience  at  Iki 

alteration  in  the  election  of  the  house  of  com-  wisdom  of  mdettered  men ;  aad  an  for  the  isit, 

mona ;  for,  if  popular  representation,  or  choice,  they  have  wrought  uader-grouad  a  auae  thit 

ia  necessary  to  the  UgUimaaf  of  all  govern-  will  bfow  op  at  one  grand  fplsainn  aU  eaam> 

ment,  the  house  of  lords  is,  at  one  stroke,  baa-  plea  of  antiquity,  all  preeedeata,  chartan,  mi 

tardized  and  corrupted  in  hkx)d.    That  house  acts  of  parliament.    They  have  **  the  i^hi 

Is  no  representative  of  the  people  at  all,  even  of  men.**     Agaiart  these  there  can  be  as 

in  "  aemblance  or  in  form."    Tho  case  of  the  prescriptiott;  against  these  no  ai giant  ii 

crown  is  altogether  as  bad.    In  vain  the  crown  binding:  these  admit  no  temper aawat,  mi 

may  eadeavour  to  aoreen  ilaelf  agaiaat  these  no  compromise:  any  thing  witMMli  ivaa  th« 

fMMhBMn  by  die  authority  of  the  eatabfidkBeat  M  dimanii  k  aawMh  af  f 
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A^inaC  these  their  rights  of  men  let  no  go* 
vemnient  look  for  security  in  the  length  of  its 
continuamu),  or  in  the  justice  and  lenity  of 
its  adoiinistraiion.  The  objections  of  these 
spcculatists,  if  its  forms  do  not  quadrmt* 
with  their  theories,  are  as  valid  agaioBt  audi 
an  old  and  beneficent  government  as  agamat 
the  most  violent  tyranny,  or  the  greenest 
usurpation.  They  arc  always  at  ianie  with 
governments,  not  on  a  question  c£  abuse,  but 
a  4]uesti(Hi  of  competency,  and  a  question  of 
title.  I  have  nothing  to  say  to  the  dumsj 
sublilty  of  their  political  metaphysics.  Let 
them  be  their  amusement  in  the  schools.— 
"  Ilia  se  jaeUU  in  aula — JEobu,  H  cUauo  oen- 
tarum  careen  regnet." — ^But  let  them  not  break 
prison  to  burst  like  a  LeoanitTf  to  sweep  the 
earth  with  their  hurricane,  and  to  break  up  the 
fountaiitt  of  the  great  de^  lo  overwhelm  us. 

For  am  I  from  denying  in  theory ;  full  as 
for  is  my  heart  from  withholding  in  practice 
(if  r  were  of  power  to  give  or  to  withhoki) 
the  real  rights  of  men.  In  denying  their  ialse 
claims  of  right,  I  do  not  mean  to  injure  those 
which  are  rMl,  and  are  such  as  their  pretended 
rights  would  totally  destroy.  If  civil  society 
be  made  for  the  advantage  of  man,  all  the  ad- 
vantages for  which  it  is  made  become  hia  righL 
It  is  an  institution  of  beneficence ;  and  law  it- 
self is  only  benefioeiKse  acting  by  a  rule.  Men 
have  a  right  to  live  by  that  rule ;  they  have  a 
rigiit  to  do  justice ;  as  between  their  fellows, 
whether  their  fellows  are  in  politic  function  or 
in  ordinary  occupation.  They  have  a  right  to 
the  fruits  of  their  industry;  and  to  the  means 
of  making  their  industry  fruitful.  They  have 
a  ri^t  to  the  acquisitions  of  their  parents ;  to 
the  uourbhment  and  improvement  of  their  off* 
spring;  to  instrucUoa  in  life,  and  U>  conso- 
lation in  death.  Whatever  each  man  can 
separately  do,  without  trespassing  upon  others, 
he  has  a  right  to  do  for  himself;  and  he  has  a 
right  to  a  &ir  portion  of  dl  whidi  society,  with 
all  its  combinations  of  skill  and  ibrce,can  do  in 
his  favour.  In  this  partnership  all  men  have 
equal  rights ;  but  not  to  equal  things.  Ho  that 
has  but  five  diillings  in  tlM  partnerriiip,  has  aa 
good  a  ri^it  to  it,  as  he  that  has  five  hundred 
pounds  has  to  his  larger  proportion.  But  he 
has  not  a  right  to  an  equal  dividend  in  the 
product  of  the  joint  stock;  and  as  to  the  share 
of  power,  authority,  and  direction  which  each 
individual  ought  to  liave  in  the  management  of 
the  state,  that  I  must  deny  to  be  among  the 
direct  original  rights  of  man  in  civil  society ; 
fer  I  have  in  my  contemplation  the  civil  social 
man,  and  oo  other.  It  is  a  tbiag  to  be  settled 
by  oonvention. 
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If  civil  society  be  the  ufispring  of  coaventioa, 
that  convention  uniat  be  its  law.  That  cos- 
vention  must  limit  and  modify  all  the  descrip- 
tions of  constitution  which  are  formed 
it.  Eveiy  sort  of  legislature,  judicial,  or 
ecutory  power,  are  ita  oeatures.  They 
have  no  being  in  any  other  state  of  things ;  and 
how  can  any  man  claim,  under  the  ooDventioM 
of  civil  society,  rights  whidi  do  not  so  much  aa 
suppose  its  existence  ?  Ri^ts  which  are 
absolutely  repugnant  to  it  ?  One  of  the  firH 
motives  to  civil  society,  and  which  beoomae 
one  of  its  fimdamsntal  rules,  ii,  iMai  mo  iMOt 
AoiUd  be  judge  ta  hie  oum  cause.  By  this 
each  person  has  at  once  divested  himself  of 
the  first  fimdamental  right  of  imcovenantod 
man,  that  is,  to  judge  for  himself^  and  to  asssrt. 
his  own  cause.  He  abdicates  all  ri^t  to  be 
his  own  govemour.  He  inclusively,  in  a  greal 
measure  abandons  the  right  of  edMefenoe, 
the  first  law  of  nature.  Men  cannot  enjoy  the 
rights  of  an  uncivil  and  of  a  civil  state  tog»> 
tlwr.  That  he  may  obtain  justice,  he  gives 
up  his  right  of  detennining,  what  it  is  in  pointe 
the  most  essential  to  him.  That  he  may  se 
cure  some  liberty,  he  makes  a  surrender  v 
trust  of  the  whole  of  it. 

Government  is  not  made  in  virtue  of  natural 
rights,  which  may  and  do  exist  in  total  inde- 
p«idence  of  it;  and  exist  in  much  greater 
clearness,  and  in  a  much  greater  defree  of 
abstract  perfection :  but  their  abstract  perfec- 
tion is  their  practical  defect  By  having  a 
right  to  every  thing  they  want  every  thinf. 
Gevomment  is  a  contrivance  of  human  wi»- 
dom  to  provide  for  human  wmle.  Men  hava 
a  right  that  these  wants  sboukl  be  provided  for 
by  this  wisdom.  Among  these  wants  is  to  be 
reckoned  the  want,  out  of  civil  sodety,  of  a 
sitficient  restraint  upon  their  passions.  Soot- 
ed requires  not  only  that  the  pessioBs  of  indi- 
viduals dioukl  be  subjected,  but  that  even  in 
the  mass  and  body  as  well  as  in  the  individuals, 
the  inclinations  of  mm  should  finaquently  he 
thwarted,  their  will  oontrouled,  and  their  pa»> 
none  brought  into  subjection.  This  can  only 
be  done  ly  a  jxnoer  emt  qf  themeehm;  and  not, 
m  the  exercise  of  its  function,  rabject  to  thai 
win  and  to  those  passions  whidi  it  is  its  office 
to  bridle  and  subdue.  In  this  sense  the  re- 
straints on  men  as  wdl  aa  their  liberties,  an 
to  be  redmned  among  thev  rights.  But  as 
the  liberties  and  the  reatrictkna  vary  with 
times  and  circumstanoes,  and  admit  of  infiaile 
modifications,  they  cannot  be  settled  uponaay 
abstract  rule;  and  nothing  is  so  fodiahae  la 
discuss  them  upon  that  principle. 

The  BMBwnt  yoii  abate  any  thiog  kern  tk^ 
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Ul  rights  of  meo,  etch  to  fororn  hiimelf,  and  tioM,  thai  it  beoomm  abnwd  t»  talc  of  Imi 

waSn  any  artificial  poaitiye  Umitatioa  upon  as  if  they  continued  in  tbe  nnplidty  ef  thnr 

thoae  righta,  from  that  moment  the  whole  or-  original  direction.     Tbs  nature  of  naa  ■» 

fUkiiation  of  government  beoomee  a  conaid»i  tricate;  the  objecta  of  aoeieCyareof dieg 

ration  of  convenience.    Thif  it  is  which  makes  possible  compieodty:  nnd  therdbre  no 

the  coiMtitution  of  a  state,  and  the  due  distri-  disposition  or  diroctionafpowier  can  be  i 

bntion  of  its  powers,  a  matter  of  the  most  either  to  man's  nature,  or  to  the  qoahtjr  ( 

dsUcate  and  complicated  skill    It  requires  a  a&irs.    When  I  bear  tho  awnpHcity  of  e» 

deep  knowledge  of  human  nature  and  human  trivanoe  aimed  at  and  boated  of  in  waj  si* 

lities,  and  of  the  tilings  which  &cilitate  political  constitutiooa,  I  am  at  no  loas  lodKiii 


or  obstruct  the  various  ends  which  are  to  be  that  the  artificers  are  grosnly  ignorant  of  ^m 

porsued  by  the  mechanism  of  civil  institutions,  trade,  or  totally  negligent  or  dieir  duty.   Tbi 

The  state  is  to  have  recruits  to  its  strength,  simple  govemmeots   are    IbndamenuOy  4^ 

and  remedies  to  its  distempers.    What  is  the  fective,  to  say  no  worse  of  them.    If  you  ««t 

use  of  discussing  a  man's  abstract  right  to  food  to  conteiq>late  socie^  in  but  one  poiBl  d 

or  medicine?     The    question  is  upon   the  view,  all  these  sin^e  modee  of  polity  at 

method  of  procuring  and  administering  them,  infinitely  captivating.    In  efiect  each  wodi 

In  that  deliberation  I  shall  always  advise  to  answer  its  single  end  much  mote  pedMf 

call  in  the  aid  of  the  fiumer  and  the  phy-  than  the  more  complex  is  able  to  attaia  al  ill 

aician,  rather  than  the  professor  of  metaphy-  complex  purposes.     But  it  is  better  that  thi 

aics.  whole  should  be  imperfectly  and  ■■>'■— i««"»y 

The  science  of  constructing  a  common-  answered,  than  th^  while   aome  puti  at 

wealth,  or  renovating  it,  or  reforming  it,  is,  like  provided  for  with  great  niarfnnm,  otfacxs  niglil 

every  other  experimental  scienoe,  not  to  be  be  totally  neglected,  or  perhaps  natsris%  ii> 

taught  h  prion.    Nor  is  it  a  short  experience  jured,  by  the  oven^^are  of  a  &Toorite  uiiistiw 
that  can  instruct  us  in  that  practical  science;        The  pretended  rii^  of  theae  theorists  us 

because  the  real  efi*ects  of  moral  causes  are  all  extranes ;  and  in  proportion  as  they  ii* 

not  always  immediate ;  but  that  which  in  the  metaphysically  true,  they  are  mormlly  sad  p»' 

first  instance  is  prejudicial  may  be  excellent  in  litically  fidse.    The  rights  of  men  aie  ia  t 

its  remoter  operation ;  and  its  excellence  may  sort  of  middle,  incapable  of  definitiaa,  bat  art 

arise  even  from  the  ill  effects  it  produces  in  impossible  to  be  discerned.     The  rigkis  d 

the  b^finning.     The  reverse  also  happens ;  men  in  govemmeots  are  their  advantages;  nd 

and  very  plausible  schemes,  with  very  pleasing  these  are  often  in  balances  between  dJArcnoM 

commencements,  have  often  ahamefbl  and  lar>  of  good;  in  compromises  sometimes  butssta 

mentable  conclusions.     In  states  there  are  good  and  evil,  and  sometimes  between  evil  sad 

often  some  obscure  and  almost  latent  causes,  evil.  Political  reason  is  a  computing  prisdph; 

things  which  appear  at  first  view  of  little  mo-  adding,  substracting,  multipt3ring,  and  divi£B|, 

ment,  on  which  a  very  great  part  of  its  pros-  morally  and  not  metaphysicaUy  or  -*—*»——" 

parity  or  adversi^  may  roost  essentially  d»>  cally,  true  moral  deaominatione. 
pend.     The   science   of  government   being        By  these  theorists  the  right  of  the  peopis  ii 

therefore  so  practical  in  itself,  and  intended  for  almost  always  sophisticaUy  ^nttftntwitil  wiii 

■och  practical  purposes,  a  matter  which  re-  their  power.    The  body  of  the  ooaBBnailf, 

quires  experience,  and  even  more  experience  whenever  it  can  come  to  act,  can  meet  wi^ 

than  any  person  can  gain  in  his  whole  life,  no  effectual  resistance;   but  till  power  sad 

however  sagacious  and  observing  he  may  be,  right  are  the  aame,  the  whole  body  of  ibm 

it  is  with  infinite  caution  that  any  man  oug^t  has  no  right  incooaistent  with  Tirtue,  and  iks 

to  venture  upon  pulling  down  an  edifice,  which  first  of  all  virtues,  prudence.     Men  have  as 

has  answered  in  any  tolerable  degree  for  ages  right  to  what  is  not  reasonable,  and  to  wbst  ii 

the  common  purposes  of  society,  or  on  buil-  not  for  their  benefit;  for  though  a  plsaisat 

ding  it  up  again,  without  having  models  and  writer  said,  Xioaot,  ptrin  peceis,  when  oas  ef 

patterns  of  approved  utility  before  his  eyes.  them,  in  co4d  Mood,  is  said  to  have  leapsd  ials 

These  metaphysic  rights  entering  into  com-  the  flames  of  a  volcanic  revohition,  .^rdndtfi 

mon  life,  like  rays  of  light  which  pierce  into  a  frigidna  JEtman  msilidc,  I  consider  sndi  a 

dense  medium,  are,  by  the  laws  of  nature,  re-  fifolic  rather  as  an  unjustifiable  poetic  liceaoib 

fiieted  fi?om  their  straight  line.    Indeed  in  the  than  as  one  at  the  firanchiaes  of  Pummbk 

gross  and  complicated  mass  of  human  passions  and  whether  he  were  poet  or  divine,  or  psilih 

and  concerns,  the  primitive  rights  of  men  un-  eian,  that  choae  to  exweiaa  thia  kind  of  rigfati 

dsiga  such  a  variety  of  refiraiOioos  and  refleo-  I  think  that  more  wise,  becauw 
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table  thauflhts  woidd  urge  ma  rather  to  aam 
the  man,  than  to  praMnre  hk  htaseo  lUppwa 
aa  the  mooumenta  of  hie  fbOj. 

The  Idiid  of  amurenary  lerimina  to  which 
a  great  part  of  ^n^iat  I  write  refen,  if  men  are 
not  diaiiied  out  of  their  preeent  oouraei  in  oom- 
meniormting  the  fiu^will  cheat  many  out  of 
the  principlee,  and  depriTe  them  of  the  bene* 
fite  of  the  rercrfution  thej  eoamMooiate.  I 
oonfeti  to  yon,  Sir,  Inever  liked  this  oontimial 
taJk  of  reaietaace  and  reaohitiaB,  or  the  prao 
tice  of  making  the  eitreme  medicine  of  the 
comtitution  ite  daily  bread.  It  renden  the 
habit  of  ooci^  dangerounly  valetudinary :  it 
is  taking  periodical  dooee  of  meiway  eubli- 
mate,  and  swallowing  down  repeated  prorooa- 
tires  of  eantharidea  to  our  lofe  of  liber^. 

This  distemper  of  remedy,  grown  habitual, 
relaaes  and  wears  oat,  by  a  vulgar  and  pros- 
tituted use,  the  i^xing  of  that  spirit  which  ia 
to  be  exerted  on  great  occasions.  It  was  ia 
the  most  patient  period  of  Roman  servitude 
chat  themes  of  tyrannicide  made  the  ordinary 
exercise  of  boys  at  school  ciwi  jmimU  tmn§ 
dssais  mmntKraaa  f^ranmi.  In  the  ordinary 
state  of  things,  it  produces  in  a  country  like 
ours  the  worst  effbcts,  even  on  the  cause  of 
that  liberty  which  it  abuses  with  the  dissdute- 
ness  of  aa  extravagant  speculation.  Almost 
all  the  higb-bred  r^Miblicans  of  my  time  have, 
after  a  short  space,  become  tho  most  decided, 
thorough-paced  courtiers;  they  soon  left  the 
business  of  a  tedious,  moderate,  bat  practical 
resistance,  to  those  of  us  vdiom,  in  the  pride 
and  mtosdeation  of  their  theories,  they  have 
shotted  as  not  much  better  than  tories.  Hy- 
pocrisy, of  course,  deUgfats  in  the  most  sublime 
speculations ;  for,  never  intending  to  go  beyond 
speculatk»,  it  costs  nothing  to  l»ve  it  magni- 
ficent. But  even  in  casss  where  rather  leviqr 
than  fraud  was  to  be  suspected  in  these  raa- 
ting  speodatioos,  the  issue  has  been  much  the 
same.  These  profosson,  finding  tiieir  extreme 
principles  not  applicable  to  casss  which  call 
only  for  a  qualified,  or,  as  I  may  say,  civil,  and 
legal  residence,  in  sndi  cases  enqiloy  no  re- 
sistance at  all.  It  is  with  them  a  war  or  a 
revolution,  or  it  is  nothing.  Finding  their 
schemes  of  politics  not  adapted  to  the  stale  of 
tne  world  in  whidi  they  live,  th^  often  coma 
to  think  lightly  of  all  piArfie  principle ;  and  are 
ready,  on  their  part,  to  abandon  for  a  very 
trivial  interest  what  they  find  of  very  trivial 
value.  Some  indeed  are  of  more  steady  and 
persevering  natures;  but  those  are  eager  poll* 
tfeians  out  of  parliament,  who  have  littkB  to 
tempt  them  to  abandon  their  fiivourite  projects. 
They  hava  some  change  inthednach  or  stalay 


or  both,  constantly  in  their  view.  When  dial 
is  the  case,  they  are  always  bod  citiieas,  and 
perfectly  unsure  connections.  For,  conside- 
ring  their  speculative  designs  aa  of  infiniia 
value,  and  tfa«  actual  arrangement  of  the  state 
as  of  no  estimation,  they  are  at  beet  indiflTereat 
about  it.  They  see  no  merit  in  the  good,  and 
no  fanh  in  the  vicious  management  of  paUie 
aSura;  they  rather  rejoice  in  the  latter,  aa 
mors  propitious  to  revolution.  They  see  no 
merit  or  demerit  in  any  man,  or  any  action, 
or  any  political  principle,  aay  further  than  aa 
they  may  forward  or  retard  their  design  of 
change :  they  therefore  take  up,  one  day,  the 
most  violent  and  stretdied  prerogative,  and 
another  time  the  wilder  democratic  ideas  of 
fireedom,  and  pass  from  the  one  to  the  other 
without  any  sort  of  regard  to  cause,  to  psnoa, 
or  to  party. 

In  France  you  are  bow  in  the  crisis  of  a 
revolution,  and  in  the  transit  from  one  form  of 
government  to  another— 70U  cannot  see  that 
character  of  men  exactly  inthe  samesiluatioa 
in  which  we  see  it  in  this  country.  With  us 
it  is  militant;  wkh  you  it  is  triumphant ;  and 
you  know  how  it  can  act  when  Us  power  is 
commensurate  to  its  witt.  I  would  not  be  sup- 
posed to  confine  those  obeervations  to  any  de- 
scription of  men,  or  to  comprehend  all  men 
of  aay  description  widiin  them — ^No!  for  firnn 
it.  I  am  as  incapable  of  that  injustice,  as  I  am 
of  keeping  terms  with  those  who  profose  prin- 
ciples of  extremes ;  and  who,  under  tho  naam 
of  religion,  teach  little  else  than  wiU  and  dan- 
gerous politics.  The  worst  of  these  polities 
of  revohition  is  this:  they  temper  and  harden 
the  breast,  in  order  to  prepare  it  for  the  despe* 
rate  strokes  which  are  sometimes  used  ia 
extreme  occasioaSk  But  as  thsse  occsaioos 
may  never  arrive,  the  mmd  receives  a  gratu- 
itous taint;  and  the  moral  sentinieats  suflbr 
not  a  little,  wheaao  political  purpoae  is  ssrved 
by  the  deprsvatioa.  This  sort  of  people  are 
so  takea  up  with  dtsir  theories  aboat  the  righta 
of  man,  that  they  have  MtJSj  forgot  hb  a»- 
ture.  Without  opeoing  one  new  aveaue  to 
the  uaderstandidlb  they  have  succeeded  in 
stopping  iq>thoselatlMd  to  the  heart.  They 
have  perverted  in  tnemselvea,  and  in  those  th^ 
attend  to  tliem,  all  the  well-plaoed  sympadaies 
of  the  hamaabroast. 

This  fomous  sermon  of  die  OU  Jewrf 
breathes  nothing  but  this  spbit  through  tB  tiia 
political  part.  Floto,  maasacrss,  assassina- 
lioas,  seem  to  some  people  a  trivial  price  fos 
obtaininc  a  revohition.  A  cheap,  blondlssi 
reformation,  a  guatless  liberty,  appear  flat  aa< 
vapid  to  thair  taste.   Thera  must  ba  a  g^ 
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ohange  of  leeiM ;  there  must  be  k  magnificent 
■tage  effect;  there  nuat  be  a  grand  ipectacle 
to  rooae  the  knagination,  grown  torpid  with 
the  lazj  enjoyment  ofaiztj  yeam  lecurity,  and 
the  etiU  unanimating  repoee  of  public  prosp»> 
rity.  The  preacher  foond  them  all  in  the 
French  revciution.  Thia  inapirea  a  juvenile 
warmth  through  his  whole  frame.  His  enthu- 
aiasm  kindles  as  he  advances ;  and  when  he 
arrives  at  his  peroration,  it  is  in  a  full  blaze. 
Then  viewing,  from  the  Pisgah  of  his  pulpit, 
the  free,  moral,  happy,  flounahing,  and  glo- 
rious state  of  France,  as  in  a  bird-eye  land- 
acape  of  a  promised  land,  be  breaks  out  mU> 
the  following  rapture : 

*'  What  an  eventful  period  is  this !  1  am 
thatJ^l  that  I  have  lived  to  it ;  I  could  ahnost 
Bay,  Lardf  now  UUut  thou  thy  tenant  departin 
peace,  for  Ttune  eyes  fuax  eeen  thy  eatoatum,—* 
I  have  lived  to  see  a  d^f^tman  of  knowledge, 
which  haa  undermined  superstition  and  errour.  * 
—I  have  lived  to  see  tAe  righu  of  men  better 
imderstood  than  ever ;  and  nations  panting  for 
liberty  which  seemed  to  have  lost  the  idea  of 
it. — I  have  lived  to  see  thirty  ndUione  ofpeapUf 
indignant  and  resolute,  spuming  at  slavery,  and 
demanding  liberty  with  an  irresistible  voice. 
T%eir  king  led  in  triumphy  and  an  arbitrary 
monarch  turrendering  Umaeiif  to  hit  eutjeettJ** 

3efore  I  proceed  further,  I  have  to  remark, 
that  Dr.  Price  seems  rather  to  overvalue  the 
great  acquisitions  of  light  which  he  has  ob- 
tained and  diffused  in  this  age.  The  last  cen- 
tury appears  to  me  to  have  been  quite  as  much 
enlightened.  It  had,  though  in  a  different 
place,  a  triumph  as  memorable  as  that  of  Dr. 
Price ;  and  some  of  the  great  preachers  of  that 
period  partook  of  it  as  eagerly  as  he  haa  done 
in  the  triumph  of  France.  On  the  trial  of  the 
Rev.  Hugh  Peters  for  high  treason,  it  was 
deposed,  that  when  King  Charies  waa  brought 
to  London  for  hui  trial,  the  Apostle  of  Liber^r 
in  that  day  conducted  the  triumj^  **  I  saw,'' 
says  the  witness,  ''his  majesty  in  the  ooadi 
with  six  horses,  and  Peters  riding  before  the 
king  ft-mmpAtng-.  *  Dr.  Price,  when  he  talks 
•8  if  he  had  made  a  discovery,  only  follows  a 
precedent ;  for,  after  the  commencement  of  the 
king's  trial,  this  precursor,  the  same  Dr.  P»- 

*  Another  of  these  reverend  i^cn^emen,  who 
was  witness  to  some  of  the  spectacles  which 
Paris  has  lately  exhibited,  expresses  himself 
Uius: — ^^Jikxng  dragged  in  submittive  tri- 
umph by  kit  conquering  tubjeett  is  one  of  those 
af^pearances  of  grandeur  which  seldom  rise  in  the 
prospect  or  human  affairs,  and  which,  during  the 
remainder  of  my  life,  I  shall  think  or  with  won- 
der and  gratification.''  These  gentlemen  agree 
■arvallottsly  In  their  feelings. 


ters,  concbdtn^  a  loaf  pnyw  at  dw  rwfk 
chapel  at  Whitehall,  (he  hiad  very  uiuiupl—iif 
chosen  his  place,)  asiid,  *'I  have  P^ay^  ^ 
preached  these  twentjr  years ;  and  now  I  wkj 
say  with  old  Simeoa,  IjonL,  aov  laMm  ^m 
thytervanl  d^MVtm  peace,  Jfar  ■u'et  ^fet  km 
teen  thy  sofaafisw."*  Peters  had  not  thsfiMi 
of  his  prayer ;  for  he  neither  departed  so  soai 
as  he  willed,  nor  in  peace.  HebeeajBe(ate 
I  heartily  hope  none  of  his  IbUofsreis  assy  It 
in  this  country)  himself  a  sacrifice  to  the  tn> 
umph  which  he  led  as  p*«"»^^  They  de^  ai 
the  restoration,  perhaps,  too  hardly  with  itai 
poor  good  man.  But  we  owe  it  to  1 
and  his  sufferings,  that  be  had  as 
mination,  and  as  much  seal,  and  had 
tually  undermined  all  tim  tmparwtitmt  m 
which  might  impede  the  great  business  he 
engaged  in,  as  any  who  follow  and  repeat  sAer 
him,  in  this  age,  which  wooM  asaume  to  ilsrit 
an  exclusive  title  to  the  knowledge  of  ihs  rigjhti 
of  men,  and  all  the  glorious  cooaeqaenosi  d 
that  knowledge. 

After  this  sally  of  the  preacher  of  the  (M 
Jeynjf  vdiich  differs  only  in  place  aad  tias, 
but  agreea  perfectly  with  the  spirit  and  kos 
of  the  nq>ture  of  1648,  the  renHtition  aodetjr, 
the  fabricators  ofgoTemments,  thehestMC  bssd 
oioaahierert  of  monorts^,  electors  of  soveraipB, 
and  leaders  of  kings  in  triumph,  strutting  widi 
a  proud  consciousneaa  of  the  difliuaiae  e( 
knowledge,  of  which  every  member  had  o^ 
tained  so  lai^  a  share  in  the  donative,  wan 
in  haste  to  make  a  generous  difiiirioa  of  As 
knowledge  they  had  thus  gratuitooaly  recdred. 
To  make  this  bountiful  comnunucation,  dicy 
adjourned  from  the  church  in  the  Old  Jewf, 
to  the  London  Tavern;  where  the  saaM  Dr. 
Price,  in  vidiom  the  fumes  of  his  oraeakr 
tripod  were  not  entirely  eraporated,  moved 
and  carried  the  resolution,  or  address  of  ooa- 
gratulation,  transmitted  by  Lord  Stanhope  ta 
the  national  asaembly  of  France. 

I  find  a  preadier  of  the  gospel  prtdsaiBg 
the  beautiful  and  prophetic  ejacolatioB,  ooa^ 
raooly  called  "moic  dimtti»**  made  on  tka 
first  presentation  of  our  Saviour  in  the  teaspbi 
and  applying  it,  with  an  inhuman  and  uamp 
toral  rapture  to  the  moat  horrid,  atrocious,  asA 
afflicting  spectacle  that  perhaps  ever  was  ei- 
hibited  to  the  pity  and  indignation  of  naakind. 
This  "  leadiMi  in  trtiMn^iA,"  a  thing  in  ili 
best  form  unmanly  and  irreligiouB,  whkh  fib 
our  preacher  vrith  such  unhallowed  transpoitt, 
most  shock,  I  believe,  the  moral  taste  of 
every  wett-bommind.    Sefsral  Engliib 
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the  rtupified  and  indignant  speetaton  of  that 
triumph.  It  waa  (unleaa  wo  have  bean 
strangely  deceived)  a  spectacle  more  reseat 
bling  a  procemion  of  American  savages,  sih 
tering  into  Onondaga,  after  some  of  their 
murders  called  victories,  and  leading  into  ho- 
vels hung  round  with  scalps,  their  captives 
overpowered  with  the  scofik  and  buflbts  of 
women  as  ferocious  as  themiehres,  much 
more  than  it  resembled  the  triumphal  pomp 
of  a  civilized  martial  nation ;— if  a  civilised 
nation,  or  any  men  who  had  a  senie  of  geiM> 
rosiity,  were  capable  of  a  personal  triumph 
over  the  &llen  and  afflicted. 

This,  my  dear  Sir,  was  not  the  triumph  off 
France.  I  must  believe  that,  as  a  nation,  it 
overwhelmed  you  with  shame  and  horrour. 
I  must  believe  that  the  national  assembly  find 
themselves  in  a  state  of  the  greatest  humilia- 
tion in  not  being  able  to  punish  the  aothors 
of  thifl  triumph,  or  the  actors  in  it ;  and  that 
they  are  in  a  situation  in  which  any  inquiry 
^ey  may  make  upon  the  subject,  must  be  de»* 
tituto  even  of  the  appearance  of  liberty  or  im- 
partiality. The  apdogy  of  that  assembly  is 
fi>imd  in  their  5iitiiation ;  but  when  we  approra 
what  they  mu»t  bear,  it  is  in  us  the  degenerate 
chnirp  ofa  vitiated  mind. 

With  a  compelled  appearance  of  delibenip* 
tion,  they  vote  under  the  dominion  of  a  stem 
necessity.  They  fit  in  the  heart,  as  it  were, 
of  a  foreign  republic:  they  have  their  resi- 
dence in  a  city  whose  constitution  has  ema- 
nated neither  from  the  charter  of  their  ^ing^ 
nor  from  their  legislative  power.  There  thay 
are  surrounded  by  an  army  not  raised  either 
by  the  authority  of  their  crovm,  or  by  their 
command ;  and  which,  if  they  should  order  to 
dissolve  itself,  would  mstantly  disserve  them. 
There  they  sit,  after  a  gang  of  assassins  had 
driven  away  some  hundreds  of  the  members ; 
whilst  those  who  held  the  same  moderate 
principles,  with  more  patience  or  better  hopey 
continued  every  day  exposed  to  outrageovis 
insults  and  murderous  threats.  There  a  ma- 
jority, sometimes  real,  sometimes  pretended, 
captive  itself,  compels  a  captive  king  to  issue 
as  royal  edicts,  at  third  hand,  the  pollutsd 
nonsense  of  their  most  licentious-  and  giddy 
coffee-houses.  It  is  notorious,  that  all  their 
measures  are  decided  before  diey  are  debated. 
It  is  beyond  doubt,  that  under  tfie  terrour  of 
die  bayonet,  and  the  lamp-post,  and  the  torch 
to  their  houses,  they  are  obliged  to  adopt  afl 
the  crude  and  desperate  measures  soggested 
by  chjbs  composed  ofa  monstrous  medley  of 
au  conditions,  tongues,  and  nations.  Amoof 
these  are  found  persons,  in  oompariioo  of 


whom  Catalioe  would  be  thought  scrupoloiis^ 
and  Cethegus  a  roan  of  sobriety  and  modem- 
tion.  Nor  is  it  in  these  clubs  alone  that 
public  measures  are  deformed  into  moiHtsm. 
They  undergo  a  previous  distortion  in  acad^ 
mies,  intended  as  so  many  seminaries  ftr 
these  dubs,  which  are  set  up  in  all  the  jdaoas 
of  public  resort.  In  these  meetings  of  all 
sorts,  BTvry  counsel,  in  proportion  as  it  is 
daring,  and  violem,  and  peii&dious,  is  takea 
for  the  mark  of  superiour  genius.  Humanity 
and  compassion  are  ridiculed  as  the  fruits  cif 
superstiUoo  and  ignorance.  Tenderness  to 
individuals  is  considered  as  treason  to  tiis 
public.  Liberty  is  always  to  he  estimated 
perfoct  as  property  is  rendered  hisecuro. 
Amid  aasassinatioo,  massacre,  and  coofb- 
cation,  perpetrated  or  meditated,  they  art 
forming  plans  for  the  good  order  of  fiitnri 
society.  Embracing  in  their  arms  the  car- 
cases of  base  criminals,  and  promoting  their 
rehuions  on  the  title  of  their'  offenoes,  thsj 
drive  hundreds  of  virtuous  persons  to  the  sana 
end,  by  forcing  them  to  sidisist  by  beggary  or 
by  crime. 

The  assembly,  their  organ,  acts  befera 
them  the  farce  of  deliberation  with  as  littla 
decency  as  liberty.  They  act  like  the  eoma- 
dians  of  a  hsr  before  a  riotous  audience ;  they 
act  amid  the  tumultuous  cries  of  a  mixad 
mob  of  ferocious  men,  and  of  women  lo(rt  to 
shame,  who,  aoeording  to  their  insolent  fan- 
cies, direct,  controol,  applaud,  explode  them; 
and  sometimes  mix  and  take  their  seats  amoof 
them ;  domineering  over  them  with  a  straago 
mixture  of  servile  petulance  and  proud  pra- 
sumptuous  authority.  As  they  have  inverted 
order  in  all  thinn,  the  gallery  is  in  the  plaea 
of  the  hoow.  Tliis  asMOibly,  which  over- 
throws kings  and  kfaigdoms,  has  not  even  dM 
physiognomy  and  aspect  ofa  grave  legiriativa 
body— 4iee  color  imptriif  Me  Jrona  erof  «Ai 
tenofitf.  They  have  a  power  given  to  tb«% 
like  that  of  the  evil  principle,  to  subvert  aad 
destroy ;  but  none  to  ooostnict,  except  saeh 
machbes  as  may  be  fitted  for  ftirther  subver- 
sion and  further  destruction. 

Who  is  it  that  admires,  and  from  the  heart 
is  attached  to  national  representative  asseo^ 
Mies,  but  must  torn  with  honour  and  disgoM 
from  sudi  a  profane  burlesque,  and  thoak' 
nable  perversion  of  that  sacred  institolef 
Lovers  of  monarchy,  lovers  of  republics,  omhI 
alike  abhor  it  The  members  of  voor  smwmMy 
most  themselves  groan  under  the  tyransf  m 
which  they  have  all  die  shame,  none  of  tfto 
directioo,  and  little  of  the  profit.  I  am  son 
many  of  thamembsn  who  oompoaa  ov»  tha 


/ 

/ 
/ 

/ 


/ 
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JhtA  body  muaC  fed  m  I  do,  not-  ■ooally  mdEand.    It  is  a  topic  of 

/tf,  the  appkuMB  of  th«  rerolutioQ  which  oar  oidiiMry  of  Newipito  ivouid  be  In 

iiBiy     >Miwrabl«  king !    nuiermble  aasem-  humane  to  uee  to  a  criminal  at  tke  foot  of  At 

Hj  !  How  muet  that  amemM y  be  silently  ecan-  fallows.    I  ahould  have  thoiMhc  that  the  hai^ 

dhUixed  with   thoee   of  their  memberif  who  man  of  PariSf  now  Uiat  be  is Tibaraiised  by  ike 

aouM  call  a  day  which  seemed  to  blot  the  sun  vote  of  the  nalionil   ■senmbly,  and  is  aOowai 

out  of  heaven,  "tm  bam  jour!"*   Ham  must  his  rank  and  aims  in  tha  barakfa  oofln^tf 

dtoy  be  inwardly  indignant  at  hearing  others,  the  rights  of  meo,  would  be  too  ftiiiiitiw,  los 

who  thought  fit  to  dedare  to  them,  "  that  the  gallant  a  man,  too  fiiU  of  the  aense  of  his 

vessel  of  the  stale  wouM  fly  ferward  in  her  dignity,  to  employ  that  cuttii^ 

eourae  towards  regeneration  with  more  speed  any  of  the  persons  wham  the  la 

than  ever,"  from  tibe  stiflT  gale  of  treason  and  bring  under  the  adminisirafion  of  his 

arnrder,  which  preceded  our  preacher's  tri-  pmotr, 
araph !  What  must  they  have  felt,  whilst,  with        A  man  is  fiJIen  indeed,  whsa  ha  is  dw 

autward  patience  and  inward  indignation,  they  flattered.    The  anodyne  drmugfal  at  ohtirioa, 

heard  of  the  slaughter  of  innoeent  gentlemen  thus  drugged,  is  wdl  calculated  to  prwsniii  • 

«B  their  houses,  that "  the  blood  spilled  was  galling  ^N^dcefubess,  and   to  feed    the  liviif 

aat  the  roust  pure  V*  What  must  they  have  ulcer  of  a  corroding  menrarj.     Tfans  to  adni- 

fch,  when  they  were  besieged  by  eomplaints  nister  the  opiate  potion  of  anuMs;^,  powdsed 

of  disorders  which  shook  their  country  to  its  with  all  the  ingredients  of  scorn  and  oomsop^ 

imndatioos,  at  being  eompelled  coolly  to  tell  is  to  hold  to  his  lips,  inst^Ml  of  *'  the  baha  of 

the  complainants,  that  they  were  under  the  pro>  hurt  minds,"  the  cup  of  hwnan  misery  fiiD  n 

taction  of  the  law,  and  that  they  would  address  the  brim,  and  to  iuice  him  to  driidK  it  to  ths 

the  king  (the  captive  king)  to  cause  the  laws  dregs. 

to  be  enforced  (or  their  protection ;  when  the  ^  Yielding  to  reasons,  at  leaal  as  loRabls  as 

•■siaved  ministers  of  that  captive  king  had  those  which  were  so  delicataly  urged  ia  the 

formally  notified  to   them,  that    there  were  compliment  on  the  new  year,  the  king  afFraaoi 

neither  law,  nor  authority,  nor  power  left  to  will  probably  endeavour  to  forget  riaiss  etstts 

protect  1    MThat  must  tfawy  have  felt  at  being  and  duu  compliment    But  Hi^ory,  who  keeps 

abUged,  as  a  felieitalioa  on  the  present  new  a  durable  record  of  all  our  acta,  aiad  eieiciies 

year,  to  request  their  captive  king  to  forget  the  her  awfol  censure  over  the  proceedings  of  al 

stormy  period  of  the  last,  on  account  of  the  sorts  of  sovereigns,  will  not  forget  either  thaw 

great  good  whidi  he  was  likely  to  produce  to  events,  or  the  sera  of  this  liberal  rcfiaeaiit  is 

Us  people ;    to  the  complete  attainment  of  the  intercourse  of  mankind.    Hialory  will  r»> 

whidi  good  they  adjourned  the  practical  de-  cord,'that  on  the  morning  of  the  Sth  ofOclebsr, 

BMmstrations  of  their  k>yalty,  assuring  him  of  1789,  the  king  and  queen  of  France,  after  t 

iheir  obedience,  when  he  should  no  longer  pos-  day  of  confusion,  alarm,  dismay,  and  slan^ 

Mas  any  authority  to  command  ?  ter,  lay  down,  under  the  pledged  security  of 

This  address  was  made  with  much  good-  public  faith,  to  indtdge  nature  ia  a  fow  hours  of 

aature  and  affection,  to  be  sure.    But  among  reptile,  and  troubled  naelancholy  repose.  Froai 

the  revolutions  in  France  must  be  reckoned  a  this  sleep  the  queen  was  firat  aCartlBd  fay  lbs 

lideraUe  revolution  in  their  ideas  of  polite-  voice  of  the  oentinel  at  her  door,  whe  cried 

Tn  En^and  we  are  said  to  learn  man-  out  to  her,  to  save  herself  by  flight — that  this 

I  at  second-hand  fiom  your  side  ef  the  water,  was  the  last  proof  of  fideli^  he  could  give— 

and  that  we  dress  our  b^ariour  in  the  frip-  that  they  were  upon  him,  and  lie  was  dead, 

pary  of  France.    If  so,  we  are  still  in  the  old  Instantly  he  was  cut  down.    A  band  of  crasl 

cot ;  and  have  not  so  far  conformed  to  the  new  ruffians  and  assassins,  reeking  with  his  blood, 

Parisian  mode  of  goo4>breeding,  as  to  think  it  rurted  into  the  chamber  of  the  queen,  sad 

quite  in  the  most  refined  strain  of  delicate  pierced  with  a  hundred  strokes  of  bajonsts 

compliment  (whether  in  condolence  or  omgra-  and  poniards  the  bed,  from  whence  dus  pens* 

talation)  to  say,  to  the  most  humiliated  crea-  cuted  woman  had  but  just  time  to  fly  ahaasC 

tore  that  cravris  upon  the  earth,  that  great  naked,  and  through  ways  tnknown  to  the  BMr> 

public  benefits  are  derived  firom  the  murder  of  derers  had  escaped  to  seek  refuge  at  ths  fast 

his  servants,  the  attempted  assassination  of  of  a  king  and  husband,  not  secure  of  hia  o«m 

hinaelf  and  of  his  wife,  and  ths  mortificatjon,  life  for  a  mom^it 

diigiaoe,  and  degradation)  Ihat  be  has  pep-        This  king,  to  say  no  mote  of  kha,  and  this 

queen,  and  their  infoat  ehiUrea  (who  oaDS 

•<ih  ef  October,  I7W.  would  have  been  the  prida  and  hope  of  a  graat 
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«iid  gaotroiM  p«>pte)  were  dim  fbreed  to  ■(■hm  of  the  loPtou  of  the  triumph,  the  ani- 
mbendon  the  ■enetoary  of  the  meet  iplendki  mating  cry  which  called  **fi)r  off  the  BI- 
palace  in  the  world,  which  they  left  swimming  SHOPS  to  ho  hanged  on  the  lamp-posts,"* 
in  Mood,  polluted  by  massacre,  and  strewed  might  well  haTO  brought  (brth  a  burst  of  en* 
with  scattered  limbs  and  mutikted  carcases,  thtwiasm  on  the  foreseen  coosequeoces  of  this 
Thence  they  were  conducted  into  the  capital  ha|^  day.  I  allow  to  so  much  ^*'*""iasw 
of  their  kingdom.  Two  had  been  selected  some  little  deriation  from  prudence.  I  allow 
from  the  ui^»roToked,  unresisted,  pramiscuoui  this  prophet  to  break  forth  into  hymns  df  joy 
slaughter,  which  wo  made  of  the  gentlemsa  aad  thanksgiving  on  an  ereot  which  appeais 
of  birth  and  family  who  oumpooed  the  king's  like  the  precursor  of  the  Millennium,  and  the 
body  guard.  These  two  gentlemen,  with  all  projected  fiAh  monarchy,  in  the  destruction  off 
the  parade  of  an  execution  of  justice,  were  all  church  establishments.  There  was,  how- 
cruelly  and  publicly  dragged  to  the  block,  and  ever,  (as  in  all  human  aflBurs  there  is)  in  the 
beheaded  in  the  great  court  of  the  peJaoa.  midst  of  this  joy  something  to  exercise  the 
Their  heads  were  studi  upon  ^^ars,  and  led  patience  of  these  worthy  gratlemen,  and  to  try 
the  proceesion ;  whilst  the  royal  captives  who  the  fong  suffering  of  their  fiulh.  The  actual 
followed  in  the  train  were  sbwly  mored  alongi  murder  of  the  ki^  and  queen,  and  their  chiUi 
amid  the  horrid  yells,  and  shrilling  screamsi  was  wanting  to  the  other  auspicious  circum- 
and  frantic  dances,  and  infiunous  contumelies,  stances  of  this  "  ImMtifid  d*^"  The  actual 
and  all  the  unutterable  abominations  of  the  murder  of  the  bishops,  though  called  for  by  so 
furies  of  bell,  in  the  abused  shape  of  the  rilest  many  holy  ejaculations,  was  also  wanting.  A 
of  women.  AfUr  they  had  been  made  to  tasto»  group  of  regicide  and  sacrilegious  slaughter^ 
drop  by  drop,  more  than  the  bitterness  of  death,  was  indeed  boldly  sketched,  but  it  was  oidy 
in  the  slow  torture  of  a  journey  of  twelve  milea,  sketched.  It  unhappily  was  left  unfinished,  b 
{irotracted  to  six  hours,  they  were,  under  «'•  this  great  history-piece  of  the  massacre  of  ir 
guard,  composed  of  those  very  soUiera  who  nocents.  What  hardy  pencil  of  a  sreat  mao> 
had  thus  conducted  them  through  this  fiunous  ter,  from  the  school  of  the  rights  of  men,  will 
triumph,  lodged  in  one  of  the  oU  palaces  of  finish  it,  is  to  be  seen  hereafter.  The  age  has 
Paris,  now  converted  into  a  Bastile  for  kings,  not  yet  the  complete  benefit  of  that  diflU* 
Is  this  a  triumph  to  be  consecrated  at  altars  t  sion  of  knowledge  that  has  undermined  tuftt^ 
to  be  commemorated  with  grateful  thadcsg^  stition  and  errour;  and  the  king  of  Franco 
ving?  to  be  offered  to  the  divme  humanity  with  wants  another  object  or  two,  to  consifli  to  obtt> 
furvent  prayer  and  enthusiastic  ejaculatian  ?—  vion,  in  consideration  of  all  the  good  which  ia 
These  Tbeban  and  Thracian  orgies,  acted  in  to  arise  from  his  own  sufferings,  and  tho  por- 
France,  and  applauded  only  in  the  OU  Jewry,  triotic  crimes  of  anenli^itened  age.f 
I  assure  you,  kindle  prophstic  enthusiasm  in 

the  minds  but  of  very  fow  people  in  this  kii^  «  Tons  les  Eveques  a  la  lanteme. 

dom ;  although  a  saint  and  apostle,  who  may  f  b  is  proper  here  to  refer  to  a  letter  writtes 

have  revelations  of  his  own,  and  who  has  so  opon  this  subjea  by  an  eye-witnesa    Thst  eyo- 

completely  vanquisbed  aU  the  mean  supenli.  *""»*?•  *"  °^  °L!^  "***  hones^  ImeiUgenl, 

.     *^V.Z  \7^"''~  .*!*,.     r^  CT^^  *nd  eloquent  members  of  the  nadooal  asMmUy. 

uons  of  the  hear^  may  mchne  to  think  it  piooi  one  ofihe  roost  active  and  sealous  reformers  of 

and  decorous  to  compare  it  with  the  entranco  the  stale.    He  was  obliged  to  secede  from  tho 

into  the  worid  of  the  Prince  of  Peace,  pro-  amerably ;  and  be  sfkerwards  became  a  volmi. 

and  not  kmg  before  not  worse  .announced  by  who,  profiting  of  crimes.  If  not  caushig  them, 

the  voice  of  angels  to  the  quiet  innooenoe  off  have  taken  the  lead  In  public  afbirs. 
shepherds. 

AtfirstlwasatakMstoacooontforthisfit  Exiraet  0/  JC  de  LalijfTMendat»9  Second 

of  unguaided  tramport.    I  knew,  indeed,  that  L€lUri9aFrimtd, 

the  sufferings  of  monarehs  make  a  delicioai  *»  Parlons  du  parti  que  j^ai  prls ;  U  est  bian 

repast  to  some  sort  of  palates.    There  wero  justlfle  dans  ma  conscience.— NIcette  ville  eon* 

«««tu».  which  «iAu«« »» k~M^  sf is^irr  ,TS.'tiT-s?rs;;'?3\ 

petite  witlun  some  iMunds  or  temperaneo.  ^^  q^^  ^^us,  et  les  personnee  qui  Mmseat 


But  when  I  took  one  obcumstanee  into  my  cmnme  vous,  ne  mecondamnent  pas.- 

consideration,  I  was  obliged  to  oonfoss,  that  te,  je  vous  jure,  roe  rendolt  roes  fonctlons  im- 

».eh.iio«»x»««httt>h.a»d.fard>.«-  fT2i':i,32:j?r^toS:Srii.iLSS 

ciety,  and  that  the  temptation  was  toostreag  pioa  longtems  Phorreur  que  me  causoU  ce  sang 

for  'oonuBon  diseretian;  I  Bsaa,  tho  ditUM-  —ess  tstes   cstts reineprss^ws  eg erfss,  ca rafc 
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Ahhoui^  thb  work  oT  oiir  nrm  H^ht  »nd 
kDOwled|;«  did  not  fp>  Ui  the  length  that  in  ail 
probability  it  waa  intended  it  should  be  carried ; 
yet  I  nmtt  think  that  such  treatment  of  any 
iHiinan  creatures  rou!«t  be  shocking  to  any  bat 
tboM  who  are  made  for  aoconiplisbin£  revdu- 
tioni.  But  I  cannot  stop  here.  Influenced 
by  the  inborn  feelings  of  my  nature,  and  not 
baing  illuminated  by  a  single  ray  of  this  new. 

— amene  Mc£a9«,— «ntrant  a  Paris,  au  milieu 
da  M0  ajKiaasins,  et  firecede  des  teles  de  ses 
malheureux,  gardes— cesi  perfide.«  janisaaires, 
ces  assassins,  ces  femmes  cannibaley«,  ce  cri  de 

TOVS   LES   BVaaUSS  A   LA   LANTXRIfK,    danS    le 

snoment  on  le  roi  entre,  sa  cnpitale  avec  deux 
eveuue^t  de  sr>n  cooaeil  dan;*  sa  voiiure — un  coup 
df.  ju»il,  i\\xe  j*ai  vu  tirer  dans  un  det  caronseg 
de  la  rein?— M.  Bailly  appellant  celaun  beau 
/eur— Passemblee  aynnt  declare  (Voidement  le 
matin,  qu'il  n'etnit  pas  de  e>a  di.'nite  d'aller 
l'»ute  entiare  eaTironuer  le  roi— M.  Mirabeau 
disnnl  iinpunement  dans  cette  asiiemblee  que  le 
▼aisseau  de  I'etat,  loin  d'etre  arrete  dans  sa 
eoune,  s'elanceroit  avec  plus  dK  rapiitite  que 
Jamais  Terssareseneraiion— M.  Barnave,  riant 
avec  lui,  quand  de»  Hots  de  sanj^  couloient  an* 
tour  de  nuns — levenueux  Mourner*  echappant 
par  miracle  a  vingt  assassins,  qui  avolem  vou- 
n  faire  de  sa  tete  un  trophee  de  plus :  Voila  re 
qui  me  fit  jorer  de  ne  plus  mettre  le  pied  dant 
ftte  eapeme  d'Jintropophagea  [the  national 
aasemblyl  ou  je  n'arois  plus  de  (oreo  d'elever 
la  voix,  aepuis  six  semalnes  je  Tavois  elevee 
en  rain. 

*'  Moi,  Mounier,  et  tous  les  honnetea  gens,  ont 
pense  que  le  dernier  effort  a  faire  pour  le  blen 
«toU  d'en  sonlr.  Aucune  idee  de  crainte  ne  s'est 
approchee  de  moi.  Je  rougiroisde  m'en  derendre. 
J*avols  encore  re^u  sur  la  route  de  la  part  de  ce 
peuple,  moins  coupable  que  ceux  qui  Tont 
enirre  de  fureur,  des  acclamations,  ct  des  ap- 
plaudissements,  dnnt  d'auires  auroient  etc  flat- 
les,  et  qui  m*ont  fait  fremir.  C'est  a  Pindisrna- 
don,  c'est  a  Thorreur,  c'est  aux  conrulsions 
physiques,  qe  le  seul  aspect  du  sang  me  fait 
eprouver  que  J*8i  cede.  On  brave  un  eeule 
mort ;  on  la  brare  plusieurs  Tois,  quand  elle 
peot  etre  utile.  Mais  aucune  puissance  sous  le 
del,  mais  aucune  opinion  publique  ou  privee 
D^ont  le  droh  de  me  condamner  a  souffririnu- 
tllement  mille  sirpplices  par  minute,  et  a  perir 
de  dese^ipoir,  do  rage,  au  milieu  des  triomphea 
du  crime  que  je  n'ai  pu  arreier.  lis  me  pros- 
clront,  its  confi^fqueront  mes  biens.  Je  labou- 
reral  la  terre,  et  je  ne  lea  verrai  plus,  Voila  ma 
jostiAcation.  Vous  pourrcz  la  lire,  la  monirer, 
la  laisser  copier ;  tant  pis  pour  renx  qui  ne  la 
comprendront  pas ;  ce  ne  sera  alors  moi  qui 
aurok  eu  tort  de  la  leur  donner. " 

This  military  man  had  not  so  good  nerves  as 
the  peaceable  gentleman  of  the  Old  Jewry. — 
SeeXfona.  Mounter's  narrative  of  these  transac- 
tions; a  man  also  of  honour  and  virtue,  and 
talents,  and  therefore  a  fugitive. 

•  N.  B.  Mr.  Mounier  was  then  speaker  of  the 
national  assembly.  He  has  since  been  obliged 
10  live  In  exile,  (hough  one  of  the  firmest  asser- 
ttrs  of  libeny. 


aprong  modem  light,  I  mmSrm  t»  y««,  Sir, 
that  the  exalted  rank  of  the  peraoM  vatkn^, 
and  particular)/  the  aez,  the  bestoty,  aad  i^ 
aroiaUe  qualities  of  the  deseendaat  c£  so  bsv 
kings  and  emperoura,  with  the  tender  a{edf 
royal  in&nta,  imensible  ooly  through  i^Kf 
and  innocence  of  the  cniel  outiafea  lo  whkk 
their  parents  were  exposed,  inatend  of  bei^i 
■ubject  of  exultatioo,  adds  not  a  little  to  m 
sensibility  on  that  moat  melaacholy  fflntv" 

I  hear  that  the  august  person,  who  was  tk 
principal  object  of  ow  preacher'a  triunpk, 
though  he  nipported  himself,  felt  mocfa  on  ikit 
shameful  occasion.  As  a  man,  it  became  kia 
to  feel  for  his  wife  and  his  chikheo,  and  the 
fitithful  guards  of  his  person,  that  were  ini»> 
•acred  in  cold  bkxxl  abmit  him ;  as  a  praor 
it  became  him  to  fbel  lor  the  straage  sad 
frightful  transiorDHUioo  of  his  cirilixed  sab> 
jecls.  and  to  be  nnore  griered  (or  them,  thsa 
solicitoas  for  himself.  It  dero^^rs  little  6«9 
bis  fortitude,  while  it  adds  infinitely  to  tks 
honour  of  bis  humanity.  I  am  very  sonr  to 
say  it,  very  sorry  indeed,  that  such  penraaaees 
are  in  a  situation  in  which  it  is  not  beconJa{ 
in  us  to  praise  the  virtues  of  the  greaL 

I  heiu*,  and  I  rejoice  to  hear,  that  the  gr«at 
lady,  the  other  object  of  the  triumph,  has  bons 
that  day  (one  is  interested  that  being*  made 
§at  suffering  ahouki  sufier  well)  and  that  shs 
bears  all  the  succeeding  dajs,  that  she  beais 
the  imprisonment  of  her  hiasband,  and  ker 
own  captivity,  and  the  exile  of  her  fi^cnds,  and 
the  insiilting  adulation  of  addresses,  and  dNr 
whole  weight  of  her  accumulated  wrongs,  with 
a  serene  patience,  in  a  nanner  suited  to  her 
rank  and  race,  and  becoming  the  ol&priB«  of 
a  sovereign  distinguished  for  her  piftty  and  her 
courage ;  that,  like  her,  she  has  loflv  seari- 
ments ;  that  she  feeis  with  the  di^ify  cf  a 
Roman  matron ;  that  in  the  last  extremity  ^ 
will  save  herself  fitwn  the  last  disgrace;  anl 
that,  if  she  must  fall,  she  will  fall  by  no  igaoUe 
hand. 

It  is  now  sixteen  or  seventeen  years  since  I 
•aw  the  queen  of  France,  then  the  dauphiness, 
at  Versailles ;  and  surely  nev^r  I'ghtcd  on  this 
orb,  which  she  hardly  seemed  to  touch,  a  omre 
delightful  vision.  I  saw  her  just  above  the 
horizon,  decorating  and  cheering  the  elevated 
sphere  she  just  began  to  move  in, — glitteru^ 
like  the  morning  star ;  full  of  life,  and  splea- 
dour,  and  joy.  Oh !  what  a  revolution !  aad 
wliat  an  heart  must  I  have,  to  contemplate 
without  emotion  that  elevation  and  that  frB! 
Lictlo  did  I  dream  when  she  added  titles  of 
veneration  to  thoae  of  enthusiastic,  dotant, 
respoctful  k)vs,  that  she  should  ever  be  ohIigHi 
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to  carry  the  shor])  aniidote  a^nst  disgrace 
concealed  in  that  bosom ;  little  did  I  dream, 
that  I  should  have  lived  to  see  such  dtsastera 
fallen  upon  her  in  a  nation  of  gallant  men,  in 
a  nation  of  men  of  honour  and  of  cavaliers.  I 
thought  ten  thousand  swords  must  have  leaped 
from  their  scabhards  to  avenge  even  a  look  that 
threatened  her  with  insulL  But  the  age  (tf 
chivalry  is  gone :  that  of  soj^istera,  oBConomista, 
and  calculatxNV  has  succeeded ;  and  the  glory 
of  Europe  is  extinguished  for  ever.  Never, 
never  more,  shall  we  behold  that  generous 
loyalty  to  rank  and  sex,  that  proud  submission, 
that  dignified  obedience,  that  subordination  of 
the  heart,  which  kept  alive,  oven  in  servitude 
itself,  the  spirit  of  an  exalted  freedom.  Th« 
unbought  grace  of  life,  the  cheap  defence  of 
nations,  the  nurse  of  manly  sentiment  and 
heroic  enterprise  is  gone !  It  is  gone,  that  sen- 
sibility nf  principle,  that  chastity  of  honour, 
which  felt  a  stain  like  a  wound,  which  inspired 
courage  whilst  it  mitigated  ferocity,  which 
ennobled  whatever  it  touched,  and  under  which 
vice  itself  lost  half  its  evil,  by  losing  aQ  its 
grosancss. 

This  mixed  system  of  opinion  and  sentiment 
had  its  origin  in  the  ancient  chivalry ;  and  the 
principle,  though  varied  in  its  appearance  by 
the  varying  state  of  human  affairs,  si^isted 
and  influenced  through  a  long  successicm  of 
generations,  even  to  the  time  we  live  in.  If 
it  should  ever  be  totally  extinguished,  the  Iom 
I  fear  will  be  great  It  is  this  which  has  given 
its  character  to  modem  Europe.  It  is  this 
which  has  distinguished  it  under  all  its  forma 
of  government,  and  distinguished  it  to  its  ad- 
vantage, from  the  states  of  Asia,  and  possibly 
from  those  states  which  flourished  in  the  moat 
brilliant  periods  of  the  antique  world.  It  waa 
tliis,  which,  without  confounding  ranks,  had 
produced  a  noble  equality,  and  handed  it  down 
through  all  the  gradations  of  social  life.  It 
was  this  opinion  which  mitigated  kings  into 
companions,  and  raised  private  men  to  be  fel- 
towH  with  kings.  Without  force,  or  opposition, 
it  subdued  the  fierceness  of  pride  and  power; 
it  obliged  sovereigns  to  submit  to  the  soft  collar 
of  social  esteem,  compelled  stem  authority  to 
submit  to  elegance,  and  gave  a  domination 
vanquibher  of  laws,  to  be  subdued  by  manners. 

But  now  all  is  to  be  changed.  All  the  plea- 
sing illusions,  which  made  power  gentle,  and 
obedience  lihi'ral,  which  harmonized  the  diffe- 
rent shades  of  life,  and  which,  by  a  bland  assi- 
milation, incorporated  into  politics  the  senti- 
ments which  beautify  and  soden  private  society, 
are  to  be  dissolved  by  this  new  conquering 
cmopire  of  U^t  and  reason.    AH  the  decent 


drapery  of  life  is  to  b<«  nidfly  torn  off*.  All  tht 
superadded  ideas,  fiimishe^J  from  the  wardrobe 
of  a  moral  imagination,  which  the  heart  owns, 
and  tho  understanding  ratifies,  as  necessary  to 
cover  the  defects  of  our  naked  shivering  nature, 
and  to  raise  it  to  dignity  in  our  own  estimatioo, 
are  to  be  exploded  as  a  ridicubus,  absurd,  and 
antiquated  fkshion. 

On  this  scheme  of  things,  a  king  is  but  a 
man,  a  queen  is  but  a  woman ;  a  woman  is  but 
an  animal ;  and  an  animal  not  of  the  highest 
order.  All  homage  paid  to  the  sex  in  general 
as  such,  and  without  distinct  views,  is  to  be 
regarded  as  romance  and  foUy.  Regicide,  and 
parricide,  and  sacrilege,  are  but  fictions  of 
superstition,  corrupting  jurLsprudence  by  de- 
stroying its  simplicity.  The  murder  of  a  king, 
or  a  queen,  or  a  bishop,  or  a  father,  are  only 
common  homicide ;  and  if  the  people  are  Iqr 
any  chance,  or  in  any  way  gainers  by  it,  a 
sort  of  homicide  much  the  most  pardonable, 
and  into  which  we  ought  not  to  make  too  severe 
a  scrutiny. 

On  the  scheme  of  this  barbarous  philosophy, 
which  is  the  offspring  of  cokl  hearts  and  muddy 
understand  mgs,  and  which  is  as  void  of  solid 
wisdom,  as  it  is  destitute  of  all  taste  and  el^ 
gance,  laws  are  to  be  supported  only  by  their 
own  terrours,  and  by  the  concern,  which 
individual  may  find  in  them,  from  his 
private  speculations,  or  can  spare  to  them  frc 
his  OMm  private  interests.  In  the  groves  of 
thar  academy,  at  the  end  of  every  vista,  yon 
see  nothing  but  the  gallows.  Nothing  is  left 
which  engages  the  affections  on  the  part  of 
the  commonwealth.  On  the  principles  of  this 
mechanic  philosophy,  our  institutions  can  never 
be  embodied,  if  I  may  use  the  expression,  in 
persons ;  so  as  to  create  in  us  love,  veneration, 
admiration,  or  attachment.  But  that  sort  of 
reason  which  banishes  the  affections  is  incapn- 
ble  of  filling  their  place.  These  public  affec- 
tions, combined  with  manners,  are  required 
sometimes  as  supplements,  sometimes  as  cor- 
rectives, alwajrs  as  aids  to  law.  The  precept 
given  by  a  wise  man,  as  well  as  a  great  critic, 
for  the  construction  of  poems,  is  equally  true 
as  to  states: — Non  miM  eatpttlehra  esse  po^ 
matat  duleia  ntnio.  There  ought  to  be  a  sys* 
tem  of  manners  in  every  nation  which  a  well- 
fomied  mind  wouM  be  disposed  to  relish.  To 
make  us  bve  our  cotmtry,  our  country  ought  te 
be  lovely. 

But  power,  of  some  kind  w  otiier,  wiH  sur- 
vive the  shock  in  which  manners  and  (^)ioions 
peri^ ;  and  it  will  find  other  and  worse  means 
lor  its  support.  The  usurpation  which,  ia 
order  to  subvert  ancient  institutions,  has  de» 
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■Irajrtd  tnctenl  principles,  will  hold  power  by  11^  m  I 

9tt§  nmiUr  to  those  by  which  it  hM  aoquired  than  they  ftre  ahrajs  wiUniK  to  < 

it    When  the  old  feudal  ind  chinUroui  epirit  miiweii,  wo  do  other 

f£fmUhf^  which,  by  freeing  kingi  fix>m  fear,  fiiU  aa  modi  as  they  are 

freed  both  kings  and  subjects  from  the  precao-  merce,  and  trade,  and 

tifli  of  tyranny,  shall  be  extinct  in  the  minds  oar  CKonomical  poUticiaae,  ere  i 

of  awn,  plots  and  assassinatioos  will  be  anti-  hapa  but  crealn 

cipated  by  preventive  murder  and  preventive  which,  at  first 

eoafiacation,  and  that  long  roll  of  grim  and  They  eerteinly  grew  onder  tfM 

bloody  maxims,  which  form  the  political  code  whkh  learanof  floariabed.      They  tso  a^ 

of  aU  power,  not  standing  on  its  own  honour,  decay  with  their  natural  protectiiig  priedpiiL 

and  the  honour  of  those  who  are  to  obey  it.  With  you,  for  the  preewn  at  least,  Ibiy  dl 

KjBfi  will  be  tyrants  from  policy  when  subjects  thrsateo  to  disappear  together.    Whan  Mh 

are  rebels  from  principle.  and  waniifartnrea  are  wandng  to  a  paophi  ^ 

When  ancient  opinions  and  rtdes  of  life  are  the  apirit  of  nobili^  and  religioa  ftaam 

tahn  away,  the  \on  cannot  possibly  be  esti-  smtimwnt  suppUee,  mad  noC  always  iB  SB|ffai 

■ated.    From  that  moment  we  have  no  conn  their  place ;   but   if  fo— *.«^i^^  mid  ^  na 

paas  to  govern  us ;  nor  can  we  know  distinctly  riioukl  be  kist  in  an  experimem  to  tiy  how  ed 

to  what  port  we  steer.    Europe,  undoubtedly,  a  state  may  stand  without  theae  old  foaduMe- 

tahea  in  a  mass,  was  in  a  flourisfaing  condition  tal  principles,  what  sort  of  a  thoif  aent  bi 

the  day  on  Vhich  your  revolution  was  com-  nation  of  graes,  atupid,  fesockaia,  and  at  tb 

pleled.    How  much  of  that  prosperous  state  same  time,  poor  and  eordid  barfaariaas,  daai* 

waa  owing  to  the  spirit  of  our  old  manners  and  tute  of  religion,  honour,  or  nsaaly  pride,  p» 

opinions  is  not  easy  to  say ;  but  as  such  causes  sesaing  nothing  at   preecnt,    and  hspiai  fir 

caoBot  be  indifferent  in  their  operation,  we  nothing  hereafter? 

OMst  presume,  that,  on  the  whole,  their  opera-  I  wuh  you  may  not  be  going  foat,  aad  kr 

tioB  was  beneficial  the  ahortest  cut,  to  that  horrible  and  di^pstti 

We  are  but  too  apt  to  consider  things  in  the  situation.    Already  there  appears  a  poverty 

•late  in  which  we  find  them,  without  suffi-  of  conception,  a  coareeneae  and  wlgaritv,  a 

«iontly  adverting  to  the  causes  by  which  they  all  the  proceedinga  of  the  aaeembly  and  sf  si 

iHie  been  produced,  and  possibly  may  be  up-  their  instructors.    Their  liberty  is  not  UanL 

hsid.    Nothing  is  more  certain,  than  that  our  Their  science    is   presumptuous    ignanac«. 

■ionners,  our  civilization,  and  all  the  good  Their  humanity  is  aavage  and  bratal. 

things  which  are  connected  with  manners,  and  It  is  not  clear,  whether  in  ^P^*g^f^»^  we  Isu^ 

with  civilization,  have,  in  this  European  worid  ned  dxise  grand  and  decoroua  princtpha,  aad 

of  ours,  depended  for  ages  upon  two  {ninciples ;  manners,  of  which    ooneid^wble  traoss  wt 

and  were  indeed  the  result  of  both  combined ;  renain,  fitaa  you,  or  whether  yoa  took  tka 

I  osean  the  spirit  of  a  gentleman,  and  the  fron  us.    But  to  yon,  I  think,  we  traes  then 

apirit  of  religion.  The  nobility  and  the  clergy,  beat.    Tou  seem  to  me  to  be    gistfi't  ssosw 

the  one  by  profession,  the  other  by  patronage,  ftaia  noftrts.    France  has  ahvaya  mors  or  kn 

kept  learning  in  existence,  even  in  the  midst  inflatiK^  manners  in  Ei^land;  and  sdwa 

of  arms  and  confiisioos,  and  whilst  govern-  your  fountain  is  cfaoaked  up  and  pirfH^.  tbt 

BMOts  were  rather  in  their  causes  than  formed,  stream  will  not  run  long,  or  not  ran  dsar  vitk 

Learning  paid  back  what  it  received  to  nobi-  us,  or  perhaps  with  any  nation.    This  |ivi> 

Uty  and  to  priesthood ;  and  paid  it  with  usury,  all  Europe,  m  my  opinion,  but  too  doss  sad 

by.  enlarging  their  ideas,  and  by  furnishing  connected  a  concern  in  what  is  done  iaFiaaee. 

Ihair  minis.    Happy  if  they  had  all  continued  Excuse  me,  therefore,  if  I  hate  dwek  loo  kag 

to  know  their  indinoluble  union,  and  their  on  the  atrociouB  spectade   of  the  aiiA  (f 

proper  place!   Happy  if  learning,  not  debauch-  October,  1788,  or  have  given  too  nmch  waaf» 

ed  by  ambition,  had  been  satisfied  to  contmue  to  die  reflections  which  have  ariean  ia  ny 

the  instructor,  and  not  aspired  to  be  the  master!  mind  on  occaaion  of  the  moat  important  ef  U 

Along  with  ita  natural  protectors  and  guardians,  revohitionB,  tdiich  nay  be  dated  fiom  that  dtv. 

laarning  will  be  cast  into  the  mire,  and  trodden  I  mean  a  revolution  in  aeatinMnis,  maaasn, 

dosm  under  the  hoofiB  of  a  swinish  multitude.*  and  moral  opmaona.  Aa  diinga  now  ataad,  witk 

erery  thing  respectable  deatioyed  witkoot  ■> 

•  8es  the  fate  of  Bailly  and  Condorcet,  sup.  mgj  gQ  attempt  todeotroy  within  w  evoy  pna* 

poesd  to  be  here  particularly  alluded  to.   Com.  -^ ^  reapect.  one  is  aknoat  fcvced  to awb. 

pars  the  circumstances  of  the  trial  and  ezeco-  ^-H^  «  /'-r^'?  ^  "~^  !r^r^      ?^ 

dso  of  the  former,  with  this  predkdon.  g"  «*  harbouring  the  conmaa  fcelingB  of  b«. 
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Why  do  I  feel  so  differeotly  from  the  Rev. 
Dr.  Price,  and  thoee  of  his  lay  flock,  who  will 
choose  to  adopt  the  sentiments  of  his  dis- 
course ? — for  this  plain  reason — because  it  is 
natural  I  should ;  because  we  are  so  made  as 
to  be  affected  at  such  spectacles  with  ro^an- 
choly  sentiments  upon  the  unstable  condition 
of  mortal  prosperity,  and  the  tremendous  ui^ 
certainty  of  human  greatness ;  because  in  those 
natural  feelings  we  learn  great  lessons ;  because 
in  erents  like  these  our  passions  instruct  oar 
reason ;  becaiMe  when  kings  are  hurled  from 
their  thrones  by  the  Supreme  Director  of  this 
great  drama,  and  become  the  objects  of  insult 
to  the  base,  and  of  pitjr  to  the  good,  we  behold 
such  disasters  in  the  moral,  as  we  should  be- 
hold a  miracle  in  the  physical  order  of  things. 
We  are  alarmed  into  reflection ;  our  minds  (as 
it  has  long  since  been  observed)  are  purified 
by  terrour  and  pitjr;  our  weak  unthinking  pride 
is  humUed,  under  the  dispensations  of  a  mys- 
terious wisdom.  Some  tears  might  be  drawn 
from  me,  if  such  a  spectacle  were  exhibited 
on  the  stage.  I  should  be  trtdy  adianied  of 
finding  in  myself  that  superficial,  theatric  sense 
of  painted  distress,  whilst  I  oouU  exult  over 
it  in  real  life.  With  such  a  perverted  mind, 
I  could  never  venture  to  shew  my  face  at  a 
tragedy.  People  would  think  the  tears  that 
Garrick  formerly,  or  that  Siddona  not  long 
since,  have  extorted  fit>m  me,  were  the  tears 
of  hypocrisy ;  I  should  know  them  to  be  the 
tears  of  folly. 

Indeed  the  theatre  is  a  better  school  of 
moral  sentiments  than  churches,  where  the 
feelings  of  humanity  are  thus  outraged.  Poets 
who  have  to  deal  with  an  audience  not  yet 
graduated  in  the  school  of  the  rij^ts  <^  men, 
and  who  most  ap|4y  themselves  to  the  moral 
<^nstitutioo  of  the  heart,  wouU  not  dare  to 
produce  such  a  triumph  as  a  matter  of  exul- 
tation. There,  where  men  follow  their  natural 
impulses,  they  would  not  bear  the  odious  max- 
ims of  a  IVIadiiavelian  policy,  whether  applied 
to  the  attainment  of  monarchial  or  democratic 
tyranny.  They  would  reject  them  on  the 
modem,  as  they  once  did  on  the  ancient  stage, 
where  they  could  not  bear  even  the  hypothetical 
proposition  of  such  wickedness  in  the  mouth 
of  a  personated  tyrant,  thou^  suitable  to  the 
character  he  sustained.  No  theatric  audience 
In  Atbens  would  bear  what  has  been  borne,  in 
the  Bsidst  of  the  real  tragedy  of  this  triumphal 
day ;  a  principal  actor  weighing,  as  it  were  in 
scales  hung  in  a  shop  of  horrours,— so  much 
sictual  crime  against  so  much  contingent  ad- 
vantage,—.and  after  putting  in  and  out  wei^ts, 
declaring  that  the  bslanco  was  on  the  side  of 


the  advantages.  They  woukl  not  bear  to  see 
the  crimes  of  new  democracy  posted  as  in  a 
ledger  against  the  crimes  of  old  despotism,  and 
the  book-keepers  of  politics  finding  democracy 
still  in  debt,  but  by  no  means  unable  or  unwi^ 
ling  to  pay  the  balance.  In  the  theatre,  the 
first  intuitive  glance,  without  any  elaborate 
process  of  rMsoning,  woukl  shew,  that  this 
method  of  political  computation  would  justify 
every  extent  of  crime.  They  wodd  see,  that 
on  these  principles,  even  where  the  very  worst 
acts  were  not  perpetrated,  it  was  owing  rather 
to  the  fortune  of  the  conspirators  than  to  their 
parsimony  in  the  expenditure  of  treachery  and 
blood.  They  would  soon  see,  that  criminal 
means  once  tolerated  are  soon  preferred.  They 
present  a  shorter  cut  to  the  object  than  through 
the  highway  of  the  moral  virtues.  Justifying 
perfidy  and  murder  for  public  benefit,  public 
benefit  would  soon  become  the  pretext,  and  per> 
fidy  and  murder  the  end ;  until  rapacity,  ma- 
lice, revenge,  and  fear  more  dreadful  than  r»> 
venge,  coidd  satiate  their  insatiable  appetites. 
Such  must  he  the  consequences  <^  losing  in 
the  sfrfendour  of  these  trium^ihs  of  the  rights 
of  men,  all  natural  sense  of  wrong  and  right. 

But  the  reverend  pastor  exults  in  this  "  lea- 
ding in  triumph,**  because  truly  Louis  the  Six- 
teenth was  an  **  arbitrary  monarch ;"  that  ii, 
in  other  words,  neither  more  nor  leas,  than 
because  he  was  Louis  the  Sixteenth,  and 
because  he  had  the  misfortune  to  be  bom  king 
of  France,  with  the  prerogatives  of  which,  a 
long  line  of  ancestors,  and  a  k»g  aoqoiescenoo 
of  me  people,  without  any  act  of  his,  had  pat 
him  in  possession.  A  misfortune  it  has  indeed 
turned  oat  to  him,  that  he  was  bom  king  of 
France.  But  misfortune  is  not  crime,  nor  is 
indiscretion  always  the  greatest  guilt.  I  shall 
never  think  that  a  prince,  the  acts  of  whose 
whole  reign  were  a  series  of  concessions  to  his 
sutgects,  who  was  willing  to  relax  his  autho- 
ri^,  to  remit  his  prerogatives,  to  call  his  peo- 
ple to  a  share  of  freedom,  not  known,  perhaps 
not  desired  by  their  ancestors ;  such  a  prince, 
though  he  riioald  be  subjected  to  the  common 
frailties  attached  to  men  and  to  princes,  thoogh 
he  should  ham  once  thooght  it  necessary  to 
provide  force  against  the  desperate  designs 
manifestly  carrying  on  against  his  person,  and 
the  remnants  of  his  authority;  though  all  this 
shouU  be  taken  mto  consideration,  I  riiall  be 
led  with  great  difficulty  to  think  he  deserves 
the  cruel  and  insulting  triumph  of  Paris,  and 
of  Dr.  Price.  I  tremble  for  the  cause  of  liberty, 
fiwn  sudi  an  example  to  kinp.  1  tremble  for 
the  cause  of  hinnanity,  in  the  onponished  oat- 
ragea  of  the  most  wkkad  of  mankind.    Bui 
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diere  are  tome  people  of  Ont  low  »id  <iey>-     haw  ret 
rale  fiuhioa  of  mind,  that  tber  look  op  witfa  a     tkia  b  the  obIt 

nrt  ofooaplareMaweandaiiiBiraiinatokiBfi,     potitkiaiw  cnoid  basv  acaed  iaooMiilaiir,  j 
wiio  know  to  keep  6nn  in  lh«ir  aeat.  to  bold  a     cnodude  tfaaf  Cbere   is  ma  sort  of  cra^'  fr 
■crict  hand  over  dieir  si^jects,  to  aaeert  their     these  horrid  mnmamtkmm.     I 
prerogatire,  and  br  the  awakened  ngilaace  of     of  ait  the  other 
a  aerere  deapotUm.  to  ijuaid  against  the  TCfj         laEofiandy 
firM  approaches  of  free'iam.    Afainat  focfa  as     are  ^eae 

these  ther  never  elevate  their  voice.  Deser-  We  ipara  frooi  at  wida  ^a^mt  and 
ters  from  principle,  liitted  with  Ibrtnne,  they  tioD  the  rianrirri  of  tboae  who  bria;  vte 
nev^  see  anj  i^ood  in  sufierinf  virtue,  nor  aay  anecdotes  with  the  attestation  of  ihe  floacpd^ 
crime  in  provperooa  onrpatioB.  kice  on  their  shooUer.   We  haw  Lord  Gtof 

ff  it  eookl  have  been  made  dear  tome,  thai     Gordon  &st   ia    "Stm^^tmi  and  aeidMr  Hi 
the  kinf  and  qneen  of  France  (those  I  meaa     being  a  public  piuadjia  to  Jadasa.  ^  ^ 
who  were  such  before    the   tritanph)   were     having,  in  his  zeal  a^aMU  <"yfk#J^  metmmi 
inexorable  and  cruel  tjrants,  that  they  had     all  sorts  of  eedeaiasucs,  ra«»d  a  mob  (eaom 
formed  a  deliberate  scberoe  for  massacreing     the  term,  it  is  stSI  in  use  here)  whidi  9^ 
the  national  assembly,  (I  think  f  have  seen     down  all  oar  priaoas,  have  imfrtiM^f  lo  bat 
snmHhini;  like  the  latter  insinuated  in  certain     liberty,  of  which   he  did  aoc  reader  Uaal 
ptiblicatinns.)  I  shoold  think  their  captivity     worthy  by  a  virtuoas  tme  cf  it.    We  bait  if 
jiMt.   If  this  be  true,  much  more  ought  to  have     built  Newgale,  and  tenaaced  the  —^r'*^   Wi 
been  done,  but  done,  in  my  opiokm,  in  another     have  prisons  almost  as  sCrtang  as  lbs  Batte, 
manner.     The  punishment  of  real  t3rrants  is  a     for  those  who  dare  to  libel  the  queeasofPnoot 
noble  and  awful  act  of  justice ;  and  it  has  with     In  this  spiritual  retreat,  let  the  nsblr  ftahr 
tnith  been  said  to  be  consolatory  to  the  human     remain.    Let  him  there  aMditate  oa  bis  11»^ 
mind.    But  if  I  were  to  punish  a  wicked  king,     mud,  until  be  learns  a  *^w*.|,j^i^  amre  beceaif 
I  should  regard  the  dignity  in  avenging  the     his  birth  and  parts,  sod  not  so  disgraecM  a 
crime.    JtBtice  is  grave  and  decorous,  and  in     the  ancient  religioo  to  whidi  he  has  beeaairt 
its  punishments  rather  se«nns  to  submit  to     prosdyte;  or  until  some  persoos  6tm  vov ok 
a  necessity,  than  to  make  a  choice.    Had     of  the  water,  to  please   joor  oewHHR* 
Nero,  or  Agrippina,  or  Louis  the  Eleventh,     brethren,  thaS  ransom  him.     He  mav  ibm  kt 
or  Charles  the  Ninth,  been  the  subject ;  if     enabled  to  purdiase,  with  the  old  bomdi  ofAi 
Charles  the  Twelfth  of  Sweden  afier  the  mur-     synagogue,  and  a  very  smaD  poiaidage,  os  As 
der  of  Patkul,  or  his  predecessor  Christina,     long  compound  interest  of  the  thirty  pieces  d 
after  the  murder  of  MonaJdeachi,  had  fallen  into     silver  (Dr.  Price  has  shewn  us  what  msadv 
your  hands.  Sir,  or  into  mine,  1  am  sure  our     compound  interest  will  perfcrm  m  1790  jew) 
eonduct  would  have  been  differenL  the  lands  which  are  latelT  discovered  to  Ian 

If  the  French  king,  or  Iting  of  the  French,  been  usurped  by  the  GalUcan  cbwch.  Scsi 
(or  by  whatever  name  he  is  known  in  the  new  us  your  popish  archbishop  c^  Pans,  aad  «s 
vocabulary  of  your  constitution,)  has  in  his  will  send  you  our  protestant  Rabhin.  WeiM 
own  person,  and  that  of  his  queen,  really  treat  the  person  you  send  us  in  eicfaai^  B* 
deserved  these  unavowed  but  unavenged  mur-  a  gentleman  and  an  honest  man,  as  be  ii;  bd 
dsrous  attempts,  and  those  frequent  indignities  pray  let  him  bring  vrith  him  the  fimd  of  bi 
■Mrs  cruel  than  murder,  such  a  person  wodd  hospitali^,  bounty,  and  chari^ ;  aad,  JiyiW 
ill  dsssrve  even  that  subordinate  executory  upon  it,  we  shall  never  oonfiscate  a  sbAif  d 
trust,  which  I  undentand  is  to  be  placed  an  that  hoixNirable  and  pious  final,  nor  tlwk  d 
him ;  nor  is  he  fit  to  be  caUed  chief  in  a  nation  enriching  the  treasury  vrith  the  qtoih  of  tki 
which  he  has  outraged  and  oppressed.  A  worse     poor-box. 

choice  far  such  an  office  in  a  new  common-  To  teH  you  the  truth,  lay  dear  Sir,  I  tlask 
wealth,  than  that  of  a  deposed  tyrant,  could  the  luHiour  of  our  nation  to  be  somewhat  coa- 
not  poasUkly  be  made.  But  to  degrade  and  cemed  in  the  disdaimer  of  the  proceediagi  d 
insult  a  man  as  the  worst  of  criminals,  and  this  society  of  the  old  Jewry  and  the  Loaika 
afterwards  to  tnist  him  in  your  highest  con-  Tavern.  1  have  no  man's  praacy.  1  meak 
cems,  as  a  faithful,  honest,  and  zealous  servant,  only  for  myself;  when  I  disdaim,  as  I  do  wdk 
is  not  consistent  in  reasoning,  nor  prudent  in  aQ  possible  earnestness,  all  caamnmioD  silk 
policy,  nor  safe  in  practice.  Tliose  who  could  the  actora  in  that  triumph,  or  with  the  adtaa* 
make  such  an  appointment  must  be  guilty  of  a  rera  of  iL  When  I  assert  any  tKiif  ^Ise,  M 
toon  flagrant  breach  of  trust  than  any  they     concerning  the  people  of  Englaad,  I  ipcik 
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tram  observarion,  not  from  authority;  but  I  of  Voltaire;  HelTetius  has  made  no  pi-ogieaa 

speak  irom  the  experience  I  have  had  in  a  among  us.    Atheists  are  not  our  preachen ; 

pretty  extensive   and  mixed  communication  madmen  are  not  our  lawgivers.     We  know 

with  the  inhabitants  of  this  kingdom,  of  all  that  toe  have  made  no  discoveries ;  and  we 

descriptions  and  ranks,  and  afler  a  course  of  think  that  no  discoveries  are  to  be  made,  in 

attentive  observation,  begun  in  early  life,  and  morality  ;  nor  many  in  the  great  principles  of 

continued  for  near  forty  years.    I  have  often  government,  nor  in  the  ideas  of  liberty,  which 

been  astonished,  considering  that  we  are  divi-  were  understood  long  before  we  were  bona, 

ded  from  you  but  by  a  slender  dyke  of  about  altogether  as  well  as  they  will  be  afVer  the 

twenty-four  miles,  and  that  the  mutual  inter-  grave  has  heaped  its  mould  upon  our  presump- 

course  between  the  two  countries  has  lately  tion,  and  the  silent  tomb  shall  have  imposed 

been  very  great,  to  find  how  little  you  seem  to  its  law  on  our  pal  loquacity.     In  England 

know  of  us.    I  suspect  that  this  is  owing  to  we  have  not  yet  been  completely  embowelled 

jour  forming  a  judgment  of  this  nation  from  of  our  natural  entrails ;  we  still  ieel  within  us, 

certain   publications,   whidi   do,   very  erro-  and  we  cherish  and  cuhivate,  those  inbred 

neously,  if  they  do  at  all,  represent  the  opinions  sentiments  which  are  the  fitithfiil  gaardians, 

and  dispositions  generally  prevalent  in  Eng-  the  active  monitors  of  our  duty,  the  true  suf^ 

land.    The  vanity,  restlessness,  petulance,  and  porters  of  all  liberal  and  manly  morals.    We 

spirit  of  intrigue  of  several  petty  cabals,  who  have  not  been  drawn  and  trussed,  in  order  that 

attempt  to  hide  their  total  want  of  consequence  we  may  be  filled,  like  stuffed  birds  in  a  mo- 

in  bustle  and  noise,  and  puffing,  and  mutual  seum,  with  dtrnff  and  rags  and  paltry  blurred 

quotation  of  each  other,  makes  you  imagine  shreds  of  paper  about  the  rights  of  man.    We 

that  our  contemptuous  neglect  of  their  abilities  preserve  the  whole  of  our  fbelings,  still  native 

is  a  general  mark  of  acquiescence  in  their  opi-  and   intire,  unsophisticated  by  pedantry  and 

Dions.   No  such  thing,  I  assure  3rou.  Because  infidelity.    We  have  real  hearts  of  flesh  and 

half  a  dozen  grasshoppers  under  a  fern  make  blood  beating  in  our  bosoms.    We  fear  Qod ; 

the  fiekl  ring  with  their  importunate  chink,  we  look  up  with  awe  to  kings ;  with  affection 

whilst  thousands  ofgreat  cattle,  reposed  beneath  to  parliaments;   with   duty  to  magistrates; 

tile  shadow  of  the  British  oak,  chew  the  cud  with  reverence  to  priests;  and  with  respect  to 

and  are  silent,  pray  do  not  imagine  that  those  nobility.*    Why  ?  because  ntktn  such  ideas 

who  make  the  noise  are  the  only  inhabitants  are  brought  before  our  minds,  it  is  natural  to 

of  the  field ;  that  of  course,  they  are  many  in  be  so  arocted ;  because  all  other  feelings  are 

number;  or  that,  afler  all,  they  are  other  than  false  and  spurious,  and  tend  to  corrupt  onr 

the  little  shrivelled,  meagre,  hopping,  though  minds,  to  vitiate  our  primary  morals,  to  render 

loud  and  troublesome  insects  of  the  hour.  us  unfit  for  rational  liberty ;  and  by  teaching 

I  almost  venture  to  affirm,  that  not  one  in  a  us  a  servile,  licentious,  and  abandoned  inso- 

hundred  among  us  participates  in  the  **  tri-  lence,  to  be  our  low  sport  for  a  few  holidays^ 

umph"  of  the  revolution  society.    If  the  king  to  make  us  perfectly  fit  for,  and  justly  deserving 

and  queen  of  France,  and  their  children,  were  of  slavery,  throogh  the  whole  come  of  our 

to  fall  into  our  hands  by  the  chance  of  war,  in  lives. 

the  most  acrimonious  of  all  hostilities  (I  de-  Tou  tee,  Sir,  that  in  this  enli^tened  age  I 

precato  such  an  event,  I  deprecate  such  hosti-  am  bcJd  enough  to  confess,  that  we  are  gene- 

lity)  they  wouM  be  treated  with  another  sort  rally  men  of  untaught  feelings;  that  instead  of 

of  triumphal  entry  into  London.    We  formerly  casting  away  all  our  old  prejudices,  we  cherish 

have  had  a  king  of  France  in  that  situation ;  th«n  to  a  very  considerable  degree,  and,  Ux 
you  have  read  how  he  was  treated  by  the  vic- 
tor in  the  field ;  and  in  what  manner  he  was 

aflerwards  received  in  England.    Four  hun-  •Th8Engitohar«,IconcdviHmi««pr6SOTt«l 

,,           .                       ^L^TLf  ina  letter  published  in  one  of  the  papers  by  a 

dred  years  have  gone  over  us ;  but  I  believe  we  gentleman  thought  to  be  a  dissenting  mmister.- 

are  not  materially  changed  since  that  period,  when  writing  to  Dr.  Price  of  the  sphrii  whkk 

Thanks  to  our  sullen  resistance  to  innovation,  prevails  at  Paris,  he  says, «« The  spirit  of  the 

thanks  to  the  cold  sluggishness  of  our  national  gf>?iL!'?  ****'  P?ff•K^'S.'t•"■***lf"  '^Ji'jS 

u      -*             ^'iiv  ^.L     *         ^        c dUtineUoru   which  the  inng  and  momm  had 

character,  we  still  bear  the  stamp  or  our  tore-  uguroed  In  their  minds ;  whether  they  talk  of 

fkthers.    We  have  not  (as  I  conceive)  lost  the  the  kin([f  the  noble,  or  the  prieetj  their  whole 

generosity  and  dignity  of  thinking  of  the  fbur^  language  is  that  or  the  most  enlightened  and 

teenth  century ;  nor  as  yet  have  we  subtilised  ^STUT^  ^AST^ffi^il™  J^PJSS 

_  I       .  .  -^  *             ^  xrr             ^  al  Dtan  uieans  to  eoBilns  lbs  terras  smi^AlefMa 

ourselves  mto  savages.    We  are  not  the  eon-  ^ad  liberal  to  one  set  of  men  in  EnflaDd,  b 

verts  of  Rousseau ;  we  are  not  the  disciples  may  be  true.    It  Is  not  generally  so. 
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Uk«raort  thane  to  ouraelTW|W«cheffMhtlMni  «r  their  fliriti^  pvoiaeis;  it 

because  they  are  prejudicea ;  and  the  knigtr  with  that  echeiu  of  politj  wikkb  fi&  ■«§ 

ihey  have  lasted,  and  the  more  generally  they 

hare  prevailed,  the  more  we  cherish  them. 

We  are  afraid  to  put  men  to  live  and  tiade  prevalent  with 

each  on  his  own  private  stock  of  reason;  be-  are  whofly  different  from 

cause  we  suspect  that  the  stock  in  each  man  have  always  acted  Ib  tKyt  coimtiy. 

is  small,  and  that  the  individuak  would  do        I  hear  it  is  aoaastiaBen  gives  oat  ia  Wtmt, 

better  to  avail  themselves  of  the  general  bank  that  what  is  doii^   *—»«ny  ^m  ^dln^ 

and  capital  of  nations  and  of  ages.    Many  fmample  of  R»gi*«»«i      |  |)^  leaive  Is  A^ 

of  our  men  of  speculation,  instead  of  exploding  that  scarcely  nay  thii^  done  with  von  km  » 

general  prejudices,  employ  their  sagaci^  to  ginated  from  the  pr»clio«  «r  the  nsevdmi^ 

discover  the  latent  wisdom  which  prevails  in  aions  of  this  people,  rithmr  ia  the  act  sr  mh 

them.    If  they  find  what  they  seek,  and  they  spirit  of  the  prooeeding.     Let  m 

seldom  fail,  they  think  it  more  wise  to  continue  are  as  unwUliiig  u>  laam  thoae 

the  prejudice,  with  the  reason  involved,  than  France,  as  we  are  aura  tK«>  ^^  ^ 

to  cast  away  the  coat  of  prejudice,  and  to  leave  them  to  that  nation.     The  cabals  bat  «h 

nothing  but  the  naked  reason;  because  pre-  take  asortofahaf^in  ymrlisiasilif  ,mi< 

judice,  with  its  reason,  has  a  motive  U>  give  consist  of  but  a  >*«.wffi||  ^  vrnrh    *ff  «ir> 

action  to  that  reason,  and  an  affeclioo  which  tunately  t^  their  iatriguea,  thair  s8imsM,tfai 

will  give  it  permanence.     Prejudice  is  of  pohlicatioos,  and  by  a  cos^dcnoederifadfim 

ready  application  in  the  emergen<7 ;  it  previ-  an  expected  union  with  the  ooiameli  aad  fhws 

ously  engages  the  mind  in  a  steady  course  of  of  the  French  M^jmi,  they  shoidd  tea  a» 

wisdom  and  virtue,  and  does  not  leave  theman  sideraUe  numbers  into  their  ^**i^^  yt  a 

hesitating  in  the  moment  of  decision,  sceptical,  consequence    ahouU    aerioudy  atfemnt  as 

puzxled,  and  unresolved.    Prejudice  renders  a  thing  here  in  imit^ti^rp  gf  what  has  bsmdw 

man's  virtue  his  habit ;  and  not  a  series  of  with  you,  the  event,  I  dare  — «—t  is  m- 

unconnected  acts.     Through  just  prejudice,  phesy,  will  be^  that,  with  aome  trnriMnltf* 

his  duty  becomes  a  part  of  his  nature.  country,  they  will  soon  ^^M^^H^pj^K  tJaaem 

Your  literary  men,  and  yeur  politicians,  and  destruction.    This  people  i  ufmsd  le  ^Mf> 

so  do  the  whole  clan  of  the  enlightened  among  their  law  in  remote  agea,  fitm  rostisrf  to  ib 

lis,  essentially  differ  in  these  points.    They  infiUlibility  of  popes;   »j>4  they  wiB  Wags 

have  no  respect  for  the  wisdom  of  others ;  but  alter  it  from  a  pious  implicit  fitfrf*  ia  ihidV' 

they  pay  it  off  by  a  very  full  measure  of  confi-  matism  of  philosophers  ;  thoa^tfae  fiamaew 

denoe  in  their  own.    With  them  it  is  a  sufi-  armed  vrith  the  anathema  •«v<  erases,  mi 

cient  motive  to  destroy  an  oki  scheme  of  things,  thoegh  the  latter  afaould  act  with  the  Ubal  arf 

because  it  is  an  old  one.    As  to  the  new,  they  the  lamp  iron. 

are  in  no  sort  of  fear  with  regard  to  the  dura-        Fonnerly  your  aflUra  were  year  oea  eai> 

tk»  of  a  building  run  up  in  haste ;  because  oem  only.    We  Ml  ftr  thsm  as  asmi*  bst  «• 

duration  is  no  object  to  those  who  think  little  kept  aloof  from  them,  hnraiiaa  wa  w««  stf 

or  nothing  has  been  done  before  their  time,  citizens  of  France.     But  when  we  see  tb 

and  who  place  all  their  hopes  in  discovery,  model  held  up  to  ourselrea,  we  nrrrf  M« 

They  conceive,  very  systematically,  that  all  Englishmeo,  and  feeling,  we  rram.  piovidt  m 

things  which  give  perpetuity  are  mischievous,  Ensiishmea.    Tour  af&iia,  in  spite  ef  m,  tie 

and  therefore  they  are  at  inexpiable  war  with  roam  a  part  of  our  intereat ;  ao  6r  at  kaitM 

all  establishments.    They  think  that  govern-  to  keep  at  a  distance  yonr  p^nifrt^,  or  vear 

meat  may  vary  like  modra  of  dress,  and  with  plague.    If  it  be  a  panacea,  wedo  aot  wa^  II     I 

as  little  iU-efiect:  that  there  needs  no  principle  We  know  the  conseq[aeaoes  of  onneoeaaiy 

of  attachment,  except  a  sense  of  present  con-  physic.    If  it  be  a  plague ;  it  is  w^in^h  a  phfs 

vMiiency,  to  any  constitution  of  the  state,  that  the  precautions,  of  the  most  severe  mm- 

They  always  wpetk  as  if  they  were  of  opinion  rantine  ought  to  be  estahlkhod  agpimt  k. 
that  there  is  a  singular  species  of  compact  be-        I  hear  on  all  hands  that  a  *^**%\,  «^y^  il> 

tween  them  and  their  magistrates,  which  binds  self  philosophic,  receives  the  gIbsT  of  oaaf  d 

the  magistrate,  but  whidi  has  nothing  recipro-  the  late  prooeedingi ;  and  ***^*  their  tiptatw 

cal  in  It,  but  that  the  majesty  of  the  people  and  systems  ars  thetnie  actnatiw  mWtof  *• 

has  a  ri^t  to  dinolve  it  without  any  reason,  vrfaole  of  tbeoL    I  have  heard  cf  as  naity  ■ 

bat  its  win.    Their  attachment  to  their  coun-  England,  literary  or  pollticaL  al  aay  tint. 

try  itself  is  only  so  &r  as  it  agrees  with  pome  bxmn  by  soch  a  dnsrit[>tiun.    It  is  ael  ett 
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you  eomposed  of  thoae  meiii  ii  h?  whom  the 
valgv,  in  their  hhint  homely  etyloi  commonly 
call  Atheists  and  Infidels?  If  it  be,  I  admit 
that  we  too  hate  had  writers  of  that  descrip- 
tion, who  made  some  noise  in  their  day.  At 
present  they  repose  in  lasting  oblivion.  Who, 
bom  within  the  last  for^  years,  has  read  one 
word  of  CoUins,  and  Toland,  and  Tindal,  and 
Chubb,  and  Morgan,  and  that  whole  race  who 
called  themselves  Freethinkers?  Who  now 
reads  Bolingbroke?  Who  ever  read  him 
through?  ibdc  the  booksellers  oTLondon  what 
is  be<x>me  of  all  these  lights  of  the  world.  In 
as  few  years  their  few  successors  will  go  to 
the  family  vault  of  "all  the  Capulets.*'  But 
whatever  they  were,  or  are,  with  us,  they 
were  and  are  wholly  unconnected  individuals. 
With  us  they  kept  the  common  nature  of  their 
kind,  and  were  not  gregarious.  They  never 
acted  in  corps,  or  were  known  as  a  faction  in 
the  state,  nor  presumed  to  influence  in  that 
name  or  character,  or  for  the  purposes  of  such 
a  &ctioa,  on  any  of  our  public  concerns.  Whe- 
ther they  ought  so  to  exist,  and  so  be  permitted 
lo  act,  is  another  question.  As  such  cabals 
have  not  existed  in  England,  so  neither  has 
the  spirit  of  them  had  any  influence  in  esta- 
bliiriiing  the  original  frame  of  our  oonstitation, 
or  in  any  one  of  the  several  reparationi  and 
improvements  it  has  undergone.  The  whole 
has  been  done  under  the  auspices,  and  is  con- 
firmed by  the  sanctions  of  religion  and  pie^. 
The  whole  has  emanated  fixxn  the  simplicity 
of  our  national  character,  and  from  a  sort  of 
native  plainness  and  directness  of  understand- 
ing whidi  for  a  long  time  characterized  those 
men  who  have  successively  obtained  audKMrity 
among  us.  This  disposition  still  remains,  at 
least  m  the  great  body  of  the  people. 

We  know,  and  what  is  better,  we  feel  in- 
wardly, that  religion  is  the  basis  of  civil  soci- 
ety, sjmI  the  source  of  all  good  and  of  all  com- 
fert*  In  England  we  are  so  convinced  of 
this,  that  there  is  no  rust  of  superatitian,  with 
which  the  accumulated  absurdity  of  the  human 
tnind  might  have  crusted  it  over  in  the  course 
<f[  ages,  that  ninty^nme  in  a  hundred  of  the 
people  of  England  woukl  not  prefer  to  impiety. 
We  shall  never  be  such  fools  as  to  call  m  an 

*  SH  Ighur  hoc  ab  Inido  persuasam  dvibus, 
^mhios  esse  omnium  rerum  ae  moderaioresi 
deoa  J  eaque,  qua  gerantnr,  eorum  geri  vi  dW 
tione,  ac  anmine ;  eosdemque  optlme  de  genera 
homlnum  mererl :  et  quaUs  quisque  sit,  qukl 
agat,  quid  in  se  aamlttat,  qua  mente  qua  nietaie 
colai  rellfkHies  intuerl :  piornm  et  im^omm 
iMbere  nSonem.  His  enim  rebus  imbuta  men* 
ies  baud  sane  abhorrebom  ab  utill  et  a  vera 
senteatia,  Cic.  de  Leg ibus,  L  S. 


enemy  to  die  si^tance  of  any  system  to  ro> 
move  its  corruptions,  to  supply  its  defects,  or 
to  perfect  its  construction.  If  our  religious 
tenets  shouki  ever  want  a  further  elucidation, 
we  shaU  not  call  on  atheism  to  explain  them. 
We  shall  not  li^t  txp  our  temple  fitxn  that 
unhallowed  aire.  It  wiU  be  iDnminated  with 
other  lights.  It  will  be  perfinned  with  other 
incense,  than  the  infectious  stuff  which  is  im- 
ported by  the  smugglers  of  adulterated  meta- 
physics. If  our  ecclesiatical  establishment 
should  want  a  revision,  it  is  not  avarice  or 
rapacity,  public  or  private,  that  we  shall  em- 
pk>y  for  the  audit,  ot  receipt,  or  application  of 
Its  consecrated  revenue.  Violendy  condemning 
neither  the  Qreek  nor  the  Armenian,  nor,  since 
heats  are  subsided,  the  Roman  system  of  reli- 
gion, we  prefer  the  Protestant ;  not  because 
we  think  it  has  less  of  the  Christian  religion 
in  it,  but  because,  in  our  judgment,  it  has 
more.  We  are  Protestants,  not  from  indiffe- 
rence but  from  zeal. 

We  know,  and  it  is  onr  pride  to  know,  thai 
man  is  by  his  constitution  a  rdigioos  animal ; 
that  atheism  is  against,  not  only  our  reason 
but  our  instincts ;  and  that  it  cannot  prevail 
long.  But  if,  in  the  moment  of  riot,  and  in  a 
drunken  delirium  firom  the  hot  spirit  drawn  out 
of  the  alembic  of  hell,  which  in  France  is  now 
so  furiously  boiling,  we  shovdd  uncover  our 
nakedness  by  throwing  off  that  Christian  reli- 
gi(ni  whidi  has  hitherto  been  our  boast  and 
comfort,  and  one  great  source  of  civilization 
among  us,  and  amons  many  other  nations, 
we  are  apprehensive  (being  well  aware  thai 
the  mind  will  not  endure  a  void)  that  some 
uncouth,  pernicious,  and  degrading  supersti- 
tion, micht  take  plaM  of  it. 

For  mat  reason,  before  we  take  from  our 
eslablirimient  the  natural  human  means  of 
estimation,  and  give  it  up  to  contempt,  as  you 
have  done,  and  in  doing  it  have  inoorred  the 
penalties  you  weU  deserve  to  suffer,  we  desire 
that  some  other  may  be  presented  to  us  in  the 
place  of  it.  We  shall  then  fbnn  our  JQdg> 
menL 

On  these  ideas,  instead  of  quarrelling  with 
establishmeots,  as  some  do,  who  have  made 
a  philosoplnr  and  a  religion  of  their  hostili^ 
to  sudi  institutions,  we  cleave  ckjsely  to  them. 
We  are  resolved  to  keep  an  establuihed  church, 
an  established  monarchy,  an  establidied  aris- 
locracy,and  an  established  democracy,  each  in 
the  degree  it  exists,  and  in  no  greater.  I  shaB 
shew  you  presently  how  much  of  each  of  these 
we  possess. 

It  has  been  the  misfortune  (boI  as  these 
gentlemen  think  it,  the  gkxy)  of  this  age,  thai 
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every  thing  ia  to  be  disctissed,  as  if  the  cooeti- 
tation  of  our  country  were  to  be  always  a  sub- 
ject rather  of  altf  rcation  tlian  enjoyment.  For 
this  reason,  as  weO  as  hr  the  satis&ctian  of 
those  among  jrou  (if  any  such  you  have  among 
3rou)  who  may  wish  to  profit  of  examples,  I 
venture  to  trouble  yon  with  a  few  thooghts 
opoQ  each  of  these  establishments.  I  do  not 
think  they  were  unwise  in  ancient  Rome, 
who,  when  they  wished  to  new-model  their 
laws,  sent  commissioners  to  examine  the  best 
constituted  republics  within  their  reach. 

First,  I  beg  leave  to  speak  of  our  church 
establishment,  which  is  the  first  of  our  preju- 
dices, not  a  prejudice  destitute  of  reason,  but 
involving  in  it  profound  and  extensive  wisdom. 
I  speak  of  it  first.  It  is  first,  and  last,  and 
midst  in  our  minds.  For,  taking  ground  on 
that  religious  system,  of  which  we  are  now  in 
possession,  we  continue  to  act  on  the  early 
received,  and  uniformly  continued  sense  of 
mankind.  That  sense  not  only,  like  a  wise 
architect,  hath  built  up  the  august  fabric  of 
states,  but  like  a  provident  proprietor,  to  pre- 
•erre  the  structure  from  prophanation  and  ruin, 
as  a  sacred  temple,  purged  from  all  the  impu- 
ritieii  of  fraud,  and  violence,  and  injustice,  and 
tyranny,  hath  solemnly  and  for  ever  consecrated 
tfie  commonwealth,  wid  all  that  officiate  in  it. 
This  consecration  is  made,  that  all  who  ad- 
minister in  the  government  of  men,  in  which 
they  stand  in  the  person  of  God  himself,  should 
have  high  and  worthy  notions  of  their  fiinction 
and  destination  ;  that  their  hope  should  be  full 
of  immortality;  that  they  shouki  not  look  to 
the  paltry  pelf  of  the  moment,  nor  to  the  tem- 
porary and  transient  praise  of  the  vulgar,  but 
to  a  solid  permanent  existence,  in  the  perma- 
nent part  of  their  nature,  and  to  a  permanent 
lame  and  gloiy,  in  the  example  they  leave  as 
a  rich  inheritanco  to  the  world. 

Such  sublime  principles  ought  to  be  infused 
into  persons  of  exalted  situations ;  and  reli- 
gious establishroenls  provided,  that  may  coih 
tinually  revive  and  enforce  them.  Every  sort 
of  moral,  every  sort  of  civil,  every  sort  of  po- 
litic institution,  aiding  the  rational  and  natural 
ties  that  connect  the  human  imderstanding 
and  affections  to  the  divine,  are  not  more  than 
necessary,  in  order  to  build  up  that  wonderful 
structure,  Man ;  whose  prerogative  it  is,  to  be 
in  a  great  degree  a  creature  of  his  own  ma- 
king ;  and  wlu>  when  made  as  he  ought  to  be 
aiade,  is  destined  to  hoklno  trivial  place  int  he 
creation.  But  whenever  man  is  put  over  men, 
as  the  better  nature  ought  ever  to  preside,  in 
that  case  more  particulariy,he  shouki  as  nearly 
h9  appimimitnd  to  \m 


The  consecration  of  the  state,  by  a  state 
religious  establishment,  is  Decenary  also  to 
operate  with  a  wholesome  awe  upon  firee  citi- 
tens ;  because,  in  order  to  secure  their  fiee- 
dom,  they  must  enjoy  some  determinate  poi^ 
tion  of  power.  To  them  therefi^re  a  rcligioa 
connecUKl  with  the  state,  and  with  their  doty 
towards  it,  becomes  even  more  neceasaiy  than 
in  such  societies,  where  the  people  b]r  ^ 
terms  of  their  sul^ection  are  confined  to  pri- 
vate sentiments,  and  the  management  of  their 
own  family  concerns.  Ail  persons  pnwiriiing 
any  portion  of  power  ought  to  be  stroogly  and 
awfully  imprrased  with  an  idea  that  they  act 
in  trust ;  and  that  they  are  to  account  lur  their 
conduct  in  that  trust  to  the  one  great  master, 
author  and  founder  of  socie^. 

This  principle  ought  even  to  be  more 
strongly  impressed  upon  the  minds  of  those 
who  compose  the  colleclive  sorereignty  than 
upon  those  of  single  princes.  Without  ii^ 
struments,  these  princes  can  do  nothing. 
Whoever  uses  instruments,  in  finding  helps, 
finds  also  impediments.  Their  power  ii 
therefore  by  no  means  complete  ;  nor  are 
they  safe  in  extreme  abuse.  Such  pencos, 
however  elevated  by  flattery,  arrogaoce,  and 
selP>pinion,  must  be  sensible  thaiJt,  whelhar 
covered  or  not  by  positive  law,  in  sonie  way 
or  other  they  are  accountable  even  hers  £ir 
the  abuse  of  their  trust  If  they  are  not  cut 
off  by  a  rebellion  of  their  people,  they  may  bs 
strangled  by  the  very  janissaries  kept  for  thsir 
security  against  all  other^  rebellioo.  Tbos 
we  have  seen  the  king  of  France  sold  by  bis 
soldiers  for  an  increase  of  pay.  But  where 
popular  authori^  is  absolute  and  uorestraiosd, 
the  people  have  an  infinitely  greater,  becaose 
a  far  better  founded  confidence  in  tneir  own 
power.  They  are  themselvca  in  a  great 
measure,  their  own  instruments.  They  are 
nearer  to  their  objects.  Besides,  they  are 
less  imder  responsibHi^  to  one  of  the  greatast 
controuling  powers  on  earth«  the  senae  of  ttmt 
and  estimation.  The  share  of  in&ray  that  b 
likely  to  fall  to  tlie  lot  of  eadi  indivickial  in 
public  acts,  is  sroaU  indeed ;  the  operation  of 
opinion  being  in  the  inverse  ratio  to  the  noB- 
bcr  of  those  who  abuse  power.  Their  ova 
approbation  of  their  own  acts  has  to  them  the 
appearance  of  a  public  judgment  in  their 
favour.  A  perfect  democracy  is  thtnSatt  lbs 
most  shameless  thing  in  the  world.  As  il  is 
the  most  shameless,  it  ia  also  the  most  fbar- 
leas.  No  man  apprehends  in  hit  person  bs 
can  be  made  subject  to  puniahmsnt.  Csr* 
tainly  the  people  at  hrge  never  ought:  far  as 
aU  poniahmeiits are  far  esunple  towirdiihs 
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eontervation  of  the  people  at  Ivfe,  the  people 
at  large  can  aoTer  become  the  aubjeei  of  pu- 
nUhaMnt  by  any  human  hand.'*'  It  ie  there- 
five  of  infinite  importance  that  they  ehould  not 
be  suflfered  to  imagine  that  their  will,  any 
more  than  that  of  kings,  is  the  standard  of 
ri^t  and  wrong.  They  ou^t  to  be  persuaded 
that  they  are  full  as  little  entitled,  and  &r 
lees  qualified,  with  safe^  to  themselres,  to  use 
any  arbitrary  power  whatsoerer ;  that  therelbre 
they  are  not,  under  a  fidse  shew  of  liberty, 
but,  in  tnith,  to  exercise  an  UDoatural  immrted 
dosnination,  tyrannically  to  exact,  firom  thoee 
yftbo  officiate  in  the  state,  not  an  entire  deyo- 
tion  to  their  interest,  which  is  thmr  ri^t,  but 
an  abject  submission  to  their  oecasiosol  wiH ; 
extinguishing  thereby,  in  all  those  who  snrre 
them,  aU  moral  principle,  aU  sense  of  dignity, 
all  use  of  judgment,  and  aQ  coosisteney  of 
character,  whilst  by  the  very  same  process  they 
give  themselves  up  a  proper,  a  suitaUe,  but  ft 
most  contemptible  prey  to  the  servile  ainhition 
of  popular  sycophuts  or  courtly  flatterers. 

Wlien  the  people  have  essptied  themselves 
of  aU  the  lust  of  selfish  will,  which  withoitf 
r^igion  it  is  utteiiy  impossible  they  ever 
should,  wheu  they  are  conscions  thai  th^ 
exercise,  and  exercise  perhaps  in  a  higher  link 
of  the  order  of  delegstion,  the  power,  vidiich 
to  be  legitimate  must  be  according  to  that 
etenal  immutable  law,  in  v^ich  will  and  rea- 
son are  the  same,  they  will  be  more  carefii 
how  they  place  power  in  basa  and  incapabla 
haadb.  In  their  nomination  to  office,  they 
will  not  appoint  to  the  exercise  of  authority, 
as  to  a  pitiful  job,  bul  as  to  a  hxAy  functioa; 
not  according  to  their  sordid  selfish  interest^ 
nor  to  their  wanton  caprice,  nor  to  their  arbi- 
trary wiH;  but  they  will  cooler  that  power 
(which  any  bma  may  well  tremble  to  give  or 
to  receive)  on  those  only,  in  wham  ihef  naay 
discern  that  predominant  proportioD  of  active 
virtue  and  wisdom,  taken  togethnr  and  fitted 
to  the  charge,  such,  as  in  the  great  and  ine- 
vitable miswd  mass  of  human  impeifectiona 
and  infirmities,  is  to  be  Ibund. 

When  they  are  habitually  ooovinced  that  no 
evil  can  be  aeeeptable,  either  in  the  act  or  the 
permission,  to  him  whose  essenoe  is  good, 
they  will  be  better  able  to  eztiipate  oat  of  tfaa 
miodki  of  all  magistrates,  civil,  ecolesiastieal, 
or  military,  any  thing  that  bears  the  least  re- 
semblance to  a  piottd  and  lawless  dominatioB. 

But  one  of  the  first  and  ssost  leading  prin- 
ciplea  en  which  the  oomraonwealth  and  tfaa 
laws  are  nonssoated,  is  lest  tfan  temporaiy 

*  QjMieqiilri  multls  peocatur  inuUiua. 
Vol.  I.— 32 


and  lue-renters  m  it,  tSMnuidfiil  of 
vrhat  they  have  received  fixm  their  ancestors, 
or  of  what  is  due  to  their  posterity,  shouU  art 
as  if  they  were  the  entire  rassters ;  that  they 
shodd  not  think  it  among  their  rights  to  cot 
off*  the  entail,  or  commit  waste  on  the  inherii- 
tance,  by  deirtroying  at  their  pleasure  the  whole 
original  fidbric  of  their  society ;  hazarding  to 
leave  to  thoee  who  come  afier  them,  a  ruin 
instead  of  an  habitation— and  teaching  these 
soceessors  as  little  to  respect  their  coolrivancee, 
as  they  had  diemsehres  respected  the  institiH 
tions  of  their  fore&thers.  By  this  mqprincipled 
fitdlity  of  dianging  the  state  as  often,  and  as 
much,  and  in  as  many  ways  as  there  are  floa- 
ting fancies  or  fashions,  the  whole  chain  and 
continuity  of  the  cooomonwealth  wonU  be 
broken.  No  one  generation  eoidd  link  vrith 
the  other.  Men  woidd  become  little  better 
than  the  flies  of  a  summer. 

And  first  of  all,  the  science  of  jurisprudence, 
tiie  pride  of  the  human  intellect,  which,  widi 
all  its  defects,  redundancies,  and  errours,  is 
the  collected  reason  of  ages,  combining  tim 
principles  of  original  justice  with  the  infinite 
variety  of  hmnan  concerns,  as  a  heap  of  oU 
exploded  errours,  woukl  be  no  longer  studied. 
PerMoal  setf«officaency  and  anogance  (tha 
certain  attendants  upon  all  those  wlw  have 
9ever  experienced  a  wisdom  greater  ttian  their 
own)  would  usurp  dw  tribunaL  Of  course, 
no  certain  laws,  e^ablisAing  invariaUe  grounds 
of  hope  and  fiMu*,  would  keep  the  actions  of 
men  in  a  certain  course,  or  direct  them  to  a 
certain  end.  Nothing  stabfe  in  the  modes  oC 
hokling  property,  or  exercising  fimction,  oouhl 
fonn  a  solid  ground  on  which  any  parent  ooaU 
speculate  in  the  education  of  his  oflapring,  or 
in  a  dunce  for  their  fiiture  estahluriiment  in 
the'  world.  No  principles  wodd  be  eaiiy 
worked  into  the  habits.  As  soon  as  the  most 
able  tnstiuotor  had  completed  his  laborious 
oonrse  of  institution,  instead  of  sending  forth 
hii  pupil,  acoomplisbed  in  a  virtuous  disci- 
plina,  fitted  to  procure  him  altentioa  and  re- 
spectt  in  his  plaoe  in  society,  he  wonki  find 
every  thing  altered ;  and  that  he  had  turned 
oat  a  poor  creature  to  the  contempt  and  deri- 
aioB  of  ths  worid,  ignorant  of  the  true  grounds 
cf  estimatioB.  Who  wouU  insure  a  tender 
and  delicate  saase  of  honour  to  beat  almost 
with  the  fint  poises  of  the  heart,  when  no 
man  oooki  know  what  wouU  be  the  test  oC 
bonoor  in  a  aatioo,  continually  varying  ths 
BtMidard  of  its  coin?  No  part  of  life  woatt- 
retain  its  acquisitions.  Barbarism  with  ragwl' 
to  scienoe  and  liftsiatare,  unskilfiihiess  wilk 
regHilto  aiti  and  nnoufostarssi  wosld  iafidii- 
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htf  woeeed  to  Um  mt  of  a  mm^  adararioa  to  aepante  aad  taar  Mmdar  dw  faandi  of  dnr 

aad  settled  priodpie ;  aad  thus  the  comawn  luboniinBte  MWinity^and  to  iliiiii  it  iM* 

wealth  itself  would,  in  a  few  geoeratiooe,  an  nneocisl,  oocivfl,   OBoganectad  ch«if  d 
crumble  away,  be  diacoopected  into  the  duit     aleanotaiy  prindplea.    It  ia  the  int  aad  »> 

and  powder  of  iodiridualiiy,  and  at  length  di»-  prnnnf  iwrriifjf  mlj,  ■  mrainiiij  ilm  ii  wt 

pened  to  all  the  wiodi  of  heaTeo.  cboeeB,  bat  chooeea,  a  neftfaaitj  paraBoeM  m 

To  avoid  thetefare  the  erik  of  inmnefnry  deliberatieQ,  that  admite  no  diRanian,  md 

and  veraatility,  tea  thrwnH  times  worse  than  dsmsndt  no  endsnoe,  whieh  alone  cui  j>it% 

those  of  obstina^  and  the  bUodest  prejodice,  a  reaort  to  anucfaj.     Thin   niinnwiij   m  m 

we  hsve  consecrated  the  state,  that  no  men  exception  to  the  mle ;  hnrnnni  llni  neeaailf 

should  approach  to  look  into  its  delects  or  cor-  itself  is  a  part  too  c€  that  moral  and  physital 

luptiooB  but  with  due  caution ;  that  he  should  disposition  of  thiacs  to  which  man  mosl  W 

nerer  dream  of  befinning  its  reformation  by  obetfient  by  consent  of  foroe ;  hot  if  that  wbiefc 

its  subversion  ;  thai  be  should  approach  to  the  is  only  submission    to  nrririMiiy    AaaUi  W 

faults  of  the  state  as  to  the  wounds  of  a  father,  made  the  olyect  of  choice,  the  law  is  brakm, 

with  pious  awe  and  trembling  solicitude.    By  nature  is  disobeyed,   aad  the  rehdiiomi  an 

this  wise  prejudice  we  are  taught  to  look  widi  outlawed,  cast  forth,   and  aodled,  fiom  ibis 

horrour  on  those  cfaUdren  of  their  country  who  world  of  reason,  and  onier,  and  pinn  ,  mi 

are  prompt  rashly  to  hack  that  aged  parait  in  virtue,  and  fiuitfid  penitence,  into  dm  aatag^ 

pieces,  ud  put  him  into  the  kettle  of  magi-  nist  worU  of  madnesa,  diacotd,  ▼ioa,noBfinim, 

cians,  in  hopes  that  by  their  pobonous  weeds,  and  anavailing  sorrow, 
and  wild  incantations,  they  may  regenerate        Theee,  aiy  dear  Sir,  are,  were,  aad  I  dbnk 

the  paternal  constitution,  and  renovate  their  long  wiO  be,  d»e  sentimcma  of  not  the  k^ 

fcther's  life.  learned  aad  reflecting  part  of  this  ^^yt**- 

Society  is  indeed  a  contract.    Subordinate  They  who  are  incfaided  in  tf»w  deauipeiua, 

contracts  for  ol:gects  of  mere  occasional  into-  form  their  opinions  on  meh  groomfa  m  aadh 

rest  may  be  dissolved  at  pleasure    bat  the  peisoas  ought  to  form  them.     The  leaa  injai- 

state  ought  not  to  be  considered  as  nothing  ring  receive  them  from  an  natfaority,  whicA 

better  than  a  partnership  agreement  in  a  trade  thooe  whom  Providence  dooaw  to  live  on  Inni 

of  pepper  and  coffee,  calico  or  tobacco,  o%  need  not  be  ashamed  to  rdj  on.     These  ta« 

some  other  sudi  low  concern,  to  be  taken  ap  sortB  of  meO  move  in  the   aame  diieetim, 

for  a  little  temporary  interest,  and  to  be  dis-  though  ia  a  diflerent  place.     Tliey  both  msfs 

solved  by  the  fancy  of  the  parties.    It  is  to  be  with  the  order  of  the  universe.    They  all  knov 

looked  on  with  other  reverence ;  because  it  is  or  feel  this  great  ancient  truth:   ''dnod  SB 

not  a  partnership  in  things  subservient  only  to  prindpi  et  pinpotenti  I>eo  4|ui  «immi^»  tmmt^ 

the  gross  animal  existence  of  a  temporary  and  mundum  regit,  nihil  eorum  qnae  qoidem  fc** 

pernbable  nature.    It  is  a  partnerahip  in  all  in  terris  acceptios  quam  <'*^«»rtKa  at  ostm 

oeience ;  a  partoership  in  all  art ;  a  partner-  hominum  jure  sociati  qum  ciritatea  appel- 

ship  in  every  rirtue,  and  in  all  peiiection.  As  hntur.'*    They  take  this  tciket  of  the  hnd 

the  ends  of  such  a  partnerahip  cannot  be  oh-  and  heart,  not  from  the  great  name  which  it 

tataed  in  many  generations,  it  becomes  apart-  immediately  bears,  nor  from  the  greater  fi«iB 

nership  not  only  between  those  who  are  living,  whence  it  is  derived ;  but  frcan  that  which  aloos 

bat  between  those  who  are  living,  those  wIk>  can  give  true  weight  and  ■^rtftion  to  any 

are  dead,  and  those  who  are  to  be  bom.  Each  learned  opinion,  the  commun  nature  and  com- 

oontractof  each  particular  state  is  but  a  clause  mon  relation  of  men.     Peraoaded  thai  afl 

in  the  great  primanral  contract  of  eternal  soci-  things  ought  to  be  done  with  refhqite,  tr* 

ely,  lidiing  the  lower  with  the  higher  natures,  referring  ul  to  the  point  of  rdeienee  to  which 

connecting  the  visible  and   invuible  worM,  all  should  be  directed,  dMy  tharic  fhiiiinifiw 

according  to  a  faed  compact  sanction^  by  the  bound,  not  only  as  individualB  in  the  aaacttaiy 

inviolable  oadi  fdiiefa  holds  all  physiod  and  all  of  the  heart,  or  as  congregated  in  that  pcnonl 

moral  natures,  each  ia  their  appointed  place,  capaci^,  to  naew  the  meuioiy  of  thMr  Uik 

This  law  is  not  subject  to  the  will  of  those,  origin  and  cast ;  but  abo  in  their  oonoials 

who  by  an  obligation  above  them,  and  infi-  chuncter  to  perfbrm  their  natinwal  bonngs  Is 

nitoly  soperiour,  are  bound  to  snl>mit  their  the  institutor,  and  aothor  aad  pfoteclsi  of 

wiD  to  that  law.    The  municipal  corporations  civil  society ;  without  whidi  civfl  sociely  bbb 

of  that  universal  kingdom  are  not  morally  at  could  not  by  any  possibility  atrive  at  the  per- 

liberty  at  their  pleasure,  and  on  their  specu-  fection  of  which  his  naturo  ii  ^^paWft,  nor 

latioas  of  a  contmgent  improvement,  wholly  even  make  a  remote  and  faint  appraach  to  iL 
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They  cooceire  that  He  who  gave  our  nature 
to  be  perfected  by  our  virtue,  wiOed  also  the 
necessary  means  of  its  perfection^ — ^He  willed 
therefore  the  state— He  wilted  its  connection 
with  the  source  and  original  archetjrpe  of  all 
perfection.    They  who  are  convinced  of  thia 
his  win,  which  is  the  law  of  laws,  and  the 
sovereign  of  sovereigns,  cannot  think  it  re- 
prehensible that  this  our  corporate  fealty  and 
homage,  that  thb  our  recognition  of  a  signioiy 
paramount,  I  had  almost  said  this  oblation  of 
the  state  itself,  as  a  worthy  offering  on  the 
high  altar  of  universal  praise,  should  be  peiw 
formed  as  all  public  solemn  acts  are  performed, 
in  buildings,   in   mosic,   in   decorations,  in 
speech,  in  the  dignity  of  persons,  according  to 
the  customs  of  mankind,  taught  by  their  na- 
ture!  that  is,  with  modest  splendour,  with 
unassuming  state,  with  mild  majesty  and  sober 
pomp.    For  those  purposes  they  think  some 
part  of  the  wealth  of  the  country  is  as  usefully 
empbyed  as  it  can  be,  in  fomenting  the  luxury 
of  indiriduals.    It  is  the  public  ornament.    It 
is  the  public  consdatioa    It  nourishes  the 
public  hope.    The  poorest  man  finds  his  own 
importance  and  dignity  in  it,  whilst  the  wealth 
and  pride  of  individuals  at  every  moment 
makes  the  man  of  humble  mk  and  fortune 
sensible  of  his  inferiority,  and  degrades  and 
▼ilifies  his  conditicMi.    It  is  for  the  man  in 
humble  life,  and  to  raise  his  nature,  and  to 
put  him  in  mind  of  a  state  in  which  the 
privileges  of  opulence  will  cease,  when  he 
will  be  equal  by  nature,  and  may  be  more 
than  equal  by  virtue,  that  this  portion  of  the 
general  wealth  of  his  country  is  employed  and 
sanctified. 

I  assure  you  I  do  not  aim  at  singularity. 
I  give  you  opinions  which  have  been  accepted 
am<»g  us,  from  very  early  times  to  this  mo- 
ment, with  a  continued  and  general  a|^»ro- 
bation,  and  which  indeed  are  so  worked  into 
my  mind,  that  I  am  unable  to  distinguish  what 
I  have  learned  from  others  Srook  the  results  of 
my  own  meditation. 

It  is  on  some  such  principles  that  the  majo- 
rity of  the  people  of  England,  &r  from  thinking 
a  religious  national  establishment  unlawful, 
hardly  think  it  lawful  to  be  without  one.  In 
France  you  are  whdly  mistaken  if  you  do  not 
believe  us  above  all  other  things  attadied  to  it, 
and  beyond  all  other  nations;  and  when  this 
people  has  acted  unwisely  and  unjustifiably  ia 
its  favour  (as  in  some  instances  they  have 
done  most  certainly)  in  their  very  errours  you 
will  at  least  discover  their  zeaL 

This  principle  runs  through  the  whole  sy*- 
tem  of  their  polity.    Thej  do  not  oonsider 


tiieir  church  establialunent  as  convenient,  bcrt 
as  essential  to  their  state  ;  not  as  a  thing  h^ 
terogeneous  and  separable ;  something  added 
for  accommodation;  what  they  may  either  keep 
or  lay  aside,  according  to  their  temporary  ideas 
of  convenience.    They  consider  it  as  the  fbun* 
dation  of  their  whole  constitution,  with  which, 
and  with  every  part  of  which,  it  hokis  an  indis- 
soluble union.  Church  and  state  are  ideas  ins»> 
parable  in  their  minds,  and  scarcely  is  the  one 
ever  mentioned  without  mentioning  the  other. 
Our  education  is  so  formed  as  to  oonfim 
and  fix  this  impression.    Our  education  is  in 
a  manner  wholly  in  the  hands  of  ecclesiastics, 
and  in  all  stages  from  infancy  to  numhood. 
Even  when  our  youth,  leaving  schools  and 
universities,  enter  that  most  important  period 
of  life  which  begins  to  link  experience  and 
study  together,  and  when  with  that  view  they 
risit  other  countries,  instead  of  dd  domestics 
whom  we  have  seen  as  govemours  to  principal 
men  fi-om  other  parts,  three-fourths  of  those 
who  go  abroad  with  our  young  nobility  and 
gentlemen  are  ecclesiastics  ;  not  as  austere 
masters,  nor  as  mere  followers ;  but  as  firiends 
and  companions  of  a  graver  character,  and 
not  seldom  persons  as  well  boni  as  themselves. 
With  them,  as  rdations,  they  most  commonly 
keep  up  a  close  connection  through  life.    By 
this  connection  we  conceive  that  we  attach  our 
gentlemen  to  the  church ;  and  we  liberalize  the 
church  by  an  intercourse  with  the  leading  cfa*- 
racters  of  the  country. 

So  tenacious  are  we  of  the  old  ecclesiastical 
modes  and  &shioas  of  institution,  dtat  very 
little  alteration  has  been  made  in  them  since 
the  fourteenth  or  fifleenth  cenUvy;  adhering 
in  this  particular,  as  in  all  things  else,  to  our 
oki  settled  maxim,  never  entirdy  nor  at  once 
to  depart  fixxn  antiquity.  We  found  these  oU 
institutions,  on  the  vi^e,  favourable  to  mo- 
rality and  discipline ;  and  we  thou^t  they 
were  susceptible  of  amendment,  without  aU 
tering  the  ground.  We  thought  that  they 
were  capable  of  receiving  and  meliorating, 
and  above  all  of  preserving,  the  accessions  ot 
science  and  literature,  as  the  order  of  Provi- 
dence shouki  Mioceesively  produce  them.  And 
aAer  all,  vrith  this  gothic  and  monkish  edu- 
cation (for  such  it  is  in  the  ground-work)  we 
may  put  in  our  daim  to  as  an^le  and  as  early 
a  share  in  all  the  improvements  in  science,  in 
arts,  and  in  literature,  which  have  illuminated 
and  adorned  the  modem  worid,  as  any  other 
nation  in  Europe ;  we  think  one  main  cause 
of  this  improvement  was  our  not  despising  the 
patrimony  of  knowledge  which  was  left  us  by 
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It  is  fron  our  atucbmeot  to  %  church  mIbp     6nl  obywt  in  the 
bUshneDt  that  tb«   Enf  tish  Datioo  did  not     in  all  uMCitoHom.     Thej  iMve  bMB  ta^ 
think  it  wise  to  entrust  that  great  fundameotal     that  the  circunMtanon  of  the  foapdPn  W«| 

onhoflvitMi 


intereat  of  the  whole  to  what  they  truat  no  part  preached  to  tha  poor,  wns  one  of  the  freati 

of  their  civil  or  military  public  terrice,  that  ie,  of  its  true  miaaioo.     Thej 

to  the  unsteady  and  precarious  oontribution  of  diat  those  do  noC  bolMve  it,  who  do  aotnki 

iodiTiduals.  They  go  further.   They  certainly  care  it  should  ba  preacbed  to  ths  poor.  Bi 

nerer  have  suffered  and  never  will  sufier  the  as  they  know  ifaat  cJiMfay  is  Bat  oosiMi  ii 

6xed  estate  of  the  church  to  be  oooTertsd  into  any  one  deocrifilMNi,  bol  oaght  to  apply  imV 

a  pension,  to  depend  on  the  treasury,  and  to  to  all  nen  who  have  waata,  they  ire  not  4> 

be  delayed,  widiheki,  or  psrhaps  to  be  extin-  prived  of  a  duft  mad  aimnna  t— »— **^  of  pi^ 

guiahed  by  fiscal  difficulties ;  which  difficulties  to  the  distresaes  of  iha  misarabla  great  Tk; 

may  sometimes  be  pretended  far  political  pur-  are  not  repelled  through  a  fiwtidioiM  dsfieae*. 

poses,  and  are  in  fiict  oden  brought  on  by  the  at  the  steodi  of  their  arrogaBoe  and  pnaa^ 

extraragance,  negUgmce,  and  rapacity  of  po-  tion,  from  a  nedieinal  attwiiiion  lo  dbsir  ■» 

Uticiam.    The  people  of  England  thii4  that  tal  bkitches  and  running  aoraa.     Thsy  m 

they  have  constitutiooal  motives,  as  well  as  sensible,  that  reUgiiooa  inslnictiaa  is  of  ■■« 

religious,  against  any  project  of  turning  their  ooosequeaoe  to  them  than  to  ai^  othen;  km 

independent   clergy   into  eoclesiastioal  pen-  the  greataeas  of  the  tamiMatkai  to  which  Ae; 

saoners   of  state.      They  tremble  for   their  are  exposed ;  firom  the  iraportaat  oanseqpMni 

l&erty,  from  the  influence  of  a  dergy  d»>  that  attend  their  fiuits ;  fixim  the  ooatagiaB  d 

pendent  on  the  crown ;  they  tremble  for  the  their  ill  example ;  from  the  naccmityofkeain 

public  tranquillity  from  the  disorders  of  a  fiu>  down  the  sta'ibom  neck  of  tfaetr  prids  lad  a» 

tiouB  clergy,  if  it  were  made  to  depend  upon  bitioo  to  the  yoke  of  moderatioa  and  virt»> 

any  other  than  the  crown.    They  therefore  from  a  consideration  of  the  &t  stupiditf  mi 

made  their  church,  like  (heir  king  and  their  gross  ignorance  conoeming  what  inporti  ■■ 

Bobili^,  independent  moot  to  know,  ^n^iich  prevails  at  coortii  aai  at 

From  the  united  consideratioos  of  religion  the  head  of  armiea,  and  in  aenalea,  m  waA 

and  conatitutiooal  policy,  from  their  opinion  aa  at  the  loon  and  in  the  field. 
of  a  doty  to  make  a  aure  prorision  for  the  coi^        The  Engliah  people  are  aatiafiad,  thai  I»i)m 

eolation  of  the  feeble,  and  the  instruction  of  the  great  the  oonsolataona  of  religion  are  m  meir 

ignorant,  they  have  incorporated  and  klenti-  aary  as  its  instructions.     They  loo  are  MMSf 

fied  the  eatate  of  the  church  with  the  maaa  of  the  unhappy.    They  feel  penoaal  pain  mi 

private  pnp^f  of  which  the  atate  is  not  the  domestic  sorrow.    In  theee  tfaej  hare  ao  jor 

proprietor,  either  for  use  or  domtnioo,  but  the  vilege,  but  are  subject  to  pay  their  fUl  ms*^ 

guardian  only  and  the  regulator.    They  have  gent  to  the  contrihntjona  levied  on  noitiiitf. 

ordained  that  the  provision  of  this  estabUsh-  They  want  this  sovereign  bafan  under  ihnr 

ment  might  be  as  stable  as  the  earth  on  which  gnawing  cares  and  anxieUas,  which  bra^  ha 

it  stands,  and  Aouki  not  fluctuate  with  the  ocnveraaal  about  the  liaaited  wants  of  aaaaii 

Euripua  of  fimds  and  actions.  life,  range  without  limit,  and  ara  diiuisiflsd  tf 

The  nen  of  England,  the  men,  I  mean,  of  infinite  combinatinns  in  the  wihl  and  mhosa- 

light  and  leading  in  England,  whose  wisdom  ded  regions  of  imagination.    Some  chiiiliM' 

{i  they  have  any)  ia  open  and  direct,  wouki  dole  b  wanting  to  these,  our  often  vwy  •> 

be  ashamed,  as  of  a  silly  deceitful  trick,  to  happy  brethren,  to  fin  the  ^oomy  wad  A« 

profess  any  religion  in  name,  which  by  their  reisns  in  minds  which  have  nothing  ca  satk 

proceedings  they  appear  to  contemn.    If  by  to  hope  or  fear;  something  to  raUeva  is  ike 


their  conduct  (the  only  language  that  rarely  killing  laagoor  and  orer-laboured  H— j— ^  d 

Uaa)  they  seenaed  to  regard  the  great  ruling  tiioae  who  have  nothing  to  do;  some^a^ts 

principle  of  the  moral  and  the  natural  worid,a8  excite  an  nppotito  to 

a  mere  invention  lo  keep  the  vulgar  in  obe-  antie^  wdiidi  attawda  on  all 

dience,  they  apprehend  that  by  auch  a  conduct  may  be  bought,  wbaranatmeia  not  left  leka 

they  would  defeat  the  politic  purpoae  they  own  prooeaa,  where  even  daaire  k  aBticnalBd, 

have  m  view.    They  wouU  find  it  diflkult  lo  and  therefore  ftuitioa  daftatod  hy  ■aaitiHd 

OMke  odMn  believe  in  aayatem  to  which  they  acharoea  and  oontrivanoM  of  daligfat;  and  m 

naaifeatfy  gave  no  credit  themsehras.    The  interval,  noobstada,  to  jntatpuaaj  bsCwemlhi 

Christian  statesmen  of  this  land  wouki  indeed  wish  and  the  aeoonpliahmonL 

first  proride  for  the  miuUtude;  because  it  to  The  people  of  En^andknow  Iww  Gids  to> 

ths  mnitituds;  and  to  therefore,  ti  wch,  the  flnenoe  the  teachan  of  reUgioa  aia  Uhriy  ti 
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hare  with  the  wealthy  and  poweriul  of  loiig 
standing,  and  how  much  lees  with  the  newly 
fortunate,  if  they  appear  in  a  manner  no  way 
aworted  to  thoee  with  whom  they  moit  atmo* 
ciate,  and  over  whom  they  must  even  eiereiie, 
in  some  cases,  something  like  an  authori^. 
What  must  they  think  of  that  body  of  teachers, 
if  they  see  it  in  no  part  above  the  establish- 
ment of  their  domestic  servants?  If  the  po- 
verty were  vduntaiy,  there  mi^t  be  some 
diffiirence.  Strong  instances  of  selMenial 
operate  powerfully  on  our  minds ;  and  a  man 
who  has  no  wants  has  obtained  grsat  freedooi 
and  firmness,  and  even  dignity.  But  as  th* 
mass  of  any  deecription  of  men  are  but  men, 
and  their  poverty  cannot  be  voluntary,  that 
disrenpect  which  attends  upon  all  lay  poverty, 
will  not  depaK  from  the  eodesiastieal.  Our 
prorident  constitution  has  therefore  taken  care 
that  those  who  are  to  instruct  presumptuous 
ignorance,  those  who  are  to  be  censors  over 
inwJent  vice,  shouM  neither  incur  their  cod- 
tempt,  nor  live  upon  their  alms ;  nor  will  it 
tompt  the  rich  to  a  neglect  of  the  true  medi- 
cine of  their  minds.  For  these  reasons,  whilst 
wt«  provide  first  for  the  poor,  and  with  a  pareiH 
lal  solicitude,  we  have  not  relegated  region 
(likn  something  we  were  ashamed  to  ^ew) 
to  obscure  municipalities  or  rustic  Tillages. 
No!  we  will  have  her  to  exalt  her  mitred 
front  in  courts  and  parliaments.  We  will 
have  her  mixed  throughout  the  whole  mass  of 
life,  and  blended  with  all  the  classes  of  society. 
The  people  of  England  will  shew  to  the  haughty 
potentates  of  the  worid,  and  to  thefar  taHcng 
sophisters,  that  a  free,  a  generous,  an  informsS 
nation,  honours  the  hi^  magistrates  of  its 
church ;  that  it  wi&  not  suffer  the  insoleoee  cf 
wealth  and  titles,  or  any  other  species  of  proud 
pretension,  to  look  down  widi  soom  upoa  what 
they  look  up  to  with  reverence ;  nor  premme 
to  trample  on  that  acquired  penonal  nobility, 
which  they  intend  always  to  be,  and  whidi 
oflen  is,  the  fruit,  not  the  reward,  (for  whtt 
can  be  the  reward?)  of  learning,  piety,  and 
virtue.  They  can  see,  widiout  pain  or  grud* 
ging,  an  ardibirhop  precede  a  didce.  They  eaa 
see  a  bi^op  of  Durham,  or  a  bishop  of  Win- 
chester, in  possession  of  ten  thousand  pounds 
a  year;  and  cannot  conceive  why  it  is  !■ 
worse  hands  than  estates  to  the  like  amount  in 
the  hands  of  this  earl,  or  that  s({uire ;  althou^ 
it  may  be  true,  that  so  many  dogs  and  horsst 
are  not  kept  by  die  former,  and  fed  with  thn 
▼ictnals  which  ought  to  nour^  the  children  of 
the  people.  It  i^  true,  the  whole  church  rev»> 
mie  is  not  always  employed,  and  to  every  idifl* 
ling.  In  charity ;  nor  perhaps  ought  It ;  b«t 


something  is  generally  so  smployed.  It  ii 
better  to  cheri^  virtue  and  hunam^,  by  ls»- 
ving  much  to  fi«e  will,  even  with  some  kas  lo 
the  object,  than  to  attempt  to  make  men  oBera 
machines  and  iDstruromts  of  a  poUikal  bene- 
Tolenos.  The  world  on  the  idiole  win  gain  by 
a  liberty,  without  which  virtue  cannot  exist. 

When  once  the  commonwealth  has  esta*- 
Uished  the  estates  of  the  church  as  property, 
it  can,  consistently,  hear  nothing  of  the  more  or 
the  less.  Too  much  and  too  little  are  treason 
against  property.  What  evil  can  arise  from 
the  quantitf  in  any  hand,  whilst  the  supreme 
auAority  has  the  fiill,  sovereign,  superinteD- 
dence  over  this,  as  over  any  property,  to  pre- 
vent every  spocies  of  abuse  ;  and,  whenever  it 
notably  deviates,  to  give  to  it  a  diraction  agree- 
able to  the  purposes  of  its  institution. 

In  England  most  of  us  oonceire  that  it  is 
envy  and  malignity  towards  those  who  are 
oflen  the  beginners  of  their  own  fortune,  and 
not  a  lore  of  the  selMenial  and  mortification 
of  the  ancient  church,  that  makes  some  k>ok 
askanre  at  the  distinctions,  and  honours,  and 
rerenues,  which,  taken  from  no  peisoa,  are 
set  apart  for  virtue.  The  ears  of  the  people 
of  England  are  distinguishing.  They  hear 
these  men  speak  broad.  Their  tongue  betrays 
them.  Their  language  is  m  the  poftits  of 
fraud ;  in  the  cant  and  gibberirii  of  hypocrisy. 
The  peofrfe  of  England  miat  think  so,  whan 
these  praters  aflbct  to  carry  back  the  drnrgy  to 
that  primitive  evangelic  poverty,  whidl^  in  tba 
spirit,  ought  always  to  exist  in  them,  (and  in 
ns  too,  however  vrs  may  like  it,)  but  in  the 
tiiingmust  be  varied,  when  the  relation  of  thai 
body  to  the  state  is  altered;  when  maiiiera» 
when  modes  of  life,  when  indeed  the  whols 
order  of  human  affiiirs  has  undergone  a  total 
retohitioii.  We  shall  believe  those  refbnners 
then  to  be  honest  enthusiasts,  not  as  now  wm 
think  thsm,  cheats  and  deceiviers,  when  w« 
see  tfiem  tbrowinc  their  own  goods  into  cona- 
Bson,  and  ■ubauttni|  their  own  persom  to  the 
austere  disc^ine  of  the  early  drarck. 

With  these  ideas  rooted  in  their  mnids,  thn 
eoaanions  of  Great  Britain,  in  the  national 
•nergsMciea,  wiU  never  seek  their  rssooron 
from  the  confiscatioB  of  the  setatss  of  the 
church  and  poor.  Sacrilege  and  proseriptioa 
tre  not  among  the  ways  and  means  of  our 
cm— littee  of  supply.  The  Jews  in  Chuign 
Allsy  have  not  yet  dared  to  hint  their  hopes  of 
a  mortgage  on  the  revenues  belonging  to  tht 
see  of  Csnterbnry.  I  am  not  afraid  that  I 
shall  be  disavowed,  when  I  assure  you,  thtt 
there  is  not  one  pidrfic  man  in  this  kingdoa, 
wtMNDTcuwouklwirii  to  quote;  no  not  one  ef 
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9DJ  party  or  dascription,  who  does  not  repio-  of  reli|rioa,  hy  edueadon,  aad  by  tbe  pbei 

bftto  the  dishonest,  perfidious,  and  cruel  oonfis-  they  heid  in  the  admin iatraliop  of  in  fandkB, 

cation  which  the  national  assembly  has  been  are  to  receive  the  renumntB  of  the  prapertjn 

compelled  to  make,  of  that  property  which  it  alma  fitm  the  profiyse  and  irapioiia  haadi  of 

was  their  first  duty  to  protect  those  who  had  plundered  them  <^  all  ^  rat; 

It  is  with  the  exultation  of  a  little  national  to  receive  (if  they  are  at  ail  to  receitc)  td 

pride  I  tell  you,  that   those  among  us  who  fitmi  the  charitable  contribations  of  the  fiudM, 

have  vrished  to  pledge  the  societies  of  Paris  but  fixxn  the  insolent  tendenaesa  of  kaowa  ai 

in  the  cup  of  their  abominations,  have  been  avowed  atheism,  the  mainteaaace  <^  relifii^ 

disappointed.    The  robbery  of  your  ditvch  has  awasured  out  to  dana  on  the  ataDdani  of  At 

proved  a  security  to  the  possessions  of  ours,  contempt  in  which  it  is  held  ;  aad  for  the  p» 

It  has  roused  the  people.     They  see  with  pose  of  rendering  those  who  receive  die  iiiv* 

horronr  and  alarm  that  enormous  and  shame-  ance  vile,  and  of  no  earimation  in  the  lyes  d 

less  act  of  proscription.    It  has  opened,  and  mankind. 

will  more  and  more  open,  their  eyes  upon  the  But  this  act  of  aeizore  of  property,  it  i 

selfish  enlargement  of  mind,  and  the  narrow  is  a  judgment  in  law,  aad  not  a 

liberality  of  sentiment  of  insidious  men,  which,  They  have,  it  B«eam,  tbund  out  in  dw  i 

conunrncing  in  close  hypocrisy  and  fraud,  have  mies  of  the  PaUuM  Rogfol,  and  the 

ended  in  open  violence  and  rapine.    At  home  that  certain  men  had  no  right  Co  tbe  psB» 

we  behold  similar  beginnings.    We  are  on  our  lions  which  they  held  under  law,  osag^  tk> 

guard  against  similar  conclusions.  decisions  of  cotuts,  and  the  aoconndalad  pr>> 

I  hope  we  shall  never  be  so  totally  bst  to  all  tcription  of  a  thousand  jreaia.    They  say  Aa 

sense  of  the  duties  imposed  upon  us  by  the  law  ecdesiastics  are  fictitious  peisuuei  creatnres  of 

of  social  union,  as,  upon  any  pretext  of  pubUc  the  state,  whom  at  pleasure  they  nay  dsstpof, 

service,  to  confiscate  the  goods  of  a  single  and  of  course  limit  and  modify  in  every  p•^ 

unotfending  citizen.  Who  but  a  tyrant  (a  name  ticular;  that  the  goods  thej  poansi  are  sst 

expressive  of  every  thing  which  can  vitiate  properly  theirs,  but  belong  to  the  rtate  wUck 

and  degrade  human  nature)  could  think  of  created  the  fiction ;  and  we  are  thersfere  sst 

seizing  on  the  property  of  men,  unaccused,  to  trouble  oursehrea  with  what  they  may  mSet 

unheard,  untried,  by  whole  deacriptions,  by  ia  their  natural  fe^ings  and  natval  penosi^ 

hundreds  and  thousands  together  ?    Who  that  on  accoount  of  what  is  done  towaida  tbMi  ii 

had  not  k)st  eveiy  trace  of  humanity,  ooukl  this  their  constractive  character.      Of  whtf 

think  of  casting  down  men  of  exalted  nude  and  import  is  it,  under  what  names  you  ii^iaa  boii 

sacred  function,  some  ofthem  of  an  age  tocall  and  deprive  them  of  the  just  eaohmieatt  flf  • 

at  once  for  reverence  and  compassion,  of  cas-  profession,  in  which  they  were  not  only  psr> 

ting  them  down  fi^xn  the  highest  situation  in  mitted  but  encouraged  by  the  atate  Co  sagi|ai 

the  commonwealth,  wherein  they  were  main-  and  upon  the  supposed   certain^  of  wkab 

tained  by  their  own  landed  proper^,  to  astate  amohaneata  they  had  fixnad  the  |jan  of  tksir 

of  indigence,  depression,  and  contempt  ?  lives,  contracted  dri»ts,  and  led  aanltitades  is 

The   confiscators   tnily  have  made  some  an  entire  dependence  upon  them  ? 

allowance  to  their  victims  fiom  the  scraps  and  You  do  not  imagine,  Sir»  that  I  am  foiif  l» 

fingments  of  their  own  taUes,  firom  which  they  compliment  the  miserable  diatinctioa  of  psr- 

have  been  so  harshly  driven,  and  which  have  sons  with  any  long  dtscunnosi.   The  argaswsfii 

been  so  bouatifiiOy  spread  for  a  feast  to  the  of  tyranny  are  as  contemptible  as  its  fcroa  ii 

harpies  of  ustuy.     But  to  drive  men  from  dreadful.    Had  not  your  ooafisoaton,  by  ibiii 

independence  to  live  on  alms,  is  itself  great  early  crimes,  obtained  a  power  which  aecanB 

eraelty.     That  which  might  be  a  tolerable  indemnity  to  aU  the  Crimea  of  which  they  have 

oonditioB  to  men  in  one  state  of  life,  and  not  since  been  guilty,  or  that  they  oaa  OQasnut,  it 

habituated  to  other  things,  may,  when  aD  these  is  not  the  syllogism  of  the  kgicaaay  hot  dia  IsA 

circumstances  are  altereld,  be  a  dreadful  rovo-  of  the  executioner  that  wovdd  have  relotad  a 

hition ;  and  one  to  which  a  virtuous  mind  aophistry  which  becomes  an  mooaofiiem  sf 

would   feel   pain   in  condemning   any  guilt,  thefk  and  murder.    The  aophistic  tyiasli  of 

except  that  which  would  demand  the  life  of  Paris  are  loud  in  their  dedamatioas  tguH^ 

the  offender.    But  to  many  minds  this  puni^  tbe  departed  regal  tyranta,  who  in  fivmsr  agis 

ment  of  degradation  and  mfamy  is  worse  than  have  vwced  the  world.    They  ara  thna  bold, 

death.    Undoubtedly  it  is  an  infinite  aggrava-  because  they  are  aaie  fitm  the  dmtg&ctm  and 

tion  of  this  cruel  suffering,  that  the  persons  iron  cages  c^  their  dd  maatariL     Shall  we  hs 

a^  were  taught  a  double  prejudice  in  favour  more  tender  of  the  tyraats  of  ear  smb  tamti 
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wImhi  m  see  them  acting  worse  tragedies 
under  our  eyes  ?  shall  we  not  use  the  same 
liberty  that  they  do,  when  we  can  use  it  with 
the  same  safety  ?  when  to  i^>eak  honest  truth 
only  requires  a  contempt  oif  the  opinicm  of 
those  whose  actions  we  abhor  ? 

This  outrage  on  all  the  rights  of  jiroperty 
was  at  first  covered  with  what,  on  the  system 
of  their  conduct,  was  the  roost  astonishing  of 
all  pretexts— «  regard  to  national  fitith.  Tha 
enemies  to  property  at  first  pretended  a  most 
tender,  delicate,  and  scrupulous  anxiety  for 
keeping  the  king's  engagements  with  the  pub- 
lic creditor.  These  professors  of  the  rights  of 
men  are  so  busy  in  teaching  others,  that  they 
have  not  leisure  to  learn  any  thing  themselves : 
otherwise  they  woukl  have  known,  that  it  is  to 
the  property  of  the  citizen,  and  not  to  the  de» 
mands  of  the  croditor  of  the  state,  that  the  first 
and  original  faith  of  civil  society  is  pledged. 
The  claim  of  the  citizen  is  prior  in  time,  para- 
mount in  title,  superiour  in  equity.  The  Ibrtunea 
of  individuali,  whether  possessed  by  acquisition^ 
or  by  descent,  or  in  virtue  of  a  participation 
in  the  goods  of  some  community,  were  no  part 
of  the  creditor's  security,  expressed  or  implied. 
They  never  so  much  as  entered  into  his  head 
when  he  made  his  bargain.  He  well  knew 
that  the  public,  whether  represented  by  n 
monarch  or  by  a  senate,  can  pledge  nothing 
but  the  public  estate ;  and  it  can  have  no  public 
estate,  except  in  what  it  derives  fitxn  a  just 
and  proportioned  imposition  upon  the  citoem 
at  large.  This  was  engaged,  and  nothing  dse 
could  be  engaged  to  the  public  creditor.  No 
man  can  mortgage  his  in^astice  as  a  pawn  for 
his  fidelity. 

It  is  impossible  to  avoid  some  observalkMi 
on  the  ooirtradictions  caused  by  the  eztremo 
rigour  and  the  extreme  laxity  of  this  new  pub- 
lic faith,  which  influenced  in  this  transaction, 
and  which  influenced  not  according  to  the 
nature  of  the  obligation,  but  to  the  description 
of  the  persons  to  whom  it  was  engaged.  No 
acts  of  the  old  govemrasnt  of  the  kings  of  Franco 
are  held  valid  in  the  national  assenoMy,  except 
its  pecuniary  engagements ;  acta  of  all  odisis 
cf  the  most  ambiguous  legality.  The  rest  of 
the  acts  of  that  royal  government  are  coosidersd 
in  so  odious  a  light,  that  to  have  a  daim  mder 
its  authori^  is  looked  on  as  a  sort  of  crioao. 
A  pension,  given  as  a  reward  far  service  to 
the  state,  is  surely  as  good  a  ground  of  pro- 
perty as  any  security  for  money  advanced  to 
the  state.  It  is  a  better ;  for  money  is  paid, 
and  well  paid,  to  obtain  that  service.  Wc 
have  however  seen  multitudes  of  people  under 
this  description  in  Prance,  who  never  had 


been  deprived  of  their  allowances  by  the  most 
arbitrary  ministers,  in  the  most  arbitrary  timao, 
by  this  assembly  of  the  rights  of  men,  robbed 
without  mercy.  They  were  told,  in  answer  lo 
their  daim  to  the  bread  earned  with  their 
bkiod,  that  their  services  had  not  been  rendered 
to  the  country  that  now  exists. 

This  hudty  of  public  faith  is  not  confined  to 
those  unfortunate  persons.  The  assembly, 
with  perfect  consutency  it  must  be  owned,  is 
engaged  in  a  respectable  deliberation  how  (u 
it  is  bound  by  the  treaties  made  with  other 
nations  under  the  former  government,  and 
their  committee  is  to  report  which  of  then 
they  ought  to  ratify,  and  which  not.  By  this 
means  diey  have  put  the  external  fidelity  oC 
this  virgin  state  on  a  par  with  its  interad. 

It  is  not  easy  to  conceive  upon  what  rational 
principle  the  royd  government  shodd  not,  of 
tlie  two,  rather  have  possessed  the  power  cf 
rewarding  sendee,  and  making  treaties,  in 
virtue  of  its  prerogative,  than  tlttt  of  pledging 
to  creditors  the  revenue  of  the  state,  a^ud 
and  possible.  The  treasure  of  the  nation,  of 
all  things,  has  been  the  least  aUowed  to  the 
prerogative  of  the  king  of  France,  or  to  the 
prerogative  of  any  king  in  Europe.  To  mort- 
gage the  public  revenue  implies  the  sovereijra 
dominion,  in  the  fullest  sense,  over  the  public 
purse.  It  goes  far  beyond  the  trust  even  of  a 
temporary  and  occasiond  taxation.  The  acli 
however  of  that  dangerous  power  (the  distinc- 
tive mark  of  a  boundless  despotism)  have  been 
done  held  sacred.  Whence  arose  this  prefe- 
rence given  by  a  democratic  assembly  to  a 
body  of  prc^ierty  deriving  its  title  fiwtm  tho 
most  criticd  and  obnoxious  of  a|l  the  exerticni 
of  monarchicd  authority?  Reason  can  furnish 
nothing  to  reconcile  inconairtency ;  nor  can 
partid  &vour  be  accounted  for  upon  equitable 
principles.  But  the  contradiction  and  par- 
tiality which  admit  no  justification,  are  not  tho 
less  widKMit  an  adequate  cause;  and  that  cauio 
I  do  not  think  it  difficult  to  discover. 

By  the  vast  dd>t  of  France  a  great  moniad 
interest  has  insenribty  grown  up,  and  with  it  n 
great  power.  By  the  ancient  usages  which 
prevailed  in  that  kingdom,  tiie  generd  curco- 
laUon  of  property,  and  in  particular  the  motud 
convertibili^  of  land  bto  money,  and  of  monof 
into  land,  had  dways  been  a  matter  of  difl(> 
coky.  Family  settlements,  rather  more  gene- 
rd and  more  strict  than  they  are  in  Endand, 
the/MS  ntraettUf  the  great  mass  of  landed  pro- 
perty held  by  the  crown,  and  by  a  mazira  of 
the  French  law  heUl  undiem^y,  the  vast 
estates  of  the  ecclesiastic  corporations,— all 
these  had  kept  the  huded  and  rocniad  iotsrsali 
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•nd 
te  omwn  of  Um  two  dUtinci  speciM  <d  ^^^ 
pufteBDl  10  w«U  diiipftfi*i>  to  each  o(har  as  they 
•!•  ■  tUa  countrj. 

TW  mooted  property  was  long  looked  oo 
with  ntber  an  evil  eye  by  the  people.  They 
■AW  it  connected  with  their  diitrawei,  and 
■gnvaung  them.  It  was  no  leas  enriad  hj 
tba  old  landed  interesu,  partly  fur  the  same 
IMMW  that  rendered  it  obDoxious  lo  the  peo- 
ple, but  much  mixe  so  as  it  eclipsed,  by  the 
■plwdoiir  of  an  ostentatious  luxury,  the  unen- 
dowed pedigrees  and  naked  titles  of  several 

the  nobility.    Even  when  the  nobility, 
represented  the  more  permanoit  landed 

,  united  themselves  by  marriage  (whidi 
the  case)  with  the  other  d»* 
the  wealth  which  saved  theCunily 
fiom  ruin,  was  supposed  to  contaminate  and 
dafmdo  iu  Thus  the  enmities  and  heart- 
buniMgs  of  these  parties  were  increased  even 
by  the  usual  means  by  which  discord  is  made 
to  oaue,  and  quarrels  are  turned  into  firiend- 
dup.  In  the  mean  time,  the  pride  of  tho 
wsaltby  men,  not  noble  or  newly  noble,  in- 

with  its  cause.  They  (elt  with  resent- 
■n  inferiority,  the  grounds  of  which  they 
dki  not  acknowledge.  There  was  no  measure 
to  wbich  they  were  not  willing  to  lend  them- 
islMi,  in  order  to  be  revenged  of  the  outrages 
of  dus  rival  pride,  and  to  eult  their  wealth  to 
what  they  considered  as  its  natural  rank  ami 
•tfisMtion.  They  stnick  at  the  nobility  througli 
tho  eiown  and  the  church.  They  attacked  them 
parlkularly  on  the  side  on  which  they  thou^t 
tham  the  most  vuberable,  that  is,  the  po8oe»- 
■ioBi  of  the  church,  which,  through  the  patroo- 
■fs  of  the  crown,  generally  devolved  upon  the 
Bobility.  The  bishoprics,  and  the  great  com- 
■Mdatory  abbies,  were,  with  few  exceptions, 
bsU  by  that  order. 

In  this  state  of  real,  though  not  always  per^ 
osifod  war&re  between  the  noble  ancient 
landed  interest,  and  the  new  monied  mtereet, 
Ae  greatest  because  the  most  applicable 
■Irsagth  was  in  the  hands  of  the  latter.  The 
■an&id  interest  is  in  its  nature  more  ready  for 
■1^  ■dventure ;  and  its  possessors  mors  dis- 
poMd  to  new  enterprises  of  any  kind.  Being 
of  ft  receirt  acquisition,  it  falls  in  more  natu- 
nHy  with  any  novdties.  It  is  thereibre  the 
kind  of  wealth  which  wiU  be  resorted  to  by  all 
wIk>  wish  for  change. 

Akmg  with  the  monied  interest,  a  new  do- 
scription  of  men  had  grown  up,  with  whom  that 
interest  soon  formed  a  dose  and  marked  union ; 
1  Bwan  the  political  men  of  letters.  Men  of 
letters,  f  «i'1  nf  Hi^tin<^ii8hing  lh(?m«elvcs,  are 


nf\§  mmnm  >p  i—w lis 

ak    SBBMikaMv 

of  the  life  and  fraatDaa 

BorLeabtfeF^ 

tflSBih,  they  won  Boc  aoi 

■ac^ariavitfadciiha 

by  him,  or  by  the  lofml 

,or  the  samiiBBnn  a 

the  cnwB;    nor  vparo 

they  c^agad  Is  at 

mataeiUy  a«  iluri^  tlw  iplewfid  psrisdsf  «ii 

ostertilioiis  and  boc  ibb 

polkk  raiffk    ma 

they  te  Hi  Ibe  oU  eowrt  1 

-^^^m^^0m^^^^^             • 

voved  to  mnka  op  hj 

joaaag  aaaitif 

inoorporatioa  of  their  o« 

ra;  to  whkk  ikstn 

indwiies  of  Fraaoo,  «ad  afiorwarfs  thmi 

mMJertaking  of  the  Eapyctapssdia,  cwnid  • 

by  a  aaciety  of  thssa  gesi 

ilaMea.didaotafirii 

Mmjc( 


The  lilecaiy  cabal   had   aoaaa  yean  ifi 

ibrmsd  anmnthing  like  &  regular  phaftr  ii 

deatrastioQ  of  the  UbiatiaB  rshcMa.  Tla 

obiect  they  puraued  with  a  difiiw  «f  aal 

which  hitherto  had  baon  diaauwcad  eaij  is 

tbeprapagatonofaoaaesyvtaaiofpia^.  Tk^ 

were  pMSHaintl  with  a  apirit  of 

the  iBoat  ftnafical  degree;  and  from 

by  aa  easy  pnyeaa,  with  the  apirit  of 

Gutioa  aocoidiBg  to  their  aaaaaa.^    WkitvM 

nottobedonetowaida  their  peat  oadby  aqf 

director  immediate  act,  mig^  be  wraagh^ 

a  luagar  proceaa  through  the  mwdinm  ko^/^ 

nioo.   To  command  that  npiinnii,  the  fit  lay 

is  to  ftaWidi  a  dnmininn 

direct  it     They  contrived  to 

aelvea,  with  great  method  and 

of  an  the  aveouea  to  literary 

then  indeed  atood  high  in  the 

ture  and  adenoe.    The  world  had  dons  tbea 

justioa;  and  in  fevonr  of  general  takatsSagara 

the  evil  tendency  of  their  peculiar  priadph^ 

Thbwaatroe  liberality;  which  thajratomBd 

in  aadaavooring  to  con6na  the  rapntatina  of 

sense,  leaning,  and  taata  U>  ihaaMslvii  or 

their  fcUowen.    I  wiU  venture  to  any  that  tkii 

narrow,  exchmve  sjHrit  haa  not  haan  has  pr^ 

judicial  to  literatore  and  to  taato,  tfaw  o 

morah  and  trae  philooophy.   Theaa  athmatial 

bthanhave  a  bigotry  of  their  own;  aadtkcj 

have  learat  to  talk  a^ainat  aaoaka  with  ika 

apirit  of  a  monk.    But  m  aoaae  thingi  they  aie 

moa  of  the  world.    The  raaooroaa  of  iairigai 

are  called  in  to  aupply  the  defiwta  of  argomeat 

and  wit    To  thia  aystem  of  Utwary  ■aaopdy 

was  joined  an  unramJttiag  indaatfy  to  bbdkaa 

and  discredit  in  efeiy  way,  and  by  tveiy 

maaoi,  all  thoaa  who  dkl  not  hold  to  tkek 


«  This  (down  to  the  end  of  the  ifat  seoieaes 
In  the  next  paragraph)  and  aoae  other  pam 
here  and  there,  were  laaestad,  on  his  rvadiaf 

tho  nvinuacript,  by  my  Insc 
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ftction.  To  those  who  hare  obsenred  the 
spirit  of  iheir  conduct,  it  has  loof;  been  clear 
that  nothing  was  wanted  but  the  power  of  car> 
rying  the  intolerance  of  the  tongue  and  of  th* 
pen  into  a  persecution  which  would  str&e  at 
proper^,  liberty,  and  life. 

The  desulto^  and  fidnt  persecution  carried 
on  against  them,  more  from  compliance  with 
form  and  decency  than  with  seriooB  resenh 
ment,  neither  weakened  their  strength,  nor 
relaxed  their  efforts.  The  issue  of  the  whoia 
was,  that  what  with  opposition,  and  what  with 
success,  a  violent  and  malignant  zeal,  of  a  kind 
hitherto  unknown  in  the  world,  had  taken  an 
entire  possession  of  their  minds,  and  rendered 
their  whole  conversation,  whidi  otherwise  wouki 
have  been  pleasing  and  instructive,  peifiwdy 
disgusting.  A  spirit  of  cabal,  intrigue,  and 
proselytism,  pervaded  all  their  thou^^ts,  words, 
and  actions.  And,  as  controveraial  zeal  soon 
turns  its  thoughts  on  force,  they  began  to  insi- 
nuate themselves  into  a  oorreepondenoe  with 
foreign  princes ;  in  hopes,  through  their  antho- 
rity,  which  at  first  they  flattered,  they  might 
brmg  about  the  changes  they  had  in  view.  To 
them  it  was  indifferent  whether  diese  changes 
were  to  be  accomplisbed  by  the  thondertxilt  of 
despotism,  or  by  the  earthquake  of  popular 
commotion.  The  correspondence  between  this 
cabal  and  the  late  king  of  Prussia,  win  throw 
no  small  light  upon  the  spirit  of  all  their  pro- 
ceedings.'^ For  the  same  purpose  for  which 
they  intrigued  widi  princes,  they  cuhivated,  in 
a  distinguished  manner,  the  monied  interest  of 
France;  and  partly  through  the  means  furnished 
by  those  whose  peculiar  offices  gave  them  tfie 
most  extensive  and  certain  means  of  commoni" 
cation,  they  carefully  occupied  all  the  avemet 
to  opinion. 

Writers,  especially  when  they  act  in  a  body, 
and  with  one  direction,  have  great  influence  oo 
the  public  mind ;  the  alliance  therefore  of  these 
writers  with  the  monied  interest,f  had  no  smal 
effect  in  removing  the  popular  odium  and  envy 
which  attended  t^  species  of  wealth.  These 
vrriters,  like  the  propagators  of  all  novelties, 
pretended  to  a  great  zeal  for  the  poor,  and  the 
lower  orders,  whilst  in  their  satires  diey  rende- 
red hateful,  by  every  exaggeratkm,  the  foults  of 
courts,  of  nobility,  and  of  prissthood.  They 
became  a  sort  of  demagogues.  They  served 
as  a  link  to  unite,  m  favour  of  one  object,  oboosi- 
ous  wealth  to  rMtless  and  desperate  poverty. 

'^  I  do  not  choose  to  shock  the  fbeBng  of  the 
mora]  reader  with  any  qooiatton  of  their  vulgar, 
base,  and  profkne  language. 

t  Their  connection  with  Turgot  and  almost 
all  fhe  people  of  the  finance. 


As  these  two  kinds  of  men  appear  principal 
leaden  in  all  the  late  transactions,  their  junc- 
tion and  politics  will  serre  to  account,  not  upoa 
any  principles  of  law  or  policy,  but  as  a  amm 
for  the  general  iury  with  which  all  the  landed 
properQr  of  ecclesiastical  corporations  has  been 
attacked ;  and  the  great  care  which,  contrary 
to  their  pretended  principles,  has  been  taken, 
of  a  monied  interest  originating  from  the 
authority  of  the  crown.  All  the  envy  against 
wealth  and  power,  was  artificially  directed 
against  othw  descriptions  of  riches.  On  what 
other  principle  than  that  which  I  have  stated 
can  we  account  for  an  appearance  so  extraor- 
dinary and  unnatural  as  that  of  the  ecclesias- 
tical possessions,  which  had  stood  so  many 
successioiis  of  ages  and  shocks  of  civil  vio- 
lences, and  were  guarded  at  once  by  justics, 
and  by  prejudice,  being  qiptied  to  the  paymeoft 
of  debts,  comparatively  recent,  invidious,  and 
contracted  by  a  decried  and  subverted  govsna- 
ment? 

Was  the  public  estate  a  sufficient  stake  for 
the  public  debts?  Assume  that  it  was  not| 
and  that  a  Wms  muti  be  incurred  somewhere— 
When  the  only  estate  lawfully  possessed,  and 
which  the  contracting  parties  had  in  conteoa* 
plation  at  the  time  in  whidi  their  bargain  was 
made,  happens  to  foil,  who,  according  Co  ths 
principles  of  natural  and  legal  equity,  ought 
to  be  the  sufferer?  Certainly  it  oi^ht  to  be 
either  the  party  ^iriio  trusted,  or  the  party  who 
persuaded  him  to  trust;  or  both ;  and  not  third 
parties  who  had  no  coooem  with  the  transao- 
tioo.  Upon  any  insolvency  they  ought  to  suA 
for  iriw  were  weak  enough  to  lend  upon  bad 
security,  or  they  friio  fiauduleotly  held  out  a 
security  that  was  not  valid.  Laws  ars  ao- 
quainted  with  no  other  rales  of  decisioo.  But 
1^  the  new  institute  of  the  rights  of  men,  ths 
only  penoDB,  who  in  equity  ought  to  suffer, 
are  the  only  persons  wbown  to  be  saved  harm- 
Ie«:  thoss  are  to  answer  the  debt  who  neithsr 
were  tenders  nor  borrowers,  mortgpifers  nor 


What  had  the  deny  to  do  with  these  ferausao- 
tioos?  What  had  tSsy  to  do  with  any  puUie 
engagement  finther  than  the  ssteat  of  their  own 
debt?  To  that,  lo  be  sure,  their  estates  wens 
bound  to  the  last  acre.  Nodiing  can  lead  mors 
*o  the  true  spirit  of  ths  assembly,  which  sits 
forpoblie  confiscation,  withitsaew  equity,  and 
its  new  morality,  than  an  attention  to  their  pro- 
eseding  with  regard  to  this  debt  of  the  daify. 
Theb(^yofoonfiscators,tnie  to  that  monied  in- 
terest for  which  they  were  fiUse  to  every  other, 
have  found  the  clergy  competent  to  incur  a  legal 
debt.    Of  coone  uey  dedarsd  them  legallr 
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to  the  property  which  their  power  cX 
iMMrring  the  debt  and  roort^^aging  the  estate 
inpUed ;  recognising  the  rights  of  those  per»e- 
eolad  citizens^  in  the  very  act  in  wludi  they 
wtn  thus  grossly  violated. 

tf,  as  I  said,  any  persons  are  to  make  good 
iliiLhiiLies  to  the  public  creditor,  besides  the 
pobUe  at  Urge,  they  must  be  those  who  mi^ 
BBfsd  tlie  agreement    Why  therefore  are  not 
dM  tatates  of  all  the  comptrollers  general  oon- 
ftnttad  ?'*    Why  not  those  of  the  long  suoces- 
Bkm  of  ministers,  financiers,  and  bankers  who 
httva  been  enriched  whilst  the  nation  was  in^ 
pofwiflhed  by  their  dealings  and  their  counsels  ? 
Why  is  not  the  estate  of  Mr.  Laborde  declared 
Ibileited  rather  than  of  the  archbishop  of  Paris, 
who  has  had  nothing  to  do  in  the  creation  or  in 
tbfB  jobbing  of  the  public  funds  ?    Or,  if  you 
most  confiscate  old  landed  estates  in  fsTour  of 
tfia  onney-jobbers,  why  is  the  penalty  confined 
to  one  description  ?    I  do  not  know  whether 
the  eipenses  of  the  duke  de  Choiseul  hare  left 
■ay  thing  of  the  infinite  sums  which  he  had 
dsiived  from  the  boun^  of  his  master,  during 
tbfB  transactions  of  a  reign  which  contributed 
Iwgdiy,  by  every  species  of  prodigality  in  war 
•nd  peace,  to  the  present  debt  of  France.    If 
■1^  such  remains,  why  is  not  this  confiscated  ? 
1  remember  to  have  been  in  Paris  during  the 
tiiM  of  the  old  government.    I  was  there  just 
after  the  duke  d'Aiguillon  had  been  snatched 
(as  it  was  generally  thought)  from  the  bk>ck 
by  the  hand  of  a  protecting  despotism.    He 
wae  a  minister,  and  had  some  concern  in  the 
aflkim  of  that  prodigal  period.    Why  do  I  not 
■oe  Us  estate  delivered  up  to  the  municipalities 
in  which  it  is  situated  ?    The  noble  family  of 
NoaSks  have  long  been  servanti  (meritorious 
■enauls  I  admit)  to  the  crown  of  France,  and 
have  had  of  course  some  share  in  its  bounties. 
Wlqf  do  I  hear  nothing  of  the  application  of 
tkeir  estates  to  the  public  debt  ?    Why  is  the 
•slats  of  the  duke  de  Rochefoucault  more  sa^ 
ored  than  that  of  the  cardinal  de  Rochefoo- 
oank  f    The  former  is,  I  doubt  not,  a  worthy 
panna;  and  (if  it  were  not  a  sort  of  profane- 
BSSB  to  talk  of  the  use,  as  affecting  the  title  to 
pwpsitj)  he  makes  a  good  use  of  his  revenues ; 
bat  it  is  no  disrespect  to  him  to  say,  what 
inthsBtk  information  well  warrants  me  in  say- 
laff,  diat  the  use  made  of  a  proper^  equally 
niad,  by  his  brother  f  the  cardinal  archbishop 
of  Rooen,  was  far  more  laudable  and  far  more 
pabUoi^pirited.    Can  one  hear  of  the  proscrip- 

*  An  have  been  confiscated  In  their  turn. 
t  Roc  his  brother,  nor  any  near  relation ;  but 
liui  SDlstaks  does  not  •ihcL  the  argnmsm. 


tkmofsucfa  psrsons,  and  the  eoofiscatioe  of  iheir 
effects,  without  indignatioa  and  horrour?  Hi 
is  notamanwtiodoesnot  fiBelsucfaeoKitiflBioi 
such  oocasionB.  Us  does  not  deserve  the  bwi 
of  a  free  man  who^wili  not  express  tboa. 

Few  barbarous  cooquerour*  have  ever  adi 
so  terrible  a  revolution  in  property.  Nooeflfife 
heads  of  the  Roman  fiurtiooa,  wiisn  they  eia* 
blished  "emdslsm  Warn  hmaiam**  in  all  ite 
auctions  of  rapine,  have  ever  set  up  to  salt  ii 
goods  of  the  conquered  citizen  to  soch  an  eoo^ 
mous  amounL    It  muat  be  aUowed  in  &ise 
of  those  tyrants  of  antiquity,  that  what  w» 
done  by  them  could  hardly  be  said  to  be  doM 
in  eoU  blood.     Their  paesions  were  idUssiii 
their  tempers  soured,  their  understandisif  cas- 
fused,  with  the  spirit  of  revenge,  with  the  is* 
numerable  reciprocated  and  recent  infiictiosi 
and  retaliations  of  blood  and  rapine.    Tbev 
were  driven  bejrond  all  bounds  of  moderatia 
by  the  apprehension  of  the  return  of  power  vik 
the  return  of  property,  to  the  families  of  ihon 
they  had  injured  beyond  all  hope  offaigi»esen. 
These  Roman  oonfiacalon,  who  were  yet 
only  is  the  dements  of  tyranny,  and  were  vA 
instnieted  in  the  rights  of  men  to  exercise  afc 
sorts  of  cruelties  on  each  other  without  pron>> 
cation,  thought  it  necessary  to  spread  a  snt  of 
cobur  over  their  injustice.     They  considcRid 
the  vanquished  party  as  composed  of  traitors 
who  had  home  arme,  or  otherwise  had  sderf 
with    hostility  against    the    commoDwcskk 
They  regarded  them  as  persons  who  hsd  fee- 
feited  their  property  by  their  crimes,    Wvh 
you,  in  your  improved  state  of  the  faumu 
mind,  there  was  no  such  ibrmaiity.    Too  seised 
upon  five  nuUioos  sterling  of  amiHl  rent,  ssd 
turasd  forty  or  fifty  thousand  human  crcatursi 
out  of  their  houses,  because  '*  such  was  wiv 
pleasore.*'    The  tyrant  Harry  the  eighth  of 
England,  ashe  was  not  bettor  enlightened  thsa 
the  Roman  Marius's  and  Sylla'a,  and  had  sot 
studied  in  your  new  schools,  did  not  know  wkt 
an  effectual  instrument  of  despotism  was  ii> 
be   found  in  that  grand  ""^yTrnt  of  odea- 
sive  weapons,  the  ri^ts  of  men.    Wbsa  he 
resohsd  to  rob  the  abbies,   as  the  dab  ef 
Jacobins  have  robbed  all  the  etcdesiastki.  he 
began  by  setting  on  foot  a  commission  to  ei^ 
mine  into  the  crimes  and  abuaes  which  pr^ 
vailed  in  those  onmmnnities.    Aa  it  miglbt  be 
expedad,  his  commission  reported  truths,  s^ 
alterations,  and  fUsebooda.    But   traly  at 
falsefy  it  reported  abuses  and  offeneso.    How* 
ever,  as  abuses  might  be  oocrected,  as  erwr 
crime  of  persons  does  not  isler  a  foi&itars  wis 
regard  to  communities,  and  aa  property,  is 
that  daik  age^  waa  not  disco  f  si  ad  to  bs  a 
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rr«'alurc  of  pr«'jiiili<(',   all  tho*jo  ahiis'^s  (and  Tliis   same  wiaJUi,    which   is  at  all  limes 

there   were   enough   of  them)    were   hardly  treaaoa  and  Uat  natum  to  indigent  and  rapa- 

thought  sufficient  ground  for  audi  a  ooofiaea-  ciow  degpotiam,  under  all  modei  of  poli^, 

tion  as  it  was  for  his  purposM  to  naka.    He  wit  jour  temptation  to  violate  property,  law, 

therefore  procured  thefbcmaliurrender  of  dioee  and  religioa,  united  in  one  object.    But  wae 

eetatee.    All  these  operoso  proceedings  were  the  slate  of  Fraaoe  so  wrslched  and  vadone, 

adopted  by  one  of  the  most  decided  tyranli  in  tha  no  other  resooree  bat  rapine  remained  to 

the  rolls  of  history,  as  necessary  prelimimrieSi  pfOserreitsexisteBoef  OnthispointI  wishto 

before  he  could  fentnre,  by  bribing  the  mem-  leeeire  some  infcrmalion.    When  the  slates 

ben  of  his  two  serrile  hoiaes  with  a  share  of  met,  was  the  oooditionofthefinanoes  of  France 

the  spoil,  and  holding  out  to  them  an  eternal  such,  that,  after  oeconomising  on  principles 

immunity  from  taxation,  to  demand  a  coofip-  of  joitioe  and  mercy  through  all  departments, 

mation  of  his  iniquitous  proceedings  by  an  act  no  &ir  repartition  of  burthens  upon  all  the 

of  parliament.    Had  &te  reserved  him  to  our  orders  could  possibly  restore  them?  If  such  an 

times,  four  technical  terms  would  have  done  equal  imposition  would  have  been  sufficient, 

his  business,  and  saved  him  all  this  trouble ;  you  well  know  it  might  easUy  have  been  made, 

he  needed  notliin^  more  than  one  short  form  of  Mr.  Necker,  in    Uie  budget  whk^   he  laid 

incantation — ^*  Philoaop/^f  Lighti  JJberality,  before  the  orders  assembled   at  Versailles, 

the  Rights  of  Men."  made  a  detailed  exposition  of  the  state  of  the 

I  can  say  nothing  in  praise  of  those  acts  of  French  nation.* 

tyranny,  which  no  voice  has  hitherto   ever  If  we  give  credit  to  him,  it  was  not  neces- 

commended  under  any  of  their  false  ooknirs ;  sary  to  have  recourse  to  any  new  impositions 

yet  in  these  false  colours  an  homage  was  paid  whatsoever,  to  put  the  receipts  of  France  on 

by  despotism  to  justice.    The  power  wAaeh  a  balance  with  its  expenses.    He  stated  the 

was  above  all  fear  and  all  remorse  was  not  set  permanent  charges  of  all  descriptions,  inclu- 

above  all  shame.    Whilst  shame  keeps  its  ding  the  interest  of  a  new  loan  of  four  hun- 

watch,  virtue  is  not  whoUy  extinguished  in  the  dred  millions  at  531,444^000  livrea ;  the  fixed 

heart ;  nor  will  moderation  be  utterly  exiled  revenue  at  476,294,000,  making  the  deficiency 

from  the  minds  of  tyrants.  56,150,000,   or  short  of  2,200,000  sterling. 

I  believe  every  honest  man  synyathixes  in  But  to  balance  it,  he  brought  forward  savings 

his  reflections  with  our  political  poet  on  that  and  improvements  of  revenue  (consuiered  as 

occasion,  and  will  pray  to  avert  the  omen  when-  entirely  certain)  to  rather  more   than    the 

ever  these  acts  of  rapacious  despotxun  present  amount  of  that  deficiency;  and  he  concludes 

themselves  to  his  view  or  his  imagination;  ^ith  these  emphatical  words,  (p.  38,)  "  Quel 

<»  May  no  such  storm  P»J^»  Messieurs,  qi»  celui,  oti,  sens  impdU  et 

Fall  on  our  limes,  where  ruin  must  reform.  •  »v«c  de  smiples  objects  ttupper  ttf,  on  pent 

TtiU  me  (my  muse)  what  monstrous,   dire  faire  disparoftre  un  deficit  qui  a  fiut  tant  de 

,,ru     °*'°*^'     , ,         «...     . .     ,  bruit  en  Europe.''    As  to  the  reimbursement, 

What  cnmes  could  any  Christian  king  incens*  ^^                                                 ' 

To  such  a  rage  ?  Was't  luxury,  or  lust  f  _    .                   .             .            .    . 

Was  he  so  temperate,  so  chaste,  so  just  ?  '"  ***•."  "?*f  "P  "*•  "f^®"  <»^  known. 

Were  these  their  crimes  ?  they  were  his  own  5*1^!*'  '****'  "**i?»  JJ°^  ®^'  **)"!*'  '£.°®i 

much  more ;  Could  we  not  wake  firom  that  lethargic  dream. 

But  wealth  is  crime  enough  to  him  that's  poor.»*  ?"*  *?  be  restless  in  a  worse  exureme  ? 

And  for  that  lechargy  was  there  no  cora. 
But  to  be  cast  into  a  calenture  ? 

♦  The  rest  of  the  passage  Is  this Can   knowledge  have  no  bound,  but  must 

<'  Who  having  spent  the  treasures  of  his  crown,  advance 

Condemns  their  luxury  to  feed  his  own.  Bo  fkr,  to  make  as  wish  fbr  ignorance  ? 

And  yet  this  act,  to  varnish  o'er  the  shame  And  rather  in  the  dark  to  grope  our  way, 

or  sacrilege,  must  bear  devotion's  name.  Than,  led  by  a  false  guide,  to  err,  by  day  ? 

No  crime  so  bold,  but  would  be  understood  Who  sees  these   dismal  heaps,  but   wonkl 

A  real,  ur  at  least  a  seeming  good  ;  demand, 

Who  fears  not  to  do  ill,  yet  fears  the  name.  What  barbarous  invader  sack'd  the  land  ? 

And,  free  firom  conscience,  is  a  slave  to  (kme.  But  when  be  hears,  no  Goth,  no  Turk  dkl  brlnf 

Thus  he  the  church  at  once  protects,  and  spoils  t  This  desolation,  but  a  Christian  king; 

But  princes*  swords  are  sharper  than  their  When  nothing,  but  the  name  of  xeai;  appears 

■lyles.  *Twlzt  our  best  actions,  and  the  worst  of  theirs. 

And  thus  to  ih>  ages  past  he  makes  amends.  What  does  he  think  our  sacrilege  would  spare. 

Their  charity  destroys,  thrir  faith  defends..  When  such  th*^  effbcts  of  our  devotion  are  r* 

Then  did  religion  in  a  laxy  cell,  Cooraa's  Hnx,  by  Sir  Jobn  DaiiaAii. 

In  empty  aery  contemplation  dwell ;  *  Rapport    de  Mons.  le  Dlrecteur-Oeneral 

And  like  the  block,  unmoved  lay:  but  ours,  des  Finances,  fait  par  ordre  du  Boi  a  Vtr* 

As  much  too  active,  like  the  stork  devours,  sallies.    Blal  5, 1789. 
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the  nnkinf  of  debt,  and  the  other  great  ob- 
jecta  of  public  credit  and  political  airangemeot 
indicaind  in  Monsieur  Nedier'a  apeech,  no 
doubt  could  be  entertained,  but  that  a  very 
moderate  and  proportiooed  afleeasment  on  the 
citizena  without  diatinctioo  would  have  provi- 
ded for  all  of  them  io  the  fullest  extent  of  their 
demand. 

If  thia  representation  of  Mona.  Naeker  waa 
fobe,  then  the  aaaembly  are  in  the  highest 
degree  culpable  for  having  forced  the  king  to 
accept  aa  his  minister,  and  ainoe  the  king'a 
depoaition,  fiir  having  employed  aa  timr  minia- 
tar,  a  man  who  had  been  capable  of  abusing  so 
DoCoriously  the  confidence  of  his  master  and 
their  own ;  in  a  miOter  too  of  the  highest  mo- 
ment, and  directly  appertaining  to  hia  partH 
cular  office.  But  if  the  repreaentation  waa 
exact  (aa  having  always,  along  with  you,  con- 
ceived a  high  degree  of  respect  for  Mr.  Neo- 
ker,  I  make  no  doubt  it  waa)  then  what  can 
be  aaad  in  &vour  of  thoae,  who,  inatead  of 
■Maerate,  reasonable,  and  general  contributioi^ 
have  in  cold  blood,  and  impelled  by  no  necea- 
aity,  had  recourse  to  a  partial  and  cruel  confis- 
cation? 

Waa  that  oootributian  refused  on  a  pretext 
nf  privilege,  either  on  the  part  of  the  dergy, 
or  on  that  of  the  nobility  ?  No,  certainly. 
As  to  the  clergy,  they  even  ran  before  the 
wishes  of  the  third  order.  Previous  to  the 
BMeting  of  the  states,  they  had  in  all  their 
instructions  expressly  directed  their  depudea 
to  renounce  every  immunity,  whidi  pot  them 
upon  a  footing  distinct  finora  the  condition  of 
their  feOow  subjects.  In  this  renunciation  the 
clergy  were  oven  mora  explicit  than  the  no- 
bUity. 

But  let  ua  suppose  that  the  deficient^  had 
remained  at  the  66  miliiona,  (or  £,tfiODfiOO 
aterling,^  as  at  first  stated  by  Mr.  Nedur. 
Letua  allow  that  aU  the  raaourcea  he  opposed 
to  that  dsficisncy  were  impndentaad  graunttt 
leaa  fictions;  and  that  the  assembly  (or  their 
lords  of  articles*  at  (he  Jacobins)  were  from 
thence  justified  in  laying  the  whole  burthen 
of  that^MciencyoBtbe  dergy^  yet  aSowiag 
all  this,  a  necessity  of  dS^jXO  sterling 
win  not  support  a  confiacatioo  to  the  amounto? 
fivenittiooa.  The  impoaition  of  £JM)00,OQO 
OB  the  olargy,  aa  ptrtial,  would  have  been 
oppreastve  and  anjostibat  it  wouU  not  have 
been  altogether  luinous  to  those  on  whom  it 

*  Intheeonstftmioa  of  Scotland,  during  the 
Stuart  reigns,  a  committee  sat  for  preparing 
Mils;  and  nonacoald  paaa,  but  those  prevl- 
eusly  approved  by  tham.  Thia  commiftae  waa 
called  lorda  of  arttclea. 


aaawered  tlw  real  punjuno  of  the 

Perhapa   peraoiw,    i«mr«fiainmd   wi^ib 
state  of  Fraiace,  on  h— ring  the  dsigf  mi 
ths  noblesse  were  ptivilttged  in  point  of  ■»> 
ation,  BBay  be  led  to  imagine,  tbit  pvefiHS 
the  rovolutkBi  theM  bodiea  had 
nothing  to  the  stafta.    Thkk 
They  certainly    did  not 
with  each  other,  aor  either  of 
with  the  comnaans.     Thoyboih 
tributed  laigely.    Neither  aolkilaly  nv  cbp 
enjoyed  any  eiemptino  from  the  mcmm 
oooaumable  oommoditiea,  from  chitisB  of  o» 
lorn,  or  from  any  of  the  other  ri"P"iff-  m^ 
TMl  ispoaitkNM,  which  io  Fraaoe,  mwdi  ■ 
here,  make  ao  very    huge   a   propovtiDad 
all  payments  to  the  pubUc     The  aoUms 
paid  tlie  capitation.     They  paid  also  a  Imi 
tax,  called  the  twentieth  peony,  to  lbs  hn^ 
aometimsa  of  Ihroe,  aometai 
in  the  poood;  both  of  them 
ofno  light  nature,  and  no  trivial  prodooe.  Th< 
dergy  of  the  provincee  onnemri  by  co^aitf 
to  France,  (which  in  exieot  nmka  aboat  as 
eighth  part  of  the  whole,  but  in  waahk  amA 
larger  proportion,)  paid  Hkewme  totfaadpito* 
tion  and  the  tweotieth  peimy,  at  the  lais  pti^ 
by  the  nobility.    The  clergy  in  the  old  psofis* 
oes  did  not  pay  the  capiiatioo ;  but  Ihsy  M 
redeemed  thnsaaelvm  ai  the  rirptiw  of  ^oit 
14  milliooa,  or  a  little  OKire  than  a  mBias 
iterling.      They    were    ewmpted  bomU 
twentiedis;  but  tbeo  they  mvle  free  gifii; 
they  contracted  debts  for  the  state;  and  dvy 
were  subject  to  sooto  other  chargm,  the  wbob 
eomputed  at  aboot  a  thirleeBth  pwt  of  tkir 
dear  income.    They  ought  to  have  paid  aa* 
nuafly  about  forty  thousand  poonds  more,  o 
put  then  OB  a  par  with  the  oontribotioo  of  iv 
Bobility. 

When  the  tecroora  of  thin 
■eripdon  hung  ofor  the  clergy,  they 
offer  of  a  oontributioo,  through  the  aiilitiadif 
of  Aix,  which,  tor  its  eatroiraganee,  oogfat  on 
to  have  been  acrsptod.  But  k  waa  evidmdj 
and  obvioosly  mora  advaategeooa  to  Ibe  psUc 
creditor,  Ihoa  any  thing  whieh  oaold  mtiaBa|r 
be  proodssd  by  the  coanaaatioo.  Wfey  eai 
itnotaocepiedT  The  reaeoB  Is 
was  na  dssve  that  the  davdi 
to  sshfb  dw  stale.  The  aarrioa  of  lbs  soa» 
waa  made  a  preteat  to  destroy  dte  ohmch.  li 
their  wi^  to  tbodestractioo  of  the  cfaarcbdMj 
wouVi  netscrupU  to  dasttot  tt 
they  have  destroyed  it.  Ooe 
pro^  would  have  been  drlhaiaJ,  if  dto 
of  satialiflB  had  beco  ^^t^..*^^  in  fiso  ef  Ibt 
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•eheroa  of  confiicatkn.  Th«  sew  luKled  into* 
rest  ocnnected  with  the  new  repuUie,  mod  ooo- 
nected  with  h  fiir  iti  very  being,  eonld  not  tave 
been  creeled.    Hiia  wm  among  the  reavone 
why  that  extrmvagani  tasmom  was  not  accepted. 
The  madiKi  of  the  project  of  oonfiKataon, 
on  the  plan  that  was  fint  pretended,  soon  be- 
came apparenL    To  bring  tfaii  unwieldy  ma« 
of  landcid  pioperty,  enlai^ged  by  the  oonfi»i 
cation  of  all  the  vast  laired  domain  of  the 
crown,  at  once  into  marirat,  was  obrioualy  to 
defeat  the  profila  propoeed  by  the  confiKatino, 
by  depreciating  the  vahie  of  thoae  hmda,  and 
indeed  of  all  the  landed  eaCatee  throQ^Miit 
France.    Such  a  aodden  diveraion  of  aJl  ita 
circuhuing  money  from  trade  to  land,  muat  be 
an  additiml  mtachief.  What  atep  was  taken  f 
Did  the  amembly,  on  becoming  aanaible  of  tba 
inevitable  ill  etbcta  of  their  projedBd  aale, 
revert  to  die  offera  of  the  decgy  ?  No  diatieaa 
could  oUi^  them  to  trairel  fai  a  coorae  which 
waa  diagraoed  by  any  appeaianoe  of  juatioe. 
GHving  over  all  bopea  firaim  a  general  immedi- 
ate sile,  another  project  aeema  to  hava  ano- 
eeeded.    They  propoaed  to  lake  atock  in  «^ 
chance  for  the  choKh  landa.    In  that  project 
great  difficuHiea  aroee  in  equalinngtheobjecta 
to  be  exchanged.    Odiar  obatoelaa  alao  pra> 
aented  themaelTea,  wfaaeh  draw  them  back 
again  upon  boom  project  of  aale.    The  aa»> 
nicipalitiea  had  taken  an  alarm.    Tbeywodd 
not  hear  of  tramferring  the  whole  pkmder 
of  the  kingdom  to  the  atockholden  in  Fuia. 
Many  of  thoae  mankipaikiea  had  been  (opoa 
ayatem)  reduced  to  the  moat  dapkmfala  iadi- 
fence.     Money  waa  no  where  to  be  aoen. 
They  wero  therefero  led  to  the  point  dmt  waa 
ao  aidently  deeired.    They  paaled  fbr  a  car* 
rency  of  any  kmd  which  mi^  ravive  their 
periahing  indnatry.    The  municipaHtiaa  were 
then  to  be  admitted  to  a  Aara  in  the  apatt, 
which  evidently  rendered  the  firat  achieme 
(if  ever  it  had  been  aarknaly  aateitahied) 
altogether  ia^aracticable.     PuUie  engendaa 
premed  upon  all  akiea.  Theauautaroffinanea 
reiterated  his  call  far  aupply  with  a  asoat  np> 
gent,  anxioos,  and  bodiMTotea.  Thnapraaaad 
on  all  aklea,  ioatoad  of  the  firat  phm  of  em- 
▼erting  iheur  bankan  into  bishops  and  abbata, 
instead  of  paying  ilia  old  debt,  they  oonlraeted 
a  new  debt,  at  Ihroa  pereenL  eraatiag  a  new 
paper  currency,  fbanded  on  an  evantnal  aala 
of  the  church  landa.    They  iaaoad  lUa  paper 
eurrenqy  to  satafy  in  the  ftrst  mslanee  eUefly 
thedenumda  mnda  upon  Iham  by  the  ftaaft  sf 
(Saoeumtf  the  great  machine,  or  papeiHnill,  of 
their  fictitioua  wealth. 
The  spoil  of  die  ofaureb  mm  mm 


the  only  rsaource  of  al  Iheir  oparaliena  in 
finance ;  the  vital  prineipte  of  all  their  poKtiea; 
the  aole  aeeuri^  for  the  exialenca  of  their 
power.  It  waa  nocsssary  by  aB,  even  the  moat 
vtolent  meana,  to  put  every  individual  on  the 
same  bottom,  and  to  bind  the  natkm  in  one 
goihy  intareat  to  uphold  thia  act,  and  the  au- 
thority of  dioae  by  wbom  it  waa  dona.  In 
aider  to  force  the  moat  ralnetant  into  a  parti- 
cipation of  their  pillage,  Ihey  rendered  Iheir 
paper  circulation  <Mnpnlaoiy  in  all  payuMnta. 
Thoae  whoeonsider  die  general  tendency  of 
dtoir  schemca  to  this  one  object  as  a  eeotra, 
and  a  centra  firom  which  afterwaids  al  their 
meaaures  radiate,  will  not  diink  that  I  dweU 
too  long  upon  tlds  part  of  the  proceedings  of 
the  natHnal  aaaeaBUy. 

To  cot  oflTall  appearance  of  comadion  be- 
tween the  crown  and  pubKe  juatioe,  and  to 
bring  the  vrhole  under  implicit  obedienee  to 
the  dietaton  m  Plvis,  the  oU  iwiependent  ju- 
dicatnra  of  the  parliaments,  with  aH  its  merits, 
andallit8fank8,waawholl^abolahed.  Whibt 
the  partiamsnta  existed,  it  waa  evident  that 
die  people  mi^t  aome  time  or  oUier  come  to 
raaoit  to  them,  and  rally  under  the  atandaid  of 
their  antient  lawa.  It  becaose  however  a  mat- 
ter of  eonaideration  tliat  the  magistratea  and 
oAoera,  in  the  cowta  now  abolishied,  had  jmrw 
efcuid  tiidr  plaee$  at  a  very  high  rato,  fiir 
adiich,  as  well  as  for  the  duty  they  performed, 
they  received  but  a  very  bw  ratnra  of  intereat 
Simple  confiscation  is  a  boon  only  for  the 
dargy  ^— to  tlie  lavryera  acme  appearaacea  cf 
equity  ara  to  be  obaerved ;  and  they  ara  to  re- 
aeive  compensation  to  an  immense  amooM. 
Their  oompenaatkn  beoomea  part  of  the  na^ 
tional  debt,  for  the  IkjuidatMn  of  whkh  Ihera 
isdiaoneexhanatisaafund.    Thelawyenan 
to  obtain  their  eoBspenaation  in  Hub  new  cknrefa 
paper,  wlncfa  is  to  marrh  with  the  new  prin- 
eipleeof jadkatuvwdlegirialura.    Thadia- 
nusaed  mngiatralee  ara  to  take  their  ahare  of 
Bsartyidom  widitba  eocleeiaalice,  or  to  recaiva 
their  own  property  fiom  auoh  a  find,  and  m 
aneh  a  mannar,  aa  all  thoae,  who  have  been 
aaaaoned  with  the  antient  prineiplea  of  juria- 
pmdsnee,  and  had  bean  the  ade  giiardiana  of 
property,  nnat  look  upon  wkk  horraur.    Even 
the  ciaqpr  ara  toraaaivaHwlr  miserable  allow- 
anoa  out  of  tha  depreciated  paper  whieh  is 
alan^  widi  the  mdalible  ehanctor  of  anori- 
lege,  and  with  tha  syndbola  of  their  own  rain, 
ar  they  nml  alwfa.    Bo  riolent  an  ooHiga 
open  credit,  property,  and  liberty,  aa  thia  conn 
pdaory  paper  curreney,  baa  aeldom  bacn  cthi* 
biiad  by  tha  aOianea  of  baakrapley  and  tynMqTf 
at  any  lima,  cr  in  any  action. 
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k »9 bt laid dattm^    ApmioAtitmtha 
lo  be  pmm  far  tba  pajment  of  iW 


TIm 


c£  a  sort  of  faM,  to  km  pat 

oTtiMMUIflU     It 

a  Mvt  of  (ift  to  thtem;  to  be  held 
the  (Midal  leonr*  «r  nal  to  IW  now 
menC.  Tbie  profeet  »  oridealljr  te  let  in  a 
body  oi  pwbneefs  witheot  iKnej.  Tbe  coih 
eeqii— ce  wiH  be,  that  tbeee  pureheewi,  or  rather 
fnaraaleee,  wiB  paj»  net  only  frooa  the  rente 
ae  tfaej  aecrae,  which  mifht  ae  well  be  re- 
eetred  bjr  the  state,  but  from  the  epoil  of  the 
■ntenale  ei  bmldinfe,  ■fon  waste  in  woodBy 
■■dfrom  whaterermonej,  by  handehabitQated 
to  tbe  grtptnge  of  ueury,  they  can  wrinf  from 
the  mieefmUe  peaeant  He  ie  to  be  delirered 
oeer  to  the  meieenary  and  arbitrary  diecretioo 
efmeOfH^  willbe  etinwdated  to  erery  epeciee 
«f  estortion  by  the  growing  decnandi  on  the 
flowing  profiti  of  an  eetate  held  under  the 
precarione  Mtdement  of  a  new  political  tyetem. 
When  all  the  firaode,  impoetnree,  riolencee, 
rapinee,  buminge,  mnrdera,  corfecatione,coni- 
puieory  paper  carreoeieB,  end  every  deecriptioo 
of  tyranny  and  craehy  eaaployed  to  bring  about 
and  to  uphold  tfaie  rerohitioo,  have  their  na- 
tural effect,  that  ie,  to  ihock  the  moral  oenti- 
mente  of  all  Tirtnoae  and  oober  minde,  the 
abettoreof  thia  philoeophic  eyetan  immediately 
■train  their  throats  in  a  declamation  against 
the  old  monarchical  government  of  France. 
When  they  have  rendMed  thatdepoeed  power 
wtfficiently  black,  they  then  proMod  in  argu- 
ment, as  if  all  thoee  who  dimpprove  of  their 
new  abuees,  must  of  course  be  partirans  of 
the  old ;  that  those  who  reprobate.their  crude 
and  violent  schemes  of  liberty  ought  to  be 
treated  as  advocates  for  servitude.  I  admit 
that  their  necessities  do  compel  them  to  this 
base  and  contemptible  fraud.  Nothing  can 
reconoUe  men  to  their  proceedings  and  projects 
but  the  supposition  that  there  is  no  third  option 
between  them  and  some  tyranny  as  odious  as 
can  be  furnished  by  the  records  of  history,  or 
by  the  bventioo  of  poets.  This  prattling  of 
theirs  hardly  deservsa  the  name  of  sophistry. 
Itisoothing  but  plain  impudence.  Havetheee 
never  heard,  is  the  wbola  drcle  of 


I  sodsty  can  be 
tobssilaU 
the  nspieaan  of  beisf  a  friend  to  tjunajj 
is,  of  being  a  fee  to  nmwAimA  f 

I  do  net  know  mder  wkaft  deecriptM  to 
dies  the  preeent  raliag  antfaority  ia  Fnan; 
It  affects  to  be  a  pive  doMuaaty,  tho^  I 
diiak  it  in  a  direct  train  of  beoono^  sbo^ 
a  auachievous  and  ipuble  olifBTchy.    Batfir 
the  preeent  I  admit  it  to  be  a  cumi  wanes  of 
the  aatve  and  effect  of  what  it  pretenck  fen  I 
reprobate  no  form  of  pyvenaneat  aserelyi^ 
abstract  principles.    Thera  may  be  ntoataoai 
in  which  the  purely  democratic  fena  will  be- 
come neoeesary.    There  may  be  eosae  (very 
few,   and  very   particuiarlj    circuaisncad) 
where  it  woukl  be  clearly  deairaUe.    Tba  I 
do  not  take  to  be  the  case  of  France,  or  of  aav 
other  great  country.    Until  now,  wo  haveseca 
no  exunples  of  considerable  deokocraciea.  Tht 
ancients  were  better  acquainted  with  thea. 
Not  bemg  wholly  unread  in  the  anthors,  whs 
had  seen  the  moot  of  thoee  coostitotioiM,  and 
who  best  understood  them,  I  cannot  help  coa- 
curring  with  their  opinion,  that  an  absohiie 
democracy,  no  more  than  ahaolote  munafchv, 
is  to  be  reckoned  among  the  legitimate  fbnss 
of  government.    They  think  it  rather  tiie  oar* 
ruption  and  degeneracy,  than  the  eoond  consti- 
tution of  a  republic    If  I  raeoQeet  rightly, 
Aristotle  observes,  diat  a  democracy  has  oaaf 
striking  points  of  reeemUanoe  with  a  tyraHy.* 
Of  this  I  am  certain,  that  in  a  denooracy,  *i 

•  When  I  wrote  this  I  quoted  from  raesMry, 
after  many  years  had  slspeed  fhom  mj 
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iMojority  of  ihecitizta^  is  capable  nf  exorcising  I  know  how  Ha.sy  a  topic  il  is  to  dwell  oo 

the  most  cruel  opprossions  upon  the  minority,  the  fkulu  of  departed  greatneai.    By  a  raviH 

whenever  strong  diviiions  prerail  in  that  kind  hition  in  the  atate,  the  fawning  ayoophnt  of 

cf  polity,  aa  they  often  muit ;  and  that  oppre^  yeatwday  b  cuofciled  into  the  aoatan  crilis 

aioa  of  the  minority  will  atend  to  far  greater  of  the  pveaant  boor.    Bat  aleady  indwpwalwt 

Bumben,  and  will  be  carried  00  with  nueh  nidi,  wfaontlMj  have  an  object  of  aoierioai 

gretter  fhry,  than  can  afanoat  ever  be  appro*  a  eonoeni  to  wanhhid  io  fofemnent,  under 

bended  from  the  doninion  of  a  ain^  aoeptre.  their  ooBJemplatiiwi,  wiH  diadaia  to  aaaume  the 

fa  meh  a  popular  peraecution,  indrridnal  airf^  part  of  aatiriala  and  dedaimenL    They  will 

ferera  are  in  a  moeh  more  deplorable  oondi-  Jodge  of  human  inHitntinna  aa  diej  do  of 

tion  than  in  any  other.    Under  a  cruel  prince  human  characten.    They  will  aort  out  the 

they  haTo  the  balmy  compasrioD  of manUnd  to  food  from  the  eril,  whi^  ia  miaad  in  mortal 

amuage  the  amart  of  their  wounds ;  they  have  institutions  as  it  is  in  mortal  men. 

the  plaudits  of  the  people  to  animate  their  Your  goTemment  in  France,  though  usually, 

|renerou8  constancy  under  their  sufferings    but  and  I  think  justly,  reputed  the  best  of  the  ui^ 

those  who  are  subjected  to  wrong  under  multi-  qualified  or  ill-qualifiod  monarchies,  was  atiU 

tudes,  are  deprived  of  all  external  consolation.  fiiU  of  abuses.    These  abuses  accumulated  in 

They  seem  deserted  by  mankind ;  overpowered  a  length  of  time,  as  they  must  accumulate  in 

by  a  conspiracy  of  their  whole  species.  every  monarchy  not  under  the  constant  impeo 

But  admitting  democracy  not  to  have  that  tion  of  a  popular  rqwesentative.    I  am  no 

inevitable  tendency  to  party  tyranny,  which  I  stranger  to  the  faults  and  defects  of  the  sul^ 

suppose  it  to  have,  and  admitting  it  to  possesa  verted  government  of  France ;  and  I  think  I 

as  much  good  in  it  when  umnixed,  as  I  am  am  not  inclined  by  nature  or  policy  to  make  a 

sure  it  ponesses  when  compounded  with  other  panegyric  upon  any  thing  which  is  a  just  and 

forms ;  does  monarchy,  on  its  part,  contain  natural  object  of  censure.    But  the  question  is 

nothing  at  all  to  recommend  it  ?    I  do  not  not  now  of  the  vices  of  that  monarchy,  but  of 

oflen  quote  Bolingbroke,  nor  have  his  woiks  its  existence.    Is  it  then  true,  that  the  French 

in  general  lefl  any  permanent  impression  oo  government  was  such  as  to  be  incapable  or 

my  mind.    He  is  a  presumptuous  and  a  super-  undeserving  of  reform ;  so  that  it  was  of  abao- 

fk:ial  writer.     But  he  has  one  observatioo,  hite  necessity  the  whole  &bric  shouki  be  at 

which,  in  my  opinion,  is  not  without  depth  and  once  pulled  down,  and  the  area  cleared  for  the 

solidity.   He  says,  that  he  prefers  a  monarchy  erection  of  a  theoretic  experimental  edifice  in 

to  other  governments ;  because  you  can  better  its  place?    All  France  was  of  a  different  opi- 

ingrafl  any  description  of  republic  on  a  mo-  nion  in  the  beginning  of  the  year  1788.    The 

narchy  than  any  thing  of  monarchy  upon  the  instnictioos    to   the    representatives   to   the 

republican  forms.    I  think  him  periectly  in  the  states-general,  from  every  district  in  that  kin^ 

right.    The  fact  is  so  historically ;  and  it  dam,  were  filled  with  projects  for  the  reftnni^ 

agrees  well  with  the  qiecuktioo.  tion  of  that  government,  without  the  remoCeat 

Buggestioo  ofa  design  to  destroy  iL  Had  such 

.t Ai^^riji.     r     ji.      J     ^  design  been  then  even  insinuated,  I  believe 

the  pasaaco.   A  learned  frfcmd  haa  found  h,  and    ,.  ^ "•"  ,, .        |__ .    .        _.  j  .u  T 

it  is  as  follows :  ^"""^  wouki  have  been  but  ooe  voice,  and  that 

^   ,  A                               .     ,  voice  for  rejecting  it  with  acorn  and  horrour. 

To  ^ot  T«  aer«,  jr«  a/.^  ^cmrice  T«ir  j^^^  y^^  ^^^  aometimea  led  by  degrees, 

$€\nom^,  Koi  ra  i/^u^^.r-,  <&«r*cp  ««  rm  .^^netunes  hurried,  into  things  of  w^Jf  they 

avToi  Kat  avoKoyoi  iUi  piXtm  uartpoi  «(i*  oould  have  seen  the  whole  together,  they  never 

Uarcpott  tinc*owiv,ol  iiiv  KoXoKCS  9apa  Tvpav  ''*'"«"  "^^  permiUed  the  most  remote  ap- 

votft  ol  S$  oti^aYfOYOi  wapa  rotj  iiifiot(  rots  proech.   When  thoae  instructions  were  given, 

r9tovrots — •  there  waa  no  question  but  that  abuses  existed, 

**  The  ethical  character  is  the  same ;  both  »wi  tbat  they  demanded  a  reform ;  nor  ia  there 

exercise  deanotism  over  the  better  class  of  now.    In  the  interval  between  the  instructiooa 

citixena;  and  decrees  are  In  the  one,  what  and  the  refofaitioD,  things  dianged  their  ahape ; 

ordinances  and  aiT«ts  are  in  the  other:  the  ^  j^  eooMqueoce  o?  that  chanse.  the  true 

demagogue  u»o,  aod  the  court  favoante,  are  not  ™_..    ^T5!_:  .    ^  a»ng»f  "«  ™ 

unfrequenily   the  same   identical    men,   and  qu«K)0  at  preeent  u,  Whether  those  who 

always  bear  a  close  analogy ;  and  these  have  would  have  reformed,  or  thoee  who  have  do* 

the  principal  power,  each  in  their  respective  atrayed, are  in  the  right? 

forms  of  government,  fkvourites  with  the  abso-  j,   ,^          ^  ^^  of  the  late  bomh. 

lute  monarch,  and  demagogues  wkh  a  people  u_  _#«r  ^^  ^^ ^^jT-       •  ^l  /^^ 

such  asIhavedescribei"-Arlsf.PoUck.Ub.  cby  of  Prance,  you  wouU  unagme  that  they 

Iv.  capi4.  ware  talkingofPenia  bleeding  under  the  ftro* 
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eiow  sword  of  Tahmaa  Kouli  Kh&n ;  or  at  milUona.    AfW  aKati^ig  mucfa  (tad  nod  I 

leut,  deacribing  the  barbarous  anarchic  de»>  think  ought  to  bo  abated)  fixn  the  tufm 

potim  of  Turkey,  where  the  finest  countrki  in  calculatMo  of  Dr.  PHce,  I  have  no  doobt  fa 

the  most  genial  climatei  in  the  work!  are  the  populatifQ  of  France  did  incrcaie  coaii- 

wasted  by  peace  more  than  anj  ooumlries  rably  during  this  latter  period:  bnt  afpe^ 

have  been  worried  bj  war ;  where  arts  are  u»>  that  it  incnased  to  nochkig  motediBavIk 

known,  where  mannfaetures  languish,  where  sufficient  to  complete  the  twenty-lbv  ■«■■ 

seieaoe   is  essiaguiahed,  where   agrieokwe  six  hundred  and  aeveuly  tiw«»^««t  ^  tves|«' 

decays,  where  the  humaa  race  itwlf  melta  fire  milUooa,  atifl  a  popidntkn  of  twotylie 

away  and  perkhes  under  the  eye  of  the  obaer-  oulUons,  and  that  in  an  jtwy*— ^ig  pi^«i 

▼er.    Was  this  the  case  of  France  ?    1  have  on  a  apace  of  about  twentf^even  tinir' 

no  way  of  determmtng  the  question  but  by  a  square  leagues,  ia  inuneiMe.    Itm,bra^imt, 

reference  to  Acts.    Facta  do  not  support  this  a  good  deal  more  than  the  pfopvtianibkp^ 

reaemblance.    Along  with  mucfa  eyii,  diere  is  puhuion  of  this  isknd,  or  eren  iIhd  te  4 

some  good  in  monarchy  itself;  and  some  cor-  England,  the  best  peopled  part  of  lbs  mo^ 

rective  to  its  evil  firom  religion,  from  laws,  kingdom. 

from  mannera,  from  opinions,  the  French  mo-  It  is  not  tmiversallj  true,  tint  FVaaee  s  t 

nardiy  must  have  received ;  whidi  rendered  fertile  country.    Considerable  tnctt  cf  k  a* 

it  (though  l^  no  means  a  five,  and  therefore  barren,  and  labour  under  other  natond  &iJ> 

by  no  means  a  good  coastitation)  a  despotism  vantages.    la  the  portions  of  that  tsrrilST. 

rather  in  appearance  than  in  reality.  where  things  are  naore  fiivovable,  as6r  nl 

Among  the  standards  upon  which  the  effwts  am  able  to  disoorer,  the  numbers  of  the  seoBk 

of  government  on  any  coontiy  are  to  be  est^  conespond  to  tfie  indulgence  of  aalve.*  1m 

mated,  I  moat  consider  the  state  of  its  popula-  Geoeiali^  of  Lisle  (this  I  admit  is  tiiesbsH- 

tion  as  not  the  least  certain.    No  country  in  mt  example)  upaa  an  *r»t*»^  of  fcv  hmkd 

which  popdalion  flourishes,  and  is  in  pro-  and  four  leaguea  and  a  K»ir  abocA  ten  vwi 

gressive  improvement,  can  be  under  a  vtry  ago,  contained  seven  hundred  and  tlaitf4m 

mischievous  government.    About  sixty  years  thousand  aix  hundred  aoub, vrhieh  isoBs  lhi» 

ago,  the  Inteiidantsofthe  generalities  of  France  aand  seven  hundred  and  •eveotv4wo  wi  " 

■uule,  with  other  matters,  a  report  of  the  popo-  tants  to  each  square  league.     Tbenkkls 

latien  of  their  several  districUi.     I  have  not  for  the  rest  of  Franoe  is  about  «»tt>ii  boi 

the  books,  which  are  very  vc^uminous,  by  me,  inhabitants  to  dm  sanae  "^"tpagui— — "* 

nor  do  I  know  where  to  procure  them,  (I  am  I  do  not  attribute  this  pT^^Taffcrn  to  te  ^ 

obliged  to  speak  by  memory,  and  therefore  the  posed  govemmmit ;   because  I  do  not  Bw  to 

less  positively,)  but  I  think  the  population  of  compliment  the  oontrivaneea  of  men  wilk  «te 

France,  was  by  them,  even  at  that  period,  is  due  in  a  great  de^ne  to  the  bounty  of  F^ 

estimated  at  twenty^two  millions  of  souls.  At  Tideace.    But  thai  decried  iiinisiMwat  cadi 

the  end  of  the  last  century  it  had  been  gen^  not  have  obstnicted,  moat  ptobablv  itfrvonci 

rally  cateulated  at  eighteen.    On  either  of  these  the  operation  of  those  caimes  (whatsvertfi^ 

estimatknis,  France  wasnot  ill  peopled.    Mr.  were)  whether  of  nature  in  the  soil  or  hakitt 

Necker,  who  is  an  authority  for  his  own  time  of  industry  among  the  people,  wfaidi  hm  p** 

at  least  equal  to  the  Intendant  for  theirs,  duced  so  large  a  number  of  the  species  lM«i^ 

reckons,  and  upon  apparently  sure  principles,  oot  that  wh<3e  kingdom,  ^tyji  eahibitsd  ■  wtm 

the  people  of  Prance,  in  the  year  1780,  at  particular  places  soeh  ptodigies  of  i-yJ-^^ 

twenty-four  millions  six  hundred  and  seventy  I  never  wiO  sunpose  that  &bric  of  a  slafs  iski 

thousand.    But  was  this  the  probable  ukimate  the  worst  of  aU  political  instiimions,  wftidk, 

term  under  the  oU  establishment?    Dr.  Price  by  experience,  u  (bund  to  eontabi  a  prmd^ 

is  ef  opinion,  that  the  growth  of  population  in  favourable  (however  Utent  it  may  be)  Is  ik 

France  was  by  no  means  at  ifei  aenU  m  that  increase  of  mankind. 

year.    I  certainly  defer  to  Dr.  Price's  autho-  The  wealth  of  a  country  is  anodier  ^  m 

rity  a  good  deal  more  in  these  speculations,  contemptible  standard,  fay  vthieh  we  may  jsifi 

than  I  do  in  his  general  polities.    This  ge»  ^Iketber,  on  the  whob,  a  gorecHBsntbepe* 

tlemaa,  takng  ground  on  Mr.  Necker'a  data,  tecting  or  destructive.     lfi«||t^  |^  saessdi 

is  very  confident  that  since  the  period  of  that  mi-  RagUnd  In  tK^  m^H^^,^  ^  j^q^  pmpio;  bat  I 

nisteps  calculation,  the  French  population  has  apfvehcnd  that  her  conpaiativa  vreahh  mmaA 
inereased  rapidly;  so  rapklly,  tfaat  in tfae  year 

l7Wh«waino»co.««rtt.  "T^J^J'  „*D«  1'  MmUmrwOa^  d«.  rfaone.  d.  I. 

uat  hngdgn  It  a  bmr  iwsoiier  ttua  thii^  rnoce,  pu  Hou.  Rackn,  voL  i.  ^  M& 
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inloriour  to  ours ;  that  k  ii  not  lo  equal  in  the 
^liatribution,  nor  so  ready  in  the  circulation. 
I  beliero  the  difference  in  the  fonn  of  the  two 
govenunents  to  be  among  the  cauaes  of  this 
advantage  on  the  side  of  England.  I  speak 
of  England,  not  of  the  whole  British  donu> 
nions;  which,  if  compared  with  those  of 
France,  will,  in  some  degree,  weaken  the  com- 
par«ti?e  rate  of  wealth  upon  our  side.  But 
that  wealth,  which  will  not  endure  a  ooinp»- 
rison  with  the  riches  of  England,  may  coosti* 
tute  a  very  respectable  degree  of  opulence. 
Mr.  Necker's  book,  published  m  1785,*  coo- 
tains  an  accurate  and  interesting  collection  of 
&ct9  relative  to  public  oeconomy  and  to  poli« 
tical  arithmetic ;  and  his  speculations  on  the 
subject  are  in  general  wise  and  liberaL  In 
that  work  he  gives  an  idea  of  the  state  of 
France,  very  remote  from  the  portrait  of  a 
country  whose  government  was  a  perfect  grie- 
vance, an  absdute  evil,  admitting  no  cure  but 
dirou^  the  violent  and  uncertain  remedy  of  a 
total  revolution.  He  affirms,  that  from  the 
year  17S6  to  the  year  1784,  there  was  coined 
at  the  mint  of  France,  in  the  species  sf  gold 
and  silver,  to  the  amount  of  about  one  hundred 
millions  of  pounds  steriing.f 

It  is  impossible  that  Mr.  Necker  sbooU  be 
mistaken  in  the  amount  of  the  bullion  which 
has  been  coined  in  the  mint.  It  is  a  matter 
of  official  record.  The  reasonings  of  this  aUa 
6nancier,  concerning  the  quanti^  of  gold  and 
silver  which  remain^  for  circulation,  when  he 
wrote  in  i785,  that  is,  about  four  years  before 
the  deposition  and  imprisonment  of  the  French 
king,  are  not  of  eqiial  certainty;  but  they  are 
laid  on  groonds  so  apparently  solid,  that  it  is 
not  ctey  to  refuse  a  consideimUe  degree  of 
assent  to  his  calcnlation.  He  calculates  the 
numerwrtf  or  what  we  callipeae,  then  actually 
exiting  in  France,  at  about  ei^ty-eigte 
millicniofthe  same  English  money.  Agreat 
accumulation  of  wealth  for  one  oouotry,  large 
as  that  country  is !  Mr.  Necker  was  so  fitr 
from  considering  this  influx  of  wealth  as  Kkely 
to  cease,  when  he  wrote  in  1785,  that  he  pre- 
sumes upon  a  future  annual  incKaae  of  two 
per  cent,  upon  the  money  broudtt  into  France 
during  the  periods  from  which  he  computed. 

Some  adequate  cause  must  have  originally 
introduced  all  the  money  coined  at  its  mint 
into  that  kingdom ;  and  some  cause  as  operas 
tive  must  have  kept  at  home,  or  returned  into 
its  bosom,  such  a  vast  flood  of  treasure  as 
Mr.  Necker  calcuhOes  to  remain  for  domestic 

*  De  V  AdmlnktntkHi  des  Flaanfias  de  la 
France,  par  Mons.  Necker. 
t  Vol.  lii.  chap.  &  and  chap.  9. 
Vol.  I.— 33 


dreulation.    Suppose  any  reaspnabia  deduc- 
tions from  Mr.  Necker's  computation;  the 
remainder  nmst  still  amount  to  an  immenee 
sum.    Causes  thus  powerful  to  acquire  and  to 
retain,  cannot  be  found  in  discouraged  iodu»- 
trj,  insecure  property,  and  a  positively  d^ 
structive  government.    Indeed,  when  I  consi- 
der the  fiuM  of  the  kingdom  of  France ;  the 
muhitude  and  opulence  of  her  cities ;  the  us^ 
fill  magnificence  of  her  spacious  high  roads 
and  br^gea ;  the  opportunity  of  her  artificial 
canals  and  navigatiens  opening  the  oooveni- 
encies  of  soaritime  communication  through  a 
solid  continent  of  so  immense  an  ext^t ;  when 
1  turn  my  ^es  to  the  stupendous  works  of  her 
ports  and  harbours,  and  to  her  whole  naval 
apparatus,  whether  for  war  or  trade ;  vdien  I 
bruig  before  my  view  the  number  of  her  fortifi- 
cations, constructed  with  so  bold  and  masterly 
a  skill,  and  made  and  maintained  at  so  prodi- 
gious a  charge,  presenting  an  armed  front  and 
impenetrable  barrier  to  her  enemies  upon  every 
side;  when  I  recollect  how  very  small  a  part  of 
that  extensive  region  is  without  cultivation,  and 
to  wfaatcompleto  peifection  the  culture  of  many 
of  the  best  productions  of  the  earth  have  been 
brought  in  France;  when  1  reflect  on  the  excel- 
lence of  her  manufactures  and  fabrics,  second 
to  none  but  ours,  and  in  some  particulars  not 
secood ;  when  I  contemplate  the  grand  founda- 
tions of  charily  public  and  private ;  when  I  sur- 
vey the  state  of  all  d>e  arts  .'that  beautify  and 
polish  life ;  when  I  reckon  the  men  she  has  bred 
for  extending  her  fame  in  war,  her  able  states- 
men, the  multitude  ofher  profiwnd  lawyers  and 
theok>gians,  her  philoeophers,  her  critics,  her 
historians  and  antiquaries,  her  poets  and  her 
orators,  sacred  and  pct)fooe ;  I  behold  b  aU 
thk  ■9«n**h^»g  which  awes  and  conunanda  the 
knagination,  which  checks  the  mmd  on  the 
brinksf  precipitate  and  indiscriroiiMUe  cenmre^ 
and  which  demands,  that  we  should  very  seri- 
ously examine,  what  and  how  greet  tee  ihfi 
latent  vices  that  could  authorize  us  at  once  to 
level  so  spacious  n  fobrie  with  the  groopd.    I 
do  not  recognise,  in  this  view  of  things,  the 
dcspotim  of  Turkey.    Nor  do  I  discern  the 
character  of  a  govemaiBnt,  that  has  been,  on 
the  whole,  so  oppressive,  or  so  corrupt,  or  so 
negligent,  as  to  be  utterly  unfit /r  ctf  rf^imo- 
tian.    I  Duwt  think  iilch  a  govemment  woU 
deserved  to  have  its  excellencies  hei||jhtened ; 
its  iaiihs  corrected;  and  its  oapactties  un- 
proved into  a  British  constitutioB. 

Whoever  has  examined  into  the  proceedings 
cf  that  deposed  government  for  several  years 
fa«ek,  cannot  foil  to  have  obaerved,  amid, the 
iocQiMtancy  and  flnctuation  natural  to  eoiali^ 
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an  eanett  «iid6aTour  towvdi  tho  protperttj  grM  tha  efiocts  of  this  pKa^^trrhw*  imokrtn^ 

and  improvetDMit  of  the  country  ;   be  mint  and  before  tha  nation  can  be  rvplaoed  m  m 

admit,  that  it  had  long  been  employed,  in  ibnner  footing.      If  Dr.  Price  ^loakl  tbU^ 

aome  instancee,  wholly  to  remore,  in  many  a  few  yean  hence,  to  &n}ar  m  with  aa  mi^ 

comiderably  to  correct,  the  abusive  practicea  mate  of  the  population  of  Fiance,  h»  «i 

and  uauagef  that  had  prevailed  in  the  state;  hardly  be  able  to  make  up  hia  tale  cf  dtt^ 

and  that  even  the  unlimited  power  of  the  so-  millioaa  of  soula,  as  4^f>«>pnl'mi  in  1781, «  ii 

vereign  over  the  persons  of  hb  subjecu,  in-  assembly's  computatioQ  of  twenty-six  mSm 

consistent,  as  undoubtedly  it  was,  with  bw  of  that  year;  or  eveo  Mr.  Necker's  teo^ 

and  liberty,  had  yet  been  every  day  growing  five  millions  in  1780.     I  hear  that  (has  m 

more  mitigated  in  the  exercise.    So  uur  finom  consideraUe  emigralioiis  fiom  FVaaos;  wd 

refusing  itself  to  re(brmation,  that  government  that  many  quitting  »K^t  volmiCDoaB  dm^ 

was  open,  with  a  censurable  degree  of  &cility,  and  that  aeductiTe  OtrMoa  libev^  l»ve  tska 

to  an  sorts  of  projects  and  projectors  on  the  refuge  in  the  frxxeen  regioiv,  and  iH»  ii 

subject.    Rather  too  much  countenance  was  Brituh  despotism  of  Canada. 

given  to  the  spirit  of  innovation,  which  soon  In  the  (ffesent  disappearance  of  'r^  m 

was  turned  againrt  those  who  fostered  it,  and  person  could  think  it  the  '^"t^  oooslrv,  ■ 

ended  in  their  ruin.    It  is  but  cold,  and  no  which  the  praaent  m;w||rtt»r  of  the  &MBe8ilsi 

very  flattering  justice  to  that  &]len  monarchy,  been  able  to  discorer  IburaooremiffioH  sla&a 

to  say,  that,  for  many  years,  it  trespassed  more  in  specie.    From  its  general  anect  one  nr^ 

by  levityand  want  of  judgment  in  several  of  its  conclude  that  it  had  been  tor  some  tiirr  Ml 

schemes,  than  from  any  delect  in  diligence  or  under  the  special  direction  of  the  learned  act* 

in  public  spirit.    To  compare  the  government  demicians  of  Laputa  and  Balnifaavbt.t  Ak 

of  France  for  the  last  fifteen  or  sixteen  years  ready  the  population  of  Pkria  has  so  ilii  lisd. 

with  wise  and  well-constituted  establishments  that  Mr.  Nedcer  stated  U>  the  ■— tyi^^i  asMSh 

during  that,  or  during  any  period,  is  not  to  act  bly  the  proviiion  to  be  made  fiir  its  wt^t'- 

with  &imess.    But  U'in  point  of  prodigality  in  tence  at  a  fiflh  leas  than  what  had  fcmotf 

the  expenditure  of  money,  or  in  point  of  rigour  been  found  requisite.}     It  is  sakl  (and  I  but 

in  die  exercise  of  power,  it  be  compared  with  never  heard  it  contradicted)  tK^t  a  bonM 

any  of  the  former  reigns,  I  believe  candid  thousand  people  are  out  of  — y'  iiiMstf  ia 

judges  will  give  little  credit  to  the  good  inten-  that  city,  though  it  is  become  the  seat  of  te 

tions  of  those  who  dwell  perpetually  on  the  imprisoned  court  and  national  isaisiiHi     N^ 

donations  to  fiivourites,  or  on  the  expenses  of  thing,  I  am  crediUy  informed,  can  if^"^  tki 

the  court,  or  on  the  honours  of  the  Bastile  in  shocking  and  disgusting  spectacle  of  ■•■&> 

die  reign  of  Louis  the  Sixteenth.*  cancy  diq)layed  in  that  e^pUnV     Indead  fki 

Whether  the  system,  if  it  deserves  such  a  votes  of  the  national  asaend>l7  l^aw  bo  ^"'^ 

name,  now  built  on  the  ruins  of  that  ancient  of  the  fact    They  have    lately  aptw^iaM  a 

monachy,  will  be  able  to  give  a  better  account  standing  committee  of  mendicancy.    Tbsvait 

of  the  population  and  wMlth  of  the  country,  contriving  at  once  a  vigoroiM  police  on  te 

which  it  has  taken  under  its  care,  is  a  matter  subject,  ud,  for  the  first  time,  the  "-i^-i*^ 

▼ery  doubtful.    Instead  of  improving  by  the  of  a  tax  to  maintain  the  poor,  tor  triwss  an- 

change,  I  apprehend  that  a  long  series  of  years  sent  relief  great  sums  appear  on  the  fooe  ef 

mu8t>betold,  before  it  can  recover  inany  de-  the  public  acoounts  of  the  year^     la  tks 


The  world  Is  obliged  to  Mr.  de  Calonne  for  the  pains  he  has  taken  to  refuu  the 

exaggerations  relative  to  some  of  the  royal  expenses,  and  to  detea  the  fkllaclooa  accoom  fiw 
of  pensions,  for  the  wicked jpuipose  of  provoking  the  populace  to  all  sorts  of  crimes. 

t  See  Gulliver's  Travels  for  the  idea  of  countries  governed  by  phiKMophera. 

I  Mr.  de  Calonne  states  the  (allios  off  of  the  population  or  Paris  aa  far 
and  it  may  be  so,  since  the  period  of  Mr.  Necker*8  calculatk>n. 
f  Travaux  de  charite  pour  subvenir  au  manque  de  travail  a  Livret.  £.   t.  i. 

Paris  et  dans  les  provinces  .....       8,968,980  -    16l,isi    IS  4 

Destruction  de  vagabondage  et  de  la  mendldte  1,871,417— >      40,648     7  < 

Primes  pour  I'importadon  ae  grains  ....         6,871,907—*    ^^ jHf     9  t 

Deceases  relatives  aux  subslstances.  deduction  ' 

fall  des  recouvrements  qui  ont  eu  lieu  39,871,700— 1,881  ,a9C     II   9 

Total,  61,089,001-.  0,108,410       TJ 
When  I  sent  this  book  to  the  press,  I  entertahied  some  doubt  concerning  the  natwa  and 


ef  the  last  article  in  the  above  accounts,  which  Is  only  under  a  general  head,  wkhoni  any  dsiaiL 
•Isce  then  I  have  seen  BCr.de  Calonns'sworit.   Ifflust  thiakitagiiatlwiiBasilMftlMiaM 
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mean  time  the  leadeni  of  the  legislative  duba  and  violence  were  accomplialiiug  the  deatnio- 

and  coffee-housee  are  intoxicated  with  admira*  tion  of  a  pretended  nobiUty  which  disgraced, 

tion  at  their  own  wisdom  and  ability.     Tbej  whilst  it  persecuted,  human  nature.    The  per- 

•peak  with  the  roost  sovereign  oontempC  of  th^  sons  roost  abhorrent  from  blood,  and  treai- 

rest  of  the  world.    Thej  tell  the  people,  to  son,  and  arbitrary  confiscation,  might  ramaii^ 

comfort  them  in  the  rags  with  which  they  have  .  silent  spectators  of  this  civil  war  between  the 

dothed  them,  that  they  are  a  nation  of  phiio*  nces. 

sophers;  and,  sometiroes,  by  all  the  arts  of  But  did  the  privileged  nobility  who  met  un- 

quaddsh  parade,  by  show,  tumult,  and  bustlO)  der  the  king's  precept  at  Versailles,  m  1789, 

sometimes  by  the  alarms  of  plots  and  invasions)  or  their  coostituaits,  deserve  to  be  looked  on 

they  attempt  to  drown  the  cries  of  indigence,  as  the  Nmfm  or  Maenubiktt  of  this  ago,  or  as 

and  to  divert  the  eyes  of  the  observer  from  the  the  Ormu  and  ViUiii  of  ancient  times  ?    If  I 

ruin  and  wretchedness  of  the  state.    A  brave  had  then  asked  the  question  I  sbouki  have 

people  will  certaiiUy  prefer  liberty,  accom-  passed  for  a  madman.    What  have  they  since 

panied  with  a  virtuous  poverty,  to  a  depraved  done  that  they  were  to  be  driven  mto  exUe, 

and  wealthy  servitude.     But  before  the  price  that  their  persons  should  be  hunted  about, 

of  comfort  and  opulence  is  paid,  one  ought  to  mangled,  and  tortured,  their  families  disperaed, 

be  pretty  sure  it  is  real  liberty  which  is  pur-  their  houses  laid  in  ashes,  and  that  their  order 

chased,  and  that  she  is  to  be  pivchased  at  no  should  be  aboUiAed,  and  the  memory  of  it,  if 

other  price.  I  shall  always,  however,  consider  possible,  extinguished,  by  ordaining  them  to 

that  liberty  as  very  equivocal  in  her  appea-  diange  the  very  names  by  which  they  were 

ranee,  which  has  not  wisdom  and  justice  for  usually  known?     Read  their  mstructions  to 

her  companions ;  and  does  not  lead  prosperity  their  representatives.    They  Ineathe  the  spirit 

and  plenty  in  her  train.  of  liberty  as  warroty,  and  they  recommend 

The  advocates  for  this  revolution,  not  satis-  reformation  as  strongly,  as  any  other  order, 

fied  with  exaggerating  the  vices  of  their  an-  Their  privileges  relative  to  oontribotion  were 

cient  government,  strike  at  the  fame  of  their  vduntarily  surrendered ;  as  the  king  from  the 

country  itself,  by  painting  almost  all  that  could  beginning,  surrendered  all  pretence  to  a  right 

have  attracted  the  attention  of  strangen,  I  of  taxation.  Upon  a  firee  constitution  there  was 

mean  their  nobility  and  their  dergy,  as  objects  but  one  opinion  in  France.    The  absolute 

of  horrour.     If  this  were  only  a  libel,  there  monarchy  was  at  an  end.    It  breathed  its  last, 

had  not  been  much  in  iL    But  it  has  practical  without  a  groan,  without  struggre,  without 

consequences.    Had  your  nobility  and  gentry,  convulsion.    All  the  atniggle,  all  the  dissension 

who  formed  the  great  body  of  your  landed  men,  arose   afterwards  upon  the  preference  of  a 

and  the  whde  of  your  militaiy  officers,  resem-  ..  despotic  democracy  to  a  government  cf  reci- 

bled  those  of  Giennany,  at  the  period  when  the  proeal  controul.  The  triumph  of  the  victorious 

Hanse-towns  were  necessitated  Xo  confederate  party  was  over  the  prineipTes  ofa  Britsh  con- 

against  the  nobles  in  defence  of  their  property  ftitution. 

— had  they  been  like  the  Orstm  and  FiCcAi  in  I  have  observed  the  affectation,  which,  fbr 

Italy,  wbo  used  to  sally  from  their  fortified  many  years  past,  has  prevailed  in  Paris  even 

dens  to  rob  the  trader  and  traTeller^-had  they  to  a  degree  perfectly  childish,  of  idolizing  die 

been  such  as  the  MamdukM  in  Egypt,  or  the  memoiy  of  your  Henry  the  Fourth.    If  any 

Naym  on  the  coast  of  Malabar,  I  do  admit,  thing  could  put  one  out  of  humour  widi  tbaf 

that  too  critical  an  inquiiy  migbtnol  be  advise-  ornament  to  the  kingly  diaracter,  it  would  be 

able  inta  the  means  of  freeing  the  world  from  this  overdone  style  of  msidious  panegyric, 

•uch  a  nuisance.    The  statues  of  Equity  and  The  persons  who  have  workedthis  engine  the 

Mercy  might  be  veiled  fbr  a  momenL    The  most  busily,  are  those  who  have  ended  their 

tenderest  mrods,  confounded  with  the  dreadful  panegyrics  hi  dethroning  his  successor  and 

exigence  in  which  morality  submits  to  the  descendant;  a  man,  as  good-oatarDd  at  the 

suspension  of  its  csvn  rules  in  fiivour  of  its  least,  as  Henry  the  Fomlh ;  altogether  as  fbnd 

own  principles,  ought  torn  aside  whilst  fimod  ofhis  peopre ;  and  who  bar  done  mfinitely  mora 

that  advantage  earlier.  Mr.  de  Catoime  thinks  this  artide  to  be  on  account  ofgeneral  subsistence  i 
but  as  he  is  not  able  to  comprehend  how  so  great  a  loss  as  upwards  of  £.1,681,000  •ternng  could 
be  sustahied  on  tfie  difference  between  the  price  and  the  sale  of  grain,  be  seems  to  altnoute  this 
enormous  head  of  charge  to  secret  expenses  of  the  revolution.  I  cannot  say  any  thing  nosUiveij 
on  that  subject.  The  reader  is  capable  of  judging,  by  the  aggregate  of  these  Immense  ehargeSiOB 
the  state  and  condition  of  France  $  and  the  ayatam  of  public  OKonomy  adopted  In  taat  ilMto& 
These  ankles  of  account  produced  no  inquby  w  diseusMoa  In  the  natkmal  assembly. 
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to  correct  the  ancient  Tice«  of  the  etate  thai  praCensioai  tkr  abore  thk  ihiiifiiiiM  1 1 
diat  great  monarch  did,  or  we  are  aure  be  erer  of  thoae  who  were  nmMnaBy  Mec  wiA. 
meant  to  do.  Well  it  ie  for  hie  panegnriata  As  to  their  behaTiov  to  the  arfenoor 
diat  they  have  not  him  to  deal  with.  For  Henry  they  a|ipearBd  to  nae  to  can 
of  Navarre  was  a  reeohite,  active,  and  politic  towards  them  with  good-aatwe,  miil  iiiAami 
prince.  He  possessed  indeed  great  humanity  thing  more  newly  ayiiigit  liii>r  to  fMaiM%. 
and  mildness ;  but  an  humani^  and  mildness  tiian  is  general^  firar  ibnJ  with  m  in  is 
that  never  stood  in  the  way  (k  his  interests,  bteroome  between  tiio  lugfaa>  and  km 
He  never  sought  to  be  loved  vtrithoot  putting  ranks  of  life.  To  strike  nnj  pcssan,  ••«  ■ 
himielf  first  in  a  condition  U>  be  feared.  He  the  most  abject  eonditkm,  was  n  *^  ■  t 
used  sofl  language  with  determined  conduct,  manner  imknown,  and  woiM  be  IngUf  #► 
He  asserted  and  maintained  his  authority  in  graeelbL  T'***iwf^  of  other  iU-m^tairt  d 
the  gross,  aud  distributed  hii  acts  of  concession  the  humble  part  of  the  eoianmaty  warn  nc; 
only  in  the  detail.  He  spent  the  income  of  and  as  to  attacks  mftde  upan  pim»sn^  srii 
his  prerogative  nobly ;  but  he  took  care  not  to  personal  liberty  of  the  ooMmoiB,  I 
bredc  in  upon  the  capital ;  never  abandoning  of  any  wfaatsoevar  frooa  Claat ;  im 
ibr  a  moroentany  of  the  claims,  which  he  made  laws  were  in  vif^aar  under  the 
under  the  fundamental  hiws,  nor  sparing  to  vemment,  would  aoch  tyrmMiy  in  i 
Acd  the  blood  of  those  who  opposed  him,  often  been  permitted.  As  men  of  Innded' 
in  the  field,  sometimes  upon  the  scaffold.  Be-  had  no  fauh  to  find  with  their  ee 
cause  he  knew  how  to  make  his  virtues  re-  much  to  reprehend,  and  nmch  to' 
spected  by  the  ungrateful,  he  has  merited  the  fai  many  of  the  old  tenwieo.  Wbeve  AehlGlf 
praises  of  those,  whom,  if  they  had  lived  in  his  of  their  land  was  by  rent,  I  ootrid  noTt 
time,  he  would  have  shut  up  in  the  Bastile,  that  their  agreements  with  their  fknm 
and  brought  to  punishment  akmg  widi  the  re-  oppressive ;  nor  when  tfae^  were  fa  _ 
gicides  whom  he  hanged  after  he  had  famished  ship  with  the  fiuner,  ns  oAeD  was  the 
Paris  into  a  surrender.  have  I  heard  that  they  had  takae  the  fa^ 

If  these  panegyrists  are  in  earnest  in  their  share.  The  proportiaiw  aeeineJ  not  iaiMi- 
admiration  of  Henry  the  Fourth,  they  must  table.  There  niight  be  exceblioiK;  faoi  m- 
remember,  that  they  cannot  think  more  highly  tainly  they  were  esoepHoos  cd|y.  I  have  » 
of  him,  than  he  did  of  the  noblesse  ofFrance ;  reason  to  b^eve  that  in  these  rewds  ikt 
whose  virtue,  honour,  courage,  patriotism,  and  hmded  noUesSe  of  France  Wei«  w^vas  Aailkt 
loyalty  were  his  constant  theme.  landed  gentry  of  this  obuntiy ;  * « t-^Ai  ||  ^ 

But  the  nobility  of  France  are  degenerated  respect  more  vezaticfos  Am^  tfi^  ImHiiiilin 
since  the  days  of  Henry  the  Fourth.  This  is  not  noUe,  of  their  own  wfntj^m  In  dtlH  *e 
possible.  But  it  U  more  dian  I  can  believe  nobility  had  no  manner  of  power ;  intfwcata»> 
to  be  true  in  any  great  degree.  I  do  not  pre-  try  very  little.  Ton  know,  Sir,  that  mnch  «f 
tend  to  know  France  as  correctly  as  some  Ae  ciVil  goverament,  tod  tiie  police  ia  lb 
others ;  but  I  have  endeavoured  through  my  most  ettential  puts,  was  not  in  the  haafc  flf 
whole  life  to  make  myself  aoquatiited  with  ho-  that  nobility  vi4iicfa  preaentn  imel'  fint  to  «» 
man  nature:  otherwise  I  should  be  unfit  to  take  consideration.  The  revenue,  tiie  <y*sm  sri 
even  my  humble  part  in  the  service  of  mankind,  collection  of  ^ich  Were  the  inoat  j.i4wiB 
Id  that  study  I  could  not  pass  by  a  vast  por-  puis  of  the  French  governmciH,  ww  not  ai- 
tion  of  our  nature,  as  it  appeared  modified  in  ministered  by  the  men  oTthe  swwd;  Mr  imr 
a  country  but  twenty-four  mfles  (roai  the  shore  they  answerable  fbr  the  vicea  cf  in  'priBd|de, 
of  this  island.  On  my  best  observation,  com-  or  the  teiations,  wliere  any  ifh  ^i^sMt '» 
pared  with  my  best  inquiries,  I  found  your  no-     ite  management. 

bility  for  the  greater  part  composed  of  men  of  Denying,  as  lam  weBHifarnuitad  to 4e>,M 
a  high  spirit,  and  of  a  delicate  sense  of  ho*  the  nobi%  had  any  eooakltenfale  'sh^v  h  ie 
nour,  both  with  regard  to  themselves  indivkiu-  oppression  of  the  peO|ile,  fai  casee  hilihiaiwd 
ally,  and  with  regard  to  their  whole  corps,  over  opfM-essioo  exiited,  I  ate  ready  to  wdnrft  M 
whom  they  kept,  beyond  what  is  common  in  they  were  not  without  ccnsideralde  ft^^  sad 
Other  countries,  a  oenaorial  m.  They  w«re  erroun.  A  fboliih  imitation  of  the  worst  part 
tolerably  well-bred ;  very  officious,  humane,  of  the  manners  of  England,  windi  '  iitn"l 
■ad  hospitable ;  in  their  conversation  frank  and  their  natiaral  chaneter,  Withoot  iJ*^>ir*^  h 
open;  with  a  good  military  tone;  and  reason-  iOplaoewhat  perbapa  they  meant  to  eo|iy, 
ably  tmctured  with  Uterattire,  particulariy  of  oertaialy  rendered  tham  wona  ihm  C 
tkaaudiofBfaidieirovmknfDBfe.    Many  hid    dMywM>a.   BMmdHtmtiti^mmm^i 
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h&fOBd  the  ptrdooftble  period  of  life,    opiiiMa,  and  penntDcnce  to  fijfitnre 
wae  Bore  coewnoa  emaqg  theMthao  it  it  with    II  b  a  eour,  malignant,  emrioua 
Hi ;  and  it  reigned  with  the  leM  hope  of  r^     without  taste  fbr  the  realitj,  or  for  any  imafo 
uadTi  though  powibiy  with  ■oowthing  of  leai    or  repreeentation  of  rirtue,  that  nee  with  joj 
miediMf,  bj  being  eovered  with  more  eacteriour    the  unmerited  fiiU  of  what  had  long  flooridied 
deoonim.    Thej  countenanced  too  moch  that     in  splendour  and  in  honour.    I  do  not  like  to 
licentious  philoM>phy  which  ha«  helped  to  bring     tee  any  thing  destroyed  ;  any  void  produced 
on  their  ruin.     There  was  another  errour     in  society ;  any  ruin  on  the  face  of  the  land, 
among  them  more  fiital.    Those  of  the  com-     It  was  therefore  with  no  disappointment  or 
roons,  who  approached  to  or  eiceeded  many  of     dissatisfaction  that  my  inquiries  and  obser- 
the  nobility  in  point  of  wealth,  were  not  fully     rations  did  not  present  to  me  any  iocorrigiUo 
admitted  to  the  rank  and  estimation  which     vices  in  the  noblesse  of  France,  or  any  abuse 
weaiyi,  in  reason  and  good  policy,  ought  to     which  could  not  be  removed  by  a  reform  very 
bestow  in  every  country ;  though  I  think  not     short  of  abolition.    Your  noblesse  did  not  de- 
eqnally  with  that  of  other  nobility.    The  two     serve  punishment;  but  to  degrade  is  to  punish, 
kindsof  aristocracy  were  too  punctiliously  kept         It  was  with  the  same  satisfaction  I  found 
asunder ;  less  so,  however,  than  in  Germany     that    the    result  of   my   inquiry  cooovming 
and  some  other  nations.  your  clergy  was  not  dissimilar.      It  is  no 

This  separation,  as  I  have  already  taken  the  soothing  news  to  my  ears,  that  great  bodies 
liberty  of  suggesting  to  you,  I  conceive  to  be  of  men  are  incurably  corrupt.  It  is  not  with 
one  principal  cause  of  the  destruction  of  the  much  credulity  I  listen  to  any,  when  thej 
old  nobility.  The  military,  particularly,  wai  speak  evil  of  those  whom  they  are  going  to 
too  exclusively  reserved  for  men  of  family,  plunder.  I  ratlier  suspect  that  vices  are 
But,  after  all,  this  was  an  errour  of  opinion,  feigned  or  exaggerated,  when  profit  is  looked 
whidi  a  conflicting  opinion  would  have  recti-  for  in  their  punishment.  An  enemy  is  a  bad 
find.  A  permanent  assembly,  in  which  the  witness:  a  robber  is  a  worse.  Vices  and 
commons  liad  their  share  of  power,  would  soon  abuses  there  were  undoubtedly  in  that  order, 
abolish  u-ImtHver  was  too  invidious  and  insul-  and  must  be.  It  was  an  old  establishment, 
ting  in  ih(.«sc  distinctions ;  and  even  the  faults  and  not  frequently  revised.  But  I  saw  no 
in  the  irKirals  of  the  nobility  wouM  have  been  crimes  in  the  individuals  that  merited  coofis- 
probably  corrected,  by  the  greater  varieties  of  cation  of  their  substance,  nor  tliose  cruel 
occupation  and  pursuit  to  which  a  constitution  insults  and  degradations,  and  that  unnatural 
by  orders  would  have  given  rise.  persecution  which  have  been  substituted  in  th« 

All  this  violent  cry  against  the  nobility  I     place  of  meliorating  regulation, 
take  to  be  a  mere  woric  of  art.    To  be  ho-        If  there  bad  been  any  just  cause  for  this  new 
noured  and  even  privileged  by  the  laws,  opi-     religious  persecution,  the  atheistic  libellers, 
nions,  and  inveterate  usages  of  our  country,     who  act  as  trumpeters  to  animate  the  populace 
growing  out  of  the  prejudice   of  ages,  has     to  plunder,  do  not  love  any  body  so  much  as 
nothing  to  provoke  horrour  and  indignation  in     not  to  dwell  with  complacence  on  the  vices  of 
any  man.    Even  to  be  too  tenacious  of  those     the  existing  clergy.    This  they  have  not  done, 
privileges  is  not  absolutely  a  crime.     The     They  find  themselves  obliged  to  rake  into  the 
strong  struggle  in  every  individual  to  preserve     histories  of  former  ages  (which  they  have  ran- 
possession  of  what  he  has  found  to  belong  to     sacked  with  a  malignant  and  profligate  in- 
him,  and  to  distinguish  him,  is  one  of  the     dustry)  for  every  instance  of  oppression  and 
securities  against  injustice  and  despotism  im-     persecution  which  has  been  made  by  that  body 
planted  in  our  nature.     It  operates  as  an     or  in  its  favour,  in  order  to  justify,  upon  very 
instinct  to  secure  property,  and  to  preserve     iniquitous,  because  very  illogical  principles  of 
communities  in  a  settled  state.     What  is     retaliation,  their  own  persecutions,  and  their 
there  to  shock  in  this?    Nobility  is  a  graceful     own  cruelties.    Afler  destroying  all  other  ge- 
omameni  to  the  civil  order.    It  is  the  Corin-     nealogies  and  famUy  distinctions,  th^  invent 
thion  capital  of  polished  society.    OnuuM  boni    a  sort  of  pedigree  of  crimes.    It  is  not  yen 
ncbiiitaii  temper  favemuM  was  the  saying  of  a     just  to  chastise  men  fbr  the  offences  of  their 
wise  and  good  man.    It  is  indeed  one  sign  of     natural  ancestors ;  but  to  take  the  fknion  of 
a  liberal  and  benevolent  mind  to  incline  to  it    ancestry  in  a  corporate  succession,  as  a  grotmd 
with  some  sort  of  partial  propensity.    He  feels     fer  punishing  men  who  have  no  relation  to 
no  ennobling  principle  in  his  own  heart,  who    guilty  acts,  except  in  names  and  general  d^ 
wishes  to  level  all  the  artificial  institutions    scriptions,  b  a  sort  of  refinement  m  injustice 
which  have  been  adopted  fbr  giving  a  body  to    belongmg  to  the  phikiaophy  of  this  enli^teoed 
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A^.  The  aaeembly  punishes  men,  nnny,  if 
not  most,  of  whom  tbhor  the  ¥10101)1  conduct 
of  ecclesiastics  in  former  times  as  much  as 
their  present  persecutors  can  do,  and  who 
would  be  as  loud  and  as  strong  in  the  expres- 
■ion  of  that  sense,  if  they  were  not  welt  aware 
of  the  purpoees  for  which  all  this  declamation 
is  empfojed. 

Corporate  bodies  are  immortal  for  tfie  good 
of  the  members,  but  not  for  their  punishment 
Nations  themselves  are  such  corporations. 
As  well  might  we  in  England  think  of  waging 
inexpiable  war  upon  all  Frenchmen  for  the 
sivils  which  they  lutve  brought  upon  ui  in  the 
iereral  periods  of  our  mutiuil  hostilities.  Ton 
might,  on  your  part,  think  yourselves  justified 
in  falling  upon  all  Englishmen  on  account  of 
the  unparalleled  calamities  brought  u]K>n  the 
people  of  France  by  the  unjint  invasions  of  our 
Henries  and  our  Edwards.  Indeed  we  should 
be  mutually  justified  in  this  exterminatory  war 
upon  each  od)er,  fiill  as  much  as  you  are  in  the 
unprovoked  persecution  of  your  present  couih 
trymen,  on  account  of  the  conduct  of  men  of 
the  same  name  in  other  times. 

We  do  not  draw  the  moral  lessons  we  might 
fixtn  history.  On  the  contrary,  without  care  it 
may  be  usik!  to  vitiate  our  miiids  and  to  destroy 
our  happiness.  In  history  a  great  volume  is 
unroUed  fer  our  instniction,  drawing  the  mate- 
rials of  future  wisdom  from  the  past  errours 
and  infirmities  of  mankind.  It  may,  in  the 
perversion,  serve  for  a  magazine,  ramishing 
offensive  and  defensive  weapons  for  parties  in 
diurch  and  state,  and  supplying  the  means  of 
keeping  alive,  or  reviving  dissensions  and  ani- 
mosities, and  adding  fuel  to  civil  fury.  History 
consists,  ibr  the  greater  part,  of  the  miseries 
brought  upon  the  world  by  pride,  ambition, 
avaaoe,  revenge,  hist,  sedition,  hypocrisy, 
ingovemed  zeal,  And  all  the  train  of  disor- 
derly appetites,  which  shake  the  ptMic  with 
the  same 

« cioubloas  storms  ihatioss 
The  private  state,  and  render  life  unsweeL" 

These  vices  are  the  causes  of  those  storms. 
Religion,  mords,  laws,  prerogatives,  privi- 
leges, liberties,  rights  of  men,  are  the  pretesU, 
The  pretexts  are  always  foimd  in  some  spe* 
cious  appearance  of  a  real  good.  Tou  would 
not  secure  men  fitmi  tyranny  and  sedition,  by 
rooting  out  of  the  mind  the  principles  to  which 
these  firaudulent  pretexts  apply  ?  If  you  did, 
you  would  root  out  every  tiling  that  is  valuable 
IB  the  human  breast  As  these  are  the  pre- 
UoEts,  so  the  ordinary  actors  andlnatniments  in 
great  public  evils  are  kings,  priesti,  magi*- 


tmtes,  senntcs,  p^rlii 
Mies,  judges,  ami  capcnias.    Yon  wsoU  ■( 
core  the  evil  by  nsohring,  that  then  Mi 
be  no  more  naoosurche,  nor  aainisteii  cf  <m 
nor  of  the  gospsl ;  no  nUeqwelus  of  ks;  n 
general  offioera;    no  poUie   eoondb.    T« 
might  change  the  names.    Tim  tUag^  in  tm 
diape  must  remain.     A  eartaia  qmrntm^i 
power  must  alwaya  eadst  in  ike  ooaaaai^,! 
some  hands,   and    under 
Wise  men  will  apply  thmr  reanediss  li»^ 
not  to  names;  to  the  eauasaof  evilwfai^ai 
permanent,  not  to  the  occaakmal  mgsai  kf 
which  they  act,  and  the  transilary  maim  n 
which  they  appear.     Otherwise  yoa  wil  b 
wise  historieally,  a  fool  m  practice.   Satfkn 
have  two  ages  the  same  &shioaintlisirp»> 
texts  and  the  same  UKxles  of  nusdiiet  Wt^ 
edness  is  a  little  more  inveutive.    WhikKTsi 
are  discussing  fiwhion,  the  ftahkm  ■  fosskjr. 
The  very  same  vice  assumee  a  new  haif. 
The  spirit  transmigrates ;  and,  fiv  from  hai{ 
its  principle  of  life  bj  the  thax^  of  ib  if 
pearance,  it  is  renovated  in  its  new  orfMi 
with  the  iinA  vigour  of  a  juvenile  activi^.  b 
wa&s  abroad ;  it  continues  its  ravages;  ^AM 
you  are  gibbeting  the  carcase,  or  ilmisJiAiif 
the  tomb.    Tou  are  terrifying  youndves  mt 
ghosts  and  i^aritions,  whilst  your  hcose  s 
tiie  haunt  of  robbers,   it  is  thus  with  afl  ikm^ 
who,  attending  only  to  the  riiell  and  ha^d 
history,  think  they  are  waging  war  wilk  irif 
lerance,  pride,  and  cnielty,  whilst,  ondsr  < 
of  abhorring  the  ill  principles  of 
parties,  they  are  authorizing  and  fsediif  %m 
same  odious  vices  in  diflmat  fr*^T«— ,  asl 
perhaps  in  worse. 

Your  citizens  of  Paris  feimcily  M  k« 
themselves  as  the  ready  inatrumsnts  to  i 
ter  the  foUowers  of  Cahrin,  at  the 
massacre  of  St  Bartholomew.  What  sfaodi 
we  say  to  those  who  could  think  of 
on  the  Parisiaw  of  this  day  the 
and  horrours  of  that  time  ?  They  are  iadtsd 
brought  to  abhor  that  massaciu.  Ferodosii* 
they  are,  it  is  not  difficult  to  make  them  ^ 
like  it;  because  the  politicians  and  ^rhr***^ 
teachers  have  no  interest  in  giving  their  pae* 
sions  exactly  the  same  direction.  Still  kos- 
ever  they  find  it  their  interest  to  keep  the  laan 
savage  dispositions  alive.  It  was  bat  tin 
ether  day  that  they  caused  this  very  naassaoe 
to  be  acted  on  the  stage  for  the  divetsiQa  oT 
tfie  descendants  of  those  who  oommitlsd  it 
In  this  tngic  farce  they  produced  the  i  siilinal 
of  Lorraine  in  his  robes  of  function,  ofdsriaf 
general  slaughter.  Was  this 
tended  toi 
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aadloalhtbeflffiMiQnorbloodT— No;  itwu  braced.  It  will  teach  poiterttj  iM>t  to  nak» 
Co  teadi  them  to  penooute  their  own  peeton ;  wtr  upon  either  religioo  or  philoeophj,  tor  the 
it  wai  to  excite  them,  by  runng  a  <tiiguet  and  abuee  which  the  hypocritae  of  both  have  made 
horrour  of  their  clergy,  to  aa  alacrity  in  hoop  of  the  two  moat  ?aluable  bleminga  cooferred 
ting  down  to  deetmctioo  an  order,  which,  if  it  upon  us  Iw  the  bounty  of  the  univenai  PatroOt 
ought  to  exiit  at  all,  ought  to  exist  not  only  in  who  in  aU  thinga  raunently  fiiroun  and  pro- 
■alety,  but  in  reverence.  It  waa  to  atimulate  tecta  the  race  of  man. 
their  cannibal  appetitea  (which  one  would  If  your  clergy,  or  aqy  clergy,  ahoold  ahew 
think  had  been  gorged  sufficiently)  by  variety  themselves  vicious  beyond  the  fair  bounds  aW 
and  seasoning;  and  to  quicken  them  to  an  lowed  to  human  infirmity,  and  to  thoae  pro- 
alertness  in  new  murders  and  masaacrea,  if  it  feasional  fiuihs  which  can  hardly  be  separated 
abooU  suit  the  purpoee  of  the  Guises  of  the  from  professional  virtuea,  though  their  vices 
day.  An  assembly,  in  which  sat  a  multitude  never  can  countenance  the  exercise  of  oppre*- 
of  priests  and  prelatea,  waa  obliged  to  suffer  sion,  I  do  admit,  that  they  wouU  nataumlly 
this  indignity  at  its  door.  The  author  was  have  the  effect  of  abating  vefj  much  of  our 
not  sent  to  the  gallies,  nor  the  players  to  the  indignation  against  the  tyranta  who  exceed 
house  of  correction.  Not  long  after  this  exhi-  measure  and  justice  in  their  punishmeoL  I 
bition,  those  players  came  forward  to  the  can  aUow  in  clergymen,  through  all  their  divi* 
assembly  to  daim  the  rites  of  that  very  reli-  aioos,  some  tenaciousness  of  their  own  opi- 
gion  which  they  had  dared  to  expoae,  and  to  nion ;  aome  overflowings  of  zeal  (or  its  propa- 
shew  their  prostituted  frees  in  the  senate,  gation ;  some  i^edilection  to  their  own  state 
whilst  the  arch-bishop  of  Paris,  whose  fimctioo  and  office ;  some  attachment  to  the  interest  of 
was  known  to  his  people  only  by  his  prayen  their  own  corps ;  some  preference  to  thoee  who 
and  benedictions,  and  his  wealth  only  by  ahns,  listen  with  docility  to  their  doctrines,  beyond 
is  forced  to  abandon  bis  house,  and  to  fly  those  who  scorn  and  deride  them.  I  aUow  all 
from  his  flock  (aa  from  ravenoua  wolvea)  this,  because  I  am  a  man  who  have  to  deal 
because,  truly,  in  the  sixteenth  century,  the  with  men,  and  who  wouki  not,  throu|^  a  vio- 
cardinal  of  Lorraine  was  a  rebel  and  a  mur*  lence  of  toleration,  run  into  the  greatest  of  aU 
derer.*  inUJerance.     I  must  bear  with    infirmities 

Such  is  the  effect  of  the  perversion  of  hiiH  until  they  fester  into  crimes, 
tory.  by  those,  who,  for  the  same  nefarioua  Undoubtedly,  the  natural  progress  of  the 
purposes,  have  perverted  every  other  part  of  passions,  firom  firailty  to  vice,  ought  to  be  pre- 
leaming.  But  those  who  will  stand  upon  that  vented  by  a  watchful  eye  and  a  firm  hand, 
elevation  of  reason,  which  places  centuries  But  is  it  true  that  the  body  of  your  deigy  had 
under  our  eye,  and  brings  things  to  the  true  past  those  limits  of  a  just  aDowanoe?  From 
point  of  cooipariaon,  which  obscnree  little  the  general  style  of  your  hUe  publicatioOB  of 
names,  and  effaces  the  colours  of  little  parties,  all  sorts,  one  wouki  Im  led  to  believe  that  your 
and  to  which  nothing  can  ascend  but  the  spirit  dergy  in  France  were  a  sort  of  monsters; 
and  moral  quality  of  human  actions,  will  say,  an  horrible  composition  of  superstition,  igno- 
to  the  teachers  of  the  Palais  Royal,— the  caiw  ranee,  akith,  firand,  avarice,  and  tyranny.  But 
dinal  of  Lorraine  was  the  murderer  of  the  is  this  true?  Is  it  true,  that  the  lapse  of 
sixteenth  century,  you  have  the  gkiry  of  being  tame,  the  cessation  of  conflicting  interests,  the 
the  murderers  in  the  eighteenth ;  and  this  is  woeful  experience  of  the  evils  resulting  firom 
the  only  difference  between  you.  But  history,  party  rage,  have  had  no  sort  of  influence  gra- 
in the  nineteenth  century,  better  understood,  dually  to  meliorate  their  minda  ?  Is  it  true, 
and  better  empk>yed,  wiJl,  I  tmst,  teach  a  that  they  were  daily  renewing  invasions  oo 
civilized  poeterity  to  abhor  the  misdeeds  of  the  civil  power,  troubling  the  domestic  quiet 
both  these  barbaroos  agea.  It  will  teach  fiitnre  of  their  country,  and  rei^ring  the  operations 
priests  and  magistrates  not  to  retaliate  upon  of  ita  government  fiseble  and  precaribua  ?  Is 
the  speculative  and  inactive  atheists  of  fiitore  it  true,  that  (he  clergy  of  our  timea  have 
times,  the  enormities  oomnutted  by  the  preeent  pressed  down  the  laity  with  an  iron  hand,  and 
practical  xeakits  and  fiirioua  fonataca  of  that  were,  in  all  placea,  lifting  up  the  fires  ef  a 
wretched  errour,  which,  in  its  quiescent  statoy  savage  persecution?  Did  Uiey  by  every  fraud 
is  more  than  pnnishsd,  whsDoter  it  is  sift-  endeavour  to  increase  their  estates?  IMd  they 

use  to  exceed  the  due  demands  ooe«ates  that 

♦  This  Is  on  a  supposition  of  the  truth  of  this  ]JTI  :„fc»  ^HHm   AiA*  *^!^L-^^^^.^* 

siory i  but  he  waslSol  In  France  at  the  tins.  "fW  "to  ^w'<"t>.<'»  "^  .^"^  "■" 

One  name  ssrves  aa  well  as  anothsr.  etan  into  a  Taxations  aUortimi 7  WmimI 
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jWtoeaied  of  power,  wore  they  filled  with  the 
nces  of  thoM  who  envy  it  ?  Were  diey  en- 
flamed  #id>  a  violent  liticrious  spirit  of  coo- 
frdversy  ?  Groftded  on  with  the  ambition  of 
intellectual  sovereignty,  were  diey  ready  to  fly 
ill  the  face  of  all  magistracy,  to  fire  chorches, 
to  massacre  the  priests  of  other  descriptions, 
tt>  pall  down  altars,  and  to  make  their  way 
Aver  the  ruins  of  subverted  governments  to  an 
•mpire  of  doctrine,  sometimes  flattering,  som<^ 
rimes  forcing  the  consciences  of  men  from  the 
jurisdiction  of  public  institutions  into  a  sub- 
mission to  their  personal  authority,  beginning 
with  a  claim  of  liberty  and  ending  with  an 
dbuse  of  power? 

These,  or  some  of  these,  were  the  vicM 
objected,  and  not  whoUy  without  foundation, 
to  several  of  the  chtvdmien  of  former  times, 
who  belonged  to  the  two  great  partiM  which 
then  divided  and  distracted  Europe. 

If  there  was  in  France,  as  in  other  coun- 
tries there  visiUy  is,  a  great  abatement,  rather 
than  any  increase  of  these  vices,  instead  of 
leading  the  present  clergy  with  the  crimes  of 
other  men,  and  the  odious  character  of  other 
times,  in  common  equity  they  ought  to  be 
praised,  encouraged,  and  supported,  in  their 
daparture  fixxn  a  spirit  which  disgraced  their 
predecessors,  and  for  having  assumed  a  temper 
of  mind  and  manners  more  suitable  to  their 
tMred  function. 

When  my  occasions  took  me  into  Franooi 
towards  the  close  of  the  lato  reign,  the  clergy, 
■nder  all  their  forms,  engaged  a  considerable 
part  of  my  curiosity.  So  far  fitMn  finding 
(except  from  one  set  of  men,  not  then  very 
Bomeroas  though  very  active)  the  complaints 
and  discontents  against  that  body,  which  some 
publications  had  given  me  reason  to  expect,  I 
perceive  little  or  no  public  or  private  uneasi- 
aasson  their  account.  On  further  examina- 
tion, I  found  the  clergy  in  general,  persons  of 
moderate  minds  and  decorous  manners ;  I  in- 
ehide  the  seculars,  and  the  regulars  of  both 
■eies.  I  had  not  the  good  fortune  to  know  a 
great  many  of  the  parochial  clergy ;  but  in 
general  I  received  a  perfectly  good  account  of 
their  morals,  and  of  their  attention  to  their 
doties.  With  some  of  the  higher  clergy  I  had 
t  personal  acquaintance ;  and  of  the  rest  in 
ihat  class,  a  very  good  moans  of  infonnatioo. 
They  were,  almost  all  of  them,  persons  of 
itoMe  birth.  They  resembled  others  of  their 
own  rank;  and  where  there  was  any  difl»> 
Hmee,  it  was  in  their  fiivour.  They  were  more 
fcUy  edocatsd  than  the  military  noblesse ;  so 
■i  by  flo  msans  to  disgrace  their  profossian  by 
ifnoiraiMs,  or  by  want  of  fitniws  for  the  aiar* 


tibSHi   oi 


etas  of  their  aullMirily.  Tlwy 
beyond  the  derical 
open ;  with  tfa«  hewtn  of 
of  honour ;  neilhar  ii»ole 
manners  aiod  eoadnet.  They 
rathera  Mperiour  dam;  a«ee 
whom  you  wocrid  not  b*  wnmiaed  tB  hit 
Anelon.  I  saw  MtMNig  die  devgy  m  hn 
(many  of  the  deacriptiaa  are  mrt  to  be  ai 
with  aay  where)  men  of  gnt  kaiiin  ari 
eandour;  and  I  had  raaaoo  to  betiere,  da 
this  description  warn  noc  f»»»SmtmA  %^ 
What  1  found  in  other  plaoea,  I 
accidental ;  aad  thacefoie  to  be  imimbsiiI  • 
&ir  sample.  I  speoc  a  few  days  in  a  fntm- 
cial  town,  wiMre,  in  the  abeence  of  the  biAs^ 
I  passed  my  eteningB  with  three  tkr^mm^ 
his  vicars-general,  pmsona  who  would  km 
done  honour  to  any  chnrch.  They  wtis  d 
weU  informed;  two  of  them  of  deep,  gsaaid, 
and  extensive  eruditioo^  Tnriwit  and  modan, 
oriental  and  weetera ;  partacolariy  in 
profession.  They  had  a  mote  extern 
ledge  of  our  En^iah  diTiaea  than  I  eip«M4; 
and  they  entered  into  the  gonins  of  Ams 
writers  with  a  critical  aocumcy.  Oneoftbm 
gentiemen  is  since  dead,  the  Abb6  Mmm^ 
1  pay  this  tribute,  without  raioccanee,  to  tte 
memory  of  that  noble,  rererend,  learaed,sai 
excellent  person ;  and  I  should  do  the  mm, 
with  equal  dieerfuloeaa,  to  the  merits  of  da 
others,  who  I  believe  are  still  living,  if  I  tt 
not  fear  to  hurt  those  whom  I  am  mabha 


Someofdiese  ecclesiastics,  of  raid^  are,  by 
all  titles,  persons  deserving  of  ganeral  mpsoL 
They  are  deservinf  of  gratitude  from  me,  mi 
fixxn  many  English.  If  this  letter  afaoald  era 
come  into  their  bands,  I  hope  diey  will  beliim 
there  are  those  of  our  nation  mho  foei  far  dmr 
mmerited  foU,  and  for  the  cruel  ooo&cstMS  of 
their  fortunes,  with  no  common  seaufaditv. 
What  I  my  of  them  is  a  testimony,  m  far  a 
one  feeble  voice  can  go^  which  I  owe  to  nmh. 
Whenever  the  question  of  this  unnatwal  pevss> 
cution  is  conoenied,  X  will  psy  it.  Ne  cm 
diall  prevent  me  from  being  just  and  gratafaL 
The  time  is  fitted  for  the  du^ ;  and  it  is  |i«r> 
ticuhuiy  becoming  to  ^low  our  justica  mri 
gratitude,  when  thorn  who  have  deseited  wdl 
of  us  and  of  mankind  are  labouring 
p<^MiIar  obloqiqr and  the  p^rseoutiaiM at< 
sive  power. 

You  had  before  yoor  revolution  ahoot  aa 
hundred  and  twenty  bishops.  A  fow  of  than 
were  men  of  eminent  sancti^,  aad  dteri^ 
without  limit.  When  we  talk  of  the  hmle,  d 
course  we  talk  of  rare,  virtue.    I  baUatalbs 
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iiMtinees  of  eminent  deprtTity  may  be  u  rtra  aH  reKgioue  tenets  that  are  known  or  eaa  b* 

among  them  aa  those  of  traneoendant  good-  inTonted.    The  neir  lawgivers  have  not  ascer- 

Mas.    Examples  of  avarice  and  of  Kcentioua-  tained  anj  thing  whatsoever  coneeming  their 

ness  may  be  picked  out,  I  do  not  question  it,  qaali6cations,  relative  either  to  doctrine  or  t» 

by  those  who  delight  in  the  investigation  which  morals ;   no  more  than  they  have  dona  wilb 

leads  to  sudi  discoveries.    A  man,  as  old  as  I  regard  to  the  subordinate  clergy ;  nor  does  i£ 

am,  will  not  be  astonished  that  several,  in  appear  but  that  both  the  higher  and  the  bwar 

every  description,  do  not  lead  that  perfect  life  may,  at  their  discretion,  practise  or  preack 

of  selMenial,  with  regard  to  wealth  or  to  plea-  any  mode  of  religion  or  irreligkm  that  they 

sure,  which  is  wished  for  by  all,  by  some  ex-  please.    1  do  not  yet  see  what  ^  jnrisdictiaa 

pected,  but  by  none  exacted  with  more  rigour,  of  bishops  over  their  subordinates  is  to  be ;  or 

than  by  those  who  are  the  most  attentive  to  whether  they  are  to  have  any  jurisdiction  at  alL 

their  own  interests,  or  the  most  indulgent  to  In  short,  Sir,  it  seems  to  me,  that  this  aevr 

their  own  passions.    When  I  was  in  France,  ecclesiastical  establishment  is  intended  only  to 

I  am  certain  that  the  number  of  vicious  pr^tea  be  temporary,  and  preparatory  to  the  utter 

was  not  great.     Certain  individuals  among  abolition,  under  any  of  its  forms,  of  the  Chria- 

them,  not  dbtingui^able  for  the  regularity  of  tian  religion,  whenever  the  minds  of  men  ara 

their  lives,  made  some  amends  for  their  want  prepared  for  this  last  stroke  against  it,  by  tho 

of  the  severe  virtues,  in  their  poaneision  of  the  accomplishment  of  the  plan  for  bringing  ita 

libersl ;   and   were  endowed   with  qualities  ministers  into  universal  oontempL    They  who 

which  made  them  useful  in  the  diurch  and  will  not  believe,  that  the  phikMophical  fonatica 

state.     I  am  told,  that  with  few  exceptions,  uriio  guide  in  these  mattsrs,  have  long  entet^ 

Louts  the  Sixteenth  had  been  more  attentiTO  tained  such  a  design,  are  utterly  ignorant  off 

to  character,  in  his  promotions  to  that  rank,  their  character  and  proceedings.    These  en* 

than  his  immediate  predecessor ;  and  I  beliore  thusiasts  do  not  scruple  to  avow  their  opinioii« 

(as  some  spirit  of  reform  has  prevailed  through  that  a  slate  can  subsist  without  any  religioa 

the  whole  reign)  that  it  may  be  true.    But  the  better  than  with  one ;  and  that  they  are  abla 

present  ruling  power  has  shewn  a  disposition  to  supply  the  place  of  any  good  which  may  be 

only  to  founder  the  church.    It  has  punished  in  it,  by  a  project  of  their  own— namely,  by  a 

all  prelates ;  which  is  to  favour  the  Ticious,  at  sort  of  education  they  have  imagined,  founded 

least  in  point  of  reputation.    It  has  made  a  in  a  knowledge  of  the  physical  wanta  of  men ; 

degrading  pensionary  establishment,  to  whidi  progressively  carried  to  an  enlightened  self* 

no  man  of  liberal  ideas  or  liberal  condition  will  interest,  which,  when  well  understood,  thsj 

destine  his  children.     It  must  settle  into  the  tell  us,  will  identify  with   an  interest  mora 

kiwest  dasaes  of  the  people.    As  with  you  the  enlarged  and  public.     The  scheme  of  thia 

inferiour  clergy  are  not  numerous  enoogh  for  education  has  been  long  known.    Of  late  tfaay 

their  duties ;  as  these  di4ies  are,  beyond  mea-  distinguish  it  (as  they  have  got  an  intira  nasr 

sore,  minute  and  toilsome ;  as  you  have  left  nomendature  of  technical  terms)  by  the  nama 

no  middle  classes  of  clergy  at  their  ease,  in  of  a  (Hvie  Eduealion. 

future  nothing  of  science  or  erudition  can  exist  I  hope  their  partisana  in  England  (to  whom 

in  the  Gallican  church.     To  complete  the  I  rather  anribute  very  iaoonskierate  condnet 

project,  without  the  least  attention  to  the  rights  than  the  ultimate  object  in  this  dcteatabla  da- 

of  patrons,  the  assembly  has  provided  in  ftrture  sign)  will  succeed  neither  in  the  pilage  of  4w 

an  elective  clergy ;  an  arrangement  whidi  will  eodesiastios,  nor  in  the  introduction  dTa  priii- 

drive  out  of  the  clerical  profession  all  men  of  ciple  of  popiriar  afeetion  to  oar  bishoprics  and 

sobriety ;  aH  who  can  pretend  to  independence  parochial  cures.    This,  in  the  present  ooodi* 

in  their  function  or  their  conduct ;  aiMi  which  tion  sf  the  worid,  wooU  be  the  last  cwwiptiun 

win  throw  the  whde  direction  of  the  public  of  the  church;  the  utter  ruin  of  a  clerical  ch*- 

mind  into  the  hands  ofa  set  of  lxceatkMis,boM,  racter;  the  most  dangeroos  shock  that  tba 

crafly,  factious,  flattering  wretches,  of  such  state  ever  raceiTed  through  a  misnadeistood 

condition  and  snch  habits  of  life  as  will  make  arrangement  of  religion.    I  know  weD  nnni|^ 

their  contemptible  pensions  (in  comparison  of  that  the  bishoprica  and  carea,  under  kingly  and 

which  the  stipend  of  an  exciseman  ia  luora-  seignoral  patranaga,  aa  now  they  axe  m  Eng- 

tive  and  honourable)  an  object  of  low  and  ille  land,  and  as  they  have  been  laielv  in  Franoai 

beral  intrigue.     Those  ofRcera,  vrhom  Ihey  are  sometimes  acqmred  by  unwottlry  awthodsj 

stiR  can  bishops,  are  to  be  elected  to  a  prvri-  but  the  olhar  mode  of  enrieaiastical  cansMi 

vion  comparatively  mean,  through  the  sanw  subjaois  fUttm  infinitely  more  anraly  and  oara 

aits,  (that  IS,  etectioneering  aits,)  by  men  cf  gaMraOy  to  al  tha  evil  arts  of  low  imhliiMV 
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«ilMi,  opermdiif  on  tiid  through  grMl  ■am-  ibhuaiw  gfthfytwa  which  th<ywi4rf» 

btra,  will  produce  miKhief  in  proportion.  roform.    Many  of  tbor  deaoaBduds  hami^ 

Those  of  you  who  have  robbed  the  clergy,  tained  Ifae  nine  seal,  but  (m  leMcofifBiB 

think  that  they  shall  eaaily  reooocile  their  coop  eooflict)  with  umvo  oiodeimtkm.    Thtfhtd 

duct  U>  aU  protestant  nations ;   because  the  fbrfeC  that  joalioe  and  meicj  are  sofeirtMMl 

dergy,  whom  they  have  thus  plundered,  de-  parts  of  reUgion.     Io^moub  mea  do  do!  ra^ 

graded,  and  given  over  to  modiery  and  scorn,  mend    tbeoMietvea    to    their    oonmsBka  If 

are  of  the  Roman  Catholic,  that  is,  of  timr  oion  iniquity  and  crael^  tonrardi  any  J-iiiift" 

pretended  persuasion.    I  have  no  doubt  that  of  their  feUow-creaturea; 
■ome  miserable  bigots  will  be  found  here  as        We  beard  thaae  new  taachan  ooadaukf 

well  as  elsewhere,  who  hate  sects  and  parties  boasting  of  their   apirit  of  toleration  Tte 

different  from  their  own,  more  than  they  love  those  persons  shoi^  tolerate  all  of»iasQaf,sb 

die  substance  of  religion ;  and  who  are  more  think  none  to  be  of  estunatioa,  is  a  aaOcr  of 

angry  with  those  who  differ  from  them  in  their  small  merit.    Eqoal  neglect  k  noC  inpartd 

particular  plans  and  systems,  than  displeased  kindness.  The  speciea  df  hnnnTukari,  ehck 

with  those  who  attack  the  foundation  of  our  arises  from    oootempt,    is   no  trae  dnncf. 

common  hope.     These  mm  will  write  and  There  are  in  England  afaundanoe  of  ana  sb 

speak  on  the  subject  in  the  manner  that  is  to  tolerate  in  the  trae  apirit  of  liitfial'w     TIm^ 

be  expected  from  their  temper  and  character,  think  the  dogmas  of  reU^oo,thoi^  iadiftrat 

Burnet  says,  that  when  he  was  in  France,  in  degrees,  are  all  of  naoment ;  and  dat  •■■( 

the  year  1683,  '*  the  method  which  carried  them  there  is,  as  among  all  thiafp  of  vahs, 

over  the  men  of  the  finest  parts  to  popery  was  a  just  ground  of  prefiaranoe.     T^ey  frwon, 

this  they  brought  themselves  to  doubt  of  therefore,  and  they  tolerate.     Thsy  lakntei 

the  whole  Christian  religion.    When  that  was  not  because  they  deapiae  opinioiw,  bat  bsosm 

once  done,  it  seemed  a  more  indifferent  thing  they  respect  justice.     They  would  rsvsraai|f 

of  what  side  or  form  they  continued  outwardly.''  and  affectionately  protect  aU  reUgion^  beoHn 

If  this  was  tlien  the  ecclesiastic  policy  of  they  km  and  venerate  the  great  principis  (fos 

France,  it  is  what  they  have  since  but  too  which  they  all  agree,  and  the  great  ob)seta 

much  reason  to  repent  of.     They  preferred  which  they  are  all  directed.    TiMy  begin  ■■• 

■theism  to  a  ibrm  of  religion  not  agreeable  to  and  more  plainly  to  discern,  that  we  haie  il 

their  ideas.     They  succeeded  in  destroying  a  common  cause,  as  against  a  -"^-^t"****  eaeat. 

that  form ;  and  atheism  has  succeeded  in  de-  They  will  not  be  so  misled   by  the  ipini  k 

stroying  them.    I  can  readily  give  credit  to  fiurtioo,  as  not  to  distinguish  what  is  doss  is 

Burnet's  story,  because  I  have  observed  too  &vour  of  their  subdivision,  from  thoss  ads  d 

much  of  a  similar  spirit  (for  a  Utile  of  it  is  hostility,  which,  through  aome  panimhr  i^* 

**  much  too  much")  among  oursehres.     The  scription,  are  aimed  at  the  whole  coqa,  ia 

humour,  however,  is  not  general.  which  they  themaehres,  under  an^hw  dsnriar 

The  teachers  who  reformed  our  religion  in  nation,  are  included.  It  is  iiiiiwinsilils  fiv  sseti 

England  bore  no  sort  of  resemblance  to  your  say  what  may  be  the  character  of  every  i^* 

present  reforming  doctors  in  Paris.    Perhaps  scription  of  men  among  ua.     But  I  speak  hr 

they  were  (like  those  whom  they  opposed)  the  greater  part ;  and  for  them,  I  saasltrilyoa, 

rather  more  than  could  be  wished  wider  the  that  sacrilege  is  no  part  of  their  iliwliiaii  of 

influence  of  a  party  spirit ;  but  they  were  most  good  works ;  that,  so  &r  from  calliag  yoa  isn 

sincere  believers ;  men  of  the  most  fervent  and  their  fellowship  on  such  title,  if  your  |Mirfiaasi 

axalted  piety ;  ready  to  die  (as  some  of  them  are  admitted  to  their  oommnnian,  they  nait 

did  die)  like  true  heroes  in  defence  of  their  carefully  conceal  their  doctrine  of  the  lawfU* 

particular  ideas  of  Christianity ;  as  they  woukl  ness  of  the  prosoriptioo  of  innocent  men ;  sad 

with  equal  fortitude,  and  more  cheerfully,  for  that  they  must  make  reatitution  of  all  sloha 

that  stodi  of  general  truth,  for  the  branches  of  goods  whatsoever.    Till  then  they  are  nans  «f 

which  they  contended  with  their  bkiod.    These  ours. 

men  would  have  disavowed  with  horrour  those        You  may  suppose  diat  wa  60  not  apprtvs 

wretches  who  claimed  a  fellowship  with  them  your  confiscation  of  ths  rev  ewes  of  knihopi, 

npon  no  other  titles  than  those  of  their  having  and  deans,  and  chapters,  and  parochial  cisiff , 

pillaged  the  persons  with  whom  they  maintained  possessing  independoit  eatatea  arising  frosi 

controversies,  and  their  having  despised  the  land,  beoaose  we  have  the  aamo  aovt  of  mt^ 

eonnnon  religion,  for  the  parity  of  which  they  Uishment  in  England.    That  '?^^tn■t«l^  yaa 

exerted  themselves  with  a  zeal,  which  unequi-  will  say,  cannot  hokl  as  to  the  confiicatian  «f 

vocally  bespoke  their  highest  reverence  for  the  the  goods  of  monks  and  nuns,  and  Iha  akuft*^ 
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<i  their  order.  It  b  true  that  thii  (Murticular 
part  of  your  general  GoofiiicatioQ  doei  not  affect 
England,  as  a  precedent  in  point :  but  the 
reason  applies,  and  it  goes  a  great  way.  The 
long  parliament  confiscated  the  lands  of  deans 
and  chapters  in  England  on  the  same  ideas 
upon  which  your  assembly  set  ta  sale  the  lands 
of  the  monastic  orders.  But  it  is  in  the  prin- 
ciple of  injustice  that  the  danger  lies,  and  not 
in  the  description  of  persons  on  whom  it  is 
first  exercised.  I  see,  in  a  country  very  near 
us,  a  course  of  policy  pursued,  which  sets  jus- 
tice, the  common  concern  of  mankind,  at  defi- 
ance. With  the  national  assembly  of  France, 
possession  is  nothing,  law  and  usage  are  no- 
thing. I  see  the  national  assembly  openly 
reprobate  the  doctrine  of  prescription,  which 
one  of  the  greatest  of  their  own  lawyers*  tells 
us,  with  great  truth,  is  a  pan  of  the  law  of 
-nature.  He  tells  us,  that  the  positive  ascer- 
tainment of  its  limits,  and  its  security  from 
invasion,  were  among  the  causes  tor  which 
«ivil  society  itself  has  been  instituted.  If  pre* 
-scription  be  once  shaken,  no  species  of  pro- 
perty is  secure,  when  it  once  becomes  an  object 
ilarge  enough  to  tempt  the  cupidity  of  indigent 
power.  I  see  a  practice  perfectly  correspon- 
<lent  to  their  contempt  of  this  great  fundamen- 
tal part  of  natural  law.  I  see  the  confiscators 
begin  with  bishops,  and  chapters,  and  mona»> 
teries ;  but  I  do  not  see  them  end  there.  I  see 
the  princes  of  the  blood,  who,  by  the  oldest 
usages  of  thai  kingdom,  held  large  landed  e»> 
tates,  (hardly  with  the  compliment  of  a  debate,) 
deprived  of  their  poisessions,  and  in  lieu  d 
their  stable  independent  proper^,  reduced  to 
the  hope  of  some  precarious,  charitable  peiH 
sion,  at  the  pleasure  of  an  assembly,  which  of 
•course  will  pay  little  regard  to  the  rights  of 
pensioners  at  pleasure,  when  it  despises  those 
of  legal  proprietors.  Flushed  with  the  inso- 
lence of  their  first  inglorious  victories,  and 
pressed  by  the  distresses  caused  by  the  lust  of 
unhallowed  lucre,  disappointed  but  not  dis- 
couraged, they  have  at  length  ventured  com- 
pletely to  subvert  all  property  of  all  descriptions 
throughout  the  extent  of  a  great  kingdom.  They 
have  compelled  all  men,  in  all  transactioiui  of 
commerce,  in  the  disposal  of  hmds,  in  civil 
dealing,  and  throu^  the  whole  communion  of 
life  to  accept  a  perfect  payment  and  good 
and  lawful  tender,  the  symbols  of  their  specu- 
lations on  a  projected  sale  of  their  plunder. 
What  vestiges  of  liberty  or  property  have  they 
Jeft  ?  The  tenantpright  of  a  cabbage  garden, 
a  year's  interest  in  a  hovel,  the  goodf^wul  of  an 
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alehouse  or  a  baker's  shop,  the  very  shadow 
of  a  constructive  property,  are  more  ceremo- 
niously treated  in  our  parliament  than  with  you 
the  oldest  and  most  valuable  landed  posses* 
sions,  in  the  hands  of  the  roost  respectable 
personages,  or  than  the  whole  body  of  the  mo- 
nied  and  ooromercial  interest  of  your  country. 
We  entertain  a  high  opinion  of  the  legislative 
authority ;  but  we  have  never  dreamt  that 
parliaments  had  any  right  whatever  to  violate 
property,  to  over-rule  prescription,  or  to  force 
a  currency  of  their  own  fiction  in  the  place  of 
that  which  is  real,  and  recognixed  by  the  law 
of  nations.  But  you,  who  began  with  refusing 
to  submit  to  the  most  moderate  restraints,  have 
ended  by  iestablishing  an  unheardpof  despotism. 
I  find  the  ground  upon  which  your  confiscators 
go  is  thif ;  that  indeed  (heir  proceedings  couU 
not  be  supported  in  a  court  of  justice;  but  that 
the  rules  of  prescription  cannot  bind  a  legis- 
lative assembly.*  So  that  this  legislative  as- 
sembly of  a  free  nation  sits,  not  for  the  secu- 
rity, but  for  the  destruction  of  property,  and 
not  of  pr(^rty  only,  but  of  every  rule  and 
maxim  which  can  give  it  stability,  and  of 
those  instruments  which  can  alone  give  it  cii^ 
culation. 

When  the  anabaptists  of  Munster,  in  the 
sixteenth  century,  had  filled  Gierroany  with 
confusion,  by  their  system  of  levelling,  and 
their  wild  opinions  concerning  property,  to 
what  country  in  Europe  did  not  the  progress 
of  their  fury  furnish  just  cause  of  alarm  ?  Of 
all  things,  wisdom  is  the  roost  terrified  with 
epidemical  fanaticism,  because  of  all  enemies 
it  is  that  against  which  she  is  the  least  able  to 
furnish  any  kind  of  resource.  We  cannot  be 
ignorant  of  the  spirit  of  atheistical  &naticism, 
that  is  inspired  by  a  multitude  of  writings,  di»> 
pened  with  incredible  assiduity  and  expense, 
and  by  sermons  delivered  in  all  the  streets  and 
places  of  public  resort  in  Paris.  These  wri- 
tings and  sermons  have  filled  the  populace  with 
a  black  and  savage  atrocity  of  nund,  which 
supersedes  in  them  the  common  feelings  of 
nature,  as  well  as  all  sentiments  of  mondity 
and  religion;  insomuch  that  these  wretches 
are  induced  to  bear  with  a  sullen  patience  the 
intoleraUe  distresses  brought  upon  them  by  the 
violent  convulsions  and  permutations  that  have 
been  made  in  proper^.f    The  spirit  of  pro- 

^  Speech  of  Mr.  Camus,  published  by  order 
of  the  national  assemblv. 

t  Whether  the  following  description  is  strictly 
true  I  know  not ;  but  it  is  what  the  pnblishen 
would  have  pass  for  urae,  in  order  to  anhnaie 
others.  In  a  letter  from  Toul,  given  fai  one  of 
their  papers,  Is  the  following  passage  concemiaf 
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•elytisin  attendi  this  ipirit  of  fanaticiam. 
They  have  eocietiee  to  cabal  and  oorreapond 
at  home  and  abroad  for  the  propafjation  of 
their  tenets.  The  republic  of  Berne,  one  of 
the  happiest,  the  most  prosperous,  and  the  best 
goTemecl  countries  upon  earth,  is  one  of  the 
great  objects,  at  the  destruction  of  which  they 
aim.  1  am  told  they  have  in  some  measure 
succeeded  in  sowing  there  the  seeds  of  di»- 
content.  They  are  boMy  throughout  (Germany. 
Spain  and  Italy  have  not  been  imtried.  Eng- 
Und  is  noC  te(\  out  of  the  oomprehensivo 
sdieme  of  their  malignant  diarity;  and  in 
England  we  find  those  who  stretch  out  their 
arms  to  them,  who  recommend  their  enn^ile 
fixxn  more  than  one  pulpit,  and  who  choose,  in 
more  than  one  periodical  meeting,  puUicly  to 
correspond  with  them,  to  applaud  them,  and 
to  hold  them  up  as  objects  for  imitation ;  who 
receive  from  them  tokens  of  confraternity,  and 
standards  consecrated  amid  their  rites  and 
mysteries  ;*  who  suggest  to  them  leagues  of 
perpetual  amity,  at  the  very  time  when  the 
power,  to  whidi  our  constitution,  has  exclu- 
sively delegated  the  federative  capacity  of  this 
kingdom,  may  find  it  expedient  to  make  war 
upon  them. 

It  is  not  the  confiscation  of  our  churdi  pro- 
perty Crorn  this  example  in  France  that  I 
dread,  though  I  think  this  would  be  no  trifling 
evil.  The  great  source  of  my  solicitude  is, 
lest  it  shoukl  ever  be  considered  in  England  as 
the  policy  of  a  state  to  seek  a  resource  in 

the  people  of  that  district : ''  Dans  la  revolution 
actuelle,  its  ont  resiste  a  toutes  les  »eduetum» 
du  bigotttrnti  auT  pertecutiont  et  aus  traau- 
»«rie»  den  ennemis  de  la  revolution.  OtMiant 
Uttrt  pUu  grand*  interet*  pour  rendre  horn* 
mage  aux  veus  d*  ordre  general  qui  ont  deter- 
mine 1*  aiisemblee  nationale,  lis  voient,  »an»  »9 
pUttTtdret  supprimer  ceite  foule  d'  etablisse* 
mens  eodeeiasUques  par  lesquels  ilt  »ub*i»' 
leianf ;  at  meme,  en  perdant  leur  siege  epis- 
:opa],  la  seule  de  toutes  ses  ressources  (^ui  pou- 
voit,  ou  plutoi  qui  devoit,  en  toute  equtte,  leur 
etre  conservee ;  condamnes  a  la  pitta  effrayante 
miatre  sans  avoir  ete  ni  pu  etre  entendua^  ila 
na  murwmrant  pointt  ils  restent  fideles  aux 
principes  du  plus  pur  pairioU«me  ;  lis  soni  en* 
core  pretes  a  verafr  leur  aang  pour  le  msiniien 
de  la  constitution,  oui  va  reduire  leur  ville  a  la 
plma  deplorable  nmtlite.^*  These  people  are  not 
supposed  to  have  endured  those  sufferings  end 
injustices  in  a  struggle  for  liberty,  for  the  same 
account  states  truly  that  they  had  been  always 
free ;  their  patience  in  beggary  and  ruin,  and 
their  suffering,  without  remonstrance,  the  most 
flagrant  iniuitice,  if  strictly  trus,  can  be  nothing 
bai  the  eoact  of  this  dire  fanaticism.  A  great 
multitude  all  over  France  is  in  the  same  con. 
dUion  and  the  same  temper. 

*  Bee  the  proceedings  of  the  confederation  at 
Nantt. 


oonfiaealioiMi  of  mmj  kiad;  or  that  Mf  m 
description  of  citiaeos  shnriJ  ba  kwiJM  ^ 
regard  any  of  the  othoso  mm  tkair  praper  pf^ 
Nations  are  wading  decpoi  and  dsspsr  islsa 
ocean  of  bouBdleoodBbC  PkiUk  dstei  akak 
at  first  ware  a  oocuiky  to  giwwi— i.ly 
intereating  mmay  in  tfao  public  tsmmtfuKtjtWn 
likely  in  thair  eaoBt—  to  hsruass  iha  wmam d 
their  nii»verBiao.  If  goiasaaianiB  prori^  ir 
these  debts  by  hoavy  ivpoaitioaa,  tmf  pmk 
by  becoming  odious  to  tho  peoplo.  Ulitfh 
not  pronda  for  them,  thej  will  ba  mkm^ 
the  eflbris  of  the  aaoet  dai^esaw  of  all  partin; 
I  mean  an  exteasirediaeQaitciited  anaisd  irt»> 
rest,  injured  and  not  deatroyod.  Ths  ■« 
who  compose  this  intcreat  look  lor  ihsir  s«a 
rity,  in  the  firat  inatanoe,  to  iha  fideitjrif 
government;  in  the  aecond,  to  ita  power.  K 
they  find  the  old  govenunaaCa  edista,  worn  s«, 
and  with  their  spriaga  relaxed,  ao  as  aol  l>  hs 
of  sufficient  vigour  for  tiieir  ptaposai,  tkif 
may  seek  new  ones  that  ahall  be  posMOSsd  d 
more  energy ;  and  thia  onargy  will  ba  dniw^ 
not  from  an  acquisition  of 
a  contempt  of  juatice. 
able  to  ooofiscatioa ;  smd  it  ia  impiaiiMs  l> 
know  under  what  obnoxious  names  the  asC 
confiscations  will  ba  aulhoriaed.  I  an  an* 
that  the  principlea  p*^iMriinanl  in 
extend  to  very  many  pmtrmcam  and 
of  persons  in  all  oouotriea  who 
noxious  indolence  their  aaourity.  This  kiii 
of  irmocence  in  propriotora  nsay  ba  argasd  wtm 
inutility;  and  inutility  into  an  iinfaiiiai  ftr 
their  esUtea.    Many  parta  of 


•  **  Si  plures  sum  fl  quibus  fniprobe 
est,  quam  llli  quibus  injuste  adampta 
idcirco  plus  etiaro  valent .'  Non  anim 
hec  judlcantur  sed  pondara.  Quam 
habet  nquitatem,  ut  agrum  muUn  anals,  sH 
etiam  ascuUs  ante  posseasum,  qui  nuUuB  h^ 
buit  habeat;  oui  autum  habuit  aoUnat.  Ac 
propter  hoc  injuria  genua,  JLaoadaasoaB  Ly> 
ssndrum  £phorum  expulenmt:  Aaia  ngwm 
(quod  nunquam  antea  spud  eos  acciderat)  a^ 
cavorunt:  ezque  eo  tempore  tania  dlstoHki 
secutie  sunt,  ui  et  ryrannl  exalsterim,  st  s^ 
mates  exterminarentur,  et  praclariaaiBM  com- 
tuta  resnublica  dilaberatiur.  Nac  Taro  aalMi 
ipsa  cecidit,  sed  etiam  reliquam  Oradam  evs^ 
til  contaglonibus  malonim,  qua  a  Lac« 
nils  protects  manarunt  lados.>* — After 
Ingof  the  conduct  of  the  modal  of  true  | 
Aratus  of  Sycioo,  which  waa  In  a  rtrj  ( 


spirit,  he  says,  "Sic  par  eat  agere'cumdvi* 
bus ;  non  ut  bis  lam  vldlmua,  hascam  in  Ibia 
ponere  et  bona  civium  voci  aubjicare  pratsaii 
At  ille  Oraeus  (M  quod  fuk  as^ileBtia  a  |aa> 
etantis  viri)  omnibus  cooauJwMlua  ease  p«ask: 
eaque  eM  summa  ratio  a  sapiemia  boot  dvW, 
cooMnoda  civium  non  divellere,  sed 
eadem  aquilate  coatlasra.**— Cic  OS.  L 
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«pen  diBorder.  In  many  odwn  there  ii  a  hol- 
lofwmannaring  under  grocmd;  aoonfiaedBioTe- 
meQt  is  felt,  that  threatem  a  general  eartiiquake 
in  the  poiitical  world.  Akeadj  oonfederades 
and  correapondenciea  of  the  most  extraordinary 
nature  are  fbnning,  in  several  oouatriee.*  In 
such  a  state  of  thjngs'we  ought  to  boid  oor- 
sdves  upon  our  guwd.  In  iH  mutations  (if 
mutations  must  be}  the  circumstance  which 
will  serve  most  to  blunt  the  edge  of  their  mis- 
chiefy  and  to  promote  what  good  may  be  in 
them,  is,  that  they  should  find  us  with  our 
minds  tenacious  of  justice,  and  tender  of  pro- 
perty. 

But  it  will  be  argued,  that  dris  confiscation 
in  France  ought  not  to  alarm  other  nations. 
Th^  say  it  is  not  made  firom  wanton  rapa- 
city ;  that  it  is  a  great  measure  of  national 
policy,  adopted  to  remove  an  extensive,  invete- 
rate,  supentitious  mischief.  It  is  with  the 
greatest  difficulty  ^t  I  am  able  to  separate 
policy  from  justice.  Justice  is  itsdf  the  great 
standing  policy  of  civil  society ;  and  any  emi- 
nent departore  from  it,  under  any  circum- 
stances, lies  under  the  mmpkataa  of  being  no 
policy  at  all. 

When  men  are  enoouraged  to  go  mto  a  cer- 
tain mode  of  life  by  the  existing  laws,  and  pro* 
tected  inthatmodeas  in  a lawtal  occupation-— 
when  they  have  aooommodated  aU  their  ideas 
and  aO  their  habits  to  it— when  the  law  had 
long  made  their  aifterence  to  its nder  a  ground 
of  repotation,  and  their  departure  fiom  them  a 
ground  of  disgrace  and  even  of  penalty— I  am 
sure  it  is  unjust  in  legislature  by  an  arbitraiy 
act,  to  offer  a  sudden  violeooe  to  their  mmds 
and  tlieir  feelings;  fercibly  to  degrade  them 
from  their  slate  and  condition,  and  to  stigm»> 
tise  with -sfasme  and  infiuny  thiit  character  and 
those  customs  which  beibre  had  been  made  the 
meawre  of  their  happiness  and  honour.  If  lo 
this  be  added  an  ezpokioo  Cron  their  habita- 
tions, and  a  confiscation  of  aO  their  goods,  I 
am  not  sagactoos  enough  to  diwover  how  this 
despotic  sport,  made  of  the  feelinfi,  conscien- 
oes,  prejudioes,  and  properties  of  men,  oan  be 
iliscnmrnated  fifom  the  rankest  tyranny. 

If  the  infostice  of  the  course  pursued  in 
France  be  dear,  the  policy  of  the  aseasure, 
that  is  the  public  benefit  to  be  espeoted  from 
it,  ought  to  be  at  least  as  evident  and  ai  least 
as  important.  To  a  man  who  acts  olider  the 
influence  of  no  passion,  who  has  nothing  in 
view  in  his  projects  bitt  the  pnblie  good,  a 

•  See  two  books  Intitled,  Unlge  Origlnalsdirif' 
tea  dee  Ulumhiacenordens.— Syettm  and  Fol« 
fan  das  niomlnaisnorians.    MunclMn»11V7. 


great  difference  will  immedtatety  strike  hha, 
between  what  policy  woaU  dictate  on  the  ori- 
ginal introduction  of  mich  instimtions,  and  en 
a  question  of  their  total  abolition,  where  they 
have  cast  their  roots  wide  and  deep,  and 
where,  by  kmg  habit,  things  more  valuable 
than  themselves  are  so  adapted  to  them,  and 
in  a  manner  interwoven  with  them,  that  the 
one  cannot  be  destroyed  without  notaUy  in>- 
pairing  the  other.  He  might  be  embanvssed 
if  the  case  were  really  such  as  sophisters 
represent  it  in  their  paltry  style  of  d^Mting. 
But  in  this,  as  in  most  questions  of  state,  there 
is  a  middle.  There  is  something  rise  than 
the  mere  alternative  of  abeolute  destruction,  or 
unreioRiied  existence.  Spartam  naetuM  ea; 
hone  aooma.  This  is,  in  my  opinion,  a  n^ 
of  profound  sense,  and  ought  never  to  depart 
fiiom  the  mind  of  an  honest  reformer.  I  can- 
not conceive  how  any  man  can  have  brought 
himself  to  that  pitch  of  presumption,  to  con- 
sider his  country  as  nothing  but  earU  UmeAc, 
upon  which  he  may  scribble  whatever  he  plea- 
see.  A  man  fill!  of  warm  speculative  benevo* 
lence  may  wi^  his  society  otherwise  consti- 
tuted than  he  finds  it ;  but  a  good  patriot,  and 
a  true  poUtickn,  always  considers  how  be 
shall  DM^e  the  most  of  the  existing  materids 
of  his  country.  A  disposition  to  preserve,  and 
an  ability  to  improve,  taken  together,  would  be 
my  standard  of  a  statesman.  Every  thing  elao 
is  vulgar  in  the  conception,  perUoas  in  tha 
execution. 

There  are  moments  in  the  fortune  of  stataa 
when  particular  men  are  called  to  make  in»- 
pffovements  by  great  mental  exertion.  In  thoae 
moments,  even  when  they  seem  to  enjoy  die 
eonfidence  of  ^ir  prince  and  oeontry,  and  to 
be  invested  with  foil  authority,  they  have  Ml 
ahvays  apt  instruments.  A  petitidan,  to  do 
great  Hoaa^  looks  for  ajpetasr,  what  our  worii- 
men  call  a  jwirofcase;  and  if  he  finds  that 
power,  in  politics  as  in  meohaoies,  he  eaaaoi 
be  at  a  loss  to  apply  it.  In  the  monMtfc  insli- 
tutioiis,  in  my  opinion,  was  found  a  gnat 
pemcr  for  the  mechanism  of  politic  benevo 
knee.  There  were  revenues  with  a  pufalie 
direction;  there  vrere  men  whoUy  set  apart 
■and  dedicated  to  pubKc  pui^Mses,  without  a^ 
other  than  public  ties  and  public  principles; 
men  without  the  possflulity  of  oonvertiog  the 
estate  of  the  eomraunity  into  a  private  fortune 
men  denied  to  sdfrinlierests,  whose  avarice  is 
for  some  ooBsmunity;  men  to  whom  peraooa. 
poverty  is  hsnour,  and  iasplicit  obedienee 
stands  in  the  place  of  freedom.  Invai»alMU 
a  man  kwk  to  the  possibility  of  making  MMh 
things  when  he  wants  them.    ThewindaUnv 
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M  they  list.    These  institutions  ire  the  pro*  benefits  from  many  dispositions  and  many  pt*> 

ducts  of  enthusiasm ;  they  are  the  Instruments  aions  of  the  human  mind,  which  are  of  as  doubl- 

of  wisdom.   Wisdom  cannot  create  materials;  fill  a  colour  in  the  moral  eye,  as  si^wrstitioB 

they  are  the  gifb  of  nature  or  of  chance;  her  itsel£    It  was  your  business  to  covrect  vd 

pride  is  in  die  use.    The  perennial  existence  mitigate  every  thing  which  was  Doxious  m  this 

of  bodies  corporate  and  their  fortunes,  are  things  passion,  as  in  all  the  paasions.     But  is  supei^ 

particularly  suited  to  a  roan  who  has  long  stition  the  greatest  of  all  possibU  rices  ?    la 

views;  who  meditates  designs  that  require  its  possible  excess  I  think  it  becooMsa  feiy 

time  in  fa^ioning;  and  whidi  proposes  dura-  great  evil.    It  is,  however,  a  moral  sol^eeli 

tion  when  they  are  accomplished.    He  is  not  and  of  course  admits  of  all  degrees  and  all  m> 

deserving  to  rank  high,  or  even  to  be  men-  difications.    'Superstition   is  the  rcAigioa  d 

tioned  in  the  order  of  great  statesmen,  who,  feeble  minds ;  and  they  must  be  tolerated  ia 

having  obtained  the  command  and  direction  of  an  intermixture  of  it,  in  some  trifling  or  sotat 

•uch  a  power  as  existed  in  the  wealth,  the  dis-  enthusiastic  shape  or  other,  else  yoa  will  (i»> 

cipline,  and  the  habits  of  such  corporations,  prive  weak  minds  of  a  reaoorce  found  Beoe»> 

as   those  which  you  have  rashly  destroyed,  aary  to  the  strongest.     The  body  of  all  tnit 

cannot  find  any  way  of  converting  it  to  the  religion  consists,  to  be  sure,  in  obedieaos  to 

great  and  tasting  benefit  of  his  country.    On  the  will  of  the  sovereign  of  the  worid ;  ii  a 

the  view  of  this  subject,  a  thousand  uses  sug-  confidence  in  his  dedarationa ;  and  in  imita* 

gest  themselves  to  a  contriving  mind.    To  tationof  his  perfections.     The  rert  isooromi. 

destroy  any  power,  growing  wild  from  the  rank  It  may  be  prejadidal  to  the  great  and ;  it  aaj 

productive  force  of  the  human  mind,  is  almost  be  auxiliary.    Wise  men,  who  as  aoch,  are 

tantamount,  in  the  moral  world,  to  the  destrue-  not  admiren  (not  admirers  at  least  of  the  Mh- 

tion  of  the  apparently  active  properties  of  aera  7W«)  are  not  violently  attached  to  then 

bodies  in  the  material.    It  would  be  like  the  things,  nor  do  they  violently  bate  them.    Wis* 

attempt  to  destroy  (if  it  were  in  our  compe-  dom  is  not  the  most  severe  corrector  of  fbihr. 

tence  to  destroy)  the  expansive  force  of  fixed  They  are  the  rival  iblliea,  which  mutuaOy  wags 

air  in  nitre,  or  the  power  of  steam,  or  of  de^  so  unrelenting  a  war;    and  which  aatke  so 

tricity,  or  of  magnetism.     These  energies  cruel  an  use  of  their  advantafoa,  as  they  caa 

always  existed  in  nature,  and  they  were  always  happra  to  engage  the  immoderate  vyi^  m 

discernible.      They  seemed,  some  of  them  the  one  side  or  the  other  in  their  qoairek 

tmserviceable,  some  noxious,  some  no  better  Prudence  would  be  neuiOT;  but  if,  in  the  coa- 

than  a  sport  to  children ;  until  contemplative  teotion  between  fond  attachment  and  fisvos 

ability,  combining  with  practic  skill,  tamed  antipathy  concerning  things  in  thra'natm  not 

their  wiki  nature,  subdued  them  to- use,  and  made  to  produce  such  b^ts,  a  prudeot  mn 

Tendered  them  at  once  the  most  powerful  and  were  obliged  to  make  a  choice  of  what  erroiBS 

the  most  tractable  agents,  in  subservience  to  Mod  excesses  of  enthusiasm  he  would- ooodsna 

the  great  views  and  designs  of  men.    Did  fifty  or  bear,  perhaps  he  would  think  the  auperatitioB 

thousand  persons,  whose  mental  and  whoae  which  builds,  to  be  more  tolendble  tfian  Ibat 

bodily  labour  you  might  direct,  and  so  many  which  demolishes — ^that  which  adorns  a  eooa- 

bundred  thousand  a  year  of  a  revenue,  which  try,  than  that  whidi  defonna  it— 4hat  which 

was  neither  lazy  nor  superstitious,  appear  too  endows,  than  that  which  plundera — that  whidk 

big  for  your  abilities  to  wiekif    Had  you  no  disposes  to  misuken  beae6cence,   than  that 

way  of  using  the  men  but  by  converting  monks  v^ich  stimulatea  to  real  injostiee — that  which 

into  pensioners?    Had  you  no  way  of  turaiqg  leads  a  man  to  refuse  to  himself  lawiid  plea* 

tile  revenue  to  account,  but  throu^  the  impro-  surea,  than  that  wdiich  anatchea  firom  otkeis 

▼ident  resource  of  a  spendthrift  sale?     If  you  the  scanty  subsistence  of  their  selMsaidL 

were  thus  destitute  of  mental  funds,  the  pro-  Such,  I  think,  is  very  nearly  the  state  of  ifas 

oeeding  is  in  its  natural  course.     Your  politi-  question  between  the  ancient  fbuaden  of  noa- 

cians  do  not  understand  their  trade ;  and  there-  kish  superstition,  and  the  aupefstitiga  of  the 

fore  they  sell  their  tools.  pretended  philosophers  of  the  hour. 

But  the  institutions  savour  of  superstition  For  the  present  I  postpooe  all  coimdantioa 

in  their  very  principle  ;  and  they  nmnrish  it  by  of  the  supposed  public  profit  of  the  sale,  which 

a  pemiaaent  and  standing  influence.    This  I  however  I  conceive  to  be  perfectly  delnaivei 

do  not  mean  to  dispute;  but  this  ought  not  to  I  shall  here  only  consider  it  aa  a  trailer  of 

hinder  you  from  deriving  from  superstition  it-  prapeity.    On  the  policy  of  that  traMfer  XT" 

Mlf  any  resources  which  may  thence  bo  fur-  taouble  you  with  a  few  thoughts. 

Mibadfbrtbapafaliaaafurtafa.    Too  dmse       htvrmf 
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mora  is  produced  than  goes  to  the  immediate 

support  of  the  producer.    This  surplus  foraw 

I       the  income  of  the  landed  c^italisL    It  will  be 

^        spent  by  a  proprietor  who  does  not  labour.  But 

,       this  idleness  is  itself  the  spring  of  labour ;  this 

repose  the  spur  to  industry.    The  only  ooocero 

I       ibr  the  state  is,  that  the  capital  taken  in  rent 

,       from  the  land,  should  be  returned  again  to  the 

,        industry  from  whence  it  came ;  and  that  its 

ejq>enditure  should  be  with  the  least  possible 

detriment  to  the  morals  of  those  who  expend 

it,  and  to  those  of  the  people  to  whom  it  is 

returned. 

In  all  the  views  of  receipt,  expenditure,  and 
personal  employment,  a  soi>er  legislator  would 
carefully  compare  the  possessor  whom  he  was 
recommended  to  expel,  with  the  stranger  who 
was  proposed  to  fill  his  place.    Before  the  in- 
conveniences are  incurred  which  mud  attend 
aU  violent  revolutions  in  property  through  ex- 
tensive confiscation,  we  ought  to  have  some 
rational  assurance  that  the  purchasers  of  the 
confiscated  property  will  be  in  a  considerable 
degree  more  laborious,  more  virtuous,  more 
sober,  less  disposed  to  extort  an  unreasonable 
proportion  of  the  gains  of  the  labourer,  or  to 
consume  on  themselves  a  larger  share  than  is 
fit  for  the  measure  of  an  individual,  or  thtt  they 
should  be  qualified  to  dispense  the  surplus  in  a 
more  steady  and  equal  mode,  so  as  to  answer 
the  purposes  of  a  politic  expenditure,  than  the 
old  possessors,  call  those  possessors,  bishops, 
or  canons,  or  commendatory  abbots,  or  monks, 
or  what  you  please.    The  monks  are  lazy. 
Be  it  sa    Suppose  them  no  otherwise  em- 
pk)yed  than  by  singing  in  the  choir.    They 
are  as  usefully  employed  as  those  who  neither 
sing  nor  say.    As  usefiilly  even  as  those  who 
sing  upon  the  stage.    They  are  as  usefiilly  em- 
ployed as  if  they  worked  from  dawn  to  dark  in 
the  innumerable  servile,  degrading,  unseendy, 
unmanly,  and  often  most  unwholesome  and 
pestiferous  occupations,  to  which  by  the  social 
oBOonomy  so  mai^  wretches  are  inevitably 
doomed.    IT  it  were  not  generaDy  petnicious 
to  disturb  the  natural  course  of  things,  and  to 
impede,  in  any  degree,  the  great  wheel  of  cii^ 
culation  which  is  turned  by  the  strangely-di- 
rected labour  of  these  unhappy  peof^e,  I  should 
be  infinitely  more  inclined  forcibly  to  rescue 
them  firom  their  miserable  industry,  than  vi(^ 
lently  to  disturb  the  tranquil  repose  of  monastic 
<iuietude.  Humanity,  and  perhaps  policy,  might 
better  justify  me  in  the  one  than  in  the  other. 
It  is  a  subject  on  which  I  have  often  r^eeted, 
and  never  reflected  without  feeling  fitmi  it    I 
am  sure  that  no  consideration,  except  the  ne- 
cessity of  sahmitting  to  the  yoke  of  luxury, 


and  the  despotism  of  fancy,  who  in  their  own 
imperious  way  will  distribute  the  surplus  pro- 
duct of  the  soil,  can  justify  the  toleration  of 
such  trades  and  emplqjrments  in  a  weU-rago- 
laled  state.  But  for  this  purpose  of  distribu- 
tion, it  seems  to  me,  that  the  idle  expenses  of 
monks  are  quite  as  well  directed  as  the  idls 
expenses  of  us  lay  loiterers. 

When  the  advantages  of  the  possession,  and 
of  the  project  are  on  a  par,  there  is  no  motim 
for  a  change.    But  in  the  present  case,  per- 
haps they  are  not  upon  a  par,  and  the  difference 
is  in  favour  of  the  possession.    It  does  not 
appear  to  me,  that  the  expenses  of  those  whom 
you  are  going  to  expel ,  do,  in  fact,  take  a  course 
so  directly  and  so  generally  leading  to  vitiate 
and  degrade  and  render  miserable  those  through 
whom  they  pass,  as  the  expenses  of  those  fi^ 
vourites  whom  you  are  intruding  into  their 
houses.     Why  should  the  expoiditure  of  a 
great  landed  property,  which  is  a  di^Mrsioo 
of  the  surplus  product  of  the  soil,  ^ipear  into- 
lerable to  you  or  to  me,  when  it  takes  its  oourss 
throu^  the  accumulation  of  vast  libraries, 
which  are  the  history  of  the  force  and  weak- 
ness of  the  human  mmd ;  through  great  ooUeo- 
tions  of  ancient  records,  medals,  and  coins, 
which  attest  and  explain  laws  and  customs; 
through  paintings  and  statues,  that,  by  imita> 
ting  nature,  seem  to  extend  the  limits  of  crea- 
tion ;  through  grand  monuments  of  ibe  dead, 
whidi  continue  the  regards  and  connections  of 
life  beyond  the  grave ;  through  collections  of 
the  specimens  of  nature,  which  become  a  re- 
presentative assemUy  of  all  the  cUsses  and 
fiunilies  of  the  workl,  that  by  disposition  fiun- 
litate,  and,  by  exciting  curiosity,  open  the 
avenues  to  science  ?    If,  by  great  permanent 
establishments,  aH  these  objects  of  expense  are 
better  secured  fiom  the  inconstant  sport  of 
persona}  caprice  and  personal  extravagance, 
are  they  worse  than  if  the  same  tastes  pr^ 
vailed  in  scattered  individoals  7  Does  not  the 
sweat  of  the  mason  and  carpenter,  who  toil  in 
order  to  partake  the  sweat  of  the  peasant,  flow 
ss  pleasantly  and  as  salufarioody,  in  the  ean> 
stroctiott  and  repab  of  the  majestic  edifices  of 
religion,  as  m  tlie  painted  booths  and  sordid 
sties  of  vice  and  kmiry ;  as  honourably  and  as 
profitably  in  repairing  those  sacred  works, 
triiich  grow  hoary  widi  inoumerable  years,  as 
on  the  momentary  receptacles  of  transient  vo- 
hiptnousness ;  in  opera-houses,  and  brothels, 
and  gaming-houses,  and  dub-houses,  and  obo- 
lirics  in  the  Champ  de  Man  ?    Is  the  surplus 
product  of  the  olive  and  the  vine  worse  em- 
ployed in  the  fhigal  sustenance  of  persons, 
whom  the  fictions  of  a  pious  imsginatinn  raiss 
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to  difnity  by  coiutniing  in  the  service  of  God, 
Ihvi  in  pampering  the  uummeraUe  multilude 
«f  thoee  who  are  degraded  by  being  nude  tiae- 
\m*  domeeticSf  subeerrient  to  the  pride  of  roan  ? 
Are  Che  decorations  of  temples  an  expenditure 
less  worthy  a  wise  man  than  ribands,  and  laces, 
and  national  cockades,  and  petit  maisons,  and 
petit  aoupers,  and  aM  the  imiumerable  ibppo- 
ries  and  fatties  in  which  opulenoe  sports  away 
the  bortbeo  of  its  superfluity  ? 

We  tolerate  even  these ;  not  from  love  of 
them,  but  for  iear  of  worse.  We  tolerate 
them,  because  property  and  liberty,  to  a  de- 
free,  require  that  toleration.  But  why  pro> 
■cribe  the  other,  and  surely,  in  every  point 
of  view,  the  more  laudable  use  of  estates  7 
Why,  through  the  violation  of  all  property, 
through  an  outrage  upon  every  principle  of 
liberty,  forcibly  carry  them  from  the  better 
4othe  worse? 

This  comparison  between  the  new  indivi- 
duals and  the  old  corps,  is  made  upon  a  sup- 
position that  no  refbnn  could  be  made  in  the 
iatter.  But  in  a  question  of  refonnatimi,  I 
«lways  eonsider  corporate  bodies,  whether 
•ole  or  consisting  of  many,  to  be  much  more 
■Msceptible  of  a  pid)lic  direction  by  the  power 
<of  the  state,  in  the  use  of  their  property,  and 
m  the  regulation  of  modes  and  habits  of  life 
in  their  menrf>ers  than  private  citiaens  ever 
«an  be,  or  perhaps  ought  to  be;  and  this  seems 
to  me  a  very  matoriid  consideration  for  those 
who  undertake  any  thing  which  merits  the 
name  of  a  politic  enterprisow— So  far  as  to 
the  estates  of  monasteries. 

With  regard  to  the  estates  posfesned  fay 
-bishops  and  canons,  and  commendary  abbots, 
I  oannot  find  out  for  what  reason  some  landed 
Mtaiss  may  not  be  hekl  otherwise  than  by  in- 
iMritance.    Can  any  philosophic  spoiler  un- 
dertake to  demonstrate  the  positive  or  the 
•comparative  evil,  of  having  a  c«tain,  and 
that  too  a  large  portion  of  landed  property, 
passing  in  socoession  throu^  persons  whose 
title  to  it  is,  always  in  theory,  and  often  in 
-fiu:t,  an  eminent  degree  of  pie^,  morals,  and 
learniag ;  a  property,  whieh,  by  its  destioa- 
tlion,  in  their  turn,  and  on  the  score  of  merit, 
gives  to  the  noblest  families  renovation  and 
(Support,  to  the  lowest  the  roeaiw  of  digoi^ 
and  elevation ;  a  property,  the  tenure  to  whidi 
-is  the  performance  of  some  du^,  (whatever 
▼akie  you  may  choose  to  set  upon  that  duty) 
-aad  the  eharaoterof  whose  proprietors  de- 
— nJs  at  least  an  esteriour  decorum   and 
^avi^  of  mamiera ;  who  are  to  eiercise  a 
-ffsnerous  but  temperate  hospitality ;  part  of 
Che/ are  lo  OQonder  as  ^.  trust 


iiir  charity  ;  and  who,  ereo  wben  they  &il  p 
their  trust,  when  they  slide  fitMn  dieir  cki> 
racter,  and  degenerate  iRto  a  mere  ccoomb 
secular  nobleman  or  fentlemaA,  are  in  no  r^ 
spect    worse  than   tbose  who  may  sooeed 
them  in  dieir  Ibifeited  poflttsasioos?  Is  it  Wl- 
ter  that  estates  should  be  heU  by  those  nko 
have  no  duty  than  by  those  who  have  one?— 
by   thoee  whose   character   mod  destmatiaB 
point  to  virtues,  than  by  those  who  have  so 
rule  and  direction  in  the  e^ModiCorB  of  tbev 
estates  but  their  own  will  and  appetite  ?  Ji« 
are  these  estates   held  altogether  in  the  eks* 
racter  or  with  the  evils  sopposed  mbsreat  ia 
mortmain.    They  pass  firotn  hand  to  band 
with  a  more  rapid  circulatiosi  than  any  sckr. 
No  excess  is  good ;  and  therefere  too  ^eat  s 
jNToportion  of  landed  property  may  be  beU 
officially  for  Ufe ;  but  it  does  not  seem  lo  as 
of  material  iojury  to  any  comunaiweaMi,  iktf 
there  should  exist  some  estatea  that  hate  t 
chance  of  being  acquired  by  other  means  this 
the  previous  acquisition  ofnxm^. 

This  letter  is  grown  to  a  great  k^glb, 
though  it  is  indeed  short  with  regard  le  As 
infinite  extent  of  the  subject.  Various  avoca- 
tions have  firom  time  to  time  c»Ded  nqf  wai 
firom  the  subject.  I  waa  not  sorry  to  giie 
myself  leisure  to  observe  whether,  in  the  fro- 
clings  of  the  national  aseenA>ly,  I  might  ooc 
find  reasons  to  change  or  to  qualify  some  if 
my  first  sentiments.  Every  tiling  has  ooo- 
finned  me  more  strongly  in  my  firat  opmioeB. 
It  was  my  original  purpose  to  take  a  view  of 
the  principles  of  the  national  inni  iiihlji  wiik 
regard  to  the  great  and  firndbmeotal  sstabhih* 
■menis;  and  to  compare  the  whole  of  wbtf 
you  have  substituted  in  the  place  of  what  ysa 
have  destroyed,  with  die  seTeral  membeii  of 
our  Briti^  constitution.  But  this  plan  if  «f 
peater  extent  than  at  first  I  computed,  aad  I 
find  that  you  have  little  desire  to  take  the  ad- 
Taotage  of  any  examplea.  At  present  Imnit 
content  myself  with  some  remarks  upon  yev 
establidunents ;  reserring  hr  another  tine 
what  I  proposed  to  say  oonceining  d>e  spiril 
of  our  British  monarchy,  aristocracy,  and  dfr> 
mocracyt  m  practi<:Blly  they  exist. 

I  have  taken  a  view  of  what  has  been  doss 
by  the  governing  power  in  France.  I  have 
certainly  spoke  of  it  with  freedom.  Tliose 
whose  principle  it  is  to  despise  the  andsal 
permanent  sense  of  mankind,  and  to  set  np  a 
sdieme  of  socie^  on  new  principles,  bhsi 
naturally  expect  that  sudi  oT  in  who  thiak 
Jbettn  of  die  jiidpnent  of  the  human  race  tfiaa 
of  theirs,  should  .consider  both  them  and  their 
dsviosa,  as  men  md  schemas  ii^pon  thek  toiri. 
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They  must  take  it  (or  granted  that  we  attend 
much  to  their  reaaon,  but  not  at  all  to  their 
authority.  They  hars  not  one  of  the  great 
influencing  prejudice!  of  mankind  in  their 
favour.  They  avow  their  hostility  to  qtinion. 
Of  course  they  must  expect  no  support  from 
that  influencei  which,  with  every  other  autho- 
rity, they  have  deposed  from  the  seat  of  its 
jurisdiction. 

I  can  never  consider  this  assembly  as  any 
thing  else  than  a  voluntary  association  of  men, 
who  have  availed  themselves  of  circumstances, 
to  seize  upon  the  power  of  the  state.  They 
have  not  the  sanction  and  authority  of  the 
character  under  which  they  first  met.  They 
have  assumed  another  of  a  very  different  na- 
ture; and  have  completely  altered  and  inverted 
all  the  relations  in  which  they  originally  stood. 
They  do  not  bold  the  autbori^  they  exercise 
under  any  constitutional  law  of  the  state. 
They  have  departed  fitxn  the  instructions  of 
the  people  by  nHiom  they  were  sent ;  which 
bstructions,  as  the  assembly  did  not  act  in 
virtue  of  any  ancient  luage  or  settled  law, 
were  the  sole  source  of  their  authority.  The 
most  considerable  of  their  acts  have  not  been 
done  by  great  majorities  ;  and  in  this  sort  of 
near  divisions,  which  carry  only  the  construo 
tive  authority  of  the  whole,  strangers  will  ooo- 
sider  reasons  as  well  as  resohttions. 

If  they  had  set  up  this  new  experimental 
government,  as  a  necessary  substitute  lor  an 
expelled  tyranny,  mankind  wouki  anticipate 
the  time  of  prescripdoh,  which,  through  long 
usage,  mellows  into  legality  governments  that 
were  violent  in  their  commencement.  AU 
those  iHk)  have  affections  ^ich  lead  them  to 
the  conservation  of  civU  order  would  recog- 
nise, even  in  its  cradle,  the  chikl  as  legiti- 
mate, which  has  been  produced  from  those 
principles  of  cogent  wqiediency  to  which  all 
just  goveramenti  owe  their  birth,  and  oo 
which  they  justify  their  ooDtinuance.  But 
they  will  be  late  and  rekictant  in  giving  any 
aort  of  countenance  to  the  operations  of  a 
power,  which  has  derived  its  birth  from  no 
law  and  no  necessity ;  bat  which  oo  the  con- 
trary has  had  its  origin  in  those  vices  and 
sinister  practices  by  which  the  social  union 
is  often  disturbed  and  sometimes  destroyed. 
This  assembly  has  hardly  a  year's  prescrip- 
tion. We  have  their  own  word  hr  it  that 
they  have  made  a  revolution.  To  make  a 
revolution  is  a  measure  which,  primafrmiUf 
requires  an  apology.  To  make  a  revolution 
U  to  subvert  the  ancient  state  of  our  country ; 
and  no  common  reasons  are  called  lor  tojusti^ 
■0  violent  a  proceeding.  The  Mnse  of  i 
Vol.  L— M 


kind  authorizes  us  to  examine  bto  the  mode 
of  acquiring  new  power,  and  to  criticise  on 
the  use  that  is  made  of  it  with  less  awe  and 
reverence  than  that  which  is  usually  conceded 
to  a  settled  and  recognised  authorUy. 

In  obtaining  and  securing  their  power,  the 
assembly  proceeds  upon  principles  the  most 
opposite  from  those  whidi  appear  to  direct 
them  in  the  use  of  it.  An  observation  on  thia 
difference  will  let  us  into  the  true  spirit  of  their 
conduct  Every  thing  which  they  have  done, 
or  continue  to  do,  in  order  to  obtun  and  keqi 
^ir  power,  is  by  the  most  common  arts. 
They  proceed  exactly  as  their  ancestors  of 
ambition  have  done  before  them. — Trace  them 
through  all  their  artifices,  frauds,  and  violences, 
you  can  find  nothing  at  all  that  is  new.  They 
loDow  precedents  and  examples  with  the  punc- 
tilious exactness  of  a  pleader.  They  never 
depart  an  iota  fifom  the  authentic  fiinnulas  of 
tyranny  and  usurpation.  But  in  all  the  regu- 
lations relative  to  the  public  good,  the  spirit 
has  been  the  very  reverse  of  this.  There  they 
commit  the  whole  to  the  mer^  of  umried  spe- 
culations ;  they  abandon  the  dearest  interests 
of  the  public  to  those  loose  theories,  to  which 
none  of  them  would  choose  to  trust  ths  sli^Uest 
of  his  private  concerns.  They  make  this  dii^ 
lerence,  because  in  their  desire  of  obtaining 
and  securing  power  they  are  thoronghly  in 
earnest ;  there  they  travel  in  the  beaten  road. 
The  public  interests,  because  about  them  they 
have  no  real  solicitude,  they  abandon  wholly 
to  chance;  I  say  to  chance,  because  their 
schemes  have  nothing  in  ejq>erienoe  to  prova 
their  tendency  benefioaL 

We  must  always  see  with  a  pi^  not  un- 
mixed with  respect,  the  errours  of  those  who 
are  timid  and  doubtfiil  of  themselves  with 
regard  to  points  wherein  the  happiness  of 
mankind  is  concerned.  But  in  these  gentle- 
men there  is  nothing  of  the  tender  parental 
solicitude  which  fears  to  cut  up  the  infiuit  (or 
the  sake  of  an  experiment  In  the  vastness  of 
their  promises,  and  the  confidence  of  their  pre- 
dictions they  fitf  outdo  all  the  boasting  of  em- 
piriok  The  arrogance  of  their  pretsnskns, 
in  a  manner  provokes,  and  chaUenges  us  to 
an  inquiry  into  their  foundation. 

I  am  convinced  that  there  are  men  of  con- 
siderable parts  among  the  popdar  leaders  in 
the  national  assembly.  Some  of  them  di»' 
play  ekxjpience  m  their  speeches  and  their 
writings.  This  cannot  be  without  powetfiil  and 
cidtiviaed  talents.  But  eloquence  may  exHt 
without  a  proportionable  degree  of  wisdom. 
When  I  speak  of  ability,  I  am  obliged  to  dia- 
tjagdah.    What  they  have  done  towards  tha 
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of  their  gyatem  b6m>ealu  no  ordioary 
In  the  gystem  itadf,  tmken  as  the  echeoM 
«f  a  reoublic  construed  for  procuring  the  pro»> 
ptrity  and   eecurity  of  the  citizen,  and  lor 
prooioting  the  strength  and  grandeur  of  the 
■lale,  1  eonfeet  myself  unahle  to  find  out  any 
thing  which  displays,  in  a  single  instance,  the 
irofk  of  a  comprehensive  and  duposing  mind, 
or  mwva  the  provisions  of  a  vulgar  prudence. 
Their  purpose  every  where  seems  to  have 
btto  to  evade  and  slip  aside  from  difiajfy. 
This  it  has  been  the  glory  of  the  great  ma»- 
Isffi  in  all  the  arts  to  confront,  and  to  over- 
OMoa ;  and  when  they  had  overcome  the  first 
difficulty,  to  turn  it  into  an  instrument  for  new 
eoaqiiests  over  new  difficulties ;  thus  to  enable 
dieai  to  extend  the  empire  of  their  science ; 
and  even  to  push  forward  beyond  the  reach  of 
original  thoughts,  the  land-marks  of  the 
understanding  itself.     Difficulty  is  a 
instructor,  set  over  us  by  the  supreme 
ovdinanoe  of  a  parental  guardian  and  legis- 
lator who  knows  us  better  than  we  know  our- 
frives,  as  he  bves  us  better  too.    Pater  ipse 
tdtmdi  hatidfaeUem  esse  viam  votuiL    He  that 
wretties  with  us  strengthens  our  nerves,  and 
ibaipens  our  skill.     Our  antagonist  is  our 
faelpar.    This  amicable  conflict  with  difficulty 
oktiges  us  to  an  intimate  acquaintance  with 
onr  object,  and  compels  us  to  consider  it  in 
■U  its  relations.     It  will  not  suffer  us  to  be 
mperficial.    It  is  the  want  of  nerves  of  under> 
siMiding  for  such  a  task ;  it  is  the  degenerate 
fondness  for  tricking  short-cuts,  and  little  fidla- 
cioia  facilities,  that  has  in  so  many  parts  of 
the  worid  created  governments  with  arbitrary 
powers.    They  have  created  the  late  arbitrary 
BMOarchy  of  France.    They  have  created  the 
arbitrary  republic  of  Paris.    With  them  de- 
footi  in  wisdom  are  to  be  supplied  by  the 
ploBitude  of  force.     They  get  nothing  by  it. 
Commencing  their  labours  on  a  principle  of 
ilodi,  they  l^ve  the  common  fortune  of  sloth- 
fill  men.    The  difficulties  which  they  rather 
had  eluded  than  escaped,  meet  them  again  in 
their  course;   they  midtiply  and  thidien  on 
thou;  they  are  involved,  through  a  labyrinth 
ofconfused  detail,  in  wa  industry  without  limit, 
and  without  direction ;  and,  in  conclusion,  the 
whole  of  their  work  becomes  feeble,  vicious, 
and  insecure. 

It  is  this  inability  to  wrestle  with  difficult 
whidi  has  obliged  the  arbitrary  assembly  of 
FVance  to  commence  their  schemes  of  reform 
abolition  and  total  destruction.*    But  is 


•  A  leading  member  of  the  assembly,  M.  Ra* 
band  de  St.  Btienne,  has  expressed  the  principle 
•fall  their  proceedings  as  dearly  as  poeelble.— 


it  hi  destroying  aod  polling  down  that  dull  ■ 
dispkyed?    Your  mob  can  do  this  as  well  a 
leaet  as  your  asaembliea.      The  shslkywea 
understanding,  the  rudest  baund  is  more  tbi> 
equal  to  that  task.      Rage  aod  pfareazy  «i« 
pulldown  more  in  half  an  hour,  than  praieacB, 
deliberation,  and  foreaight  can  build  op  is  m 
hundred  years.     The  efToura  and  defocti  «f 
oU  establishments  are  riaibie  and  palpekk. 
It  calls  for  little  ability  to  point  them  ott;  see 
where  absohite  power  ia  giyeo,  it  requirw  Ui 
a  word  wholly  to  abolish    the  vice   and  dK 
Mtabliahment  together.     The   same  lazy  bi^ 
restless  disposition  which  loves  sloth  ani  haiM 
quiet,   directs  these    politicians,  when  ther 
come  to  work,  for  supplying  the  place  of  wtei 
they  have  destroyed.     To  make  every  thiif 
the  reverse  of  what  they  have  seen  »  quite  u 
easy  as  to  destroy.     No  difficidtiea  occv  m 
what  has  never   been    tried.      Criticisoi  a 
almost  baffled  in  diacorering  the  defects  of 
what  has  not  existed ;  and  eager  '—•iMfi— , 
and  cheating  hope  have  all  the  wide  fiekl  of 
imagination  in  which  diey  maj  *nTpn>in«  vsh 
little  or  no  o|^xisition. 

At  once  to  preserve  and  to  reform  is  qudii 
another  thing.  When  the  useAd  parts  dfaa 
old  establishment  are  kept,  and  what  m  siqw 
added  is  to  be  fitted  to  what  is  retained,! 
vigorous  mind,  steady  ponsevering  atientiae, 
various  powers  of  comparison  and  oocohinetias. 
and  the  resources  of  an  understanding  frvdbi 
in  expedients,  are  to  be  exercised  ;  they  are  ta 
bo  exercised  in  a  continued  tvmA^r*  with  ike 
combined  force  of  opposite  vices ;  vrith  the  ob- 
stinacy that  rejects  all  improvemei^  and  the 
levity  that  is  fatigued  uad  disgu^ed  wiik 
every  thing  of  which  it  is  in  poesessioa.  Bat 
yon  may  object — **  A  process  of  this  kind  is 
slow.  It  is  not  fit  for  an  aasemldy,  which  ^ 
riee  in  performing  in  a  few  months  the  mA 
of  ages.  Such  a  mode  of  reforming,  possftly 
might  take  up  many  years.'*  WidMMt  ques- 
tion it  might ;  and  it  ou^L     It  is  one  off  ti» 

Nothing-  can  be  more  simple  : — *<  Tlws  le#  ff*- 
bli§umen»  en  France  etmramment  le  mtiiktm 
dupeuple :  pour  le  rendree  Jkmreux  UfmU  U 
renouveier;  changer  eee  idete  ;  changer  eta 

loisi  changer  eee  nueure  ; chaiifr  let 

homuue;   changer  tee  chaeee ;    ehemgtr  Ue 

mote UnU  detruire  ;  oui^  tout  drirwr*  ; 

putme  tout  est  a  recreer.^  This  gentlemas 
was  chosen  i>resident  In  an  assembly  not  sinini 
at  <l^nxe-vingt,  or  the  Petito  Maieone ;  esA 
composed  of  persons  ghring  themselves  o«  to 
be  ratk>nal  beings ;  but  neither  his  ideas,  Un- 
guage,  or  conduct,  differ  in  the  smallest  degree 
from  the  discourses,  opinions,  and  acttoni  of 
those  within  and  without  the  aMembly,  who 
direet  the  operatkms  of  the  machine  now  • 
wodLlaFianoeb 
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•xoellenciet  of  a  method  in  which  time  n  It  ii  from  thk  riew  of  thingi  thtt  the  beit 

among  the  aMutants,  that  iti  operation   k  legiilatorf  have  been  often  tatiafied  with  th« 

alow,  and  in  some  caaea  almoet  imperceptible,  eatabliihment  of  eome  sure,  aolid,  and  rulinf 

If  circumspection  and  caution  are  a  part  of  principle  in  goremment ;   a  power  Ifte  that 

wisdom,  when  we  work  only  upon  inanimate  which  eome  of  the  philoeopheia  have  caDed  a 

matter,  surely  they  become  a  part  of  duty  too,  plastic  nature ;  and  having  fixed  the  principle, 

when  the  subjoct  of  our  demolitum  and  con-  they  have  left  it  afterwank  to  its  own  openH 

•taruction  is  not  brick  and  timber,  but  sentient  tion. 

beings,  by  the  sudden  alteration  of  whose  To  proceed  in  this  manner,  that  is,  to  pro- 
state, condition,  and  habits,  multitudes  may  be  ceed  with  a  presiding  princq>le,  and  a  prolifle 
rendered  miserable.  But  it  seraos  as  if  it  were  energy,  is  with  me  the  criterion  of  profound 
the  preralent  opinion  in  Paris,  that  an  unfeel-  wisdom.     What  your  politicians  think  the 
ing  heart,  and  an  undoubtmg  confidence,  are  marks  of  a  bold,  hardy  genius,  are  only  prooA 
the  sole  qualifications  for  a  perfect  legislator,  of  a  depk>rable  want  of  ability.     By  their 
Far  different  are  my  kieas  of  that  bi|^  office.  Tiolent  haste,  and  their  defiance  of  tfie  pre- 
The  (rue  lawgiver  ought  to  have  a  heart  full  of  cess  of  nature,  they  are  delivered  over  bUndly 
■ensibili^.    He  ought  to  love  and  respect  his  to  every  projector  and  adventurer,  to  eveiy 
kind,  and  to  fear  himself.    It  may  be  allowed  ak^hymist  and  empyric.     They  despair  of 
to  his  temperament  to  catch  his  ultimate  ofcgect  turning  to   account  any  thing  that  is  coo* 
with  an  intuitive  glance;  but  his  mov«nenta  mon.    Diet  is  nothing  in  their  system  of  re> 
towards  it  ought  to  be  deliberate.    Political  medy.     The  worst  of  it  is,  that  this  theb 
arrangement,  as  it  is  a  work  for  social  ends,  is  despair  of  coring  common  distempers  by  re- 
to  be  only  wrought  by  social  means.     There  gular  methods,  arises  not  only  fipom  defect  of 
mind  must  conspire  with  mind.    Time  is  re>  ooroprehension,  but,  I  fear,  from  some  malig* 
quired  to  produce  that  union  of  minds  which  nity  of  disposition.    Your  legislators  seem  to 
ailone  can  produce  all  the  good  we  aim  at  Our  have  taken  their  opinions  </  all  professions, 
patience  will  achieve  more  than  our  force.    If  ranks,  and  offices,  from  the  declamations  and 
I  might  venture  to  appeal  to  what  is  so  much  buffooneries  of  satirists ;  who  wouU  themsehrea 
out  of  fashion  in  Paris,  I  mean  to  experience,  be  astonished  if  they  were  heU  to  the  letter  of 
I  shouU  tell  you,  that  in  my  course  I  have  their  own  descriptions.    By  listening  only  to 
known,  and,  according  to  my  measure,  have  these, your  leaders  regard  dl  things  only  onthe 
co-opa«ted  with  great  men ;  and  I  have  never  side  of  their  vices  and  faults,  and  view  those 
yet  seen  any  plan  which  has  not  been  mended  vices  and  faults  under  every  colour  ofexagg^ 
by  the  obe«rvations  of  those  who  were  much  ration.    It  is  undoubtedly  true,  thouf^  it  may 
inferiour  in  understanding  to  the  person  who  seem  paradoxical ;  but  in  general,  those  who 
took  the  lead  in  the  busiiwsB.    By  a  sk>w  but  are  habitually  empbyed  m  finding  and  dis- 
well-sustained  progress,  the  effect  of  each  step  playing  ftiults,  are  unqualified  for  the  work  of 
is  watched;  the  good  or  ill  success  of  the  first,  reformation :  because  theirminds  are  not  only 
gives  light  to  us  in  the  second;  and  so,  fitxn  unfiimished  with  patterns  of  the  fiur  and  good, 
light  to  light,  we  are  conducted  with  safety  but  by  habit  they  come  to  take  no  delight  in 
through  the  whole  series.     We  see  that  the  the  oontemplatbn  of  those  things.    By  hating 
pculs  of  the  system  do  not  dash.    The  evib  vices  too  much,  they  come  to  love  men  too 
latent  in  the  most  promising  omtrivances  are  little.    It  ii  therefore  not  wonderful,  that  they 
provided  for  as  they  arise.    One  advantage  is  should  be  indisposed  and  unable  toserve  then, 
as  little  as  possible  sacrificed  to  another.    We  From  hence  arises  the  oomplexional  disposi- 
compensate,  we  reconcile,  we  balance.    We  tion  of  aome  of  your  guides  to  pull  every  thing 
are  enabled  to  unite  into  a  oonsiitent  whole  in  pieces.    At  this  malicious  game  they  die- 
the  various  anomalies  and  contending  principles  play  the  whole  of  their  ^uadrimmiimi  activity, 
that  are  found  in  the  minds  and  affairs  of  men.  As  to  the  rest,  the  paradoxes  of  ekiqMnt  wri- 
From  hence  arises,  not  an  excellence  in  aim-  ters,  brooght  fbrth  purely  as  a  spoit  of  hney, 
plicity ,  but  one  far  superioor,  an  excellence  in  to  try  their  talents,  to  rouse  attentkm,  and  excite 
composition.     Where  the  great  interests  of  surprise,  are  taken  up  by  tliese  gentlemen,  not 
maniund  are  concerned  throu^  a  long  socoee-  in  the  spirit  of  the  original  authors,  as  meav 
sion  of  generations,  that  succession  ought  to  of  cultivating  their  taste  and  knproving  their 
be  admitted  into  some  share  in  the  councils  atyle.    These  paradoxes  become  with  thsm 
whrah  are  so  deeply  to  affect  them.    If  ji»-  aerioos  grounds  of  action,  upon  which  they 
tice  requires  this,  the  work  itself  requires  the  proceed  in  regulating  the  most  issportMit  eo» 
akl  of  more  minds  than  one  age  ean  fhmish.  came  of  the  stale.  Ckcrobidicroiiily  describee 
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Cato  aa  endeavouring  to  act  in  the  conmoo-  have  Bade  way  akeratioBB  in  the  pbn.    S$k 

wealth  upon  the  ichool  paradoxes  which  exer-  as  in  a  naUer  fttewbat  ooaliMed  I  cm  w 

cised  the  wits  of  the  junior  students  in  the  hfht,  the  system  remains  whsfanriilh  ■  i 

stoic  philoeophy.    If  this  was  true   of  Cato,  has  been  original] j  framed.     Myfewicmik 

these  gentlemen  copy  aAer  him  in  the  manner  will  be  such  as  regard  its  opirit,  its  Vaaima, 

of  some  persons  who  lived  about  his  time—  «id  its  fitness  lor  framing  a  populv  cmmm 

ptdt  tmdo  CaUmem.    Mr.  Hume  told  me,  that  weahh,  which  they  profiBss  theirs  to  be,  nfei 

be  had  from  Rousseau  himself  the  secret  of  his  to  the  ends  lor  which  anj 

principles  of  composition.   That  acute,  though  particularly  such  a 

eccentric  observer,  had  perceived,  that  tostrike  At  the  same  time  I  mean  to 

and  interest  the  public,  the  marvellous  must  sistency  widi  itself  and  its  own  pfiucififca 

be  produced ;  that  the  marvellous  of  the  hea-  Old  estabtisfaments  are  tried  try  theirrfKa 

then  mythology  had  long  since  lost  its  effect ;  If  the  people  are  happy,  united,  sisMij,  as 

that  giants,  magicians,  &iries,  and  heroes  of  powerful,  we  presonae  the  rest.    We  ooseWi 

romance  which  succeeded,  had  exhausted  the  that  to  be  good  from  whence  good  is  immi 

portJoo  of  credulity  which  belonged  to  their  In  old  establishments  rarious  conrectivss  taft 

age ;  that  now  nothing  vras  left  to  a  writer  but  been  found  for  their  aberrations  frtss  tkin. 

that  species  of  the  marrellous,  which  might  Indeed  they  are  the  results  of  various  seass- 

still  be  produced,  and  with  as  great  an  effect  as  ties  and  expediencies.    They  are  not  efts 

ever,  though  in  another  vniy ;  that  is,  themar-  constructed   after  any   theory ;  thegnsi  m 

vellous  in  life,  in  manners,  in  characters,  and  rather  drawn   from  them.     In  them  we  flia 

in  extraordinary  situations,  giving  rise  to  new  see  the  end  best  obtained,  where  the  amsi 

and  unlooked-for  strokes  in  politics  and  morals,  seem  not  perfectly   reooneUable  to  whit «» 

I  believe,  that  were  Rousseau  alive,  and  ui  may  &ocy  was  the  original  scheme.     Tk 

one  of  his  lucid  intervals,  he  would  be  shocked  means  taught  by  ejqierience   may  be  Wtts 

at  the  practical  phrenzy  of  his  scholars,  who  suited  to  pbUtical  ends  than  thoss  curtiifsJ  ii 

in  their  paradoxes  are  servile  imitators ;  and  the  original  project     They  again  ro  sctTf 

even  in  their  incredulity  discover  an  implicit  the  primitive  constitution,  and  ■■■■ir^i"'**  is> 

fiuth.  prove  the  design  itself  from  which  they  sea 

Men  who  undertake   considerable  things,  to  have  departed.    I  think  all  this  nughc  be 

even  in  a  regular  way,  ought  to  give  us  groimd  coriously  exemplified  in  the  JBritish  rrstiw- 

to  presume  ability.    But  the  physician  of  the  tion.    At  worst,  the  enours  and  deviatieBB  d 

state,  who,  not  satisfied  with  the  cure  of  dis-  every  kind  m  reckoning  are  frNmd  and  oon* 

tempers,  undertakes  to  regenerate  coortitu-  puted,  and  the  ship  proceeds  in  her  oosne. 

tions,  ought  to  shew  unoonmion  powers.  Some  Thii  is  die  case  of  old  ***^Hiiihmriili ;  bst  ■ 

very  unusual  appearances  of  wisdom  oug^t  to  a  new  and  merely  theoretic  system,  it  ii  et- 

display  themselves  on  the  face  of  the  designs  pected  that  every  contrivance  shall  ^ipav,  m 

of  those  who  appeal  to  no  practice,  and  who  the  &ce  of  it,  to  answer  its  ewls ;  espedify 

copy  afterno  model.    Has  any  such  been  ma-  where  the  projectors  are  no  way  iiiriniiiwel 

niforted?    I  shall  take  a  view  (it  shall  for  the  with  an  endeavoor  to  aoeomimDdato  the  aee 

subject  be  a  very  short  one)  of  what  the  assem-  buikling  to  an  old  one,  either  in  the  wafli  or  «b 

bly  has  done,  with  regard,  first,  to  the  oonsti-  the  fbtrndatioos. 

tution  of  the  legislature ;  in  the  next  place,  to  The  French  baflders,  dearing  away  as  aat 

that  <^  the  executive  power ;  then  to  that  of  nibbish  whatever  they  foond,  and,  like  their 

the  judicature;  afterwards  to  the  model  of  the  ornamental  gardeners,  fimning  every  thing  iMi 

army ;  andconclude  with  the  system  of  finance,  an  exact  level,  propose  to  rest  the  vHtole  kai 

to  see  whether  we  can  discover  in  any  part  of  and  general  legirialura  oo  &vee  bssas  of  tfciet 

their  schemes  the  portentous  ability,  which  different  kinds;  one  geometrical,  one  ariil^ 

may  justify  these  boki  undertakers  in  the  stH  metical,  and  the  thutd  finandsl ;  the  first  d 

periori^  which  they  assume  over  mankind  tdiich  they  call  the  bam  q^  t^ritary  ;  ihs  se- 

It  is  in  the  model  of  the  sovereign  and  pre-  condy  the  batii  of  pcpuktkm  ;  and  the  third, 

aiding  part  of  this  new  repuUic,  that  we  ^ouU  the  bam  vf  eimiribiiiitm.    For  the  aoooa^ilid»> 

expect  their  grand  display.    Here  they  were  mentof  the  first  of  these  pniposes,  they  divids 

to  prove  their  title  to  their  proud  demands,  the  area  of  their  eooBtry    IdId 


For  the  plan  itself  at  large,  and  for  the  reasons  pieces,  regularly  Kpiara,  of  eig|iteen 

on  which  it  is  grounded,  I  refer  to  the  journals  by  eighteen.    These  large  divisioas  are  cdbd 

of  the  assembly  of  tho  29th  of  September,  IkpaartmeHia,    These  they  portion»pfooesdiiV 

1788,  and  to  the  mbsoqueiitprooeedingi  which  \ij  aniMini  iiwuwimniil,  irt»  wiwaui  iw 
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drad  and  twentj  districts,  called  OoMmwiss.  their  juridicml  metaphysics.    Had  thej  stock 

These  again  they  subdivide,  st  ill  proceeding  bj  to  their  metapbysic  principles,  the  arithmetical 

square    measurement,    into  smaller  districts  process  would  be  simple  indeed.    Men,  with 

called  Gonlofu,  making  in  all  6,400.  them,  are  strictly  equal,  and  are  entitled  to 

At  first  view  this  geometrical  basis  of  theirs  equal  rights  in  their  own  government.    Eadi 

presents  not  much  to  admire  or  to  Uame.    It  head,  on  this  system,  wouU  have  its  vote,  and 

calls  for  no  great  l^;islative  talents.    Nothing  every  man  would  vote  directly  for  the  person 

more  than  an  accurate  land  surveyor,  with  his  who  was  to  represent  him  in  the  legiJatwe. 

chain,  sight,  and  theodolite,  is  requisite  for  "  But  soft— by  reguhur  degrees,    not    yet." 

such  a  plan  as  this.    In  the  old  divisions  of  This  metaphysic  principle,  to  which  law,  cas> 

the  country,  various  accidents  at  various  times,  tom,  usage,  policy,  reason,  were  to  yield,  is 

and  the  ebb  and  flow  of  various  properties  and  to  yield  itself  to  their  pleasure.    There  must 

jurisdictions,  settled   their  bounds.     These  be  many  degrees,  and  some  stages,  before  tha 

bounds  were  not  made  upon  any  fixed  system  representative  can  come  in  contact  with  his 

undoubtedly.    They  were  subject  to  some  i»>  constituent.    Indeed,  as  we  shall  soon  see, 

conveniences ;  but  they  were  inconveniences  these  two  persons  are  to  have  no  sort  of  com* 

for  whidi  use  bad  found  remedies,  and  habit  munioo  with  eadi  other.    First,  the  voters  in 

had  supplied  accommodation  and  patience.  In  the  CanAm,  who  compose  what  they  call  prU 

thb  new  pavement  of  square  within  square,  nuery  assemblies,  are  to  have  a  quaiyiealkm. 

and  this  organization  and  semi-organication  What!    a  qualification  on  the  indefeasibia 

made   on  the   system  of   Empedodes  and  rights  of  men?    Yes;  but  it  shall  be  a  very 

Buffon,  and  not  upon  any  politic  principle,  it  small  qualification.    Our  injustice  shall  be  very 

is  impossible  that  innumerable  local  incon-  little  oppressive;  only  the  local  valuation  of 

venieoces,  to  which  men  are  not  habituated,  three  days  labour  pijd  to  the  public.    Why, 

must  not  arise.    But  these  I  pass  over,  b»-  this  is  not  much,  I  readily  admit,  for  any  thing 

cause  it  requires  an  accurate  knowledge  of  the  but  the  imer  subversion  of  your  equalizing 

country,  which  I  do  not  possess,  to  specify  them,  princifde.    As  a  qualification  it  mi^  as  wen 

When  those  state  surveyors  came  to  take  a  be  let  alone ;  for  it  answers  no  one  purposa 

view  of  their  woik  of  measurement,  they  soon  for  ^idi  qualifications  are  established :  and, 

found,  that  m  politics  the  most  follacious  of  aO  on  your  ideas,  it  excludes  firom  a  vote,  the  man 

things  was  geometrical  demonstration.    They  of  all  others  nhoao  natural  equality   stands 

had  then  recourse  to  another  basis  (or  rather  the  most  in  need  of  protection  and  defence ;  I 

buttress)  to  si:^iport  the  building,  which  tot-  mean  the  man  who  has  nothing  else  but  his 

tered  on  that  false  foundation.  It  was  evident,  natural  equality  to  guard  him.    You  order 

that  the  goodness  of  the  soil,  the  number  of  him  to  buy  the  right,  whidi  you  before  told 

the  people,  their  wealth,  and  the  largeness  of  him  nature  had  given  to  him  gratoitonriy  at 

their  contribution,  made  sudi  infinite  variap  his  birth,  and  of  which  no  authority  on  earth 

tions  between  square  and  square  as  to  render  oouki  lawfiilly  deprive  him.    With  regard  to 

mensuration  a  ridiculous  standard  of  power  in  the  person  who  cannot  come  up  to  your  maiket, 

the  commonwealth,  and  equally  in  geometry  a  tyrannous  aristocracy,  as  against  him,  is 

the  most  unequal  of  all  measures  in  the  dii^  established  at  the  very  outset,  by  you  who 

tribution  of  men.    However,  they  couU  not  pretend  to  be  its  sworn  foe. 

give  it  up.    But  dividing  their  piiitical  and  The  gradation  proceeds.    These  primary 

civil   representation   into   three  parts,  they  assemblies  of  the  Conlofi  dect  deputies  to 

allotted  one  of  those  parts  to  the  square  mea-  the  Osmsmie ;  one  for  every  two  hundred 

mirement,  without  a  sin^  fact  or  calculation  qualified  inhabitants.    Here  is  the  first  medi* 

to  ascertain  wiiether  this  territorial  proportion  vm  put  between  the  primary  elector  and  tha 

of  representation  was  UAAy  assijpied,   and  representativa  legislator;  and  hers  a  now 

ou^  upon  any  principle  redly  to  be  a  third,  turnpike  is  fixed  for  taxing  the  rights  of  men 

Having  however  given  to  geometry  this  portion  with  a  second  qualification :  for  none  can  be 

(of  a  third  for  her  dower)  out  of  compliment  alected  into  the  Gmimime  who  does  not  pay 

I  suppose  to  that  sublime  science,  they  left  the  amount  of  ten  days  labour.    Nor  have  wo 

the  other  two  to  be  scuffled  for  between  tho  yet  done.    There  is  still  to  be  another  gradai- 

other  parts,  population  and  contribution.  tkm.*      These  Communet,  chosen   by   tha 

When  they  came  to  provide  for  population,  Ctmim,  choose  to  the  D^XMrtmeiU ;  and  tho 
they  were  not  able  to  proceed  quite  so  smoothly 

as  they  had  done  in  the  field  of  their  geome-  «  ^he  assembly,  in  execnUng  the  plan  of  their 

try.    Here  their  arithmetic  came  to  bear  upon  committee,  made  siime  alterations.    They  have 
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deputiei  of  tlie  Dtparimetd  choose  their  depiK 
ties  to  the  National  A»»embly.  Here  is  a  third 
barrier  of  a  senseless  qualification.  Every  de- 
puty to  the  National  Assembly  must  pay,  in  di- 
rect contribution,  to  the  value  of  a  7n»k  ofailver. 
Of  all  these  qualifying  barriers  we  must  think 
idike ;  that  they  are  impotent  to  secure  indepen- 
dence ;  strong  only  to  destroy  the  rights  of  men. 

In  all  thu  process,  which  in  its  fundamental 
elements  affects  to  consider  only  pcpulaitian 
upon  a  principle  of  natural  right,  there  is  a 
manifest  attention  to  property;  which,  how- 
ever just  and  reasonable  on  other  schemes,  is 
on  theirs  perfectly  unsupportable. 

When  they  come  to  their  third  basis,  that 
of  Contrilmtionj  we  find  that  they  have  more 
completely  lost  sight  of  the  ri^ts  of  men. 
This  last  basis  rests  entireUf  on  property.  A 
principle  totally  different  from  the  equality  of 
men,  and  utterly  irreconcilable  to  it,  is  thereby 
admitted  ;  but  no  sooner  is  this  principle  ad- 
mitted, than  (as  usual)  it  is  subverted ;  and  it 
is  not  subverted  (as  we  shall  presently  see)  to 
approximate  the  inequality  of  riches  to  the 
level  of  nature.  The  additional  share  in  the 
third  portion  of  representation  (a  portion  re- 
served exclusively  for  the  hi|[her  contribution) 
is  made  to  regard  the  dubid  only,  and  not  the 
individuals  in  it  who  pay.  It  is  easy  to  per- 
ceive, by  the  course  of  tfieir  reasonings,  how 
RTOch  they  were  embarrassed  by  their  contra- 
dictory ideas  of  the  rights  of  men  and  the 
privileges  of  riches.  The  committee  of  con- 
stitutaoB  do  as  good  as  admit  that  they  are 
wholly  irreconcilable.  "  The  relation  with 
regard  to  the  oontributioos,  is  without  doubt 
mM  (say  they)  when  the  question  is  on  the 
balance  of  the  pditical  rights  as  between  in- 
dividual and  individual ;  without  which  jmt- 
tonal  muakty  toouid  be  deetroyedf  and  an  arU- 
Isenoey  ^  the  rich  would  be  established.  But 
this  inconvenience  entirely  disappears  when 
the  proportional  relation  of  the  contribution  is 
only  considered  in  the  great  mosses,  and  is 
solely  between  province  and  province;  it 
•erves  in  that  case  only  to  form  a  just  recipro- 
cal proportion  between  tbe  cities,  without 
affecting  the  personal  rights  of  tbe  citizens." 

struck  out  one  stage  in  these  gradstlons  ;  this 
removes  a  part  of  the  objecdon  :  but  the  main 
objection,  namely,  that  in  their  scheme  the  first 
constituent  voter  has  no  connection  with  the 
representative  legislator,  remains  in  allHs  Toree. 
There  are  other  alterations,  some  possiMy  for 
Che  better,  some  certainly  for  the  worse :  but  to 
Ike  author  the  merit  or  demerit  of  these  smeller 
alterations  appears  to  be  of  no  moment,  where 
Che  scheme  itseir  is  fundamentally  vicious  and 
absurd. 


Here  the  principle  of  eontribvtkm,  as  takm 
between  man  and  man,  is  reprobated  as  mi, 
and  destructive  to  equality  ;  and  as  penuoosi 
too  ;  because  it  leads  to  tbe  estabUshoeat  of 
an  arietocraey  of  the  ridi.  However,  it  mat 
not  be  abandoned.  And  the  way  of  getdB| 
rid  of  the  difficult  is  to  estahlish  the  ineq» 
lity  as  between  department  and  departmeat, 
leaving  all  the  individuals  in  each  departzKsC 
upon  an  exact  par.  Observe,  that  this  pah^ 
between  individuals  had  been  bdSsre  des^t^ 
when  the  qualifications  within  the  departnssn 
were  settled;  nor  does  it  seem  a  mauer  of 
groat  importance  whether  the  equality  of  mes 
be  injured  by  masses  or  individually.  An  »• 
diridual  is  not  of  the  same  impc^tance  in  t 
mass  represented  by  a  few,  as  in  a  mass  n>- 
presented  by  many.  It  wouki  be  too  mudi  to 
tell  a  man  jealous  of  his  equality,  diat  tke 
elector  has  the  same  franchise  who  votes  br 
three  members  as  he  who  votes  fer  ten. 

Now  take  it  in  the  other  point  of  view,  ind 
let  us  suppose  their  principle  of  r^jreseotatioQ 
according  to  contribution,  that  b  aocordiog  lo 
riches,  to  be  well  imagined,  and  to  be  a  o^' 
cessary  basis  for  their  republic  In  this  their 
third  basis  they  asninie,  that  riches  ou^t  to 
be  respected,  wad  that  justice  and  policj  r«> 
quire  that  they  shouki  entitle  n>en,  in  sooe 
mode  or  other,  to  a  larger  share  in  the  afatt- 
nistration  of  public  affkirs ;  it  is  now  to  be 
seen  how  the  assembly  prorides  for  the  pr»* 
eminence,  or  even  for  the  security  of  tbe  rich, 
by  conferring,  in  virtue  of  their  opulence,  dnt 
larger  measure  of  power  to  their  district  whiA 
is  denied  to  them  personally.  I  readily  admit 
(indeed  I  should  lay  it  down  as  a  fundaraentil 
principle)  that  in  a  republican  gownoua, 
which  hu  a  democratic  basis,  the  rich  (k>  r»> 
quire  an  additional  security  above  what  is  ne- 
cessary to  them  in  monarchies.  They  ais 
subject  to  envy,  and  through  enry  to  o(^we»> 
sion.  On  the  present  scheme  it  is  impossibie 
to  divine  what  advantage  they  derive  from  \k9 
aristocratic  preference  upon  which  the  uneqol 
representation  of  the  masses  is  founded.  Tbe 
rich  cannot  feel  it,  either  as  a  support  to  dif^ 
nity,  or  as  security  to  fortune :  for  the  aristo- 
cratic mass  is  generated  from  purely  demo- 
cratic principle ;  and  the  preference  given  lo 
it  in  the  general  representation  has  no  sort  of 
reference  to,  or  connecti(xi  with,  the  persooi, 
upon  account  of  whose  property  this  saperioritf 
of  the  mass  is  ectablidied.  If  the  ooBtrivefs 
of  this  scheme  meant  any  a<Nt  of  lav«ur  to  the 
rich,  in  consequence  of  their  contribution,  thry 
ought  to  have  conferred  the  pririkge  either  as 
the  individual  rich,  or  on  some  class  fonasd 
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of  rich  persons,  (as  historians  represent  Serrius 
Tullius  to  have  done  in  the  eairly  constitution 
of  Rome  ;)  because  the  contest  between  the 
rich  and  the  poor  is  noC  a  struggle  between 
corporation  aiid  corporation,  but  a  contest  be- 
tween men  and  men ;  a  competition  not  be- 
tween districts,  but  between  descriptions.  It 
would  answer  its  purpose  b^ter  if  the  scheme 
were  inverted ;  that  the  votes  of  the  masses 
were  rendered  equal;  and  that  the  votes 
within  each  mass  were  proportioned  to  pro- 
perty. 

Let  iM  suppose  one  man  in  a  district  (it  is 
an  easy  supposition)  to  contribute  as  much  as 
an  hundred  of  his  neighbours.  Against  these 
he  has  but  one  vote.  If  there  were  but  one 
representative  tar  the  mass,  his  poor  neigh- 
bours would  outvote  him  by  an  hundred  to  one 
(or  that  single  representative.  Bad  enough. 
Rut  amends  are  to  be  made  him.  How? 
The  district,  in  virtue  of  his  wealth,  is  to 
choose,  say  ten  members  instead  of  one :  that 
is  to  say,  by  paying  a  very  large  contribution 
he  has  the  happiness  of  being  outvoted,  an  hun- 
dred to  one,  by  the  poor,  for  ten  representa^ 
tives,  iiMtead  of  being  outvoted  exactly  in  the 
same  proportion  for  a  single  member.  In 
trtith,  instead  of  benefiting  by  this  superiour 
quantity  of  representation,  the  rich  man  is 
subjected  to  an  additional  hardship.  The  in- 
crf'ase  of  representation  within  his  province 
sets  up  nine  persons  more,  and  as  many  more 
than  nine  as  there  may  be  democratic  candi- 
dates, to  cabal  and  intrigue,  and  to  flatter  the 
people  at  his  expense  and  to  his  oppression. 
An  interest  is  by  this  means  held  out  to  multi- 
tudes of  the  inieriour  sort,  in  obtaining  a  salary 
of  eighteen  Uvres  a  day  (to  them  a  vast  object) 
besides  the  pleasure  of  a  residence  in  Paris, 
and  their  share  in  the  government  of  the  king- 
dom. The  more  the  object!  of  ambition  are 
multiplied  and  become  democratic,  just  in  that 
proportion  the  rich  are  endangered. 

Thus  it  must  fare  between  the  poor  and  the 
rich  in  the  province  deemed  aristocratic,  vrfiich 
in  its  internal  relation  is  the  very  reverse  of 
that  character.  In  its  external  relation,  that 
is,  in  its  relation  to  the  other  provinces,  I  can- 
not see  how  the  unequal  representation,  which 
is  given  to  masses  on  account  of  weahh,  be- 
comes the  meam  of  preserving  the  equipoise 
and  the  tranquillity  of  the  commonweaMi.  For 
if  it  be  one  of  the  objects  to  secure  the  weak 
from  being  crushed  by  the  strong  (as  in  all 
society  undoubtedly  it  is)  how  are  the  smaller 
and  poorer  of  these  masses  to  be  saved  firom 
the  tyranny  of  the  more  wealthy?  Is  it  by 
adding  to  the  wealthy  further  and  more  sy»- 


tematical  means  of  oppressing  them  ?  IVhen 
we  come  to  a  balance  of  representation  be- 
tween corporate  bodies,  provincial  interests, 
emulations,  and  jealousies,  are  iiili  as  likely  to 
arise  among  them  as  among  individuals ;  and 
their  divisions  are  likely  tt>  produce  a  much 
hotter  spirit  of  dissension,  and  something  lea* 
ding  mudi  more  nearly  to  a  war. 

f  see  that  these  aristocratic  masses  are  made 
upon  what  is  called  the  principle  of  direct  con- 
tribution. Nothing  can  be  a  more  unequal 
standard  than  this.  The  indirect  contribution, 
that  which  arises  from  duties  on  consumption, 
is  in  truth  a  better  standard,  and  fbUows  and 
discovers  wealth  more  naturally  than  this  of  di- 
rect contribution.  It  is  difficult  indeed  to  fix  a 
standard  of  local  preference  on  account  of  the 
one,  or  of  the  other,  or  of  both,  because  some 
provinces  may  pay  the  more  of  either  or  of  both, 
on  accoimt  of  causes  not  intrinsic,  but  origina- 
ting from  those  very  districts  over  whom  they 
have  obtained  a  preference  in  consequence  <k 
their  ostensible  contribution.  If  the  masses 
were  independent  sovereign  bodies,  who  were  to 
provide  fbr  a  federative  treasury  by  distinct 
contingents,  and  that  the  revenue  had  not  (as 
it  has)  many  impositions  running  through  the 
whole,  which  affect  men  individually,  and  not 
corporately,  and  which,  by  their  nature,  eoo- 
fbund  all  territorial  limits,  somethins  might  be 
said  for  the  basis  of  contribution  as  raided  on 
masses.  But  of  all  things,  this  representation, 
to  be  measured  by  contribution,  is  the  naost 
diflkult  to  settle  upon  principles  of  equity,  in 
a  country,  which  renders  its  districts  as  mem- 
bers of  a  whole.  For  a  great  city,  such  as 
Bourdeaux  or  Paris,  appears  to  pay  a  vast 
body  of  duties,  almost  out  of  all  assignable 
proportion  to  other  places,  and  its  mass  k  con- 
sidered aocordingty.  But  are  these  cities  the 
true  contributors  m  that  proportion  1  No.  The 
consumers  of  the  commodities  imfwrted  into 
Bourdeaux,  who  are  scattered  throu|^  all 
France,  pay  the  import  duties  of  Bourdeaux. 
The  produce  of  the  vintaee  in  Quienne  and 
Languedoc  give  to  that  city  the  means  of  its 
conUribution  growing  out  of  an  export  com- 
merce. The  lammolders  mtto  spend  their 
estates  in  Paris,  and  are  theri^y  the  creators 
of  that  city,  contribute  tut  Paris  firom  the  pro* 
▼inces  out  of  which  their  revenues  arise.  Very 
nearly  the  same  arguments  will  apply  to  the 
representative  riiare  given  on  account  of  d&sef 
contribution:  because  the  direct  contribution 
must  be  assessed  on  weahh  real  or  presumed ; 
and  that  local  wealth  will  itself  arise  fiwi 
causes  not  k)cal,  and  which  therefore  in  equity 
ought  not  to  produce  a  local  prefbrence. 
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It  if  Tcry  ramwfcable,  that  in  this  fimda- 
neotal  regulatioo,  which  teltles  the  reprasen- 
tation  of  the  rulm  upon  the  direct  cootributioQi 
thej  have  not  jet  eettled  how  that  direct  coo- 
tributioa  shall  be  laid,  and  how  apportioned. 
Perhapa  there  ii  eome  latent  policy  towarda 
the  continuance  of  the  present  asMmbly  in 
this  stranfe  procedure.  HoweTer,  until  they 
do  this,  tlMy  can  ha?e  no  certain  constitution. 
It  must  depend  at  last  upon  the  system  of  tax- 
ation, and  must  vary  with  every  variation  in 
that  system.  As  they  have  contrived  matters, 
their  taxation  does  not  so  much  depend  on  their 
constitution,  aa  their  constitution  on  their  tax- 
ation. This  must  introduce  great  confiision 
among  the  masses ;  as  the  variable  qualifica- 
tion for  votes  within  the  district,  must,  if  ever 
real  contested  elections  take  place,  cause  infi- 
nite internal  controversies. 

To  compare  together  the  three  bases,  not 
on  their  political  reason,  but  on  the  ideas  on 
which  the  assembly  works,  and  to  try  its  con- 
sistency with  itself,  we  cannot  avoid  observing, 
that  the  principle  which  the  committee  call  the 
basis  of  population^  does  not  begin  to  operate 
firom  the  same  point  with  the  two  other  prin- 
ciples called  the  bases  of  Unitary  and  of  eon- 
tnbudoin,  which  are  both  of  an  aristocratic 
nature.  The  consequence  is,  that  ^ere  all 
three  begin  to  operate  together,  there  is  the 
moat  absurd  inequality  produced  by  the  ope- 
ration of  the  former  on  the  two  latter  princ^les. 
Every  canton  contains  four  square  leagues,  and 
is  estimated  to  contain,  on  the  average,  4^000 
inhabitants,  or  680  voters  in  the  primary  a^ 
tcm6£es,  which  vary  in  numbert  with  the  popu- 
lation of  the  canton,  and  send  one  depit^  to 
the  oraimiaM  ibr  every  900  voters.  I^m  ( 
fofu  make  a  oomnwns. 

Now  let  us  take  a  canton  containing  a 
part  tman  of  (rode,  or  a  gnat  vuxmifaduring 
foMM.  Let  us  suppose  the  population  of  thia 
canton  to  be  12,700  inhabitants,  or  i,19S 
voters,  forming  titrtt  primary  aM$embiim,  and 
■ending  ten  dtpytiet  to  the  commune. 

Oppose  to  this  one  canton  two  others  of  the 
remaining  eight  in  the  same  conunune.  These 
we  may  suppose  to  have  their  fair  population 
of  AfiA  inhabitants,  and  680  voters  each,  or 
8,000  inhabitants  and  1,360  voters,  both  toge- 
ther. These  wiQ  form  only  two  primary  ossem- 
blieOy  and  end  ody  surdeputies  to  the  commune. 

When  the  asaembly  of  the  commune  comes  to 
vote  on  the  6asi«  of  territory  ^  which  principle 
is  first  admitted  to  operate  in  that  assembly, 
the  tuiglB  eantan  vrfiich  has  half  the  territory 
of  the  oOuT  two,  win  have  ten  voices  to  sup  in 
the  election  of  tkrto  depmtiee  to  the  assembly 


of  the  department,  chomen  on  tfio 
ground  of  a  repreeentatioo  of  tevritory. 
inequality,  striking  aa  it  u,  will  be  yet  ki^ 
aggravated,  if  we  auppoae,  aa  we  Guriy  snf , 
the  eeuertd  other  cantona  of  the 
to  fall  proportiooabl  J  abort  of  the 
population,  aa  much  aa  the  jwintyii 
exceedaiL 

Now  as  Ae  bama  of  eantrSmtmn^  which  ab 
is  a  principle  admitted  first  to  operate  ia  ifai 
assembly  of  the  commune.  Let  ua  agaia  tib 
one  canton,  auch  aa  ia  atated  above.  U  tb 
whole  of  the  direct  contributions  paid  by  i 
great  trading  or  manufacturing  town  be  diviM 
equally  among  the  inhabitants,  each  io£fi- 
dual  will  be  Kamd  to  pay  much  more  tliaa  m 
individual  living  in  the  oountzy  aooordii^  to 
the  same  average.  The  whob  paid  by  ik 
inhabitants  of  the  former  wiD  be  more  thia  lbs 
whole  paid  by  the  inhabitants  of  the  latter— 
we  may  fiiirly  assimie  one-tbird  more.  T\m 
the  lt,700  inhabitanta,  or  2,193  voters  of  tb 
canton  will  pay  as  much  aa  19,060  ri''*'*«*nT*'i 
or  3,289  voters  of  the  oih^"  oontont,  which  tie 
neariy  the  estimated  proportion  of  ^"h***'*?"*' 
and  voters  cfjhe  odier  cantons.  Now  tb 
2,193  voters  wiD,  as  I  beibre  a&id,  send  ooly 
ten  deputies  to  the  aasemblj ;  the  3,289  voIbs 
win  send  surtsm.  Thus,  (or  an  equal  ebon  ia 
the  contribution  of  the  whole  eommeme,  then 
win  be  a  difierence  of  siiYeen  voices  to  fsi  ia 
voting  for  deputies  to  be  chosen  on  the  pri»> 
ciple  of  representing  the  genoul  oontrflwtiaa 
of  the  whole  commune. 

By  the  same  mode  of  oomputmtion  we  ibal 
find  15,875  inhabitants,  or  2,741  voters  of  lbs 
other  cantons,  who  pay  ono^^eixih  ucas  to  ths 
contribution  of  the  whole  oommune^  vriQ  bivs 
tine  voices  mo&k  than  the  12,700  tt»iiyi^i»«i#«, 
or  2,193  voters  of  the  one  canton. 

Such  is  the  fantastical  and  unjust  tnequality 
between  mass  and  mass,  in  thb  eurioui  r»> 
partition  of  the  rights  of  representation 
out  of  territory  wad  eaeitributieu.  The 
fications  ^ich  these  confer  are  in  truth  Mft- 
tive  qualifications,  that  give  a  right  in  aa  »• 
verse  proportion  to  the  poaaession  of  then. 

In  this  whole  contrivance  of  the  three  bases, 
consider  it  m  any  li^t  you  pbase,  I  do  net 
see  a  varie^  of  objects,  reconciled  in  one  cod- 
sistent  whole,  but  several  contradictory  prin- 
ciples reluctantly  and  irreconeiiablj  broaghl 
and  bekl  together  by  your  phikwophera,  like 
wild  beasts  shot  up  in  a  cage,  to  daw  and  bils 
each  other  to  their  mntual  destructian. 

I  am  afiuid  I  have  gone  too  fiir  into  thev 
way  of  considering  the  formation  of  a  consti- 
tution.   They  have  much,  but  bad,  metapfay^ 
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■Kij  mneb)  but  bndi  gemuBtf/t  noehy  Int  mblMy  iBd  pcwiini;  to  liy  loif  tmff  dn^g 

AIm,  propoitiooate  vitmnetic ;  bat  if  it  were  which  had  lifted  its  bead  abovo  die  levd,  or 

an  aa  enct  as  metaphjaicB,  geometry,  and  vriiich  could  senre  to  combine  or  rafy,  in  their 

arithmetic  ought  to  be,  and  iif  their  acbemea  dialieiaea,  the  diibanded  people,  under  tha 

were  perfectly  cooaiatent  in  all  thev  parta,  it  atandard  of  old  opinion.    They  have  mad* 

would  make  only  a  more  fair  and  ai^tfy  France  free  in  the  manner  in  whidi  thoaa 

Tision.    It  ft!  remarkable,  that  in  a  great  af  aincere  frienda  to  the  righta  of  mankind,  the 

rangement  of  mankind,  not  one  reference  what*  Romana,  freed  (Greece,  Macedon,  and  other 

aoerer  ia  to  be  found  to  any  thing  moral  or  nationa.    They  deatroyed  the  booda  of  their 

any  thing  politic;  nothing  that  rektea  to  the  onioo,  under  colour  of  providing  fer  the  inde* 

concerns,  the  actions,  the  paasioos,  the  into-  pendmce  of  each  of  their  citiea. 

reata  of  men.    Hommtm  non  ttfiunL  When  the  menibers  who  oompoee  theae  new 

You  see  I  only  consider  this  constitution  ai  bodiea  of  cantona,  communes,  anddepartmenlBa 

electoral,  and  leading  by  steps  to  the  national  arrangemeota  purposely  produced  through  the 

assembly.    I  do  not  enter  into  the  internal  medium  of  coniimon,  begm  to  act,  they  wfll 

goremment  of  the  departments,  and  their  g»-  find  themselres,  in  a  great  measure,  strangers 

neak)gy  throuf^  the  communes  and  cantona.  to  one  another.     The  electora  and  eleOed 

These  k>cal  governments  are,  in  the  original  throughout,  eapecially  in  the  rural  eaiiloiii^ 

plan,  to  be  as  nearly  as  possible  composed  m  will  be  frequently  withfout  any  dril  habitudea  or 

the  same  manner  and  on  the  same  principles  coonectiotts,  or  any  of  that  natural  diacipliae 

with  the  electire  aaaemblies.    They  are  each  wUch  ia  the  aoul  of  a  true  republic.    Magis* 

of  them  bodies  perfectly  compact  and  rounded  trates  and  coUectora  of  revenue  are  now  no 

in  themsdves.  knger  anqnainted  with  their  diatricts ;  btshopo 

You  cannot  but  perceive  in  this  scheme,  that  with  their  dioceses,  or  curatea  with  their  pa- 

it  haa  a  direct  and  immediate  tendency  lo  ridiea.    Theae  new  ooloniea  of  the  ri|^  of 

aever  France  into  a  variety  of  republics,  and  men  bear  a  strong  resemblance  to  that  sort  of 

to  render  them  totally  independent  of  each  military  ooloniea  y^hkh  Tadtna  baa  ohaerred 

other,  without  any  direct  conatitntional  means  upon  in  the  declining  policy  of  Rome.    Jm 

of  coherence,  connection,  or  aubordination,  better  and  wiaer  days  (whatever  course  tbej 

except  what  may  be  derived  from  their  aoqui-  took  with  foreign  nationa)  they  were  careid 

eacence  ia  the  detemunations  of  the  general  to  make  the  elements  of  a  methodical  aubordi- 

congreas  of  the  ambaasadora  from  each  ind»-  nation  and  settlement  lo  be  coeval ;  and  even 

pendent  republic.    Such  in  reality  is  the  n»-  to  lay  the  foundations  of  discipline  in  the  miU» 

tiooal  assembly,  and  such  governments  I  admit  tary.*^    But,  when  all  the  good  arta  had  foBea 

to  exist  in  the  world,  thou^  in  forma  infinitely  into  niin,  they  proceeded,  as  your  aaaembly 

more  suitable  tothe  local  and  habitual  drcum-  does,  upon  tlie  equality  of  men,  and  with  ai 

stances  of  their  people.     But  such  aasoda-  little  judgment,  and  as  little  care  for  thoao 

tions,  rather  than  bodies  poUtie,  have  gene-  tUngs  which  make  a  republic  tolerable  or  do- 

raUy  been  the  effect  of  necessity,  not  dioice ;  rable.    But  in  this,  as  well  as  almost  every 

and  I  believe  the  present  Frendi  power  is  die  instance,  your  new  oommonwealdi  ia  bonit 

very  first  body  of  citizens,  who,  having  obtai-  and  bred,  and  fed,  in  thoae  corruptions  which 

nedfiillauthority  to  do  widi  their  country  what  mafk  degenerated  and   worn-out  republics, 

they  pleased,  have  choaen  to  diasever  it  in  Your  child  cornea  into  the  woridwidi  the  sjmp- 

this  barbarous  manner.  toma  of  deadi ;  the  faaim  JEBppocnUea  forma 

It  is  impossible  not  to  observe,  that  in  the  die  character  of  ita  pbysiogiiQiny,  and  the 

spirit  of  diis  geometrical  distribution,  and  prognostic  of  ilafi^. 

arithmetical  arrangement,  these  pretended  citi»  The  legislators  idio  framed  the  ancient  re- 

zens  treat  France  exacdy  like  a  country  of  pnblica  knew  that  their  business  was  too  aidy- 
conqoest.    Acting  aa  oonqoeroors,  they  have 

imitated  the  policy  of  the  hardbeet  of  that  haiah  *  Non,  nt  oUm,  onlvers«  leriones  deduceban- 

race.    The  policy  of  such  baibarous  vfctors,  tur  cum  trlbunte,  et  centurionlbui,  et  sul  cjHus- 

dieir  feelmgs,  has  ever  been,  as  much  aa  m  diverris  manipuUs,  sine  rectore,  sfne  affeedbue 

them  Uy,  to  destroy  all  vestiges  of  the  ancient  mutuls,  quasi  ex  alto  genere  mortalium,  reMole 

country,  in  religion,  in  polity,  in  laws  and  in  ta  unum  collecd,  numerus  "fli*»J«*5. foRmla. 

^;to3lian^to^  2^^r!fci>i'-.r^^^ 

produce  a  general  poverty ;  to  put  up  dieir  Ue^ialnadonal aas«nblles, in dils absurd  and 

properties  to  auction ;  to  crab  ueir  prinoaa,  senseless  consiiradon. 
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out  to  be  accomplished  with  no  better  aftpuratiit  for  the  sake  of  simple  telling,  and  not  tofifoti 
than  the  metaphysics  of  an  under  graduate,  whose  power  is  to  arise  from  their  place  ia 
and  the  mathematics  and  arithmetic  d*  an  ex-  the  taUe.  The  elements  of  their  own  metx* 
ciseman.  They  had  to  do  with  men,  and  they  physics  might  have  taught  them  better  leasoas. 
were  obliged  to  study  human  nature.  They  The  troll  of  their  categorical  table  mi^  ka>« 
had  to  do  with  cilijtens,  and  they  were  obliged  informed  them  tfiat  there  was  somethiB*  ob* 
to  study  the  effects  of  those  habits  which  are  in  the  intellectual  world  besides  mhwtmct  ud 
communicated  by  the  circumstances  of  civil  quaaiii^.  They  might  learn  from  the  cal^ 
Kfe.  They  were  sensible  that  the  operation  chism  of  metaphysics  that  theie  wwe  m^ 
of  this  second  nature  on  the  first  produced  a  heads  more,^  in  every  complex  delibentioa, 
new  combination;  and  thence  arose  many  which  they  have  never  thought  <£y  ihoo^ 
diversities  among  men,  according  to  their  these,  of  aU  the  ton,  are  the  subject  oo  wfavi 
birth,  their  education,  their  professions,  the  the  slull  of  man  can  operate  any  thing  at  A 
periods  of  their  lives,  their  residence  in  towns         So  far  from  this  able  dispoeitioo  of  aooe  d 

or  in  the  country,  their  several  ways  of  ac-  the  old  republican  legislators,  which  iJkm 

quiring  and  of  feeing  property,  and  according  with  a  solicitous  accuracy  the  moral  <v^ii^«— 
to  the  quality  of  the  property  itself,  all  which     and  propensities  of  men,  they  have  leveBdl 

rendereid  them  as  it  were  so  many  difTerent  and  crushed  together  all  the  orders  which  ikej 

species  of  animals.    From  hence  they  thought  found,    even    imdcr    the    coarse    unartiBrai 

themselves  obliged  to  dispose  their  citizens  arrangement  of  the  naonarchy,  in  which  smb 

into  such  classes,  and  to  place  them  in  such  of  government  the  classing  of  the  citixeu  ia 

situations  in  the  state  as  their  peculiar  habits  not  of  so  much  importance  as  in  a  republic  It 

might  qualify  them  to  fill,  and  to  allot  to  them  i"  Urue,  however,  that  every  such  daasificatiaB, 

such  appropriate  privileges  as  might  secure  to  if  properly  ordered,  is  good   in  aU  fanat  r>f 

Uiem  what  their  specific  occasions  required,  government;   and  composes  a  strong  bamer 

and  which  might  furnish  to  each  description  against  the  excesses  of  despotism,  as  well  as  it 

■uch  force  as  might  protect  it  in  the  conflict  it  the  necessary  means  of  giving  effect  and 

caused  by  the  diversity  of  interests,  that  must  permanence  to  a  republic.     For  want  of  »)mr> 

exist,  and  must  contend,  in  all  complex  soci-  thing  of  this  kind,  if  the  present  project  of  a 

ety:  for  the  legidator  would  have  been  asha-  republic  should  &il,  all  securities  to  a  nsx^ 

med,  that  the  coarse  husbandman  should  well  rated  freedom  fail  along  with  it ;   all  the  indi- 

know  how  to  assort  and  to  use  his  sheep,  rect  restraints  which  mitigate  despotism  are 

horses,  and  oxen,  and  should  have  enough  of  removed ;   insomuch  that  if  monarchy  shosid 

common  sense  not  to  abstract  and  equalize  ever  again  obtain  an   entire   ascendency  ia 

them  all  into  animals,  without  providing  for  France,  under  this  or  under  any  other  dynastt, 

each  kind  an  appropriate  food,  care,  and  em-  it  will  probably  be,  if  not  voluntarily  teiapered 

ployment ;  whilst  he,  the  oeoonomist,  disposer  ^  setting  out,  by  the  wise  and  virtuous  comt- 

and  shepherd  of  his  own  kindred,  subliming  aels  of  the  prince,  the  most  completeiy  avbi- 

himself  into  an  airy  metaphysician,  was  re-  trary  power  that  has  ever  appeared  oo  esrtk. 

sohred  to  know  nothing  of  his  flodcs  but  as  men  This  is  to  play  a  roost  desperate  game, 
in  general.    It  is  for  this  reason  that  Mon-        The  confusion,  which  attends  on  all  audi 

tesquieu  observed  very  justly,  that  in  their  proceedings,  they  even  declare  to  be  ooc  U 

classification  of  the  citizens,  the  great  legisla-  their  objects,  and  they  hope  to  secure  their 

tors  of  antiquity  made  the  greatest  display  of  constitution  by  a  terrour  of  a  return  of  tboee 

tiieir  powers,  and  even  soared  above  them-  ovils  which  attended  their  "*^iking  it.    ^Bj 

selves.    It  is  here  that  your  modem  legisU-  this,"  say  they,  «  its  destruction  will  become 

tors  have  gone  deep  into  the  negative  series,  diflkult  to  authority,  which  cannot  break  it  i^ 

and  sunk  even  below  their  own  nothing.    As  without  the  entire  disorganization  of  the  wbok 

the  first  sort  of  legislators  attended  to  the  state."    They  presume,  that  if  this  authtvirf 

different  kinds  of  citizens,  and  combined  them  should  ever  come  to  the  same  degree  of  power 

into  one  commonwealth,  the  others,  the  meta-  that  they  have  acquired,  it  vrouU  make  a  man 

physical  and  alchemistical  legislators,  have  moderate  and  chastised  use  of  it,  and  woold 

taken  the  direct  contrary  course.    They  have  piously  tremble  entirely  to  disorganize  the  state 

attempted  to  confound  all  sorts  of  citizens,  as  m  the  savage  manner  that  they  have  donr. 

well  as  they  could,   into  one    homogeneous  They  expect,  from  the  virtues  of  retumiag 
mass ;  and  then  they  divided  this  their  amal- 

j^  into  a  number  of  incoherent  repuUiai.        ^  ^^^^^^^^  r^,^^j^  ^^.    ^ 

1  bey  reduce  men  to  kmss  counters,  msrelj  do,  Situs.  Habitus. 
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de^HJtism,  die  Mcuritjr  which  is  to  be  enjoyed 
by  the  ofispring  of  their  popular  vices. 

I  wish,  Sir,  that  you  and  my  readers  would 
give  an  attentive  perusal  to  the  work  of  M.  de 
Calonne,  on  this  subject.  It  is  indeed  noC 
only  an  eloquent  but  an  able  and  instructive 
performance.  1  confine  myself  to  what  he  sayi 
relative  to  the  constitution  of  the  new  state, 
and  to  the  condition  of  the  revenue.  As  to  the 
disputes  of  this  minister  with  his  rivals,  I  do 
not  wish  to  pronounce  upon  them.  As  little  do 
I  mean  to  hazard  any  opinion  concerning  hia 
ways  and  means,  financial  or  political,  for 
taking  his  country  out  of  its  pres«it  disgracelul 
and  deplorable  situation  of  servitude,  anardiyi 
bankruptcy,  and  beggary.  I  cannot  speculate 
quite  so  sanguiuely  as  he  does:  but  he  is  a 
Frenchman,  and  has  a  closer  duty  relative  to 
those  objects,  and  better  means  of  judging  of 
them,  than  I  can  have.  I  wish  that  the  formal 
avowal  which  he  refers  to,  made  by  one  of  the 
principal  leaders  in  the  assembly,  concerning 
the  tendency  of  their  scheme  to  bring  France 
not  only  from  a  monarchy  to  a  republic,  but 
from  a  republic  to  a  mere  confederal,  may  be 
▼ery  particulariy  attended  to.  It  adds  new 
force  to  my  observations ;  and  indeed  M.  de 
Calonne's  work  supplies  my  deficiencies  by 
many  new  and  striking  arguments  on  most  of 
the  subjects  of  this  letter.** 

It  is  this  resolution,  to  break  their  country 
into  separate  republics,  which  has  driven  them 
into  the  greatest  number  of  their  difficulties 
and  contradictions.  If  it  were  not  for  this,  all 
the  questions  of  exact  equality,  and  these 
balances,  never  to  be  settled,  of  individual 
rights,  population,  and  contribution,  wouki  be 
wholly  useless.  The  representation,  though 
derived  from  parts,  would  be  a  duty  whidi 
equally  regarded  the  whole.  Each  deputy  to 
the  assembly  would  be  the  representative  of 
France,  and  of  all  its  de8cri{)tiaos,  of  the  many 
and  of  the  few,  of  the  rich  and  of  the  poor,  of 
the  great  districts  and  of  the  small.  AH  these 
districts  would  themselves  be  subordinate  to 
some  standing  authority,  existing  indepein 
dently  of  them ;  an  authori^  in  which  their 
representation,  and  every  diing  that  bebngs  to 
it,  originated,  and  to  which  it  was  pointed. 
This  standing,  imalterable,  fundamental  go- 
vernment wodd  make,  and  it  is  the  only  thing 
which  could  make,  that  territory  truly  and  pro- 
perly a  whole.  With  us,  when  we  elect 
popular  representatives,  we  send  them  to  a 
council,  in  which  each  man  individually  is  a 
subject,  and  submitted  to  a  goremment  com 

*  See  L'Etat  de  la  France,  p.  S6S. 


plete  in  an  its  oidinary  fuoctioiiB.  With  yon 
the  elective  assemMy  is  the  sovereign,  and  the 
sole  sovereign ;  all  the  members  are  therefore 
integral  parts  of  this  sole  sovereignty.  But 
vrith  us  it  is  totally  different.  With  us  the 
representative,  sepaurated  from  the  other  parts, 
can  have  no  action  and  no  existence.  The 
government  is  the  point  of  reference  of  the 
several  members  and  districts  of  our  repres«»- 
tation.  This  is  the  centre  of  our  unity.  This 
government  of  reference  is  a  trustee  for  the 
whoUf  and  not  for  the  parts.  So  is  the  other 
branch  of  our  public  council,  I  mean  the  house 
of  lords.  With  us  the  king  and  the  kirds  are 
several  and  joint  securities  for  the  equality 
of  each  district,  each  province,  each  city. 
When  did  you  hear  in  Great  Britain  of  any 
prorince  si^ering  from  the  inequality  of  iti 
representation ;  what  district  from  having  no 
representation  at  all  ?  Not  only  our  mooarchy 
and  our  peerage  secure  the  equali^  on  which 
our  unity  dq>etMls,  but  it  is  the  spirit  of  the 
house  of  commons  itself.  The  very  inequality 
of  representation,  which  is  so  foolishly  com- 
plained of,  is  perhaps  the  very  thing  which 
prevents  us  from  thinking  or  acting  as  mem* 
hers  for  districts.  Cornwall  elects  as  many 
members  as  all  Scotland.  But  is  Cornwall 
better  taken  care  of  than  ScotUmd  ?  Few  trou- 
ble their  heads  about  any  of  your  bases,  out  of 
some  giddy  dubs.  Mostof  those  vdio  wish  for 
any  change,  upon  any  plausible  grounds^  desire 
it  on  different  ideas. 

Tour  new  constitution  is  the  very  reverse  of 
ours  in  its  principle ;  and  I  am  astonished  bow 
any  persons  ooidd  dream  of  hoUing  out  any 
thing  done  in  it  as  an  example  for  Great  Bri- 
tain. With  you  there  is  little,  or  rather,  no 
connection  between  the  last  representative  and 
the  first  constituent.  The  member  who  goes 
to  the  national  assembly  is  not  chosen  by  the 
people,  nor  accountable  to  them.  There  are 
three  elections  before  he  is  chosen :  two  sets 
of  magistracy  intervene  between  him  and  the 
primary  assembly,  so  as  to  render  him,  as  I 
have  nid,  an  ambassador  of  a  state,  and  not 
the  representative  of  the  people  within  a  state. 
By  this  the  whole  spirit  c^  the  election  is 
changed;  nor  can  any  corrective  your  consti- 
tution-mongers have  devised,  render  him  any 
thing  else  than  what  he  is.  The  very  attempt 
to  do  it  would  ineritaUy  introduce  a  oonfiisioQ, 
if  possible,  more  horrid  than  the  preeent.  There 
is  no  way  to  make  a  connection  between  the 
original  constituent  and  the  representative,  but 
1^  the  circuitous  means  which  may  lead  the 
candidate  to  apply  in  the  first  instance  to  the 
primary  electors,  in  order  that  by  their  audio- 
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ritative  intmctiom  (and  something  more  per- 
bapt)  these  primsry  electora  may  force  the  two 
■loceeding  bodies  of  electors  to  make  a  dioice 
agreeable  to  their  wishes.  But  this  would 
plainly  subvert  the  whole  scheme.  It  would 
be  to  plunge  them  back  into  that  tumult  and 
ooniusicii  of  popular  election,  which  by  their 
interposed  gradation  of  elections,  they  mean  to 
avoid,  and  at  length  to  risk  the  whole  fortune 
of  the  state  with  tlKise  who  have  the  least  know- 
ledge of  it,  and  the  least  interest  in  it.  This 
b  a  perpetual  dilemma,  into  which  they  are 
thrown  by  the  vicious,  weak,  and  contradictory 
principles  they  have  chosen.  Unless  the  peo- 
ple break  up  and  level  this  gradation,  it  is 
plain  that  they  do  not  at  all  substantially  elect 
to  the  assembly ;  indeed  they  elect  as  little  in 
i^tpearance  as  reality. 

What  is  it  we  all  seek  fi>r  in  an  election? 
To  answer  its  real  purposes ;  you  must  first 
possess  the  means  of  Imowing  the  fitness  of 
jTourman;  and  th«i  you  must  retain  some  hold 
upon  him  by  personal  obligation  or  dependence. 
For  what  end  are  these  primary  electors  com- 
plimented, or  rather  mocked  with  a  choice  ? 
They  can  never  know  any  thing  of  the  qualities 
of  him  that  is  to  serve  them,  nor  has  he  any 
obligation  whatsoever  to  them.  Of  all  the 
powers  imfit  to  be  delegated  by  those  who  have 
any  real  means  of  judging,  that  most  peculiarly 
unfit  is  what  relates  to  a  perwomtU  choice.  In 
case  of  abuse,  that  body  of  primary  electors 
never  can  call  the  representative  to  an  account 
for  his  conduct.  He  is  too  far  removed  from 
them  in  the  chain  of  representation.  If  he 
acts  improperiy  at  the  end  of  his  two  years' 
lease,  it  doies  not  concern  him  for  two  years 
more.  By  the  new  Frrach  constitution  the 
best  and  the  wisest  representatives  go  equally 
with  the  worst  into  this  Limbmt  Patnan. 
Their  bottoms  are  supposed  foul,  and  they 
must  go  into  dock  to  be  refitted.  Every  man 
wbo  ham  served  in  an  assembly  is  ineligible  for 
two  years  after.  Just  as  these  magistrates 
begin  to  learn  their  trade,  like  chimney^'swee- 
pers,  they  are  disqualified  ftsr  exercising  it. 
Superficial,  new,  petulant  acquisition,  and  in- 
terrupted, dronish,  broken,  ill  recollection,  is 
fo  be  the  destined  character  of  all  your  future 
govemoura.  Tour  constitution  has  too  much 
of.jealousy  to  have  much  of  sense  in  it.  You 
consider  the  breach  of  trust  in  the  represents- 
tive  so  principally,  that  3rou  do  not  at  all  regard 
the  question  of  his  fitness  to  execute  it. 

This  purgatory  interval  is  not  unfavourable 
to  a  fidthless  representative,  who  may  be  as 
good  a  canvasser  as  he  was  a  bad  govemour. 
In  this  time  he  m^y  cabal  himself  into  a  supo- 


riority  over  the  wiaost  and  most  virtDooa.  Am, 
in  the  end,  all  the  membera  of  this  ebcthrs 
constitution  are  equally  fu^thre,  and  exist  oaly 
fijr  the  election,  they  may  be  no  kx^n  tks 
same  pwsons  who  had  choaen  him,  to  iHisbi 
be  is  to  be  reapooaible  when  he  solicits  for  a 
renewal  of  his  trust.  To  caJl  all  the  secoadbiy 
electors  of  the  Onmmmc  to  aocoont,  isri(fics> 
kxis,  impracticable^  and  iDijuat ;  they  may  thosi* 
iehres  have  been  deceived  in  their  choice,  ■ 
the  third  set  of  electora,  thoae  c£tJtutIkpmt- 
wmU,  may  be  in  theirs.  In  your 
responsibility  carmot  exist. 

Finding  no  sort  of  principle  of 
with  each  other  in  the  nature  and  ccsatinffioa 
of  the  several  new  republics  of  France,  I  eoa- 
sidered  what  cement  the  legislators  had  yixh 
▼ided  for  them  fi-om  any  extraneous  maierisb. 
Their  confederations,  their  ipectoKJes,  thdr  d«ie 
feasts,  and  their  enthusiasm,  I  take  no  aotioe 
of;  they  are  nothing  but  mere  tricks ;  but  tn> 
cing  their  policy  through  their  actiose,  I  >l»i«fc 
I  can  distittguiih  the  arrangements  by  which 
they  propose  to  hokl  these  repuUics  logeditf . 
The  first,  is  the  a»y(scafM«»,  with  the  ompu^ 
iory  paper  currency  annexed  to  it;  the  seoood, 
is  the  supreme  power  <^  the  city  ot  Park ;  tiM 
third,  is  the  general  army  of  the  stats.  Of 
this  last  I  shall  reserve  what  I  have  to  saj, 
until  I  come  to  consider  the  aim?  as  an  bsbi 
byitselC 

As  to  the  operation  of  the  first  (the 
cation  and  paper  currency)  merely  as  a  < 
I  camiot  deny  that  these,  the  one  depcndii^ 
on  the  other,  may  for  some  time  t^mnptmt^  (qom 
aovt  of  cement,  if  their  madness  and  folly  n 
the  management,  and  in  the  tempering  of  ths 
parts  together,  does  not  produce  a  lep^ka  ia 
the  very  outseL  But  allowing  to  the  sdieat 
some  coheroBce  and  some  duration,  it  appean 
to  me,  that  if,  afler  a  while,  tbe  con&catiaa 
should  not  be  found  sufficient  to  a^iptft  ths 
paper  coinage,  (as  I  am  morally  certain  it  wil 
not,)  then,  instead  of  cementing,  it  wil  add 
infinite^  to  the  dissociation,  distraction,  aad 
confusion  of  these  confederate  republics,  both 
with  relation  to  each  other,  and  to  the  sevftal 
parts  within  themselves.  Bat  if  the  confisca- 
lion  should  so  &r  succeed  as  to  sink  the  paper 
currency,  the  cement  is  gone  with  the  ciiods- 
tioa.  In  the  mean  time  its  binding  ferce  will 
be  very  uncertain,  and  it  will  straiten  or  lelsx 
with  every  variation  in  the  cradit  of  ihs 
paper. 

One  thing  only  is  certain  in  this  schoas, 
which  is  an  eflfect  seemingly  coBateral,  bat 
direct,  I  have  no  doubt,  in  the  minds  of  thoss 
who  condiict this  business,  that  is,  its  efieeta 
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producing  an  OSigtrthf  in  every  om  of  the 
republics.  A  paper  circulatioo,  not  founded 
on  any  real  money  deposited  or  engaged  for, 
amounting  already  to  fbur-and-forty  milliona 
of  En^ish  money,  and  this  currency  by  force 
substituted  in  die  place  of  the  coin  of  the  king- 
dom, becoming  thereby  the  substance  of  its 
revenue,  as  well  as  the  medium  of  all  its  conv 
mercial  and  civil  intercourse,  must  put  the 
whole  of  what  power,  authority  and  inflncnee 
is  left,  in  any  form  whatsoever  it  may  assume, 
into  the  hands  of  the  managers  and  oooducton 
of  diis  circulation. 

In  England  we  feel  the  influence  of  the  bank ; 
though  it  \s  oidythe  centre  of  a  voluntary  dea- 
ling. He  knows  little  indeed  of  the  influence 
of  money  upon  mankind,  who  does  not  see  the 
force  of  the  management  of  a  monied  ooooera, 
whKh  is  80  much  more  extensive,  and  in  its 
nature  so  much  more  depending  on  the  mana- 
gers than  any  of  ours.  But  this  is  not  merdy 
a  money  concern.  There  is  another  member 
in  the  system  inseparably  connected  with  this 
money  management.  It  consiMs  in  the  means 
of  drawing  out  at  discretion  portions  of  tha 
confiscated  lands  for  sale;  and  carrying  oo  a 
process  of  continual  transmutation  of  paper  into 
land,  and  land  into  paper.  When  we  folk>w 
this  process  in  its  effects,  we  may  conceiva 
something  of  the  intensity  of  the  force  with 
which  this  system  must  operate.  By  thb 
means  the  spirit  of  money  jobbing  and  specu- 
lation goes  into  the  mass  of  land  itself,  and 
incorporates  with  it  By  this  kind  of  operation, 
that  species  of  property  becomes  (as  it  vrere) 
volatilised ;  it  assumes  an  unnatural  and  moo- 
strous  activi^,  and  therein  throws  into  tha 
hands  of  the  several  managers,  principal  and 
subordinate,  Parisian  and  proviiicial,  all  tha 
representative  of  mooey,  and  perhaps  a  fiiU 
tMith  part  of  all  the  land  in  France,  which  has 
now  acquired  the  worst  and  most  pernicious 
part  of  the  evil  of  a  paper  circulation,  the 
greatest  possible  uncertainty  in  its  value.  They 
have  reversed  the  Latonian  kindness  to  the 
fauided  property  of  Delos.  They  have  sent 
theirs  to  be  blown  about,  like  the  li^t  fiag- 
menta  of  a  wreck,  ora»  et  littara  drmm. 

The  new  dealers  being  all  habitually  adven- 
turers, and  without  any  fixed  habits  or  local 
predilections,  will  purchase  to  job  oat  again, 
as  the  marketof  paper,  or  of  mooey,  or  of  land 
shall  present  an  advantage.  For  though  a  holy 
bishop  thinks  that  agriculture  wiQ  derive  great 
advantages  firom  tbe  '<  eHiigkm§d^  usurera 
who  are  to  purchase  the  church  coofiscatians, 
I,  who  am  not  a  good,  but  an  old  farmer,  with 
great  humility  b^  leave  to  tell  his  lata  kxd- 


ship,  that  osniy  is  not  titfar  of  agriorilura; 
and  if  the  word  "  enlightened"  be  ondeistood 
according  to  the  new  dictionary,  as  it  always 
is  in  your  new  schools,  I  cannot  conceive  how 
a  man's  not  believing  in  Qcd  can  teach  him  to 
activate  the  earth  with  the  least  of  any  addi- 
tional skill  or  encouragement  ''Diis  immor- 
talibus  sero,*'  said  andd  Roman,  when  he  heU 
one  handle  of  the  plough,  vrfailst  Death  held 
the  other.  Though  you  were  to  join  in  the 
cononissioo  all  the  directors  of  the  two  acade- 
mies to  the  directors  of  the  Ctme^EwampU^ 
an  old  experienced  peasant  is  vrorth  them  all. 
I  have  ^  more  infiMrmation  upon  a  curious 
and  interesting  branch  of  hm^andry,  in  one 
short  cooversatkm  with  an  <M  Carthusian  monk, 
Chan  I  have  derived  (rom  all  the  Bank  direo- 
tors  that  I  have  ever  conversed  with.  How- 
ever, there  is  no  cause  for  apprehension  firom 
the  meddling  of  money-dealers  with  rural  csoo- 
nomy.  These  gentlemen  are  too  wise  in  their 
generation.  At  first,  perhaps,  their  tender  and 
susceptible  imaginations  may  be  captivated 
vrith  the  innocent  and  uiqirofitable  delists  off 
a  pastoral  life;  but  in  a  little  time  tlMy  wiU 
find  that  agriculture  ii  a  trade  much  more  lab(^ 
nous,  and  much  less  hmrative  than  that  which 
they  had  left.  After  making  its  panegyric^ 
tiiey  will  turn  their  bads  on  it  like  their  great 
preoMsoi  and  prototype.  Th^  may,  like  him, 
begin  by  singing  «  Beotes  las''— but  vrfaat  will 
be  the  end? 

Haw  ubl  locutus  foBnerator  Alphius, 
Jam  Jam  futurua  rueAicus 
Omnem  ralegft  idlbas  pecunfaun ; 
Qiusrlt  calendls  ponere. 

They  will  cultivate  the  Cotasf  ^  EgUmfUa- 
der  the  sacred  auspices  of  this  prelate,  with 
much  more  profit  than  its  vine-yaids  and  its 
oom-fiekk.  They  will  empk>y  their  talents 
according  to  their  habits  and  their  interests. 
They  wiQ  not  foUow  the  plough  whilst  they 
can  direct  treasuries,  and  govern  provinces. 

Your  legislators,  in  every  thing  new,  are 
the  very  fint  who  have  fiMinded  a  common- 
wealth upon  gaming,  and  infiised  this  spirit 
into  it  as  its  vital  breath.  The  great  objea 
in  these  poUtios  is  to  metamorphose  France, 
from  a  great  kingdom  into  one  great  play- 
table;  to  turn  its  inhabitants  into  a  nation  of 
gamesters;  to  make  speculation  as  extensive 
as  life ;  to  mix  it  with  all  its  concerns ; 
and  to  divert  the  whole  of  the  hopes  and  fean 
of  the  people  frooi  their  usual  channels,  into 
the  impulses,  passions,  and  supentituos  of 
those  who  live  on  chances.  Th^  kMidly 
proclaim  tkmr  opinioD,  that  this  their  present 
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qreUm  of  a  republic  cwmot  poraibly  «xist 
without  this  kind  of  gaming  fuiid ;  and  that 
the  very  thread  of  its  life  is  spun  out  of  the 
staple  of  these  speculations.  The  old  gaming 
in  fiands  was  suschieTous  enough  undoubtedly ; 
but  it  was  so  only  to  indiriduds.  Even  iHien 
it  had  its  greatest  extent,  in  the  Misstssippt 
and  South  Sea,  it  a£RM:ted  but  few,  compa- 
ratively ;  where  it  extends  further,  as  in  lotte- 
ries, the  spirit  has  but  a  single  object  But 
where  the  law,  which  in  most  circumstances 
forbids,  and  in  none  countenances  gaming,  is 
itself  debauched,  so  as  to  reverse  its  nature 
and  policy,  and  expressly  to  force  the  subject 
to  this  destructive  table,  by  bringing  the  spirit 
and  symbols  of  gaming  into  the  minutest  mat- 
ters, and  engaging  every  body  in  it,  and  in 
every  thing,  a  more  dreadful  epidemic  dis- 
temper of  that  kind  is  spread  than  yet  has  ap- 
peared in  the  worid.  With  you  a  man  can 
neither  earn  nor  buy  his  dinnw,  without  a 
speculation.  What  he  receives  in  the  morning 
will  not  have  the  same  value  at  night.  What 
he  is  compelled  to  take  as  pay  for  an  dd  debt, 
will  not  be  received  as  the  same  when  he 
eomes  to  pay  a  debt  contracted  by  himself; 
nor  will  it  be  the  same  when  by  prompt  pajr* 
meat  he  would  avoid  oontractuig  any  debt  at 
alL  Industry  must  wither  away.  GBconomy 
must  be  driven  from  your  country.  Car^ul 
provision  will  have  no  existence.  Who  will 
labour  without  knowing  the  amount  of  his 
pay  ?  Who  will  study  to  increase  what  none 
can  estimate  ?  Who  will  accumulate,  when 
he  does  not  know  the  value  of  what  he  saves? 
If  you  abstract  it  from  its  uses  in  gaming,  to 
accumulate  your  paper  wealth,  would  be  not 
the  providence  of  a  man,  but  the  distempered 
instinct  of  a  jackdaw. 

The  truly  melancholy  part  of  the  policy  <^ 
systematically  making  a  nation  of  gamesters 
ii  this ;  that  though  all  are  forced  to  play,  few 
can  understand  the  game ;  and  fewer  still  are 
in  a  condition  to  avail  themselves  of  that 
knowledge.  The  many  must  be  the  dupes  of 
the  few  who  conduct  the  machine  of  these 
speculations.  What  effect  it  must  have  oo 
the  country-people  is  visible.  The  townsman 
can  calculate  from  day  to  day :  not  so  the  in- 
habitant of  the  country.  When  the  peasant 
first  brings  lus  com  to  market,  the  magistrate 
in  the  towns  obliges  him  to  take  the  assignat 
at  par ;  when  he  goes  to  the  shop  with  his  mo- 
ney, he  finds  it  seven  por  cent,  the  wotm  for 
crossing  the  way.  This  market  he  will  not 
readily  resort  to  again.  The  towns-people 
will  be  inflamed!  they  will  force  the  country- 
people  to  bring  their  ooro.    Resistance  will 


begin,  and  the  tmarden  of  Paris  and  Sl  !>•• 
nis  may  be  feoewad  all  tluough  Prance. 

What  signifies  the  empty  conplisseat  fui 
to  the  country  by  ^ving  it  perhaps  mace  tfau 
its  diare  in  dbe  tbaory  c^your  refireseittataaB  T 
Where  have  you  placed  the  real  power  owr 
nonied  and  landed  circulation  ?  Where  bsis 
you  placed  the  means  of  raising  and  hSaq 
the  value  of  every  man's  freehold?  Tbu* 
whose  operations  can  take  from,  or  add  tes 
per  cent,  to,  the  possessions  of  every  mss  m 
France,  must  be  the  masters  of  every  mas  m 
France.  The  vidiole  of  the  power  obtaisd 
by  this  revolution  will  settle  in  the  vamm 
among  the  burghers,  and  the  monied  diracMt 
vrho  lead  them.  The  landed  gentleonn,  thi 
yeoman,  and  the  peasant,  have,  none  of  tbea, 
habits,  or  inclinations,  or  experience,  wbkb 
can  lead  them  to  any  share  in  this  the  sots 
source  of  power  and  influence  now  Ufi  is 
France.  The  very  nature  of  a  coouiry  Efc, 
the  veiy  nature  of  landed  property,  in  aQ  te 
occupations,  and  all  the  pleasores  they  aflbrd, 
render  combination  and  arrangement  (the  soie 
way  of  procuring  and  exerting  inflneDoe)  is 
a  manner  impossible  among  cmmtry-peopie. 
Combine  them  by  all  the  art  yon  can,  and  d 
the  industry,  they  are  always  dusolving  islo  » 
dividuality.  Any  thing  in  the  nature  of  ineor* 
poration  is  almost  impracticable  among  thaa. 
Hope,  fear,  aUrm,  jeabusy,  the  epbeoBerani 
tale  that  does  its  business  and  dies  in  a  day, 
all  these  things,  which  are  the  reins  and  upon 
by  ^N^&ich  leaders  check  or  urge  the  raittb  of 
fcUowers,  are  not  easily  employed,  or  hardlf 
at  all,  among  scattered  people.  TbeyasK» 
Ue,  they  arm,  they  act  with  the  utmost  diffi- 
culty, and  at  the  greatest  charge.  Their  eP 
forts,  if  ever  they  can  be  commenced,  cansoc 
be  sustained.  They  cannot  proceed  qrat»- 
matically.  If  the  country  gentlemen  atteo^t 
an  influence  throu^  the  mne  income  of  ibur 
property,  what  is  it  to  that  of  thoee  who  have 
ten  times  their  income  to  sell,  and  who  cas 
ruin  their  propoty  by  bringing  dieir  (duoder 
to  meet  it  at  market?  If  the  landed  man 
wishes  to  mortgage,  he  falls  the  vakw  of  his 
land,  and  raises  the  value  of  asaignats.  Hs 
augments  the  power  of  his  enemy  by  the  very 
means  he  must  take  to  contend  with  hisL 
The  country  gentlemen  thereibre,  the  oAoer 
by  sea  and  land,  the  man  of  liberal  views  aad 
habits,  attached  to  no  profession,  will  be  as 
completely  excluded  from  the  govemraeatof 
his  country  as  if  he  were  legiriatively  pro* 
scribed.  It  is  obvious,  that  in  the  towns,  all 
the  things  which  consfHre  against  the  oomiiry 
gentlemen,  combine  in  favour  of  the  money 
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manager  and  director.  In  towns  oonbinatioa  the  pofwer  of  Paris,  now  beoome  the  oeatrs  tmi 
is  natural.  The  habits  of  burghers,  their  oo  focus  of  jobbing,  that  the  leaden  of  this  fibctioa 
cupations,  their  diversion,  their  business,  their  direct,  or  rather  command,  the  whole  legist** 
idleness,  continually  bring  them  into  mutual  five  and  the  whole  executive  gofermnouL 
contact.  Their  virtues  aiod  their  rices  are  Every  thing  therefore  must  be  done  which  can 
sociable ;  they  are  always  in  garrison  ;  and  confirm  the  authoiity  of  that  city  over  the  other 
they  come  embodied  and  half  disciplined  into  republics.  Paris  is  compact;  she  has  an  enor- 
the  hands  of  those  who  mean  to  form  them  mous  strength,  wholly  disproportioned  to  the 
for  civil  or  military  action.  force  of  any  of  the  square  republics ;  and  thia 
All  these  considerations  leave  no  doubt  on  strength  is  collected  and  condensed  within  a 
my  mind,  that  if  this  monster  of  a  constitution  narrow  compass.  Paris  has  a  natural  and  easy 
can  continue,  France  will  be  wholly  governed  oonnectioo  of  its  parts,  which  will  not  be  a^ 
by  the  agitators  in  corporations,  by  societies  fected  by  any  scheme  of  a  geometrical  consti- 
in  the  towns  formed  of  directors  in  assignats,  tution,  nor  does  it  much  signify  whether  its 
and  trustees  for  the  sale  of  church  lands,  attor-  proportion  of  representation  be  more  or  less, 
Dies,  agents,  money  jobbers,  speculators,  and  since  it  has  the  whole  draft  of  fishes  in  its  drag- 
adventurers,  composing  an  ignoble  oligarchy,  net.  The  crther  divisions  of  the  kingdom  be- 
founded  on  the  destruction  of  the  crown,  the  ing  hackled  and  torn  to  pieces,  and  separated 
church,  the  nobility,  and  the  people.  Here  fitmi  all  their  habitual  means,  and  even  prin- 
end  all  the  deceitful  dreams  and  visions  of  the  ciples  of  union,  cannot,  for  some  time  at  least, 
equality  and  rights  of  men.  In  "  the  Serbo-  confederate  against  her.  Nothing  was  to  be 
nian  bog"  of  this  base  oligarchy  they  are  all  left  in  all  the  subordinate  members,  but  weak- 
absorbed,  sunk,  and  kMt  for  ever.  nees,  disconnection,  and  oonfiision.  To  con- 
Though  human  eyes  cannot  trace  them,  one  firm  this  part  of  the  plan,  the  assembly  has 
would  be  tempted  to  think  some  great  offences  lately  come  to  a  resolution,  that  no  two  of  their 
in  France  must  cry  to  heaven,  which  has  repi^lics  shall  have  the  same  commander  in 
thought  fit  to  punish  it  with  a  subjection  to  a  chief. 

▼ile  and  inglorious  domination,  in  which  no  To  a  person  who  takes  a  view  of  the  whole, 

comfort  or  compensation  is  to  be  found  in  any,  the  strength  of  Paris  thus  formed,  will  appear 

even  of  those  false  splendours,  which,  playing  a  system  of  general  weakness.    It  is  boasted 

about  other  t3rrannie8,  prevent  mankind  from  that  the  geometrical  policy  has  been  adopted, 

feeling  themselves  dishonoured  even  whilst  they  that  all  local  ideas  should  be  sunk,  and  thai 

are  oppressed.    I  must  confess  I  am  touched  the  people  diould  be  no  longer  Grascons,  Pi- 

Mrith  a  sorrow,  mixed  with  some  indignation,  cards,    Bretons,  Normans,  but  Frenchmen, 

at  the  conduct  of  a  few  men,  once  of  great  with  one  country,  one  heart,  and  one  assembly, 

rank,  and  still  of  great  character,  who,  deluded  But   instead  of  being   all   Frenchmen,  tha 

with  specious  names,  have  engi^ed  in  a  busi-  greater  likelihood  is,  that  the  inhabitants  of 

ness  too  deep  for  the  line  of  their  understanding  that  region  will  shortly  have  no  country.    No 

to  fathom ;  who  have  lent  their  fair  rq>utatioo  man  ever  was  attached  by  a  sense  of  pride, 

and  the  authority  of  their  high-sounding  names,  partiality,  or  real  affection,  to  a  description  of 

to  the  designs  of  men  with  whom  they  could  square  measurements.    He  never  will  glory  in 

not  be  acquainted;  and  have  thereby  made  belonging  to  the  Chequer  No.  71,  or  to  any 

their  very  virtues  operate  to  the  ruin  of  their  other  badge-ticket.   We  begin  our  public  tS- 

country.  fections  in  our  fiunilies.    No  ooki  relation  is  a 

So  far  as  to  the  first  cementing  principle.  zealous  citizen.  We  pass  on  to  our  neighbour- 

The  second  material  of  cement  for  their  hoods,  and  our  habitual  provincial  connections, 

new  republic  is  the  superiority  of  the  city  oC  These  are  inns  and  resting  places.   Such  divi- 

Paris ;  and  this  I  admit  is  strongly  connected  sions  of  our  country  as  have  been  formed  by 

with  the  other  cementing  principle  of  paper  habit,  and  not  by  a  sudden  jerk  of  authority, 

circulation  and  confiscation.    It  is  in  this  part  were  so  many  little  images  of  the  great  oountrj 

of  the  project  we  must  fook  for  the  cause  of  in  which  the  heart  found  something  which  ft 

the  destruction  of  all  the  okl  bounds  of  pro-  cooki  filL    The  love  to  the  ifhcAe  is  not  e»- 

▼inces  and  jurisdictions,  ecclesiastical  and  se-  tingnished  by  this  subordinate  partiality.   Per- 

cular,  and  the  dissolution  of  all  ancient  com-  haps  it  is  a  sort  of  elemental  training  tofhose 

binataons  of  things,  as  well  as  the  formation  of  higher  and  more  large  regards,  by  which  alone 

so  many  small  unconnected  republics.    The  men  come  to  be  affected,  as  with  their  own 

power  of  the  city  of  Paris  is  evidently  one  concern,  in  the  prosperity  of  a  kingdom  so 

great  spiing  of  all  their  politics.    It  is  through  extensive  as  that  of  France.   In  that  general 
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Urrhory  itself,  m  in  the  old  name  of  pityrincee, 
Ifae  citizens  are  intereited  from  old  prejudioea 
•nd  unreasoned  habits,  and  not  on  aocoont  of 
die  geometric  properties  of  its  figure.  The 
power  and  pre-eminence  of  Paris  does  oei^ 
tainly  prew  down  and  hold  these  republics 
logedier  as  long  as  it  lasts.  But,  ibr  the  reaf 
noil  have  ah^j  given  you,  I  think  it  cannot 
last  Tory  long. 

Passing  firam  the  ciril  creating  and  the  ciTil 
cementing  principles  of  thu  constitution,  to  the 
national  assembly,  which  is  to  appear  and  act 
M  sovereign,  we  see  a  body  in  its  constitution 
with  every  possible  power,  and  no  possible  ok* 
temal  oontroul.  We  see  a  body  without  fun- 
damental laws,  without  established  maxims, 
without  respected  rules  of  proceeding,  which 
nothing  can  keep  firm  to  any  system  what- 
soever. Their  idea  of  their  powers  is  always 
taken  at  the  utmost  stretch  of  legislative  com- 
petency, and  their  ezamj^  for  common  cases, 
from  the  exception  of  the  most  urgent  neces- 
sity. The  future  is  to  be  in  most  respects 
like  the  present  assembly ;  but,  by  the  mode 
of  the  new  elections  and  the  tendency  of  the 
new  circulations,  it  will  be  purged  of  the  small 
degree  of  internal  controul  existing  in  a  mino- 
rity chosen  originally  from  various  interests, 
and  preserving  something  of  their  spirit  U 
possible,  the  next  assembly  must  be  worse  than 
die  present.  The  present,  by  destroying  and 
altering  every  thing,  will  leave  to  their  succes- 
sors apparently  noising  popular  to  do.  They 
will  be  roused  by  emulation  and  example  to 
enterprises  the  boklest  and  the  most  absurd. 
To  suppose  sudi  an  assembly  sitting  in  perfect 
quietude  is  ridiculous. 

Your  all-sufficient  legislators,  in  their  hurry 
to  do  every  thing  at  once,  have  forgot  one 
thing  that  seems  essential,  and  which,  I  be- 
lieve, never  has  been  before,  in  the  theory  or 
the  practice,  omitted  by  any  projector  of  a  re- 
public. They  have  forgot  to  constitute  a  smote, 
nr  something  of  that  nature  and  character. 
Never,  before  this  time,  was  heard  of  a  body 
politic  composed  of  one  legishuive  and  active 
assembly,  and  its  executive  officers,  without 
such  a  council;  without  somediing  to  which 
foreign  states  might  connect  diemselves ;  some- 
thing to  ndiich,  in  the  ordinary  detail  of  go* 
vemment,  the  people  could  look  up ;  something 
which  might  give  a  bias  and  steadiness,  and 
preserve  somiAhing  like  consistency  in  the  pro- 
eeedmgs  of  state.  Such  a  body  kings  gen»- 
rally  luive  as  a  council.  A  monarchy  may 
exist  without  it;  but  it  seems  to  be  in  the 
very  essence  of  a  r^Miblican  government.  It 
holdift  sortof  mkUfe  plaoa  bstwMn  tho  ■»- 


prraM  power  exercised  bj  the  people,  or  m- 
mediately  delegated  fixim  them,  and  the  no* 
executive.  Of  this  there  are  no  traces  in  jvm 
oonstitution ;  and  in  providing  nothing  of  iks 
kind,  your  Solons  and  Names  have,  as  i 
as  in  any  thing  dee. 


Let  OS  now  torn  cor  ejea  to  what  they  hn* 
done  towards  the  fbnnation  of  an  execatiit 
power.  For  this  the j  have  cfaoeen  a  dqiradad 
idng.  This  their  first  executive  officer  ii  e 
be  a  machine,  without  any  aortof  delilMntin 
discretion  in  any  one  act  at  his  function.  Ai 
best  he  is  but  a  channel  to  convey  to  the  osf 
tional  assembly  such  matter  as  may  inpot 
that  body  to  know.  If  be  had  been  made  tk 
exclusive  channel,  the  power  vpouki  not  kus 
been  widiout  its  impotence ;  though  infisSeif 
perikMis  to  those  who  would  choose  to  exerci» 
it.  But  public  intelligence  and  stafemftof 
frets  may  pass  to  the  assembly,  with  sqsil 
authenticity,  through  any  other  cuafejaBcs. 
As  to  the  means,  therefore,  of  giving  a  dseo* 
tion  to  measures  by  the  rtatement  of  aa  antfa^ 
rized  reporter,  this  office  of  inteBigeaoe  is  ti 
nothing. 

To  consider  the  French  scheme  of  aa  eis- 
cutive  dScer,  in  its  two  natural  divisioai  d 
civil  and  political— In  the  first  it  mnst  be  eb> 
served,  that,  aoooidmg  to  the  new  cnmrifniinii 
the  higher  parts  of  judicature,  in  either  of  ia 
lines,  are  not  m  the  king.  ThekngofFnsoe 
is  not  die  fountain  of  jostioe.  Tim  judga, 
neither  the  original  nor  tlie  appellam,  are  oC 
his  nominatian.  He  neither  propoees  the  cn> 
didates,  nor  has  a  negative  on  the  choice.  He 
is  not  even  the  public  prosecutor.  He  semi 
only  as  a  notary  to  authenticate  the  chaioi 
made  of  the  judges  in  the  several  datrvU. 
By  his  officers  he  w  to  execute  their  sinjiiirin 
When  we  look  into  the  true  nature  of  kit 
andiori^,  he  appears  to  be  nothing  more  tbtf 
a  chief  of  bumbailiffi,  seijeants  at  maoe,  eaiob* 
poles,  jailers,  and  hangmen.  It  is  impneriiie 
to  place  any  thing  called  royal^  in  a  Bore 
degrading  point  of  view.  A  thousand  tssei 
better  had  it  been  for  the  dignity  of  this  ns- 
happy  prince,  that  he  had  nothing  at  all  lo  (h 
with  tbB  administration  of  justice,  depriied  ■ 
he  is  of  all  diat  is  venerable,  and  aU  that  ■ 
ooMobtory  in  duU  fancttan,  without  power  ef 
originating  any  process ;  without  a  powsr  of 
suspension,  mitigation,  or  pardon.  Evny 
thing  in  justice  that  is  vile  and  oiSoa  » 
thrown  upon  him.  It  was  not  for  nothing  tbst 
the  assembly  has  been  at  such  pains  to  rassovs 
the  itfigma  from  certain  offices,  when  iktj 
ware  rssohed  to  piace  the  peiaoa  who  hd 
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hi»\y  been  their  king  in  a  situatiMi  but  one 
degree  above  the  executioner,  and  in  an  office 
nearly  of  the  laroe  quality.  It  ii  not  in  nature, 
that  situated  as  the  Icing  of  the  French  now  in, 
he  can  respect  himself,  or  can  be  respected  by 
others. 

View  this  new  executive  officer  on  tlie  side 
of  his  political  capacity,  as  he  acts  under  the 
orders  of  the  national  assembly.  To  execute 
Uws  is  a  n^ral  office ;  to  execute  orders  is  not 
to  be  a  king.  However,  a  political  executive 
magistracy,  though  merely  such,  is  a  great 
tmst.  It  is  a  trust  indeed  that  has  much  de- 
pending li^MQ  its  fiuthfnl  and  diligent  perimw 
■nance,  both  in  the  person  presiding  in  it  and 
in  all  its  subordinates.  Means'  of  peribrming 
this  duty  ought  to  be  given  by  regulation;  and 
dispositions  towards  it  ought  to  be  infused  by 
the  circumstances  attendant  on  the  trust.  It 
ou^t  to  be  environed  with  digni^,  autbontyy 
and  consideration,  and  it  ought  to  lead  to  glory. 
The  office  of  execution  is  an  office  of  exertion. 
It  is  not  from  impotence  we  are  to  expect  the 
tasks  empower.  What  sort  of  penon  leaking 
to  command  executory  service,  who  has  no 
means  whatsoever  to  reward  it?  Not  in  a 
permanent  office ;  not  in  a  grant  of  land ;  no, 
not  in  a  pension  of  fifty  pounds  a  year ;  not  in 
the  vainest  and  most  trivial  title.  In  France 
the  king  is  no  more  the  fountain  of  honour  than 
he  is  the  fountain  of  justice.  All  rewards,  all 
distinctions  are  in  other  hands.  Those  who 
serve  the  king  can  be  actuated  by  no  natnral 
motive  but  fear;  by  a  fear  of  every  thing  except 
their  master.  His  functions  of  internal  coes^ 
cion  are  as  odious,  as  those  which  he  exercises 
in  the  department  of  justice.  If  relief  is  to  be 
given  to  any  municipaGty,  the  assembly  gives 
it.  If  troops  are  to  be  sent  to  reduce  diem  to 
obedience  to  the  assembly,  the  king  is  to 
execute  the  order;  and  upon  every  occa- 
sion he  is  to  be  spattered  over  with  die  blood 
of  his  people.  He  has  no  negative ;  yet  his 
name  and  authority  is  used  to  enforce  every 
harsh  decree.  Nay,  he  must  concur  in 
the  butchery  of  thoee  who  shall  attempt  to  freo 
him  from  his  imprisonment,  er  Akw  tho' 
slightest  attachment  to  hii  person  or  to  bis 
ancient  authority. 

Executive  magistracy  ought  to  be  constiln- 
ted  m  such  a  manner,  that  those  who  oompooo 
it  shouU  be  disposed  to  k>ve  and  to  venerate 
those  whom  they  are  bound  to  obey.  A  piv* 
posed  neglect,  or,  what  is  worse,  a  literal  bnt 
perverM  and  malignant  obedience,  must  be  tlw 
ruin  of  the  wisest  couneib.  In  vain  will  the 
law  attempt  to  antioipato  or  to  folbw  such 
studied  neglects  and  firaiadulaot  attentkiBi.    To 
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make  them  ad  xealously  is  not  in  the  i 
tence  of  law.  Kings,  even  such  as  are  trafey 
kings,  may  and  ought  to  bear  the  freedom  off 
sufafects  that  are  obnoxious  to  them.  Thsy 
may  too,  without  derogating  from  themBelvs% 
bear  even  the  authority  of  such  perscms  if  il 
promotes  their  service.  Louis  the  Xlllth 
mortally  hated  the  cardinal  de  Richelieu ;  bol 
his  support  of  that  minister  against  his  rivals 
was  the  source  of  all  the  glory  of  his  rei|^,  and 
the  solid  foundation  of  his  throne  itself.  Looit 
the  XrVth,  when  come  to  the  throne,  did  nol 
love  the  cardinal  Masarin ;  but  for  his  into* 
rests  he  presarved  him  in  power.  When  old» 
he  detested  Louvois ;  but  for  years,  whilst  ho 
faithfully  served  his  greatness,  he  ewlured  hkl 
person.  When  Qeorge  the  II.  took  x\Ir.  PitC, 
wlio  certainly  was  not  agreeable  to  him,  into 
his  councils,  he  did  nothing  which  could  iiumblo 
a  wise  sovereign.  But  ^ese  ministers,  who 
were  chosen  by  affairs,  not  by  affections,  acted 
in  the  name  of,  and  in  trust  for,  king ;  and  not 
as  their  avowed,  constitutional,  and  ostenaibU 
masters.  I  think  it  impossible  that  any  kiiig» 
when  he  has  recovered  his  first  terrours,  can 
cordially  infose  vivacity  and  vigour  into  men> 
sures  which  he  knows  to  be  dictated  by  those 
who  he  most  be  pMSuaded  are  in  the  highest 
degree  ill  afiected  to  his  person.  WiU  any 
ministers,  who  serve  each  a  king  (or  whatever 
he  may  be  called)  with  but  a  decant  appe^ 
ranee  of  respect,  cordially  obey  the  orders  e( 
those  whom  but  the  other  day  in  his  name 
they  had  committed  to  the  Bastiie  ?  will  they 
obey  the  orders  of  those  whom,  whilst  they 
were  exercising  despotic  justice  upon  them, 
diey  conceived  they  were  treating  with  lenity ; 
and  firom  whom,  in  a  prison,  they  thought  they 
had  provided  an  asylimi?  If  you  expect  suck 
obedience,  among  your  other  innovations  and 
regenerations,  yon  ou^^t  to  make  a  revolution 
in  nature,  and  provide  a  new  oonstitotion  for 
thehomanmind.  Otherwise,  your  supreme  f»* 
vesiunsnt  cannot  harmonise  with  its  eseeotoiy 
system.  There  are  casso  n  vnuai  wn  caanm 
take  up  with  naaaes  and  abstractions.  You 
HMy  cail  half  adoaen  leading  individuals,  whoM 
we  have  reason  to  foar  and  hato,  the  nation. 
It  mdoBB  no  othor  diflerence,  than  to  make  uo 
fear  and  hate  them  tho  more.  If  it  had  beea 
tkeoght  justifiahle  and  expedient  to  make  sucb 
aro^btion  by  snah  maaos,  and  dirough  suo^ 
persons,  as  you  have  made  yours,  it  wouU  haw 
been  mom  wise  to  have  completed  the  buaineni 
of  dto  fiah  and  aixth  of  October.  The  now 
ensoutive  officer  wouU  then  o«ro  hio  sitoAlio^ 
to  those  who  are  his  ersatora  as  w«U  aa  h» 
■ad  ho  might  bo  honnd 
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tiM  Mcietj  of  crime,  aod  (if  in  criiiMi  there 
Qoulfi  be  riitaee)  in  gratitude  to  eenre  thoee 
^iriiohnd  prooMtedhim  to  a  place  of  great  lucre 
and  great  Monial  indulgence ;  andof  aomething 
more :  ibr  more  he  must  have  received  from 
those  who  eertainlj  would  not  have  limited  an 
aggrandized  creature,  ai  they  have  done  a  fub- 
BUttiog  antagonist. 

A  king  circumstanced  as  the  present,  if  he 
is  totally  stupified  by  his  misfortunes,  so  as  to 
think  it  not  the  neoeosity ,  but  the  premium  and 
privilege  of  life,  to  eat  and  sleep,  without  any 
regard  to  glory,  can  never  be  fit  for  the  office. 
If  he  feeU  as  men  commonly  feel,  he  must  be 
sensible,  that  an  office  so  circumstanced  is  one 
in  which  he  can  obtain  no  fame  or  reputation. 
He  has  no  generous  interest  that  can  excite 
.him  to  action.  At  best,  his  conduct  will  be 
passive  and  defenrive.  To  inferiour  people 
such  an  office  might  be  matter  of  honour.  But 
to  be  raised  to  it,  and  to  descend  to  it,  are  diffe- 
rent things,  and  suggest  different  sentiments. 
Does  he  rwlljf  name  the  ministers?  They 
will  have  a  sympathy  with  him.  Are  they 
forced  upon  him  ?  The  whole  business  be^ 
tween  them  and  the  nominal  king  will  be  miH 
tnal  counteraction.  In  all  other  ooontries,  the 
office  of  ministers  of  state  is  of  the  highest 
digniQr.  In  France  it  is  fiiU  of  peril  and  inca- 
pi^  of  ^oiy.  Rivals  however  they  will  have 
in  their  nothingness,  whilst  shaUow  ambition 
sonsts  in  the  world,  or  the  desire  of  a  miierable 
salary  is  an  incentive  to  short-sighted  avarice. 
Those  con^Mtitors  of  the  ministers  are  ena- 
bled by  your  constitution  to  attack  them  in 
their  rital  parts,  whilst  they  have  not  the  means 
of  repelling  their  charges  in  any  other  than  the 
degrading  character  of  culprits.  Theministera 
of  state  in  France  are  the  only  persons  in 
that  country  who  are  incapable  of  a  riiare  in 
the  national  councils.  What  ministen !  What 
oooncils!  What  a  nation! — But  they  are  re- 
spoosiUe.  It  is  a  poor  senrice  that  is  to  be 
had  from  responsibility.  The  elevation  of 
mind,  to  be  derived  from  fear,  will  never  make 
a  nation  glorious.  Responsibility  prevents 
crimes.  It  makes  all  attempts  agamst  the 
laws  dangerous.  But  for  a  principle  of  active 
and  seakMis  service,  none  but  idiots  oooU  think 
of  it  Is  the  conduct  of  a  war  to  be  trusted  to 
a  man  who  may  abhor  its  principle;  who,  in 
every  step  he  may  take  to  render  it  soocess* 
fhl,  confirms  tfie  power  of  thoee  by  whom  he  is 
oppressed?  Will  foreign  states  serioasly 
trsat  with  him  who  has  no  prerogative  of  peace 
or  war;  no,  not  so  nmeh  as  in  a  single  vote  by 
himself  or  his  ministen,  or  by  any  one  whom 
to  «Hi  poMiMy  iiflMMse?    A  Utta  «r 


tempt  is  not  a  stale  for  a  prinee:  bettsr  gib 
rid  of  him  at  once. 

I  know  it  wfll  be  said  that  tbaoe  bomflms  ii 
the  court  and  execotive  govemmcat  will  ooa- 
tinne  only  through  this  geaeratioo ;  and  ikrt 
the  king  has  been  brought  to  declare  die  dm- 
phin  sIulU  be  educated  in  a  confotnuiy  to  hii 
situation.  If  he  is  made  to  oonfonn  to  kii 
situation,  he  will  have  no  education  at  bL 
His  training  mast  be  worse  even  than  that  gf 
an  arbitrary  monarch.  If  he  reads  wbedwr 
he  reads  or  not,  some  good  or  evil  gemus  vil 
tell  him  lus  anoeslors  were  kin^  Than- 
fbrward  his  ofagect  must  be  to  assert  himsdfi 
and  to  avenge  his  parents.  This  yon  will  say 
is  not  his  duty.  That  maj  be ;  bat  ic  b  ss- 
ture;  and  wh^  you  [Hque  nsttnre  agaimt  jroa, 
you  do  unwisely  to  trust  to  duty.  In  this  fb> 
tile  scheme  of  poli^,  the  state  niirms  in  in 
bosom,  for  the  present,  a  source  of  weaksss^ 
perplexit|r,  counteraction,  inefficiency,  aad  d^ 
cay ;  and  it  prepares  the  naeans  of  its  fimi 
ruin.  In  short,  I  see  wolhiny  in  the  esscatiTt 
force  (I  cannot  call  it  authnrity)  that  has  eim 
an  appearance  of  vigour,  or  thftt  has  the  smal- 
lest degree  of  just  oorreepondeoee  or  sjmBSSlrj, 
or  amicable  relation  with  the  supieiM  poew, 
either  as  it  now  ezista,  or  aa  it  is  plaaiied  6r 
the  future  goverraneoL 

You  have  settled,  by  an  asoonony  ai  p(Br> 
Terted  as  the  policy,  two*  eatablishmeals  of 
govemmei^;  one  real,  one  fictitioui.  Both 
maintained  at  a  vast  ezpenae ;  but  the  fieti- 
tious  at,  I  think,  the  greatest.  Such  a  aa- 
chine  as  the  latter  is  not  worth  the  grease  eC 
its  vriieeb.  The  eipenee  ia  eoBoihitant;  md 
neither  the  show  nor  the  use  deeuio  ths  tsaik 
part  of  the  charge.  Oh !  but  I  doo*t  do  jasnot 
to  the  talents  of  the  legislators:  I  doa*t  wSkm, 
as  I  ou^  to  do,  for  necessity.  T^ir  sdiaBs 
of  executive  force  was  not  their  dioioe.  This 
pageant  must  be  kept.  Tk»  people  wooU  aot 
ooneent  lo  part  with  it.  Rigitt;  londarrtsad 
you.  Too  do,  in  spite  of  your  grand  tibeories, 
to  which  you  woidd  have  heaven  and  earth  to 
bend,  you  do  know  how  to  conform  yonrselvBi 
to  the  nature  and  droumatancea  of  things.  Bat 
iHien  you  were  obliged  to  oonfonn  thus  for  ts 
circumstances,  you  ousht  to  have  carried  year 
submission  fiuther,  and  to  have  nmde  what  joa 
were  obliged  to  take,  a  proper  innii  umnar,  aai 
useful  to  its  end.  That  was  in  your  poew. 
For  instance,  among  many  others,  it  wm  k 
your  power  to  leave  to  your  king  the  right  of 
peace  aad  war.    What;  to  leave  la  ths  «» 

*  In  reality  three,  lo  reekon  Ibt  profMii 
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culiva  mtfutimUi  the  molt  dtageroot  of  all  cxaeute,  without  power ;  tkeyaratoboi 
prerogatiTM  ?  I  know  none  nora  dangerous;  lible,  without  discretion ;  they  are  to  del 
nor  anjr  one  more  necessary  to  be  so  trusted,  rate,  without  choice.  In  dieir  puzzled  sitna- 
l  do  not  say  that  this  prerogatiTe  ought  to  be  tion,  under  two  sovereigns,  orer  neither  ef 
trusted  to  your  king,  unless  he  enjoyed  other  whom  they  have  any  influfnee,  they  must  act 
auxiliary  trusts  along  with  it,  which  he  does  in  such  a  manner  as  (in  effect,  whatever  they 
not  now  hold.  But,  if  he  did  possess  them,  may  intend)  sometimes  to  betray  the  one, 
haardotts  as  they  are  undoubtedly,  advantagee  sometimes  the  other,  and  always  to  betray 
woukl  arise  from  such  a  constitution,  more  themselves.  Such  hu  been  their  situation ; 
than  compensating  the  risk.  There  is  no  such  must  be  the  situation  of  those  who  sue- 
other  way  of  keeping  the  several  potentates  of  ceed  them.  I  have  much  respect,  and  many 
Europe  from  intriguing  distinctly  and  person-  good  wishes,  for  Mr.  Necker.  I  am  obliged 
ally  with  the  members  of  your  assembly,  from  to  him  for  attentions.  I  thought  when  his  ene- 
intermeddling  in  all  your  conoems,  and  fomen-  mies  had  driven  him  from  Versailles,  that  his 
ting,  in  the  heart  of  your  country,  the  moot  ejdle  was  a  subject  of  most  serious  congratu- 
pemicioQS  of  aU  foclions ;  (actions  in  the  int^  lation  MdmuUm  urbtsHpubHeawdaviunaU. 
rest  and  under  the  direction  of  foreign  powers.  He  is  now  sitting  on  the  ruins  of  the  financee, 
From  that  worst  of  evils,  thank  Gbid,  we  are  and  of  the  monarchy  of  France, 
still  free.  Tour  skill,  if  you  had  any,  wouki  A  great  deal  more  mi^t  be  obeerved  on  the 
be  well  employed  to  find  out  indirect  correo-  strange  constitution  of  the  executory  part  of 
tives  and  controuls  upon  this  perilous  trust,  the  new  government ;  but  fatigue  must  give 
If  you  did  not  like  those  which  in  England  we  bounds  to  the  diKussion  of  subjects,  which  in 
have  chosen,  your  leaders  might  have  exerted  themselves  have  hardly  any  limits, 
their  abilities  in  contriving  better.  If  it  were  As  little  genius  and  talmt  am  I  able  to  per- 
necessary  to  exemplify  the  consequences  of  oeive  in  the  plan  of  judicature  formed  by  the 
such  an  executive  government  as  yours,  in  the  national  assembly.  According  to  their  inva- 
managemem  of  great  affairs,  I  should  refer  you  riable  course,  the  framwa  of  your  constitution 
to  the  reports  of  M.  de  Montmorio  to  the  na-  have  begun  with  the  utter  abolition  of  the  pai^ 
tionai  assembly,  and  all  the  other  proceedings  liaments.  These  venerable  bodies,  like  the 
relative  to  the  differences  between  Ghreat  Bri-  rest  of  the  old  government,  stood  in  need  of 
tain  and  Spain.  It  wouki  be  treating  your  reform,  even  ttMMigh  there  shouki  be  no  change 
understanding  with  disrespect  to  point  them  made  in  the  monarchy.  They  required  seve- 
oot  to  you.  ral  more  alterations  to  adapt  them  to  the  sye- 
I  hear  that  the  persons  who  are  called  minis-  tem  of  a  free  constitution.  But  they  bad  parw 
ters  have  signified  an  intention  of  resigning  ticulars  in  their  constitution,  and  those  not 
their  places.  I  am  rather  astonished  that  they  a  few,  which  deserved  approbation  from  the 
have  not  resigned  kmg  since.  For  the  uni-  wise.  They  possessed  one  firodamental  ex- 
verse  I  wouU  not  have  stood  in  the  situation  oellenee ;  they  were  independent.  The  rooM 
in  which  they  have  been  for  this  last  twelv»-  doubtful  circumstance  attendant  on  their  oflke, 
month.  They  wished  well,  I  take  it  for  grant-  that  of  its  being  vendible,  contributed  however 
ed,  to  the  revolution.  Let  this  fact  be  as  it  to  this  indepeiriency  of  character.  They  heki 
may,  they  could  not,  placed  as  they  were  iqxn  for  life.  Indeed  they  may  be  said  to  have  heki 
■n  eminence,  thou^  an  eminence  of  humilia-  by  inheritance.  Appointed  by  the  monarch, 
tion,  but  be  the  first  to  see  collectively,  and  to  they  were  considered  as  nearly  out  of  his 
feel  each  in  his  own  department,  the  evils  power.  The  most  determined  exertions  of 
which  have  been  produced  by  that  revohition.  that  authority  against  them  only  shewed  their 
In  every  step  which  they  took,  or  forbore  to  radical  independence.  They  composed  peiw 
take,  they  must  have  Mi  the  degraded  situa-  manent  bodies  politic,  constituted  to  resMt 
tion  of  their  country,  and  their  titter  incapa-  arbitrary  innovation :  and  fixsn  that  corporate 
city  of  serving  it.  They  are  in  a  species  of  coaatitutton,andfirom  most  of  their  forms,  they 
subordinate  servitude,  in  whichno  men  before  were  well  calculated  to  afford  both,  oestnnty 
them  were  ever  seen.  Without  confidence  and  stability  to  the  laws.  They  had  been  » 
from  their  sovereign,  on  whom  they  were  mie  asyfam  to  secure  these  laws,  in  all  tbn 
forced,  or  from  the  assembly  who  forced  them  revolutioos  of  humour  and  opinion.  They  had 
upon  him,  all  the  noble  functions  of  their  office  saved  that  sacred  deposit  of  the  country  during 
are  executed  by  committees  <^  the  assemblyi  the  reigns  of  arbitrary  princes,  and  the  stnig- 
without  any  regard  whatsoever  to  their  pec-  ^ea  of  arbitrary  fiM:tions.  They  kept  alhre. 
sonal,  or  their  official  authority.    They  are  to  the  memory  and  record  of  the  constitution. 
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They  were  the  great  ■eeuritj  to  priTate  pro- 
perty; which  m^jht  be  eakl  (when  penooal 
liberty  had  no  eiisteooe)  to  be,  in  &ct,  as  well 
goarded  in  Prance  as  in  any  other  country. 
Whatever  is  Bupreme  in  attate,oughttohavey 
as  mudi  as  possible,  its  judicial  authority  so 
eoDstitoted  as  not  only  not  to  depend  upon  it, 
but  in  some  sort  to  balance  it.  It  ought  to 
give  a  security  to  its  justice  against  its  power. 
It  ought  to  make  its  judicature,  as  it  were, 
something  ezteriour  to  the  state. 

These  parliaments  had  iumiiriied,  not  the 
best  certahity,  but  some  considerable  correo- 
tive  to  the  excesses  and  rices  of  the  monarchy. 
Sudi  an  independent  judicature  was  ten  times 
more  necessary  when  a  democracy  became 
the  absolute  power  of  the  country.  In  that 
constitution,  elective,  temporary,  local  judges, 
such  as  you  have  contrived,  exercising  their 
dependent  flmctions  in  a  narrow  society,  must 
be  the  worst  of  all  tribunals.  In  them  it  will 
be  vain  to  look  for  any  appearance  of  justice 
towards  strangers,  towards  the  obnoxious  rich, 
towards  the  minority  of  routed  parties,  towards 
an  those  who  in  the  election  have  supported 
unsuccessful  candidates.  It  will  be  impossible 
to  keep  the  new  tribunals  clear  of  the  worst 
spirit  of  faction.  All  contrivances  by  ballot, 
we  know  experimentally  to  be  vain  wad  chil- 
dish to  prevent  a  discovery  of  mdinations. 
Where  they  may  the  best  answer  the  pur- 
poses of  conceahnent,  they  answw  to  produce 
suspicion,  and  this  is  a  kill  more  nusdiievous 
cause  of  partiality. 

If  the  parliaments  had  been  preserved,  in- 
stead of  being  dissolved  at  so  ruinous  a  change 
to  the  nation,  they  might  have  served  in  tlus 
new  commonwealth,  perhaps  not  precisely  the 
same  (I  do  not  mean  an  exact  parallel)  but 
near  the  same  purposes  as  the  court  and 
senate  of  Areopagus  did  in  Athens;  that  is, 
as  one  of  the  balances  and  correctives  to  the 
evils  of  a  light  and  unjust  democracy.  Every 
one  knows  that  tiiis  tribunal  wis  the  great 
stay  of  that  state ;  every  one  knows  with  what 
care  it  wis  upheld,  and  with  what  a  religious 
awe  it  was  consecrated.  The  pariiamenia 
were  not  ipriiolly  free  from  faction,  I  admit; 
but  this  evil  wis  exteriour  and  accidental,  and 
not  so  much  die  vice  of  their  constitution 
itself,  as  it  must  be  in  your  new  contrivance 
of  sexennial  elective  judicatcwies.  Several 
English  commend  the  abolition  of  the  oU  tri- 
bunUs,  as  supposing  that  they  determined 
every  thing  by  bribe^  and  comiption.  But 
they  have  stood  the  test  of  mooarchic  and 
republican  scrutiny.  The  court  was  well  dis- 
posed to  prove  oorruptaoo  on  those  bodies  when 


they  were  dbsnhred  m  1771.— Thoae  who  hate 
again  disserved  tfaem  would   haw 
same  if  ihey  oouU — bat  both 
ving  fiuled,  I  conclude,  that 
oomiplkMi  most  have  been  rather  rare 
then. 

It  wouU  have  beso  prudent,  along  with  tht 
pariiaments,  to  preserve  their  araiwil  pcmm 
of  registering,  and  of  remonstrating  ut  lean, 
upon  all  the  decrees  of  the  national  assembly, 
as  they  did  upon  thoae  which  passed  in  ths 
time  of  the  monarchy.    It  woold  be  a  Bcass 
of  squaring  the  occasional  decreea  of  a  dca»> 
cracy  to  some  principles  of  geomnJi  juiiifa» 
dence.    The  vice  of  the  anciwot  deosociacias, 
and  one  causs  of  their  ruin,  was,  that  thiy 
ruled,  as  yon  do,   by   orrasionsi   decraes, 
prnphitmOta,    This  practice  aooo  broke  in 
upon  the  tenour  and  oonsisteDcj  of  the  laws; 
it  abated  the  respect  of  the  people  towaids 
them ;  and  totally  destroyed  them  in  the  end. 
Tour  vesting  the  power  of  reaBoostiaacc, 
vrhich,  in  the  time  of  the  monarchy,  exiafed 
in  the  parliament  of  Paris,  in  your  prindpsl 
executive  officer,  whom,  in  s|Hte  of  oosaioB 
sense,  you  persevere  in  caflmg  kii^,  is  the 
height  of  absurdi^.  You  ought  never  to  softr 
remonatnnce  fhxn  him  vnio  im  to  execnts^ 
This  is  to  underhand  neither  cookiI  nor  ax»> 
cution;  neither  authori^  nor  obedience.   Tlis 
person  whom  you  call  long,  ought  not  to  hsie 
this  power,  or  he  ought  to  have  more. 

Your  present  arrangement  is  atridly  jndi 
dal.  Instead  of  imitating  your  sBoaarchj. 
and  seating  your  judges  on  a  bench  of  iode> 
pendence,  your  object  is  to  reduce  them  to  tht 
most  blind  obedience.  As  yon  have  changetf 
all  things,  you  have  invented  new  priadplea 
of  ordmr.  You  6nit  appoint  judges,  who,  I 
suppose,  are  to  determine  acoording  te  law, 
and  then  you  let  them  know,  that,  at 
time  or  other,  you  intend  to  give  them 
law  by  vriiidk  they  are  to  deletmiae.  Asy 
studies  vriiich  they  have  made  (if  any  ihey 
have  made)  are  to  be  uselem  to  them.  But  Is 
supply  these  studies,  they  are  to  be  swoni  to 
obey  an  the  rales,  orders,  and  hastraotioBai 
which  from  time  to  time  they  are  to  nom^ 
from  the  national  assembly.  Theao  if  they 
submit  to,  they  leave  no  ground  of  law  to  tlis 
subject  They  become  eoaaplele  and  sas^ 
dangerous  instraments  ia  the  hands  of  d» 
governing  power,  which,  in  the  midst  of  a 
canse,  or  on  the  prospect  of  it,  may  whoBy 
change  the  role  of  decision.  If  these  erdcn 
of  the  national  assembly  eome  to  be  eoaBraiy 
to  the  win  of  the  poopje,  who  locally  choose 
those 
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U  UrriUe  to  thiiit  ot    For  tk*  jttdgM  oim  ponUkns.     Hofrerer,  to  bt  mJbjjtei  to  tfa0 

their  pkee  to  the  local  aotlMrity ;  and  the  pleunro  of  that  aMeobly,  ia  not  to  be  8iil>' 

oommaada  thej  are  awom  to  obej  come  from  ject  to  law,  either  for  protection  or  for  oon- 

thoee  who  have  n6  share  in  their  appomtment.  atraint. 

In  the  mean  time  they  have  the  example  of  This  estaUiahment  of  jod^  aa  jet  wants 

the  court  of  ChtOdiBt  to  encourage  and  guide  aomething  to  its  completion.     It  is  to  be 

them  in  the  exercise  of  thoir  functions.    That  crowned  by  a  new  tribunal.    This  is  to  be  a 

court  is  to  try  criminals  aent  to  it  by  the  na-  grand  state  judicature ;  and  it  is  to  judge  of 

tionai  assembly,  or  brought  before  it  by  other  crimes  committed  against  the  nation,  that  is, 

courses  of  delation.    They  sit  under  a  guaid,  againat  the  power  of  the  uaeaSbij.    It  seems 

to  save  their  own  lives.    They  know  not  by  as  if  they  had  something  in  their  view  of  the 

what  law  they  judge,  nor  under  what  authority  nature  of  the  high  court  of  justice  erected  in 

they  act,  nor  fay  what  tenure  they  hold.    It  ia  England  during  the  time  of  the  great  nsur- 

thought  that  they  are  som^imes  obliged  to  pation.     As  they  have  not  yet  finished  this 

condemn  at  peril  of  their  Uvea.    This  is  not  part  of  the  scheme,  it  is  impossible  to  form  a 

perhaps  certain,  nor  can  it  be  ascertained;  but  direct  judgment  upon  it.    However,  if  great 

«^n  they  acquit,  we  know  they  have  seen  the  care  is  not  taken  to  form  it  in  a  spirit  very 

perBOQS  whom  they  discharge,  with  perfect  im-  differeitt  firom  that  which  has  guided  them  m 

punity  to  the  actors,  han^  at  the  door  of  their  proceedings  relative  to  state  offences, 

their  court.  this  tribunal,  aubservient  to  their  inquisition, 

The  assembly  indeed  promises  that  they  tki  eemmittM  of  remanh,  wiO  extinguish  the 

will  form  a  bo4y  of  law,  which  shall  be  short,  last  sparks  of  liberty  in  France,  and  settle 

simple,  clear,  and  so  forth.    That  is,  by  their  the  most  dreadful  and  arbitrary  tyranny  ever 

short  laws,  they  will  leave  much  to  the  discre-  known  in  any  nation.    If  they  wish  to  give  to 

tion  of  the  judge ;  whilst  they  have  exploded  this  tribunal  any  appearance  of  liberty  and 

the  authority  of  all  the  learning  which  could  justice,  they  ssust  not  evoke  from,  or  send  to 

make  judicial  discretion  (a  thing  perik»us  at  it,  the  canses  rehuive  to  their  own  members, 

best^  deserving  the  appellation  of  a  mnmd  di»-  at  their  pleasure.    They  must  also  renM>ve 

cretion.  the  seat  of  that  tribunal  out  of  the  lepublic  of 

It  is  curious  to  observe,  that  the  admini»>  Paris.'* 

trative  bodies  are  carefully  exempted  from  the  Has  more  wisdom  been  dispUyed  in  the 

jurisdiction  of  these  new  tribunals.    That  is,  constitution  of  your  srmy  than  what  is  disoo- 

thoee  persons  are  exempted  from  the  power  of  verable  in  your  plan  of  judicature  ?   The  aUe 

the  laws,  who  ought  to  be  the  most  entirely  arrangement  of  this  part  is  the  more  diffioalt, 

submitted  to  them.   Those  who  execnle  public  and  requires  the  gieater  skill  and  attention, 

pecuniary  trusts,  ought  of  all  men  to  be  the  not  only  as  a  great  concern  in  itaelf,  but  as  it 

roost  strictly  held  to  their  duty.    One  wooU  k  the  third  cementing  principle  in  the  new 

have  thought  that  it  must  have  been  among  body  of  republics,  which  you  call  the  Frenoh 

your  earliest  cares,  if  you  did  not  mean  that  nation.    Truly  it  is  not  easy  to  divine  what 

those  administrative  bodies  shoukl  be  real  that  army  may  become  at  last    T<m  have 

aovereign  independent  states,  to  form  an  awiiil  voted  a  very  large  one,  and  on  good  appointp 

tribunal,  Ulce  your  late  parliaments,  or  like  ments,  at  least  folly  equal  to  your  apparent 

our  kingVbench,  where  all  corporate  oflken  meana  of  payment.    But  what  is  the  prinetpie 

might  obtain  protection  in  the  legal  exercise  of  of  its  discipline  ?  or  whom  is  it  to  obey  7 

their  functions,  and  would  find  coercion  if  they  You  have  got  the  wolf  by  the  earn,  and  I 

trespassed  against  their  legal  duty.    But  the  wish  you  joy  of  the  happy  position  in  which 

cause  of  the  exemption  is  plain.    These  ad-  you  have  chosen  to  pUce  yourselves,  and  in 

ministrative  bodies  are  the  great  instruments  which  you  are  well  circumstanced  for  a  firee 

of  the  present  leaders  in  their  progress  through  deliberation,  relatively  to  that  army,  or  to  any 

democracy  to  oligarchy.   They  must  therefore  thing  else. 

be  put  above  the  law.    It  will  be  said,  that  the  The  minister  and  secretary  of  state  for  die 

iegid  tribunals  which  you  have  made  are  unfit  war  department  is  M.  de  la  Tour  dn  Pan. 

tocoerce  them.  They  are  undoubtedly.  They  This  gentleman,  like  his  coUeaguas  in  adm»* 

are  unfit  for  any  rational  purpose.    It  will  be  nistration,  is  a  moat  lealons  asaerter  of  the 


lid  too,  that  the  administrative  bodies  will  be 

J^!!!i^ '^  ^^wifT^  r""^*    ThisI  ,r„,ft^ereluckhtIonsuponthes«Ajectof 

fear  w  talking,  without  much  consideration,  of  .11  these  Jodteamres,  and  of  tiie  eomn*tee  oC 

i»  nature  of  that  asaembly,  or  of  these  oor-  reeearoh,  see  M.  de  Calonaa'a  work. 
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■■(iuimion,  md  •  waagaSauB  adnirer  of  iIm 

CO— titmiop,  whieb  orifimled  in  that 
Hi>  suteoMot  of  (kcts,  relathre  to  the  aiUtary 
of  Fraoce,  is  impoftant,  not  only  firam  bk 
oCesal  and  persoaal  authoritj,  bat  becaoae  it 
liiaphys  vmrj  dearly  the  aetoal  oonditioo  of 
the  army  ia  France,  and  because  it  throwi 
ttgbt  on  the  principles  upon  which  the  a^ 
ieinbly  proceeds,  in  the  administration  of  this 
critical  object.  It  may  enable  as  to  form 
acme  jodgmeni,  bow  for  it  may  be  eipedieot 
in  this  country  to  imitate  the  martial  policy  of 
France. 

M.  de  hi  Tour  du  Pin,  on  the  foorth  of  last 
June,  comes  to  giro  an  account  of  the  state 
of  his  department,  as  it  existe  under  the  ans- 
pices  of  the  national  assembly.  No  man 
knows  it  so  well ;  no  man  can  ezpreas  it 
beuer.  Addressing  himself  to  the  national 
assembly,  he  says,  *^  His  majesty  has  thi$  da»f 
sent  me  to  apprise  you  of  the  multiplied  di)^ 
orders  of  which  cotry  da»f  he  receives  the 
most  distressing  intelligence.  The  army  (le 
corps  militaire)  threatens  to  foil  into  the  most 
tnrtMilmrt  anarchy.  Entire  regiments  hare 
dared  to  violate  at  once  the  respect  due  to  the 
laws,  to  tJie  king,  to  the  order  establidwd  by 
your  decrees,  and  to  the  oaths  which  they  have 
taken  with  the  most  awful  soleauiity.  Coro- 
peUed  by  my  duty  to  give  tou  information  of 
these  excesses,  my  bmurt  bleeds  when  I  con- 
sider who  they  are  that  have  committed  them. 
Those,  against  whom  it  is  noC  in  my  power  to 
withhoid  the  moot  grievous  compluats,  are  a 

Crt  of  that  very  soldiery  which  to  this  day 
ve  been  so  full  of  honour  and  loyaky,  and 
with  whom,  for  fifty  years,  I  have  lived  the 
comrade  and  the  fiiend. 

"  What  incomprehensible  spirit  of  delirium 
and  ddnsion  has  all  at  once  led  them  astray? 
Whilst  you  are  inde&tigable  in  establishuig 
miiformity  in  the  empire,  and  moukling  the 
whole  into  one  coherent  aad  consistent  body ; 
wMbt  the  French  are  taught  by  you,  at  once 
the  respect  which  the  laws  owe  to  the  rights 
of  man,  and  that  which  the  citizens  owe  to 
the  laws,  die  administratioo  of  the  army  pre- 
sents nodiing  but  disturbance  and  confiisioo. 
I  see  in  more  than  one  corps  the  bonds  of  di»> 
eipline  relaxed  or  broken ;  the  most  unheard- 
of  pretensions  avowed  directly  and  without 
any  disgiiise  ;  the  ordinances  without  force ; 
the  diiefii  without  authority ;  the  military  chest 
and  the  coloura  carried  off;  the  authority  of 
the  king  himself  [rision  fensaCti]  proudly  de- 
fied; the  officers  despised,  de^aded,  threa- 
tened, driven  away,  and  some  of  them  prisoners 
in  the  midst  of  their  corps,  dragging  on  a  pre* 


lifo  !■  iw  Wmm  if 
liatioB.    To  fiD  op  the 
boil' ours,  the  comnaBoanls  of 
tfieir  throats  cot,  under  die  ayes, 
die  arms  of  dwtr  own  soldiersL 

"  Theae  erib  are  great ;  bat  ihej  a>e  ast 
the  worst  cousei|mMcus  whicfa  aaay  be  pi»' 
«laoed  by  such  Bulitarj  iasnrreel 
or  later  they  may  aaeoaee  tlia  nntio« 
Tkt  noters  e/lh^s  rsgiorvs  that  tim 

never  act  but  as  on  inrfi  nwrf.    TW 
that,  erectmg  itnlf  ualo  a  dehbenm 
body,  it  sbaH  act  acoordiBg  to  its 
the  g9vmmad,  be  U  vfkmt  k 


ermcjf;  a  species  of  political 

has  always  ended  l^   iietuuiiag  thoae  whs 

have  produced  it. 

"  After  all  diis,  vrbo  must  not  be  akrmsdai 
die  irregular  consultations,  and  turboleat  co^ 
mittces,  formed  in  soom  regiments  by  the 
common  soldiers  and  noo'Coaumaaiooed  offi> 
cers,  without  the  knowMge,  or  even  ia  ood> 
tempt  of  die  authori^  6(  their  soperioon; 
although  the  preseoce  and  concorrcace  of  thaas 
superiours,  codd  give  no  antfaori^  to  neb 
monstrous  democratic  aasemblies^  [oomiess.]" 
It  is  not  necessary  to  add  oooch  to  tbii 
finished  picture:  finished  as  for  as  its  caanrms 
admits;  but,  as  I  apprriiend,  not  takii^  in  lbs 
whole  of  the  nature  and  con^tlexity  of  the  di^ 
orders  of  this  military  demoqacy,  which,  lbs 
minister  at  war  truly  and  wisely  observes, 
wherever  it  exists,  nmst  be  the  true  comdtih 
tion  of  die  stata,  by  wbalerer  formal  appela- 
tion  it  may  pass.  For,  though  he  informs  die 
assembly  that  the  more  considerable  part  of 
the  am^  have  not  cast  olT  their  obedience, 
but  are  still  attached  to  their  dutj,  yet  thois 
travellers  vriio  have  seen  die  corps  whose  coa* 
duct  is  the  best,  rather  observe  in  them  tbi 
absence  of  mutiny  than  the  exisleiice  of  di» 
eipline. 

I  cannot  help  pansing  here  for  a 
reflect  upon  this  expresrions  of  siapiise 
this  minister  has  let  foil,  rriatire  to  the  ex 
he  relates.  To  him  the  departure  of  the  troops 
from  their  ancient  princijrfes  of  loyahy  sad 
honour  seems  quite  inconceivable.  Surity 
tfioee  to  whom  he  addresses  himself  know  tbs 
causes  of  it  but  too  well.  They  know  die  do^ 
trines  which  they  have  preached,  the  dagiem 
whidi  they  have  passed,  die  practkao  which 
they  have  countenanced.  The  soldiers  re* 
member  the  ^  of  October.  They  reeoDsei 
the  French  guards.  They  hava  not  forfol  dia 
taking  of  the  king's  caaiieB  in  Pariay  and  al 
Marseilles.     That  the  govainuuis  ia   badk 
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naraind  with  iib|Nibi^|  h  a  net 
thti  haa  not  ptiwd  out  of  their  mindi.  They 
do  not  ■bandoB  the  principlet  kid  down  so 
oetentatiously  and  laborioorif  of  the  equality 
of  men.  They  cannot  abut  their  eyee  to  thie 
degradation  of  the  whole  noblesae  of  Prance ; 
•nd  the  auppremion  of  the  very  idea  of  a  gen- 
tleman. The  total  abolition  of  titlea  and  dia- 
tinctions  ia  not  loat  upon  them.  But  M.  du 
Pin  is  aatoniebed  at  dieir  disloyalty,  vdien  the 
doctors  of  the  assembly  have  taught  them  at 
the  same  time  the  respect  doe  to  kws.  It  is 
easy  to  judge  which  of  the  two  sorts  of  les- 
sons men  with  arms  in  their  hands  are  likely 
to  learn.  As  lo  the  authority  of  the  king,  we 
may  collect  from  the  minister  himself  (if  any 
argument  on  that  head  were  not  quite  supeiw 
fluous)  that  it  is  not  of  more  consideration 
with  these  troops,  than  it  is  with  every  body 
else.  "  The  king,"  says  he,  "  has  over  and 
over  again  repeated  his  orders  to  pot  a  stop 
to  these  excesses :  but,  in  so  terrible  a  crisisi 
pour  [the  assembly's]  concurrence  is  become 
indispensably  necessary  to  prevent  the  evils 
which  menace  the  state.  Tcu  unite  lo  the 
force  of  the  legislative  power,  that  of  apmiom 
stiQ  more  important."  To  be  sure  the  army 
can  have  no  opinion  of  the  power  or  authority 
of  the  king.  Perhaps  the  sddier  has  by  this 
time  learned,  that  the  assembly  itself  does  not 
•nj<^  a  much  greater  degree  of  liber^  than 
that  royal  figure. 

It  is  now  to  bo  seen  what  has  been  proposed 
in  this  exigency,  one  of  the  greatest  that  can 
happen  in  a  state.  The  minister  requests  the 
assembly  to  array  itself  in  all  its  terrours,  and 
to  call  forth  all  its  majesty.  He  desires  that 
the  grave  and  severe  principles  announced  by 
them  may  give  vigour  to  the  king's  prodama^ 
tion.  After  this  we  shonkl  have  kx>ked  far 
courts  civil  and  martial;  breaking  of  some 
corps,  decimating  others,  and  all  the  terrible 
means  which  necessity  has  employed  in  such 
cases  to  arrest  the  progresa  of  the  most  tnri- 
ble  of  all  evils ;  particularly,  one  might  expect, 
that  a  serious  inquiry  wodd  be  made  into  the 
murder  of  commandants  in  the  view  of  their 
•okiiers.  Not  one  word  of  all  this,  or  of  any 
thing  like  it.  After  they  had  been  told  that 
the  sokiiery  trampled  upon  the  decrees  of  the 
assembly  promulgated  by  the  king,  the  assen»- 
Uy  pass  new  deereea;  and  they  authorise  the 
king  to  make  new  pmdamationa.  After  the 
secretary  at  war  had  stated  that  the  regiments 
had  paid  no  regard  to  oaths  fritii  mm  Is  phis 
MipsMnte  sahmwitf— they  propose  what? 
More  oaths.  They  renew  deeiees  and  pn^ 
damations  as  they  axperienoe  their  insiiffi- 


cieoey,  and  they  orakiply  oaths  in  proportion 
as  they  vreaksn,  in  the  minds  of  men,  the 
sanctions  of  religion.  I  hope  that  handv 
abridgments  of  the  excellent  sermons  of  VoU 
taire,  d'Alend»ert,  Diderot,  and  Helvetius,  on 
the  Immortality  of  the  Soul,  on  a  particular 
superintending  Providence,  and  on  a  Future 
State  of  Rewards  and  Punishments,  are  sent 
down  to  the  soldiers  along  with  their  civio 
oaths.  Of  this  I  have  no  doubt ;  as  I  under- 
stand that  a  certain  description  of  reading 
makes  no  inconsiderable  part  of  their  military 
exercises,  and  that  they  are  full  as  well  sup- 
plied with  the  ammunition  of  pamphlets  as 
of  cartridges. 

To  prevent  the  mischieft  arising  from  con- 
spiracies, irregnlar  consultations,  seditious 
committees,  and  monstrous  democratic  assem- 
blies ['  comitia,  comices*]  of  the  sokUers,  and 
all  the  disorders  arising  from  idleness,  luxury, 
dissipation,  and  insubordination,  I  bdieve  the 
most  astonishing  means  have  been  used  that 
ever  occurred  to  men,  even  in  all  the  inven- 
tions of  this  prolific  age.  It  is  no  less  than 
this  >-The  king  has  promulgated  in  circular 
letten  to  all  the  regiments  hit  direct  authority 
and  encouragement,  that  the  several  corpa 
should  join  themselves  with  the  clubs  and 
confederations  in  the  several  numicipalities, 
and  mix  with  them  in  their  feasts  and  civie 
entertainments !  This  joUy  discipline,  it 
seems,  is  to  soften  the  ferocity  of  their  minds ; 
to  reconcile  them  to  their  bottle  oonqianiona 
of  other  descriptions ;  and  to  merge  particular 
conspiracies  in  more  general  associations.* 
That  this  remedy  would  be  pleasing  to  the 
soldiers,  as  they  are  described  by  M.  de  la 
Tour  du  Pin,  I  can  readily  believe ;  and  that, 
however  mutinous  otherwise,  they  will  duti- 
fully submit  themselves  to  (Asm  royal  proda- 
matums.  But  I  shouU  question  whether  aH 
this  civic  swearing,  clubbing,  and  feasting, 
would  dispose  them  more  than  at  present  they 
are  disposed,  to  an  obedience  to  their  officers; 
or  teach  them  better  to  submit  to  the  austere 
rules  of  military  discipline.  It  will  make 
them  admirable  citicens  after  the  French 
mode,  but  not  quite  so  good  soUien  after  any 

*  Comma  sa  majesce  y  a  reoonno,  non  mie 
systems  d' associations  particulieres,  mais  une 
reunion  de  volumes  de  tous  les  Francois  poiir 
)a  llberte  et  la  prosperite  communes,  afnsi  pour 
Is  maintien  de  rorare  publlque ;  11  a  pense  qu*B 
convenoit  que  cheque  regiment  prit  part  a  cea 
feiee  olviques  pour  multiplier  les  rapports,  et 
refsrrer  les  liens  d' union  entre  les  citoyens  st 
les  troupes. — LMt  I  ihould  not  be  credited,  I 
Insert  the  words,  authorising  the  troepa  to  feast 
with  the  popular  oonfederacfea. 
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mode.    A  doubt  nifht  w«tt  ame,  whecber  the     m^m  m  tke  atato;  aad  hmw 

nnatical 


oooverHUions  at  theae  good  taUes  wouU  &t  nnatical  aMuraaee  and  aUaBinalioa  t^aa  dl 

tbera  a  great  deal  the  better  for  the  chaiaeter  aubjects ;  opm  the  cradU  of  which  uoe  of  thai 

of  fwre  uuCmmMte,  which  this  veteran  affiieer  doc^en  baa  thov^ht  fit,  with  (real  nnilinw, 

and  statetman  justly  obeenres  the  nature  of  and  freater  anooeaa,  to  *■%!?< >on  the  wmmkkf 

things  always  requires  an  army  to  be.  not  toatleadlooklaieii,  ortoanj  peveansula 

Concerning  the  likelihood  of  this  tmprore-  vahaed  theBMelrea  opon  tiMiir  axperienee.  1 

ment  in  discipline,  by  the  free  ooarersation  of  suppoae  all  the  miawKtrs  of  aCate  anist  qatiify, 

the  soldieri  with  the  lauaacipal  festive  socie-  and  take  this  teat;  whoily  ahfurii^  the  eneon 

ties,  which  is  thus  officially  enoouraged  by  and  heresiea  of  eiperiaace  and  ohaervatioa. 

royal  authority  and  sanction,  we  nuty  judge  by  Every  man  has  his  own  reliah.     Bat  I  ihiak 

the  state  of  the  municipalities  theaaelves,  finw  if  I  oould  not  attain  lo  tba  wiadoo^  I  weald  at 

nished  to  us  by  the  war  minister  in  this  very  least  preserve  aometiui^  of  the  stiff  and  p^ 

speech.    He  conceives  good  hopes  of  the  sno-  reraplory  dignity  of  a^     Theae  geaiieaKa 

cesA  of  his  endeavours  towards  realoring  order  deal  in  rsgsneratioa;  but  at  any  price  1  shoald 

fitr  tk»  prment  (nxa  the  good  disposition  of  cer-  hardly  yisU  my  rigid  fihrea  to  be  legaasniij 

tain  regisDents ;  but  he  finds  something  doudy  by  them ;  nor  begin,  in  my  grand  dimadcric, 

with  regard  to  the  future.     As  to  preventing  to  squall  in  their  new  aocenta,  or  to  stasssMr, 

the  return  of  confusion,  "ftr  this,  the  adminis-  in  my  second  cradle,  the  **"**»tHal  aouads  of 

tration  (says  he)  cannot  be  answerable  to  you,  their  barbarous  melaphysica.*      Si  as*  ssk 

as  long  as  they  aee  the  municipaliiiea  arrogate  iargiathtr  af  rynsrisoam,  s(   iit  enrasi  chw 

to  themselves  an  authority  over  the  troops,  taiyiam,  vaUt  rienssm  / 
which  your  institutions  have  reserved  wholly         The  imbecility  of  any  part  of  the  poarih 

10  the  monarch.     You  have  fixed  the  limits  of  and  pedandic  syatem,  whioh  they  call  a  ooa- 

the  military  aothori^  and  the  mimicipal  autho-  atitutkxi,  cannot  be  laid  open  without  disoose* 

rity.    You  have  bounded  the  action,  which  ring  the  utter  insufficiency  and  miarKi^/  d 

you  have  permitted  to  the  latter  over  the  for-  every  other  part  with  which  it  oomee  ia  con> 

mer,  to  the  right  of  requisition ;  but  nevw  did  tact,  or  that  bears  any  the  retnoteat  ralatioa  i» 

the  letter  or  the  spirit  of  your  decrees  autho-  k.    You  cannot  propoae  a  remedy  lor  ihs  i»> 

riie  the  commons  in  these  municipalities  to  oompetence  of  the  crown,  without  displays^ 

break  the  officers,  to  try  them,  to  give  orders  the  debility  of  the  asseadUy.    You  caanoc  deli- 

to  the  soldiers,  to  drive  them  fipom  the  posts  berate  on  the  confusion  of  the  amy  of  the  slate, 

committed  to  their  guard,  to  stop  them  in  their  without  diKkising  the  wone  disorders  ef  Ibi 

raarchea  ordered  by  the  king,  or,  in  a  word,  to  armed  municipalities.   The  military  lays  opea 

enslave  the  troops  to  the  caprice  of  each  of  the  the  civil,  and  the  civil  betraya  the  mSiiiuj 

dtiea  or  even  market  towns  through  which  they  anarchy.  I  wish  evwy  body  carefuQy  lo  pcrme 

are  to  paas."  the  eloquent  speech  (such  it  is)  of  Mons.de 

Such  is  the  character  aad  disposition  of  the  la  Tour  du  Puu    He  attributes  the  sahatka 

municipal  society  which  is  to  reclaim  the  sol-  of  the  municipalities  to  the  good  behavioar  of 

diery,  to  bring  them  back  to  the  true  principles  some  of  the  troops.    These  troope  are  to  pre- 

of  military  subordination,  and  to  render  th«n  aerve  the  welUhspoeed  part  of  the  nanaicipalH 

machines  in  the  hands  of  the  supreme  power  ties,  which  is  confessed  to  be  the  weakeet,iraB 

of  the  country !  Snda  are  the  distempers  of  the  the  pillage  of  the  worse  dispoeed,  which  is  dw 

French  troops !   Such  is  their  cure !    As  the  strongesL      But  the  municipalitiee   afiect  a 

army  is,  so  is  the  navy.    The  municipalitiea  aoveraigoty,  and  will  comflaand  thooe  troops 

supersede  the  orders  of  the  aasemhly,  and  the  which  are  necessary  for  their  protection.    !»• 

seamen  in  their  tinm  supersede  the  orders  of  deed  they  must  command  them  or  court  than, 

the  mimknpalitiea.    From  my  heart  I  pity  the  The  municipalities,  by  the  necessity  of  their 

condition  oif  a  respectable  servant  of  the  public,  aituation,  and  by  the  republican  powers  thsy 

like  this  war  aunister,  obliged  in  his  oU  age  to  have  obtained,  must,  with  relation  to  the  miiih 

pledge  the  assembly  ia  their  civic  cups,  and  to  tary,  be  the  masters,  or  the  aervancs,  er  the 

enter  with  a  hoary  head  iato  all  the  ftatastic  confederates,  or  each  saooeaaively ;  or  thsf 

vagaries  of  these  juvenile  politicians.    Such  saust  make  a  jumbte  of  all  together,  aooordii^ 

schemes  are  not  like  propoaitions  coming  fitmk  lo  einxuastancea.    What  gofvcramsnt  ia  ihsrs 

a  man  of  fifty  years  wear  aad  tear  among  to  coerce  the  army  but  the  municipaliQr,  er  ths 
mankind.    They  seem  rather  such  as  ought 

to  be  expected  firom  those  grand  compotmdera        *  ^he  war-mhilster  has  since  qutoed  lbs 

in  politics,  who  shorten  the  road  to  their  de-  school  and  resigned  his  office. 
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lieiiwlKy  but  the  vmy  1  To  prvierre  oon- 
'oord  ¥/hen  authority  it  e«tinguiihwd,  at  the 
hazard  of  all  conaequencea,  tbm  aawmbly  a(- 
tanpta  to  core  the  diaterapera  by  the  diateoi- 
pera  theroselvet ;  and  they  hope  to  preienre 
themselvei  from  a  purely  military  deaxxaracy, 
by  giving  it  a  debauched  inlereat  in  the  muni- 
cipal. 

If  the  soldiers  once  come  to  mix  for  any  time 
in  the  municipal  clube,  cabala  and  confede- 
racies, an  elective  attraction  will  draw  them  to 
the  lowest  and  most  desperate  part.  With 
them  will  be  their  habits,  affections,  and  sym- 
pathies. The  military  conspiracies,  which  are 
to  be  remedied  by  civic  confederacies;  the 
rebellious  municipalities,  which  are  to  be  ren- 
dered obedient  by  furnishing  them  with  the 
means  of  seducing  die  very  armies  of  tho 
state  that  are  to  keep  them  in  order;  all  these 
chimeras  of  a  monstrous  and  portentous  policy, 
must  aggravate  the  oonfosion  from  whii^  they 
have  arisen.  There  must  be  blood.  The 
want  of  common  judgment  manifested  in  the 
construction  of  all  their  descriptions  of  forces, 
and  in  all  their  kinds  of  civil  and  judicial  aotho- 
rities,  will  make  it  flow.  DisordMs  may  be 
quieted  in  one  time  and  in  one  part.  They 
will  break  out  in  others ;  because  the  evil  is 
radical  and  intrinsic.  All  these  schemes  of 
mixing  mutinous  soUiers  with  seditious  citi- 
zens, must  weaken  stiO  more  and  more  the 
military  connection  of  sokiiers  with  thnr  offi- 
cers, as  well  as  add  military  and  mutinooa 
audacity  to  turbulent  artificers  and  peasants. 
To  secure  a  real  army,  the  officer  shocdd  be 
first  and  last  in  the  eye  of  the  soldier ;  first 
and  last  in  hb  attention,  observance  and 
esr^em.  Offioere  it  seems  there  are  to  be, 
whose  chief  qualification  most  be  temper  and 
patience.  They  are  to  manage  their  troops 
by  electioneering  arts.  They  nrast  bear  them- 
selves as  candidates  not  as  commanders.  But 
as  by  such  means  power  may  be  occasionally 
in  their  hands,  the  authority  by  which  they  are 
to  be  nominated  becomes  of  high  importance. 

What  you  may  do  finally  does  not  appear; 
nor  is  it  of  much  moment,  whilst  the  strange 
and  contradictory  relation  between  yoor  army 
and  all  the  parts  of  your  republic,  as  weQ  as 
the  puzzled  relation  of  those  parts  to  each 
other  and  to  the  whole,  remain  as  they  are. 
You  seem  to  have  given  the  provisional  aomi- 
nation  of  the  officers,  in  the  first  instance,  to 
the  king,  with  a  reserve  of  approbatioa  by  the 
national  aflsembly.  Men  who  have  an  interest 
to  pursue  are  extremely  sagacious  in  discove- 
ring the  true  seat  of  power.  They  most  sooa 
Mreeive  that  thoae  who  can  negative  indefi- 


nitely, in  reality  appoint.  The  oflioers 
therefore  look  to  their  intrigues  in  the 
bty,  as  the  sole  certain  road  to  promotion. 
Still,  however,  by  your  new  constitution  they 
must  b^in  their  solicitation  at  court. 

This  double  negotiation  for  military  rank 
seems  to  me  a  contrivance  as  well  adapted,  as 
if  it  were  studied  for  no  other  end,  to  promote 
faction  m  the  assembfy  itself,  r^ive  to  thia 
vast  military  patronage ;  and  then  to  poison 
the  corps  of  officers  with  facticos  of  a  aatura 
still  more  dangerous  to  the  safety  of  govern- 
ment, upon  any  bottom  on  which  it  can  be 
placed,  and  destructive  in  the  end  to  the  eS^ 
cacy  of  the  army  itMlf.  Those  officera,  who 
lose  die  promoti(»is  intended  for  them  by  the 
crown,  must  become  of  a  Action  opposite  to 
that  of  the  assembly  which  has  rejected  their 
claims,  and  must  nourish  discontents  in  the 
heart  of  the  army  against  the  ruling  powers. 
Those  officers,  on  the  other  hand,  who,  by  car> 
rying  their  point  through  an  interest  in  tha 
assembly,  feel  themselves  to  be  at  best  only 
second  in  the  good-will  of  the  crown,  thougii 
first  in  that  of  the  assembly,  must  idi^t  an 
authority  which  would  not  advance  and  could 
not  retard  their  promotion.  If  to  avoid  these 
evUs  you  will  have  no  other  rule  for  oommand 
or  promotion  than  seniori^,  you  will  have  ao 
army  of  formality ;  at  the  same  time  it  will 
become  more  independent,  and  more  of  a  mili- 
tary republic  Not  they,  but  the  king  is  the 
machine.  A  king  is  not  to  be  deposed  by 
halves.  If  he  is  not  every  thing  in  the  com- 
mand of  an  army,  he  is  nothing.  What  is  the 
effect  of  a  power  placed  nominally  at  the  head 
of  the  army,  who  to  that  army  is  no  object  of 
gratitude,  or  or  fear  ?  Such  a  cypher  is  not  fit 
for  the  administration  of  an  object,  of  all  things 
the  most  delicate,  the  supreme  oommand  of 
military  men.  They  must  be  constrained 
(and  their  inclinations  lead  them  to  what  their 
necessities  require)  by  a  real,  vigorous,  sfiee- 
tive,  decided,  personal  authority.  The  autho- 
rity of  the  assembly  itself  suffera  by  passing 
through  sach  a  debilitating  cbanoel  as  thay 
have  dioaen.  The  army  w^  not  long  look  to 
an  assembly  acting  tbougfa  the  orgu  of  fiJse 
ahow,  and  palpable  imposatioa.  They  will  not 
aerioosly  yieU  obedience  to  a  priaoner.  They 
will  either  de&put  a  pageant,  or  they  will  pity 
a  toaptiTe  king.  This  relatioa  of  your  army 
to  the  crown  will,  if  I  am  not  greatly  mii^ 
taken,  becoaM  a  aerious  dileoHaa  in  your 
politica. 

It  is  b^des  to  be  considered,  whether  an 
assembly  like  yours,  even  auppoaiag  that  it  wi^i 
in  posaenskn  of  another  aort  of  organ  thwM^ 
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whid)  its  ordera  were  to  pt«,  it  fit  fer  promo*  of  the  king ;  a  negmtiw  m  eOecdidl  at  km  v 

ting  the  obedience  tnd  discipline  of  an  army,  the  other  of  the  anembly.    The  aoUMit  kip* 

ft  i>  known,  that  anniet  have  hitherto  yiekled  already  that  it  has  been  a  qnaatiQii,  not  9  »> 

a  rery  precarious  and  uncertain  obedience  to  ceived  in  the  natkoal  aasembty,  wlwibcr  th^ 

any  senate,  or  popular  authority ;  and  they  will  ought  not  to  have  the  direct  cfaosce  «f  ikir 

least  of  all  yield  it  to  an  assembly  which  is  to  o^^ers,  or  some  proportioB  of  themf  Wha 

only  have  a  oontinuanoe  of  two  years.  Theoffi-  such  matters  are  in  detiberatioii  it  is  no  tcta» 

cere  must  totally  kioe  the  characteristic  dispo-  vagant  supposition  that  tboj  wiQ  indiae  talki 

sition  of  military  men,  if  they  see  withperfiKC  opinion  most  iavourabte  to  their  |aisiiMsiM 

submission  and  due  admiration,  the  dominioa  They  will  not  bear  to  be  deemed  the  amy  of  tt 

of  pleadera ;  especially  when  they  find,  that  imprisoned  king,  whilst  another  army  ia  tie 

they  have  a  new  court  to  pay  to  an  endlem  same  country,  with  wiiom  too  tbey  are  tofcHi 

succession  of  those  pleadere ;  whoae  military  and  confederate,  is  to  be  ootwidsred  as  As 

policy,  and  the  genius  of  whoae  command  {it  free  amy  of  a  free  eonatitutioii.    l^ny  ml 

they  should  have  any)  must  be  as  uncertain  cast  their  eyes  on  the  otfafor  and  more  paim 

as  their  duration  is  transient    In  the  weakness  aentarmy ;  I  mean  the  mmncipaL  ThAMttfa, 

of  one  kind  of  authority,  and  in  the  floctnatioa  they  well  know,  does  adually  elect  its  o«m  sil- 

of  ail,  the  officers  of  an  army  will  remain  ibr  oen.    They  may  not  be  able  to  disoera  As 

some  time  mutinous  and  (uU  of  faction,  until  grounds  of  distinction  on  which  they  an  aol 

some  popular  general,  who  uixlerstands  the  art  to  elect  a  Marquis  de  la  Payette  (or  what  is 

of  conciliating  the  soldiery,  and  who  possemes  his  new  name)  of  their  own.    If  this  clectim 

the  true  spirit  of  command,  shall  draw  theeyes  of  a  commander  in  chief  be  a  part  of  the  righn 

of  all  men  upon  himsdf.    Armies  will  obey  him  of  men,  why  not  of  theira  7    Tbey  see  uhniiie 

on  his  personal  account     There  is  no  other  justices  of  peace,  dective  judgea,  eleolift 

way  of  securing  military  obedience  in  this  state  curates,  elective  bishope,  elective  mmic^iaK* 

of  things.    But  the  moment  in  which  that  event  ties,  and  dective  commanders  of  the  Psrinsa 

shall  happen,   the   person  who  really  com-  army. — ^Why  shouk)  they  alone  be  eschaiodf 

mands  the  army  is  your  master ;   the  mas-  Are  the  brave  troops  of  France  the  oaly  mb 

ter  (that  is  little)  of  your  king,  the  master  in  that  nation  who  are  not  the  fit  jo6gm  «f  ■!> 

of  your  assembly,  the  master  of  your  wh(^e  litary  merit,  and  of  the  qoalificaboos  nnssisiT 

republic.  for  a  commander  in  diief  ?    Are  they  paid  hf 

How  came  the  assembly  by  tfieir  present  the  state,  and  do  they  therefore  kiee  lbs  ri^ 

power  over  the  army?  Chiefly,  to  be  sure,  by  of  men?  They  are  a  part  of  that  natioathan* 

debauching  the  soldiers  from  their  officera.  selves,  and  contribute  to  that  pay.    And  isast 

They  have  begun  by  a  most  terrible  operation,  the  king,  is  not  the  national  aaaembly,  and  sie 

They  have  toudied  the  central  point,  about  not  all  who  elect  the  national  aseemUy,  Uh^ 

which  the  particles  that  compose  armies  are  at  wise  paid  ?    Instead  of  eeeing  all  thees  fivftit 

repose.    They  have  destroyed  the  principle  their  rights  by  their  receiving  a  salary,  tksy 

of  obedience  in  the  great  essential  critical  link  perceive  that  in  all  theae  cases  a  mhrj  is  givia 

between  the  oflker  and  the  soldier,  just  where  for  the  exercise  of  those  rights.    All  yoor  rss^ 

the  chain  of  military  subordination  oommoicea,  lutions,  all  yoor  proceed  infga,  aU  year  dehatss, 

and  on  which  the  v^le  of  that  system  depends,  all  the  works  of  your  docton  of  rsUgioD  mi 

The  soklier  is  told  he  is  a  citizen,  and  has  the  politics,  have  industrioody  been  pot  ints  thnr 

rights  of  man  and  citizen.    The  right  of  a  mani  hantb ;  and  you  expect  that  they  will  a^dy  is 

he  is  told,  is  to  be  his  own  govemoor,  and  to  their  own  ease  just  as  much  of  yoor 

be  ruled  only  by  those  to  whom  he  delegates  and  examples  as  suits  your  plmure. 

that  sel&govemment    It  is  very  natural  he  Every  thing  depends  upon  the  araty  in 

should  think  that  he  ought  most  of  all  to  have  a  government  as  youn ;  for  you  have 

his  choice  where  he  is  to  yield  the  neatest  oosly  destroyed  all  the  opinionsi  and  ptejuiicM^ 

degree  of  obedience.    He  will  thererore,  in  and,  as  &r  as  in  you  lay,  all  the  imUacli 

all  probability,  systematically  do,  what  he  dsea  which  support  government.     Therefivs  tbi 

at  present  occasionally ;  that  is,  he  will  essr-  moment  any  difference  ariaea  belwasn  ysar 

eise  at  least  a  negative  in  the  dwiee  of  his  ofll-  national  assembly  and  any  part  of  ibe  aBtiBi^ 

ears.    Atpreeenttheofficeraare  known  at  best  you  must  have  recoisee  to  force.    Nelh«g 

to  be  only  permissive,  and  on  their  good  behavi*  else  is  left  to  you;  or  rather  yon  have  Idt 

our.    In  feet,  there  have  been  many  instancea  nothing  else  to  youreelvea.    You  eee  fay  the 

fa)  which  they  have  been  cashiered  by  their  report  of  your  war  minister,  that  tbe  diattft^ 

oorpa.    Here  is  a  aeooad  negative  on  the  choice  tion  of  the  army  iaina^raat 
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widi  a  ?Mw  of  ioteiml  coercion.*    Yoa  mint  all.    Tbey  know,  that  aknoit  the  whole  ija* 

nilo  hy  an  army ;  and  you  have  infmed  into  tern  of  landed  property  in  itn  origin  is  feudal ; 

that  army  by  which  you  rule,  as  well  as  into  that  it  is  the  distribution  of  the  poseeisions  of 

the  whole  body  of  the  nation,  principles  which  the  orifinal  proprietors,  made  by  a  barbarous 

after  a  time  must  disable  you  in  the  use  you  oonquerour  to  his  barbarous  instruments ;  and 

reaohre  to  make  of  it.    The  king  is  to  call  out  that  the  most  grievous  effects  of  the  conquest 

troops  to  act  against  his  people,  when  the  worU  are  the  land  rents  of  every  kind,  as  wiUiout 

has  been  toU,  and  the  assertion  is  still  ringing  question  they  are. 

in  oar  ears,  that  troops  ought  not  to  fire  on  citi-  The  peasants,  in  all  probability,  are  the  de- 
sens.    The  colonies  assert  to  themselves  an  scendants  of  these  ancient  proprietors,  Romans 
iadependent  constitution  and  a  €rte  trade .  They  or  Crauls.    But  if  they  (ail,  in  any  degree,  in 
nnst  be  constrained  by  troops.    In  what  chap-  the  titles  which  they  make  on  the  principles  of 
ter  of  your  code  of  the  rights  of  men  are  they  antiquaries  and  lawyers,  they  retreat  into  the 
able  to  read,  that  it  is  a  part  of  the  rights  cif  citadel  of  the  rights  of  men.    There  they  find 
men  to  have  their  commerce  monopolized  and  that  men  are  equal ;  and  the  earth,  the  kind 
restrained  (or  the  benefit  of  others  ?    As  the  and  equal  mother  of  all,  ought  not  to  be  mono* 
ooloaists  rise  on  you,  the  negroes  rise  on  them,  polized  to  foster  the  pride  and  luxury  of  any 
Troops  again— Massacre,  torture,  hanging !  men,  who  by  nature  are  no  better  than  them- 
These  are  your  rights  of  men !   These  are  the  selves,  and  who,  if  they  do  not  labour  for  their 
IhntB  of  metaphysic  declarations   wantonly  bread,  are  worse.    Th^  find,  that  by  the  lawa 
made,  and  diaroefully  retracted!    It  was  butt  of  nature  the  occupant  and  subduer  of  the  soil 
the  other  day  that  the  fiurroers  of  land  in  one  u  the  true  proprietor ;  that  there  is  no  pro- 
of your  provinces  refused  to  pay  some  sorts  of  scription  against  nature ;  and  that  the  argu- 
renta  to  the  lord  of  the  soil.    In  consequence  ments  (where  any  there  are)  which  have  been 
of  this  your  decree,  that  the  country  people  made  with  the  landlords,  during  the  time  of 
shall  pay  all  rmts  and  dues,  except  those  which  slavery,  are  only  the  effect  of  duresse  and 
sa  grievances  you  have  abolished ;  and  if  they  force ;  and  that  when  the  people  re-entered 
refiwe,  then  you  order  the  king  to  march  troops  into  the  rights  of  men,  those  agreements  were 
•gainst  them.    You  lay  down  metaphysic  pro-  made  as  void,  as  every  thing  else  which  had 
poaitioas  which  infer  universal  consequences,  been  settled  under  the  prevalence  of  the  old 
and  then  you  attempt  to  limit  k)gic  by  despo-  feudal  and  aristocratic  tyranny.     They  will 
tiam.    The  leaders  of  the  present  system  tell  tell  you  that  they  see  no  difference  between  an 
than  of  their  rights,  as  men,  to  take  fortresses,  idler  with  a  hat  and  national  cockade,  and  an 
to  murder  guards,  to  seize  on  kings  without  idler  in  a  cowl  or  in  a  rochet.    If  you  grouni 
the  least  appearanee  of  authority  even  inm  the  the  title  to  rents  on  succession  and  prescrip- 
BsswBibly,  whilst,  as  the  sovereign  legislativo  tion,  th^  tell  you  fiom  the  speech  of  Mr. 
body,  tlmt  assembly  was  sitting  in  the  name  Coanis,  published  by  the  national  assembly  for 
of  the  nation— and  yet  these  leaders  presume  their  information,  that  things  ill  begun  cannot 
to  order  out  the  troops  vi^ich  have  acted  in  avail  themselves  of  prescription ;  that  the  title 
theoe  very  disorders,  toooerce  those  who  shall  of  these  kirds  was  vicious  in  its  origin;  and 
judge  on  the  principles,  and  follow  the  exam-  that  force  is  at  least  as  bad  as  firaud.    As  to 
plea,  which  have  been  guaranteed  by  their  own  the  title  by  succession,  they  will  tell  you,  that 
spprabation.  the  succession  of  those  who  have  cultivated 
The  leaders  teach  the  people  to  abhor  and  the  soil  is  the  true  pedigree  of  property,  and 
rejact  aD  foodality  as  the  barbarism  of  tyranny,  not  rotten  parchments  uid  silly  substitutions; 
sal  they  tell  them  afterwards  how  much  of  that  the  lords  have  enjoyed  their  usurpation 
that  borfaarous  tyranny  they  are  to  bear  with  too  k»ng ;  and  that  if  they  allow  to  these  lay 
patieaea.    As  they  are  prodigal  of  light  vrith  monks  any  charitable  pension,  they  ought  to  b« 
regard  to  grievances,  so  the  people  find  then  thankfol  to  the  boonly  of  the  true  proprietor, 
■parhig  m  the  extreme  with  re^ird  to  redress,  who  is  so  generous  towards  a  folse  claimant 
They  know  that  not  only  certain  quit-rente  and  to  his  goods. 

psransal  duties,  which  you  have  permitted  them  When  the  peasants  give  you  back  that  coia 

ta  fadssa  (but  have  furnished  no  money  for  of  schistic  reason,  on  which  you  have  set 

the  redemption)  are  as  nothing  to  those  bur-  your  image  and  superscription,  you  cry  it 

thfiM  for  which  you  have  made  no  provisioo  at  down  as  base  money,  and  tell  them  you  wiU 

pay  for  the  future  with  French  guards,  and 

«CowlarFraneoii,80July,  1790.  Assembles  liragoons,  and  huasars.    YotthoUup.tochaa- 

Kadoaals,  Noraero  aio.  tise  them,  the  saoond-hand  anthonty  of  a  klng» 
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who  it  only  the  {MtraBMatoTcleilroykif ,  wid»-  to  then,  yom  coiiU  have  aMck  the  law  irt 

out  way  power  of  proteccing  either  the  people  defradee  them.    Tou  have  fiirhiddM  ai  a 

or  hifl  own  person.    Throogh  hiia  it  teeiaBToa  treat  theai  with  umj  of  tfaa  okl  fbrmditieitf 

wiH  make  youraelvea  obeyod.     They  aaaweri  reepect,  aad  aow  yoQ  aend  troops  ta  Mhn  mi 

Ton  have  taught  us  that  there  ars  no  geodo-  to  bayonet  us  into  a  aubmiasaaa  to  ftir  mi 

men ;  and  which  of  your  principles  teadi  us  to  fcree,  which  yoa  did  not  sofier  us  to  yiriitt 

bow  to  kings  whom  we  hare  not  elected?   We  the  mild  aathority  of  opinioa, 
know,  witlMUt  your  teaching,  that  lands  were        The  ground  of  eooM  of  theae  argamHttil 

given  lor  the  support  of  feudal  digailies,  feudal  horrid  Lud  ridioaiona  lo  all  ratioaal  can;  to 

titles,  and  feudal  offiom.     Whea  you  took  to  the  poUtidaas  of  aurtaphyaice  who  hat 

down  the  canse  as  a  grievance,  why  shouki  opened  schools  fer  aophaatrf ,  and  mads  eH^ 

the  more  grievous  effect  remain  ?    As  thera  Uishnants  fer  anarohj,  it  is  solid  aad 

are  now  no  hereditary  honours,  and  no  distin-  siva.     It  is  obvious,  that  cm  a 

guished  femilies,  why  are  we  taxed  to  amia-  ratioa  of  the  right,  the  leaders  in  the 

tain  what  you  teUua  ought  Bot  to  exist?    Yoa  would  aot  in  the  feast  have  scrapled  to 

have  sent  down  our  oki  aristocratic  landlords  the  leats  along  with  the  tides  aad  fesdj  » 

in  no  other  character,  aad  with  no  other  title,  signs.    It  would  be  only  to  feUow  i^  ike  pi^ 

bat  that  of  exactors  under   your  anihority.  ciple  of  their  reasooinga,  and  to  cursptan  Ai 

Have  you  endeavoured  to  make  diese  your  snalogy  of  their  ooodoct.    But  they  htti  sfs^ 

rent^gatheren  respectobfe  tous?    No.    Yoa  possessed  themselvea  of  a  great  body  of  lasM 

have  tent  them  to  us  with  their  arms  reversed,  property  by  coafisoatioa.     They  had  thiasm'     | 

their  thields  broken,  their  impresses  defaced ;  modi^  at  market ;  aad  the  amite  would  kaa 

and   to  diq>lumed,  d^raded,  and  raetamor-  been  wiiolfy  destroyed,  if  they  wert  to  fmak 

pbosed,  such   unfeathered  two-legged  things,  the  husbandmen  to  riot  in  the  tpeeakti«i     < 

that  we  no  longer  know  them.     They  ars  widi  which  they  so  freely  intoaioated  feat-     { 

ttrangert  to  iit.    They  do  not  even  go  fay  the  sehres.    The  only  seeuri^  which  prepai^c»>     I 

names  of  our  ancient  kxda.    Physically  they  joys  inanyoneofitt  deecriptioas,  is  fromit     | 

may  be  the  same  meo;  though  we  are  not  quite  iuteiests  of  their  rapacity  with  regard  tosi 

sure  of  that,  on  your  new  phikitophic  doOime  other.    They  haNrs  left  oodiing  bat  their  aas     \ 

of  personal  identity.   In  aU  other  respects  fhey  aibiiiafy  pleaaurs  to  detertniae  what  ywy7 

are  totally  changed.    We  do  not  sse  why  we  is  to  be  protected  aad  vrhat  subvertsd. 
have  not  as  good  a  right  to  refbse  them  their        Neithia'have  they  left  any  priacipUbyakiik 

rents,  as  you  have  to  abrogate  all  their  honours,  any  of  their  mspicipalities  csm  he  boaad  ttsfe' 

titles,  and  distinctions.    This  we  have  never  dieooe ;  er  even  ooascientiously  ohtigad  attn 

rommisaioned  you  to  do ;  and  it  is  ooe  ia*  sspantts  finom  ths  whole  lo 

stance,  among  many  indeed,  of  your  assuaip-  dsot,  or  to  connect  itself  with 

tion  of  undele^Ued  power.  We  see  the  bia^eii  The  people  of  Lyons,  it  seeona,  have 

of  Paris,  through  their  dobs,  their  mobs,  and  btsly  to  pay  taxes.    Why  shouhl  ihsy  Mt' 

their  national  guards,  directing  you  at  theif  What  kwAd  authoritj  is  there  left  to  smet 

pleasure,  and  giving  that  as  law  to  you,  which,  dism  ?  The  king  iispueaJ  siani  uf  ihom    TW 

under  your  authority,  is  transnittad  as  law  to  oki  slates,  methodised  by  erders,  ssokd  Ibi 

us.    Through  you,  these  burghers  dispose  of  moreaneieat.    TheyMajsaytothaasHHfelff 

the  lives  and  fortmes  of  tis  afl.    Why  shooU  Who  are  you,  that  are  not  our  kiagt,  aar  it 

you  not  attend  ts  much  to  the  desires  of  the  statos  we  have  elected,  nor  sit  on  ths  priKi- 

iaborious  husbandman  with  regard  to  our  rent,  pies  on  which  we  have  elected  yoa  ?   Ati 

by  which  we  are  affectod  in  ttie  most  serioaB  wlio  are  we,  that  when  we  aeo  the  gabdhi 

manner,  as  you  do  to  the  demands  of  these  in-  which  you  have  ordered  to  he  paid,  «kd|p 

solent  burghers,  rektive  to  dittinetioni  and  ahakea  off,  whta  we  see  the  ads  of  dinbedi> 

titles  of  honour,  bj  which  neither  they  nor  we  eaos  afew  wards  ratifisd  by  ywsslfasi  aki 

are  affected  at  all?    But  we  find  you  pay  more  ars  we,  that  we  are  not  ta  jodga  whid  lasi 

regard  to  their  fancies  than  to  our  necearities.  we  ought  or  ought  not  to  pay,  ami  are  act  It 

It  it  among  the  rights  of  man  to  pay  trfbnto  to  avail  oonslves  of  the  saaM  poweta,  ihsmh 

his  equalt  ?    Before  thit  measure  of  yonrt,  dity  of  which  yoa  hava  approvad  in  afeatf 

we  might  have  thought  we  were  not  perfectly  To  this  the  answer  is,  We  vriB  aaad  Iraapa      . 

equal.    We  might  have  entertained  some  old  The  hit  rsatoa  of  kinga,  ta  ahvaya  ihafetf      ' 

habitual,  umneaafaig  prepossession  hi  favour  of  with  your  assembly.    Thit  military  aid  h^      t 

those  landlords ;  but  we  cannot  conceive  what  serve  fer  a  time,  whilst  the  irafinstitn  of  Ife      ) 

other  view  than  diat  of  dsgtroyhigaH  raipeeC  incraass  of  pay  ranaia%  and  dia  ftBi9«f 
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'^tinj  umpires  in  all  dj^mtei  ii  flattered.  But 
VU*  weapon  will  map  abort,  un&ithful  to  the 
hand  that  employe  it.  The  anembiy  keep  a 
«ilMM)l  where,  tjatemalically,  and  with  unre- 
lillhig  peieererance,  they  teach  principlee, 
'  «Md  form  regolatioiM  deatnictrre  to  ail  ipirit  of 
— bordination,  ciril  and  military  and  then 
iImj  expect  thai  they  ahall  hold  in  obedience 
Wl  anairhir  people  by  an  anarchic  army. 
The  municipal  army,  which,  aocordinf  to 
Mr  new  policy,  ii  to  balance  tiiia  nalrwial 
ly,  if  oonndered  in  ilMif  only,  ii  of  a  con- 
tjtwtipn  much  more  simple,  and  in  erery  r»- 
ipnct  k«  exceptionable.  It  ia  a  mere  demo- 
«mlae  body,  unconnected  with  the  croim  or 
tkm  kingdom;  armed,  and  trained,  and  offi- 
nand  at  the  pleaiure  of  the  dixtricta  to  whkfa 
ihn  eorpa  severally  bekxi^;  and  the  personal 
■Wfice  of  the  indinduab,  who  conpoae,  or 
Ihe  fine  in  lieu  of  personal  senrioe,  are  directed 
hgr  the  same  authorily.*^  Nothing  is  mora 
uniform.  If,  however,  considered  in  any  rehi- 
tioB  to  the  crown,  to  Uw  national  assembly,  to 
ihn  public  tribunals,  or  to  the  other  army,  or 
ooaaidcred  in  a  view  to  any  coherence  or  con- 
■ndion  between  its  parts,  it  seems  a  monster, 
and  can  hardly  fail  to  terminate  its  perplexed 
■Bovements  in  some  great  national  calamity. 
Il  is  a  wona  presefratire  of  a  general  consti- 
lation,  than  the  sysCaais  of  Crete,  or  the  oon- 
Meration  of  Pofamd,  or  any  other  iU-derised 
corractire  which  has  jreC  been  imaginad,  ia 
the  necessities  produced  by  an  ill-cQMlruoted 
■yatem  of  gofemmenti 

Having  concluded  my  few  remaika  on  the 
constitution  of  the  supieiae  power,  the  axeci^ 
live,  the  judicature,  the  military,  and  on  the 
vtdpracal  relation  oif  all  these  establisbawnts» 
I  ibaH  say  something  of  the  ability  shewed  1^ 
jMr  legadatocs  with  regard  to  the  revenue. 

Id  their  proceedings  relative  to  this  ol^act, 
if  possible,  still  fewer  traces  AppMr  of  politi- 
cal judgment  or  fiiuuacial  resource.  When  the 
alates  met,  it  seemed  to  be  the  great  object  to 
napcove  the  syatem  of  revenue,  to  enlaige  ita 
collection,  to  deanse  it  of  oppression  and  vexa- 
Cko,  and  to  establish  it  on  the  most  solid  fboU 
iaf  .  Grsat  were  the  expectations  entettaiaod 
€m  that  head  Ifaroug^iout  Europe.  It  was  byi 
tUi  ^and  arrangeaieat  that  Fraaoa  was  to 

*  I  see  by  Mr.  Necker*s  account,  that  the  na- 
tional jniards  of  Paris  have  received,  over  and 
whov  uie  money  levied  wkhln  their  own  city, 
about  £.145,00P  sterUng  out  of  the  puhUe  u-esc 
ivre.  Whecber  this  be  an  actual  payment,  fbr 
the  nine  months  of  thsir  existence,  or  an  esti* 
matri  of  their  yearly  charge,  I  do  not  clearly 
perceive.  It  Is  of  no  great  Importaaoe,  as  car- 
mlniy  they  may  take  whatavartkey  please. 


■land  or  fiJl ;  and  this  became,  ui  my  opiakc, 
veiy  properly,  the  test  by  which  the  skill  and 
patriotiam  of  those  who  ruled  in  that  assembly 
wouU  be  tried.    The  revenue  of  the  state  u 
the  state.    In  effect,  all  depends  upon  it,  whe- 
ther for  support  or  ibr  refcrmation.    The  dig- 
oi^  of  every  occupation  wholly  depends  upon 
the  quaali^  and  the  kind  of  virtue  that  asay 
be  exerted  in  it    As  all  great  qualities  of  the 
mind  vrhich  operate  ia  public,  and  are  not 
merely  suffering  and  passive,  require  force  for 
their  display,  I  had  ahnoat  said,  for  their  une- 
quivocal existence,  the  revenue,  which  is  the 
spring  of  an  power,  beoooMs  in  its  adminurtra- 
tion  the  sphere  of  every  active  virtue.    Pub- 
lie  virtue,  being  of  a  nature  magnificent  and 
splendid,  instituted  for  great  thii^,  and  con- 
versant about  great  eoncems,  requires  abun- 
dant aoope  and  room,  and  cannot  spread  and 
grow  under  confinement,  and  in  circumstancea 
straitened,  narrow,  and  aoidid.    Through  the 
revenue  alone  the  body  politic  can  act  in  ite 
true  genius  and  character,  and  therefore  it  wifl 
diq>lay  just  as  mudt  of  its  collective  virtue,  and 
as  much  of  that  virtue  which  may  characterise 
tboee  who  move  it,  and  are,  as  it  were,  its  life 
and  guiding  principle,  as  it  is  possessed  of  a 
just  revenue.    For  from  hence  not  only  maf- 
naaimity,  and  liberality,  and  beneficence,  and 
fivtitnde,  and  providence,  and  the  tutelary 
praCection  of  all  good  arts,  derive  their  food, 
and  the  growth  of  their  organs,  but  continence, 
and  aalMenial,  and  labour,  and  vigilance,  and 
firugaUty,  and  whatever  else  there  ii  m  which 
the  mind  shews  itself  above  the  appetite,  are 
BO  where  more  in  their  proper  element  than  in 
the  provision  and  distributkin  of  the  public 
wealth.    It  is  therefere  not  without  reason 
that  the  science  of  speculative  and  practical 
faance,  which  must  take  to  its  aid  so  manT 
aaxiliary  branchea  of  knowledge,  stands  high 
in  the  estimation  not  only  of  the  ordinary  sort, 
but  of  the  wisest  and  best  men;  and  as  this 
•dence  has  grown  with  the  progress  of  its  ob- 
isct,  the  prosperity  and  improvement  of  na- 
tions has  generally  increased  with  the  increase 
of  their  revenues ;  and  they  will  both  con* 
tiBoe  to  g^x>w  and  flourish,  as  k»g  as  the 
bakace  between  what  ii  left  to  strengthen  the 
afiorta  of  individuals,  and  what  is  collected  for 
tba  oonmoB  eflbrts  of  the  stale,  bear  to  eadi 
other  a  duo  leciproQal  proportion,  and  are  kept 
in  a  cfese  oorraspoadcnoe  and  commnnicatiQn. 
And  perhaps  it  may  be  owing  to  ths  grsitnaw. 
of  reiemas,  and  to  the  urgency  of  state  neees 
akissy  that  oU  abuses  in  the  cwnstiriaisB  of 
finances  are  disoovered,  and  their  trim  aatura 
and  rational  theory  conea  to  be  mora  psriact^. 
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MMkrHood ;  iawoioeh,  tht  a  muJOm  wmw  il;  aadlliiitbvf  dvparwd  tfaraa^HdtAt* 

mifbtfavre  been  mora  diftreann^iBOMpariod  don.    Ai  the  tinie  they  pttned  iht  dnti, 

tbtn  a  fiur  greater  ifl  fooad  to  1m  in  niocfaer ;  with  the  nmn  gr«rhy  they  ordered  driiWi 

the  proportioaate  wealth  even  remaining  the  abeord,  oppteesiTe,  and  partial  tax  to  be  pai 

aame.    In  this  state  of  thingi,  the  French  aa-  until  tliey  ooiiid  find  a  revome  to  nphei  i 

■embly  found  eomething  in  their  retemee  to  The  eoneeqneoee  waa  iaeritable.    Tbi  (» 


preeerre,  to  secure,  and  wisely  to  administer,  Tiaees  which  had  been  alwaya  « 

as  well  as  to  abrogate  and  alter.   Though  their  this  salt  monopoly,  aoma  of  whom  were  dufBi 

proond  assumption  might  justify  the  ae?erest  with  other  contr&utioasi  perhaps  egmulm, 

tests,  yet  in  trying  their  abilities  on  their  6aan-  were  totally  disbtdioad  to  bear  any  parttfib 

eial  proceedings,  I  would  only  consider  what  burthen,  which  by  an  equal  distribadaa  «■» 

is  tbe  plain  obyious  duty  of  a  common  finance  redeem  tbe  othera.     Aa  to  the  imnmMj.  » 

minister,  and  try  them  upon  that,  and  not  upon  copied  as  it  was  with  the  dwdaratioa  wd  fi» 

models  of  ideal  periectioB.  ktionof  the  rigbta  oTmen,  and  widnbair^ 

The  objects  of  a  financier  are,  then,  to  se-  rangemeats  for  general  confiiaion,  it  had  ■» 

cure  aa  ample  roTeoae;  to  impoee  it  with  ther  leisure   nor  capacity  to  eaabrifs,  m 

judgment  and  equality ;  to  employ  it  oMono-  aadMrity  to  enforce  any  jjan  of  any  kisdiib' 

mi(»lly ;  and  when  necessity  obliges  htm  to  tire  to  the  replacing  the  tax  or  eqn^aag  it:« 

make  use  of  credit,  to  secure  its  foundations  in  compensating  the  prosincea,  or  for  amhiiin 

that  instance,  and  for  ever,  by  the  clearness  and  l^tirmhids  Mr  nnj  srhisna  nf  ancinmmnihtka 

candour  of  his  proceedings,  the  exactness  of  with  the  other  dintrids  which  wcf«  l»  ki 

his  calcdations,  and  the  solidity  of  his  fiaids.  relieved. 

On  these  heads  we  may  take  a  short  and  dis-        Tbe  peepls  of  the  aalt  pmsiaiass,  waf^mt 

tinct  view  of  the  merits  and  abilities  of  those  under  taxes  damned  by  the  anthoritf  wbidk 

in  the  national  assembly,  who  have  taken  to  had  directed  their  payment,  vary  sosa  fmi 

themselves  the  management  of  this  arduous  their  patience  exhanstad.    Thsytboaj^thw 

concern.    Far  from  any  increase  of  revenue  sehres  as  skilful  in  demoltriuag  as  ihs  mm^ 

in  their  hands,  I  find,  l^  a  rsport  of  M.  Vei^  bly  couU  be.    They  reUeved  thia— Nw  If 

aier,  fitNn  the  coomittee  of  finances,  of  the  throwing  oflTtha  whole  bunhen.    Animtfrik* 

■ecood  of  August  last,  thst  the  amount  of  tbe  this  enmple,  each  district,  or  part  of  a^ 

national  revenue,  as  compared  with  its  pro-  trict,  judging  of  its  own  grievance  fay  in  «es 

duce  before  the  revolution,  was  dimmished  by  fooling,  and  of  its  rsmady  hy  ita  own  opiais^dy 

the  siun  of  two  hundred  millions,  or  wight  wuU  as  it  pleassd  witbother  taxeo. 
koHi  Ceding  of  the  annual  income,  coiMidara-        We  are  next  to  see  how  tbay  have  csais^* 

bly  more  than  one-third  of  the  whole.  ted  thwuseliea  in  rniili  ii  ing  iiniml  iiayiiiii— 

If  this  be  the  result  of  great  ability,  never  proportioned  to  the  ineaaa  of  the  eicismi^  mi 

surely  was  ability  display^  in  a  more  dirtm-  tbe  least  likely  to  lean  heavy  on  dis  tdiit 

goished  manner,  or  with  so  powerful  an  effect,  caphal  employed  in  the  gaaeration  of  lh«ph 

No  common  folly,  no  vulgar  incapacity,  no  vato  wealth,  firom  wheooa  the  puhtie  firtim 

ordinary  c^ficial  negligence,  even  no  official  must  be  derived.     By  ■oSeriag  the  siiaii 

crime,  no  corruption,  no  pecuktioo,  hardly  distrids,  and  several  of  the  individadiiafKk 

any  direct  hostility  which  we  have  seen  in  the  district,  to  judge  of  what  part  of  the  oU  itv^ 

modem  worid,  couki  in  so  short  a  time  have  noe  they  ini^  withboU,  iasiiisd  ef  bsav 

made  so  complete  an  overthrow  of  the  finan-  principles  of  e<iuality,  a  new  inaquafiiqr  «■ 

ees,  and  with  them,  of  the  strength  of  a  great  prodooed  of  tbe  most  oppieasite  hiad.   ftf 

kingdom.— Gedd^M  DsKrom  rsmpaMieBw  ta^  meats  were  regulated  by  dispositiuas.   TV 

of  the  kingdom  whidi  ware  the  mo*  idb 


tarn  ammaUt  tam  dto?  parts 

Tbe  sopbisten  and  dedaimers,  as  soon  as  missive,  the  most  orderly,  or  the  sMist 

the  asseinbiy  met,  began  with  decrying  the  lionato  to  the  commonweal tft,  bora  the  i^sh 

ancient  constitution  of  the  revenue  in  many  of  bnrthen  ef  the  state.    Nodiinf  toms  oat  toU 

its  most  essential  branches,  such  as  the  pul^  so  oppressive  and  unjust  as  a  foebla  goma- 

lie  monopoly  of  salt    They  charged  it,  as  meat    To  fiD  up  ill  the  deGeiaBcisa  ia  AtaU 

truly  as  unwisely,  vridi  being  ill-caotrived,  impositions,  indtha  new  deficMnena  of  sf«7 

oppressive,  and  partial.    This  representation  kind  which  ware  to  be  expected,  what  nan* 

tb^  vrere  not  satisfied  to  make  uss  of  m  ned  to  a  state  without  anihorityf    llv  m 

speeches  prelimhwy  to  some  plan  of  reform ;  tfooal  asaembly  called  for  a  vohmlHy  bsBSis> 

Ihey  declared  it  m  a  solema  reoohition  or  pub-  lonoa;  for  afouithpartof  theincaiaeofallh* 

Kb ssrtsnes,  as  it  ware  jodidaBy,  paiwd apou  dtiMBs,iabai 
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who  wert  to  paj.    Thay  obtained  ■omathiiig  Whatertr  Tutao  inaj  U  in  thaat  dericea,  it 
■MM  duui  eould  be  rationally  catoilated,  bat  ie  obnooi  that  neither  the  patriotic  fiftii  nor 
what  wae,  &r  indeed,  from  anewerable  to  their  the  patriotic  contribution,  can  erer  be  resorted 
real  neceseitiee,  and  mneh  kee  to  their  fimd  to  again.    The  reooureee  of  public  (oily  are 
•ipeetatioiui.     Rational  people  eoold  have  eoon  ezhanted.    The  whole  indeed  of  their 
hoped  fiir  little  from  thii  their  tax  in  the  di»-  echeme  of  rerenue  is  to  make,  by  any  artifice, 
goiee  of  a  benerolence ;  a  tax  weak,  ineflTeo-  an  appearance  of  a  full  resenroir  for  the  hour, 
tire,  and  unequal ;  a  tax  by  which  luxury,  i^Hhilst  at  the  same  time  they  cut  off  the  qxings 
avarice,  and  selfishness  were  screened,  and  and  liring  fountains  of  perennial  supply.    The 
tiie  load  thrown  upon  productive  capital,  upon  account  not  k>ng  since  iumiihed  by  Mr.  Necfcer 
integrity,  generosity,  and  public  spirit— a  tax  was  meant,  without  question,  to  be  fitvourable. 
«f  regulation  upon  Tirtue.     At  length  the  He  gives  a  flattering  view  of  the  means  of 
«Msk  is  thrown  off,  and  they  are  now  trying  getting  through  the  year ;  but  he  expresses,  as 
means  (with  little  success)  of  exacting  their  it  is  natural  he  shouU,  some  apprehension  for 
benevolence  by  force.  that  which  was  to  succeed.    On  this  last  prog- 
This  benevolence,  the  ridtet^  offspring  of  noetic,  instead  of  entering  into  the  grounds  of 
weakness,  was  to  be  supported  by  amSher  this  apprehension,  in  order  by  a  proper  fore- 
resource,  the  twin  brother  of  the  same  pro-  sight,  to  prevent  the  prognosticated  evil,  Mr. 
lifie  imbecility.    The  patriotic  donations  were  Necker  receives  a  sort  of  friendly  reprimand 
to  make  good  the  failure  of  the  patriotic  con-  from  the  president  of  the  assembly. 
Cribution.    John  Doe  was  to  become  security  As  to  their  other  schemes  of  taxation,  it  ia 
for  Ridiard  Roe.    By  this  sdieme  they  took  impossible  to  say  any  thing  of  them  with  cer- 
tbings  of  much  price  from  the  giver,  oompara-  tainty,  because  they  have  not  yet  had  their 
lively  of  small  value  to  the  receiver;  they  operation;  but  nobody  is  so  sanguine  as  to  ima* 
mined  several  trades ;  they  pillaged  the  crown  gine  they  will  fill  up  any  perceptible  part  of  the 
of  its  ornaments,  the  churches  of  their  plate,  wide  gaping  breach  whidi  their  incapacity  baa 
and  the  people  of  their  personal  decorations,  made  in  their  revenues.    At  present  the  state 
The  invention  of  these  juvenile  pretenders  to  of  their  treasury  sinks  every  day  more  and 
liberty,  was  in  reality  nothing  more  than  a  more  in  carii,  ind  swells  more  and  more  in 
•ervile  imitation  of  one  of  the  poorest  resources  fictitious  repreeentation.  When  so  little  with* 
of  doting  despotism.    They  took  an  old  huge  in  or  withcnit  is  now  found  but  paper,  the  re- 
Ibll  bottomed  perriwig  out  of  the  wardrobe  of  preeentative  not  of  opulence  but  of  want,  the 
the  antiquated  firippery  of  Louis  the  Four*  creature  not  of  credit  but  of  power,  Aey  ima- 
taenUi,  to  cover  the  premature  baklness  of  the  gine  that  our  flouririiing  stato  in  En^and  is 
national  assembly.    They  produced  this  old-  owing  to  that  bank-paper,  and  not  the  bank* 
&shioned  formal  folly,  though  it  had  been  so  paper  to  the  flourishing  condition  of  our  coo- 
abondantly  exposed  in  the  Memoirs  of  the  merce,  to  the  solidity  of  our  credit,  and  to  the 
Ddce  de  St.  Simon,  if  to  reasonable  men  it  total  exclusion  of  all  idea  of  power  firom  any 
had  wanted  any  arguments  to  dis|^y  its  mis-  part  of  the  transaction.    They  forget  that,  in 
chief  and  insuflkiency.    A  device  of  the  same  England,  not  one  shilling  of  paper-money  of 
kind  was  tried  in  my  memory  by  Louis  the  any  deecriptioa  is  received  but  of  dwice;  that 
Fifteenth,  but  it  answered  at  no  time.    How-  the  wlwle  has  had  its  origin  in  cash  actoal^ 
ever,  the  necessities  of  ruinous  wars  were  some  deposited ;  and  that  it  is  convertible,  at  pleap 
excuse  for  desperate  projects.    The  delibera-  sure,  in  an  instant,  and  without  the  smaOesI 
tions  of  calamity  are  rarely  wise.    But  here  loss,  into  carii  again.    Our  paper  is  of  valua 
was  a  season  for  disposition  and  provklence.  in  commerce,  beouise  in  law  it  is  of  none.    It 
It  was  in  a  time  of  profound  peace,  then  en-  is  powerful  on  Change,  because  in  Westmin- 
joyed  for  five  years,  and  promising  a  much  stor-ball  it  is  impoteitt.    In  payment  of  a  debt 
longer  continuance,  that  they  had  recourse  to  of  twenty  shillings,  a  creditor  may  rslbn  all 
this  desperate  trifling.    They  were  sure  to  the  paper  of  the  bank  of  Enaland.    Nor  ii 
loee  more  reputation  by  sporting,  in  their  se-  there  among  us  a  single  public  security,  off 
rions  situation,  with  these  toys  and  playthings  any  quality  or  nature  whatsoever,  that  is  en- 
of  finance,  whichhave  fiUedhalf  their  joumab,  foraedby  autbori^.    In  &ct  it  might  be  easily 
than  eouhi  possibly  be  compensated  by  the  shewn,  that  our  paper  weahh,  instead  of  lea- 
poor  temporary  supply  which  they  aflbrded.  8eaingtherealooin,hasatend«Qqrtoinereaia 
It  seemed  aa  if  those  who  adopted  sodi  pr»-  it ;  instead  of  being  a  substitoto  for  noiMy,  il 
jeeH  ware  wholly  ignorant  of  their  drenm-  eoly  facflitatea  its  entry,  its  sadt,  and  its  dr> 
I,  or  wholly  tmsqoal  to  their  neeeasitisa.  cdatioB ;  that  it  ia  the  symbol  of  pro^pari^i 
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and  not  tbt  badge  of  diitrvw.  N«v«r  wu  a 
scarcity  of  cash,  aod  an  «xub«rance  of  |»por, 
a  subjoct  of  complaint  in  thia  nation. 

Well !  bat  a  leaaening  of  prodigal  azpaoMa, 
and  tbe  ODOooomy  whicb  has  been  introduced 
by  tb«  Tirtuous  and  aapient  aaaeinbly,  maka 
amanda  for  tbe  loaaee  wtaiwid  in  tbe  receipC 
of  revenue.  In  thia  at  leaat  tbey  have  fiilfifled 
tbe  duty  of  a  financier.— Have  tboae,  wbo  aay 
ao,  looked  at  tbe  ezpenaea  of  tbe  national  aa* 
aembly  itaelf?  of  the  nuiaicipalitiea?  of  tbe 
city  of  Paria  ?  of  tbe  increased  pay  of  tbe  two 
armies?  of  the  new  police?  of  the  new  judi- 
caturea  ?  Have  tbey  even  carefiilfy  compared 
the  preeent  pensioD-Uat  with  the  former? 
Theee  politiciana  have  been  cruel,  not  oaccoo- 
mical.  Comparing  tbe  expeoaea  of  tbe  former 
prodigal  government  and  ita  relation  to  tbe 
then  revenues  with  the  ezpenaea  of  thia  new 
aystem  as  oppoaed  to  the  stale  of  its  new  trea- 
aury,  I  believe  the  present  will  be  found  be- 
yond all  compariaon  more  chargeable.* 

It  reraaina  only  to  canaider  the  proofii  of 
financial  ability,  furnished  by  tbe  present 
French  managera  when  tbey  are  to  raise  sup- 
plies on  credit.  Here  I  am  a  little  at  a  atand ; 
for  credit,  properly  speaking,  tbey  have  none. 
The  credit  of  tbe  ancient  government  was  not 
indeed  tbe  best;  but  tbey  could  alwaya,  on 
aome  terroa,  command  money,  not  oiij  at 
home,  but  iirom  most  of  tbe  countries  of  Eu- 
rope where  a  surplus  capital  was  accomuhUed ; 
and  the  credit  of  that  govemmeat  was  improv- 
ing daily.  Tbe  establishment  of  a  aystem  of 
liWrty  woukl  of  coune  be  supposed  to  give  it 
new  strength ;  and  so  it  would  actually  have 
done,  if  a  system  of  liber^  bad  been  esta- 
bliahed.    What  offers  has  their  goverameot  of 


•  The  reader  will  observe,  that  I  have  bat 
Ugbtly  touched  (my  plan  demanded  nothing 
more)  on  the  condition  of  the  French  Flnancesi 
aa  connected  with  tbe  demands  upon  them.  Ir 
I  bad  intended  tn  do  otherwiae,  the  materials  in 
my  hands  for  such  a  taak  are  not  altos  ether 

CrfocL  On  thia  sulyect  1  refer  the  reader  to 
.  da  Calonne*s  work;  and  tbe  tremendous 
dlaplay  that  he  has  made  of  the  havoc  and  de- 
vastatlon  in  the  public  state,  andio  all  the  affairs 
of  France,  cauaed  by  the  preaumptuoua  Kood 
Intealiona  of  Ignorance  and  incapacity.  Such 
effecta,  thoae  cauaaa  will  alwaya  produce.  Look- 
ing over  that  account  with  a  pretty  atrict  eye, 
and,  with  perhana  too  much  rirour,  deducting 
every  thing  widen  may  be  placed  to  the  account 
ofaflnanoer  out  of  place,  who  anight  be  aop- 
posed  by  his  snemles  deairoua  of  making  the 
most  of  his  cause,  I  believe  it  will  be  found,  that 
a  more  aalutary  lesson  of  caution  agalnat  the 
darhiff  q^fH  of  Innovatore  tlian  what  has  been 
aswillail  ai  the  expenae  of  France,  never  was  al 
•a§  ttans  (Urabkatf  to  mukliid. 
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pretended  liberty ,  had  &am  HoOam^  fram  Um. 
burgb,  from  Switxariand,  from  Geaoa,  isa 
England,  for  a  dealing  in  tkair  paper?  Hkt 
aboukl  these  nations  of 
nomy  enter  into  any 

a  people,  who  attempt  to  revmae  tba  wn 
nature  of  things ;  vnong  wkani  ibey  aae  is 
debtor  prescribiBJg  al  the  pomt  of  tbe  baymn, 
the  medium  of  hW  aolvencj  to  the 
discharging  one  of  bin 
ther;  turning  bis  very  penary  inlohisi 
aiki  paying  his  intereat  with  hia  laga? 

Their  fiuMtical  oonfidenea  in  tbe 
tence  of  cburch  plunder,  ban  indbe 
phik)eophers  to  overlook  a&  cam  of  tbe  psbhr 
sstate,  juat  as  tbe  dranni  of  tbe  pUbsapler'i 
stone  induces  dapes,  under  tbe  nmre  pVn?^ 
delusion  of  tbe  beimstic  art,  to  neglect  al 
rational  meana  for  improving  tkeir 
With  them  pkikjaophk  finanetem, 
veraai  medicine  made  of  ehorek 
cure  all  the  evila  of  the  state, 
men  peifaapa  do  notbaUerea  great  deal  inAa 
miradm  of  piety;  but  itcananC  be  faaatiaBad, 
that  they  have  an  — *'<^'*^^  foilb  in  lbs 
prodigisa  of  aacrilege.  la  them  a  daht  wbiib 
preaaeaa  them  laaiie  ass^nafs.  Are  cssa^ 
pensations  to  be  made,  or  a  maJnUansnas  da^ 
creed  to  those  whom  tfaej  have  rabbad  sf 
their  fipeahold  in  their  office,  or  aapalad  final 
their  profoaaion— .^Asa^gnafa.  la  a  float  to  Is 
fitted  out— .Jsa^pMtfa.  If  sixtoon  aaSam 
sterling  of  these  rusi^ofa,  foroad  on  tba  pa^ 
pie,  leave  die  wanta  of  tbe 
ever— iaaoe,  aaya  sna,  thirty  oaiaians 
of  oastgiiffli  aaya  a  ' 
milliona  more  of  amigittatM.  Tha  only 
snce  among  their  financial  (kctaona  it  on  dn 
greater  or  ue  leaser  quantity  of  oHignatt  to 
be  imposed  on  tbe  public  anflaraneo.  Hay 
are  aU  prnfeaaora  of  oaaignsCs.  £vmi  Asss, 
whom  natural  good  senaa  and  knowisdga  sf 
commerce,  not  oblitsratad  by  philosophy,  far- 
oidi  decisive  argumenta  afainat  Una  dehaiaai 
oonolude  their  argononta,  by  proposi^  tha 
emiasion  of  osaigaata.  I  wppom  they  toait 
talk  of  osajgnote,  as  no  other  Inngnaga  vaaid 
be  imderatood.  All  eaperianco  of  Ihsir  intf- 
ficacy  doea  not  in  tbe  leaat  diaeoorage  ihna. 
Are  tha  old  aasignott  depmciatad  at  nmbut 
What  ii  tbe  reoMdy?  laaua  now 
Mat  m  wwrforfiffl,  «piaio#ia,nonvMllaii 
qtddU&fiwtn?  a$di 
mmdtaaamgmn,  ThawonliBa  triia; 
Tbe  Latin  of  your  prsasat  dadom  may  bs 
better  than  that  of  your  oU  comedy; 
vrisdom,  and  the  variety  of  ihair  raaoi 
w  tha  aama.    Thej  bavn  not 
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^ir  Kmg  thin  th«  cuckow ;  though,  fiur  firon 
tha  MAnMi  of  that  haibioger  of  luminer  and 
plenty,  their  voice  is  u  banh  and  aa  ominous 
as  that  of  the  raven. 

YTho  but  the  roost  desperate  adventurers 
in  philosophy  and  finance  could  at  all  hava 
thought  of  destroying  the  settled  revenue  of  the 
state,  the  sole  security  for  the  public  credit, 
in  the  hope  of  rebuilding  it  with  the  materials 
of  confiscated  property?  If,  however,  an  ex- 
cessive seal  for  the  state  should  have  led  a 
pious  and  venerable  prelate  (by  anticipation  a 
fiither  of  the  church*^)  to  pillage  his  own 
order,  and,  for  the  good  of  the  church  and 
people,  to  take  upon  hims^  the  place  of 
grand  financier  of  confiscation,  and  comptroller 
general  of  sacrilege,  he  and  his  coadjutors 
were,  in  my  opinion,  bound  to  shew,  by  their 
subsequent  conduct,  that  they  knew  something 
of  the  office  they  assumed.  When  they  had 
resolved  to  appropriate  to  the  /Ise,  a  certain 
portion  of  the  landod  property  of  their  con- 
qoered  country,  it  was  their  business  to  render 
tfieir  bank  a  real  fund  of  credit;  as  far  as 
wath  a  bank  was  capable  of  bocoming  so. 

To  estaUish  a  current  circulating  credit 
upon  any  Land-baaiky  under  any  circumstances 
whatsoever,  has  hitherto  proved  difficult  at 
the  very  least.  The  attempt  has  commonly 
ended  in  bankruptcy.  But  when  the  assem- 
bly were  led,  through  a  contempt  of  moral,  to 
a  defiance  of  oeconoroical  principkn,  it  migfat 
at  least  have  been  expected,  that  nothing 
wouU  be  omitted  on  their  part  to  lessen  this 
difficulty,  to  prevent  any  aggravation  of  this 
bankruptcy.  It  might  be  expected,  that  to 
render  your  Lon^-^nXc  tolerable,  every  means 
would  be  adopted  that  codd  dii^tlay  openness 
and  candour  in  the  statement  of  the  security ; 
every  thing  which  could  aid  the  recovery  of 
the  demand.  To  take  things  in  their  most 
favourable  point  of  view,  your  condition  was 
that  of  a  man  of  a  large  luded  estate,  which 
he  wished  to  dispose  of  for  the  discharge  of  a 
debt,  and  the  supply  of  certain  services.  Not 
being  aUe  instanUy  to  soil,  you  wished  to 
mortgage.  What  wouki  a  man  of  fair  inten- 
tions, uid  a  commonly  dear  imderstanding,  do 
in  such  circumstances  ?  Ought  he  not  first  to 
ascertain  the  gross  value  of  the  estate ;  the 
dharges  of  its  management  and  di^>ositioB ; 
the  encumbrances  perpetual  and  temporary  of 
all  kinds  that  effect  it ;  then,  striking  a  net 
surplus,  to  calculate  the  just  value  of  the  secu- 
ritfl  When  that  surplus  (the  only  socuritv 
to  the  creditor)  had  been  dearly  ascertainedi 
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and  properly  vested  in  the  hands  of  tmsleeat 
then  he  would  indicate  the  parcels  to  besoid, 
and  the  time  and  conditions  of  sale;  after  this» 
he  would  admit  the  pubUc  creditor,  if  he 
chose  it,  to  subscribe  his  stock  into  this  new 
fiind ;  or  he  might  receive  proposals  for  aa 
auignat  from  those  who  wouki  advance  money 
to  purchase  this  species  of  security. 

This  would  be  to  proceed  like  men  of  busi- 
ness, methodically  and  rationally;  and  oo 
the  only  principles  of  public  and  private  credit 
that  have  an  existence.  The  dealer  wouki 
then  know  exactly  what  he  purchased ;  and 
the  only  doubt  which  could  hang  upon  his 
mind  would  be,  the  dread  of  the  resun^tioo  of 
the  spoil,  which  one  day  might  be  made  (pei^ 
haps  with  an  addition  of  punishment)  fixmi  the 
sacrilegious  gripe  of  those  execrable  wretches 
who  could  become  purchasers  at  the  auction  of 
their  innocent  fellow-citizens. 

An  open  and  exact  statement  of  the  clear 
value  of  the  property,  and  of  the  time,  the  cir- 
cumstances, and  the  place  of  sale,  were  all 
necessary,  to  efiace  as  much  as  possible  the 
stigma  that  has  hitherto  been  branded  on  every 
kind  of  Land-bank.  It  became  necessary 
on  another  principle,  that  is,  on  account  of  a 
pledge  of  faith  previously  given  oo  that  subject, 
that  their  future  fidelity  in  a  slippery  coocem 
might  be  established  by  their  adherence  to 
their  first  engagement.  When  they  had 
finally  determined  oo  a  state  resource  frooi 
church  booty,  they  came,  oo  the  14th  of  April 
1790,  to  a  soleron  resolution  on  the  subjea ; 
and  pledged  themselves  to  their  country,  **  that 
in  the  statement  of  the  pubUc  charges  for  eadi 
year,  there  should  be  brought  to  account  a  sufi 
sufiicient  for  defimyii^  the  expenses  of  the 
R.  C.  A.  religion,  the  si^portofthe  ministera 
at  the  altars,  the  relief  of  the  poor,  the  pen- 
sioos  to  the  eodesiastics,  secudar  as  well  as 
regular,  of  the  one  and  of  the  other  sex,  m 
order  that  tht  uUilu  ami  goodt  toUeft  anidtim 
dupo$al  <ifth€  Hadm  may  bediatngaged  i/aU 
ehargeMj  and  enyployed  by  the  rtpnaenkitivUf  » 
theUgitUilivebodyftothegrecUandmoUfratttig 
extgendea  <if  the  atate,"  They  further  engaged, 
on  the  same  day,  that  the  sum  necessary  for 
the  year  1791  shoukl  be  forthwith  determined. 

In  this  resolutioo  they  admit  it  their  duty  to 
shew  distinctly  the  expense  of  the  above  ob- 
jects, which,  by  other  resokitkns,  thej  had 
heSan  engaged  should  be  first  in  the  order  of 
provision.  They  admit  that  they  oug^  tp 
shew  the  estate  dear  and  disengaged  of  att 
oharges,  and  that  they  should  shew  it  immif- 
diately.  Have  they  done  this  immediately,  qr 
at  any  time?  Have  thay  ever  furnished  a  real- 
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loO  of  tbe  inunovttble  asUlMi  or  firen  in  an 
inventory  of  the  moveable  effects  which  they 
tiw4>«*'»**>  to  their  usignata  ?  In  niiat  roanner 
they  can  (ulfil  their  enga^^etnei^  of  holding  out 
to  public  aerrice  "  an  estate  disengaged  of  all 
charges/*  wuhout  authenticating  the  value  of 
the  estate,  or  the  quantum  of  the  charges,  I 
leave  it  to  their  Einglish  admirers  to  explain. 
Instantly  upon  this  assurance,  and  previously 
to  any  one  step  towards  making  it  good,  they 
iswe,  on  the  credit  of  so  handsome  a  declara- 
tion, sixteen  millions  iterling  of  their  paper. 
This  was  manly.    Who,  after  this  masterly 
stroke,  can  doubt  of  their  abilities  in  finance? 
— But  then,befi)re  any  other  emission  of  these 
financial  ttuMgsNosi,  they  took  care  at  least  to 
make  good  their  original  promise! — ^If  sudi 
estimate,  either  of  the  value  of  the  estate  or 
the  amount  of  the  incumbrances,  has  been 
made,  ithas  escaped  roe.    I  never  heard  of  it. 
At  length  they  have  i^»ken  out,  and  they 
have  made  a  fuUdiscovery  of  their  abominable 
fiaud,  in  holding  out  the  diurch  lands  as  secu- 
rity for  any  debts  or  any  service  whatsoever. 
They  rob  only  to  enable  them  to  cheat ;  but 
in  a  very  short  time  they  defeat  the  ends  both 
of  the  robbery  and  the  fraud,  by  making  out 
accounts  for  other  purposes,  which  Mow  up 
their  whole  apparatus  of  force  and  of  deception. 
I  am  obliged  to  M.  de  Calonne  for  his  refer- 
race  to  the  document  whidi  proves  this  extrft- 
otdinary  fact:  it  had  by  some  means  escaped 
me.    Indeed  it  was  notneoeasary  to  make  out 
my  assertion  as  to  the  breach  of  faith  on  the 
declaration  of  the  14th  of  April  1790.    By  a  re- 
port of  their  committee  it  now  appears,  that 
the  charge  of  keeping  up  the  reduced  ecdesi- 
astical  eirtablishments,  and  other  expenses  at- 
tendant on  rriigion,  and  maintaining  the  re- 
ligious of  both  sexes,  retained  or  pensioned, 
and  the  other  concomitant  expMises  of  the 
same  nature,  which  they  have  brought  upon 
themselves  Ij  thb  convulsion  in  property, 
exceeds  the  income  of  the  estates  acquired  by 
it  in  the  enormous  sum  of  two  millions  sterling 
annually;  besides  a  debt  of  seven  millions  and 
upwards.     These  are  the  calculating  powers 
of  imposture !  This  is  the  finance  of  philoso- 
phy !  This  is  the  result  of  all  the  dehunons  held 
out  to  engage  a  miseraMe  people  in  rebellion, 
murder,  and  sacrilege,   aiid  to  make   them 
prompt  and  xeakMM  instruments  in  the  ruin  of 
their  country !  Never  did  a  stato,  in  any  case, 
enrich  itself  by  the  confiscations  of  the  citizens. 
This  new  experiment  has  succeeded  like  all 
the  rest.    Every  honest  mind,  every  true  lover 
of  liberty  and  humanity,  must  renoice  to  find 
that  mjustioe  is  not  always  good  policy,  nor 


rapine  the  high  road  to-riches.  I  subiom 
pleasure,  in  a  note,  the  able  and  spirited 
observations  of  M.  de  Calonne  on  this  sub* 
ject.* 

In  order  to  persuade  the  world  of  the  boi> 
tomless  resource  of  eodesiastici 
the  asMmbly  have  proceeded  to  other  ( 
tions  of  estates  in  offices,  vrhich  oooU  not  b 
done  with  any  oonunon  colour  withoitf  beia| 
compensated  out  of  this  grand  confisrsfim  d 
landed  property.  Thej  have  thrown  i^ioa  tkis 
fund,  which  was  to  shew  a  sarpbs,  dise»> 
gaged  of  all  diarges,  a  new  thmrge ;  namdy, 
Uie  compensation  to  the  whole  body  of  thed» 
banded  judicature ;  and  of  all  suppressed  o^ 
fices  and  estates ;  a  charge  which  I  caoaot 
ascertain,  but  which  imqueadonably  amoaaii 
to  many  Frendi  milUoiM.  Another  of  tbs 
new  charges,  is  an  annuity  of  four  bmksd 
and  ei^i^  thousand  pounds  sterling,  to  bs 
paid  (Or  they  choose  to  keep  fiuth)  by  dailf 
paymoits,  for  the  interest  of  the  first  assiywita 
Have  they  ever  given  themsehres  the  tradbls 
to  stato  fairly  the  expense  of  the  manafeaseit 
of  the  churdi  lands  in  the  hands  of  the  mnnki* 
palities,  to  whose  care,  skill,  and  dDigesos, 
and  diat  of  their  legioa  of  unknown  undw 
agents,  they  have  chosen  to  oooanit  the  chsigs 
of  the  forfeited  estates,  and  the 


*  "  Ce  n'est  point  a  Passemblee  eniiere  qos 
je  m*adresae  ici ;  je  ne  parle  qo'a  ceux  qui  l*t> 
garent,  en  lul  cachantsous  des  gazes  sedolaat' 
es  le  but  ou  Us  I'entraineni.  C*eac  a  e«x  qas 
je  dis  :  votre  objei,  vous  n^ea  disconvieBdrts 
pas,  c*esc  d'oter  tout  espoir  an  clerge,  at  ds  coo- 
sommer  sa  ruine  j  c^est>la,  en  ne  voos  sovp- 
eonnant  d*aucune  combinaison  de  copiditt, 
d'aucun  regard  le  jeu  des  effets  publics,  c*sst-ls 
ce  qu'on  doH  croire  que  vous  avez  mi  voe  dass 
la  torrible  operation  que  vous  proposes :  Cea 
ce  qui  doit  en  etre  le  truiu  Mais  1«  pauple  qal 
vous  y  loteressez,  quel  avantage  peut-il  j  troe- 
ver  ?  En  vous  servant  sans  cease  de  loi,  qss 
iaites-vous  pour  lot?  Rien,  absolamem  risa; 
et,  au  contraire,  vous  faiiee  ce  qui  ne  amisk 
qu*a  Paccabler  de  oouvelles  charges.  Yoss 
ares  rejete,  a  son  prejudice,  une  offre  de  m 
millions,  dont  I'acceptation  pouTok  (teveair  sa 
moyen  de  soulagemeiit  en  sa  fkreur  ;  st  a  esos 
ressource,  aussi  profitable  que  legitime,  vom 
avez  subetitue  une  injustice  ruineuse,  qui,  ds 
votre  propre  aveu,  change  le  ireeor  [raUic,  sc 
parconsequent  le  peuple,  d*un  suicrok  ds  ds- 
pense  annuelle  de  fio  millione  au  moins,  ci  d'sa 
remboursement  de  15Amillk>ns. 

**  Malheureuz  peuple !  voUace  que  voos  vast 
en  dernier  reauitatl  'expropriation  d^KfUso^  st 
la  durete  des  decrets  tazatenrs  du  crdMsesi 
des  ministres  d*une  religion  bienfidsanis;  ds- 
fbnnais  Us  seront  a  voire  charge :  ieora  ckariis 
soulageoient  1m  pauvrea;  et  voos  alkx  etra 
fanposes  pour  subvenir  a  leur  entraden  !^ 
De  l*Etat  de  la  France,  p.  81.  See  aJso  p 
oa,  and  the  following  pagaa. 
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of  which  had  been  so  aUy  pointed  out  by  the 
bi«h(^  oTNancy? 

But  it  is  unnecessary  to  dwell  on  these  ob- 
vious heads  of  incumbrance.  Have  they  made 
out  any  clear  state  of  the  grand  incumbrance 
of  all,  I  mean  the  whole  of  the  general  and 
municipal  establishments  of  all  sorts,  and  com- 
pared it  with  the  regular  income  by  revenue  ? 
Every  de6ciency  in  these  becomes  a  charge 
I  on  the  confiscated  estate,  before  the  creditor 
r  can  plant  his  cabbages  on  an  acre  of  church 
;  property.  There  is  no  other  prop  than  this 
I  coniSscatian  to  keep  the  whole  state  from  tum- 
I  Uing  to  the  ground.  In  Ais  situation  they 
have  porposdy  covered  all  that  they  ought  in- 
dustriously to  have  cleared,  with  a  thick  fog ; 
■nd  then,  blindfold  themselves,  like  bulls  that 
i^ut  their  eyes  when  they  push,  they  drive,  by 
the  point  of  the  bayonets,  their  slaves,  blind- 
folded indeed  no  worse  than  their  lords,  to  take 
their  fictions  for  currencies,  and  to  swaUow 
down  paper  pills  by  thirty-four  millions  ster- 
ling at  a  dose.  Then  they  proudly  lay  in  their 
diiim  to  a  future  credit,  on  faikire  of  all  their 
past  engagements,  and  at  a  time  when  (if  in 
■uch  a  matter  any  thing  can  be  dear)  it  is 
clear  that  the  surplus  estates  will  never  answer 
even  the  first  of  their  mortgages,  I  mean  that 
of  the  four  hundred  millions  (or  sixteen  mil- 
lions sterling)  of  amgnaU,  In  all  this  proce- 
dure I  can  discem  neither  the  solid  sense  of 
plain  dealing,  nor  the  subtle  dexterity  of  inge- 
nious firaud.  The  objection  within  the  assem- 
bly to  pulling  up  the  flood-gates  for  this  inun- 
dation of  fraud,  are  unanswered ;  but  they  are 
dioroughly  refuted  by  an  hundred  thousand 
financiers  in  the  street.  These  are  the  num- 
bers by  which  the  metaphysic  arithmeticians 
compute.  These  are  the  grand  calculations  on 
which  a  philosophical  public  credit  is  founded 
in  France.  They  cannot  raise  supplies ;  but 
they  can  raise  md>s.  Let  them  rejoice  in  the 
applauses  of  the  club  at  Dundee,  for  their  wi>- 
doin  and  patriotism  in  having  thus  applied  the 
plunder  of  the  citizens  to  the  service  of  the 
•tate.  I  hear  of  no  address  upon  this  subject 
fitmi  the  directors  of  the  bank  of  England; 
though  their  approbation  would  be  of  a  UttU 
more  weight  in  the  scale  of  credit  than  that  of 
the  club  at  Dundee.  But,  to  do  justice  to  the 
did),  I  believe  the  gentlemen  who  compose  it 
to  be  wiser  than  they  appear ;  that  they  will 
be  less  liberal  of  their  money  than  of  their 
addresses ;  and  that  they  would  not  give  a  dog's 
ear  of  their  most  rrmipled  and  ragged  Scotch 
paper  fer  twenty  of  your  fairest  aasignata. 

Eariy  in  this  year  the  assembly  issued  paper 
to  the  amount  of  sixteen  miDions  sterling: 


What  must  have  been  the  state  into  whidi  the 
assembly  has  brou^t  your  aflfairs,  that  the 
relief  afforded  by  so  vast  a  supply  has  beep 
hardly  perceptible  ?     This  p^per  also  felt  an 
almost  immediate  depreciati<Hi  of  five  per  cent, 
which  in  a  litde  time  came  to  about  seven. 
The  effect  of  these  assignats  on  the  receipt 
of  the  revenue  is  remarkable.    Mr.  Necker 
found  that  the  collectors  of  the  revenue,  who 
received  in  coin,  paid  the  treasury  in  as$ignaU, 
The  collectors  made  seven  per  cent,  by  thus 
receiving  in  money,  and  accounting  in  depre- 
ciated paper.    It  was  not  very  difficult  to  fere- 
see,  duU  thb  must  be  inevitable.    It  was, 
however,  not   the   less  embarrassing.     Mr. 
Necker  was  obliged  (I  believe,  for  a  considep> 
able  part,  in  the  market  of  London)  to  buy 
gold  and  silver  for  the  mint,  which  amounted 
to  about  twelve  thousand  pounds  above  the 
value  of  the  commodity  gained.    That  minis- 
ter was  of  opinion,  that  whatever  their  secret 
nutritive  virtue  might  be,  the  state  coukl  not 
live  upon  aaaignaU  alone ;  that  some  real  sil- 
ver was  necessary,  particularly  for  the  satis- 
faction of  those  who,  having  iron  in  their 
hands,  were  not  likely  to  distinguiab  them- 
selves for  patience,  when  they  should  perceive 
that  whilst  an  increase  of  pay  was  hdid  out  to 
them  in  real  money,  it  was  again  to  be  fimndu- 
lendy  drawn  back  by  depreciated  paper.   The 
minister,  in  this  very  natural  distress,  ^>plied 
to  the  assembly,  that  they  should  order  the  col- 
lectors to  pay  in  specie  what  in  specie  they 
had  received.    It  could  not  escape  him,  that 
if  the  treasury  paid  three  per  cent,  for  the  us« 
of  a  currency,  which  should  be  returned  seven 
per  cent,  worse  than  the  minister  issued  it, 
such  a  dealing  could  not  very  greatly  tend  to 
enrich   the  public.    The  assembly  took  no 
notice  of  his  recommendation.    They  were  in 
this  dilemma — If  they  continued  to  receive  the 
assignats,  cash  must  become  an  alien  to  their 
treastvy :  if  the  treasury  should  refiise  those 
paper  atmdd»%  or  should  discountenance  them 
in  any  degree,  they  must  destroy  the  credit  of 
their  sde  resource.    They  seem  then  to  havo 
made  their  option;  and  to  have  given  some 
sort  of  credit  to  their  paper  by  taking  it  them- 
selves ;  at  the  same  time  in  their  speechea 
they  made  a  sort  of  swaggering  declaration^ 
something,  I  rather  think,  above  legislativo 
competence ;  that  is,  that  there  is  no  difference 
in  value  between  metallic  money  and  their 
assignats.    This  was  a  good  stout  proof  article 
of  &ith,  pronounced  under  an  anathema,  by 
the  venerable  fathers  of  this  phik.aophic  sy- 
nod.    €}nd(A  who  will— certainly  not /nrfain 
ApdU. 
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A  noble  imii|natiaa  rites  in  the  mindi  of 
yoae  popattr  leadera,  on  hearing  the  mtgk 
luMhorn  in  their  shew  of  finance  compared  to 
the  ftaodnlent  ezhibitionfl  of  Mr.  Law.  They 
eannot  bear  to  hear  the  nnds  of  his  Miasit- 
idppi  compared  with  the  rodk  of  the  chardi, 
on  which  they  build  their  system.  Piray  fet 
them  luppreiB  tfiis  glorious  spirit,  ontil  they 
flbew  to  the  world  what  piece  of  solid  ground 
there  it  for  their  assignats,  which  they  hare 
not  pre-occupied  by  otfier  charges.  Tliey  do 
injustioe  to  that  great,  mother  fraud,  to  com- 
pare it  with  their  degenerate  imitation.  It  is 
not  true  that  Law  built  solely  on  a  speculation 
eoQceming  the  Mississippi.  He  added  die 
East  India  trade ;  he  added  the  African  trsde ; 
be  added  the  farms  of  all  die  fknned  revenue 
of  Prance.  AH  these  togetfier  unquestionably 
could  not  support  the  stnictnre  which  the  public 
Mthusiasm,  not  he,  chose  to  build  upon  these 
bases.  But  these  were,  howerer,  in  compa- 
rison, ganeroiM  delusions.  They  snppoMd, 
and  they  aimed  at  an  incrrase  of  the  com- 
merce of  France.  They  opened  to  it  the 
whole  range  of  the  two  hemispheres.  They 
did  not  think  of  fSseding  France  from  its  own 
■cdMtance.  A  grand  imagination  found  in 
this  flight  of  commerce  something  to  captivate. 
It  was  wherewithal  to  danle  die  ey^  of  an 
eagle.  It  was  not  made  to  entice  the  smell  of 
a  mole,  nuzzling  and  burying  himself  in  his 
mother  earth,  as  yours  is.  Men  were  not 
then  quite  shrunk  from  their  natural  dimen- 
sions by  a  degrading  and  sordid  philosophy, 
and  fitted  for  low  and  vulgar  deceptions. 
Above  all  remember,  that  in  imposing  on  the 
imagination,  the  then  managers  of  the  system 
made  a  compliment  to  the  freedom  of  men. 
In  their  fraud  diere  was  no  mixture  of  force. 
This  was  reserved  to  our  time,  to  quench  the 
Htde  glimmerings  of  reason  which  might 
break  in  upon  die  solid  darimees  of  diis  en- 
fightened  age. 

On  recoUection,  I  have  said  nothmg  of  a 
sdieme  of  finance  which  may  be  ui^ed  in 
Ikvour  of  the  abilities  of  these  gendemen,  and 
which  has  been  introduced  with  great  pomp, 
though  not  yet  finally  adopted  in  the  national 
assembly.  It  comes  with  something  solid  in 
aid  of  the  credit  of  the  paper  circulation  ;  and 
much  has  been  said  of  its  utility  and  its  ele- 
gance. I  mean  the  project  for  coining  into 
money  the  bells  of  die  suppressed  churches. 
This  is  their  alchymy.  There  are  some  fol- 
lies which  baffle  argument ;  which  ^  beyond 
ridicule ;  and  whi<£  excite  no  feeUng  in  ut 
Mt  db|rust;  and  therefore  I  aay  no  more 
upon  it. 


It  is  as  litde  worth  remarking  any  &rdMr 
upon  all  their  drawing  and  roHdrawiag,  os 
their  circulation  for  patting  off  the  evfl  day, 
CO  the  play  between  the  treasury  and  tb 
Couae  iEacompte^  and  on  all  these  old  o- 
ploded  contrivances  of  mercantile  fiand,  tern 
ezahed  into  policy  of  state.  Tb»  revBaoe 
win  not  be  trifled  with.  Hm  prattlii^  aboa 
die  rights  of  men  will  not  be  accepted  ia  pay* 
nent  for  a  biscuit  or  a  poond  of  gon-powdec. 
Here  thm  the  metaphysicians  descend  frosi 
their  airy  speculations,  and  iaithfially  fclkm 
'axamples.  What  exampleB  ?  Tlie  ewspla 
of  bankn^yts.  But  defeated,  baflled,  disgiaeed, 
when  their  breath,  their  strength,  their  uvoh 
tions,  theh  fancies  desert  them,  their  eooft* 
denoe  still  maintains  its  ground.  latbeoiaBi- 
fest  faihire  of  dieir  abilities,  they  take  credit 
fix*  their  benevolence.  When  (he  lenssn 
disa[^>ean  in  their  hanfa,  they  have  the  pr»> 
sumpdon,  in  some  of  their  lale  prormeday, 
lo  value  ihenMdvn  on  the  r^cif  given  to  die 
people.  They  did  not  relieve  die  people.  If 
diey  entertained  such  intentions,  why  did  diej 
order  the  obnoxioos  taxes  to  be  piud?  T^ 
people  relieved  themselves  in  spite  of  die  a»' 
sembly. 

But  waving  all  discussion  <w  the  paitia 
who  may  claim  die  merit  of  this  frlbdocs 
relief,  has  there  been,  in  effect,  any  relitf  lo 
die  people  in  any  fbcin  7  Mr.  BaiDy,  one  of 
Che  grand  agents  of  paper  circulation,  lets  yos 
into  the  nature  of  this  relief  His  speech  to 
the  national  assembly  contained  a  hi^  nd 
laboured  panegyric  on  the  inhabitants  of  Parii 
for  the  constancy  and  unbroken  resolotioa  wid 
which  di^  have  borne  their  distress  and  wo- 
sery.  Anne  picture  of  public  felicity!  Wbat) 
great  courage  and  unconquerable  fiimntss  of 
mind  to  endure  benefits,  and  sustain  redrsas' 
One  would  think  from  the  speech  of  diis 
learned  lord  nuiyor,  diat  the  ParisiaBS,  ftr 
this  twelvemonth  past,  had  been  suflering  As 
straits  of  some  dreadful  blodcade ;  that  Hesiy 
die  Fourdi  had  been  stopping  uip  the  avsasM 
to  their  supply,  and  Sully  thundering  with  his 
ordnance  at  the  gates  of  Paris;  when  ia 
reality  they  are  beaieged  by  no  other  eneausi 
than  their  own  madness  and  IbQy,  their  exa 
credulity  and  perverseness.  But  Mr.  BaSy 
win  sooner  thaw  the  eternal  ice  of  hit  adan> 
tic  regions,  than  restore  the  central  heat  Is 
Paris,  whilst  it  remains  '*  smitten  widi  dM 
coU,  dry,  petrific  mace*'  of  a  false  and  onM- 
ing  philosophy.  Some  time  afker  th»  speech, 
that  is,  on  the  thirteenth  of  last  Augwt,  the 
same  magirtrate,  giving  an  account  of  his 
government  at  (he  bar  01  the 
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Myrewes  himself  as  follows :  *'  In  the  month  endeavour,  they  roust  be  taught  their  oonsola- 

of  July  1789,"  [the  period  of  everlasting  com-  ,tion  in  the  final  proportions  <^  eternal  justice, 

memoration,]   *'  the  finances  of  the  city  of  Of  this  consolation  whoever  deprives  then, 

Paris  were  yet  in  good  order ;  the  expenditure  deadens  their  industry,  and  strikes  at  the  root 

was  counterbalanced  by  the  receipt,  and  she  of  all  acquisition  as  of  all  conservation.    He 

had  at  that  time  a  million"  [ibrty  thousand  that  does  this  is  the  cruel  oppressor,  the  mer- 

pounds  sterling]  "  in  bank.    The  expenses  ciless  enemy  of  the  poor  and  wretched ;  at  the 

which  she  has  been  constrained  to  incur,  mtb-  same  time  that  by  his  wicked  speculations  he 

aegumU  to  tht  nvobiticnf  amount  to  2,500,000  exposes  the  firuits  of  suecessfiil  industry,  and 

Kvres.    From  these  expenses,  and  the  great  the  accumulations  of  fortune,  to  the  plunder  of 

fidling  off  in  the  product  of  the  free  gifUf  not  the  negligent,  the  disappointed,  and  the  un- 

onJy  a  momentary,  but  a  total  want  of  money  prosperous. 

has  taken  place."  This  is  the  Paris,  upon  Too  many  of  the  financiers  by  profession 
whose  nourishment,  in  the  course  of  the  last  are  apt  to  see  nothing  in  revenue  but  banks, 
year,  such  immense  sums,  drawn  fixxn  the  and  circulations,  and  annuities  on  lives,  and 
Titals  of  ail  France,  have  been  expended.  As  tontines,  and  peipetual  rents,  and  all  the  small 
long  as  Paris  stands  in  the  place  of  ancient  wares  of  the  shop.  In  a  settled  order  of  the 
Rome,  so  long  she  will  be  maintained  by  the  state,  these  things  are  nU  to  be  slighted,  nor 
subject  provinces.  It  is  an  evil  inevitably  is  the  skiH  in  them  to  be  held  of  trivial  estt- 
attendant  (m  the  dominion  of  sovereign  demo-  mation.  They  are  good,  but  then  only  good, 
craiic  republics.  As  it  happened  in  Rome,  it  when  they  assume  the  effects  of  that  settled 
may  survive  that  republican  domination  which  order,  and  are  built  upon  it.  But  when  men 
gave  rise  to  it.  In  that  case  deapotinn  itself  tliink  that  these  beggarly  contrivances  may 
must  submit  to  the  vices  of  popularity.  Rome,  supply  a  resource  for  the  evils  whksh  result 
under  her  empcrours,  united  the  evib  of  both  trom  breaking  up  the  foundations  of  public 
systems ;  and  this  luuiatural  combination  was  order,  and  from  causing  or  suffering  the  prin- 
one  great  cause  of  her  ruin.  ciples  of  fwoperty  to  be  subverted,  they  will. 
To  tell  the  people  that  they  are  relieved  by  in  the  ruin  oif  their  country,  leave  a  mebn- 
the  dilapidation  of  their  public  estate,  is  a  choly  and  lasting  monument  of  the  effect  of 
miei  and  insolent  imposition.  Statesmen,  preposterous  politics,  and  presiunptuous,  riKNt- 
before  they  valued  themsehres  on  the  relief  sighted,  narrow-minded  wisdom, 
given  to  the  people  by  the  destruction  of  their  The  effects  of  the  incapacity  shewn  by  die 
revenue,  ought  first  to  have  carefully  attended  popular  leaders  in  all  the  great  members  of  the 
to  the  solution  of  this  problem: — Whether  it  commonweahh  are  to  be  covered  with  the 
be  more  advantageous  to  the  people  to  pay  «  aB-atoning  name"  of  liberty.  In  aone 
considerably,  and  to  gain  in  pniportion ;  or  to  people  I  see  great  liberty  indMd ;  m  maay, 
gain  little  or  nothing,  and  to  be  disburthened  if  not  in  the  most,  an  oppressive  degraduig 
of  all  contribution  ?  My  mind  is  made  up  to  servitude.  But  what  is  liberty  without  wi»- 
decide  in  &vour  of  the  first  proposition.  £x«  dom,  and  without  virtue  ?  It  is  the  greatest  of 
perience  is  with  me,  and,  I  believe,  the  beet  iJl  possible  evils ;  for  it  is  foUy,  vice,  and  mad- 
opinions  also.  To  keep  a  balance  between  the  ness,  without  tuition  or  restraint  Those  who 
power  of  acquisition  on  the  part  of  the  subject,  know  what  virtuoos  liberty  is,  cannot  bear  to 
and  the  demands  he  is  to  answer  on  the  part  of  see  it  disgraced  by  incapable  heads,  on  ac- 
the  state,  is  a  fundamental  part  of  the  skill  of  a  count  of  their  having  high-sounding  words  in 
true  politician.  The  means  of  acquisition  are  their  mouths.  Grand,  swelling  oentiroenis  of 
prior  in  time  and  in  arrangement.  Good  liberty,  I  am  sure  I  do  not  despise.  They 
order  is  the  foundation  of  all  good  things,  warm  the  heart;  they  wilarge  and  liberalise 
To  be  enabled  to  acquire,  the  people,  without  our  minds ;  they  animate  our  courage  in  a 
being  servile,  must  be  tractable  and  obedienL  time  of  ooofliot.  Old  as  I  am,  I  read  the  fine 
The  magistrate  must  have  his  reverence,  the  raptures  of  Lucan  and  Comeille  with  pleasure, 
laws  their  authority.  The  body  of  the  peo-  Neither  do  I  whoOy  condemn  the  little  arts 
pie  must  not  find  the  principles  of  natural  and  devices  of  popularity.  They  ftcilitate 
subordination  by  art  rooted  out  of  their  the  carrying  of  many  points  of  moroeirt ;  they 
minds.  They  must  respect  that  property  keep  the  people  togeither ;  they  lefimh  the 
of  which  they  cannot  partake.  They  must  mind  in  its  exertions ;  and  they  diffuee  ooca> 
labour  to  obtain  what  by  labour  can  be  sional  gaiety  over  the  severe  brow  of  moral 
obtained ;  and  when  they  find,  as  they  com-  freedom.  Every  politician  ought  to  saciiftw 
mnnly  do,  the  success  ditproportioned  to  the  to  the  graces ;  and  to  join  complianee  with 
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But  in  nich  an  underUking  u  that 
■I  Frmnce,  dl  theae  aubskliafy  Motimentfl  mod 
artificM  are  of  litUe  avaiL    To  make  a  fo- 
TenuMBt  requires  no  great  prudence.    Settle 
the  aeat  <£  power;  teach  obedience:  and  the 
work  is  done.    To  give  freedom  is  still  more 
easy.    It  is  not  necessary  to  guide;  it  onfy 
requires  to  let  go  the  rein.    But  to  form  a^frm 
gomtmmmi ;  thtt  is,  to  temper  together  these 
opposite  elements  of  liberty  and  restraint  in 
one  consistent  work|  requires  much  thought, 
deep  reflection,  a  sagacious,  powerfiil,  and 
oombimag  mind.    This  I  do  not  find  in  those 
who  take  the  lead  in  the  national  assembly. 
Perhaps  they  are  not  so  miserably  deficient  as 
they  appear.     I  rather  believe  it.    It  would 
put  them  below  the  common  level  of  human 
onderstaading.     But  when  the  leaders  choose 
to  make  themselves  bidders  at  an  auction  of 
popularity,  their  talents,  in  the  construction  of 
the  state,  will  be  of  no  service.    They  will 
become  flatterere  instead  of  legislators;  the 
instruments,  not  the  guides  of  the  people.    If 
any  of  them  shoukl  happen  to  propose  a  scheme 
of  liberty,  soberly  limited,  and  defined  with 
proper  qualifications,  be  will  be  immediately 
outbid  by  his  competitors,  who  will  produce 
something  more  splendidly  popular.    Suspi- 
cions will  be  raised  of  his  fidelity  to  his  cause. 
Moderation  will  be  stigmatised  as  the  virtue 
of  cowards ;  and  compromise  as  the  prudence 
of  traitors ;  until,  in  hopes  of  preserving  the 
credit  w^ich  may  enable  him  to  temper  and 
moderate  on  soom  oocasioos,  the  popular  leader 
is  obliged  to  become  active  in  propagating  doc- 
trines, and  establishing  powers,  that  will  after- 
wards defeat  any  sober  purpose  at  which  he 
ultimately  might  have  aimed. 

Bat  am  I  so  unreasonable  as  to  see  nothing 
at  all  that  deserves  ooramendation  in  the  inde- 
fatigable labours  of  this  assembly?  I  do  not 
deny  that  among  an  mfinite  number  of  acts  of 
vioienoe  and  foUy,  some  good  may  have  been 
done.  They  who  destroy  every  thing  certainly 
will  remove  some  grievance.  They  who  make 
every  thing  new,  luive  a  chance  that  they  may 
establish  somethrog  beneficial.  To  give  them 
credit  for  what  they  have  done  in  virtue  of  the 
authority  they  have  usurped,  or  to  excuse  them 
in  the  crimes  by  which  that  authority  has  been 
acquired,  it  must  appear,  that  the  same  things 
could  net  have  been  accomplished  without  pro- 
ducing such  a  revolution.  Most  assuredly  Uiey 
might ;  because  almost  every  one  of  the  regu- 
lations Bude  by  them,  which  is  not  very  equi- 
vocal, was  «itber  in  the  cession  of  the  king, 
voluntarily  made  at  the  meeting  of  the  states, 
or  in  the  ooocurrent  instructions  to  the  orders. 


have  been  abolished  en  jm 
grounds ;  but  they  were  such,  that  if  they  hai 
stood  as  they  were  to  all  eternity,  they  woaU 
little  detract  finom  the  happiness  and  pmspai^ 
ef  any  stale.  The  improvements  of  the  sa* 
tional  assembly  are  supecficiai,  their 
fimdamental. 

Whatever  they  are,  I  wish  my 
rather  to  recommend  to  our  oeigUiovs  As 
example  of  the  British  constitution,  tfaaa  to 
take  modeb  trom  them  for  the  in^irovemsBt  of 
our  own.    In  the  (brroer  they  have  got  an  in- 
valuable treasure.      They  are   not,  I  thtok, 
without  some  causea  of  iqiprehension  md 
complaint ;  but  these  diey  do  not  owe  to  ihdr 
constitution,  but  to  their  own  ooaducL   I  thiak 
our  happy  situation  owing  to  our  constiottioa ; 
but  owing  to  the  whole  of  it,  and  ootlo  any 
part  sin^ ;  owing  in  a  great  nseasire  to  wiiat 
we  have  left  standing  in  oar  several  reviews 
and  reformations,  as  well  as  to  what  we  have 
altered  or  superadded.    Oar  people  will  fiad 
employment  enough  for  a  trtdy  patrioCic,  free, 
and  indeoendent  spirit,  in  guajding  what  tbey 
possess  mxn  violation.    I  wouU  not  exckide 
alteration  neither ;  but  even  when  I  chained, 
it  should  be  to  preserve.     I  shouki  be  led  to 
my  remedy  by  a  great  grievance.    In  what  I 
did,  I  should  follow  the  example  of  our  anoee- 
tors.    I  would  make  the  reparation  as  aearly 
as  possible  in  the  style  of  the  building.    A 
politic  caution,  a  guarded  circomspectioi,  a 
moral  rather  than  a  complexional  timidity, 
were  among  the  ruling  principles  of  ov  fcr»> 
fathers  in  their  most  decided  oondocL    Not 
being  illuminated  with  the  light  of  which  die 
gentlemen  of  France  tell  us  they  have  got  so 
abundant  a  share,  tbey  acted  under  a  strong 
impression  of  the  ignorance  and  fiUlibflity  of 
mankind.  He  diat  had  noade  them  thus  frl&ls, 
rewarded  them  for  having  in  their  condnct  at- 
tended to  their  nature.    Let  ua  imitate  their 
caution,  if  we  wish  to  deserve  their  fortune,  or 
to  retain  their  bequests.     Let  ua  add,  if  we 
please,  but  let  us  preserve  what  they  have  Wft; 
and,  standing  on  the  firm  ground  of  the  BritiA 
constitution,  let  us  he  satisfied  to  admire,  ra- 
ther than  attempt  to  follow  in  their  desperate 
flights  the  aeronauts  of  France. 

I  have  toU  you  candidly  my  sentiments.  I 
think  they  are  not  likely  to  silter  yours.  I  do 
not  know  that  they  ought.  Yoo  are  yoong; 
you  cannot  guide,  but  mast  foUow  the  fortsna 
of  your  country.  But  hereafter  they  may  be 
of  some  use  to  you,  in  some  future  form  whkh 
your  commonwealth  may  take.  In  the  preasnt 
it  can  hardly  remain ;  but  before  its  final  set^ 
tlement  it  may  be  obliged  to  pMs,  as  ons  ef 
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poet  uya,  "  through  great  rarietiee  of  un- 
tried being,"  and  in  aD  its  trammigrationi  lo 
be  purified  by  fire  and  blood. 

I  hare  little  to  recommend  my  opinions  but 
long  observatioo  and  much  impartisJity.  They 
come  Crom  one  who  has  been  no  tool  of  power, 
BO  flatterer  of  greatness ;  and  who  in  his  last 
acta  does  not  wish  to  belie  the  tenour  of  his 
lib.  They  come  from  one,  almost  the  whole 
of  whose  public  exertion  has  been  a  struggle 
for  the  liberty  of  others ;  from  one  in  whose 
breast  no  anger  durable  or  vehement  has  ever 
been  kindled,  but  by  what  he  considered  as 

rnny ;  and  who  snatches  fitxn  his  share  in 
endeavours  idiich  are  used  by  good  men  to 
discredit  opulent  oppression,  the  hours  he  has 


empibyed  on  your  aflairs ;  and  who  in  so  doing 
persuades  himself  he  has  not  departed  from  his 
usual  oflSce :  they  come  from  one  who  desirea 
honours,  distinctions,  and  emokments,  but  Ut> 
tie ;  and  who  expects  them  not  at  all;  who  has 
no  contempt  for  &me,  and  no  fear  of  obloquy ; 
who  shuns  contention,  though  he  will  hazard 
an  opinion :  fimn  one  who  wishes  to  preserve 
consistency ;  but  who  would  preserve  eonsi^ 
tency  by  varying  hii  means  to  secure  the  unity 
of  his  end ;  and,  when  the  equipoise  of  the 
vessel  in  which  he  sails  may  be  endangered 
by  overioading  it  upon  one  side,  is  desi- 
rous of  carrying  the  small  weight  of  Ui 
reasons  to  that  which  may  preserve  its  equi* 
poise. 


A  LETTER  FROM  MR.  BURKE 

TO  A  BfEMBER  OF  THE  NATIONAL  ASSEMBLY;  IN  ANSWER  TO  SOME 
OBJECTIONS  TO  HIS  BOOK  ON  FRENCH  AFFAIRS.    1791. 


SiE, — I  had  the  honour  to  receive  your  letter 
of  the  17th  of  November  last ;  in  which,  with 
some  exceptions,  you  are  pleased  to  consider 
favourably  the  lettM'  I  have  written  on  the 
affairs  of  France.  I  rfiail  ever  accept  any  mark 
of  approbation,  attended  with  instruction,  with 
more  pleasure  than  general  and  unqualified 
praises.  The  latter  can  serve  (mly  to  flatter 
our  vanity ;  the  former,  whilst  it  encourages  us 
to  proceed,  may  help  to  improve  us  in  our 
|m>greM. 

Some  of  the  errours  you  point  out  to  me  io 
my  printed  letter  are  r^lly  such.  One  only 
I  find  to  be  material.  It  is  corrected  in  thio 
edition  which  I  take  the  liber^  of  sending  to 
you.  As  to  the  cavils  which  may  be  made  on 
•ome  part  of  my  remarks,  with  regard  to  the 
gradatuma  in  your  new  constitution,  you  ob- 
serve justly,  that  they  do  not  aflToct  the  sub- 
stance of  my  objections.  Whether  there  be  a 
round  more  or  less  in  the  ladder  of  representa- 
tion, by  which  your  workmen  ascend  from  their 
parochial  tyranny  to  their  federal  anarchy, 
when  the  whole  scale  is  false,  appears  to  dm 
of  little  or  no  importance. 

I  published  my  thoughts  on  that  constitution, 
that  my  countrymen  might  be  enabled  to  esti- 
mate the  wisdom  of  the  plans  which  were  held 
out  to  their  imitation.  I  conceived  that  the 
true  character  of  those  plans  would  be  best  col- 
lected fiiom  the  committee  appointed  to  prepare 
thom.  T  thought  that  the  scheme  of  their  buil- 
ding  would   bo   better  comprehended  in  the 


design  of  the  architects  then  in  the  ezecutioa 
of  the  masons.  It  was  not  worth  my  reader*! 
while  to  occupy  himself  with  the  alterations  by 
which  bungling  practice  corrects  absurd  theory. 
Such  an  investigation  would  be  endless:  be- 
cause erery  day's  past  experience  of  imprac- 
ticability has  driven,  and  every  day's  future 
experience  will  drive,  those  men  to  new  de- 
vices as  exceptionable  as  the  old ;  and  which 
are  no  otherwise  worthy  of  observation  than  as 
they  give  a  daily  proof  of  the  delusion  of  their 
promises,  and  the  fiibehood  of  their  professions. 
Had  I  followed  aD  these  changes,  my  letter 
would  have  been  only  a  gazette  of  their  wan- 
derings ;  a  journal  of  their  march  from  errour 
to  errour,  through  a  dry  dreary  desert,  unguided 
by  the  lif^ts  of  heaven,  or  by  the  contrivancs 
^ich  wisdom  has  invented  to  supply  dietr 
place. 

I  am  unakerably  persuaded,  that  the  attempt 
to  oppress,  degrade,  impoveriA,  coafiscatSy 
and  extinguish  the  origmal  gentleoien,  and 
buided  proper^  of  a  whole  nation,  cannot  bs 
justified  wider  any  form  it  may  assmne.  I  am 
satisfied  beyond  a  doubt,  that  the  project  of 
turning  a  great  empire  mto  a  vestry,  or  into  a 
collection  of  vestries,  and  of  governing  it  fai 
the  spirit  of  a  parochial  administration,  is 
senseless  and  absurd,  in  any  mode,  or  with  any 
qualifications.  I  can  never  be  convinced,  Uist 
the  scheme  of  placing  the  highest  powin  of 
the  state  mrhnrchwaidens  and  ooastebles,  and 
other  such  officers,  guided  by  the  pnideace  of 
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UdgioQf  attornies,  and  Jewbrokert,  and  set 
fa  action  by  shaxneleas  women  of  the  lowest 
condition,  by  keepere  of  hotels,  tSTeras  and 
brodiels,  by  pert  apprentices,  by  deria,  shop- 
boys,  hair-dressers,  fiddlers,  and  dancers  on 
the  stage,  (who,  in  sach  a  coonnonweakh  as 

2 ours,  win  in  future  overbear,  as  already  they 
are  overborne,  the  sober  incapacity  of  doH 
oninstructod  men,  oTusefhl  but  laborioos  occu- 
pations,) can  never  be  put  into  any  tAmpCt  Uiat 
must  not  be  bo(h  disgraceful  and  destraetiw. 
The  whole  of  this  project,  even  if  it  were  what 
ft  pretends  to  be,  and  was  not  in  reality  the 
dominion,  through  that  disgraceful  medium,  of 
ha]f  a  doztm,  or  perhaps  fewer,  intriguing  poli- 
ticians, is  so  mean,  so  low-minded,  so  stupid  a 
contrivance,  in  point  of  wisdom,  as  well  as  so 
perfectly  detestable  for  its  wickedness,  that  I 
must  always  consider  the  correctives  vrhich 
might  make  it  in  any  degree  practicable,  to  be 
so  many  new  objections  to  it. 

In  that  wretdicd  state  of  things,  some  are 
afraid  that  the  authors  of  your  miseries  may  be 
led  to  precipitate  their  further  designs,  by  the 
hints  they  may  receive  from  the  very  argu- 
ments used  to  ei^KMe  the  absurdity  of  their 
system,  to  marie  the  incongruity  of  its  parts, 
imd  its  inconsistency  with  their  own  principles ; 
and  that  your  masters  may  be  led  to  render 
their  schemes  more  consistent,  by  rendering 
them  more  mischievous.  Excuse  the  liberty 
which  your  indulgence  authorizes  me  to  take, 
when  I  observe  to  you,  that  such  apprehmsions 
as  these  would  prevent  all  exertion  of  our  &r 
culties  in  this  great  cause  of  mankind. 

A  rash  recourse  to  ybroe  is  not  to  be  justified 
in  a  state  of  real  weakness.  Such  attempts 
bring  on  disgrace ;  and,  in  their  failure,  dis- 
countenance and  discourage  more  rational  en- 
deavours .  But  recaon  is  to  be  hazarded,  though 
it  may  be  perverted  by  crafl  and  sophistry ; 
for  reason  can  suffer  no  loss  nor  shame,  nor 
can  it  impede  any  useful  plan  of  future  policy. 
In  the  unavoidable  uncertainty,  as  to  the  effect, 
which  attends  on  every  measure  of  human  pru- 
dence, nothing  seems  a  surer  antidote  to  the 
jpoison  of  fraud  than  its  detection.  It  is  true 
the  fraud  may  be  swallowed  afler  this  diato- 
very ;  and  perhaps  even  swallowed  the  more 
greedily  for  being  a  detected  finud.  Men  some- 
times make  a  point  of  honour  not  to  be  disa- 
bused ;  and  they  had  rather  fall  into  an  hundred 
ernxirs  than  confess  one.  But  afler  all, — when 
neither  our  principles  nor  our  dispositions,  nor, 
perhaps,  our  talents,  enable  us  to  encounter 
delusion  with  delusion,  we  must  use  our  best 
reason  to  those  that  ought  to  be  reasonable 
Creatures,  and  to  take  our  chance  for  the  event. 


WecaBOoC  act  on  these  aBoniahssiB  tl»i 

of  men.    I  do  not  ooacetre  tbat  tke 

who  have  omitiifgd  theee  ibmgs  can  be  mA 

nocfa  the  belter  or  the  woree  for  any  tisBj 

whidi  can  be  said  to  them. 

prtMi.    Here  and  there,  eome  ssee,  who ' 

at  first  carried  away  by  w^  food 

tnaybe  led,  when  their  first  fervoans  are  i 

to  join  in  a  sober  snrver  of  the  nheaics  ■■• 

^ich  they  had  been  deliided.    To  those  sbh 

tand  I  am  sorry  to  aay  they  are  aot  bkeiy  n 

teake  a  large  deecriptioB)  we  apply  wifh  «s 

hope.    1  may  speak  it  upon  aa  assvaacs  a^ 

most  i4)proaching  to  abeoKite  fcooiwledge,  Asl 

nothing  has  been  done  that  hns 

tnved  Irom  uie  begiBiiin||[, 

states  had  assembled.    JVuOa 

inopittaoe  mtrgiL    They  are  the 

the  same  designs  that  they  were  from  tfaefint, 

tfioagh  varied  in  their  appenrance.    Itwaslk 

very  same  anited  that  at  fiiM  crawled  abont  n 

the  shape  of  a  caterpillar,  that  ycu  now  see  rise 

into  the  air,  and  expand  his  wings  to  the  saa. 

iTOceeding,  uieieiore,  as  we  are  oouged  lo 
proceed,  that  is  upon  an  hypothesis  ^SaaX  we 
address  rational  men,  can  fiine  political  prin- 
ciples be  more  effectually  exposed,  tfasa  by 
demonstratiag  that  they  lead  to  i  is— (nwiw 
direcdy  inconsistent witfi  and  stAreisiss  cf  As 
arrangements  grounded  npon  them?  tf  ikh 
kind  of  demonstration  is  not  pennitfed,  tin 
process  of  reasoning  called  Htdmrtk*  ad  sins** 
cium,  whidi  even  the  aevcrity  of  geomeOydoM 
toot  reject,  couM  not  be  employed  at  all  ■  le- 
gislative discussions.  One  of  our  stinmisi 
weapons  against  folly  acting  with  aodiority, 
would  be  ket 

Ton  know,  Sir,  that  even  the  TirtnoasciiBite 
of  your  patriots  to  prevent  tiie  ram  of  your 
country  have  had  tfiis  very  torn  given  totbos. 
It  has  been  said  here,  and  in  Fiance  too,  ikst 
the  reigning  usurpers  woold  not  have  canisd 
(heir  tyranny  to  such  destructive  leogdis,  if 
(hey  had  not  been  stimulated  and  provokad  to 
h  by  the  acrimony  of  yoor  oppoaitioa. 
is  a  dilemma  to  whidi  every  opposition  to  i 
cessful  inkiuity  mtot,  in  the  nature  of  thiags, 
be  liable.  If  yoo  lie  still,  yon  are  uiusidered 
as  an  acccnnplice  in  the  measines  in  wlodi 
you  silently  acquiesce.  If  you  resist,  yoa  are 
accused  of  provoking  irritdble  power  to 
excesses.  The  conduct  of  a  losing  partf  i 
appears  right:  at  least  it  never  can 
the  only  infidlible  criterion  of  wisdom  to  nd^ 
judgments    success. 

The  indulgence  of  a  sort  of  undefined  hops, 
an  obseore  confxienoe,  that  soom  kiridng  r»> 
mains  of  virtua,  tone  defrae  of  I 
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rahdped 

l*bhn(CBthacaBnicnniin<irkiii(:aiidp«i|ilij.  BuwiBiiHiit.     Tbe  nuion  u  tick,  VEijaiift, 

Timn  ii  no  atelj  Tor  bonMt  dh,  but  by  bs-  bj  Ihcir  medieuitiL    Bui  Uw  cAarWan  Lalla 

HiTiBg  all  powUfl  STil  gT  BTil  RKO,  uid  bj  Ibua  Ijiit  whU  i*  put  cuhuI  b*  Mpadj — 

■ctinf  with  promptitude,  dDcUun,  i«d  itetili-  Ihsf  haT4  taken  the  dimn^t,  Bni  thej  mitf 

■■■  en ihu beJief.    IwaDnnKinbiiT,  Ucreiy  *u(  id  Dpcnlioa  witli  paiknc*; — thu  lb* 

ipodu  cf  Ihii  WDnderfuI  hiitoiy,  in  tnrf  'nt  vffiKti  indaed  mn  unpieaauit,  but  thai  tb> 

•BHM  irflhii  (n^  buiiHs,  that  ithao  joar  nij  lickiH)  ii  (  prool'  that  lbs  diw  ii  of 

■Dphutic  ufurpen  werfl  liTiDf  dom  iniini»*  AO  aluggiib  opentioa ; — Ihil  lickiwa  !■  tbtfiriu 

voDi  principln,  ud  cren  ipfilying  Ihmi  io  di-  *bla  ioiJJ  cmtilstiiinal  nnlulHOi ; — Ihcttba 

net  nsDluticfH,  it  wu  the  fvihiai  to  tajr^th«t  bodj  mmt  paa  ihnngh  pua  Io  f«fla; — (hX 

tiiM  ID  thsir  rigour.    Thiiimdr  meneuftlevi  I7  Tulfu  cip«ri«iice,  but  one  ivbo  |rouDdalu* 

falEhsiT  oppoaition,  iDdmoiavin  sulyptsau^  pncticfl*  w  tbn  luro  nilD«  of  uft  whidi  cw- 

tin.     B;  holding  «iIihi>fUlic>oiubopo,ibe  not  poaibly  ful.    You  bin  md,  Sir,  Uw  ImI 

li^MiIoti  deludsd  KHHidnMa  oaa  dncriptioo  iBnifoato,  or  moantsbuik'a  biD,  oftba  nuicoal 

cf  moi,  mi  ■ocn-lime*  inoUiFr,  n  thil  Do  uHnlii]'.    You  ■»  tbeii  prwonptiai  in  tboii 

aaUB  of  tnlannco  wm   pcotiited  ■fuui  pnDii«  ■  oat  limd  l^  ill  dkir  &ilm  in 

AcD,  lAitfa  Ibey  cuno  to  oncula  in  gtudIIj  tbo  pBrfivmuBh    Canpw  thia  laat  addraaa 

what  tbay  had  plamiBd  in  fraud.  «f  Ibo  laMmblT,  and  Iha  fjeiint  itata  of  tow 

Than  uo  caan  in  whidi  a  man  wookJba  affain,  -'■'    ■'^-  — ' 

■ahamed  ikot  to  haTe    been   inpcaed  i^ou-  hodj ;  tt 

Tlian  is  a  coolideKa  necevaiy  Io  human  dadariiig,  Ihty  aciliiwiT  di . 

iaunoiunt,  and  •ilhuit  irhich  men  an  ottta  amaiing  hiitil]',  Ihat  if  ibitj  m 

Bwn    injund  bj  Iheir  own  niipicioiii  than  Ibsjr  maild  mate  Ihair  < 

dMj  would  be  bj  Um  perltdj  cf  olhen.    But  bappj;  and  IboBJudpiil 

trhen  ida,  whom  we  knaa  10  be  wIclMJ,  bo-  ivrjte  auch  Ihinp,  or  iho 


4iqHB.    Wha  wa  kmw  them,  their  bic  pn-  107  reuoaaUa  coune  of  thought  or  aMion. 
toncn  becone  new  notirei  for  diatruM.  Thne         Ai  Io  the  people  al  larga,  when  once  theaa 

h  <iio  eaae  indeed,  in  whjch  it  would  Im  mad-  nuBenbie  ^w«p  baTO  broken  Ibe  fbkd,  aDd  hare 

■aw  not  to  gire  the  fullaa  credit  to  the  moat  got  themMilTe*  kioie,  not  tna  the  raiUainI, 

4aeei<ful  of  men,  that  ii,  when  thej  make  d»-  bm  fitn  the  proieetion  cf  all  Ihe  yrineiflm  of 

danlioH  ofhoatiHI)!  againttua.  moral  audHritr,  and  legitimaiaaubadiaaiion, 

I  find,  that  lona  penom  (Oltitain  oAer  An  bseotne  the  natural  prey  (f  impoaun. 

hopei,  whidi  I  onfeai  appear  a»re  ipeeiDua  When  they  have  mc*  tialad  at  the  Aallary  of 

than  Ihoae  by  which  al  fini  ao  many  «n  knare^  Aey  can  no  kmger  eodtaa  leaai, 

lUnded  and  diciiined.      They  flaller  thenk  which  appeata  10  than  only  in  die  farm  of  «i>- 

■ahei  that  die  eitreme  mieery  broBghl  upgn  aive  and  repniach.    Qnal  diatraiB  hai  narB 

the  people  by  their  IsDy,  will  at  taat  open  the  bithetta  lan^hi,  and  wfailal  iba  woild  laaii  it 


10  wliich,  in  a  diaappointment  coieeniing  lha    iriMdh  can  b*  darirad  Iraai  sfdacp  bogalitr, 

pnfitable  eHecIi  of  Iraiid  and  nBoBf,  Ibay     and  iaduatiy.     nay  ar      '" '~ 


«r  knarei.     They  Darer  giva  people  poaaaa-        •  II  la  aald  In  It. ._.    . 


■0  BBCh  aapt^eod     Tuliar  pranito ;  bMnn  ai 
»  haa  hkharta  bMO     Ul7«innie(hla|  u  thai  efl 
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wmmhing  flattering  to  the  diapositioM  of  coaD-  MotM  fvUgim  Uppom,  a  set  of  omb  hnt^^ 

kind.      The  Hie  of  adveoturera,   gameeteni,  Ibrth  (rom  the  trade  of  hammrnng  ann  of 

gipsiea,  beggan,  and  robbera,  is  not  unplea-  proof,  offenaive  and  dafenaive,  in  aid  tif  ia 

■ant.    It  requires  reetraiot  to  ^eep  men  from  enterpriaet,  and  for  the  subaequeot  protecua 

fiJling  into  that  habit.    The  shifting  tides  of  of  hoiwebraikeffa,  murderers,  traitors,  aad  ■»• 

fear  and  hope,  the  flight  and  purauit,  the  peril  le&dors ;  men,  who  had  their  minds  stiwd 

and  escape,  the  alternate  &mine  and  feast,  of  with  theories  pniectly  ooolonnable  to  thai 

the  savage  and  the  thief,  after  a  time,  render  practice,  and  who  bad  always  laughed  at  po^ 

all  course  of  slow,  steady,  progressive,  uo-  sessioD  and  prescription,   luod  de6ed  al  the 

varied  occupatioa,  and  the  prospect  only  of  a  fundamental  maaims  of  jurisprudence.    Ts 

Umitad  mediocrity  at  the  end  of  long  labour,  to  the  horrour  and  stupe&ctioo  of  all  the  boasit 

the  last  degree  tame,  languid,  and  insipid,  part  of  this  nation,  and  indeed  of  all  nsliosi 

Those  who  hare  been  once  intoxicated  with  whoars  spectators,  we  have aeen, on  the  oidil 

power,  and  have  derived  any  kind  of  emob-  of  those  very  practicea  and  principles,  and  t» 

ment  fitxn  it,  even  though  but  for  one  year,  carry  them  ftvther  into  effect,  thc»e  very  am 

never  can  willingly  abandon  it.     They  may  placed  on  the  sacred  seat  of  justice  in  tht 

be  dutreased  in  the  midst  of  all  their  power ;  capital  ci^  of  your  late  kingdom.    We  sss, 

but  they  will  never  k>ok  to  any  thing  but  power  that  in  future,  you  are  to  be  deatroyed  wA 

for  their  relief.    When  did  distress  ever  oblige  more  form  and  regularity.     This  is  not  peaot; 

a  prince  to  abdicate  his  authority  7  And  what  it  is  only  the  introduction  of  a  sort  of  disdplist 

offset  will  it  have  upon  those  who  are  made  to  in  their  hostility.    Their  ^anny  is  cnmph*, 

believe  diemsehres  a  people  of  princes  ?  in  their  justice ;  and  their  laiiteme  is  not  hdf 

The  more  active  and  stirring  part  of  the  so  drea<Mul  as  dieir  court, 

fewer  orders  having  got  government,  and  the  One  would  think  that  out  of  cornman  deosoey 

distribution  of  plunder,  into  their  hands,  they  they  would  have  given  you  men  who  had  not 

will  use  its  resources  in  each  municipality  to  been  in  the  habit  of  trampling  upon  law  sad 

form  a  body  of  adherents.     These  rulers,  and  justice  in  the  assembly,  neutnd  men,  or  OMa 

their  adherents,  will  be  strong  enough  to  over-  af^parently  neutral,  for  judgea,  who  are  to  d» 

power  the  discontents  of  those  who  have  not  pose  of  your  lives  and  fortuoea. 

been  able  to  assert  their  share  of  the  spoil.  CromweQ,  when  he  attempted  to  Wgaliae  Im 

The  unfortunate  adventurers  in  the  cheating  power,  and  to  settle  his  conquered  oountry  is 

lottery  of  plunder  will  probably  be  the  least  a  state  of  order,  did  not  look  for  dispeoMnof 

aagacioas,  or  the  most  inactive  and  irresoloto  justice  in  the  instruments  of  his  usurpatioa. 

of  the  gang.     If,  on  disappointm«U,  they  Cluite  the  contrary.  He  sought  out,  with  ^ctl 

should  dare  to  stir,  they  will  soon  be  sop-  solicitude  and  selection,  and  even  from  lbs 

pressed  as  rebels  and  mutineers  by  their  bro-  party  most  opposite  to  hia  designs,  mea  of 

ther  rebels.    Scantily  fed  for  a  while,  with  the  weight,  and  decorum  of  character ;  men  oa- 

oflal  of  plunder,  they  will  drop  off  by  degrees;  stained  with  the  violence  of  the  times,  sad 

they  will  be  driv«i  out  of  sight,  uxl  out  of  with  hands  not  fouled  with  coofiscation  tod 

thought ;   and  they  will  be  leA  to  perish  oh-  sacrilege :  for  he  chose  an  Hdla  for  his  chiaf 

Murely,  like  rats,  in  holes  and  comen.  justice,  though  he  absolutely  refused  to  take  kii 

From  Che  forced  repentance  of  invalk)  muti-  civic  oaths,  or  to  make  any  acknowfedgmeat 

Beam  and  didbanded  Uiieves,  you  can  hope  for  whatsoever  of  the  legality  of  hia  govenoaeat 

no  resource.    Oovemment  itself,  n^iich  ought  Cromwell  toU  this  great  lawyer,  that  siaoe  ha 

to  constrain  the  more  bold  and  detterous  of  did  not  approve  his  title,  all  be  re(|uired  of  biai 

these  robbers,  is  their  accomplice.    Its  arms,  was,  to  administer,  in  a  manner  agreeable  to 

its  treasures,  its  all,  are  in  their  hands.    Jodi-  his  pure  sentiments  and  unapottod  charadsr, 

catnre,  which  above  all  things  shouki  awe  theiUi  that  justice  without  which  human  society  ctfr> 

ii  their  creature  and  their  instrument.  Nothing  not  subsist:  that  it  was  not  hia  particulsr 

seems  to  me  to  render  your  internal  situatioo  government,  but  civil  order  itaetf,  which  u  a 

more  desperate  than  this  one  circumstance  of  judge  he  wished  him  to  support.    Cnmrdl 

tfie  state  of  your  judicature.    Many  days  are  knew  how  to  separate  the  institutions  eipedisst 

not  passed  since  we  have  seen  a  set  df  men  to  his  usurpation  from  the  administration  «f  ^ 

brought  forth  by  your  rulers  for  a  most  critical  public  justice  of  his  country.    For  Crosswtl 

fhnction.    Tour  rvders  brou^t  forth  a  set  of  was  a  man  in  whom  ambition  had  not  wboly 

men,  steaming  from  the  sweat  and  drudgery,  suppressed,  but  only  suspended,  the  seotinsids 

and  all  black  with  the  smoke  and  soot  of  the  of  religion,  and  the  love  (as  for  as  it  ooidd 

forge   of  confiscation  and   robbery    aitimlii  consist  with  his  designs)  of  fair  and  hoooa^ 
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aUt  wpntirion.  Aeeonliiigljr,  we  tre  indebCed       I  am  told  that  the  rerj  aooi  of  eueb  X 
to  tine  act  of  hie  for  the  preeenration  of  our     jobbera  hare  been  made  hnhope;  peraona  not 

tewa,  whidi  aome  aenaeleBa  aaaertera  of  the  to  be  auapected  of  any  aort  of  CStriatkm  auper- 

ri^ita  of  men  were  then  cm  the  point  of  en-  atkioo,  fit  coUea^iea  to  the  hdy  prelate  of 

tinlj  eraamgi  aa  relica  of  feudalhj  and  bar-  Aotun ;  and  bred  at  the  feet  of  that  Gamaliel, 

btften.    BMiidee,  he  gare  in  the  ^)fx>intment  We  know  who  it  waa  that  drove  the  tourney- 

of  that  man,  to  that  a^,  and  to  all  poaterity,  cfaaDgen  out  of  the  temple.    We  aee  too  who 

the  moat  brilliant  examine  of  aincere  and  ftv^  it  ia  that  brtnga  them  in  again.    We  have  in 

fent  piety,  eiact  juatice,  and  profound  juriapru-  London  very  reapectable  peraona  of  the  Jewiah 

dance.*  Bottheae  are  not  the  thinga  in  which  nation,  whom  we  will  keep:  but  we  have  of 

yonr  philoaophic  uaurpera  chooae   to  follow  the  aame  tribe  othera  of  a  Tery  different  de- 

Cromwell.  aeription, — houaebreakera,   and  reoeivera  of 

One  wouki  diink,  that  after  an  honeet  and  aColen  gooda,  and  forgera  of  paper  currency, 

naeeaaary  revolution  (if  they  had  a  mind  that  mora  tlum  we  can  conveniently  hang.    Theae 

dieira  ihouU  paaa  for  auch)  your  maatera  wouki  we  can  apare  to  France,  to  fill  the  new  epia- 

hftve  imitated  the  virtuoua  policy  of  thoae  who  copal  thronea:  men  well  verMd  in  awearing ; 

hftve  been  at  the  head  of  revolutiona  of  that  and  vHw  wil  acruple  no  oath  tidiich  the  fortilo 

glorkxia  character.    Burnet  tella  ua,  that  no-  ganiua  of  any  of  your  reformen  can  deviae. 
lUng  tended  to  reconcile  the  English  nation        In  mattera  ao  ridiculuua,  it  ia  hard  to  be 

lo  the  government  of  king  William  ao  much  grave.    On  a  Tiew  of  their  conaequencea,  it  ia 

B0  the  cara  he  took  to  fill  the  vacant  bidioprica  ahnoat  inhuman  to  treat  them  lightly.  To  what 

ivflh  men  who  had  attracted  the  public  esteem  a  atate  of  aavage,  atupki,  aervile  inaenaibility 

Inr  their  learning,  eloquence,  and  piety,  and  nwat  your  people  be  reduced,  who  can  endure 

above  all,  by  their  known  moderation  in  the  ioeh  proceedinga  in  their  church,  their  atate, 

ilate.  With  you,  in  your  purifying  revolution,  and  their  judicature,  even  for  a  moment!  but 

wlMNn  have  you  choaen  to  regulate  the  church?  the  dehided  people  of  France  are  like  other 

Mr.  Mirabeau  ia  a  fine  8pMker--and  a  fine  madmen,  who,  to  a  miracle,  bear  hunger,  and 

RFfitar,— and  a  fine— a  very  fine  man;— but  thirat,  and  coAd,  and   confinement,  and  the 

really  nothing  gave  more  aurpriae  to  every  body  diaina  and  laah  of  their  keeper,  whibt  all  Ibe 

bate,  than  to  find  him  the  aupreme  head  of  while  they  support  themaelves  1^  the  imagiaa- 

fonr  eodeaiastical  afiairs.    The  reat  is  of  tionthatthey  are  generala  of  armies,  prophets, 

somee.    Your  asaembly  addreaeea  a  manifesto  Unga,  and  emperoura.  Aa  to  a  change  of  mind 

to  France,  in  which  they  tell  the  people,  with  in  theae  men,  who  consider  inftmy  aa  honour, 

IB  insulting  irony,  that  they  have  brought  the  degradation  aa  preferment,  bondage  to  k>w  ty- 

dmreh  to  ita  primitive  condition.    In  one  re-  nmla  aa  liberty,  and  the  practical  acorn  and 

qpoet  their  declaration  is  undoubtedly  true;  for  oontumely  of  their  upstart  maatera,  aa  marka 

ihay  have  brought  it  to  a  atate  of  poverty  and  of  leapect  and  homage,  I  look  upon  it  aa  abao- 

MiMcution.    What  can  be  hoped  for  after  hitely  impracticable.    Theae  madmen,  U»  be 

Uaf     Have  not  men  (if  they  deaerve  the  cured,  mnat  first,  like  other  madmen,  be  aub- 

■une^  under  thia  new  hope  and  head  of  the  doed.     The  aound  part  of  the  oooununity, 

!bareh,  been  made  bishops,  for  no  other  merit  which  I  believe  to  be  large,  but  by  no  meana 

but  having  acted  aa  inatnnnenta  of  atheists;  the  hurgeat  part,  baa  been  taken  by  aurpriae, 

br  no  otiMr  merit  than  having  thrown  the  and  ia  disjointed,  terrified,  and  daaaimed.  That 

ddUren's  bread  to  dogs;  and  in  order  to  gorge  toond  part  of  the  community  muat  firat  he  put 

he  whole  gang  of  uaurera,  pedlara,  and  itine-  imo  a  better  condition,  before  it  can  do  any 

vat  Jew-diacountera  at  the  comera  of  atreeta,  thing  in  the  way  of  deliberation  or  perauaaion. 

Mured  the  poor  of  their  Chriatian  flocka,  and  Thia  muat  be  an  act  of  power,  aa  well  aa  of 

hair  own  brother  pastors?    Have  not  such  wiadom;of  power,  in  the  handa  of  firm,  deters 

■an  been  made  biahopa  to  administer  m  tern-  mined  patriota,  who  can  distinpiiah  the  misled 

ilae,  in  which  (if  the  patriotic  donationa  have  ftom  traitors,  who  will  regulate  the  atate  (if 

Ml  already  stripped  them  of  their  veaiela)  the  such  ahonU  be  their  fortune)  with  a  diacrimi- 

Awchwanlena  ought  to  take  aeeurity  for  the  nating,  manly,  and  provident  mercy ;  men  who 

ikv  plate,  and  not  ao  much  aa  to  traat  the  are  purged  of  the  aurfoit  and  indigaation  of 

teUee  m  their  sacrilegioua  handa,  ao  long  aa  niatwiM,  if  ever  they  have  been  admitted  into 

Imn  have  aaaignata  on  ecdeaiaatic  pkmder,  the  habit  of  their  mnida ;  men  who  will  laj 

oainiMnge  ibr  the  silver  atoloBfiemGhiirchaa?  the  foimdation  of  a  real  reform,  in  effikcing 

evaiy  veatige  of  that  phikieo|>hy  which  pr»- 

*  See  Burnet's  Lift  of  Halaa.  tanda  to  have  made  diaooveriea  in  the  krrm 
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of  mormUtj ;  ims  who  wiQ  fix  the  voot  or  more  oyproMnvs  to  kumta 

■late  upon  \htm  boioi  of  monk  and  poUtkSf  tkat  of  ibo  Turk ;  yet  oa  mere  moCirw  of 

wbicfa  ue  our  old,  mod  immemarud,  and,  1  policy  that  priaoe   has   interpoaed  mkk  ike 

hope,  will  be  our  etenial  poeeeenoo.  threat  of  all  hie  force,  to  match  eten  the  Tak 

Thii  power,  to  such  men,  must  ooum  fiom  fima  the  pounces  of  the  imperial  eafie.   C 

wUhamL    It  may  be  fiven  to  you  in  pity ;  fiir  Ihis  is  doiie  in  faronr  of  a  banharoni  oiling 

sorely  no  nation  ever  called  so  pathetically  on  with  a  barbarous  Da^ed  of  police,  6lal  to  fc 

the  compassioo  of  aU  its  neighbours.    It  may  human  race,  in  favour  of  a  natiaD,  by  prindpb 

be  given  by  those  neighbours  on  motives  dT  in  eternal  enmity  with  tbe  Chnstian  ssms;  • 

ssfety  to  themselves.    Never  shall  I  think  any  aation  whidi  wiU  not  so  naucfa  as  give  ihsssk^ 

•ounitry  in  Europe  to  be  secure,  whilst  there  tation  of  peace  (Salam)   to  any  of  as ;  ■■ 

is  established,  in  the  very  centre  of  it,  a  state  make  any  pact  with  any  Christian  aalioa  b»> 

(if  so  it  may  be  called)  founded  on  principles  yond  a  truoe ;— if  this  be  done  in  fiivoor  of  ike 

of  anarchy,  and  which  is,  in  reality,  a  ooUege  Turk,  shall  it  be  thought  cither  impolitic,  a 

of  armed  fiuiatics,  for  the  propagation  of  the  wyurt,  or  uncfaarttaUe,  to  employ  the  mat 

principles  of  assassination,  robbery,  rebellion,  power,  to  rescue  firom  capiivi^   a 

fraud,  fibction,  oppression,  and  isopiety.    Ma»  mooarch  (by  the  courtesy  of  Europe  < 

AosMt,  hid,  as  for  a  time  he  was,  in  the  bottom  as  Most  Christian)  who,  after  an 

•f  the  sands  of  Arabia,  had  his  spirit  and  oha-  of  one  hundred  and  seventy-tive 

factor  beoi  disoovered,  would  have  been  an  called  togethw  the  states  of  his 

object  of  precaution  to  provident  minds.  What  leform  abuses,  to  establish  a  free 

if  he  had  erected  his  £uiatic  standard  for  the  and  to  strengthen  his  throne ;  a  monarch, 

dsstraction  of  the  Chnstian  religion  in  btet  at  the  very  outset,  without  (broe,  even 

^Ana,  in  the  midst  of  the  then  noooKby  splen-  si^citation,  had  givao  to  his  psopla  sacb  t 

dour  of  the  then  civilized  world  ?    The  prinoes  Msfsa  Charta  of  privilegca,  as  nsver  mu 

sf  Europe,  in  tbe  beginning  of  this  century,  given  by  any  king  to  any  mibiecto? — Isitisb* 

did  well  not  to  wafSer  dko  monarchy  of  France  lamely  borne  by  kings  who  love  their  sakieds, 

toswallow  up  the  others.  They  ought  not  imw,  or  l^  aubjeols  who  love  thsir  kings,  that  tbs 

■I  myopinion,  to  suffer  all  tbe  monarchie sand  monarch,  in  the  midst  of  these  grnosaus  acn, 

commonwealths  to  be  swallowed  up  in  tbe  was  insolently  and  cruelly  torn  from  hispalasBf 

gulph  of  this  polluted  anarchy.    They  may  be  by  a  gang  of  tmitors  and  nmimiM,  aad  hifi 

tolerably  safe  at  present,  because  the  compara-  in  close  prison  lo  this  vftrj  hour,  whiit  \m 

live  power  of  Fmnce  for  the  preeenl  is  little,  royal  name  and  sacred  character  were  ossd  far 

But  times  and  occasions  make  dangers.    In-  the  total  raia  of  those  triioai  the  laws  had  sp- 

lestine  troubles  may  arise  in  other  countries,  pointed  him  to  protect? 

There  is  a  power  always  on  the  walch,  qua«  The  onfy  afttnce  of  fkSm  inhairpy  moaaicb 

Kfied  and  disposed  to  profit  of  every  coojuno-  towards  hu  psople,  was  his  attempt,  uadw  • 

tare,  to  establish  its  own  principles  and  modes  monarchy,  U>  give  them  a  free  uansliitiisi 

of  mischief,  wherever  it  can  hope  for  suoosss.  For  this,  by  an  szanf>lo  hiihniln  mihssiri  rf  is 

What  mercy  woald  these  usurpers  have  on  the  world,  he  has  haoadspossd.    k  might  wsU 

cdber  sovereigns,  and  on  other  nations,  when  disgrnrn  snTssnipiB  tn  fairn  |iaif  with  ■  ilnwerd 

diey  treat  their  own  king  with  such  unpand-  tyraaL    It  woudd  aupfioss  m  ihem  a  viciom 

Wed  indignities,  and  so  cnieUy  opprem  their  sympadiy.    But  not  to  make  a  comsmn  oasM 

ewn  countrymen  ?  with  a  just  prince,  dethtoned  by  traitass  ssd 

The  king  of  Prussia,  in  conoomncewiA  US,  tebelB,  who  proscribe,  phmder,  oosiBsaals,  aarf 

•oUy  interfered  te  save  Holland  from  con-  in  evory  way  cmsUy  ripprsss  their  foBew-dti- 

fusion.     Tile  same  power,  joined  with  the  aans,  inssy  opmion  is  to  fos^get  wimt  is dsew 

rescued  HoUand  and  with  Great  Britain,  has  die  honour,  and  to  the  rights  of  all 

put  the  emperour  in  the  possession  of  the  N»-  legal  foverameoL 

theriands;   and  secured,  under  that  prinoo,  IthnklbskingofFiancatoheBS 

from  all  arbitrary  innovation,  the  ancient,  he-  jectbothofpoheyandooanpaasaimMthsGnnJ 

reditafy  constitution  of  those  provinces.    The  fSeignior  or  his  states.    I  do  not  eoMsipsibit 

chamber  of  Wetdar  has  restored  the  bishop  the  total  fnwiW^J.*;*—  of  France  (if  ^ml  mdi 

ef  Liege,  imjustly  dispossessed  by  the  rebelhon  hseffboted)  isa  desiraUe  thii^  toEnrsps-.sr 

of  his  snbjects.     The  king  of  Prussia  was  even  to  this,  its  rival  nation.  rwwalsnlpMiii* 

hoRmd  by  no  treaty,  nor  allianoe  of  blood,  nor  did  not  think  it  good  for  Rome,  that  sns 

had  any  particukr  reasons  for  thinking  the  em-  Carthage  should  be  quite  dfwtroyed ;  and  \tf 

perour's  government  would  be  more  miachie-  was  a  wiae  Chieek,  wms  fix  the  genml  Gn- 
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f  a*  demiGdan  <f  A  tbaai,  Is  phidi 

•r  (ja  of  Oi»c*.  I 

r,  Sir,  whftt  1  hafvlMn  lud  of  die     isBtagaiikUtkBf  dtinvfamlhl^i^lk 

I  cfbni)pi  ptinmiiailj  tha  D^iiii  •-..--.  -    - 


nng  it.     TW  kmp  ± 
Am  poipaw  rf  ■ahihirin 


•«f  V17  M>U, BiriiM  argvn  (ifwiy  lh» poipaw rf  ■ahihiiing him,  ttasoiai  wiU 

«kD  thb^  bimlf  bind  U  a-  htatat  bUt;  ■■  if  Ih^  b^  k  BquHiok 

*■  MotiMMti  witti  ftaadom  ind  of*.     Tbay  ebopM  ta  ndn  anmii^  a*' 

(  oina  of  audi  ii^ettuce  id  iba  taapIiUa  I7  ^peakf  it  to  dsiaiao,  is  Iba 

UME*.  PHOT  af  dw Mwat biwarfiaW ul  ihair  kin^ 

appf  aba— ira  diat  in  apaakinf  fi  uatj  Itt  Bf  opiau,  ihair  biaDlBBca  apftaara  moca 

iGlcf  ibehBgindiinBmari'niMa,  odiaoa  af*D  Ibu  diav  eriaiaa.    Tha  bgnooa 

■Ivala  (aajDB  tmi\  tha  aHeatin  if  Iha  All aad  Wi of  Oaabarna  !<■  dataal- 

■  dwna  agint  ftm.     Yon  m  lU*  than  Ihafcatiialrffc*  ItlbiiJotj,  Thov 

Btr,  Aai  tha  oMpen  naj,  aMi  an  liiuuicM*  (God  teW  [  ^lodd  Unak  ibu 

iU,^ljl*Tt»U«raBTE]iM«ttD  ifibgAIbHdMd'OBhibwawariba)  ia 

•  my  lana  of  a  luag: — iiaailly  nUdi  Iba ba«  Ban  aiaj  ba  eoibmiad  wiA 

■a*  iU  to  yoB-  bing  1  but  baUer  fcr  Iba  mnl,  nd  ia  Iha  dubna  and  tm^akm, 

Htc  (ha  daw  Kt  ni|D]  than  U  m  tha  jtam  aad  nadqr  af  aidi  anvniiaa, 

kathaatbor.    Tba  Moovtita  enatad,  arau 

ifiHwKtariwir,  to  ifaa  b«a(  (f  bj  by  ill  deaigai,  ban  chair  ncuaa.    Tbej^; 

1  dia  tniat^oa  af  ndi  aa  CBSilin  b«  fargottoi  li>  otbaiB,  wbaa  Iha  gaikf  tbani- 

■A  ■  IjHwa  it  lapaUie  u  tbain,  aattv  do  ut  ODoas  to  chnriA  IlKir  ncollae- 


fkpigia  •dllTHWiaNB.    Thecal-  non cf  in^Mrilf,  il  ii 

Aaatkn  of  thai  antnwM;  and  eftba  hun,  tad  cf  itt  aoAaaiiig  kBoha&nXj 

kdkBcariTa|iM^,lba7*illBii(  «Dd[4«an,IfaU  Iha  nal  cbanctv  cf  bhb  it 

mlraa  wiih  aieiM  it  mta^aJb-  dtaearaad.    If  than  i*  u  j  pud  in  dma,  ll 

M,  aa  tfiBf  ba*a  dH  lUnf.    Tbay  appHii  tbia  «r  nanr.     Sna  vdMa  and 

■■I  iifimal  ihbig  MKUrkdillHir  l^"*!  "hm  (orpd  iriih  ihair  pnj,  an  aA 

Afriii(6aa  tha  bo«f«ii  tfn^lf  aodgnila.  Ilia  at  audi  tniBltaBoUaainda 

--■   - -■       -      -                    ^fa,  ^lUlbaniiBla  tbsil  goad  natm.    Tbaj 

aaib  ndidga  iliair  fmiat  aioi  le  iotai^MBca,  ia 
pamtmi^  id  tlis 

^    Tjnuaa  aaldcn  waat  [aalurti.  canqMnd ;  ftibniii  imilta,  fcifinBg  iaja- 

banadyMdattrgf  Injualiea;  and  riaa,  anrfjaf  bmito.  Fallofiigpilrtban- 

Hnaacf  of  Maa  pvtaoea  aiid  i»  aritaa.  Ibiy laa^t  dijiity  h  alI,bBllii^  ftalit 

— Iiigaaianiaitiwittnlhahibainia.  noadialfaaariiqpT.  BakMllMD,mdtaib- 

lA  Asa  wiih  Ibiil  coin.    Bol]]**-  iriii.iiadiil.iiiimiim.  iial  laflila  ■iilaaaidl 

■BUaoa  ban  lad  thoir  di]>;  ud  irith ihair  tuaidedpaiaDM;  kialbtn  tbHdM^ 

Mdr  Mirit.     Tba  UMrpalion  no  dbpla;  Ibeir  ndiooi  aplsideat,  tod  itiiaa  ani 

•  plaiBibilltj.    It  tniata  10  pomr.  in  iha  M  taaba  if  Ihw  aaliia  nHuj  avi 

iftMbraai^ilahaV,  ia  tha  eu-  aanae  or  hiMQr  MB  ba  nialabaa  fer  (M  «( 

iiMgn  ntirh  l*-!)  lam  liiiniini  11  tbrnu    II  «b>  ia  ndi  a  Malta,  fir  Ibaia  af 

L    iDi^oflhairaolMnadaolan-  poJiticd  ••«  nd  Maorkr,  Ihn^  Ibair  paorti 

rMMbing  adib biu^  wd  tha  aHihi-  mra  bi«jiial«Batfad6anBClilil&ariaa,ud 

l«lridiM7hHonh«i,tadftnad  wannadflobapliaifedbiuian^orpaBurr 

^Ihaj  win  -^— T-r*-  tba  kk|  «dba|p)7,IhatjDiirphiloa«£iaWdiilnaa, 

■■i  win  BO  Iwfw  ba  naaa—y  to  with  u  oaadXiaa  panp  aW  Inny,  la  Aart 

WlboliigtaiBomidaoinr.  Tiny  an  incndiUa  ndiarif  idia  Mi  daa^tni 
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people  eoUected,  with  art  vid  pftinS}  from  tU  cidly  fiNoant  theee  evil  dispoeitioaK,  and 

quarten  of  the  worid.    They  oooatnicied  a  form  them  into  spring  of  actkn.    Noda^ 

▼ast  amphitheatre  in  which  they  raised  a  epeciee  ooght  to  be  more  weighed  than  the  oatov  tf 

ofpiDoiy.'''    On  thii  pillory  they  aet  their  law-  books  recommended  by  public  authority.  St 

fill  king  and  queeo,  with  an  insulting  figure  recommended,  they  sooo  tbrvn  the  '■hmf^  tf 

orer  tlwir  beads.    There  they  exposed  these  the  age.    Unoeitain  indeed  is  the  eficwr, 

objects  of  pity,  and  respect  to  all  good  minds,  limited  indeed  is  the  extent  of  a  virtuooi  w^ 

to  the  derision  of  an  unthinking  and  ui^Nin-  tution.    But  if  education  takes  in  viet  u  uf 

cipled  multitude,  degenerated  eren  from  the  part  of  its  syatem,  there  ia  do  doubt  but  daxit 

▼ersatile  teademeas  which  marks  the  iiregular  will  operate  with  ahundant  energy,  and  t»  ai 

and  capricious  feelings  of  the  populace.    That  extent  indefinite.     The  nnagistraie,  who  is  (^ 

their  cruel  insult  might  hare  nothing  wanting  Tour  of  freedom  thioka  himself  obliged  to  nAr 

to  complete  it,  they  chose  the  anniTersary  of  all  sorts  of  publications,  is  under  astrider^ 

that  day  in  which  they  exposed  the  life  of  their  than  any  other,  well  to  consider  what  sort  i 

prince  to  the  most  imminmt  dangers,  and  the  writers  he  shall  authorise ;  and  shall  neon* 

▼ilest  indignities,  just  following  the  instant  when  mend ,  by  the  strongest  of  all  sanrfions,  ikat  a, 

the  assassins,  whom  they  had  hired  without  by  public  honoitfs  and  rewards.    He  oogk  IB 

owning,  first  openly  took  up  aims  against  their  be  cautious  how  he  reoommendi  aalhoa«f 

king,  corrupted  his  gtiards,  surprised  lus  castle,  mixed  or  ambiguous  morality.    He  oii^  to  bi 

butchered  some  of  the  poor  invalids  of  his  gar-  fearful  of  putting  into  the  bands  of  yixiib  vri- 

rison,  murdered  his  govemour,  and  like  wild  ters  indulgent  to  the  peculiarities  of  ifadr  osi 

beasts,  tore  to  pieces  the  chief  magistrate  of  oomplexioa,  lest  they  should  teach  tbebomosn 

his  capital  city,  on  account  of  his  fidelity  lo  his  of  the  professor,  rmther  than  the  prindplesflf 

serrice.  the  science.    He  ou^t  above  all,  to  be 


Till  the  justice  of  the  world  m  awakened,  tious  in  recommending  any  writer  who  las 

such  as  these  will  go  on,  without  admonition,  carried  maria  of  a  deranged  undeTStaadiiBi; 

and  without  provocation,  to  every  extremi^.  for  where  there  is  no  sound  reason,  tbflrsas 

Those  who  have  made  the  exhibition  of  the  be  no  real  viitue ;  and  "»i^nftB  is  ( 


14th  of  July,  are  capable  of  every  evil.    They  ud  malignant 

do  not  commit  crimes  for  their  designs ;  but        The  assembly  proceeds  on  wM>*i«w  the  fcrr 

they  form   designs  that   they  may  commit  reverse  of  these.    The  assembly  i inaiaik 

crimes.    It  is  not  their  neceesity,  but  their  to  its  youth  the  study  of  the  bold  expsrinwatew 

nature,  that  impels  them.    They  are  modem  in  morali^.    Every  body  knows  that  thtie  ii 

philosophers,  which  when  you  say  of  them,  &  great  dispute  among  their  leaders,  wkiebcl 

you  express  every  thing  that  is  ignoble,  savage,  ^ni  is  the  best  resemblance  of  Romnaa 

and  hard-hearted.  In  truth,  they  all  resemble  him.    Hii  bbd 

Besides  the  sure  tokens  whidi  are  given  by  they  transfuse  into  their  minds  and  into  tbw 

the  spirit  of  their  particular  arrangements,  manners.     Him  they  study ;  him  thejr  mn^ 

there  are  aome  characteristic  lineaments  in  the  tate ;  him  they  turn  over  in  all  tbe  tiaw  ifaij 

general  policy  d*  your  tumuhuoos  despotism,  can  spare  finm  the  laborious  mischief  of  tkt 

which,  in  my  opinion,  indicate,  beyond  a  doubt,  day,  or  the  debauches  of  the  night.    Roomms 

that  no  revolution  whatsoever  in  their  ditp<m~  is  their  canon  of  holy  writ ;  in  his  life  ka  a 

lion  is  to  be  expected.    I  mean  their  scheme  of  theircanonof  jPttfyeCeCKS ;  he  is  theirstaadird 

educating  the  rising  generation,  the  principles  figure  of  perfection.     To  this  man  and  diif 

which  they  intend  to  instil,  and  the  sympathies  writer,  as  a  pattern  to  authors  and  to  Preach 

which  they  wish  to  form  in  the  mind,  at  the  men,  the  fouiideries  of  Paris  are  now  raaaiaf 

season  in  virhich  it  is  the  most  susceptible,  fer  statues,  with  the  kettles  of  their  poor  vui 

Instead  of  forming  their  yoimg  minds  to  that  the  bells  of  their  church^    If  an  author  \mi 

docility,  to  that  modesty,  whi<£  are  the  grace  written  like  a  great  genius  on  geomerry,  thoogk 

and  charm  of  youdi,  to  an  admiration  of  famous  his  practical  and  speculative  morals  wert  vv 

examples,     id  to  an  averseness  to  any  thing  cious  in  the  extreme,  it  might  appear,  that  ii 

which  a,    .  laches  to  pride,  petulance,  and  voting  the  statue,  they  honoured  only  thage^ 

self^ooceit,  (distempers  to  which  that  time  of  metrician.     But  Rousseau  is  a  morahit,  or 

life  is  of  itself  sufficiently  liable,)  they  artifi-  h«  is  nothing.     It  is  impossible,  thenftct, 

putting  the  circumstances  togMhv ,  to  mimT^ 

♦  The  pUlory  (carcan)  in  England  is  generally  ^'^  ?*^ »"  choosing  the  author,  with  wh« 

made  very  high,  like  tliat  raliMd  for  sxposfaig  ^^7  «.ve  begun  to  reooaomend  a  oowss  flf 

the  king  of  France.  studies. 
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Thsir  gnu  prabltm  ii  to  And  i  lutatiiuta  »cti»i.  li  iiiiicli  tlib  bii  ehmuM  faxAWla 
Icr  all  the  principlu  which  hilherla  bin  bem  Un  Ulmliaa  ai  Dunluod.  It  ii  nicfa  ■  Ufa, 
implajwlIarsgulilalhehumuwilluidBclion.  Itut,  wiih  ■  witildiiliancg,  b<  Biiigi  intb*  bo* 
Thej  fiod  diipOfliuoQB  in  ths  mind  qf  vudi     uf  hw  Cnftlor,  wbom  he  mckDDwl«igD«  oolj  ta 

rorcs  ud  quilitj,  u  miij  lil  OHn,  Ear  better  bnn.    Your  uicmblj,  koowing  bo*  ouidl 

(hui  tb«  old  mortiitir,  kc  thn    purpoMn  of  d»v  powerful  eiunple  is  found  Ihu  piecepl, 

•uch  1  Mitsu  thein,  and  may  go  mudi  Tur-  hu  cbcsm  thii  mu  (b^hiaawttuountwilli- 

thar  in  nipporting  Iheir  power,  tod  dnlrojmig  «il  aiingls  nnuejloraniodsl.    Tohimtbay 

■heir  Enemiee.     Tbc^  bars  IherBGn*  cboKD  a  «ect  ibgit  fim  itatiw.    Fioen  hint  Ihcj  com- 

■elfiah,  Sitlsrinj;.  Hductire,  isleDliliDua  vice,  manulhair  Mcltacf  hooounaoddiitiDctioa. 
in  the  plus  (/ plain  duty.     True  buinililr,  Iba         It  ii  that  oaw  inTented  irirlus  which  jttit 

bana  of  Ibo  Chrietian  (jiteni,  ii  the  low,  but  maiten  caooaiis,  that  lad  Ibair  moral  bsrq 

dsap  aul  firm  foqndalion  of  all  real  virtufl.  ccvialaDt])' to  aibauit  tbaatcreacf  hie  poweifui 

But  Ibia,  aa  vary  paizifuJ  in  [be  ptadket  and  rbaLone  in  tba  aipreaaioa  of  uninnal  baDew> 

liUio  io^natng  in  Lbe  apporanca,  Uiey  haTa  leoco  \  whilst  bii  hoarl  waa  incapable  oThar- 

Mallj  diKaidcd.     Tbeir  ot^  is  10  merga  bouring  one  ipaik  of  oxnnxo  parental  aSeo- 

ali  aUtiraJ  and  ill  loeiid  Hiolimeni  in  iiurdi-  tion.    BeneTolancB  to  the  whole  apeciai,  and 

Data  TaniljF.    Id  a  imall  degree,  and  oxrer-  want  of  feeling  Ibr  ererj  indiiiduaJ  irilh  wban 

■anl  in  litde  Ihingi,  laniLy  ii  of  little  nKmsit.  iba  prdeaeon  come  in  cmlact,  fonn  the  cba- 

Wfaen  tiill  grsnn,  il  ii  the  wont  of  ncei,  and  lactsr  of  die  new  pbilaa<^j.    Settrng  up  Ibr 

Iha  oecaiicoal  mimic  if  lh«m  all.    It  makes  an  unaodal  independence,  diia  their  heni  <£ 

thawMe  mas  lalie,     Il  leana  nothin);  ib-  nnilyrefuiei  tbejuilpriceofcomnxnlabaur, 

cars  or  tmet-wonh;  about  him.      Hii  beat  ai  wetl  u  Uia  tribute  which  opulence  owea  la 

qiaJitiea  are  poiHaed  and  perrerlad  by  it,  and  po>u<i  and  which,  when  paid,  hmpuia  Iha 

spatala  eaclly  ai  the  woral.     When  jour  giver  and  the  teceirer;  and  then  he  pleadi  bii 

jacC  of  thair  itatue  (luch  u  Toltaire  and  with  tendemeis  fix  IhoH  only  wbo  touch  hia 

Mbert)  Ibaf  dwia  RouHeau;  becauae  in  him  by  the  remoteM  relation,  and  then,  without  ma 

thai  peculiar  lice  irtiicb  thaj  wiihed  toerect  oalunl  pang,  caatiiwaj,  aaamtofodaland 

into  ruling  Tiiiue,  was  b;  far  Iha  moat  odd-  aicnmicot,  the  epawn  of  hii  diagunfiil  umun, 

^tlcuouL  and  aendi  hii  diildren  Lo  the  bo^ital  ff  fcuixt 

We  have  had  iha  great  profanor  and  Ibun-  Imgi.    The  bear  Iotci,  licka,  and  (bmu  her 

<ler(if(lktpUlMef%^»i>iiiy  inEngland.    Aa  youngj  but  bean  are  not  philoaopbefi.     Va- 

1  had  food  opportuoiliefl  of  knowing  hii  pro-  nity,  howereti  finds  its  account  in  rereriinf 

CMdingi  ahncnl  horn  daj  lo  day,  he  len  do  the  train  if  out  naimal  Iselingi.    Tbcuaands 

daabt  OD  my  mind,  that  he  eMETtaiiied  do  priik-  admire  the  nntiniental  writer  j  tba  aFsctiooata 

cipl*  eitberto  influence  his  heart,  or  to  guide  (adieris  hardly  known  in  hie  parish, 
hia  tmdcntanding,  but  tuni^.    With  this  rice         Utider  thie    philosophic  instructo'  in  tha 

b*  was  posaeMed  to  a  degree  little  ehort  of  eCAKiq^toiu^,  they  ban  allemptsd  in  Franca 

■eadnea.     It  is  from  the  same  deranged  eo-  aregeneratianoflheiiBVaii»DSLituti(aofml& 

IS  impelled  to  pub-  ^ery  thing  which  is  spurious,  ficlitioua,  atkl 

mad  ftults,  and  to  ^e ;  bj  eiery  thing  which  takei  the  man  Gan 

aOampc  a  new  aort  of  glory,  Irom  bringing  nishou»,aDd»lshimonastaga, wbidiraakec 

tianiily  to  light  the  obscure  and  lulgar  Ticea  him  up  an  aiti6ci4l  cieature,  with   painted 

with  eminani  talenta.    He  has  not  obierrad  of  caodle-light,  and  Eormedtobe  coolemplaled 

oi  tha  naliKS  of  lanily,  who  does  not  know  at  a  due  dialance.     Vanity  ia  loo  apt  lo  piv- 

ita  loodj  that  it  is  fend  to  talk  ereoof  in  own  unproTanMntofFraachman  itaeeiMDol  abao- 
IkutlB  and  Ticea,  a>  what  will  eicite  surprise  lutely  tMCeaaajy  that  il  shotild  be  tatighl  upon 
and  draw  alliir«ion,  and  what  will  paasatwmit  tyilem.  But  it  ia  plain  that  lbe  preaant  rv- 
Ibr  opanneiB  and  candottf.  bellioa  was  ila  lagiLtmalo  oApring,  and  it  is 
II  was  this  abuse  and  perrenion,  which  piously  Ihcl  by  that  rebellicn  with  a  daily  dol*. 
vanily  makes  tfcn  of  hypocrisy,  which  has  If  the  system  of  institutico  r^cwimcsidad  iy 
driraB  H  wiau  10  record  a  life  not  M  much  Iba  aiaetnbly,  is  IbIh  and  theatric,  il  ia  ba- 
as dMfUerad,  or  tpottsd  bees  and  tfaare,  with  eaiBa  their  syatem  of  guraimmil  b  of  tha 
virtiNa,  or  ami  distingoishad  by  ■  singla  good  nam*  cfaancter.    To  that,  and  to  IkU  alcoa, 
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it  k  itakOj  mSrwnmUn  To 
•idMT)  w»  mart  ooDDoct  the  monk  widi  Ilia 
poUbeaarthekfisUton.  Yoor  prmctial  pbk- 
loaophen,  ■yatamifr  in  every  thing,  kavo 
wiady  befu  at  the  Moroe.  Aitherektiaa 
between  pareota   and   chiUran   k  the  firal 


among  the  ekawata  of  tulgar,  natoral 
li^,*  they  erect  alatnea  to  a  wild,  fiBcociooa, 
kwHninded,  hard-hearted  fitfher,  of  fine  gene- 
ral feelings ;  a  lofer  of  hk  kind,  but  a  haler 
of  hk  kindred.  Your  maaten  reject  the  duties 
of  thk  Tidgar  rehuion,  as  contrary  to  Uberty ; 
aa  not  founded  in  the  aocial  compact ;  and  not 
binding  according  to  the  rights  of  men;  becauao 
the  rektion  k  not,  of  course,  the  residt  of  yy«t 
dKtktn;  nerer  so  on  the  side  of  the  chihksn, 
not  always  on  the  part  of  the  parenta. 

The  next  rektion  which  they  regenerate  by 
their  statues  to  Rousseau,  k  that  which  k 
next  in  aanctity  to  that  of  a  father.  They 
differ  firom  thoae  okMaahioned  thinkers,  who 
eonsidered  pedagogues  as  sober  and  TeoerabU 
characters,  and  aUied  to  the  parental.  The 
moralists  of  the  dark  times,  preeeptennn  mmeti 
veUure  parenti$  esse  looo.  In  thk  age  of  light, 
they  teach  the  peopk,  that  preceplora  oof^  to 
be  m  the  pkce  of  gaBanta.  They  ^stemati- 
cally  corrupt  a  very  comiptibk  race,  (for  some 
time  a  growing  nuisance  among  you,)  a  set 
of  pert  petuknt  literators,  to  whom,  instead  of , 
their  proper,  but  severe  unostentatious  duties, 
diey  assign  the  briBiant  part  of  men  of  wit  and 
pleasure,  of  gay,  young,  railitaiy  sparks,  and 
danglers  at  toilets.    They  call  on  the  rising 

Stneration  in  France,  to  take  a  sjrmpathy  in 
e  adventures  and  fortunes,  and  they  endeaf- 
▼our  to  engage  their  sensibility  on  the  side  of 
pedagogues,  who  betray  the  most  awful  fitmily 
trusts,  and  vitkte  their  female  pupik.  They 
teach  the  people,  that  the  debauchers  of  vir- 
nns,  almost  in  the  arms  of  their  parents,  may 
be  safe  inmates  in  tiieir  house,  and  even  fit 
guardians  of  the  honour  of  thoae  husbands  vriio 
succeed  legally  to  tho  office  which  the  young 
fiteralors  had  preoccti^ied,  without  ariung  leave 
cf  kw  or  conscience. 

Thus  they  dispose  of  afl  the  family  relations 
of  parents  and  children,  husbands  and  wives. 
Through  thk  same  instructor,  by  whom  they 
corrupt  the  morak,  they  corrupt  the  taste. 
Taste  and  elegance,  thouj^  they  are  reckoned 
ooly  among  the  smaller  and  secondary  morakj 

*  FUioIa  tua  te  delectarl  lastor  et  probari  tital 
#*»«■•«  esse  nyv  wMf  r«  TMCM :  etenim,  si  hsc  non 
aat,  nuUa  potest  nomiui  esse  ad  hominem  nato- 
tm  a^juDctio :  qua  sublaCa  vits  societas  tollitur. 
Valeie  Patron  (RouBseau)  et  tui  condiscipuli ! 
<L*Assemblee  Maijonale.)— Ck.  Ep.  ad  Aukum. 


yet  are  of  no  ■wnn  impartaMce  in  the  1 
of  life.    A  moml  taste  n  Botoffkos'to 
vice  intovirtoe ;  but  it  recommead 

aomething  like  the  bUodiriunenu  of  l , 

and  it  in&iitely  nbntes  the  evik  of  vice.  R«» 
aeau,  a  writer  of  great  force  and  viraoty,  m 
totally  destitute  of  taate   in  any  sense  of  Ai 
word.    Tour  masters   wko  are  hk  **«»»% 
oooceiva  that  all  refiDenaent  has  aa  arktooatk 
character.    The  last  a^  had  exfaaisted  aS  ia 
powers  in  giving  a  grace  and  nobleneaiio w 
natural  appetites,  and  in  raisii^  thaaktott 
higher  dasa  and  order  than  seeiKd  jas^  a 
belong  to  them.     Thrtx^  R^yifrimi,  jv 
naaten  are  reaolved  to  destroy  d)eaeara»> 
cratic  prejudicea.     The  paaaioa  *^^»i  kn, 
baa  ao  general  and  powerfiil  anii;AxMc;i 
makes  ao  much   of  the   entertamaseat,  ^ 
indeed  ao  much    the  occupatkn  of  tlot  p«i 
of  life  which  decides  the  nh^r^f^^  £y  ew, 
that  the  mode  and  the  principles  on  whicb  t 
en^ges  the  sympathy,  and  atrikea  the  map- 
nation,  become  of  the  utmost  importaaot  le 
the  morak  and  mannera  of  ercvysocktf.  Tov 
rulers  were  well  aware  of  thk ;  and  k  tkw 
system  of  changing  your  "nannfin  to  aoosmn^ 
date  them  to  tbair  politics,  they  fc»»^  aMka^ 
ao  Qonvenient  as  Rouaaeau.     Tkooc^  kk 
they  teach  men  to  lore  afVer  the  feSoatf 
philoeopheca ;  that  is,  they  teadk  to  mea,  » 
Frenchmen,  a  love  without  gaUantrv ;  a  bw 
without  any  thing  of  that  fine  floww  of  ysaih- 
fiibea  and  |enUUty,  which  plaem  it,  iT  aa 
among  the  virtuea,  among  tks  ihmibiiiti  d 
life.    In^ead  of  thk  paaaion,  nanval^  aflU 
to  grace  and  manoers,  they  iidSum  itfo  tfacv 
youth  an  unfeahioned,  indelicate,  soar,  ^oia^. 
ferocioua  medley  of  pedantry  and  liHitoi 
of  metaphyaical    speculatioaa,  bkwkd  mik 
the  coaraeat  seoauality.      Such  k  the  gsoMl 
BKnlity  of  the  pasaiona  to  be  foimd  ktkv 
femous  phikaopher,  in  hiaiamous  woktfpk- 
loaophk  gallantly  the  AbwM&JEku*. 

When  the  fence  from  tlao  gaQan^  of  pe- 
ceptora  k  broken  down,  and  yMir&nulimv* 
no  knger  protected  by  decent  pride,  and  ssk 
laiy  domestic  prejudSce,  tbeiv  k  kaoaett^ 
to  a  frightful  corruption.  The  nikis  k  ;k 
national  aasemUy  are  in  good  hopes  that  ik 
fetnaks  of  the  first  femiliea  in  Francs,  nj 
become  an  easy  prey  to  danciM-mwtnsi  ^ 
dkia, pattemp-draweaa,  frisews,  andvahttd* 
diambre,  and  other  aotiva  citiaeai  of  that  d»> 
aeriptioo,  who  havii^  the  antiy  kto  fxt 
houses,  and  being  iMJf  doBMatiQatsd  by  (hk 
•ituatioD,  may  be  bk«dod  with  yoa  fay  isfahr 
SMi  irragukr  relatuma.  By  a  kw,  that  kaii 
«Mk these paopbihakaqwdB.    Bfmk^ 
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.cuiHiu,  Ihsy  haii:  insdo  nlil.v,  ihnxijh  hit  msuii.  Thij  I  cciiAh 
(hom  jovr  rinli.  Id  thii  mumT,  Ihne  gmt  nwlm  me  nearly  dHpiii  of  uj  aitenipt  upon 
lepilUDn  nmplsle  Ihcir  plin  oT  leTelJIng,  idiI  ihe  nindi  of  Iheir  fbUowen,  through  r»Kn, 
Htablidi  Ibeir  tighti  1/  men  on  ■  lure  faun-  hoDOiu,  at  ODOKinKc.  Thr  ptU  obJKl  of 
dUt«-  your  (yrvnU,  if  lo  deitroy  die  gentlEmen  of 
I  im  cerllia  Ihu  the  wrilin^  of  Rouneiu  Fnuicc ;  and  ibr  that  poipoM  they  detRroy,  to 
Isad  directly  la  diii  kind  oT ihameful  evil.  I  Ihe  lienor  Iheir  power,  all ibo  rSta  of  IhiH 
hen  oTien  wondireil  huir  he  oxnei  lo  be  eo  relation  whidi  may  render  coniiderable  man 
■ouch  more  admired  and  foOowed  on  the  con-  powerful  or  even  saTe.  To  demoy  IhU  order, 
IiDentlhanheiihem.  PerhajnsiecKlchami  Uieytilials  the  whole  ecanmunity.  Thai  no 
Id  Ihe  language  may  hare  iu  ehare  b  Ihii  meammsy  eiat  oTcoifedPTaliDgagainittheir 
vxlrmordinary  differeDce.  Wt  certainly  per<  tyranny,  hy  the  falae  eympftlhiee  oflhie  Nou- 
eeire,  and  to  a  degree  n  feel,  in  this  writer,  velle  Eloiie,  Ihey  endeavour  to  luhnerl  tho« 
■  •tyle  glowing,  uiiDuied,enihu9ii3tic;  at  the  principlee  oTdomotic  trtxi  and  Bdeliiy,  which 
MBW  time  thai  we  lisd  it  lu,  diSiue,  and  not  form  Ihe  diacipline  of  aocial  tile.  They  pro- 
10  Ibobaal  taite  of  compoeittm;  all  the  mem-  pagiie  principles  by  whii^  every  servant  may 
banof  the  piecebeing  prelly  equally  laboured  Ihinli  it,  if  not  hu  ditty,  at  leain  hu  privilege, 
tnd  eipuided,  wilhoul  any  due  Klection  or  to  betray  his  master.  By  IheK  princ^es, 
■ubardinalion  of  parts.  He  is  geoenlly  too  every  couddenble  fuher  of  a  family  losea  the 
■nudi«Owitrt)ldi,  and  his  manner  hai  litde  sanctuary  of  his  house.  0eM  niii  cuifiir  its- 
variety.  We  cuinot  rest  upon  any  of  hia  mui  ok  prrfugnm  nitufinnin.  says  the  law, 
vorb,  Ibou^  they  ccBlaJn  otservationa  which  which  your  legislaloi^  have  takm  so  much 
ocEBnoaally  diseonr  a  CQcisiderable  inaighi  piini  tint  to  decry,  then  to  repeal.  They 
mlo  human  nature.  But  hii  doctrine*,  on  Ihe  destroy  all  the  uanquiDity  and  lecurily  cf  do- 
•rbola,  are  so  inapplicahle  to  real  life  and  man-  meslic  life  \  luming  Ihe  asylum  of  the  house 
nan,  that  we  never  dream  uf  drawing  tom  into  a  glmtity  prijon,  where  the  &IherDf  The 

^mg  or  iUuMraling  any  thing  hy  a  reference  la  endangered  in  piwpoitioB  10  Ihe  apparent  meani 

hi*  opinions.    They  have  widi  ui  the  lale  of  of  hii  safely;  where  be  is  wone  than  eolilaiy 

older  parkdona,  in  a  crowd  of  donieatica,  and  more  appre- 
hensive from  his  servants  and  inmUea,  Ihaa 

CBm^renl^  ad  Bemm  est  tennu  msresgtH  from  the  hired  blood-thinly  mob  without  doon, 

Alqm  jpH™  i'las  lusil  prone  maler  otioqiiL  "I™  ■"  '"^7  ^  P""  ''i"  ""  *■  '"1=™'. 

Il  19  Ihus,  and  for  the  same  end,  thai  <hej 

Psrhaps  boU  speculations  are  more  accept-  endeavoured  lo  destroy  Ihu!  Iribimal  rf  coo- 

■Ue,  becauae  mors  new  la  you  than  10  ui,  acieoco  which  eiisu  iodepeiidenlly  rf  edicu 

iwho  hare  been  long  eince  satiated  with  them,  and  decrees.    Your  despots  govrm  by  temwr. 

We  continue,  m  in  the  two  Usl  ages,  10  read  They  know,  thai  ho  who  Team  God  fean  no- 

iiKre  generally,  than  t  believe  is  now  done  on  thing  else  1  and  therefore  they  eradicsie  from 

the  costlineW,  the  aulhon  of  snind  antiquity,  the  mind,  thnnigh  their  Voltaire,  their  Hel- 

Thse  occupy  our  minds.     Tbey  give  us  an-  vetitw,  and  Ihe  rest  of  Ihal  inTamous  gang,  thai 

cfber  taste  and  turn ;  and  wilt  not  niflertuto  onTy  sort  of  fear  which  genrratrfl  true  cotw 

bA  mors  than  Iransiently  amused  with  para-  rsge.     Their  object  is,  thai  their  feDow-citH 

doncal  morality.    It  is  nollhallamiderlhia  tens  may  be  tmder  the  dominioo  cf  no  awe, 

writar   IB  wboUy  deatiluto  tf  juil  Dotins.  but  thai  cf  their  commillce  of  reatarcb,  and 

Amosig  bis  irregulariliesi  it  tntut  bo  reckoned  of  their  Isnteme. 

ibW  he  IB  ■ometiraea  moral,  and  tnonl  in  ■  Having  found  the  idrutage  of  assaaaioatioa 

nrr  nUime  atnin.     But  the  gtrunl  ipnT  in  Ihe  fmnalioa  of  their  tyiwuy,  it  ia  the 

and  (nden^ofhiiwcriu  is  mischievous;  and  grand  resource  in  which  ihey  Dust  li«  iba 

the  more  mischievous  for  this  miilure :  For  support  of  it.    Whoever  oppoen  any  of  thab 

perfect  depravity  of  sentiment  is  not  reoondl-  proceedings,  or  is  niapected  of  a  dmign  lo 

abta  with  eloquence;  and  the  mind  (though  oppose  them,  is  to  answer  it  with  his  lift,  or 

coruptible,  not  complaiionally  vicious)  would  Ihe  livea.ofhis  wife  and  children.    This  ii&- 

T^ad  and  ihrow  off  with  disgust,  a  lesson  of  mous,  cruel,  and  cowardly  practice  ef  asaar 

pin  and  unmiied  evil.     Thias  writers  make  sination,  they  have  the  impudence  to  call  ^r- 

evoivirtueapuidertorice.  cj/U.    They  boast  that  they  operated  Ifaekr 

Bnwever,  I  leas  cooaider  Ihe  anAor,  thu  inurpaticsi  rather  by  lemxE'  than  by  fcrca; 

the  mtem  of  tbe  aneiid>1y  in  pemnJDf  mo-  and  ttat  few  seeaooable  murders  hive  pi» 
Vou  L-37 
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fWledtfaehlooiMiedarininybftttlM.    Th«re 
it  BO  doubt  thej  will  extend  these  acta  of 
wmrej  wheoerer  they  tee  an  occasion.  Dread- 
M,  however,  will  be  the  consequences  of  their 
attsmpt  to  avoid  the  erils  of  war,  by  the 
■•rciful  policy  of  murder.    If,  by  effectual 
pouhinent  of  the  guUty,  they  do  noC-whoUy 
disavow  that  practice,  and  the  threat  of  it  too, 
•a  any  part  of  their  policy  ;  if  ever  a  foreign 
priace  enters  into  France,  he  must  enter  it  as 
inio  a  country  of  aatassins.    The   mode  of 
civilized  war  will  not  be  practised;  nor  are 
the  French  who  act  on  the  present  system  en- 
titled to  expect  it.    They,  whose  known  policy 
is  to  assassinate  every  citizen  whom  they  sus> 
pact  to  be  discontented  by  their  tyranny,  and 
to  corrupt  the  soldiery  d*  every  open  enemy, 
mart  look  for  no  modified  hostility.    All  war, 
which  is  not  battle,  will  be  military  execution. 
This  will  beget  acts  of  retaliation  firom  you ; 
and  every  retaliation  will  beget  a  new  revenge. 
The  hellhounds  of  war,  on  all  sides,  will  be 
OMonpled  and  unmuzzled.     The  new  school 
of  murder  and  barbarism,  set  up  in  Paris, 
hating  destroyed  (so  far  as  in  it  lies)  all  the 
other  manners  and  principles  which  have  hi- 
therto civilized  Europe,  will  destroy  also  the 
node  of  civilized  war,  which,  more  than  any 
thing   else,  has  distinguished  the  Christian 
world.    Such  is  the  approaching  golden  age, 
vrtiich  the  Virgil*^  of  vour  assembly  has  sung 
tohitPoUios! 

In  such  a  situation  of  your  political,  your 
ctrUf  and  your  social  morals  and  manners, 
how  can  you  be  hurt  by  the  freedom  of  any 
dJeeossion?  Caution  is  for  those  who  have 
aoBMthing  to  lose.  What  I  have  said  to  jus- 
tify mjrself  in  not  apprehending  any  ill  conse- 
qoioce  firom  a  free  discussion  of  the  absurd 
coneequences  which  flow  from  the  relation  of 
llie  bwful  king  to  the  usurped  constitution, 
wfll  epply  to  my  vindication  with  regard  to  the 
I  have  mode  of  the  state  of  the  army 
the  same  sophistic  usurpation.  The 
prceeot  tyrants  want  no  arguments  to  prove, 
what  they  must  daily  feel,  that  no  good  army 
can  exist  on  their  principles.  They  are  in 
no  want  of  a  monitor  to  suggest  to  them  the 
policy  of  getting  rid  of  the  army,  as  weD  as  of 
die  king,  whenever  they  are  in  a  condition  to 
■flbct  that  measure.  What  hopes  may  be 
eolertained  of  your  army  for  the  restoration  of 
VtMr  liberties,  I  know  not.  At  present,  yield- 
ing  obedience  to  the  pretended  orders  of  a 
kiqgy  who,  they  are  perfectly  apprised,  has  no 
wi^and  who  never  can  issue  a  mandate  which 

*  mrabeau^s  speedi  oraoerning  universal  peace. 


is  not  intended,  in  the  fini  operataea,  or  is  its 
certain  ccweequeocas,  lor  hie  own  dtstiecbfls, 
yoor  army  seeme  to  make  oq«  of  the  principtl 
links  in  the  dmin  of  that  aerritude  of  ansrdiy, 
by  which  a  cruel  usurpatioo  holds  an  UDdao» 
peofile  at  ooce  in  bondage  and  confusion. 

Too  ask  me  what  I  think  of  the  condoci  of 
general  Monk.    How  this  afiecu  your  case,  I 
cannot  tell.    I  doubt  whether  you  poegcss,  ■ 
France,  any  persons  of  a  capacity  to  serve  the 
French  monarchy    in   the   same  manner  is 
which  Monk  served  the  monarchy  of  Ee^^laaL 
The  array  which  Monk  commanded  had  bees 
formed  by  Cromwell  to  a  perfection  of  disb- 
pline  which  perhaps  has  never  been  exceeded. 
That  army  was  besAdes  of  an  excdlent  CQaip> 
sition.    The  soldiers  were  men  of  extraordh 
nary  piety  after  their  mode,  of  the  greatest 
regnlarity,   and   even  severity  of  mamen; 
brave  in  the  field,  but  modest,  quiet  and  or- 
derly, in  their  quarters ;  men  who  abhorred  the 
idea  of  assawnsfing  their  officers  or  any  other 
persons ;  and  who  (they  at  least  who  served 
in  this  island)  were  firmly  attached  to  those 
generals,  by  whom  they  wera   well  treated 
and  ably  conunanded.    Such  an  array,  oaoe 
gained,  might  be  depended  on.     I  doubt  nwek, 
ifyou  could  now  find  a  Monk,  whether  a  Mook 
could  find  in  France  such  an  armv. 

I  certainly  agree  with  you,  that  in  all  pn>- 
babili^  we  owe  our  whole  constitmioa  to  the 
restoration  of  the  English   monaitifay.    Tb* 
state  of  things  from  which  I^Iook  relieved  Ei^*- 
landf  was  howevei  oy  no  means,  at  that  tme, 
so  deplorable  in  any  sense,  as  yours  is  aam, 
and  under  the  present  sway  is  likely  to  con- 
tinue.   Cromwell  had  ddivered  England  frosa 
anaidiy.     His  government,  though  military 
and  despotic,  had  been  regular  and  orderhr.         ( 
Under  the  iron,  and  under  the  yoke,  the  saI         . 
jrieUed  its  produce.     After  his  dMlh,  the         ' 
evils  of  anarchy  were  rath^  dreaded  than  felL 
Every  man  was  yet  sale  in  his  hoiae  and  ia 
hifl  property.    But  it  must  be  admitted,  that 
Mook  fined  this  nation  fixxn  great  and  jost 
apprehensions  both  of  ftiture  anarchy  and  of         ; 
probable  tyranny  in  some  fimn  or  other.    Tb« 
kiog  whom  he  gave  ua  was  indeed  the  nry 
reveiee  of  your  benignant  sovereign,  who  is 
rewwd  fiir  his  attempt  to  bestow  liberty  on  his 
subjecu,  languishes  himself  in  pristn.    The 
person  given  to  us  by  Monk  was  a  man  «id>- 
out  any  sense  of  his  duty  as  a  prince ;  without 
any  regard  to  the  dignity  of  his  crtmn;  with- 
out any  love  to  his  people ;  diasohite,  &lse,       ( 
venal,  and  destitute  of  any    positive  good        I 
quality  whatKMver,  except  a  pleaaanft  tenpsr, 
and  ClM  OMuaen  of  a  faolioaaB.    T«t  ihs       I 
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t  our  moouchyf  svon  in  tfaa  per-  ii  iv  toon  tbui  eiuufh  if  Lhej  Kr«  aUomd 

•on  of  •Dch  «  irimw,  wt*  stwj  Ihinf  to  lu ;  vhu  will  keep  ibem  fraa  ilwiliiu  bmin,  ud 

for  wirbnit  nxiBrGhj  to  Engluid^  rooBI  ce>  dutlor  th«  net,  (hey  must  let  iheir  gnjburf 

tiinlj  m  nenr  can  enfOX  «i<l>er  peace   or  (ill  ner  the  ptou^,  1o  mika  nul  a  tcvaj  mh' 

libertj.    It  wu  DDiler  ihii  ccDriaim  thai  Ihe  liitsnuwiih  ihe  labourcfthtirhaiidil     Laa, 

ter;  &n  regular  itep  which  we  look  w  the  and  wrnl,  who  could  sndun  to  boar  Ihia  ud> 

rsTohnion  oTieSS,  wai  to  fill  the  thnnewilh  a  natural,  inKlenI,  and  lavage  de^ntinn  alled 

roal  king;  and  eTonbrfoni  it  could  beilonc  in  libcrtjT    IT,  at  thi>  diitancr,  litling  quiettjr 

due  fenn,  the  chiab  of  the  nation  did  nol  by  my  lire,  I  cannot  rrad  Lheir  decnea  and 

allenf  t  themaelrea  to  eiFrciui  authorilji  »  ipeediei  without  uklignalioa,  ■ball  I  condano 

rauch  aa  hy  mfcrim.     They  inalantly  tcqusited  Ihoaa  who  have  Bed  from  the  actual  lighl  and 

the  prince  of  Orange  to  take  the  {;avenunenl  hearing  of  aU  these  hotrouu  1    No,  no !  ptao* 

on  hiniMir.    The  thrcne  wai  not  cffectiTslj  kind  hai  no  title  In  ditnand  that  we  ihoukl  be 

Tour  Rindunenlal  lawi,  ai  well  ai  oun,  ihould  •erre    them    In  ipita  < ''  ''         '- 

'  r-  Tour  leal,  Sir,  In  itand-  Minda,  am  with  the  poiznani  i 
ITrd  with  hig%  diadi 


ground.    Their 


ing  BO  fiitnly  (iir  _ 

tm  only  a  eacred  retuect  for  your  hoimir  and  pride  of  Iriiimphant  oaarae™,  ( 
fidalitjT  bui  a  wvH-inhfTmed  attadtment  to  the  in  their  choice  to  itand  their 
t«at  welfare  and  true  liberfiei  of  your  country,  complexion  (which  might  dWy  _ 
1  have  cipreiaed  myielf  ill,  if  [  hare  given  go  throuf^  such  a  trial,  9cfi»thiiig  very  high 
jou  eauHi  to  imagine,  that  I  prefer  Ihe  eoii-  mint  Exiify  men  to  that  pmaf.  But  ahn  I 
duel  of  thoae  who  have  retimi  from  thii  wai-  am  driveo  lo  compariaoni  aurely  I  cannot  heai- 
fire  lo  your  behaviour,  who,  with  b  courage  late  fur  a  moment  to  prefer  to  eiich  men  aa  ar« 
and  comrtsncy  almost  flUpematuralTbave  atrug-  comnmi,  thoae  hi^roea,  who,  in  Ihe  midit  of 
l^d  apiinnt  tyranny,  and  kept  the  fitid  to  the  ^friipajr,  peiform  all  the  ta^ka  of  hope ;  who 
Tadl.  You  aee  I  have  corrected  the  exception-  auhdue  f}ioir  (eolingt  to  their  dutiea ;  who,  in 
able  part  in  the  edilion  which  1  now  lenil  you.  the  cauic  of  humacity,  libeity,  and  honaur, 
Indeed,  in  nch  terrible  eilremitiea  ai  youn,  abandon  atl  Ihe  aatiifactinu  cf  life,  and  »nrj 
it  ii  noteaiy  to  say,  in  a  political  view,  what  day  incurafmh  risk  of  life  itaelf.  Do  ma  the 
line  of  conduct  ia  the  moat  adviKMe.  In  that  Jualice  to  believe  that  I  never  can  prefer  any 
•uteoT  things,  I  caniHjtbrbgiT'yielfeerertly  raatidioua  virtue  (virtue  itill)  to  tbe  UDma- 
lo  condemn  persona  who  are  wholly  utkahie  lo  querud  perseverance,  to  tbe  aflectioDale  pa- 
bear  ao  much  aa  the  sight  of  those  men  in  the  lience  of  those  wbo  watch  day  and  night,  by 
throne  of  legiilatioD,  who  are  only  fil  lo  be  the  bed-aide  of  theii  deiirioua  country,  win, 
theobjecu  of  criminal  jualice.  If  fatigue,  if  (or  their  love  to  that  dear  and  venerable  naiM, 
diigint,  if  unnmiDunlable  nauaea,  drive  them  bear  all  the  diagusle,  and  all  Ihe  \iaSCttm  they 
away  from  such  apectaclesT  b^  ndtrrianttn  receive  from  their  Irantic  mother-  Sir,  I  do 
pan  1KMI  ninijna  rrat,  vidtrt  H  oMjad,  I  cannot  look  on  you  aa  true  toartyn ;  1  regard  you  aa 
blame  Ihem.  Ha  miM  have  an  heart  t£  ada-  suldien  who  act  far  more  in  Ihe  sptril  of  our 
man  who  could  hear  a  set  </ mi  una  puffed  Commander  in  chief,  and  the  Captain  of  ov 
Dp  widi  unexpected  and  undeserved  power,  aalvaIio«,  than  Ihoae  who  have  left  you ;  Ibangh 
obttiDed  by  aa  ignoble,  unmanly,  and  per^  I  mual  lirat  bolt  myself  very  thaxHgfaly,  and 
"  I  rebellion,  treating  their  honest  fellow-  know  that  1  could  do  better,  before  I  cancHiaiir* 
"      "     '  '     '             ■'         '      '  '           lyou.  Sir,  that, whenlcoBMder 

:Hin(ry;  the  courage,  fortitude, 

ma^animity,  and  long-suflering  of  yourself, 

and  the  Abbi  Maury,  and  of  Mr.  Caialai,  and 

'  many  worthy  peranna  cf  all  oidera,  ia  yow 

mhlt.  I  Ibrget,  in  the  lustre  of  line  great 

ilies,  that  on  your  aide  has  been  diiplayad 

kiquenee  ao  niiuoal,  manly,  and  cunvii^ 

ir  characler,  now  in     cing,  thai  no  time  or  country,  par^iapa,  hu 
dedine  cf  life,  and  iwimming  on  the  wreck*     ever  excelled.    Bui  yow-  talents  diaappear  in 
of  lheir  fivtuncs,  that  thoee  miscreants  should     my  admintita  of  your  virtues, 
■•n  neh  men  BCDrnfuIly  and  outrageously,  after        As  to  Mr.  Mouoier  and  Mr.  Lilly,  Ihn* 
dwy  bad  rubbed  ibetnofall  their  rnperty,  that     abf^wMed  todnjuitka  In  thefr  pwk,  Mri 
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tbeir  eloquenc«,  and  iha  general  purity  of  their 
motives.  Indeed  I  nw  very  well  from  the 
beginning,  the  mischiefii  which,  with  all  these 
talents  and  good  intentions,  they  would  do  their 
country,  through  their  confidence  in  systems. 
But  their  distemper  was  an  epidemic  malady. 
They  were  young  and  inexperienced;  and 
when  wiB  young  and  inexperienced  men  learn 
caution  and  distrust  of  themselves  ?  And  when 
will  men,  young  or  old,  if  suddenly  raised  to 
tkr  higher  power  than  that  which  absolute  kings 
and  emperours  commonly  enjoy,  learn  any 
thing  like  moderation?  Mooarchs  in  general 
respect  some  settled  order  of  thingSj  ^i^ch 
they  find  it  difficult  to  move  from  its  basis,  and 
to  which  they  are  obliged  to  conform,  even 
when  there  are  no  positive  limitations  to  their 
power.  These  gentlemen  conceived  that  they 
were  chosen  to  new  model  the  state,  and  even 
the  whole  order  of  civil  society  itself.  No 
wonder  that  they  entertained  dangerous  visions, 
when  the  king's  ministers,  trustees  for  the 
sacred  deposit  of  the  monarchy,  were  so  in- 
fected with  the  contagion  of  project  and  aytrtem, 
(I  can  hardly  thiiik  it  black  premeditated 
treadiery,)  that  they  puUicly  advertised  for 
plans  and  sdiemes  of  government,  as  if  they 
were  to  provide  for  the  rebuikling  of  an  hos- 
pital that  had  been  burned  down.  What  was 
this,  but  to  unchain  the  fitry  of  rash  speculation 
among  a  people,  of  itself  but  too  apt  to  be 
guided  by  a  heated  imagination,  and  a  wikl 
spirit  of  adventure  1 

The  fault  of  Mr.  Mounier  and  Mr.  Lally 
was  veiy  great ;  but  it  was  very  general.  If 
Ihow  gentlemen  stopped  when  they  came  to 
the  brink  of  the  gulph  of  guUt  and  pufaiic  misery, 
that  yawned  before  them  in  the  abyss  of  these 
dark  and  bottomless  speculations,  I  forgive 
their  first  errour:  in  that  they  were  involved 
with  many.    Their  repentance  was  their  own. 

They  who  consider  Mounier  and  Lally  a« 
deserters,  must  regard  themselves  as  mur- 
derers and  as  traitors :  for  from  what  else  than 
murder  and  treas<m  did  they  desert?  For  my 
part,  I  honour  them  for  not  having  carried  mis- 
take into  crime.  If,  indeed,  I  thought  that 
they  were  not  cured  by  experience ;  that  they 
were  not  made  sensible  that  those  who  would 
reform  a  state,  ought  to  assume  some  actual 
constitution  of  government  which  is  to  be  re- 
formed ;  if  they  are  not  at  length  satisfied  that 
it  is  become  a  necessary  preliminary  to  liberty 
in  France,  to  comroence  by  the  re-establish* 
ment  of  order  and  proper^  of  every  kind,  and, 
through  the  re-establishmeat  of  their  monardiy, 
of  every  one  of  the  oU  hi^itual  distincti(Hi8  and 
elassas  of  the  state;  if  tk&j  do  not  see  that 


these  claaset  are  not  to  be  conlbanded  inortfv 
to  be  afterwards  revived  and  separated ;  if  tlMj 
are  not  convinced  that  the  sdmne  of  parodnl 
and  club  govenunents  takes  up  the  stale  A  thi 
wrong  end,  and  is  a  low  and  sexueleas  ooolri* 
Vance,  (as  making  the  sole  coostitutioo  of  a 
supreme  power,)  I  should  then  allow,  that  thdr 
early  rashness  ought  to  be  remembered  to  tbt 
last  moment  of  their  lives. 

You  gently  reprehend  one,  because  ia  bold> 
ing  out  the  picture  of  your  disastrous  siuiatMB, 
I  suggest  no  plan  for  a  reokedy.  Alas!  Sff, 
the  proposition  of  plans,  without  an  atiPBtino 
to  circumstances,  is  the  very  cause  of  all  yov 
mi^ortunes;  and  never  shall  you  find  me 
aggravating,  by  the  infusion  ol'  any  specutatiosi 
of  mine,  the  evils  which  have  arisen  firom  the 
speculations  of  others.  Your  malady,  in  this 
respect,  is  a  disorder  of  repleticm.  You  seen 
to  thbk,  that  my  keeping  back  my  poor  ideas, 
may  arise  from  an  indifference  to  the  welfare 
of  a  foreign,  and  sometimes  an  hostile  nation. 
No,  Sir,  I  faithfiilly  assure  you,  my  reserre  is 
owing  to  no  such  causes.  Is  this  letter,  sweCed 
to  a  second  book,  a  mark  of  »aMf^nal  antipathy, 
or  even  of  national  indifference  ?  I  should  act 
altogether  in  the  spirit  of  the  same  caution,  in 
a  similar  state  of  our  own  domestic  afikirs.  If 
1  were  to  venture  any  advice,  in  any  case^  it 
would  be  my  best.  The  sacred  duty  of  u 
adviser  (one  of  the  most  invioUhle  that  exiiti) 
would  lead  me,  towards  a  real  enemy,  to  ad  at 
if  my  best  friend  were  the  party  concersei. 
But  I  dare  not  risk  a  speculation  with  no  beh 
ter  view  of  your  affairs  than  at  present  I  cas 
command ;  my  caution  is  not  from  dis-efard, 
but  from  solicitude  for  your  welfare.  It  b  fo^ 
gested  solely  from  my  dread  of  becoming  tb^ 
author  of  inconsiderate  oounseL 

It  is  not,  that  as  this  strange  series  of  actioss 
has  passed  before  my  eyes,  1  have  not  lodulized 
my  mind  in  a  great  variety  of  politicaJ  specu- 
lations concerning  them.  But  compelled  by  do 
such  positive  duty  as  does  ik>i  permit  me  to 
evade  an  opinion;  called  upon  by  no  niliof 
power,  without  authority  as  1  am,  and  widMMX 
confidence,  I  should  ill  answer  my  own  ideas 
of  what  would  become  myself,  or  what  woi^ 
be  serviceable  to  others,  if  I  were,  as  a  voia»> 
teer,  to  obtrude  any  project  of  mine  uftos  a 
nation,  to  whose  circumstances  I  coukl  not  bt 
sure  it  might  be  applicable. 

Permit  me  to  say,  that  if  I  were  as  confident, 
as  I  ought  to  be  diffident  in  my  own  loose, 
general  ideas,  I  never  should  venture  to  broach 
them,  if  but  at  twenty  leagues  distance  from 
the  centre  of  your  affairs.  I  mint  see  widi 
ny  own  eyes,  I  must,  in  a  manner,  touch  wilk 
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mj  own  handi,  not  only  the  fixed,  but  the  mo-  operation,  m  a  general  reTorm  at  the  hands  of 

BMOtary  drenmatancea,  beiore  I  could  venture  thoae  who  were  much  more  filled  with  a  aenaa 

lo  Mggeat  any  political  project  whataoerer.    I  of  the  disease,  than  provided  with  rational 

know  the  power  azid  disposition  to  accept,  means  of  a  cure. 


to  execute,  to  perserere.    I  must  see  all  the        It  may  be  said,  that  this  care,  and  these 
uda,  and  all  the  obstadea.    I  must  see  the     precautions,  were  more  naturally  the  duty  of 


I  ofcorrecting  the  plan,  where  correctives  the  king^s  ministers,  than  that  of  the  parliai- 

would  be  wanted.    I  must  see  the  things ;  I  ment.    They  were  so ;  but  every  man  must 

mnst  see  the  men.     Without  a  concurrence  answer  in  his  estimation  for  the  advice  ha 

and  adaptation  of  these  to  die  design,  the  very  gives,  when  he  puts  the  conduct  of  his  measure 

best  speculative  prqjecta   mi^t  become  not  into  hands  who  he  does  not  know  will  executa 

only  uaeleaa  but  mischievous.    Plans  must  be  his  plans  according  to  his  ideas.    Three  or 

■Mule  lor  men.    We  cannot  think  of  making  four  ministers  were  not  to  be  trusted  with  the 

men,  and  binding  nature  to  our  designs.  Peo-  being  of  the  French  monardiy,  of  all  the  or> 

pie  at  a  distance  must  judge  ill  of  men.   They  ders,  and  of  all  the  distinctions,  and  all  tha 

do  not  alwajTs  answer  to  their  reputation  when  property  of  the  kingdom.    What  must  be  the 

you  approach  them.     Nay,  the  perspective  prudence  of  those  who  could  think,  in  the  then 

varies,  and  shews  them  quite  otherwise  than  known  temper  of  the  people  of  Paris,  of  assem- 

yoa  thought  them.    At  a  distance,  if  wc  judge  bling  the  states  at  a  place  situated  as  Ver- 

unoertainly  of  men,  we  must  judge  worse  of  sailles  ? 

cpporttmiiiei,   whidi    continudly   vary   their        The  parliament  of  Paris  did  worse  than  to 

rii^ws  and  colours,  and  pass  away  like  clouds,  inspire  this  blind  confidence  into  the  king.  For, 

The  Eastern  politicians  never  do  any  thing  as  if  names  were  things,  they  took  no  notice  of 

without  the  opinion  of  the  astrologers  on  the  (indeed  they  rather  countenanced)  the  devi»- 

ftrtumeit  mamait.    They  are  in  the  right,  if  tions  which  were  manifest  in  the  execution, 

they  can  do  no  better ;  for  the  (^union  oif  for-  from  the  true  ancient  principles  of  the  plan 

tune  is  something   towards   commanding  it.  which  they  recommended.    These  deviatiooa 

Statesmen  of  a  more  judicious  prescience,  (as  guardians  of  the  ancient  laws,  usagea,  and 

look  for  the  fortunate  moment  too;  but  they  constitution  of  the  kingdom)  the  parliament  of 

ae^  it,  not  in  the  conjunctions  and  of^iositions  Paris  ought  not  to  have  suffered,  without  the 

of  planets,  but  in  the  conjunctions  aixl  oppc^  strongest  remonstrances  to  the  throne.  It  ought 

aitions  of  men  and  things.    These  form  their  to  have  sounded  the  alarm  to  the  vAixAe  nation, 

almanac  aa  it  had  often  done  on  things  of  infinitely  leas 

To  illustrate  the  mischief  of  a  wise  plan,  importance.      Under  pretence  of  resuscita* 

without  any  attention  to  means  and  circum-  ting  the  ancient  constitution,  the  parliament 

stances,  it  is  not  necessary  to  go  farther  than  saw  one  of  the  strongest  acts  of  innovation, 

to  jroor  recent  history.    In  the  condition  in  and  the  most  leading  in  its  consequences,  car- 

which  France  was  found  three  years  ago,  what  ried  into  effect  before  their  eyes ;  and  an  inno- 

better  syatem  could  be  proposed,  what  less,  vation  through  the  medium  of  despotism ;  that 

even  savouring  of  wild  theory,  what  fitter  to  is,  they  suffered  the  king's  ministers  to  new 

provide  for  all  the  exigencies,  whilst  it  reformed  model  the  whole  representation  of  the  liert  cfof , 

all  the  abuaes  of  government,  than  the  conven-  and,  in  a  great  measinw,  that  of  the  clergy  loo, 

tion  of  the  states  general  ?    I  think  nothing  and  to  destroy  the  ancient  proportions  of  tha 

better  could  be  imagined.    But  I  have  cen-  orders.     These  changes,  unquestionably  tha 

sured,  and  do  still  presume  to  censure  your  king  had  no  right  to  make ;  and  here  the  par- 

parliament  of  Paris,  for  not  having  suggested  liaments  failed  in  their  duty,  and  along  with 

to  the  king,  that  this  proper  measure  was  of  their  country,  have  perished  by  this  failure, 
all  measures  the  most  critical  and  arduous ;  one        What  a  number  of  faults  have  led  to  thia 

in  which  the  utmost  circumspection,  and  the  multitude  of  misfortunes,  and  ahnoat  all  firon 

greatest  number  of  precautions,  were  the  most  this  one  source,  that  of  considering  certain  go- 

absolutely  necessary.     The  very  confession  neral  maxims,  without  attending  to  cireun- 

that  a  government  wants  either  amendment  in  stances,  to  times,  to  places,  to  ooojuncturea, 

its  cordirmation,  or  relief  to  great  distress,  and  to  actors !  If  we  do  not  attend  scrupulously 

causes  it  to  kiae  half  its  reputation,  and  as  to  all  these,  the  medicine  of  loKlay  beooniea 

great  a  proportion  of  its  strength  as  depends  the  poison  of  to-murrow.    If  any  measure  waa 

upon  that  reputation.    It  was  therefore  neces-  in  the  abstract  better  than  another,  it  was  lo 

sary,  first  to  pot  government  out  of  danger,  call  the  states — so  vita  sohit  moriswiifeiisiiiisb— 

whibf  at  its  own  desire  it  suffered  such  an  Certainly  it   had  the  appearance.— -But  se« 
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the  conscqur-ncet  of  not  attending  to  critical 
tnorocDts,  of  not  regarding  the  Rymptoms  which 
discriminate  diseases,  and  which  dlstingtiish 
constitutions,  complexions,  and  humours: 

Mox  erai  hnc  i(M<im  eYhio;  fnriisqtie  rcferti, 
Ardrhanc ;  ipsique  suos,  jam  mone  sub  a'gra, 
Di84  isMua  iiudia  laniabani  deniibus  anus. 

Thus  the  potion  which  was  given  to  strength- 
en the  constitution,  to  heal  divisions,  and  to 
compose  the  minds  oTmcn,  became  the  source  of 
debility,  phrenzy,  discord,  and  utter  dissolution. 

In  thl^,  perhaps,  I  have  answered,  I  think, 
another  of  your  questions— Whether  the  Bri- 
tish constitution  is  adapted  to  your  circum- 
stances ?    When  I  praised  the  British  consti- 
tution, and  wislied  it  to  bo  well  studied,  I  did 
not  mean  tliat  its  ezteriour  form  and  positire 
arrangement  should  become  a  model  for  you, 
or  fl>r  any  peof)le  servilely  to  cc^y.    I  meant 
to  recommend  t}\c  principleM  from  which  it  has 
grown,  and  the  policy  on  which  it  has  been 
|»rogressively  improved  out  of  elements  common 
to  ydu  and  to  us.     I  am  sure  it  is  no  visionary 
theory  of  mine.     It  is  not  an  advice  that  sub- 
jects yt)u  to  the  hazard  of  any  experiment.     I 
believed  the  ancient  principles  to  be  wise  in 
all  rases  of  a  large  empire  that  would  be  free. 
1  thought  you  posj<essed  our  principles  in  your 
old  forms,  in  as  great  perfection  as  we  did  ori- 
ginally.    If  your  states  agreed  (as  I  think  they 
did)  with  your  circumstances,  they  were  best 
for  you.     As   you  had  a  constitution  formed 
upon  principles  similar  to  ours,  my  idea  was, 
that  you  might  have  improved  them  as  we  have 
done,  conforming  them  to  the  state  and  exigen- 
cies of  the  times,  and  the  condition  of  property 
in  yo«ur  country,  having  the  con9er\'ation  of  that 
property,  and  the  substantial  basis  of  your  mo- 
narchy, as  principal  objects  in  all  your  reforms. 
I  do  not  advise  an  house  of  lords  to  you. 
Your  ancient  course  by  representatives  of  the 
noblesse  (in  your  circumstances)  appears  to 
me  rather  a  better  institution.    I  know,  that 
with  you,  a  set  of  men  of  rank  have  betrayed 
their  constituents,  their  honour,  their  trust, 
their  king,  and  their  country,  and  levelled  them- 
selves with  their  footmen,  that  through  this  do- 
gradation  they  might  aHervrards  put  themselves 
above  their  natural  equals.    Some  of  these 
persons  have  entertained  a  project,  that  in  re- 
ward of  this  their  black  perfidy  and  corruption, 
they   may  be  chosen  to  give  riso  to  a  new 
order,  and  to  establish  themselves  into  an  house 
of  lords.     Do  you  think  that,  under  the  name 
of  a  British  constitution,!  mean  to  recommend 
to  you  such  lords,  made  of  such  kind  of  stuff? 
I  do  not  however  include  in  this  description  all 
of  thote  who  are  fund  of  thia  tcheme. 


If  you  were  now  to  (urm  such  an  ham  d 
peers,  it  would  bear,  in  my  opinion,  bat  iidt 
resen^lance  to  our«  in  its  origin,  charader.or 
the  purposea  which  it  might  annrer,  it  (hi 
same  time  that  it  would  destroy  your  true  a*- 
tural  nobility.  But  if  you  ore  ooC  in  a  ooba* 
tion  to  frame  an  house  of  lords,  stiQ  ieai  m' 
you  capable,  in  my  c^ioion,  of  iiaaiiBf  tm 
thing  which  virtually  and  substantially  eoaU 
be  answerable  (for  the  purposes  of  a 
regular  government)  to  our  house  of  i 
That  house  is,  within  itself,  a  roiich 
subtle  and  artificial  combinatian  of  parts  vd 
powers,  than  people  are  generally  avare  oC 
What  knits  it  to  the  other  nsembersof  tbec«s> 
stitution ;  what  fits  it  to  be  at  once  tlie  |reit 
support,  and  the  great  controul  of  govemaxst; 
what  makes  it  of  such  admirable  semoe  to 
that  monarchy  which,  if  ir  limits,  it  secures 
and  strengthenn,  would  require  a  )ou$  d» 
course,  belonging  to  the  leisure  of  a  coote». 
plative  man,  not  to  one  who^e  duty  it  is  to  joia 
in  conununicaring  practically  to  iinf  people  ttie 
blessings  of  such  a  con<«tirution. 

Your  tiers  etat  was  not   in  effect  and  ink- 
stance  a  house  of  cornmocis.     You  stood  ia 
absolute  need  cf  something  else  to  ^ur^^j  tlis 
manifest  defects  in  such   a  bodv  as  vourii^n 
etat.    On  a  sober  and  dispa!(sit«)aic  view  of 
your  old  constitution,  as  ronnectrd  vviih  aO  t^ 
present  circumstances,  I  was  fijly  per«u»<W. 
that  the  crown,  standing  as  things  have  *aod 
(and  are  likely  to  stand,  if  yoti  are  to  hartauf 
monarchy  at  all)  was  and  i«  incapabl*'.  ik>os 
and  by  itself,  of  holding;  a  just  baumre  be* 
tween  the  two  orders,  aitd  at  the  same  time  of 
effecting  the  interiour  and  exterirHir  pirpivn 
of  a  protecting  govenmicnt.     I,  wh**«e  lead- 
ing principle  it  is,  in  a  n>(l>rniation  of  die 
Btate,  to  moke  use  of  existing  materials,  am  e£ 
opinion,  that  the  representatiitn  of  the  rk^nc, 
as  a  separate  order,  was  an  institution  whirl 
touched  all  the  orders  more  nearly  than  any  of 
them  touched  the  other ;  that  it  was  well  fit'ed 
to  connect  them;  and  to  hold  a  place  in  toy 
wise  monarchical  commonwealth.     If  I  rv^r 
you  to  your  original  constitution,  and  think  it, 
as  I  do,  substantially  a  goixl  one,  I  do  not 
amuse  you  in  this,  more  tlian  in  other  thinjp« 
with  any  inventions  of  mine.     A  certaia  is- 
temperance  of  intellect  is  the  disease  of  (be 
time,  and  the  source  of  all  its  other  diMasn. 
I  will  keep  myself  as  imtainted  by  it  as  I  can. 
Your  architects  buiki  without  a  foundation.    I 
woukl  readily  lend  an  helping  hand  to  any  "^ 
perstracture,  when  once  this  is  effectually  se- 
cured— but  I  would  first  say  imf  rov  rru. 
You  think.  Sir,  and  you  rai^t  think  rigiilK, 
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upon  th«  firft  view  of  the  theory,  that  to  provide  into  a  proper  and  hannooiou:!  combination  with 

for  the  exigencies  of  an  empire,  so  situated  n^yal  authority.    Tliis  constitution  by  estates, 

and  related  as  that  of  France,  its  king  ought  was  the  natural  and  only  just  representation 

to  be  invested  with  powers  very  much  superiour  of  France.    It  grew  out  of  the  habitual  coikU- 

to  those  which  the  king  of  England  possesses  tions,  relations,  and  reciprocal  claims  of  men. 

under  tho  letter  of  our  constitution.    Every  de-  It  grew  out  of  the  circumstances  of  the  coun- 

gree  of  power  necessary  to  the  slate,  and  not  try,  and  out  of  the  state  of  property.    The 

destructive  to  the  raticmal  and  moral  freedom  wretched  scheme  of  your  present  masters,  is 

of  individuals,  to  that  personal  liberty,  and  per-  not  to  fit  the  constitution  to  the  people,  but 

sonal  security,  which  contribute  so  much  to  the  wholly  to  destroy  conditions,  to  dissolve  rnla- 

vigour,  the  prosperity,  the  happiness,  aiKl  the  tions,  to  change  tlie  state  of  the  nation,  and  to 

dignity  of  a  nation— every  degree  of  power  subvert  property,  in  order  to  fit  tlieir  country 

which  does  not  suppose  tlio  total  absence  of  all  to  their  theory  of  a  constitution. 

c<»itroul,  and  all  responsibility  on  the  part  of  Until  you  make  out  practically  that  great 

ministers^-— a  king  of  France,  in  common  sense,  work,  a  combmation  of  opp(Miing  forces, '*  a 

ought  to  possess.    But  whether  the  exact  mca-  work  of  labour  long,  and  endless  praise,"  the 

sure  of  authority,  assigned  by  the  letter  of  the  utmost  caution  ought  to  have  b<'en  used  in  the 

law  to  the  king  of  Great  Britain,  can  answer  reduction  of  the  royal  power,  which  alone  wa« 

to  the  exteriour  or  interiour  purposes  of  the  capable  of  holding  togetlier  the  comparatively 

French  monarchy,  is  a  point  which  I  cannot  heterogeneous  mass  of  your  states.    But  at 

venture  to  judge  upon.     Here,  both  in  the  this  day,  all  these  considerations  are  unsea- 

power  given,  and  its  limitations,  we  have  al-  sonable.    To  what  end  shoukl  we  discuss  the 

wajrs  cautiously  felt  our  way.    The  parts  of  limitations  of  royal  power?    Your  king  is  in 

our  constitution  have  gradually,  and  almost  in*  prison.    Why  speculate  on  the  measure  and 

sensibly,  in  a  k>ng  course  of  time,  aocommo-  standard  of  liberty  ?   I  doubt  much,  very  much 

dated  themselves  to  each  other,  and  to  their  indeed,  whether  France  is  at  all  ripe  for  liberty 

common,  as  well  as  to  their  separate  purposes,  on  any  standard.    Men  are  qualifiod  for  civil 

But  this  adaptation  of  contending  parts,  as  it  liberty,  in  exact  proportion  to  their  dispositioa 

has  not  been  in  ours,  so  it  can  never  be  in  to  put  moral  chains  upon  their  own  appetites; 

year's,  or  in  any  country,  the  effect  of  a  sin^e  in  proportion  as  their  love  to  justice  is  above 

instantaneous  regulation,  and  no  soimd  heads  their  rapacity ;  in  proportion  as  their  sound- 

oould  ever  think  of  doing  it  in  that  manner.  ness  and  sobriety  of  understanding  is  above 

I  believe,  Sir,  that  many  on  the  continent  their  vanity  and  presumption ;  in  proportion  as 
altogether  mistake  the  condition  of  a  king  of  they  arc  more  disposed  to  listen  to  the  counsels 
Gh-eat  Britian.  He  is  a  real  king,  and  not  an  of  the  wise  and  good,  in  preference  to  the  flat- 
executive  officer.  Ifhe  will  not  trouble  himself  tery  of  knaves.  Society  cannot  exist  unless  a 
with  contemptible  details,  nor  wish  to  degrade  conU'ouling  power  upon  will  and  appetite  be 
himself  by  becoming  a  party  in  little  squaU^les,  placed  somewhere,  and  the  less  of  it  there  m 
I  am  far  from  sure,  that  a  king  of  Great  Bri-  within,  the  more  there  must  be  without.  It 
tain,  in  whatever  concerns  him  as  a  king,  or  is  ordained  in  the  eternal  constitution  of  things, 
indeed  as  a  rational  man,  who  combines  his  that  men  of  intemperate  minds  cannot  be  free, 
public  interest  with  his  personal  salis0u;tion.  Their  passions  forge  their  fetters. 
does  not  possess  a  more  real,  solid,  extensive  This  sentence  the  prevalent  part  of  your 
power,  than  the  king  of  France  was  possessed  countrymen  execute  on  themselves.  They 
of  befbre  this  miserable  revolution.  The  di-  possessed,  not  long  since,  what  was  next  to 
rect  power  of  the  king  of  England  is  consider-  freedom,  a  mild  paternal  monarchy.  They  de> 
able.  His  indirect,  and  far  more  certain  spised  it  for  its  weakness.  They  were  offered 
power,  ii  great  indeed.  He  stands  in  need  of  a  well-poised  fi-ee  constitution.  It  did  not 
nothing  towards  dignity^  of  nothing  towards  suit  their  taste  or  their  temper.  They  carved 
splendour;  of  nothing  towards  authority;  of  fi>r  themselves;  they  flew  out,  murdered,  rob- 
nothing  at  all  towards  consideration  abroad,  bed,  and  rebelled.  They  have  succeeded,  and 
When  was  it  that  a  king  of  England  wanted  put  over  their  country  an  insolent  tyranny, 
wherewithal  to  make  him  respocted,  courted,  made  up  of  cruel  and  inexorable  masters,  and 
or  perhaps  even  feared  in  every  state  of  that  too  of  a  description  hitherto  not  known  in 
£urope  ?  the  world.    The  powers  and  policies  by  which 

I  am  constantly  of  opinion,  tliat  your  states,  they  have  succeeded,  are  not  those  of  great 

in  three  orders,  on  the  footing  on  which  they  statesmen,  or  great  military  commanden,  but 

stood  in  1614,  were  capable  of  being  brought  the  practices  of  incendiaries,  usaaiinB,  bouts* 
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brMk«r«,  robbera,  ipreMfen  of  fiJM  news,  foiw  qnrt  of  tyimnU.    Tbej  never  can  obua  « 

gen  of  &be  orden  from  authority,  and  other  oommuoicate  freedom, 

delinqtienciea,  of  which  ordinary  justice  takes  You  ask  me  too,  whether  we  have  &  caa- 

cof^zance.     Accordingly  the  spirit  of  their  mittee  of  research.     No,   Sir, — God  Lrte'. 

rule  is  exactly  correspondent  to  llie  means  by  It  is  the  necessary  instrument  nf  trracaj  ik 

which  they  coined  it    Tliey  act  more  in  the  usurpation ;  and  therefore  I  do  not  woudn  uu 

manner  of  thieves  who  have  got  possession  of  it  has  had  an  early  establishment  vadfi  >xi9 

a  house,  than  of  conquerors  who  have  subdued  present  kirds.    We  do  not  want  iL 

a  nation.  Excuse  my  length.     I  have  bt-eo  sncoewtat 

Opposed  to  these,  in  appearance,  but  in  ap-  occupied  since  I  was  booourvd  with  u^ir  »• 

pearance  only,  is  another  band,  who  call  them-  ter;  and  I  should  not  have  been  abi<  to  :knt^« 

selves  the  wtodende.    These,    if  I  conceive  it  all,  but  ^  the  holidays,  which  tuvr  j:v?i 

rightly  of  their  conduct,  are  a  set  of  men  who  me  means  of  enjoying  the  lei5urc  of  ice  aop 

approve  heartily  of  the  whole  new  constitution,  try.    I  am  called  to  duties  which  I  am  oci'oer 

but  wish  to  lay  heavy  on  the  most  atrocious  able  nor  willing  to  evade.     I  must  soon  rmn 

of  those  crimes,  by  which  this  fine  constitution  to  my  oki  conflict  with  tlie  curruptioDs  and  (^ 

of  thein  has  been  obtained.    They  are  a  sort  pressions  which  have  prevailed  iu  mu-  f  ktcn 

of  people  who  affect  to  proceed  as  if  they  dominions.    I  must  turn  myself  wboily  frvd 

thought  that  men  may  deceive  without  fraud,  those  of  France. 

rob  without  injustice,  and  overturn  every  thing  In  England,   we  oamnol  work  to  haid  u 

without  violence.    They  are  men  who  would  Frenchmen.    Frequent  relaxati<«  is  wcesEvt 

usurp  the  government  of  their  country  with  d»--  to  us.    You  are  ns^urally  more  inteosr  in  voir 

cency  and  moderation.    In  fiu:t  they  are  no-  application.    I  did  not  know  this  part  of  jo« 

thing  more  or  better,  than  men  engaged  in  de>  national  character,  until  I  went  into  Fnuxc  ■ 

■perate  designs,  with  feeble  minds.    They  are  1773.    At  present,  this  yuur  dispoeitioa  h>  > 

not  honest ;  they  are  only  ineffectual  and  im-  hour  is  rather  encreased  than  lesKOrd.    la 

systematic  in  their  iniquity.    They  are  per-  your  assembly  you  do  not  alk>w  jourKlrei  a 

sons  who  want  not  the  dispositions,  but  the  recess  even  on  Sundays.     We  have  two  dan 

energy  and  vigour  that  is  necessary  for  great  in  the  week,  besides  the  fesiivab ;  and  besrdci 

evil  machinations.    They  6nd  that   in   sudi  fire  or  six  months  of  the  summer  and  aucuaui. 

designs  they  fall  at  best  into  a  secondary  rank.  This  continued  unremitted  effiirt  of  the  nri> 

and  others  take  the  place  and  lead  in  usurpa-  hers  of  your  assembly,  I  take  to  be  odc  ucoe; 

tion,  which  they  are  not  qualified  to  obtain  or  the  causes  of  the  mischief  they  hare  duoc. 

to  hold.    They  envy  to  their  companions  the  They  who  always  labour  can  have  no  imc 

natural  firuit  of  their  crimes ;  they  join  to  run  judgment    You  never  give  yourselves  tme  \a 

them  down  with  the  hue  and  cry  of  mankind,  cool.    You  can  never  survey,  from  its  proper 

which  pursues  their  common  offences;  and  point  of  sight,  the  work  you  have  fintshec,  bi» 

then  hope  to  mount  into  their  places  on  the  fore  ytxi  decree  its  final  execution.    You  an 

oredit  of  the  sobriety  with  which  they  shew  new  plan  the  future  by  the  past    You  wm 

themselves  disposed  to  carry  on  what  may  go  into  the  country  soberly  aiid  dispasiiuatrif 

seem  most  platnible  in  the  mischievous  pro-  to  observe  the  effect  of  your  measures  on  \htv 

jects  they  pursue  in  common.    But  these  men  objects.    You  cannot  feel  distinctly  how  ki 

are  naturally  despised  by  those  who  have  heads  the  people  are  rendered  better  and  improfA!. 

to  know,  and  hearts  that  are  able  to  go  through  or  more  miserable  and  depraved,  by  i«-h&t  \uu 

the  necessary  demands  of  bold,  wicked  enter-  have  done.  You  cannot  see  with  your  omt  evM 

prises.    They  are  naturmOy  classed  bek>w  the  the  sufferings  and  afflictions  you  cause.    Yoo 

latter  description,  and  wiQ  only  be  used  by  know  them  but  at  a  distance,  on  the  statcmrals 

them  as  inferiour  instruments.    They  will  be  of  those  who  always  flatter  the  reigning  power. 

only  the  Fair&xes  of  your  Cromwells.    If  they  and  who,  amid  thei%  represenutions  of  the 

mean  hcmestly,  why  do  they  not  strengthen  the  grievances,  inflame  your  minds  afraiivt  thoH 

arms  of  honest  men,  to  support  their  ancieitf ,  who  are  oppressed.    These  are  amoo^  ths 

legal,  wise,  and  free  government,  given  to  effects  ofunremitted  labour,  when  men  edtaort 

them  in  the  spring  of  17B8,  against  the  inven-  their  attention,  bum  out  their  candles,  and  ue 

tions  of  craA,  and  the  theories  of  ignorance  left  in  the  dark. — Malo  metmtm  iii^fi^infiwi. 

and  folly  ?    If  they  do  not,  they  roust  continue  quamutonan  obteuram  dUig€niiam.    9  ' 

the  scorn  of  both  parties ;  sometimes  the  tool,  I  have  the  honour,  &c. 

■ometiroes  the  incumbrance  of  that,  wfaoae  (Signed)            EDMUND  BURKI. 

^ewi  they  approve,  whoso  eonduct  they  do-  Bmem^fSM, 

try,    ThsM  peopfe  tio  only  Bide  lobe  tht  /MMvjf  1Mb,  1191. 
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